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PREFACE. 


The  most  original  professional  facts  recorded  in  this  Volume  are, 
the  perfecting  of  the  system  of  heating  bj  hot  water  (p.  554.), 
and  a  new  application  of  the  mode  of  heating  pine-pits  by  steam 
(p.443.)-  The  permanently  useful  subject  of  Horticultural  Che- 
mistry has  been  continued  (p.  11*  127.  and  404.)»  and  commenced 
in  connection  with  vegetable  physiology  and  the  operations  of 
culture  (p.  394.).  The  very  complete  forcing  structures  erected 
in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  kitchen -garden  at  Syon  have 
been  described  in  detail  (p.  502.) ;  and  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments in  gardens,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  noticed  in  the  Tours 
of  the  Conductor  on  the  Continent  (p.  1.  113.  241.  S69.  497.  and 
641.),  and  through  different  counties  in  England  (p.  93.  222.  464. 
557.  and  671.).  The  subject  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  at  present  in  a  most  lamentable  condition  for 
want  of  employment,  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Spence  (p.  125. 
209.),  by  Captain  Pole  (p. 79.),  by  VariegaU  (p.  2-4^.),  by  Y.  (p.  390.), 
by  R.  S,  (p.  550.) ;  and  by  the  Conductor,  in  a  number  of  minor 
articles  among  the  Miscellaneous  Intelligence.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  the  only  effectual  and  permanent  mode  of  benefiting  the 
lowest  classes  of  society  is  by  raising  their  intellectual  character; 
rendering  every  man,  who  has  a  wife  and  family,  above  absolute 
want,  by  a  garden  or  piece  of  ground  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  attached  to  his  cottage ;  and  preventing  early  marriages  by  a 
prohibitory  law ;  we  would  most  earnestly  recommend  attention  to 
what  has  incidentally  dropped  from  us  on  these  subjects  (p.  69. 
84.  94.  216.  223.  226.  328. 451. 540.  549.  556.  650.  659.  662.),  and 
in  the  articles  on  Education  (p.  692.),  the  Labouring  Population 
(p.  706.),  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands  (p.  704.),  Parish  Gardens 
(p.  714.),  and  in  our  different  Tours.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind,  that  all  that  we  have  recommended  in  the  above 
passages  has  been  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Silesia,  Sweden,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  with  the  happiest  effects.  Whatever  may 
be  the  general  poverty  of  Germany  and  Sweden,  and  however 
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severe  may  appear  to  be  the  German  law  to  prevent  early  mar- 
riages *,  it  is  certain  that  the  poor  of  these  countries,  as  Mr. 
Spence  has  remarked  (p.  126.)>  are  an  independent,  spirited,  com- 
fortable, and  happy  class,  compared  with  the  poor  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  The  reasons  we  have  given  ;  and  they  will  be  obvious  to 
any  person  who  may  visit  these  countFies^  and  examine  them  with 
attention. 

The  extraordinary  improvement  made  in  the  application  of 
steam  to  railroad  and  common  carriages  (p.  684.);  a  reaping 
machine  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ^p.  600.) ;  a  gneat 
improvemenjt  in  ploughs  and  cultivators,  by  which  SO  per  cent 
wjll  be  saved  in  the  power  of  draft  (p.  651.);  and  a  greatly  ioi- 
proved  water-cloiset,  garden  engine  (p.  fi4<5.)>  an^d  shower  bath 
(p.  656*)9  have  beep  reicorded  as  of  imoicdiate  value  in  domestic 
or  rural  economy  $  or.  as  prophelic  of  grjeat  and  general  public 
benefits. 

«!•  C/»  Xj« 
Bayiwater^  Nov.  2S.  18S9. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


A&T.  I.  Nates  and  RefUctunu  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  CoMOUCTOR. 

Ajs  every  gardener  desirous  of  keeping  up  his  knowledge 
with  the  progress  of  improvement,  will  not  only  read  whatever 
{  is  new  on  the  subject  of  his  art,  but  visit,  from  time  to  time, 
the  gardens  of  his  neighbours ;  in  like  manner,  the  Conductor 
of  a  Gardener's  Magazine  should  not  only  examine  the  gardens 
and  garden  literature  of  his  own  country,  but  those  otothers. 
In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  we  made  a  short  tour  in 
France  and  part  of  Germany,  in  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year  1828,  and  we  now  present  our  readers  with  the  fruits  of 
that  tour. 

As  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  visiting  foreign 
countries  depends  on  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  traveller^ 
and  on  his  manner  of  viewing  those  countries,  we  shall  com- 
mence by  stating  our  general  theory  :  1.,  as  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  travelling  for  improvement  in  gardening, 
apiculture,  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  connected  witii 
these  arts ;  2.,  as  to  the  knowledge  requirra  in  the  traveller ; 
3.,  as  to  the  manner  of  viewing  objects,  and  seeking  after 
knowledge ;  and,  4.,  as  to  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  countries  visited. 

After  giving  this  introduction  we  shall  submit  the  details 
of  our  tour,  afiotting  a  section  to  each  of  the  principal  towns 
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which  we  visited,  and  comprehending,  under  each  town,  the 
gardening  and  cultivation  of  its  neighbourhood. 

1.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  an  individual  from  tra- 
velling, with  a  view  to  his  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
aAjr^paitiodhf  ih't,  itiaf  be  included  4ttitl«r  the  discovery  of  new 
principles  or  practices  in  that  art,  or  the  confirmation  of  sndi 
as  are  already  received  and  adopted.  Mere  novelty  of  aspect, 
seeing  the  same  otgects  or  the  same  culture  in  a  different  situ- 
ation, under  the  care  of  a  different  description  of  persons,  and 
carried  on  by  different  machinery,  will  give  rise  to  new  ideas. 
A  garden  or  ikrm  exhibiting  an  inferior  degree  of  culture  on 
the  whole,  will  often  exhibit  particular 'points  of  excellence 
worthy  of  adoption  into  the  best  systems.  A  practice  which  is 
comparatively  new  in  one  country  may  be  old  in  another,  and 
will  there  better  exhibit  its  good  or  bad  effects ;  or  it  may  be 
more  extended  in  one  ccmntry  than  in  another,  and,  for  this 
reason,  may  there  develope  new  principles  and  new  conse- 
quences. To  even  a  superficial  observer,  the  defective  prac- 
tices and  inferior  results  of  one  country  will  lend  confirmation 
to  the  more  perfect  practices  of  another.  Finally,  in  passing 
dirough  ^ocmntrids  »exbiM(tng  dMferent  kinds  of  culture,  under 
different  Semes  of  perfection,  the  traveller  reviews  what  may 
be  called  a  living  history  of  practices,  from  the  inferior  to  llie 
most  perfect,  by  which  he  wUl  be  enabled  to  assign  to  each  its 
proper  value. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  society  in  general,  from 
die  recorded  travels  of  indrviduarls,  are  so  great  as  almost  to  ) 
comprise  -afl  that  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
By  statistical  records,  the  results  of  particular  laws  and  prac- 
trces*are  shown  on  a  grand  scde ;  and,  from  minute  details,  the 
individuals  of  every  piirdcular  country  may  adopt  from  every 
dtfaer  cotrntTfr  what  is  congenial  to  their  wants  and  wisfhes; 
Naticms,  iike  individaals,  can  only  know  themselves  by  com- 
paring diemselves  with  other  nations ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
flescrqntve  intercourse  id  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be 
made  to  actual  travelling. 

2.  The  knowledge  required  by  the  traveller  should  extend 
to  all  that  has  been  done  or  written  in  his  own  country;  and 
tdi  tbdt  has  been  written  in  others,  and  especially  in  the  coun- 
try to  1>e' visited,  on  the  subject  of  his  pursuits.  He  should 
ako  possess  a  knowledge  of  his  own  country  and  that  to  be 
visited,  in  respect  to  the  progress  bf  afts  and  civilisation  gene- 
rtBy.  ^«ch,  for  example,  as  may  be  got  from  the  best  books 
on  geography,  in  the  extensive  manner  in  which  that  science 
i3  now  treated. 

S.  On  the  manner  of  vieming  objects^  and  sleeking  after 
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knowledge,  much  of  die  benefits  to  be  heaved  firom  travelling 
depends.  Xlie  traveller,  before  he  sets  oat,  OMy  have  con* 
eeived  the  idea  that  what  he  has  to  see  will  surpass  every  thing 
in  his  own  coantry ;  or  he  may  have  conceived  a  contrary  idea, 
and  that  the  only  benefit  he  can  derive  from  seeing  other 
eoiintries,  is  to  make  him  thankful  for  his  own.  Both  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided;  and  the  traveller  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,, proceed  to  examine  and  describe  all  the  particulars 
cS  B.  ooontry  as  a  botanist  would  examine  and  describe  a 
plant  The  descripLioB  of  the  country,  or  of  the  practices  of 
any  particular  art  in  it,  being  completed  in  his  mind,  he  may 
dien  compare  it  with  those  of  other  countries,  marking  the 
resemblances  and  diffiBrences.  In  doing  this,  he  should  be 
particulaiiy  careful  in  applying  the  terms  good  and  bad  to  the 
practices  or  people  of  any  country ;  because  these  terms,  in 
by  far  tlie  greatest  number  of  instances,  are  merely  relative. 
The  original  causes  of  all  the  grand  differences  which  appear 
in  the  productions  of  the  earth,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  cli- 
mate and  soil.  It  will  almost  always  be  found  that  similar 
climates  and  soils,  or,speakinggeographically,  similar  latitudes, 
naturally  produce  similar  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  that  the 
actual  differences  in  the  practices  of  nations  living  in  the  same 
latitudes,  depend  on  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  There- 
fore, of  two  kinds  of  agriculture  and  national  manners,  each 
may  be  very  suitable  for  its  own  climate  and  soil,  and  yet  totally 
unfit  for  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  other  |  and  though  sucn 
agriculture  or  manners  may  be  said  to  be  bad,  relatively  to  that 
soil,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  bad  of  themselves,  but  actually 
good.  Of  all  the  obtacles  to  self-improvement  which  a  traveller 
has  to  cont^d  with,  the  greatest  will  generally  be  found  his 
own  preconceived  notions.  We,  in  Britain,  are  particularly 
subiect  to  this  infirmity :  first,  naturally,  and  in  common  with 
all  islanders ;  and^  next,  factitiously,  from  our  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  all  countries.  Finding  most  countries  inferior  to 
us  in  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  we  are  too  apt  to  consider 
them  inferior  to  us  in  every  thing  else,  or  to  set  little  value  on 
those  things  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  surpass  u^.  The  great 
use  of  travelling  is  to  neutralise  this  feeling  which,  perhaps, 
mor^  than  any  other  is  the  bane  of  particular  and  general 
improvement  An  impartial  and  careful  examination  of  other 
countries  by  a  Briton,  will  discover  to  him  that  though  they 
may  be  inferior  to  his  own  country  in  point  of  the.useful  arts  aud 
wealth,  yet  that  some  of  them  are  superior  to  it  in  point  of  the 
fine  arts  and  taste;  and  what  would  he  say,  if  he  were  to  dis- 
cover that  in  others  the  state  of  civilisation  aud  the  condition 
of  society  evipc^d  a  more  general  diffuskm  of  happiness  ? 
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4.  In  applying  these  principles  to  those  parts  of  the  Continent 
comprehended  in  our  tour  {^s.  1.  and  2.)j  we  shall  find  in- 
struction derivable  from  gene- 
ral novelty,  particular  points  of 
excellence,  and  what  may  be 
called  historical  practice,  or  a 
view  of  arts  and  civilisation  in 
different  stages  of  their  pirogress. 

-51  We  shall  find  that  though  the 
tract  passed  over  extends  to 
above  12**  of  longitude,  yet  that 
it  is  included  in  2°  of  latitude ; 
that  the  general  character  of  the 

.5(,surface  is  not  materially  diflFer- 
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ent,  that  the  chief  rocks  are  limestone,  and  that  therefore  the 
soil  must  be  characterised  by  that  earth  ;  that  the  climate  must 
be  nearly  alike,  and  in  consequence,  that  the  same  indigenous 
animals  and  vegetables  must  prevail.  The  domesticated  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and  the  native  character  of  man,  must 
also  be  nearly  the  same.  The  causes  of  variation  in  this  tract 
of  country  will  be,  the  difference  of  latitude,  which  though  it  is 
only  one  degree,  yet  still  the  more  northerly  degree  will  be 
the  colder ;  the  difference  in  geographical  position  relatively  to 
Britain,  which,  being  low  ana  surrounded  by  water,  will  have 
a  humid  and  temperate  climate;  and  the  difference  in  eleva- 
tion, by  which  Munich  being  very  high  and  dry,  its  climate 
will  be  cold  and  its  atmosphere  clear.  Another  cause  of  vari- 
ation may  be  traced  to  the  two  varieties  of  man  which  inhabit 
France  and  Germany,  and  are  considered  by  some  natural- 
ists to  be  permanent  and  distinct,  and  to  the  mixture  of 
varieties  which  inhabit  Britain. 

Comparing  this  theory  with  what  actually  exists  in  these 
countries  and  in  Britain,  we  find  the  general  character  of 
the  Continental  surface  undulating  with  some  hills,  but  few 
mountains;  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  calcareous,  on  a  cal- 
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oareous  sttbsoil ;  the  plants  chiefly  herbaceous  dicotyledones, 
grasses,  and  the  amentaceous  trees,  as  oaks,  beeches,  birches, 
&c.,  and  coniferous  trees,  as  pines,  firs,  and  junipers.  The 
artificial  character  of  the  domesticated  quadrupeds  may  be 
considered  the  same,  with  some  difference  in  their  treatment 
at  Munich,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter;  the 
Dutch  and  Swiss  breed  of  cows,  the  Flemish  and  Enfflish 
breed  of  horses,  and  the  English  and  Spanish  breed  of  sheep 
are  found  over  the  whole  tract,  and  with  proper  treatment 
eveiy  where  prospering. 

Ine  nature  of  the  agriculture  differs  not  essentially,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  following  points:  —  in  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  of  elevation  preventing  the  culture  of  the  vine,  in 
the  northerly  degree  in  most  places,  and  at   Munich  and 
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great  part  of  Bavaria  in  the  southern  degree :  in  the  open 
temperate  winters  of  Britain  admitting  the  growth  of  grass  at 
that  season;  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  part  of  Uie  sur- 
face is  in  pasture  or  meadow,  and  the  country  is  subdivided 
into  enclosed  fields  for  the  convenience  of  pasturing  animals : 
in  the  clear  warm  summers  of  France  and  Germany  ripening 
more  early  the  corn  crops^  so  as  to  admit  of  a  second  crop  on 
the  same  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  burning  up  the  grasses  so 
as  to  render  perpetual  pastures  rare,  a  disaavantage,  however, 
which  might  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  facilities  which 
it  affords  for  destroying  root  weeds ;  and  in  the  severe  winters 
by  which  annual  plants  are  destroyed,  or  the  surface  of  the  soil 
covered  for  two  or  three  months  with  snow,  by -which  field 
labours  are  interrupted,  and  cattle  and  sheep  obliged  to  be 
kept  in  houses.  The  actual  state  of  the  agriculture  of  these 
countries,  as  compared  with  Britain,  differs  considerably,  in 
some  places,  from  defective  skill  and  want  of  capital  in  the 
cultivators ;  in  others,  fi-om  the  culture  being  of  a  different 
kind,  as  of  vines ;  and,  in  most  places,  fi'om  the  great  division 
0f  property  and  the  prevalence  of  the  spade  culture. 
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The  gardening  of  the  tract  visited  is  farther  advanced  After 
that  of  rkiglaod  in  some  particulars^  and  not  so  far  advanced 
in  others.  The  principles  of  lisndscape^eardening  ate  perhaps 
better  miderstom  in  Germany  than  in  Lngtand,  from  its  pro- 
fessors being  in  gieneral  men  of  education  :  but  the  practical 
results^  both  there  and  in  France,  are  ihferior  to  dioseof  Eng^ 
lands  from  the  want  of  verdure  and  compactness  in  the  turf; 
want  of  colour  and  adhesiveness  in  the  gravel ;  paucity  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  the  want  of  order  and  h^  keepings 
The  kitchen-gardening  is  superior,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
winter  saliiding,  partly  owin^  to  the  greater  demand  for  that 
article  on  the  Continent,  and  pairtly  owin^  to  the  greater  dry- 
iless  of  the  air  there  at  that  season*  The  culture  of  timber 
tl'ees  lind  the  management  of  forests  are  more  attended  to  in 
France  and  Germany  than  in  England;  because,  in  the  former 
countries,  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  uses  of  timber,  it  con* 
stitutes  the  principal  fuel. 

The  architecture  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Continent 
is  in  a  higher  taste  than  in  Britain ;  because,  the  houses  being 
larger,  and  the  materials  of  a  more  durable  and  expensive 
nature,  more  consequence  is  attached  to  the  building  of  a 
house,  and  hence  more  care  and  skill  are  called  into  exercise. 
Another  cause  which  has  contributed  to  the  same  effect  is, 
that  isolated  cottages  are  not  common ;  and  thus  the  two  and 
three  storied  houses  of  villages,  each  occupied  by  two  or 
three  fiunilies,  and  requiring  to  be  built  by  regular  mechanics, 
l)ave  not  degenerated  into  two  or  three  separate  hovels,  which 
the  labourers  occupying  them  build  for  themselves.  The 
architecture  of  the  public  Iniildings  on  the  Continent  is  pro*- 
poitionately  superior  to  that  of  the  public  buildings  in  Britain ; 
bedause,  in  the  former  case,  the  public  taste  is  higher  in  pro- 
port  k>n  to  the  public  wealth  than  in  the  latter* 

The  domestic  economic  of  the  tract  visited,  among  the  lowest 
dass,  differs  less  from  that  of  the  same  class  in  Britain  than 
might  be  imagined^  because  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  are 
almost  the  same  in  every  country. .  In  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  it  di0ers  in  the  circumstanoe,  on  the  Continent,  of  ex* 
tibat  and  show  in  houses  and  iqpartmenis  being  preferred  ta 
neatness,  cleanness,  and  comfort ;  in  the  greater  use  of  vege- 
tablea  in  cookery ;  in  a  more  complex  and  refined  cookery ; 
and  in  the  greater  use  of  fruits,  and  the  more  moderate  use  of 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  at  table. 

■  The  education  of  diildren  comes  within  the  province  of 
domestic  economy,  and  in  consequence  within  the  limit  of  our 
observations*  It  differs  materiiuly .  in  different  parts  of  the 
tract  visited*   In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
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nq^ected ;  while  in  some,  parts  ai  Gernuuiy  it  w  carried  fiur** 
tber,  by  the  united  influence  of  parents  and  the  governiiiei^ 
&a&  has  been  done  in  Britain^  or  in  any  other  C€«intry  in  ihf 
world* 

The  manners  of  die  Continent  diflfer  from  ^ose  of  England 
in  beii^  more  cultivated  and  refined,  in  proportion  to  the 
existence  (rf*  knowledge  and  wealth ;  without  doubt,  prineipalhr 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  more  exhilarating  climate  on  iiidi^ 
vidum  character ;  and  in  France^  perhaps,  in  part  to  something 
in  the  original  character  of  the  race,  in  consequence  of  whicK 
vivacity  in  conversation  and  gaiety  are  in  that  country  neoea- 
saries  of  life.  This  vivacity  and  personal  action  of  the  French 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  limited  powers  of  their  lai^guage^  ay 
the  comparative  slowness  and  tranquilfity  of  the  Gerauun  are 
of  the  profundity  and  copiousness  of  theirs ;  and  the  simple 
structure  of  the  English  language  may  be  traced  lo  the  taci^ 
tumity  and  bluntness  of  Englishmen/  The  extreme  of  dbe 
refinement  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  French  leads  to 
<^ciousness  or  insincerity,  as  the  extreme  of  the  more  simple 
manners  of  Britain  leads  to  neglect  or  rudeness. 

The  honestv  and  sobriety  of  a  people  depend  joindy  on 
their  decree  of  civilisation  and  the  police  of  their  government 
France  is  in  these  respects  superior  to  England,  from  hctor 
superior  police  and  the  prevalence  of  a  better  taste  in  regard 
to  eating  and  drinking;  and  the  parts  of  Germany  we  visited 
are  greatly  in  advance  both  of  France  and  England,  from  the 
joint  efiects  of  a  superior  police  and  general  education. 

Respect  to  the  female  character  materially  influences  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  a  people,  by  the  influence  which  it 
necessarily  exercises  on  social  manners  and  on  the  rising  gen^ 
'  ration.  In  France  this  respect  is  less  than  in  England,  be^ 
cause  women  there  do  not  receive  the  same  education  as  the 
men ;  in  Germany  it  is  as  great  as  in  England,  because  there 
the  education  of  the  men  and  the  women  is  alike.  Respect 
to  learned  men,  or  men  in  any  way  intellectually  eminent,  is 
greater  on  the  Continent  than  in  England ;  while  respect  to 
wealth  and  dtles  is  greater  in  England  than  on  the  Continent. 
Respect  to  religion  is  ^ater  in  ]£igland  than  abroad,  because 
in  England  relidon  is  generally  connected  with  morali^; 
whereas,  on  the  Uondnent,  morality  rests  chiefly  on  the  nUlity 
and  enjoyment  which  the  exercise  of  it  procures  for  society. 

The  spirit  of  general  improvement  pervades  every  part  of 
the  Continent,  and  is  even  more  active  in  France  than  in 
Britain.  In  Britain  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  chiefly  evinced 
in  public  works,  and  in  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
its  efforts  are  characterised .  much  more  by  superfluity  pf 
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wealth  *  than  by  science  or  refinement:  in  Germany  this  spirit 
is  evinced  in  public  buildings  in  a  superior  taste,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  education  ;  in  France  in  the  amelioration  of  public 
institutions,  and,  at  this  time  more  especially,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  system  of  national  education. 

Of  all  the  difierent  matters  that  attracted  our  attention 
during  our  tour,  nothing  struck  us  with  so  much  force  as  the 
effects  of  general  education  in  Wurtemberg;  and  the  general 
and  ardent  desire  to  spread  education  throughout  the  lowest 
ranks,  and  to  establish  it  on  the  best  and  firmest  principles,  in 
France.  It  is  clearly  proved  in  Wurteml^erg  and  Baden,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  usual  branches  of  education,  such  ns  gram- 
mar, writing,  arithmetic,  the  French  language,  geography, 
natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  general  history,  and  my- 
thology, may  be  possessed  by  what  is  called  the  very  lowest 
class  of  society,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  without  preventing  the  rich  from  getting  servants  and 
workmen  of  every  description.  It  is  also  found,  that  though 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  are  as  poor  as  those  of  any 
country  on  the  Continent,  yet  that  they  are  as  honest  as  any 
people  in  Europe,  and  that  there  are  no  mendicants  among 
them,  and  very  few  imprisoned  for  debt  or  criminal  offences. 
In  France  it  is  proved  that  all  the  education  given  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  great  deal  more,  in  short  all  that  is  essentially 
useful  and  ornamental,  may  be  communicated  to  children 
before  the  age  of  fifteen,  by  commencing  at  three  years  of 
age  with  infant  schools,  and  continuing  afterwards  by  means 
oi  the  Lancasterian  plan.  The  friends  of  France  and  of  hu- 
manity are  endeavouring  to  establish  such  a  system  of  educa- 
tion on  a  permanent  basis,  and  connected  with  such  legal 
regulations,  as  shall  insure  its  effectual  application  to  every 
male  and  female  child  born  in  France.  .  They  are  at  present 
opposed  by  those  who  think  it  their  interest  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance;  but  that  so  grand  a  cause  will  ultimately  prevail, 
those  can  only  doubt  who  fear  its  effects.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  France  will  succeed  in  showing,  to  surrounding  nations, 
what  is  to  be  effected  in  the  world  by  rendering  all  mankind 
on  a  level,  in  point  of  useful  knowledge  and  agreeable  man- 
ners :  for  we  are  persuaded  that  this  principle  of  high  and 
equal  education  and  manners,  will  produce  in  society  what  no 
other  principle  could  produce ;  or  rather,  that,  in  its  operation, 
it  will  give  rise  to  every  other  ameliorating  principle,  and 
ultimately  effect  for  the  human  race  all  the  good  of  which  their 
nature  is  susceptible. 

*  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Treasury,  the  water  in  Hyde  Park  and  St. 
James's  Park,  &c. 
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After  these  general  views,  relatively  to  the  subjects  which 
embraced  our  attention,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  the  details 
from  which  they  originated,  and  commence  in  our  next  Number 
with  Brighton  and  Dieppe. 

{_Tobe  continued.) 


Art.  II.     Remarks  on  some  Gardens  and  Country  Residences  in 
Surrey,     By  J.  Galk,  Esq. 

Sir, 
The  south-east  angle  of  England,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  possesses  the  best  climate  to 
be  found  in  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  horticulture,  and 
accordingly  there  we  find  the  best  common  gardens  and 
fruit  orchards,  hop  gardens,  and  formerly  vineyards.  Having 
lately  visited  those  counties,  I  made  enquiries  respecting  the 
vineyard  at  Pains  Hill,  now  overgrown  by  ScDtch  pine.  It 
was  originally  planted  wfth  white  grapes,  procured  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  a  wine  similar  to  champagne  was 
made  by  confining  the  must  or  juice  of  the  fruit  in  strong 
casks,  bound  round  with  cards,  to  prevent  the  force  of  the  fer- 
mentation from  bursting  the  casks,  until  the  cold  of  the  autumn 
frosts  checked  the  fermentation.  The  soil  was  a  poor  sand, 
with  a  stony  subsoil,  having  the  advantage  of  a  southern  ex- 
posure on  a  steep  slope,  it  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in 
depth  and  fertility,  and  it  is  quite  evident,  if  vines  were 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  vineyard  in  this  climate,  that  every  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  be  as  favourable  as  possible.  Pains  Hill 
vineyard  enjoyed  only  two  advantages  —  exposure  and  dry- 
ness ;  it  wanted  fertility,  and  a  loose  and  more  porous  subsoil. 
Claremont,  the  seat  of  Prince  Leopold,  has  a  magnificent 
kitchen-garden,  with  good  hot^houses,  but  the  collection  of 
plants  is  not  of  the  first  order,  as  it  seems  that  expense  is 
rather  too  much  considered  by  the  present  proprietor.  The 
house  is  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  Brown,  though,  in 
many  respects,  very  full  of  faults.  The  entrance  hall  is  m  the 
middle  of  the  south  front ;  conseq tfcl^k^the  two  other  rooms, 
on  right  and  left,  having  a  south  aspect,  are  separated  by  the 
hall.  Claremont  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  place  adapted 
for  representation  more  than  for  comfort  The  stables  are  too 
distant,  and  it  is  quite  without  a  farm,  at  least  no  arable  land 
is  found  within  any  reasonable  distance.  Oatlands  has  also 
an  excellent  kitchen-garden,  now  let  to  a  market-gardener. 
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Having  heard  of  a  remarkable  crop  of  mangold  wurzel  grow- 
ing at  Lord  King's,  I  went  to  see  it,  and  certainly  a  finer  field 
was  never  seen.  The  rows  are  3  ft.  6  in.  or  near  4  ft.  distant^ 
and  the  plants  of  a  surprising  size.  The  crop  is  supposed  to 
weigh  between  50  and  60  tons  per  acre,  without  the  leaves :  it 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  November,  when,  I  was 
told,  the  leaves  will  be.ploughed  in,  and  the  wheat  sowed,  with- 
out further  manure  or  trouble,  the  land  being  in  excellent 
order,  and  as  clean  fis  a  garden.  On  enquiry,  I  was  told  that 
three  of  the  largest  plants  grown  here  last  year  weighed 
9S  lbs.,  or  31  lbs.  each  root  The  produce  of  these  ten  acres 
is  really  enormous,  and  very  much  exceeds  any  thing  I  have 
elsewhere  observed.  I  did  not  exactly  ascertain  whether  it 
was  to  be  attributed  to  a  superior  mode  of  cultivation,  or  to 
a  soil  peculiarly  favourable  to  that  root  On  examination,  the 
soil  is  a  fine  friable  sandy  loam,  very  loose  and  deep.  Never 
having  heard  any  thing  of  the  gardens  at  this  place,  I  was 
most  a^eeably  surprised  to  find  a  highly  decorated  and  orna- 
mented terra^,  with  a  profusion  of  marble  vases,  stone  balus- 
trades, and  a  delightful  mixture  of  columns  and  vegetation, 
each  lending  its  aid  to  assist  the  charm,  and  I  thought  the 
description  would  be  acceptable,  as  the  garden  appiears  to  be 
exactly  what  is  described  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  95.), 
as  the  best  suited  to  our  country  mansions.  The  pleasure- 
gardens  contain  a  fine  collection  of  evergreens  of  the  choicest 
sorts,  the  finest  arbutus,  bays,  cypresses,  and  evergreen  oaks, 
all  in  great  perfection  \  indeed,  the  soil  and  exposure  are  as 
good  as  can  be.  One  plant  I  had  almost  forgotten,  a  large 
niffxbma  grandifl6ra,  usually  seen  only  in  a  conservatory,  was 
here  growing  20  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  hundreds  of  its 
brilliant  flowers.  At  the  end  of  the  house  (but  in  a  continued 
line  with  the  terrace,  which  is  a  stone  pavement  12ft.  wide) 
is  a  long  arcade  of,  I  suppose,  100  fL  or  more  in  length,  open^ 
ing  to  a  Dalustraded  garden.  This  must  furnish  a  very  pleasant 
walk  in  rough  wet  weaither,  and  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 


d. 


I  went  from  this  place  to  Albury,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Drummond^ 
situated  in  a  lovely  vale.  The  kitchen-garden  is  really  beau- 
tiful ;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  one  straight  wall  {Jig*  3.  a  a), 
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^Mrkh  ft  broad  gnm  watt:  in  front  {b  b).  The  centre  of  thb 
wall  fonnft  a  semieircier  ornamented  with  nicbes,  and  a  foun» 
tain  oF  pure  spring  water,  conducted  from  the  chalk  hills  (c)» 
find  beneath  it  is  a  grotto  {d}^  wltich  opens  into  the  kitchen- 
garden  (e)*  This  place  is  a  sweety  retired,  ind  romantic  seat, 
having  only  one  defect,  a  want  of  sun  in  winter.  It  now,  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  began  to  look  gloomy,  from  the  length  of 
the  shadow*  In  olhar  respects^  the  soil  is  very  warm  and  dry, 
and  Mr.  Drdmmood  has  been  moat  successful  in  making  water 
meadows,  which  I  went  particularly  to  see;  The  work  is  done 
in  the  best  mamier,  at  a  great  expense,  it  is  true,  but  the 
early  grass  is  invahiable  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  the  hay 
is  cut  twice. 

From  this  I  went  to  Lord  Onslow's,  at  Clandon,  a  vast  eM 
mansion,  now  deserted*  and  never  very  habitable^  having  the 
^rden»  stiMe,  and  all  appendages  of  a  mansion  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  half  a  mile.  I  finished  my  ride  by  looking  at  Lord 
MiddletonTs  seat  at  F^perbarrow,  a  gentleman^like  residence, 
6a  the  banks  of  the  Wc^»  In  this  county  large  crops  of  car* 
rots  are  grown  for  the  London  market.  If  agreeable,  I  will 
send  you  an  account  of  some  gardens  and  fiums  in  Kent  for  a 
Ibture  Number. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
October  10.  1828.  J.  Gau. 


Th£  continuation  of  our  corresp<mdent's  remarks,  we  are 
Sure^  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  we  should 
be  most  happy  if  he  would  supply  us  with  a  portion  of  his 
^tdening  tours  for  each  succeeding  Number,  till  he  has 
described  all  that  be  has  seen.  Such  papers  are  well  cal- 
<iulated  to  excite  emulation  both  in  masters  and  servants,  and 
tfaey  are  also  verv  gratifying  to  such  as  have  little  opportunity 
of  travelling,  and  to  foreign  readers.  —  Qmd. 


Art.  in.  Outlines  of  Horticultural  Chemiitry:  -^  Vegetable  Phy* 
sidogy.    By  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  IV.  p.  458.) 

Tuxjlomen  and  teeds  are  those  essential  parts  of  a  plant 
by  which  it  is  preserved  from  extinction.  Linnasus  has  com- 
pendiously designated  the  parts  of  fructification  *^  a  temporary 
part  of  vegetaUes,  terminating  the  old  individual  and  begin- 
ning the  new ; ''  a  definition,  however,  only  strictly  true  when 
appued  to  annuals* 
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The  petals  of  the  flower  evidently  act  an  important  part  in 
nourishing  the  more  essential  parts  of  fructificationy  since,  if 
they  are  removed  from  plants  naturally  possessing  them,  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  the  seeds  will  advance 
a  grade  further  towards  maturity.  The  stamens  and  pistils 
are  the  most  essential  parts.  The  first  are  the  members  that 
secrete  the  pollen,  or  fecundating  dust,  without  the  application 
of  which  to  the  pistils  the  seed  is  never  fertile.  It  is  the 
anther^  or  summit  of  each  stamen,  that  secretes  this  fecun- 
dating matter.  The  pollen  appears  to  the  unassisted  vision 
merely  a  fine  powder ;  but,  in  fact,  each  grain  is  commonly  a 
membranous  bag,  varying  in  form  in  different  species.  Pollen 
is  chiefly  discharged  from  the  anthers  during  dry  warm 
weather ;  but  each  vesicle  of  it  remains  entire  until  it  comes 
in  contact  with  moisture,  when  it  immediately  bursts,  and 
discharges  its  minute  particles  in  a  form  absorbable  by  the 
small  duct3  of  the  pistil.  The  necessary  degree  of  moisture 
usually'  exists  upon  the  summit  of  the  pistils,  to  which  the 
bags  of  pollen  cling,  and  thus  more  securely  determine  the 
impregnation  of  the  seeds.  We  are  furnished,  by  a  know- 
ledge of  these  facts,  with  a  reason  for  the  great  injury  occa- 
sioned to  orchards,  &c.,  by  excessive  wet  weather  during  the 
time  of  flowering.  The  pollen  is  washed  away  from  the 
anthers  as  it  is  secreted,  and,  exploding  at  the  instant,  either 
does  not  settle  at  all  upon  the  pistils,  or  alights  upon  them  whilst 
loaded  with  unnatural  moisture  which  is  again  shaken  off,  or 
is  prevented  entering  their  orifice.  They  warn  us,  also,  from 
watering  or  disturbing  unnecessarily  the  herbage  of  plants 
under  our  care  whilst,  they  are  in  bloom.  It  is  a  fact  of  some 
importance  to  be  known  by  the  cultivators  of  hybrids  and  new 
varieties,  that  in  dry  weather  pollen  may  be  conveyed  to  a 
considerable  distance  uninjured.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
many  observations  on  accidental  impregnations  by  the  agency 
of  winds,  &c.;  and  still  more  decidedly  by  Linnseus,  who 
kept  some  of  the  pollen  of  the  Jatropha  i!lrens  in  paper  for 
Inore  than  a  month,  which  afterwards  fertilised  the  pistils  to 
which  it  was  applied »  In  the  present  general  diffusion  of 
botanical  knowledge,  it  seems  almost  trite  to  observe  that  the 
seed-grower  should  neither  exterminate  the  barren  plants  of 
the  dioecious  class,  as  in  spinach,  asparagus,  &c.,  nor  remove 
the  unfertile  flowers  of  cucumbers,  &c. ;  for,  without  these,  the 
female  blossoms  would  be  equally  unproductive.  Many  in- 
sects are  highly  injurious  in  the  hot-house,  &c.,  to  the  plants 
they  contain ;  but  an  indiscriminate  destruction  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Mativ  of  them  bear  pollen  on  their  wings,  &c., 
to  female  flowers,  which  otherwise  would  remain  unimpreg- 
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nated.  The  humblebee,  above  all  other  insects,  I  would  have 
befriended,  for  its  robust  and  hardy  form  enables  it  to  get 
abroad  and  be  employed  in  this  useful  work,  when  weaker 
insects  are  confined  by  inclement  weather. 

The  stamens  are  changed  into  petals  in  double  flowers, 
which  are  consequently  unfertile:  they  are  often  likewise 
obliterated,  either  by  excessive  nourishment,  or  when  the 
plant  increases  much  by  root,  as  in  the  Fiery  Lily  (Z^ilium 
balblferum).  If  this  excessive  production  of  root  is  very 
remarkable,  it  sometimes  prevents  the  production  of  the 
flowers  of  the  plant  entirely,  as  is  the  case  with  some  early 
varieties  of  the  potato ;  for  Mr.  Knight  demonstrated  that  it 
the  tubers  of  such  were  removed  as  they  were  produced,  the 
plants  blossomed  as  freely  as  later*tubering  varieties;  and, 
vice  versdy  the  removal  of  the  blossoms  of  tuberous-rooted 
plants  promotes  the  size  and  number  of  the  tubers.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  fibrous-rooted  plants  are  not 
similarly  affected.  I  have  observed  a  gooseberry  bush,  that^ 
from  being  under  the  shade  of  trees,  &a,  had  never  borne 
fruit  during  a  series  of  years,  to  throw  out  annually  a  very 
excessive  number  of  suckers.  Again,  fibrous-rooted  land 
plants,  which  by  accident  are  growmg  in  water,  increase  the 
number  of  their  radiculse  enormously,  whilst  their  fiructification 
is  diminished  and  abortive  in  proportion. 

Of  the  pistils,  the  two  essential  parts  are  the  stigma,  or 
orifice  for  the  admission  of  the  pollen,  generally  on  the  sum- 
mit;  and  the  germen,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  seed- 
vessel.  Pistils,  like  stamens,  are  obliterated  in  double  flowers, 
otherwise  they  are  not  so  liable  to  become  petals. 

The  production  of  the  seed  is  **  the  being's  end  and  aim  '^ 
of  every  plant :  all  its  other  parts,  by  ministering  in  some  way 
or  other  to  its  maturity,  indicate  its  importence.  Not  per- 
ceiving that  a  description  of  the  various  parts  of  a  seed  would 
lead  to  any  practical  hints  to  the  gardener,  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  germination, 

AVhen  a  seed  is  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  for  vege- 
tation, it  soon  swells,  its  skin,  or  testa,  bursts,  and  a  shoot, 
denominated  the  radicle,  is  protruded ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
this  is  followed  by  a  second,  which  is  named  the  plumula*  The 
radicle  by  degrees  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  becomes  a  perfect 
root ;  whilst  the  plumula  rises  above  the  surface,  to  expand, 
and  complete  the  form  of  the  perfect  plant.  The  essentials 
for  germination  are  several.  The  first  of  these  appears  to  be 
the  perfect  maturity  of  the  seed;  tor,  although  Sennebier 
found  that  peas  will  sometimes  vegetate,  though  sown  in  a 
green  and  soft  state,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  plants  rabed 
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from  immature  seed  are  always  weak  in  their  growth^  and 
unproductive.  Some  seeds  require  to  be  sown  immedkifcely 
after  they  ripen.  The  coffee  bean,  and  the  seeds  of  ai^elica  and 
fraxinella,  refiise  to  germinate  if  not  sown  within  nve  or  wl 
weeks  after  they  have  been  gathered ;  but  by  iar  the  majority 
of  seeds  retain  dieir  powers  of  vegetating,  if  careftdly  preservedy 
for  years.  Home  sowed  barley,  whion  vegetated  after  being 
gathered  140  years.  Farinaoeoas  aeeds,  that  is,  such  as  con** 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  uaoaUy  are  those  whidi  retaia 
their  vitality  the  longest  (barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  are  of  this 
number),  inasmuch  as  that  that  constituent  is  very  slow  in 
decomposing.  Oily  seeds,  and  those  enclosed  in  juicy  berries, 
or  other  seed-^vess^s  of  a  mucilaginous  or  saccharine  quality^ 
are  the  most  liable  to  spoil.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  for 
the  gardener,  old  seed  is  sometimes  desirable ;  the  plants  from 
H  run  less  luxuriantly  in  foliage,  and  produce  their  blossom 
and  fruit  more  early  than  those  from  new  seeds :  hence,  for 
melonsj  early  and  late  crops  of  peas,  &c.^  seed  that  is  a  year 
or  two  old  is  to  be  preferred^ 

No  seed  will  germinate  without  oxygen  gas,  moisture,  and 
a  certain  d^ree  of  heat  are  present  The  .requisite  propor- 
tions of  these  vary  in  different  individuals ;  but,  in  the  total 
absence  of  any  one,  no  seed  will  advance  a  single  grade  in 
vegetation.  When  all  are  present  to  a  seed,  carbonic  .acid  gas 
b  evolved,  and  oxygen  absorbed.  This  gas  is  afforded  to 
the  seed  from  the  atmosphere,  in  which  we  shall  see  hereaftev 
it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  about  21  per  cent.  From  the 
experiments  of  Saussure  we  learu  that,  weight  for  weight,  wheat 
and  barley,  during  germination,  absorb  less  oxygen  than  peas  j 
whilst  these  consume  less  than  beans  and  kidneybeans.  The 
first  two  may,  therefore,  be  buried  at  a  greater  depth  below 
the  surfiu^e  of  the  earth  than  the  last  three,  without  vegetation 
being  prevented ;  for  it  is  the  want  of  a  due  supply  of  oxygen, 
at  great  depths  from  the  surface,  that  prevents  the  fferminaticm 
of  seeds  so  buried.  Seeds  that  are  thus  situat^  however, 
will  often  retain  their  vegetative  power  for  an  f^^parently  un- 
limited period :  hence  earth,  taken  from  a  considerable  depth, 
will  often,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  be  covered  with 
thistles,  charlock,  &c.  In  botanic  gardens,  plants,  that  were 
supposed  to  be  lost  to  the  establishments,  have  often  been 
recovered  by  the  casual  digging  over  the  borders  where  they 
had  been  grown ;  some  of  their  seed  having  been  buried  in 
by  a  previous  turning  over  of  the  soil.  Seeds  abounding  in 
oil  have  been  observed  to  retain  their  vitality  the  longest  when 
so  buried. 
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Oxygen  gas  is  so  essential  to  gennination,  that  any  appli* 
cation  to  seeds  that  afibrds  it  to  them  in  abundance  greatly 
accelerates  the  process:  henoe»  M.  Humboldt  found  that 
chlorine,  which  yields  abundance  of  that  gas  when  in  contact 
with  water,  by  combining  with  its  hydrogen  and  setting  the 
oxygen  at  liberty,  produced  this  acceleration  of  vegetation. 
At  Vienna  several  seeds,  which  were  of  considerable  age,  and 
had  constantly  refused  to  germinate,  did  so  readily  when 
treated  with  it*     Plants  raised  from  such  seeds  are  undoubt^ 

^  -  .  ediy  more  weak  than  others  raised  from  seed  in  which  no  sudi 
extra-stimulus  is  required/^  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  author  of 
the  excellent  H6rHa  Gramtneus  Wobuminsis^  however,  in- 
-•  I  forms  me  that  he  iSas^  employed  chlorine  with  singular  success. 
He  obtain^  it  by  mixing  a  table-spoonful  of  muriatic  acid  with 
a  similar  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  half  a  pint 
of  water.  After  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  two  or  tliree 
hours,  the  seed  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  for  a  similar 
period,  and  then  sown.  Another,  and,  I  consider,  the  most 
eligible  mode  o{  applying  the  chlorine,  was  also  suggested  to 
me  by  the  same  distingnfebed  horticulturist     In  this  way,  he 

/^^•-  "flfy^  heiliii(i>made  tropical  seeds  vegetate,  which  refused  to 
germinate  by  other  modes  of  treatment.  He  placed  the  mixed 
ingredients  mentioned  above  in  a  glass  retort,  inserting  its 
bulb  in  the  hot-bed,  and  bringing  its  beak  under  the  pot  in 
which  the  seeds  were  sown,  connecting  it  with  the  drainins; 
aperture  of  the  pot.  The  chlorine  gas  is  gradually  evolveo, 
passmg  through  the  earth  of  the  pot  to  the  seeds,  accordingly 
as  the  heat  required  for  the  difierent  species  induces. 

A^iard  and  others  have  proved  that  seeds  will  not  genni<> 
nate  in  any  gas  without  a  mixtuie  of  oxygen. 

{To  he  coniuiued.) 


Art.  rV.  On  the  Tendency  to  Prejudice  among  Gardeners  ;  and  on 
the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Botany  for  every  Class  qf  Culti- 
vators.     By  W.  D. 

Sir, 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  many  of  the  humbler  professions 
of  life,  a  great  antipathy  is  generally  manifested  to  every  thing 
which  bears  on  its  face  the  appearance  of  novelty ;  and  this 
prejudice  is  formed  without  any  one  ever  taking  the  trouble  to 
examine  whether  the  novelty,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  decidedly 
an  important  one,  and  calculated  to  be  of  essential  beneBt,  or 
not     This  evil  qurit,  for  we  can  call  it  by  no  more  appro- 
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priate  name,  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland  to  a  ereat  extent, 
and  has  materially  contributed,  there  can  be  litUe  doubt,  to 
retard  its  progress  in  the  march  of  improvement.  Even  among 
our  gardeners,  this  spirit  long  prevailed.  The  man  who  would 
have  dared  to  change  the  customary  working-tools,  and  sub- 
stitute better  in  their  place,  or  who  adopted  any  new  mode  of 
treating  plants,  or  who,  in  short,  proposed  the  slightest  inno- 
vation in  the  established  mode  of  gardening,  was,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  regarded  by  his  brethren  as  a  person  who  invaded 
the  sacred  realms  of  antiquity,  and  brought  forward  his  own 
idle  and  absurd  fancies  in  place  of  those  fixed  opinions  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by,  and  derived  a  sort  of  reverence  from, 
the  usage  and  custom  of  their  fathers.     Thus  our  gardeners 
were  decidedly  hostile  to  every  species  of  improvement    The 
contemplation  of  such  a  picture  of  decided  and  bigoted  preju- 
dice, as  was,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  existence,  presents  a 
degraded  view  of  human  nature ;  and  it  has  been  owing  prin- 
cipally to  three  causes  that  this  spirit  has  been  suppressed. 
First  of  all,  we  may  attribute  its  suppression  to  the  labours  and 
exertions  of  the  higher  classes,  who,  being  fully  able  to  appre« 
ciate  the  value  of  every  new  discovery,  and  having  their  minds 
unbiassed  by  any  such  prejudices  as  their  servants  entertained, 
willuigly  gave  a  fair  trial  to  every  thing  which  promised  suc- 
cess; and,  if  useful,  they  adopted  it;  if  not,  it  was  rejected* 
But  a  somewhat  severe  task  awaited  the.master  in  overcoming 
the  prejudiced  opinions  of  his  gardener,  and  substituting  in 
their  place  correct  views  and  accurate  judgments.  This,  some- 
times, was  difficult ;  and  not  few  were  those  who,  refusing  to 
work  on  any  but  the  old  system,  threw  up  their  situations  at 
once.     The  press,  too,  had  a  great  effect  in  influencing  men's 
minds,  by  giving  room  to  free  and  impartial  discussion,  and 
by  bringing  forward  the  views  of  those  whom  all  recognised 
as  well  calculated  to  examine  and  to  judge.     The  example  of 
those  gardeners,  also,  whose  minds  were  superior  to  any  ab- 
surd prejudices  like  those  of  their  brethren,  bad  a  great  effect 
in  influencing  the  rest.     We  now  see  the  Scottish  mrdeners 
acknowledged   by  all    to   be  possessed  of  a   good  deal   of 
practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.     This  is  their  charac- 
ter in  general ;  but  some  of  them  deserve  a  higher  character, 
and  to  this  practical  knowledge  unite  a  theoretical  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  its  more  difficult  and  abstruse  branches. 
Our  gardeners  are  men  of  sober,  industrious,  honourable,  and 
steady  habits,  having  a  taste  for  reading,  which,  in  the  evening, 
when  their  work  is  over,  they  frequently  indulge  in.     Being 
removed,  too,  in  a  sreat  measure,  from  all  companionship,  by 
the  circumstance  of  residing  on  their  master's  property,  this 
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relish  for  reading  and  study  naturally  gains  ground ;  and) 
hence,  of  almost  all  the  humbler  classes  of  men,  we  find  our 
gardeners  by  far  the  best  informed,  not  only  with  regard  to 
their  own  profession,  but  on  vai'ious  subjects  totally  discon- 
nected with  it  Indeed,  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the 
vast  store  of  general  knowledge  which  many  gardeners  possess. 
I  myself  had  one,  whose  talent  and  observation  were  so  great^ 
that  he  used  occasionally  to  compose  articles  for  professional 
magazines,  some  of  which,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  were  in- 
serted* Such  a  gardener  is  an  invaluable  treasure*  You  may 
rely  on  it,  hb  work  will  never  be  neglected.  It  is  the  ignorant 
and  unlettered,  in  general,  who  are  obstinate  and  idle« 

^  Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  heat  the  tree^s  inclined.'* 

This  excellent  though  trite  observation  is  here,  however,  very 
applicable,  and  its  spirit  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to* 
From  the  peculiar  advantages  which  gardeners  enjoy,  and  the 
good  wages  which  the  efficient  and  valuable  among  them 
always  receive^  they  possess  the  means,  if  not  of  purchasing 
booLs,  at  least  of  reading  them  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  But 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  books  of  amusement  are  more 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  read  with  greater  relish,  than  works  of 
usefulness  and  professional  interest.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
deplored,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  the  evil.  Some  gardeners 
are  of  opinion  that  professional  reading  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  much  more  is  to  be  learned  by  actual  practice  than  by 
theory.  Upon  such  men  as  these,  remonstrances  and  argument 
will  prove  very  likely  unavailing.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that 
every  master  who  is  himself  a  botanist,  should  direct,  in  some 
measure,  the  education  of  his  gardener,  by  lending  him  books 
(which,  indeed,  may  be  done  by  every  master),  by  directing  his 
attention  to  particular  circumstances  connected  with  particular 
plants,  and  by  a  thousand  other  modes ;  and  there  can  be  no 
objection  started  that  this  inflicts  a  severe  task  on  the  master, 
and  that  his  instructions  will  not,  likely,  be  attended  to  by  his 
servant.  The  observations  made  are  not  to  be  delivered  in 
the  dry  uninteresting  manner  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupil* 
Remarks  made,  casually  and  sparingly,  will,  if  they  be  of  any 
value,  not  fail  to  be  remembered.  I  anticipate,  from  the  in- 
creasing relish  manifested  by  persons  of  every  age  and  station, 
and  of  each  sex,  for  the  long  neglected  study  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  we  shall  no  longer  meet  with  gardeners  who 
have  tio  zeal  for  their  profession,  going  through  its  duties  idly 
and  listlessly,  nor  with  masters  who  are  ignorapt  of  the  names 
and  qualities  of  the  plants,  trees,  &c.,  in  their  possession*  I  dp 
Vol.  V No.  18.  c 
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not  know  exactly  what  is  the  case  in  your  quarter ;  but  in 
Edinburgh  the  study  of  botany  is  prosecuted  by  all.  Old  as 
I  am  myself)  and  long  accustomed  and  habituated  to  another 
profession  and  other  thoughts,  I  have  begun,  some  time  since, 
to  this  delightful  study,  and  have  prosecuted  it  with  the  greatest 
ardour ;  and  this  is  not  the  ardour  of  youth,  quick,  fiery,  and 
evanescent,  which  can  be  called  away  in  a  moment,  to  be  fixed 
on  some  more  attractive  objects.  With  the  excellent  Com* 
pendium  of  Sir  J.  Smith  in  my  pocket,  and  my  tin  boxes  slung 
across  my  shoulders,  many  are  the  rambles  I  have  taken  to 
Pentland  Hills,  Roslin,  and  along  the  shores  of  our  beautiful 
Firth ;  and  great  is  the  good  I  have  derived  from  doing  so,  not 
only  in  the  advancement  of  my  botanical  studies,  but  also  in 
strengthening  and  invigorating  my  body,  and  enlivening  my 
mind.  The  next  time  you  visit  Scotland,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
happen  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  you  must  see  my  H6rtus  Siccus, 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  is  worth  looking  at:  and  here  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  although  it  is  not  so  much  the  pro- 
vince of  the  gardener  as  of  the  botanist  to  gather  a  Hortus 
Siccus;  yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  gardener  should  be 
ignorant  either  of  the  proper  time  and  season  for  collecting 
specimens,  what  parts  of  plants  should,  in  preference  to  others, 
be  selected,  or  of  the  manner  of  drying  and  preserving  the 
specimens  when  collected.  The  desire  which  every  one  who 
pretends  to  even  the  slightest  botanical  knowledge,  now  feels 
to  collect  a  herbarium,  points  out  the  necessity  of  this  addi* 
tional  knowledge  being  acquired  by  all  gardeners ;  and,  as  the 
labour  and  study  are  not  great,  nor  of  long  continuance,  less 
excuse  can  be  pleaded  for  ignorance. 

You  will,  perhaps,  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  next  Num- 
ber of  your  valuable  Magazine,  to  give  a  very  few  hints  on  this. 
In  my  opinion,  interesting  subject. 

I  am  Sir,  &c.  W.  D. 


Art.  V.     Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  some  Master- Gardeners  to 
their  Journeymen,     By  R.  S.  E. 

Sir, 
I  AM  a  constant  reader  of  your  Magazine, ^'eceiving  from  it 
both  amusement  and  instruction.  Among  the  many  subjects 
which  it  embraces,  the  relative  situations  and  deportment  of 
masters  and  jonrnevmen  gardeners  to  each  other  are  occasionally 
introduced.  While  I  regard  with  the  utmost  respect  the  kind 
and  attentive  behaviour  of  many  (I  hope  a  great  majority  of) 
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masters  to  the  young  men  under  them,  I  am  sorry,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  cause  to  complain  of  and  deplore  the  selfish 
feelings  which  seem  to  actuate  others. 

Some  gardens  which  are  celebrated  for  their  extent,  supe- 
riority of  management,  or  for  the  ability  or  character  of  the 
superintendent,  are  those  into  which  young  men  are  anxioui 
to  gain  admittance ;  but  before  they  can  obtain  this  advanti^e,  • 
they  must  submit  to  bribe  the  master  by  a  douceur  of  a  sum 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay,  or  to  be  able  to  furnish  must  8uf> 
fer  the  most  rigid  selMenial  and  inconvenience.  When  such 
bonus  is  presented  by  the  pupil  or  his  firiends,  for  favours  and 
instructions  received,  it  comes  gracefully  from  the  one  party, 
and  may  be  gracefully  and  foirly  accepted  by  the  other ;  be> 
cause  it  is  an  offering  of  gratitude  from  the  first,  and  b  a  tri- 
bute clearly  due  to  the  latter ;  but  when  we  see  certain  men, 
whom  fortunate  circumstances  have  placed  in  such  situations, 
sternly  exacting  this  oppressive  tax,  as  the  absolute  passport 
to  their  favour,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  as  degradhig 
to  themcelves  as  it  is  oppressive  to  their  joume}rmen. 

In  some  cases,  indeed,  such  a  claim  is  perfectly  fiiir:  a  la- 
bourer from  the  fields  or  pleasure-ground,  and  who  has  served 
no  apprenticeship,  is  ambitious  of  oecoming  a  gardener,  and 
afterwards  offering  himself  to  the  worid  as  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  A i  from  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of         ,  or 

the  Earl  of ;  in  this  case,  the  rustic  should  certainly  pay 

the  master  who  teaches  him  a  business :  but  the  young  man, 
who  has  served  a  regular  appfenticeship,  paid  his  fee,  &c., 
while  in  pursuit  of  a  further  knowledge  of  his  business, 
should  not,  I  think,  become  the  prey  of  rapacity,  or  have  the 
doors  of  science  shut  against  him,  merely  because  he  has  riot 
five  guineas  to  fee  the  porter. 

Master-gardeners  should  really  consider  this.  If  eminent 
in  their  business,  they  surely  can  demand  adequate  compens- 
ation from  their  employers,  without  leaning  oppressively  on 
their  young  assistants,  and  depriving  them  of  the  means  of 
purchasing  books,  8cc.,  so  necessary  for  acquiring  the  princi- 
ples, while  they  are  learning  the  practice,  of  the  art. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  ftc.  R«  S.  E. 

Edinburgij  Mty  19.  1S28. 
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so  Improvements  in  heating  by  Hot  Water. 

Art.  VI.     On  some  recent  Improvements  in  the  Methods  of  heating 
Hot-houses  and  Hot-beds  by  Hot  Water,    By  R.  W.  Byers,  Esq. 

Sir, 
Thinking  that  the  following  experiments  may  be  interest* 
ing  to  the  adopters  of  the  admirable  hot-water  system,  I  b^ 
to  communicate  them,  with  a  few  details  of  their  application. 
For  the  last  twelve  months  I  hare  had  nearly  daily  experience 
m  my  own  small  houses  of  the  effect  of  hot  water,  in  preserv- 
ing heat  and  stimulating  my  plants ;  even,  perhaps,  more  than 
I  required ;  and  bad  I  not  taken  great  care,  I  believe  many 
of  my  AvaBxyWidea  would  have  suffered  from  the  great  heat 
ffiven  to  the  sand  immediately  above  my  delivering  4  in.  pipe ; 
but,  examining  the  pots  several  times  a  day,  I  could  raise 
them  until  the  damper  had  taken  effect,  and  reduced  the  water 
in  the  pipes  to  about  90^  or  100^  (This  I  consider  the 
maximum  of  heat  where  you  apply  bottom  heat  through  a 
medium  of  damp  sand.)  As  you  may  suppose,  this  plan  of 
raising  the  pots  occupied  much  time  and  labour ;  to  obviate  it, 
I  resolved  to  try  whether  lateral  branches  might  not  be  ap- 

Elied  to  the  main  delivering  pipe;  thus  constituting  it  the 
oiler  to  the  branch.  Accordingly,  I  had  an  apparatus  made 
oS  tin,  I  oft.  long,  with  4-inch  pipes,  not  round,  but  oblate; 
from  the  delivering  pipe  of  which  proceeded  laterals,  of  1  in. 
diameter,  and  10  £  Q  in,  long.  {Jig,  4.  a  a)  This  was  tried,  and 
iuUy  answer- 
ed, and  the 
branches  be^ 
came  heated 
with  the  same 
rapidity  as  the 
main  delivering 
pipe.  Again,  1 
had  pipes,  only 
three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  dia-* 

meter,  attached  to  the  main  delivering  pipe,  purposely  to  see 
if  die  efiect  would  be  the  same :  the  result  was  equally  satis- 
fectory.    Again,  I  had  a  tray  made  {Jig*  5.),  2  in.  deep,  16  in. 
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long,  and  12 in.  wide; 
at  one  end  of  which,  at 
the  side,  a  1-inch  pipe  (a) 
was  introduced;  and  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  at 
the  bottom,  another  1-inch  pipe(d)  was  soldered :  this  proceeded 
tQi  and  entered  the  lower  part  of,  the  delivering  main,  like  as 
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in  the  first  experiment  (J^.  4.)  When  the  apparatus  was 
charged  with  water,  and  heat  applied,  I  found  the  cold  water 
in  the  tray  gradually  become  warm  on  the  sur&ce ;  and  as 
the  large  pipe  became  hotter,  the  water  in  the  tray  increased 
in  heat,  until  the  bottom  became  too  hot  to  keep  the  hand 
there.  Being  desirous  of  knowing  how  long  a  time  the  par- 
ticles of  water  occupied  in  coming  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  to  the  tray,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  moved  in  the 
apparatus,  I  threw  into  the  boiler  half  an  ounce  of  archil, 
which,  from  its  gravity,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  in  half%  minute  it  had  risen  and  passed  through  a  space 
of  5  9r  6  ft.,  and  entered  the  tray.  Joy  colouring  the  water^ 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  action  of  tne  water  as 
it  proceeded  from  the  boiler  to  the  tray.  It  entered  at  the 
upper  pipe,  went  direct  to  the  opposite  side,  and,  instead  of 
descending  through  the  returning  pipe,  the  colour  turned  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  came  bade  again;  and  so  continued 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  until  the  all  uncoloured  water 
was  expelled,  when  it  began  to  follow  the  course  of  the  pure 
water;  affording  a  beautiful  example  of  the  diflference  in 
density  between  hot  and  cokl  water.  In  these  experiments 
the  water  was  heated  to  about  130^ ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
boiler  and  tray,  where  the  hot  water  entered,  was  1^;  but,  at 
the  end  of  the  tray  (in  consequence  of  evaporation),  it  was 
about  6^  The  heat  can  be  cut  off  from  the  trav  by  corking 
slightly  the  lateral  delivering  pipe,  as  well  as  the  returning 
pipe ;  or  by  stop-cocks,  as  in  the  sketch :  so  that  by  this  means 

{ou  can  not  only  steam  your  house  or  frame,  but  increase  its 
eat  several  degrees  at  will.  I  proved  this  by  closing  both 
lights  of  my  frame,  and  opening  the  pipes  of  the  tray ;  in  ten 
minutes  the  heat  had  increased  10^  throughout  the  bed.  By 
introducing  into  the  main  delivering  pipe  a  circular  valve 
(working  through  a  small  tube  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
with  a  handle  on  the  outside,  to  open  or  shut  it),  you  would 
be  enabled  to  turn  the  hot  water  on,  or  prevent  it  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  house  or  frame.  Even  were  the  water  to  boU 
in  the  boiler,  by  this  valve  it  would  be  prevented  from  over- 
heating the  pipes ;  indeed,  I  should  think  you  might  regulate 
it  to  the  exact  heat  required.  (A  stopcock  would  answer 
best,  but  they  are  expensive  when  large.) 

As  I  think  this  may  prove  a  most  important  application  of 
hot  water,  I  will  not  apologise  for  being  minute.  Ilaving  de- 
tailed these  simple  experiments,  I  will  now  attempt  to  describe 
the  method  I  adopted  in  applying  them.  I  did  not  require 
pipes  so  small  as  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
therefore  I  used  my  smallest  1-inch  pipes,  and  my  mains  wen» 
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4  in«9  but  pressed  or  flattened  until  they  became  oblate,  and* 
for  this  reason,  that  there  might  be  sufficient  fall  or  slope  for 
the  small  returning  pipe.  I  erected  the  apparatus  in  a  two- 
ight  frame  {fig  6.\  at  the  end  of  which  I  built  a  very  small 
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ftimace,  and  inserted  my  boiler  {fig.  70>  passing  the  main 
pipes  along  the  Umer  end  of  the  frame ; 
from  these  proceeded  the  branches  or  la- 
terals,'amounting  in  all  to  near  40  ft.,  and 
about  10  ft.  or  rather  more  of  main  pipe ; 
these  were  property  levelled  on  old  tan 
and  sawdust  *,  and  filled  with  water.  In 
a  short  time  the  heated  particles  gradually 
proceeded  through  mains  and  laterals,  and  into  the  tray.  I 
elosed  the  sashes,  and  in  a  short  time  the  bed  was  in  a  close 
heat  of  72^.  Having  placed  a  few  plants  in  it,  I  soon  found 
th^y  were  covered  with  a  soft  dew,  and  having  made  up  my 
fire  for  the  night,  in  the  morning  I  was  delighted  to  find  the 
bed  had  only  lost  P,  it  being  71^.  My  next  object  was  to  find 
the  bottom  heat,  and  by  inserting  a  thermometer  into  several 
parts  of  the  bed,  I  found  it  from  about  86°  to  90^  These  re- 
sults seem  to  offer  several  advantages ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  you 
may  almost  command  every  thing  but  light,  through  the 
agency  of  hot  water.     Should  you  require  a  dry  heat,  by  hav- 

*  What  I  puqpose  using  in  my  beds,  is  coarse  sand ;  the  other  materials 
engender  worms,  fungi,  ftc.  &c. 

Th6  method  for  damping  the  sand  on  which  the  pots  stand  (as  they  would 
be  arraoffed  in  regular  rows),  would  be,  a  pipe  tne  length  of  the  bed,  or 
half  the  length,  perforated  with  small  holes  on  each  side,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  piece  6  or  8  in.  , 
long,  attached  at  right  angles,  with  a  funnel  mouth,  5 
or  4  in.  in  diameter.  (^.8.)  This  perforated  tube  can  be 
slipped  between  the  pots,  and  the  water  poured  in  at  the 
funnel,  and  when  one  side  of  the  bed  is  watered  to  go 
round  to  the  other,  of  course,  introducing  the  pipe  between  each  row.  I 
tliink  half  the  length  better  than  the  whole,  as  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient. 
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ing  stopcocks  to  the  tray,  no  steam  will  arise ;  or,  by  having  a 
cover  to  it,  this  can  be  effected.  Should  you  require  it  lor 
cucumbers,  &c,  you  can  have  as  much  moist  heat  as  you  de* 
sire*  Should  the  weather  change  to  either  more  heat  or  cold, 
by  allowing  or  not  allowing  the  water  its  free  course,  you  can 
command  it.  The  roots  of  your  pines  cannot  be  burnt,  and 
by  properly  managing  the  apparatus,  your  bottom  heat  may 
be  what  you  please;  and  indeed  by  having  stopcocks  at  each 
branch,  you  may  cut  off  the  bottom  heat  altogether,  and  yet 
have  sufficient  warmth  from  the  mains  at  the  Dottom  of  the 
bed.  My  boiler  would,  I  am  convinced,  heat  six  such  bed% 
of  course  having  mains  and  laterals  sufficient  for  each  bed,  so 
little  fire  being  necessary,  and  requiring  but  little  attentioOf 
when  once  the  water  is  hot.  I  closed  the  frame  the  other 
night  at  about  12  o'clock,  at  73^,  I  also  shut  the  furnace  damper ; 
at  9  in  the  morning  the  heat  in  the  frame  was  72^  the  fire 
was  then  out,  and  at  12  o'clock  noon  I  tried  the  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  found  it  to  be  118%  quite  sufficient  for  every  things 
although  n^lected  for  twelve  hours.  My  purpose  is  to  con* 
tinue  my  experiments,  and  try  a  few  pines,  as  I  really  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  more  and  much  sooner  by  these  means  than 
the  usual  methods  of  tan  and  smoke  flues.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  hints  from  any  of  your  valuable  correspondents  on 
the  subject,  and  should  a  more  perfect  explanation  be  required 
by  any  brother  amateur,  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  in 
assisting  him.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Swansea^  Oct.  6.  1828.  Robsbt  W.  Byers, 

Description  of  Ccrrs. 

Fig.  4.  Per^ctive  sketch  of  delivering  inaia  pipe,  with  laterals ;  a  a,  de- 
livering pipes ;  b  6,  returning  pipes. 

F^,  5.    bection  of  tray»  with  laterals  proceeding  from  delivering  main,  c. 

Fig«  6.  Plan  of  frame  with  boiler,  x ;  delivering  main,  c ;  tray,  y;  and  la- 
terals, aaaa  and  bbbb. 

Fig.  7.  Boiler,  13  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  4  in.  at  the  top,  and  15  in. 
deep ;  a  delivering  pipe ;  b  returning  pipe. 


Art.  VII.     On  a' Winter  Garden.    By  T.  R.  Riviai,  Esq. 

Spring,  the  most  delightful  season  of  the  year,  wants  no 
panegyric ;  it  is  felt,  acknowledged,  and  enjoyed  by  all :  even 
the  heaths,  moors,  and  forests  present  us  with  various  tints 
and  hues :  indeed,  the  whole  country  blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of 
garden,  and  affords  more  various  beauties  than  are  to  be  found 
even  in  a  garden  at  another  season.  But  art  can  do  what 
nature,  uncultivated,  forbids ;  for  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
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parts  of  the  year,  we  have  gleams  of  sunshine  and  &ir  wea- 
ther, and  often,  in  November,  January,  &c.,'  there  are  days  as 
£ne  and  agreeable  as  any  in  the  summer  months,  which  may 
be  enjoyed  by  every  lover  of  a  country  life  when  walking  in  a 
winter  garden.  Such  a  one  I  will  endeavour  to  describe,  or 
rather  give  you  a  description  of  such  a  one  as  I  have  formed 
at  my  cottage  in  the  country.  The  cottage  is  Situate  about 
the  middle  of  the  garden,  which  consists  ot  one  acre :  it  is  a 
parallelogram,  or  long  square,  being  exactly  as  long  again  as 
it  is  broad,  sloping  gently  to  the  east  One  fourth  of  this  spot 
I  have  endeavoured  to  convert  into  a  winter  garden.  On  the 
north  side  is  a  brick  wall ;  on  the  south,  plantations  of  ever- 
greens; at  the  top,  facing  the  east,  the  house  stands;  at 
bottom,  facing  the  west,  is  a  summer  house.  The  wall  is  well 
clothed  with  bearing  peaches  and  nectarines.  About  18  inches 
from  the  wall,  I  have  planted  chrysanthemums,  4  ft.  asunder, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  are  tied  up  to  strong 
sticks.  About  the  10th  of  October,  when  the  fruit  has  been 
all  gathered,  I  untie  them  from  the  sticks,  expand,  and  tie 
them  to  the  frurit  trees,  generally  so  that  they  completely  cover 
the  wall,  at  least  from  2  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  8  ft. 
I  find  not  the  least  impediment  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
by  the  chrysanthemums,  as  sufficient  sun  and  air  come 
between  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  they  being  18  in.  from 
the  wall,'  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  manage  the  trees.  As 
they  decay,  I  cut  them  off,  for  nothing  is  more  unsightly  than 
decayed  flowers  or  stalks  in  a  well  regulated  flower-garden. 
On  the  south  side,  the  back  row  is  a  perfect  yew  hedge ;  the 
border  from  which,  8  ft.  wide,  consists  of  boxes,  Portugal 
laurels,  arbor  vitse,  yellow-l)erried  privets,  Chinese  privets, 
Arbutus,  Symph6ria  or  snowberry;  variegated  and  green 
hollies,  of  all  the  varieties,  perhaps  twenty;  laurustinus,. 
Alexander  laurels,  butcher's  broom,  Aucuba  japonica,  Phill;^rea, 
bays,  and  others;  all  disposed  according  to  their  difierent 
heights :  which  border  extends,  in  a  semicircular  turn,  to  the 
summer-house ;  on  the  other  side  of  which,  up  to  the  wall,  is 
a  corresponding  semicircular  border,  planted  with  the  same 
mixture  of  evergreens.  Likewise  at  top,  on.  each  side  of  the 
house,  there  are  similar  borders ;  so  that  the  area,  or  open 
space,  is  a  long  oval ;  dispersed  over  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  circular  and  oval  clumps,  of  difierent  sizes.  In  the 
middle  of  each  is  an  evergreen,  from  4  to  5  ft.  high,  of  the 
more  choice  kinds,  such  as  Scarlet  Arbutus,  MagnoUa  grandi- 
flora,  3fespilus  japonicus,  two  or  three  fine  hollies,  &c. ;  and 
each  clump  has  a  proper  number  of  chrysanthemums,  of  the 
hardier  kinds,  such  as  the  crimsoii  quilled,  white,  French  white^ 
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changeable  pale  hxsSy  Spanish  brawny  ba£[^  rose,  bright  yellow, 
&C.,  each  separate  sort  on  a  clump;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
the  pnly  one  who  admires  flowers  in  masses.  On  each  side  of 
the  summer-house  there  are  edgings  of  the  iiell^borus  nlger 
or  Christmas  rose.  Now,  I  must  extend  this  description  as 
long  as  nature  continues  to  assume  the  aspect  of  winter,  say 
till  about  Lady-day,  for  no  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  burst 
their  buds  till  after  that  period. 

Edgings  of  early  spring  flowers  are  round  each  clump,  such 
as  Erandius  hyem&lis  or  winter  aconite;  hepaticas,  white, 
blue,  and  red;  snowdrops,  Persian  Iris,  primroses,  violets,  ftc, 
and  a  most  extensive  variety  of  crocus  of  all  hues,  more  than 
twenty  sorts ;  some  of  which  are  in  bloom  from  the  beginning 
of  February  till  the  end  of  March.  Likewise,  the  front  edge 
of  the  border,  by  the  wall,  consists  of  crocus ;  the  edge  of 
the  evermen  border  of  Amaryllis  liktea,  which,  being  in  the 
shade,  bloom  late,  and  are  in  full  flower  from  the  beginning 
of  November  till  Christmas. 

I  cannot  describe  the  animating  delight  and  satisfaction 
which  I  feel  when,  in  a  sunny  day,  I  throw  up  my  dining- 
room  window,  or  am  seated  in  the  summer-house  opposite,  at 
any  time  from  November  till  April  (I  certainly  except  frost 
and  snow,  for,  as  Virgil  says,  — 

''  Ante  focusy  si  irigus  erit,  si  ineasby  in  umbra  "}|  * 

I  say  my  sensations  are  exouisite,  when  looking  down  on  such 
a  beautiful  assemblage  of  delightful  colours,  brought  together 
by  the  art  of  the  horticulturist.  In  November  the  wiul  and 
clumps  display  all  the  various  hues  of  that  delightful  autumnal 
flower,  the  chrysanthemum.  Among  the  evergreens,  the 
scarlet  blossoms  and  fruit  of  the  arbutus,  the  pure  white  of 
the  snowberry,  the  yellow  berries  of  the  privet,  the  yellow  and 
scarlet  berries  of  the  hollies,  the  blossoms  of  the  laurustinus^ 
the  fiery  berries  of  the  Pyracdntbus,  are  most  conspicuous, 
not  to  mention  the  charming  variety  of  colours  displayed  in 
the  leaves  of  each  kind.  In  iSecember,  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  later  kinds  of  chrysanthemums  are  in  bloom;  indeed, 
they  may  be  called  the  flower  which  links  the  autumnal  and 
spring  flowers,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one  link,  which 
January  knocks  out.  That  certainly  is  the  only  month  in  which 
the  borders  are  devoid  of  flowers ;  for  no  sooner  does  February 
commence,  than,  as  Milton  finely  describes,  — 


**  Whim  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 


Ascending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps,  o'erspread 
Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  low'ring  element 

*  **  Before  the  fire,  if  winter,  if  summer,  in  the  ihade." 
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ScQwIs  o'er'che  darkened  landakip  snow,  or  shower, 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun,  with  farewell  sweet. 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.** 

Flora  begins  to  delight  the  eye  with  the  colours  displayed  ia 
the  winter  aconite,  Christmas  rose,  snowdrop,  some  early 
blooming  crocus;  and  every  succeeding  fine  day  produces 
more  beauties  to  the  end  of  the  month ;  and  further,  to  the 
end  of  March,  the  winter  garden  is  one  glow  of  the  most 
enchanting  brilliancy.  So  ends  my  feeble  description  of  a 
winter  garden. 

Every  thing  is  more  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  contra- 
rieties: for  when  I  walk  through  the  fields  in  November, 
the  leaves  fall,  or  are  fallen;  the  gravel  walks  in  my  winter 
garden  are  as  clean  as  a  carpet,  there  being  no  deciduous 
trees  to  strew  the  ground  with  their  falling  leaves.  In  every 
succeeding  month,  till  April,  the  trees  and  hedges  are  leaf- 
less, and  no  flowers  to  be  seen  :  enter  the  winter  garden,  you 
are  struck  with  something  like  a  fairy  scene ;  and  the  most 
unconcerned  observer  cannot  help  admiring  the  beauties  of 
nature,  so  various,  so  charming,  brought  together  into  so 
small  a  spot  by  the  art  of  the  floriculturist. 

Often,  in  October  and  November,  there  are  sharp  frosts  for 
a  night  or  two.  I  protect  the  chrysanthemums  on  the  wall 
by  hanging  mats  on  iron  hooks,  about  4  in.  fi'om  the  wall. 
The  same  expedient  I  likewise  use  to  protect  the  peaches,  &c., 
when  in  bloom.  Those  in  the  borders  I  protect  by  hanging, 
on  the  top  of  each  stick  to  which  they  are  tied,  conical  paste- 
board caps.  With  this  small  trouble  of  protection,  I  insure 
a  fine  bloom ;  when  those  in  the  gardens  of  my  neighbours, 
for  want  of  such  attention,  are  generally  defaced  by  the  frosts. 

T.  R.  RiviR£. 
Hampden  CoUage^  Sawbridgetoorthy 

Herifordshirej  Jan.  2.  1829. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  Burying^  Grounds. 
By  JoHK  H.  MoGGHiDGE,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  WAS  much  pleased  with  the  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
burying-grounds  in  the  last  (December)  Number  of  your 
highly  interesting  Magazine,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  fuller 
notice  of  it  on  some  future  occasion.  It  is  a  subject  which  I 
hope  you  will  resume  in  your  next  Number ;  for  I  know  of  no 
one  better  qualified  to  originate-the  long  wanted  reform  in 
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churchyards  and  buryiBg-groiinds  of  eTery  deseription  than 
yourself,  nor  of  any  one  better  deserving  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  improve  the  taste  of  our  countrymen  in  this  re- , 
^pect.     For  myself,  I  freely  own,  that  I  am  personally  and 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  speedy  redemption  of  your  pledge^ 
being  at  this  moment  in  the  act  of  enclosing  a  burying-grcmnd 
of  about  half  an  acre,  which  I  destine  for  the  use  of  the  inluH 
Utants  of  my  largest  village  (Blackwood),  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  which  I  have  bdTore  given  you  some  accounts. 
The  reform  of  parish  churchyards,  I  fear,  will  be  attended 
with  some  difficulty,  or  at  least  it  may  require  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  mature  snch  a  plan  for  that  purpose,  as 
may  not  be  frustrated  by  the  self-interest  of  some  persons,  and 
the  prejudices  of  others.     As  the  consecration  of  my  village 
burying-^ound  will  be  the  mere  act  of  setting  it  apart  for  the 
necessary  purposes  of  a  receptacle  for  the  dead,  no  greater 
holiness  will  V>&  conferred  upon  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  than 
the  God  of  universal  nature  has  conferred  upon  all  his  works, 
and  therefore  there  will  be  no  vulgar  prejudices  to  be  shocked ; 
and  as  there  will  be  no  interest  created  in  it,  apart  from  its 
appropriate  object,  there  will  be  no  selfish  feeling  excited  to 
hostility.     A  plan  for  laying  out  such  a  burying-ground,  you, 
who  have  thought  on  the  subject,  will  therefore  find  no  difii- 
culty  in  submitting  to  your  readers.     My  intention  is  to  have 
the  whole  area  trenched,  and  cropped  for  one  season,  and  as 
soon  as  prepared,  to  plant,  this  winter,  a  narrow  belt  of  trees 
and  shrubs  all  around  it.     These,  I  venture  to  surmise,  will 
be  a  part  of  your  directions  in  all  cases ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
plants  to  be  employed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
and  its  appropriation  to  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  its  after 
management,  that  I  wish  to  see  a  particular  account  from  your 
pen.     I  say  appropriation  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead^ 
because  until  the  whole  of  the  ground  be  required  for  the  lat^ 
ter,  some  disposition  must  be  made,  and  care  taken  of  what  is 
oot  actually  appropriated  for  burying  in ;  and  will  you  con- 
sider how  far,  and  under  what  regulations  the  living  should 
be  either  required  or  permitted  to  keep  neat  or  ornament  the 
graves  of  their  relatives  and  fi*iends  ?     Such  of  your  readers 
9s  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  statements  I  have  sent  you  re- 
specting  my  village  system,  or  who  are  concerned  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  personal  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  society,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  system 
I  have  adopted  continues  to  '*  work  welL"   The  three  villages 
'  on  my  property  in  this  neighbourhood  now  contain  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  male  part 
of  which  have  freehold  leases.     Since  my  last  letter  addressed 
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to  you  oh  this  subject,  the  school-room  in  Blackwood  village 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  also,  in  which  divine  service  is 
performed  twice  every  Sunday  to  respectable  congregations ; 
and  in  order  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  none,  and  to  include 
within  its  benefits  as  many  as  possible,  this  service  is  meant 
to  be  practical  rather  than  theoretical;  but  where  doctrinal 
points  are  necessarily  touched  upon,  the  express  words  of 
Scripture  are  preferably  used.  A  Sundav  school  has  been 
lately  established  in  the  same  village,  and  a  society  for  free 
enquiry,  which  promises  to  flourish,  has  held  its  weekly  meet- 
ings by  permission  in  the  school-room,  and  they  are  meant  to 
be  continued  everv  Wednesday  evening. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  John  H.  Moggridge. 

IVoodfield,  Monmouthshire^  Dec,  12.  1828. 

We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request 
of  our  much  valu^  correspondent  in  a  future  Number ;  at  pre- 
sent (Jan.  19.),  having  staid  ratlier  long  in  Paris,  we  have 
hardly  time  to  prepare  the  present  for  the  press.  —  ConcL 


^ '         Art.  IX.     Plan  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  at  Annat, 
By  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie,  C.M.H.S. 

Sir, 
I  BELIEVE  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilson  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  353.),  that  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to  make  "  a 
kitchen-garden  as  agreeable  and  as  interesting  a  scene  as  any 
other  part  of  a  country  residence."  Utility  is  very  closely 
connected  with  our  ideas  of  beauty,  and  I  know  of  no  spot  of 

f  round  within  the  landlord's  demesnes,  of  equal  value  with  the 
itchen  and  fruit  garden. 
Irregular  figures,  which  resemble  the  freaks  of  nature,  can- 
not indeed  with  propriety  be  admitted  within  a  walled  garden. 
To  facilitate  the  operation  of  straight  row  planting,  it  is  in 
some  degree  necessary  to  have  the  plots  rectilinear,  at  least  on 
two  sides.  An  opinion  too  prevails,  that  walls  which  form  any 
segment  of  a  circle  promote  injurious  reverberation  of  winds, 
and  hence,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  straight-lined  walls  are 
adopted  ;  and  this  regularity  in  the  building  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  style  in  the  ground  plots.  Where  *'  every 
alley  must  have  its  brother/'  the  variety  which  pleases  in 
viewing  natural  objects  is  absent 

After  long  experience,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  an  opinion 
which  I  believe  to  be  pret^  general,  that  curvilinear  walls  are 
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more  injarious,  or  less  protecting  to  tender  fruit  trees,  than 
such  as  run  in  straight  lines.  On  circular  walls  I  have  always 
found  the  fruit  and  wood  as  early,  and  as  well  ripened,  as  the 
same  variety  on  the  same  aspect  on  straight-lined  walls.  Where 
such  walls  form  a  parallelogram,  I  have  always  observed  that 
at  and  near  the  comers  the  wood  was  small,  drawn,  and  un- 
healthy; the  blossom  scanty,  and  the  fruit  few,  puny,  and 
insipid.  Through  the  kind  indulgence  of  one  of  the  yery  best 
of  masters  (the  late  Lieut.  General  R.  Stuart,  of  Rait),  I  was 
allowed,  twenty  years  ago,  to  lay  out  Annat  garden  agreeably 
to  my  own  fancy,  a  plan  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  {Jig.  9.). 


The  curve  in  the  north  wall  admitted  of  similar  curves  in  the 
adjacent  lines;  the  south  outside  and  inside  walks  and  borders 
are  level  across,  rising  very  gently  from  the  middle  to  the  east 
and  west  walls.  From  the  inside  of 'the  interior  border  the 
ffround  rises  towards  the  north  wall  a  foot  in  twelve.  The  wall- 
borders  and  walks  on  the  outsides  of  the  west,  north,  and  east 
walls  are  also  level  across ;  the  banks  which  form  the  slip  on 
these  sides,  rise  with  a  regular  slope  from  the  low  walks, 
which  bound  the  wall-borders  to  the  height  of  14  ft,  the  upper 
walk  is  thus  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  garden  wall.  As 
the  garden  is  situate  on  a  sloping  bank  about  1  SO  ft  higher 
than  the  adjacent  low  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the  upper  walk  on  the 
top  of  these  banks  forms  a  delightful  promenade ;  and  to  ren- 
der it  interesting  to  the  lover  c?  botany,  a  collection  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  arranged,  afler  the  sexual  system,  commences  at 
the  south  side  of  the  east  outer  gate,  and  is  continued  in  the 
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border  n&U  the  hedge,  all  round,  and  terminates  at  the  north 
side  of  the  satne  gate.  The  south  outside  border  forms  a  ter- 
race, and  Is  enclosed  by  a  holly  hedge  on  the  top  of  a  sunk 
fence.  The  rest  of  the  slip  is  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  thorn 
and  holly  alternately,  enclosing  in  all  an  area  of  2^  Scotch 
acres,  in  which  space  the  lengtn  of  walks  is  1230  yards,  lead-* 
ing  to  considerable  variety  of  ground  and  objects,  without  the 
appearance  of  being  crowded.  A  few  fruit  trees  are  planted 
irregularly  in  the  banks,  and  the  ground  is  occupied  as  a 
nursery,  aaa  are  three  semicircular  sloping  walls,  recently 
made,  to  give  Mr.  Henderson  of  Brechin's  mode  ajfair  trial;  c  c 
are  beech  hedges,  14ft.  high,  to  correspond  with  the  height  of 
the  wall,  separating  the  south  outside  walk  and  borders  from 
the  rest  of  the  slip,  which  gives  that  place  an  air  of  retirement ; 
e  e  e^  the  brick  wails ;  d  dy  the  hedge  round  the  slip.  My 
time  does  not  at  present  allow  me  to  give  a  transverse  section, 
but  I  trust  the  inclination  of  the  ground  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  description. 

If  you  insert  this  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  it  may  induce 
others  of  my  brethren  to  communicate  plans  of  such  gardens 
as  they  may  have  laid  out,  and  thus  by  criticisijig  our  works, 
you  may  promote  the  embellishment  of  the  kitchen-garden,  as 
well  as  confer  a  favour  on,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 
Annat  Garden^  near  Erroly  Perthsliirey  Archd.  Gorrie. 

January  6.  1829. 


Art.  X.     On  Landseape'Gardening/  as  a  Part  of  the  Study  and 
Business  of  Practical  Gardeners.  By  a  Landscafe-Gardener. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  IV.  p.  476.) 

Of  Buildings* — Although  buildings  are  not  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  landscape-gardener,  yet  as  they  have  a  relative 
and  imposing  effect  on  his  dispositions,  and  very  often  govern 
many  oif  his  operations,  it  is  necessai'y  he  should  understand 
as  much  of  architecture,  as  will  enable  him  to  judge  how  far 
the  style,  magnitude,  and  situation  of  a  mansion  is  in  conso- 
nance with  the  character  of  the  grounds.  Without  such  knoMf- 
ledge  he  will  be  unable  to  adapt  new  features  with  propriety, 
or  correct  incongruous  features  which  exist,  so  as  to  produce 
a  harmonious  whole. 

If  a  picturesque  building  stands  on  a  district  of  the  same 
character  the  improver's  task  is  easy ;  or,  if  a  beautiful  Gre- 
cian house  be  surrdunded  by  beautiftiUy  disposed  grounds,  his 
business  is  equally  so.     The  magnitude  of  the  building  in 
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either  case  directs  the  magnitude  and  style  of  the  accom- 
paniments. 

If  such  congruoas  circumstances  be  reversed,  much  address 
will  be  required  to  make  a  consistent  whole.  To  change 
beautiful  ground  or  scenery  into  that  of  a  picturesque  charac* 
ter,  though  perfectly  practicable,  would  incur  heavy  expense^ 
and  occasion  many  ridiculous  exploits ;  and  to  reauce  pictu- 
resque scenery  to  that  of  beauty,  would  reouire  such  a  system 
of  leveling  and  smoothing  operation  as  would  oflPend  every  eye 
of  real  taste. 

If  it  be  necessary  that  the  gardener  should  know  enough  of 
architecture  to  be  able  to  accommodate  his  features  to  the 
character  and  magnitude  of  a  mansion,  it  is  no  less  necessary 
that  the  architect  should  be  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
landscape,  in  order  that  no  such  incongruities  of  architecture 
and  natural  scenery  above  alluded  to  should  ever  occur.     In- 
deed a  question  has  arisen,  whether  the  architect  or  landscape- 
gardener  should  bejirst  employed  in  the  formation  or  improve- 
ment of  a  country  seat;  that  is,  whether  the  site  of  a  new 
house  should  be  fixed  by  the  former  or  the  latter.     On  the 
one  hand  it  is  admitted,  Uiat,  as  the  architect  must  be  account- 
able for  all  the  comforts,  the  stability,  and  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  dwelling,  he  should  certainly  have  his  choice  of 
the  spot  where  it  could  best  stand.     This  granted,  the  gar- 
dener would  only  have   to  dovetail  his  accompaniments  of 
wood,  water,  &c.  to  complete  the  place.     But,  says  the  gar- 
dener, the  natural  features  and  character  of  the  country,  the 
uncontrollable   ^*  genius   of  the   place "   should   govern   the 
architect  as  well  as  himself.     The  natural  character  is  fixed ; 
and  there  is  almost  always  a  central  point  which  commands 
the  greater  share  of  the  surrounding  surface,  or  at  least  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  landscape,  all  circumstances  of 
convenience,  aspect,  and  propriety  consklered.     The  principal 
vrindows  of  the  house  should  command  the  best  views ;  and  if 
this  has  been  neglected  by  the  architect,  the  gardener's  busi- 
ness is  rendered  difficult,  it  will  be  beyond  his  power  to  form  a 
consistent  whole ;  his  general  design,  which  the  character  of  the 
place  imposes,  will  be  deranged,  and,  consequently,  imperfect. 

This  shows  that  the  artists  should  understand  something  of 
each  other's  business,  and  should  always  regard  each  other's 
'  opinion. 

When,  however,  this  very  material  point  has  been  neglected 
by  the  architect  (and  which  is  too  often  the  case),  all  the  gar- 
dener can  do  in  such  circumstances  is  to  make  the  immediate 
accompaniments  of  the  house  partake  as  much  as  possible  of 
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its  character,  and  improve  the  distaDt  scenery  as  will  best 
accord  with  its  natural  character. 

With  respect  to  ornamental  or  horticultural  buildings,  their 
place  is  usually  fixed  by  the  gardener,  and  the  structure,  in 
course,  is  arranged  by  the  architect,  the  style  of  the  house 
being  the  basis. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  preliminary  to  the  practical 
remarks  which  follow,  and  which  are  intended  to  show  more 
directly  their  application.  This  will  be  easiest  done  by  choos- 
ing well  known  subjects,  where  the  landscape-gardener's  art  is 
always  displayed. 

The  Bjoyal  Palace. — Royal  palaces  are  generally  in  the 
environs  of  the  metropolis.  Champain  scenery  can  but  rarely 
be  appropriated  as  an  appendage,  but  whatever  portion  of 
ffround  may  belong  to  the  royal  residence,  it  must  be  disposed 
m  a  style  which  at  every  step  should  impress  ideas  of  gran- 
deur and  pre-eminence.  Had  the  architect  and  gardener  a 
choice,  they  would  place  the  palace  on  a  considerable  emi- 
nence ;  its  front  overlooking  the  city ;  its  gilded  domes  sur- 
mounting all  other  objects,  and  commanding  as  extensive 
views  as  possible  of  the  suliject  territory. 

The  architect  would  place  the  palace  on  a  raised  terrace, 
faced  on  the  front  and  flank  sides  in  the  same  architectural 
style  as  the  palace  itself,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  and  all 
the  objects  of  Italian  gardening;  in  the  rear  will  be  placed  the 
various  offices,  closely  surrounded  by  thick  plantations,  in 
which  may  be  shady  rides,  &c. 

The  gardener's  business  here  will  be  to  apply  the  principles 
of  Dutch  gardening,  by  tracing  frpm  the  three  fronts,  direct, 
and  very  wide  glades  or  approaches  to,  or  openings  from  the 
the  palace,  each  terminated  by  suitable  buildings  as  gates,  or 
pavilions.  The  sides  of  these  openings  should  be  planted  with 
double  or  treble  ranks  of  regular-growing  trees,  as  limes,  elms, 
planes,  or  chestnuts.  Two  intermediate  glades  may  diverge 
from  the  angles  of  the  principal  front  also  regularly  planted. 
The  angular  spaces  contained  between  those  diverging  avenues 
should  be  filled  with  dense  masses  of  trees,  intersected'  by 
right-lined  vistas  from  different  parts  of  one  opening  to  an- 
other. No  kind  of  variety,  intricacy,  or  irregularity  should  be 
admitted  here;  nothing  should  distract  the  eye,  or  call  the 
mind  firom  the  serene  dignity  of  the  scene.  The  architecture,  * 
masses  of  vegetation,  expai^ses  qf  lawn  and  water,  and  walks, 
should  all  assimilate  in  amplitude. 

Country  residences  for  royalty  have  no  peculiar  distinction 
from  those  of  the  nobility,  save  only,  perhaps,  regal  emblems 
on  the  gates,  and  among  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
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baildings.  Temporary  residences,  as  pavilioils,  cottaffes,  &Cy 
may  be  decorated  as  fancy  may  suggest ;  it  is  impossible  that 
any  rule  of  art  or  taste  can  be  applied,  in  blending  the  insignia 
of  a  palace  with  the  humble  structure  and  homely  exterior  of 
a  hut* 

Tke  Episcopal  Palace.  *-  Seclusion  and  solemn  ouiet  are 
the  principal  characteristics  of  a  bishop's  palace,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  such  a  place  is  formed  anew*  If  the  gardener  is 
called  on  to  improve,  he  has  only  to  preserve  every  mark  of 
antiquity,  and  add  such  features  as  will  assimilate  with  its 
character.  The  ancient  avenue  leading  to  the  venerable  pile : 
groves  of  fiill-grown  trees,  in  which  the  spreading  cedar,  cypress, 
yew,  and  towering  pines  prevail ;  shadv  walks  leading  irom  the 
cloistered  wings ;  the  well*stocked  fish-^KUid,  and  the  walled 
mrden,  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  a  residence. 
Evergreen  shrubs  should  prevail  to  the  embowering  privacy 
of  the  home  walks.  Distant  views  may  be  admitted,  but  so 
as  not  to  expose  the  palace ;  and  intermediate  scenery  may  be 
improved,  as  will  best  accord  with  the  general  character  of 
the  domain. 

Abbeysy  Priories^  S^c.  —  These  old  religious  establishments 
are  now  chiefly  lay  property.  Where  they  have  been  changed 
into  private  dwellings,  the  original  Saxon  or  Gothic  style  of 
builoing,  in  many  instances,  has  been  preserved,  and  conse- 
quently imposes  a  corresponding  style  of  accompaniment. 
Many  fine  old  places  of  this  description  have  been  sadly  de- 
nuded by  systematic  levellers,  without  taste  or  reflection ;  and 
the  old  stately  mansion  thrust  out  upon  a  naked  lawn,  com- 
pletely stripped  of  all  its  former  honours. 

When  the  gardener  b  called  on  to  improve  such  places,  he 
will  do  well  to  preserve  some  of  the  old  contemporary  accom- 
paniments of  the  house,  restore  such  as  are  wanting,  save  all 
the  ddest  trees,  and  endeavour,  by  a  iudicious  disposition  and 
choice  of  young  ones,  to  give  the  wnole  a  bold  picturesque 
character.  Tufted-headed  trees,  as  the  evergreen  and  common 
oak,  elm,  &c.,  contrast  well  with  the  perpendicular  lines  and 
shadows  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  the  mature  forms  of  the 
cedars  and  Scotch  fir,  produce  a  contrast  quite  suitable  with 
this  style  of  building.  Such  buildings  also  require  to  be  more 
closely  concealed  by  wood  than  those  of  more  modem  date ; 
for  which  purpose,  the  glades  through  which  they  are  seen 
should  be  closer ;  separate  parts  of  them  only  shown  in  de- 
tail. 

Castellated  Mansions.  —  Many  of  those  Norman  structures 
still  remain  as  country  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
many  new  buildings  have  been  erected  in  imitation  of  them* 
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As  the  complexion  of  a  castle  declsros  it  to  be  fiir  defence  ftnd 
security,  the.  deceit  may  be  carried  a  little  farther  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  bv  giving  the  grpvHid  some  impressions  from 
the  science  of  fortification.  The  scarp^  J^se^  and  camUer*- 
scarpf  may  be  well  and  rationally  imitated  in  forming  a  ter- 
race. The  ha-ha  may  represent  a  line  of  ctrcumroaUation  be- 
yond a  glacis  of  lawn.  Approaehea  may  be  quite  in  character. 
If  water  be  in  the  composition,  a  tete  dupont  would  be  no 
mean  embellishment ;  and  caoeredvoayi  may  be  introduced  with 
perfect  propriety.  In  short,  an  uncle  Toby  designer  might 
ichnographically  make  out  a  very  clever  thing;  and  altogether 
as  rational,  as  planting  a  park  m  the  order  of  some  famous 
battle. 

But  as  these  castellated  mansions  (designed  in  the  office  of 
die  architect,  perhaps,  without  reference  to  their  intended 
site)  are  often  seen  standing  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  grounds, 
the  gardener  can  hardly  determine  what  to  do  with  them. 
Nothing  that  he  can  do  will  be  at  once  consistent  with  such  a 
building  and  such  a  place.  The  character  of  the  building  re- 
quires the  boMest  description  of  picturesque  scenery ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  upon  a  surface  which  is  simply  beautiful. 

But  when  such  buildings  stand  on  a  site  which  justifies  their 
character,  where  the  difficulty  of  approach  and  commanding 
height  gives  the  idea  of  impregnability,  like  the  aerie  of  an 
eagle  built  on  Jiigh  ;  crowning  the  highest  peak  of  a  promon- 
tory, or  the  top  of  an  insulated  rock  in  the  middle  of  an  exten- 
sive vale ;  where  the  surrounding  country  is  of  a  mountainous 
character,  here  shooting  boldly  forward  in  disjointed  clifis,  and 
there  receding  back  in  deep  winding  dells ;  such  position  for 
a  castle  is  in  every  respect  appropriate.  As  the  dread  of  hos- 
tile attack  no  longer  exists,  all  the  enrichments  of  planting  may 
be  given,  even  up  to  the  ramparts ;  on  the  surrounding  heights ; 
on  the  sloping  ^es  of  the  dells :  on  the  shelves  of  the  rocks, 
and  In  detached  groups  in  the  vale,  to  checker  the  verdant 
mead.  Water  usufriiy  abounds  in  such  situations ;  aiid  whe- 
ther as  a  partly  surrounding  lake;  or  river,  much  may  be 
made  of  it  Bridges,  islets,  sailing  vessels,  with  all  its  gay 
reflections. 

Fortunate  is  the  possessor  of  such  a  romantic  spot ;  every 
kind  of  scenic  gratification  may  be  his.  Happy  the  designer 
who  has  such  a  spot  to  decorate ;  it  iJlows  full  scope  for  tlie 
exercise  of  his  powers,  the  most  ample  field  for  the  display 
of  his  talents.  Beauty  may  be  presented  playing  on  the  banl^ 
of  the  lake ;  picturesqueness  will  appear  in  the  irregular  ele- 
vations and  outlines  of  the  buildings,  and  firom  the  broken 
and  shaggy  fronts  of  the  higher  grounds ;  and  even  irapres- 
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Bions  of  sublifxuty  may  be  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
union  of  the  works  of  nature,  heightened  by  those  of  art 

Country  Seats.  — The  manner  in  which  a  great  majority  nf 
those  delifi^uful  residences  are  laid  out  and  improved  by  tlie 
landscape-gardener,  has  created  a  style  which  has  acquired 
the  distinction  of  English  gardening.  The  finely  wooded 
state  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  the  present  iashion  was  intnv* 
duced,  enabled  the  designers  to  execute  this  peculiar  style 
with  very  fine  eBeeU  Even  entirely  new  places,  taken  in  from 
commons  within  the  last  fourscore  years,  have  risen  into 
admirable  beauty  and  value*  Many  of  them  are  perfect  types 
of  the  chastely  beautiful,  the  interestingly  picturesque,  and 
numbers,  from  their  extent  and  magnitude  of  design,  truly 
magnificent. 

Such  places  deserve  imitation,  as  they  are  examples  of  our 
national  taste ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  thing  like 
rules  for  the  execution.  The  character  of  the  country,  of  the 
place,  its  buildings,  woods,  peculiar  features,  and  situation, 
ibrm  the  basis,  on  which  whatever  the  improver  may  see  fit 
to  add  or  take  away  must  be  founded. 

T/ie  Ferme  omee.  -^  To  surround  a  country  residence  with 
beautiful  scenery,  invariably  requires  a  sacrifice  of  useful  lani^ 
not  always  agreeable  to  proprietors  of  limited  fortune  or  pos* 
sessions.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  urged  that 
no  marks  of  useful  and  necessary  cultivation  can  possibl} 
offend  the  eye  of  taste,  provided  they  are  not  forced  inti 
notice;  that  a  walk  or  ride  through  fruitful  trees,  waving  corn, 
and  thriving  sheep  is  as  interesting,  and  may  be  made  as 
inviting,  as  the  devious  drive  through  open  groves,  exotic 
shrubs,  and  dappled  deer.  An  ornamented  farm  has  there- 
fore been  admitted  as  a  legitimate  expedient  of  uniting  the 
beauties  of  landscape  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil. 
A  farming  gentleman  may  have  ^^  a  painter's  eye,"  and,  in 
disposing  his  farm,  will  wish  to  keep  a  moderate  space  before 
his  windows  in  highly  dressed  order ;  next,  his  meadows  and 
pastures  in  a  park-like  state,  and  his  arable  fields  in  the  ofF- 
scape.  These  last  he  will  intersect  with  rides  or  green  drives 
along  his  hedge-row  elms,  or  through  irregular  groups  ot 
unlopped  trees,  that  he  may  visit  at  pleasure  nis  ])loughman's 
ibrrows,  his  mower's  swathes,  or  ^*  reaper  train." 

Such  things  have  been  executed  with  great  success,  and 
chiefly  by  the  highly  talented  proprietors  themselves.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  estates  in  Britain  are  laid  oat  in  this 
manner.  It  has  the  peculiar  charm  of  uniting  the  sweet  with 
the  useful ;  and,  though  such  a  disposition  cannot  be  allowed 
with  propriety  to  break  in  upon  the  high  keeping  of  a  noble- 
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man's  seat,  it  is  by  Far  the  most  suitable  for  that  of  a  private 
country  gentleman.  No  landscape-gardener,  however,  is  equal 
to  the  task  of  doing  tliis  properly,  who  has  not  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  convenience,  operations,  and 
practical  routine  of  agriculture. 

734^  Manor  House.  — This  building,  with  its  "  hall  of  grey 
renown,"  requires  no  particular  embellishment  from  the  gar- 
dener, save  what  the  lord  (if  he  be  a  resident)  or  his  agent 
xnay  wish,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  farm-houses  around.  If 
it  has  no  old  marks  of  superiority  about  itself,  a  few  groups 
of  conspicuous  trees,  planted  near  it,  will  sufficiently  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  tlunting  Box.  — This  is  erected  on  manors,  or  portions 
of  the  estate  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  seat.  Intended 
as  an  occasional  residence,  the  house  itself  is  small,  but  with 
ample  additions  of  stabling,  kennels,  boiling-houses,  &c.  The 
^pasture  ground  is  divided  into,  paddocks,  diverging  from  ex- 
.tensive  circular  sheds  or  hovels  near  the  stables,  for  the  con- 
venience of  turning  out  and  feeding  the  stud.  The  fences 
between  the  padc&cks .  should  be  high  and  thick  hedges. 
:Several  clumps  of  shady  trees  should  be  planted  in  each 
.paddock,  and  supplied  with  water,  either  in  ponds  or  troughs. 

The  Rural  Villa.  — These  dwellings  appear  in  the  neigh- 
.bourhood  of  country  villages.  Placed  near  the  end  of  a 
square  meadow,  a  little  dressed  ground  for  shrubs  and  flowers 
•in  front,  a  garden  and  meadow  behind,  surrounded   by  a 

!>lanted  walk  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  a  belt  within  the  outer 
ence,  completes  the  place. 

Tonvn  Villas  resemble  the  foregoing,  only  the  house  is 
larger,  and  the  premises  are  surrounded  by  walls  and  iron 
palisades.  The  disposition  of  the  interior  is  more  a  work  of 
.fancy  than  of  taste. 

Ornamental  Cottages. — »Much  of  "  this  kind  of  thing  "is 
done  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All  the  extravagances  of 
&ncy  and  whimsical  conceit,  are  exercised  in  torturing  costly 
materials  into  all  the  accidentally  rude  members  of  the  poor 
man's  hut.  The  gaudy  colours,  and  fantastic  forms,  with 
which  some  of  these  erections  are  bedizened,  seem  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  romantic  devices  of  a  citoyenelle.  Muslin  or 
silken  curtains,  flapping  through  the  lattice-glazed  window, 
plastic  figures  from  the  antique,  and  the  most  valuable  exotic 
shrubs  grace  the  litde  lawn ;  a  Grecian  or  Gothic  portico 
screens  the  front  door,  while  the  rats  and  sparrows  are  nestline 
in  the  frowning  thatch.  Rational  taste  is  not  wanted,  and 
very  seldom  consulted  in  such  affairs;  still  castellated  cottages 
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arise,  and  not  unfirequently  do  they  appear  in  the  semblance  of 
Gothic  chapels. 

Notwithstanding  such  freaks  of  tasteless  expenditure,  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  not  amiss,  as  encouraging  mechanical  trade ; 
and  an  indication  of  the  improving  taste,  however  defective,  of 
the  country.  A  man  ^^  who  pleases  to  want "  such  thinffs,  and 
is  gratified  with  showy  plants,  furniture,  and  a  conspicuous 
house,  evinces  superior  intellect ;  he  is  above  the  sordid  feelinff 
of  getting  all  he  can,  and  keeping  all  he  can  get ;  besides,  such 
a  f£^bk)n  dresses  the  face  of  the  country,  and  is,  itnquestion- 
ably,  a  sign  of  national  prosperity. 

Of  the  Entrance  or  Approach,  — The  tracing  out  and  execu- 
tion of  this  material  appendage  to  a  country  mansion,  is  an 
afiair  which  requires  particular  attention.  The  outer  gate  and 
porter^s  lodge  ought  to  partake  of  the  architecture  of  the 
house,  and  be^  in  diaracter  and  design,  proportionable  thereto. 
Its  place  should  be  at  some  inviting  point,  at  a  proper  distance 
from,  and  before  coming  abreast  of,  the  house,  and,  if  possible, 
where  the  public  roacT  appears  to  diverge  therefrom.  Th^ 
approach  should  rather  ascend  to  the  house  than  otherwise. 
The  easiest  line  for  a  carriage  will  also  be  found  the  most 
graceful.  No  attempt  at  great  display  of  the  nuinsion  and 
park  should  be  made  immediately  on  entering  the  latter;  a 
glimpse  only  of  the  former  may  be  had ;  and  at  which  pointy 
as  much  of  the  carriage-road  as  is  seen  in  advance,  should 
appear  to  trend  towards  the  house.  No  more  of  the  house 
should  be  seen,  till  almost  arrived  at  the  hall-door.  No  int^ 
rior  gate  should  be  allowed.  I^  from  inequality  of  ground, 
the  road  must  be  conducted  in  various  directions,  much  of  the 
line  must  not  be  vbible  at  once ;  and,  for  every  such  turning^ 
there  must  also  be  a  visible  reason ;  the  deviation  and  the 
cause  should  always  appear  together;  nothing  is  more  ridiculous 
than  proceeding  over  a  vacant  space,  without  some  leading 
object  A  house,  trees,  bridge,  or  gate,  are  objects  which  can 
only  justify  any  departure  from  a  direct  course.  For  the  sake 
of  easy  sweeps,  or  for  gaining  some  very  interesting  point  in 
proceeding  firom  the  outer  gate  to  the  house,  obstacles  may  be 
placed  or  planted  afler  such  sweeps  are  made.  This  is  per- 
fectly justifiable,  if  good  reasons  can  be  given  for  it. 

The  properties  ol  a  well-made  carriage-road  are,  firmnesSf 
dryness,  smoothness,  and  durability.  To  obtain  these,  much 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  material.  If  gravel,  or  stone  of 
sufiicient  hardness  can  be  had,  a  good  and  substantially  firm 
road  ma^  be  made.  First  dig  out  the  bed  of  the  road,  to  the 
depth  of*^  fifteen  or  more  inches  (if  the  subsoil  be  clay>  or  sofl 
earth),  which  may  be  carted  or  wheeled  away,  except  what 
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may  be  wanted  to  make  up  the  sides  in  passing  through  hollows. 
Fill  this  bed  or  trench,  two  thirds  of  its  depth,  with  the 
coarsest  pf  the  metal,  i.  e.  stones  of  from  six  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  well  compacted  tc^etlier.  On  this  foundation,  lay  a 
stratum  of  screened  gravel,  or  finely  broken  stone,  two  inches 
thick,  also  well  and  equally  trodden  down;  and,  lastly,  cover 
over  with  a  thin  coat  of  fine  sandy  gravel  or  road-sand*  The 
surface  should  be  very  nearly  level  across,  leaving  it  but 
dightly  raised  in  the  middle ;  and  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  level  it  longitudinally,  but  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  undulating,  so  that  no  surface  water  may  lie, 
particular  care  being  taken  that  it  be  drained  off  into  the  turf, 
at  every  dip  or  depression.  A  road  which  is  longitudinally 
level,  never  dries  quickly ;  on  which  account,  it  is  also  lesa 
durable.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  public-road  makers ; 
M^Adam  himself  not  excepted;  because,  a  road  guttered  by 
carriage-wheels  prevents  water  running  off  transversely. 

With  respect  to  the  width  of  a  carriage-road,  it  should  be, 
Hiore  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  or  to  the  qua* 
lity  and  firmness  of  the  ground  over  which  it  passes ;  for,  if 
this  be  firm  enough  to  bear  a  carriage  in  breaking  out  of  the 
way  of  another,  it  will  save  the  expense  of  making  the  road 
wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass.  A  uselessly  wide  road 
is  not  only  expensive  to  make  at  first,  but  for  ever  after 
expensive  to  keep  clean  (and,  if  not  kept  clean,  is  ever  up** 
braiding  the  owner  with  neglect),  and  occupies  unnecessarily 
land  which  would  look  much  better  covered  with  grass.  Such 
considerations  would  not  enter  the  mind  of  a  landscape-gar* 
dener  in  laying  out  an  approach  to  a  palace,  or  any  thing  like 
a  palace ;  but,  for  a  Ferme  orn6e  seven  feet  wide  is  quit  sufii^ 
cient  This  width  will  be  mostly  kept  clean  by  the  repair  of 
carriages,  and  if  the  road  be  constructed  with  materials  and 
in  manner  above  stated,  no  ruts,  or  quarters  will  ever  appear 
on  it  after  being  fairly  settled,  and  attended  to  during  its 
settling. 

Such  a  road  should  not  have  elevated  edges ;  the  turf  should 
die  into  the  gravel  without  any  very  visibly  butting  line ;  and, 
if  any  thing,  the  gravel  should  be  rather  lower  than  the  turf, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  seen  in  looking  across  it  from  dis* 
tant  parts  of  the  park. 

Although  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  will  assist 
to  keep  the  road  dry  as  well  as  firm,  yet  it  must  not  be  for<^ 
gotten  that  such  a  trench  as  this,  cut  into  a  bed  of  clay,  will 
be  a  receptacle  for  water,  as  well  as  for  hard  materials ;  but 
this  the  designer  will  be  aware  o^  and  provide  against,  by 
open  or  covered  drains,  wlnle  employed  in  the  formation. 
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The  otbcr  appendages  of  a  oottntiy  seat  viually  arranged 
by  the  designer  are  the  gardens,  &c.  Their  extent  is  always 
in  prfiportioD  to  the  sixe  of  the  house  and  family  establbhment. 
The  domestic  offioes  are  generally  comprised  in  a  quadrangle 
behind  the  mansion ;  beyond  this  the  kitchen*garden,  with  it^ 
appurtenances  of  walls,  hot4iottses,  &c.  All  theae  aite  most 
conveniently  concealed  and  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and 
walks,  bounded  by  a  sunk  fence,  dividing  it  from  the  park. 
This  pleasure-ground  is  varied  with  turf,  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees,  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  principal 
views  of  the  park,  of  which  it  should  be  considered  as  only  a 
more  dressed  part  In  this  is  placed  the  ffreen-house,  con* 
servatory,  and  flower-gardeq.  Here,  also,  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  are  disposed,  arranged, 
and  intermixed  near  the  bouse  with  architectural  and  sculptural 
ornaments,  in  the  Italian  manner. 

As  this  portion  of  the  gardens  is  solely  intended  for  pedea» 
trian  exercise  and  recreation,  every  thing  here  should  be  con* 
tributory  thereto :  general  smoothness  of  walks  and  turf,  tha 
gayest  flowers,  the  sweetest  plants,  shady  bowers  with  seats« 
chairs,  6uo^  Here,  also,  should  be  placed  the  arbm'etum,  lapi-» 
dium  for  rock  fdants,  and  aquarium  for  those  which  thrive 
ealy  in  water.  The  extent  will  depend  on  the  diaxmcter  of 
the  place,  local  circumstances,  or  the  taste  of  the  owner.  The 
whole  should  form  a  kind  of  terrace,  from  which  the  scenerf 
of  the  park  or  distant  country  may  be  seen.  To  such  soenas 
it  becomes  the  fere-ground,  and  consequestiy  mnat  be  laid  ^miI 
and  planted  accordingly. 

The  extreme  smoouiness  of  the  foreground  in  English 
ffardening  is,  in  the  estimation  of  pmnters^  its  greatest  blemish^ 
Levelling  the  surface^  and  especially  under  groves  and  groupi 
of  trees,  which  only  present  an  a^regation  of  naked  stems  to 
the  eye,  adds  to  the  monotony.  This  is  a  point  on  whidi  there 
IB  much  differenoe  of  opinion.  The  painter  is  desirous  of 
having  all  his  nearest  objects  boldly  relieved  by  a  back-ground, 
and  supported  or.  accompanied  by  under-growths,  but  is  totally 
indMerent  what  the  badc-grouod  or  under-growths  may  be; 
but  the  man  wbo  is  eivaged  in  creating  or  improving  park 
scenery,  uninflttenced  by  the  painter's  ideas,  cannot  easily 
divest  himself  of  the  endeavoiur  to  impress  some  degree  of 
polish.  Inequalities  of  sur&oe  are  therefore  unconsciously 
levelled^  nmgbnesses,  especially  if  caused  by  the  presence  of 
uncultivated  plants,  are  designedly  cleared  away ;  and,  thousrh 
this  .may  reflect  credit  on  the  improver,  it  wottld  most  assuneoly 
he  undervalued  by  the  painter. 

n  il 
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The  reason  is  this :  plants  have  other  peculiarities  besides 
those  of  contour  or  colour;  some  are  poisonous,  others  savage, 
hostile,  noxious.  If  a  painter  were  also  a  botanist  or  gardener, 
he  would  probably  hesitate  to  place  monstrous  docks,  hemr 
lock,  or  odious  nettles  on  his  fore-ground ;  and,  if  a  naturalist, 
would  hardly  admit  hobgoblin  plants  which  neither  naturalist 
nor  gardener  ever  saw. 

Here  the  artists  differ :  the  gardener  is  compelled  to  attend 
to  the  character  of  his  plants,  the  painter  regards  only  their 
form  in  composition.  Were  the  latter  to  execute  on  the 
ground  what  he  feels  necessary,  and  delights  to  depict  on  the 
canvass,  the  pleasing  marks  of  cultivation  and  propriety  would 
be  sacrificed  to  pictorial  effect 

This,  however,  would  be  hideous  in  real  landscape ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  justifi- 
cation of  such  attempts,  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  late 
Mr.  Knight  (author  of  TTie  Landscape)^  or  Sir  Uvedaie  Price 
himself,  would  advise  such  absurdity.  AH  those  accomplished 
arbiters  of  fine  taste  wished  to  inculcate  is,  that,  in  forminff 
real  landscape,  the  principle  of  pictorial  composition  should 
be  studied,  and  imitated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  gardener. 

In  uniting  the  features  of  the  pleasure-ground  with  those  of 
the  park,  therefore,  attention  must  be  given  to  plant  the  con- 
necting masses  of  the  former,  so  as  to  rail  in  properly  with  the 
latter.  The  marginal  plants  on  this  enclosed  fore-ground 
should  be  of  some  strongly  marked  cliaractery  in  order  that  they 
may  be  a  good  contrast  to  the  softened  forms  and  foliage  in 
the  distance.  Sometimes  the  groups  within  the  fence  must  be 
continued  on  the  outside  by  trees  or  shrubs  of  self-protecting 
character;  and  the  nearest  groups  of  trees  in  the  park  should 
have  a  shrubbery-like  appearance  given  them,  by  being  thickly 
planted  with  suitable  under-growths. 

As  the  practicability  of  this  process,  viz.  the  disposing  trees 
and  shrubs  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  so  much  admired  by 
painters,  has  been  much  questioned  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  stated  here,  with 
the  circumstances  bearing  upon  it,  and  the  means  which  may 
be  available  in  the  gardener's  hands  for  its  accomplishment. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  favourite  sylvan  scenery  of 
the  painter  i^N>nly  met  with  (Hi  uncultivated  land,  or  in  forests 
where  neglect  or  accident  have  produced  those  combinations 
so  suitable  for  his  pencil.  The  peculiar  charms  of  such 
scenes^  however,  fly  before  the  wand  of  the  cultivator.  Paint- 
ers and  others,  notwithstanding,  imagined  that  such  scenery 
might  be  composed  by  art.  On  this  supposition,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Italian  style,  and  the  introduction  of  EngVish  gar- 
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dening,  were  sanctkmed  and  fouDded.  Thb  was  indeed  an 
advance  from  extreme  stiffneas  to  the  freedom  of  nature.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  banishment  of  right  lines,  and 
throwing  the  features  of  a  park  into  irregular  forms,  did  not 
answer  the  painter's  expectations.  The  comfort,  convenience, 
and  necessary  cultivation  round  the  dwellings  of  man,  with 
the  requisite  range  for  cattle  for  his  use,  profit,  or  pleasure, 
imposed  a  wide  expanse  of  tameness,  as  fatiguing  to  the  eye 
of  taste  as  was  the  abolished  formality. 

The  fiict  is,  ^  ne^ect  and  accident "  cannot  be  imitated. 
There  is  something  ridiculous  in  the  very  idea  !  The  pencil, 
by  a  random  movement,  can  produce  irregular  intricacy  with- 
out detection  and  without  reproach ;  but  to  see  men  and 
horses,  with  all  kinds  of  pioneering  apparatus,  employed  dig- 
ging cavities,  raising  hillocks,  breaking  lines,  mutilating  trees, 
or  building  ruins,  would  be  not  only  very  foolish,  but  con- 
temptible. Such  freaks,  however,  have  been  recommended, 
and  actually  in  some  instances  executed ;  but  rational  taste 
has  nothing  to  do  in  such  proceedings,  any  farther  than  pre- 
serving such  features  where  they  happen  to  exbt. 

But  to  return  to  the  question :  —  Can  nothing  be  done  in 
polished  scenery  to  produce  those  harmonious  associations 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  uncultivated  woodlands? 
Yes,  much ;  and  perhaps  more  than  has  ever  yet  been  fisurly 
tried. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  our  parks  are  deficient 
in  variety  and  intricacy,  chiefly  from  the  general  smoothness 
of  sur&ce  which  prevails.  The  groups,  or  dumps,  of  trees 
are  mea^  and  unsightly;  too  much  insulated  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  turf  and  with  each  other.  The  browsing  line 
is  too  cutting  and  apparent.  This  defect  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  want  of  suitable  undergrowths.  Every  practical  planter 
is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  protecting  trees,  and  especially 
shrubs,  fi^m  the  depredations  of  cattle ;  it  is  in  fiict  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  planting  undergrowths;  and  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  tlie  blank  and  vacant  air  of  our  parks. 

To  get  rid  of  this  objection  to  our  most  valuable  scenery,  to 
add  that  trait  of  accompaniment  which  would  give  depth  and 
massiveness  to  our  groups  and  woods,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
taste,  we  have  only  to  select  such  plants,  as,  while  they  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  will  also,  from  their  own  properties  of 
self-defence,  be  safe  from  the  eiSTects  of  cattle.  Such  plants 
areplentifiil  and  well  known,  and  only  require  to  be  named. 

Ine  first  is  the  common  holly :  it  thrives  on  almost  every 
kind  of  soil;  is  hostile  to  cattle;  sufficiently  ornamental  for 
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any  sitaatton,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  naif^in  or  tcr 
the.  interior  of  woods ;  creeping  horizootally  on  the  fennttv. 
or  rising  to  con^siderable  elevation  in  the  latter  situation. 

The  next  is  the  whiter  or  haw,  thorn.  This  well  known 
plant  ia  fit  to  be  exposed  anywhere.  Planted  singly  on  lawns* 
they  are  handsome  objects ;  and  when  in  bloom  are  particu- 
larly admired ;  though  at  sach  time»  of  all  others,  the  most 
frightful  to  the  landsci^e-painter  !  Such  conspicuous  white 
spots  on  the  canvass  would  destroy  the  whole  tone  or  keep* 
ing  of  his  piece.  I  mention  this  by  the  way,  to  show  that  a 
fine  landscape  and  a  fine  picture  are  not  always  the  same 
thing.  For  thickening  or  diversifying  open  groves,  however^ 
the  white  thorn  is  invaluable ;  as  they  grow  tolerably  well  in 
the  shade  of  trees.  The  buckthorn  may  be  used  for  the  sara^ 
purpose,  as  well  as  the  blackthorn,  and  all  the  sorts  of  the 
dogrose.  Furze,  heath,  and  common  broom  are  also  suitable 
undergrowtfas,  and  form  a  sweet  and  beautiful  fringe  to  wood* 
land  at  a  proper  distance,  from  the  mansion.  But  no  plant 
forms  a  better  base  to  groups  of  trees  than  the  common  juni- 
per ;  it  makes  a  fine  back  ground  to  the  boles  of  snoh  as  stand 
detached  from  the  denser  mass  of  the  wood,  and  creeping 
irregularly  out  on  the  lawn  in  separate  patches,  forms  the 
finest  gradation  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  {[found  to  the  lower 
branches  of  the  overhanging  trees. 

{To  be  oonpinued,) 


Aat.  XL  On  a  Method  offacilitating  the  Gr&wtfi  of  Thorn  Hedges 
on  high  and  exposed  Situations.    By  Mr.  D.  Akderson. 

Sir, 

It  has  usually  been  considered  difficult  to  obtain  good  quick 
fences  upon  the  high  and  open  parts  of  the  Wolds ;  but  since 
the  mode  of  planting  in  strips  has  been  adopted,  this  difficulty 
has  been  greatly  overcome. 

Sir  Henry  Wright  Wilson  had  an  open  fiirm  at  Kilham, 
on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  he  desired  me  to  divide  and 
enclose.  I  planted  near  twenty  acres  in  stripes  of  92  yards 
wide,  chieBy  with  larch,  which  divided  the  farm  into  fields  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  I  planted  a  line  of  thorns  on 
both  sides  of  the  plantation ;  then  put  down  posts  and  three 
rails  on  the  outside.  These  posts  and  rails  were  kept  up  for 
nearly  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  ground  about  the 
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Aorns  being  well  and  constantly  pointed  np  and  deaned,  be** 
came  a  sheep  faDce,  and  the  trees  a  thriving  shelter  of  from 
14  to  16  ft.  high. 

Bui  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  those  who  may  have  stmSar 
high  and  open  fiirms  to  enclose  and  shelter,  that  a  quick  fence 
may  be  obtained  much  sooner,  by  running  the  quick  in  the 
middle  of  the  plantation^  and  leaving  a  space  of  two  yards  on 
each  side  of  the  quick*  which  will  give  good  room  tor  light, 
air,  cleaning,  &c. ;  putting  the  posts  ana  rails  on  the  outsida 
of  the  plantation,  as  before.  Here  there  is  a  saving  of  thorn 
plants  of  one  half  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  saving  of  ona 
half  the  expense  in  cleaning  afterwards :  and  as  the  young 
hedge  will  be  sheltered  on  both  sides  by  the  plantation,  I  sup- 
pose a  suiBcient  fence  will  be  obtained  in  two  thirds  of  the 
time  it  will  take  in  any  other  way,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  when  the  posts  and  rails  begin  to  fail,  the  thorn 
fence  will  be  effective,  and  the  timber  trees  on  each  side  of  it 
in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  injured  bv  sheep.  Indeed  no 
cattle  will  eat  any  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe*  more  especially  tb« 
larch,  and  that  tree  is  found  to  succeed  the  best  of  any  in 
these  high,  dry,  and  exposed  situations. 

I  am,  Sb,  &c» 

D.  AsfDEKioir, 
Drijffieldj  Yorkshire^  Naoember  15.  1828. 


Art.XIL   Ofi  the  Common  Whin  (U'2^x  europa^ui\  as  a  Hedge 
Plant.     By  T.  H. 

Sir, 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  common  wktn  is  a  very 
troublesome  guest,  and  one  which  seems  only  to  cumber  the 
ground;  but  in  the  course  of. my  wanderings  this  summer,  I 
have  frequently  observed  them  put  to  a  very  good  use^  parti- 
cularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Ginge's  splendid  mansion 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Devil's  Glen,  in  Wicklow,  where  I 
observed  the  cultivation  of  xcktm  into  hedges,  and  right  excel* 
lent  fences  they  make.  Perhaps  they  may  require  to  be 
planted  on  embankments,  but  whether  they  do  so  or  not» 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  secure  and  unbroken  than 
those  on  Mr.  Ginge's  property.  Nor  are  these  uncommon  ia 
Ireland.  I  have  observed  them  in  other  counties,  and  better 
hedges  could  scarcely  be,  unless  it  were  holly;  and  for^e 
grows  where  holly  will  not,  and  in  ai  kast  one  fiftieth  part  of 
the  time.      Add  to  this,  they  Uoom  in  the  most  boiatifdl 
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manner  possible  twice  in  the  year,  and  the  more  they  are 
browsed  by  catde  or  sheep,  the  thicker  and  more  perfect  they 
become. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  length  of  this  communication ; 
but  the  practical  virtues  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  little  known. 
And  what  is  considered  as  a  plague  in  the  wilds  of  Wales  or 
of  Scotland  might,  with  a  little  care,  be  easily  converted  into 
an  instrument  &r  enclosing  the  country  with  secure  and  dur- 
able fences.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

T.  H. 
Linlithgowskiref  August  28.  1828. 


Art.  XIII.     A  brief  Description  of  the  Timber  Trees  abounding  in 
the  Province  of  Choc6.     By  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.  M.D. 

1.  Chiboga\  —  A  dark  durable  wood;  grows  very  large, 
and  forms  the  finest  and  largest  canoes.  Cubic  foot,  52  lb. 
ISoz.  286  gr. 

2.  Geneni. — One  of  the  most  magnificent  trees,  and  most 
valuable  woods  of  the  province.  It  is  used  for  the  largest 
canoes,  and  lasts  above  twenty  years.  Weight  of  cubic  foot, 
48  lb.  10  oz.  499  gr. 

3.  Caydita  (Qu^rcus).  —  Used  for  canoes  and  portios ;  not 
very  durable ;  tree  bears  a  firuit  like  an  acorn.  Cubic  foot, 
29  lb.  10  oz.  420  gr. 

4.  Canaleti. — A  very  valuable  wood  use^  for  canoes,  pad- 
dles, and  window  frames.     Cubic  foot,  39  lb.  9oz.  315  gr. 

5.  Encibi,  —  Is  used  for  canoes,  door  and  window  frames. . 
Cubic  foot,  31  lb.  4oz.  343  gr. 

6.  Pretendie.  —  Appears  a  useful  wood,  but  is  used  by  the 
natives  as  firewood  only ;  the  tree  grows  by  river  sides.  Cubic 
foot,  41  lb.  3  oz.  277  gr. 

7.  Niarage.  —  A  durable  wood,  used  principally  for  shafts 
and  lances.     Weight  of  cubic  foot,  49  lb.  7  oz.  168  gr. 

8.  Ceil)o  (B6mbax  Ceiba  P)  and  9.  Mestizo.  —  Soft,  use- 
less woods ;  sometimes  small  portios  are  made  of  it ;  not  dur- 
able, and  occasionally  used  as  firewood.  Ceibo,  cubic  foot, 
33  lb.  8  oz. ;  Mestizo,  cubic  foot,  36  lb.  8  oz.  1 12  gr. 

10.  Guayaba  dulce,  —  This  wood  is  only  used  as  firewood. 
Cubic  foot,  30  lb.  3  oz.  280  gr. 

1 1 .  Carbonera,  —  Used  for  making  charcoal,  and  burning. 
Weight  of  the  cubic  foot,  47  lb.  12  oz.  287  gr. 

12.  Capitan.  —  An  acacia;  a  fine  wood,  used  for  canoes 
and  firewood.     Cubic  foot,  39  lb.  9  oz.  315  gr. 
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15.  Glioma  chorima.  —  A  wild  Gnama,  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  firewoods.     Cubic  foot,  28  lb.  7  oz.  105  gr. 

1 4.  Manleca  blanca,  —  Used  as  firewood  principally.  Cubic 
foot,  52  lb.  2  oz.  287  gr. 

1 5.  Ormiga.  —  Used  as  firewood  principally. 

16.  Neenecuca.  —  The  heart  of  this  wood  is  in  great  esteem 
for  sticks,  some  of  which  are  valued  at  fi'om  eight  to  sixteen 
dollars ;  it  is  beautifully  marked.     Specimen  wanting. 

17.  Anime.  —  Used  chiefly  as  firewood.  Not  the  wood  of 
the  Hymemea  Co^rbaril.     Cubic  foot,  36  lb.  12  oz.  126  gr. 

18.  Itor  Jztd.—  Cubic  foot,  28  lb.  1  oz.  488  gr. 

19.  Yaruma.  —  Soft,  useless  wood;  when  perfectly  dry 
readily  takes  fire.  Cecropia  peltilta,  as  1  am  inclined  to 
imagine.     Cubic  foot,  29  lb.  4  oz.  210  gr. 

20.  Nuanimo,  —  Soft  wood,  used  oiHy  as  firewood.  Cubic 
foot,  41  lb.  6oz.  147  gr. 

2 1 .  Tarahi.  —  A  species  of  Canal^ti,  used  for  the  same  pur^ 
poses.     Cubic  foot,  81  lb.  12  oz.  878  gr. 

22.  Algaro.  —  A  hard,  reddish  wood,  appears  calculated 
for  general  purposes,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  particular  use, 
nor  liave  I  seen  the  tree.  Weight  of  cubic  foot,  48  lb.  2  oz. 
140  gr. 

28.  Guayacan  Guegara.  —  The  finest  species  of  the  wood 
generally  termed  Guayacan ;  is  used  for  walking  sticks  and 
posts  for  houses.  It  is  hard  and  difficult  to  work,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  woods  of  the  province  of  Choc6.  Weight 
the  cubic  foot,  70  lb.  2oz.  822  gr. 

24.  Guayacan  negro.  —  This  is  inferior  to  the  former,  both 
m  hardne&s  and  beauty,  but  is  very  durable,  and  generally 
used  for  building  houses.  Weight  of  the  cubic  foot,  51  lb. 
2  oz.  29  gr. 

25.  Mora.  —  A  fine  yellow  wood,  called  occasionally  Gnay* 
acan  amarilla;  it  is  an  inferior  species  of  Fustic  (Brousso- 
net//z  ?). 

26.  Cabo  de  Hacha.  —  A  fine-grained  hard  wood,  vyin^  In 
toughness  with  the  European  ash ;  it  is  used,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, to  form  axe-handles,  lance-heads,  and  articles  which 
require  toughness  and  strength.  Cubic  foot,  S^  lb.  5  oz.  221  sr. 

27.  Guayaba  del  montc.  —  A  fine  wood,  but  not  generally 
used  by  the  natives. 

2S.  FruitoSabalo.  —  A  hard  wood,  used  for  making  plates, 
and  burning ;  it  is  not  very  common ;  it  grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.     Cubic  foot,  84  lb.  18oz.  144gr. 

29.  Pantdno.  —  Cubic  foot,  88  lb.  8  oz.  245  gr. 

80.  Carey. ^^K  very  large  tree;  the  wood  is  hard,  and 
used  for  burning;  fi'om  the  spurs  of  this  tree,  which  are  thin 
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and  broad,  the  natives  make  the  doors  of  their  faousea.  Cubic 
foot,  38  lb.  OOK.  217  gr. 

SI.  Tan  carefia.  —  Cubic  foot,  42  lb.  6  oz.  287  gr. 

32.  Mata  Palo.  —  So  called  from  destrojing  the  trees  near 
it ;  the  wood  is  hard,  but  principally  used  in  burning.  Spe- 
cimen wanting. 

83*  Mavieca  Colorado.  —  Cubic  foot,  57  lb.  3  oz.  186  gr. 

34.  Tuabi.  —  A  coarse*grained  yellow  wood,  used  for  ca^ 
noes.     Cubic  foot,  34  lb.  13  02.  144  gr. 

35.  ChaguaL  —  Specimen  missing. 

36.  Druny.  —  A  hard  wood;  I  do.  not  know  its  uses. 
Weight  of  the  cubic  foot,  71  lb.  Ooz.  91  gr. 

37.  Ctdar. «—  Too  well  known  to  require  description ;  there 
are  three  species  which  are  rather  named  after  the  baric  than 
the  colour  of  the  wood ;  the  black  is  most  esteemed.  Quere^ 
Cedrela  odorilta?  Certainly  not  a  Bign6nia.  Several  Bigno- 
nias  are  called  Cedars,  as  die  B.  pentaphylla  and  B.  leuc6xylon, 
the  timber  of  which  is  white,  and  grain  differtoit.  The  colour 
of  my  specimen  is  red ;  the  grain  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Garlic 
Cedar  (Cedrela  odorata),  but  by  no  means  equally  close  or 
&ne.     Cubic  foot,  124  lb.  6  oz.  ]  75  gr. 

38.  Cdosafla.  —  A  hard,  durable,  and  beautiful  wood,  used 
in  making  walking-sticks,  &c.     Specimen  wanting. 

39.  Palo  sangre,  —  So  called  from  its  astringent  qualities  in 
suffusions  of  blood ;  it  is  a  durable  and  beautifully  stained 
wood ;  it  is  also  called,  from  its  blossom,  Clavelina  (Brown^a 
cocclnea) ;  it  resembles  rosewood,  and  would,  doubtless^  an- 
swer for  the  same  purposes.     Cubic  foot,  60  lb.  14  oz.  333  gr. 

40.  Granadilia.  -^  A  fine  wood ;  the  heart  is  dark  and  very 
durable.     Specimen  wanting. 

41.  Curabano.  —  Said  to  be  a  species  of  Guayacan;  it  ap- 
pears a  good  wood.  Weight  of  the  cubic  foot,  50  lb.  7  oz. 
321  gr. 

42.  Roble.  —  A  light  wood,  but  not  generally  used.  ^  Cubic 
foot,  27 lb.  12  oz.  112gr. 

43.  Guayacan  Colorado.  —  A  hard  durable  wood,  next  in 
hardness  to  the  Guayacan  Guegaro,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes.     Weight  of  the  cubic  toot,  70  lb.  10  oz.  294  gr. 

44.  A  variety  of  CanaUti.  —  Used  tor  the  same  purposes. 
Cubic  foot,  28  lb.  9  oz.  3 1 2  gr. 

Besides  these,  theoe  are  many  others  very  valuable,  among 
which  are  — 

45.  Bedoquerdy  or  Balsamo.  —  The  wood  and  bark  highly 
scented,  and  used  by  the  Indians  for  ornaments  for  the  neck; 
it  yields  a  pungent  aromatic  resin.     Specimen  wanting. 
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4d.  Gmhar,  ->—  This  is  *  very  oiagiiificent  tree^  hearing  a 
profusioa  of  purpk  bloMoms;  the  wood  is  verjr  hard»  and 
Gonseqaeiitly  useless  to  the  natives;  it  is  abo  called  Qftebra 
Maeha. 

47.  Orepuia,  *^  A  species  of  ^ JUsia,  called,  in  PaQama» 
Curutos  it  is  a  Tery  darable  wood,  and  is  said  to  resist  the 
worm  tx>th  of  salt  and  fresh  water.         I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

W.  Hamilton. 
Oxford  Plaee^  Pfymouti^  Sept.  2.  1828. 


Art.  XIV.    On  the  J^ropagatian  of  Cape  Heaths.    By  C.  L.  B. 

Sir, 

J.  Donns  (Vol.  IV.  p.' 555.)  says  he  was  once  told  by  a 
a  great  heathrsrower,  that  he,  the  said  heath-grower,  bad 
struck  twelve  hnndred  cuttines  of  the  £rica  vestita,  in  one 
season,  from  two  plants,  but  declined  maldng  known  to  him 
bis  m^od  of  treatment  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  transmit, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuaUe  Marine,  to  J.  Dodds, 
or  any  other  person  who  may  stand  in  need  of  such  inform* 
ation,  my  mode  of  treatment.  And  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
perfectly  competent  to  come  in  competition  with  **  the  ffreat 
heafth-grower  of  Acre  Lane,'*  without  beinff  the  least  afraidtbat 
bis  ^  secret  art "  would  give  him  BM>re  phnts,  from  the  same 
nnsFiher  of  cuttings,  than  the  one  I  practise  and  commttni- 
cate. 

The  season  for  striking  heaths,  is  any  time  from  the  first  of 
February  to  the  end  of  July,  when  young  shoots  fit  can  b# 
obtained ;  the  said  shoots,  in  some  kmds,  as  the  Seb^no,  &c., 
can  seldom  be  had  more  than  half  an  inch  in  lengtl^ ;  others, 
free  growers,  as  the  Pilosa,  &c.  a  little  longer.  I  seldom, 
however,  put  them  in  longer  than  an  inch.  Previous  to  col- 
lecting or  preparing  the  cuttings  let  the  pot  or  pots  for  their 
reeeption  be  prepared  as  foUows :  fit  the  pot  with  a  bell-gkfs 
that  will  stand  (when  filled  with  compost)  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
within  the  rim,  then  place  two  inches  oF  drain  at  the  bottom,  fill 
up  to  within  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  intended  cuttings,  with  proper  heath  mould ;  then  fill  up 
the  pot  with  fine  river  sand,  or  if  that  cannot  be  got,  pit  sand, 
washed  clean,  and  mixed  with  one  fourth  common  white  house 
sand.  Give  it  a  gentle  watering  to  make  it  firm,  and  let  it 
stand,  for  that  purpose,  while  the  cuttings  are  preparing, 
which  is  done  by  carefully  stripping  off  the  foliage,  at  least  the 
half  length  of  the  cutting.   Lay  the  root  end  upon  the  thumb- 
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nail,  and,  with  a  sharp  penknife  cut  it  through  at  right  itn^^ 
as  near  a  joint  as  possible,  and  where  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance  of  ripened  wood,  but  at  the  same  time  feels  firm 
under  the  edge  of  the  knife.  The  nearer  the  mould  the  end 
of  the  cutting,  when  planted,  the  better,  that,  as  soon  as  roots 
are  emitted  they  may  find  their  natural  food,  and  are  of  course, 
sooner  fit  for  potting  out 

A  bell-glass,  6  in.  in  diameter,  will  cover  fifty  of  these  little 
cuttings,  when  neatly  planted  in  rows  across  the  pot,  in  which 
way,  a  number  of  kinds  may  be  put  in,  marked  with  their 
names,  if  required.  After  planting  give  a  gentle  watering  to 
consolidate  the  sand,  and,  after  standing  a  few  minutes  to  dry, 
place  tlie  glass  over  them ;  press  it  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  never  remove  it  until  the  cuttings  are  struck, 
save  for  the  purpose  of  giving  water,  which  must  be  dulv  at- 
tended to,  otherwise  the  cuttings  will  become  hard,  and  the 
emission  of  roots  much  protracted,  or  altogether  destroyed. 
The  pots  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
green-house,  or  the  coldest  part  of  a  plant  stove,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  flue.  Cover  the  glasses  when  the  sun  is  upon 
them,  but  by  no  means  set  them  in  a  shady  situation.  Bot- 
tom heat  is  not  necessary. 

I  have  been  the  more  minute,  as  I  am  convinced,  from 
ocular  observation  as  well  as  report,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  gardeners  still  unacquainted  with  the  propagation  of 
that  beautiful  family  of  plants.  Hence,  our  green-houses  are 
deprived  of  one  of  their  ^eatest  and  most  lasting  ornaments. 
Hence,  too,  the  admirer  is  induced  to  sacrifice  the  enjoyment, 
from  the  frequent  calls  upon  the  purse,  necessary  to  keep  in 
view;  the  object  of  admiration. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
January  7.  1829.  C.  L.  R 


Art.  XV.     Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Fhwer-Gardens. 
By  Mr.  George  M'Leish. 

Sir,  . 

A  FLOWER-GARDEN  is  a  spot  which,  when  tastefully  dis- 
posed, is  calculated  to  afford  some  of  the  purest  and  most 
rational  of  our  pleasures.  To  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ele- 
gance and  refinement,  to  the  scholar,  the  botanist,  and  the 
peasant,  it  is  equally  a  source  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 

The  erection  of  artificial  rocks,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
flower-garden,  is  a  practice  as  common  as  it  is  in  many  in- 
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ridicoloiis.  No  true  taste  isdisplayed  in  the  amnge-: 
BQent;  they  are  always  too  insignificaDt :  at  best  they  are  but 
an  uninterestinff  assemblage  of  stones ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
have  cause  to  add,  that  they  remind  one  more  of  the  refuse  of 
a  stone  quarry,  or  the  heaps  which  Mr.  Macadam  has  ordered 
to  be  laid  by  the  road-side,  than  as  objects  capable  of  yielding 
the  least  pleasunAle  idea. 

Of  all  artificial  scenery,  a  flower-garden  should  be  the  least 
disfigured  by  any  kind  of  ruggedness,  unless  it  be  on  such  a 
scale  as  would  be  respectable  m  itself,  worthy  of  the  talent  of 
the  designer,  and  produce  that  effect  which  we  often  feel  in 
the  wilder  scenes  <^  uncultivated  nature,  and  which  we  might 
desire  to  imitate. 

To  obtain  such  eftct,  I  would  propose  that  advantage  be 
taken  of  any  natural  moand  Abutting  on  the  side  of  the  flower- 
garden  ;  or,  if  no  such  thing  ^dst,  I  would  advise  forminff 
an  artifidal  mound,  by  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of  rubbish  ana 
earth  which  may  be  near  the  wpolL  The  face  of  this  mound, 
next  the  garden,  I  would  make  as  precipitous  as  possible,  in- 
serting into  it  as  many  massive  fragments  of  stone  as  could  be 
piled  thereon,  clothing  the  whole  with  alpine  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants.  To  make  this  fisature  more  complete]^ 
I  would  have  water  led  to  the  top  by  pipes,  which  might  be 
allowed  to  trickle  over  a  jutting  stone,  or  ooze  out  from  a  cre^ 
vice  of  the'same,  into  a  pool  or  basin  at  the  base.  Here  would 
be  a  correct  resemblance  of  what  is  often  seen  in  the  mossy 
deD,  and  a  suitable  haUtat  for  our  beantifiil  alpine  and  aquatic 
nireties.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Ehmdfinrdj  Feb.  20.  1827.  Geo.  M^Leish, 


Art.  XVI.     OUervations  on  the  Cukivation  of  Ferru. 
By  Mr.  James  Housman. 

Sir, 

The  very  valuable  communication,  with  a  list  and  figures 
of  ferns,  in  a  former  number  of  ^our  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  1.), 
reminded  me  of  something  which  I  had  written  on  the  same 
subject;  and,  though  I  could  have  no  wish  to  interpose  any 
thing  of  my  own  in  preference  to  any  communication  which  has 
had  precedence  of  mine,  yet  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  whether  the 
papers  might  not  throw  some  light  on  each  other,  and  more 
nidy  illustrate  the  history  of  Ferns,  and  bring  into  notice  what 
I  consider  a  beautiful  ahd  too  much  neglected  tribe  of  plants. 

VoL.V.  — No.  18.  E 
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'  It  19  only  within  these  few  years  thttt  naturalists  were  satis- 
fied that  feras  could  be  raised  from  seed ;  indeed,  some  very 
eminent  botanists  doubted  whether  they  bore  seed ;  and  it  was* 
only  owinff,  perhaps^  to  popular  superstition,  that  we  owe  oar 
first  knowledge  of  the  fact  It  was  customary,  on  Midsum- 
mer-eve, to  gather  fern  seed  for  magical  purposes,  it  being 
considered  as  an  invisible  enthy !  hence  Shakspeare's  allusion 
in  Henry  Fourttij  making  Gadshill  say,  ^*  We  have  the  receipt 
of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible/'  Morrison  was  the  first  bo- 
tanist who  observed  the  seeds  of  ferns  to  vegetate;  but  the 
first  account  we  have  of  raising  plants  in  pots  is  by  Lindsay. 
Mn  l%epherd,  jun.,  of  the  Liverpool  garden,  has  lately  raised 
above  sixty  species  from  seed,  one  of  which  is  named  after 
himself.  Among  other  new  species,  he  raised  some  specimens 
from  the  hortus  siccus  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Forster,  now  in 
that  of  the .  Liverpool  garden,  and  which  is  about  fifty  years 
eld. 

-  Mr.  Shepherd,  mv  much-esteemed  instructor,  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  tnis  tribe  of  plants :  he  excds  in  the  know- 
ledge and  cultivation  of  it,  and  consequentlv  his  collection 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  kingdom.  From  his  instructions, 
and  mv  own  experience,  I  shall  state  my  method  of  raising 
and  cultivating  hardy  ferns,  which  has  succeeded  to  my  utmost 
wishes. 

Provide  middle-siaed  pots,  with  classes  to  fit  just  within 
their  rims,  and  fill  them  with  the  fdlowing  compost :  -^^  fine 
rotten  wood,  or  leaves,  and  loam,  in  equal  parts,  sifted  as  fine 
as  possible.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained  by  broken  tiles 
at  bottom ;  and,  when  filled,  level  and  smooth  the  surfiu^. 
Sow  the  seed  by  holding  the  frond  over  the  pot,  scraping  off 
the  seed,  capsules,  and  all  thereon ;  being  carefiil  the  wind 
does  not  blow  away  the  seeds.  Fix  on  the  glasses,  and  set 
the  pots  in  pans,  which  must  be  kept  regularly  frill  of  water 
(none  ever  being  ffiven  above),  and  place  them  in  a  warm 
shady  part  of  the  hot-'house.  In  a  short  time  the  cotyledons 
will  appear,  and  not  unlike  the  Marchknti a  polym6rpha.  Soon 
after  this,  raise  the  glasses  a  little,  to  prevent  damping  off; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  after  remove  them  entirely;  and  when 
they  have  two  or  three  fi^onds,  transplant  them  into  48-sized 
pots.  Those  qnaqquainted  with  the  seed  of  ferns  (and  it  is 
to  those  only  I  address  luyself)  must  not  suppose,  that  the 
seed  can  be  gathered  and  sown  like  large  seeds :  they  are  ripe 
as  soon  as  the  capstdes  become  brown,  ajnd  if  sown  as  above 
directed,  there  need  be  pQ  fear  of  failure. 

Within  these  few  years  several  of  this  genus  have  been 
divided,  many  of  their  names  changed,  and  new  genera  esta- 
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UUidd,  I  therefore  add  a  Ikt  <rff  tlioae  only  whkih  are  best 
known,  and  eaaOy  procuted,  rather  than  of  kinds  aloioal 
voknown,  ittd  which  it  would  be  diflkult  to  obtain;  asitmaj 
be  useful  to  those  who  have  inclination  and  means  to  begin  a 
collectum. 

Connected  with  this  sulqect,  permit  me  to  add  afew  obserpw 
ations.  Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  those  who 
have  distant  or  ibr^;n  correspondents,  to  engage  them  in  coU 
lecting  the  fronds  ofnsms.  It  is  an  easy  task:  they  are  l^t 
of  carriage,  and  may  prove,  when  sent  to  a  friend  or  cultivator, 
an  accq)table  and  osdfiil  present.  They  may  be  raised  from 
seed  with  the  ^eatest  ease.  Their  natoral  habitat  may  be 
imitated  eidier  m  hotF>honses,  or  intheopen  garden ;  whether 
inhabitants  of  the  diy  or  moist  rock,  the  shady  wood,  or  open 
plain;  whether  found  growing  on  sound  or  decaved  timbtf, 
on  clay,  loam,  or  decomposed  vegeteble  earth;  all  these  sub- 
stances can  be  transferred  with  the  plants,  and  placed  in  sudi 
parts  of  the  flower-mrden  as  will  correspond  with  their  re* 
spective  habits  and  auuracter. 

In  a  collection  of  ferns  in  a  gardePf  they  should  always  be 
accompanied  with  the  other  plants  of  cryptogamons  descrip- 
tion usually  found  united  with  them  in  tiieir  native  bed:  of 
such  are  various  mosses,  lichens,  ftc 

List  or  BaiTitii  FiaMi. 

Ophiogl^Mum  nil^tum.  Aipidiuni  Ore6ptsris. 

Botr^chium  LuiUuris.  Afpidima  crittstuni. 

Owslktda  renlif.  Aipidium  dilaf^tnm. 

Graminitif  C^terach.  Afpidium  loUktum. 

Pt^rit  aquillmu  Aipldium  F^SSol  mas. 

PtjtMu  crapa.  AtpMinm  fontlnom. 

Aolop^idnum  offidn^nim.  Aipldium  rhaf'ticiim. 

iSbolop^idriiim  cHspum,  Tsr.  ulipl^niiim  jnich6iiiaiisi.    * 

Scolop^odrium  multifidum.  ilipUnium  vfride. 

&:olop^driiim  undulktuio.  Jyli^ium  iiiadniimt 

Polyjiddiam  Tulg^  ilipl^iiiiim  septentrionlle. 

Polypddiam  dtmbricom.  ilspUoiiim  alteroifiUium. 

Poljp^diuin  Pbegdpteris.  iltpl^om  Jtilita-inurAria. 

i\>lyp6diiim  Drydpterif.  .Abplkuam  uldiintuin-ii^niin. 

Sl&nnum  borekle.  ilsp^nium  lanoeol^tam. 

Polypddiian  cakkreuBk  TVichdmsDei  bmmkfbom* 

WoMna  hyperbdrea.  ildi4ntiim  Cvf/iS^m  Sisnem. 

Aipidiiim  aoil^ttim.  Hymenopbyiium  tunbridjo^iac* 

A^diom  fpimildsuin.  *  AtpfcUum  bulbifemm. 

AwgMaiank  Thel^pteria  *  Amdium  niargiiUJs. 

Ai|Aiiaai  irr^uum.  *  WoodwMia  radlcaoa. 

A^>ldiuni  Fmx,  flboins.  *  Onocl^  Stnitbi6pterif . 

A^<fium  dentiktum.  *  Otmdnda  obDainomea. 

Aspidium  fir4fl^e.  *  ildiiiitiim  ped^tum. 

AtpMioai  r^um.  *  Aipfdium  potest. 

Aspidium  Ik>achitii.  *  Onnibda  Clsytomdiia. 
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M  Notice  of  a  Plani  ^  the  Sabal  BlackHrtAa^ 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  are  exotics,  but  sufficiently  hardy 
to  endure  the  open  air.  '  The  Aspidium  bulbiferum  is  raised 
frdm  bulbs  produced  on  the  back  of  the  fronds ;  and  the 
^di&ntum  pedatum  from  young  plants  formed  at  the  ends  of 
the  fronds. 

I48T  OF  Exotic  Ferns  requiring  to  be  treated  as  GREEN-HocfSE 
Plants. 

DaT&llta  pyxidkta.  Dicksonia  arborSscens. 

Dav&llia  canari^nsis.  Cheil&Dthes  pteroMes. 

Aspidium  trifoliktum.  i4di4ntum  renif^riDe.     - 

AspldiQin  auriculktum.  ifdidotum  t^nenim. 

JPOlypodium  Phyllitidiii.  Aspfdium  exaltktum. 

Polypddium  auriculktum.  ifsplenium  Sheph^rdtt. 

Po1yp6diuiii  pectinktum.  ilspl^nium  ITemiotikis. 

Polypodium  aureum.  ^spl^nium  pneni6rsuin. 

Poivpodium  eif\]i8uin.  i^spl^nium  ebenum. 

Diplaziiun  grandUbliuiD.  ifspl^nium  rhiEophyiluni, 

.  ^lechnuin  aiistrkle.  Do6dta.  &spera. 

^Mchniim  occidenUde.  Pt^ris  longif61ia. 

Ifemionitis  dealbkta.  PthJA  sernilkta. 

JTemionitis  rikfa.  Ptfcris  ai^ta. 
Acr68tichuiii  a]cic6rae. 

.The  above  are  all  to  be  had  at  the  Liverpool  garden.  I 
could  give  the  names  of  many  more  species,  but  not  knowing, 
where  they  may  be  purchased,  I  omit  them.  The  above, 
however,  when  united  with  a  collection  of  the  most  curious 
and  rare  British  plants,  will  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  flower  garden-  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Housman. 
LondoHy  Feb.  11.  1828. 


Art.  XVII.  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notice  of  a  Plant  of  the 
Sabal  BlackbumisL,  notv  in  the  Gardens  at  Hale  ffaUf  Lancashire, 
the  Seat  of  John  Blackbume;  Esq.  M.P.  By  Thomas  Kirk- 
land  Glazebrook,  Esq. 

The  flowering  of  what  was  popularly  called  the  "  Great 
Palm,"  at  Hale,  the  seat  of  John  Blackburne,  Esq.  M.P.,  m 
May,  1818,  excited  very  great  attention.  An  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  plant  would  die  when  the  seeds  arrivea  at 
maturity,  and,  ccmsequently,  the  progress  of  fructification  was 
anxiously  watched.  The  contrary,  however,  was  the  case;  as 
the  palm  flourished  amazingly,  and  has  continued  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  almost  annually,  up  to  the  present  moment 
(July  15.  1828).    .  ' 


n&mingkeGaHk^iUHakHaU.  $S 

'  It  was  presented,  when  a  small  plant,  to  the  grancUather  of 
oor  wortbjr  Member  ibr  the  Ckmn^,  by  Lord  Petre,  of  Esmx, 
who  was  a  rdation  of  his  through  his  sister-in-law.  Mr.  Blackr 
bume,  s^.,  then  resided  at  (Mbrd  Hall,  near  Warrington, 
where  he  had  a  very  large  collection,  and  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  rare  and  valuaUe  plants.  Indeed,  the  gardens  were 
considered  so  fine,  and  the  acquirements  of  the  scientific 
possessor  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  it  has  been  said 
Linnieus  himself  vbited  Orfbrd  Hall.  * 

Fbrster,  who  sailed  round  the  world  with  C]4>tain  Cooke, 
has  perpetuated  the  name  of  Biackbome  in  die  vegetable 
world,  in  the  Blackbumia  pinnataf,  out  of  respect  to  the  elder 
Mr.  Blackbttrne  and  his  daughter;  and  Pennant  has  equally 
consigned  it  to  posterity,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in  the  Sylvia 
jB^citMmia,  out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bbckburne. 

This  lady  was  an  excellent  ornithologist,  and  had  a  truly 
valuable  ccnlection  of  birds,  and  other  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory. So  indefiitigable  was  Mrs.  Anne  in  her  favourite  pur- 
suits, that  she  studied  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  correspond  with  Linnaeus.  The  letters 
are  preserved,  and  are  highly  spoken  of. 

The  palm  remained  at  Orford  till  1817,  when  it  was  taken 
tx>  Hale.  The  fears  which  were  entertained  as  to  the  eflect 
its  removal  might  produce  were  soon  allayed,  by  the  rapid 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  plant*  % 

*  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  took  place,  no  memonuidara  of  such 
a  visit  haTiog  been  found.  Two  of  Linnseus's  pupilt»  however,  Swedes, 
came  down,  one  of  whom  was  named  Fabricius.  Tney  spoke  English  tole- 
rably, bat  Latin  fluently.  The  present  Mr.  Blackbume  recollects  convening 
with  them  in  the  latter  language,  and  remarkinc,  at  the  time,  how  well  they 
spcJke  it.  The  elder  Mr.  Blackbume  was  in  ue  habit  of  receiving  many 
eminent  naturalists. 

t  **  BlackbCmia,  sic  ob  tngentia  merita  in  rem  naturalero  appellata  a 
Joanne  Blackbume,  Armig.,  qui  Orfordiae,  Lancastriensis  Comitates,  in 
borto  amcenissimo  plurimas  ezoticas  plantas  coHt ;  et  ab  ejus  filia  Anna 
Blackbume  quae  non  lolum  eodem  in  plantas  amoce  fertur,  vemm  etiam 
incredibili  soiertia,  aves,  inseeta,  testacea  innumera  undique  collet.  Pater 
et  filia  mihi  in  Warringtoni&  degenti  usum  horti  et  musei  instractissimi 
lubentissim^  obtulerunt.'*  {CkaractmnB  Generum  PitnUarum^  ^c^  J.  et  O. 
ForUer.  1776.) 

(The  Blackbdmw  received  its  name  in  eomraemoFation  of  John  Black- 
bume, Esq.,  an  excellent  naturalist,  who  cultivated  many  exotic  plants  in 
his  delighttul  garden  at  Orford  in  Lancashire;  and  also  of  his  daughter 
Anne,  an  ardent  lover  of  botany,  and  a  diligent  collector  of  birds,  msects, 
and  testacea.  During  my  residence  at  Warrington,  both  father  and  daiighter 
kindly  oifered  me  the  use  of  the  garden  and  excellent  museunu] 

Jnssieu  has  raoged  thisjpbmt  under  the  cenus  PtUeau 
'    X  Hale  Hall  is  situated  on  thelmki  of  Qke  river  Mersey,  about  eleT^en 
miles  soutb-east  of  Liverpool,  on  the  Lancashire  side.    Latitude^  about 
53''  so"  N. ;  and  longitude^  west  from  Greenwich,  about  S*"  47^ 
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54  Notice  of  a  Flarit  of  Oe  SUmI  BteMfirmt^ 

*<  Palms,'*  says  our  late  lamented  president,  Sh*  James  Ed- 
ward Smith,  ^*  are  formed  of  successive  circnlar  crowns  of 
leaves,  which  spring  directly  irom  the  root   These  leaves  and 


their  footstalks  are  furnished  with  bundles  of  large  sap  ves« 
sels  and  returning  vessels,  like  the  leaves  of  our  trees.  When 
one  circle  of  them  has  performed  its  office,  another  is  formed 
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wUbin  it»  which,  beiog  ponfined  below,  necessarily  rises  a' 
little  ^b<M^  Uie  former.  Thus  successive  circles  grow  one 
above  tbp  other,  by  ivhtch  the  vertical  increase  of  the  plant  is 
almost  without  end.''  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  palm 
at  Hale.  In  1818  the  insertion  of  the  lowest  leaf  was  only 
about  2ft.  from  the  ground;  it  is  now  5ft.  2 in.,  and  the 
*^  spurious  stem,**  as  Sir  James  calls  it,  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  remains  ^  the  former  footstalks^     These  are  about  8  ft. 


long  from  the  stem  to  the  base  of  the  frond.  The  latter  It)  ft 
across  its  largest  diameter,  and  6  fL  6  in.  frpm  the  insertion  of 
the  footstalk  to  its  apex.  The  largest  fronds,  and  those  whose 
insertion  is  about  10  ft  (torn  tl^  ground,  are  obliged  to  be 
ded  down,  or  it  would  be  koposaHnle  for  the  pahn  to  grow,  the 
house  being  only  21  ft  6  in.  m  the  centime.  The  total  height 
of  the  plant  is  22  ft,  and  the  total  length  of  the  leaves  16  ft, 
Aadnlheir  breadth  10  ft.    The  number  of  leaves  is  thirty. 
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'  The  annexed  drawing  (^.  10.)  may  serve  to  coavey  some 
idea  of  the  palm ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  satis&ctory,  as  it  is 
impossible,  on  so  small  a  scale,  to  do  it  justice.  It  will  be 
evident,  also,  that,  in  order  to  show  the  flowers  and  firuit,  I 
have,  beeh  obliged  to  exhibit  cmly  a  fisw  leaves,  and  those  fai 
so.  stiff  and  formal  a  manner,  as  to  destroy  die  graceful  and 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  plant  itself.  A  sketch  I  made 
in  May,  1818,  (^.11.)  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  number 
of  leaves. 

The  mode  of  inflorescence  may  be  described,  pretty  accu- 
rately, in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  naturalist  just  alluded 
to.  ^^  Flower  stalks  much  branched,  invested  with  one  large 
common  shciath,  and  many  partial  ones." 

A  large  upright  spathe  is  deeply  inserted  in  the  centre,  at 
the  base  of  the  footstalks,  protruding  through  that  fibrous  tex- 
ture so  peculiar  to  the  palm.  Out  of  this  me  principal  flower 
stalk  arises,  forming  a  panicle  S  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  The  appearance  of  the  flower  is  graceful;  the 
curves  of  the  spiculae  intermingling  with  each  other,  adding  to 
its  beauty. 

The  flowers  {J^.  12.  a)  are  sessile;  ^y  are  hermaphro- 
dite, hexandrous,  and  mono- 
gynous.  The  corolla  {b)  is 
tripetalous;  the  petals  oval, 
concave,  and  beautifully  white, 
but  very  small. 

The  filaments  of  the  stamens 
are  white,  with  bright  orange- 
coloured  cordate  anthers,  (c) 
The  pistil  is  canaliculate,  di- 
vided into  three  at  its  base, 
and  has  a  blunt  stigma  {d). 

The  calyx  is  three-clefi, 
green  at  its  base,  but  softening 
mto  a  delicate  white  (e)*  Each 
apex  is  tinged  with  reddish- 
brown,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

The  three  germs  (y),  are  coadunate  and  monospemious. 
One  of  these  only,  in  almost  every  instance,  comes  to  perfec- 
tion. The  others  decay,  gected  by  the  growth  and  increase 
of  the  fruitful  division  of  the  germ. 

The  beriy  is  globular,  about  two  inches  and  threc-eughtbs  in 
circumference,  filled  with  albumen,  fmally  becoming  bard,  or 
homy.  The  embryo  very  smalL  The  whole  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  bunch  of  large  grapes.  (>^.  18.) 
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The  dusters  are  pendidpiis.  One  of 
these  weighed  35ibs^  boA  oodtained 
5640  berries.  The  seeds  (a)  are  he- 
mispherical, and  by  dissection  show 
the  bteral  embryo  (i)« 

As  the  flow«r»«i^  sessile  (^.  1 2./), 
so  are  the  genus  (e) ;  and  were  each 
of  the  dimioDs  to  ipcrease,  it  does 
not  appear  probable  that  there  would 
be  suffici^it  space  left  on  the  stalk  for 
them  to  attain  pedbotion. 

Mr.Nickson,  the  intdligent  gar- 
dener at  Hale,  has  been  so  ^ood  as 
to  furnish  me  with  the  followmg  de- 
tails respecting  its  culture :  ^ 

It  is  planted  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  a  sort  <^  well,  6  ft. 
square,  and  S  ft.  6  in.  deep.  During  summer  it  requires  100 
gallons  of  water  once  a  week;  in  autunm  much  less ;  and,  in 
winter,  BAy  gallons  only  once  a  month.  As  sprinff  advances, 
a  T^idar  increase  takes  place,  till  the  heat  of  the  weather 
renders  its  largest  supply  necessary.  In  fine  weather,  also^ 
at  this  period,  it  is  sprinkled  with  the  engine  erery  afternoon, 
and  closed  up  with  a  strong  heat.  To  produce  a  constant  ex- 
halation of  wsna  moisture,  Uie  paths  of  the  house  are  copiously 
watered.'  The  palm  grows  too  luituriantly,  and  Mr.  Nickson 
is  of  opinion,  that  less  heat  would  not  be  injurious ;  but  as 
there  are  much  tenderer  plants  in  the  same  hous^  it  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  heat  regularly  up. 

The  house  is  44  ft.  long,  24  flu  broad,  and  21  ft.  8  in.  in  the 
cttitre,  and  the  general  temperature  ranges  from  70^  to  75^  in 
summer,  and  to  about  60°  in  winter; 

This  palm  has  been  successively  named,  by  tbdse  who  have 
seen  it,  ^  C6rypha  umbraculifera,  06rypba  umbraculiiera 
minor,  Corypha  minor,  and  Sdbalr  Blackburuf^mi.''  The 
latter,  I  am  led  to  understand,  is  its  present  appellation,  as 
well  as  betuff  considered  the  most  correct.  Of  this  I  will  not 
presume  to  decide.  T.  K.  Glazebrook. 

Orfbrd  Lodge,  fVarringUm,  My  15.  1828. 


Art.  XVIIL     On 
Pine 


JllL     On  destroying  the  Mealy  Bug  and  White  Scale  on 
Fine  Plants.    By  Mr.  W.  M'Murtrie,  C.M.H.S. 

Sir, 
Abiong  the  many  different  methods  recommended  for  de- 
stroying the  mealy  bug  and  white  «cale,  which  pine  planU  are 
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so  liaM^  ta  be  inft^lad  inA^  I  send  yoU  the  lb]}owiiig»  which) 
as  I  can  recommend  it  with  dw  utmost  confideooie,  I  hope 
will  be  found  serviceable  to^thoae  gpuodeners  wboee  pines  ure 
unfortunately  so  situated.  As  one  cMuiot  be  too  .particular  in 
communicating  information  of  this  sorts  and  as  a  mil  descrip- 
tion has  double  the  efiect  of  the  seadhi^  jou  a  mere  recipe» 
unaccompanied  with  a  detail  of  the  qperations,  I  shall  minutely 
relate  the  measures  I  took,  until  I  finally  succeeded  i^  clearing 
Iny  plants  of  those  pernicious  insects* 

When  I  first  came  to.Shugborough,  I  found  thepme  plants 
literally  covered  with  the  mealy  bug  aiid  white  scale;  the  for- 
mer had  likewise  so  completely  overrun  the  vines,  that  eveiy 
bimch  of  grapes  had  to  undevffo  an  entire  cleansing  before  it 
could  be  presented  to  table,  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
I  had  never  met  with  the  mealy  bug  before ;  and  I  was  told  by 
.dd  and  experienced  g^urdeners,  that  I  never  should  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  that  my  best  plan  was  to  throw  away  the 
,plantQ»  and  g^  a  fresh  stock*  This,  however,  I  was  unwilling 
to  do;,  ae  tfai^  stock  was  laige  (never  having  less  than  a  thou- 
sand plants  here),  so  I  detemuned  to  attempt  to  destroy  the 
insects.  For  this  purpose,  I  adopted  Mr.  Nicholas  recom- 
mendation (mentioned  in  his  Forcing  Gardener) :  I  got  2  lb* 
sofl  soap,  %  lb.  flour  of  sulphur,  1  lU  leaf-tobacoo^  2  oz.  mix 
vomica,  and  I  added  1  quart  train-oil,  and  boiled  them  all  up 
together,  in  8  gallons  of  soft  water.  I  had  the  plants  taken  up, 
shook  tfa^m  out  of  the  pots,  and  cut  off  the  roots  of  the  greater 
part  of  them;  they  were  then  washed  all  o?er  with  the  mix- 
ture :  the  rafters,  trellises,  &c  were  all  washed  with  i^  as  hot 
as  it  coold  be  implied.  I  then  took  about  1  ft.  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  bark-beds  ofi^,  which  I  thought  quite  sufficient  (inst^  of 
taking  out  all  the  bark,  as  is  recommended  by  some),  as  it  i^ 
4iot  possible  that  insects  or  their  egj^  can  exbt  below  that; 
4ind  after  adding  fresh  tan,  and  turning  the  beds  just  as  usual, 
th^  plants  were  replunged.  This  dressii^  completely  destroyed 
the. mealy  bug,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  in  the  place  since.  I 
thowht  I  had  destroyed  the  scale  likewise;  but,  in  about  twelve 
mpnuis  after,  it  again  made  its  appearance  upon  some  of  the 
plants.  As  sooi^  as  I  perceived  it,  I  had  the  plants  taken  up 
and  dressed  with  the  same  stuff;  but,  notwithstanding  my  vlU 
most  viffilance,  which  I  continued  for  five  or  six  years  in  this 
way,  I  found  Uie  insect  increasing  on  my  hands.  I  should  have 
then  given  the  whole  stock  a  curessing;  for,  if  it  once  gets 
amongst'pines,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  get  rid  of  it  by  pi^ial 
clearing ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  do  this,  because  of  an  import* 
ant  objection  I  had  to  the  former  mixture,  as  it  stunted  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  gave  them  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
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I  bad  likewise  been  making  experimePtoirMi  nother  ocnnpo- 
stiooy  ajod  so  snccessfnlly,  mat  I  determined  to  dress  my 
wbbfe  tkxk  with  it  Tbe  materials  in  tbis  case  are,  simply, 
eqiuiL  pfToportions  of  soot  and  flour  of  sulpbmr,  with  a  little 
po^  led  camphor  added,  in  Ike  proportion  of  ^  oz.  to  2  lb.  of 
the  miztore  of  soot  and  sulphur,  to  be  dasted  ail  over  the 
idants,  after  haTii^  been  wanied  with  alotionof  soft  soap  and 
water^  say  1  lb.  soft  soiqp  dissolved  in  d  gallons  of  water. 

In  thb^mann^  I  dressed  my  whole  stock,  and  the  cure  was 
moBt  efie^tnal,  never  having  seen  a  vestige  of  scale  on  any  rf 
my  pbnts  akMe^  which  is  e^t  or  nine  years  ajf^.  Tbid  plan 
has  the  srfvantae  of  the  mixtnre  Wti  Indiol  reeonttnends,  as 
it  is  not  so  in^uimv  ta  die  plants^  nor  does  it  disfigure  their 
appearance  so  mndi^  the  mixtare  being  nearly  the  colour  of 
the  fioiliage.  I  sulgoin  an  account  of  how  I  proceeded:—^ 
AAer  the  plants  were  taken  out  of  the  b«rk-bed,  I  made  two 
men  look  them  well  over,  and  with  dry  brushes  rub  the  in- 
sects and  all  dirt  of  them.  I  then  had  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  moald  taken  off  the  surface  of  the  pots;  they  were  then 
handed  to  two  mose  men,  who  washed  them  well  over  widi  the 
lotion  of  soft  soap;  two  more  then  dusted  them  well  over  with 
the  mixture,  with  pufis,  or  dry  brushes  will  answer  as  wel^ 
taking  care  not  to  let  it  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  as  the 
insect  is  seldom  found  there^  or  the  case  must  be  bad  indeed. 
They  were  then  cased  with  fresh  mould ;  and,  after  the  bark- 
bed  had  been  treated  as  bdbre  mentioned,  they  were  replunged, 
and  the  business  finished. 

I  must  add,  by  way  of  caution^  that  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  camphor  mentioned,  as 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  plants ;  particularly  if  water  is 
allowed  to  touch  i^  as  in  that  case  it  kills  the  leaves. 

The  operation  should  therefore  be  performed  in  October^ 
as  from  diat  time  till  spring  the  plants  require  but  little  water, 
vdiich  should  not  at  this  tune  be  poured  amongst  the  leaves 
tor  the*  reason  assigned.  Indeed,  unless  the  plants  are  very 
much  infected,  I  am  of  opinion  the  camphor  might  be  omitted 
altogether.  After  such  a  dressings  and  if  me  plants  are 
grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere  afterwards,  which,  by  the  way, 
uiey  should  alwajrs  have  to  be  grown  well,  I  am  confident  the 
insects  will  be  for  ever  banished. 

I  have  recommended  this  cure  to  several  flnrdeners,  and  it 
has  never  failed  of  the  efifect,  when  done  as  directed. 

I  am  Sir,  &c  W.  J^il'MuRTRiB. 

Skugbaroiigh  Gardetis^  Jan*  I.  1829. 


TO  Oft  rendering  P^r  TVees 


Art.  XIX.     On  rendering  P^r  Trees  and  other  FruU   Trees 
'    '^  \by  operating  onC 
>  Robert  Hivbr. 


Jriiitfidf  by  operating  on  the  Borders,  and  bi^  Natural  Training. 
By  Mr.  Roi 


Sir,  -  -ri^ 

There  are  few  subjects  in  horticulture  which  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  your  readers  than  a  system  by  which  good  crops 
of  frqit  may  be  obtained  from  pear  trees  planted,  against  the 
east  and  west  walls  in  gentlemen's  'gardens ;  the  bad  cro|^s 
these  trees  have  afForded  have  been  proverbial  ever  since  I 
can  remember;  and  the  unuatural  schi^mes  which  are  now 
resorted  to»  such  as  strangulation,  ringingf  depressing  of  the 
branches,  and  reverse-graftii^,  show  that  a  good  system  of 
cultivation  is  not  yet  established.  This  &ilure  has  generally 
been  imputed  byjrardeners  to  the  climate;  but  as  the  trees  are 
seldom  without  miit  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  the 
supposition  may  be  considered  erroneous. 

It  is  about  twenty  years  ago  since  I  noticed  a  brown 
.Beurr^  pear  tree,  trained  against  the  east  front  of  a  farmer^s 
rCQjttage.  This  tree  grew  upon  a  limestone  rock,  where  there 
jwas  very  little  earth,  yet  it  never  fiuled  to  yield,  yearly,  plenty 
pf  large  and  welUflavoured  fruit.  From  what  I  observed  of 
this  tree,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  rich  and  deep  border, 
.usually  prepared  by  gardeners,  was  decidedly  wrone,  as  the 
plants  in  this  case  generated  too  much  sap,  which  fuways  in^ 
duces  disease  and  &irrenness;  and,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  tree,  as  in  the  human  constitution,  that  the  state  of 
hedth  consists  in  the  medium  betweeu  emptiness  and  repleticnu 
Sir  H.  Davy  has  shown  the  utility  of  stones  in  agricultural 
;Crops;  and  I  have  found  them  exceedingly  beneficial  in  the 
formation  of  fitiitHree  borders ;  they  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  very  wet  weather,  and  also  retun  sufficient  mois- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  the  plant  in  dry  seasons.  In  1818, 1 
replanted  an  old  pear  wall,  240  fi  lone :  the  border  for  these 
trees  was  12  fi.  wide,  and  only  26  in.  deep,  8  in.  of  which  were 
filled  with  stones,  such  as  could  be  most  readily  procured  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  remaining  18  with  the  mould 
which  composed  the  old  border. 

By  this  scanty  supply  of  earth  for  the  roots  of  these  plants 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fruitful  and  healthy  crowth, 
equally  remote  from  debility  and  luxuriance;  and  by  this 
simple  process  I  procure  fruit  all  over  the  tree,  as  regularly  aa 
if  it  had  b^n  mechanically  placed,  both  plentifiiUy  up  the 
main  stem,  and  on  the  lowest  horizontal  branches.  My  trees 
are  fan-trained  in  the  best  manner ;  the  shoots  are  kept  as  uni* 
form  and  straight  as  the  plications  of  the  instrument  from 
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whence  the  term  is  deriTed,  and,  when  the  iroit  is  fiiU-grown, 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  to  be  met  with' 
within  the  confines  of  a  gtfrden. 

With  regard  to  pmnin^.the  knife  should  be  used  as  spar- 
in^^y  as  possible ;  I  conceive  it  to  be  as  injurious  to  this  tribe 
<yf  fruit-ttees,  as  the  bmoet  is  to  animal  \m ;  it  creates  those 
inconyenimces  which  it  is  employed-  to  remove :  whoev^  in- 
dulges in  its  firee  use,  roost  certainly  defeats  his  own  purpose. 
Let  any  man  who  is  inclined  to  dissent,  from  this  opinion,  con- 
sider the  common  thorn  confined  in  a  hedge,  where  it  annually 
undei^goes  the  operation  of  clipping,  and  the  shrub  in  its  pri- 
mitive growth,  and  he  will  want  no  amunents  to  convmce 
him  of  the  impropriety  qf  the  practice.  But  my  plants  require 
vary  little  assistance  from  t)ie  knife :  they  make  no  breast-wood, 
,  the  energies  of  the  tree  being  chiefly  engaged  in  forming  blos- 
som-buds for  the  ftiture  crop. 

It  may  be  justly  inferred,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that  the 
tiad  success  which  most  fi;ardeDers  have  experienced  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  finit,  arises  principally  fit>m  the 
luxuriant  state  of  their  trees ;  the  limital  space  which  they 
occupy  cm  the  wall  is  so  disproportionate  to  their  natural 
growth,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  deep  and  highly- 
manured  borders,  to  reclaim  them  fix>m  a  habit  of  plethoriod 
sterility.  The  fiu-ioa,  and  the  whole  fructificaUon,  partake  of 
this  unhealthy  condition ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  fruits 
fecundated  with  bad  pollen  scarcely  ever  resist  the  atmo- 
^heric  changes  which  they  afterwards  encounter. 

From  observations  made  in  vegetable  pbysblogy,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  tree  is  principal^  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  great  diminution  of  vigour 
may  take  place  in  the  one^  without  (uiy  percq>tible  alteration 
in  the  othen  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  the  cultivator 
to  proportion  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  extent  of  his  tree, 
and  this  will  be  best  erocted  by  the  shallow  border  above  de^ 
scribed. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  a  man  long  devoted  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  profession,  such  as  have  been  suggested  by 
nature,  and  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  if  they  are  found  to 
be  sufficiently  instructive  for  the  pages  of  your  useful  miscd- 
lany,  I  shall  feel  happy  in  being  numbered  amongst  yoqr 
many  correspondents. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
October  24.  1828.  Robert  Hiver. 


§%  'On  traming 

We  shall  feel  particularly  dUiged  t6  this  scnallKfe  avL  ^^ 
perienced  writer,  if  be  will  commutdcate  as  frequendy  as  |Mfe» 
fiible.  We  consider  the  above  letter  as  worth  half  a  Magazine. 
We  have  alwayd  stated  it  as  6ur  opinion,  that  ringing,  and  all 
the  iinnataral  schemes  of  training  and  pruning  trees,  in  order 
to  produce  blossoms  or  fruit,  were  only  ingenious  expedients^ 
of  temporary  aj^lication :  that  thwe  is  only  one  mode  of  train- 
ing, viz.  the  fim-manner ;  and  one  mode  of  reducing  the  over- 
luxuriance  of  a  tree^  viz.  that  of  operating  on  the  soil.  The 
various  ingenious  devices  of  trainings  pruning,  culture,  &c«, 
which  appear  in  the  HorticuUural  Transactions  of  different 
Societies^  and  in  this  Magazine^  are  all  exceedingly  useful  to 
younff  gardeners  and  amateurs,  as  physiologicfu  exercises; 
but  those  points  of  culture  and  propagation  iit  to  enter  mia 
the  general  gardening  or  agriculture^of  a  country  are  few  in- 
deec^  and  as  simple  as  they  are  few.  —  Cand. 


Art.  XX.      On   training  the   Crooseberry.      By   Mr.  William 
Wilson,  Merly  Gardens,  Dorset. 

Sir, 
'   Availing  myself  of  the  privilege  afforded  by  your  truly 
useful   Magazine,   I  beg  leave  to  ofler  a  few  remarks  on 
training  the  gooseberry  on  trellises  in  the  open  garden,  as 
practised  by  me  here  for  the  last  six  years. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  restricted  to  a  limited 
space  of  ground;  to  the  tradesman,  mechanic,  or  cottager,  it 
is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  economical  plan  :  it  requires 
but  a  small  share  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  towns 
this  is  a  most  material  consideration.  Even  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  it  offers  advantages,  by  furnishing  an  earlier  sup- 
ply of  fruit  for  culinary  purposes ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
careful  thinning,  enough  of  superior  fruit  may  be  left  for  the 
table. 

To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  try  my  plan  (I  mean 
tho^e  not  practising  gardening  for  I  neither  need,  nor  would 
I  presume,  to  teach  professional  men)  I  shall  describe  my 
process  as  briefly  as  possible.  About  six  years  ago  I  planted 
a  considerable  number  of  gooseberry  trees  on  a  border  in  the 
kitchen-garden.  The  trees  were  three  years  from  the  cuttings, 
and  had  been  previously  trained  to  two  shoots  each.  They 
were  planted  out  finally  in  the  month  of  February,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4<  ft.  apart ;  one  branch  being  trained  horizontally 
on  each  side  at  about  3  in.  from  the  ground.  •JBeing  in- 
tended to  be  trained  to  a  trellis,  composed  of  upright  stakes, 
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placed  din.  apart,  shoots  nexe  directed  fiNnb  the  boriztetal 
bnoiches  up  each  stake.  The  trees  being  4  ft.  distant^ 
each  conseanoitly  had  ei^t  upright  brandies;  these  were 
selected  in  tne  spring,  all  others  tiding  dinplaoed.  With  few 
exceptions,  all  the  stakes  were  furnished  with  shoots;  and  in 
the  second  summer  many  of  them  reached  the  top,  which 
was  fiiU  5  ft.  in  height.  The  third  summer  after  planting,  the 
trellis  was  completely  ooyered,  and  the  trees  yielded  a  i^«sry 
fiur  cropof  firuit. 

For  the  two  last  years  they  have  oontinned  to  bear  plratifid 
crops:  pains  are  taken  to  thin  the  firuit  r^^ukrly,  by  which  means, 
the  greatest  number,  and  those  of  inferior  size,  serve  for  kitchen 
uses;  and  the  superiors  are  forwarded  to  high  perfection.  The 
wood  trellis  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  light  one  of  iron 
wire,  su£Bciently  substantial  to  support  the  trees ;  the  whole 
havinff  a  light  and  remarkably  neat  appearance.  Besides  the 
orderfy  look  of  this  trellis  in  a  garden,  and  the  saving  of  groimd 
for  other  useful  purposes,  I  am  convinced  the  crop  b  equally 
abundant,  and  certainly  o{u  superior  quality. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  ftc 
Merh/  Gardens,  May  15.  1827.  W.  Wilson. 


Art.  XXI.     A  certain  aiul  exveditioui  Method  qf  raising  Mulberry 
Trees.    By  SuFKariciAL. 

Sir, 

Observing  in  your  Magazine  (Vol.  III.  p.  217.)  an  article 
on  the  quickest  and  most  certain  mode  of  raising  the  Mulberry 
tree,  permit  me  to  add  a  few  facts,  which  F think  curious, 
and  to  refer  those  who  have  doubts  of  my  account,  to  the  spe- 
cimens actually  growing;  at  this  time,  as  sufficient  proof. 

We  are  all  delighted  with  the  fruit ;  but  we  Cockney  gar- 
deners^ especially,  are  deterred  firom  plantings  for  three  strong 
reasons ;  viz.  the  expense  of  the  trees,  the  chance  of  feilure,  and 
the  tiine  they  take  before  they  get  into  bearing.  I  have  heard 
the  phrase  used,  ^^  vou  are  eoing  to  plant  Tor  your  grand- 
children," when  I  talked  of  pLmting  a  mulberry ;  but,  so  iar 
from  this  being  the  case,  and  from  the  fects  i  am  about  to 
state  to  you,  no  onie  need  be  afraid  of  obtaining  a  young  fruit- 
ful tree  in  a  very  few  years.  The  history  of  this  new  di^sovery 
is  shortly  this :  — Walking  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Keene,  malt- 
ster, Paradise  Street,  Lambeth,  about  three  summers  ago,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  mulberry  tree  open  in  its  growth,  and 
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HeioAng  fine  and  earfy  ripe  fruit.  Expressing  my  astonisb- 
ment,  be  told  me  that,  about  sixteen  years  previous,  he  received, 
fit>m  the  ffardener  at  Lambetb  Palace,  a  larse  branch,  which 
bad  been  blown^  down,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all  wini;er,  from 
a  tree  that,  tradition  savs,  was  the  first  of  the  kind  imported 
into  En^^d  by  Cardinal  Pole  (who  died  in  1558);  from 
which  branch  he  cut  off  aboiit  a  foot  of  the  thick  end,  and 
planted  it  T}ie  first  vearfs  fiboots  were  luxuriant.  In  four 
years  it  was  in  partial  bearing ;  in  seven,  in  full  bearing,  and 
oondnuidg  ever  since.  On  my.  saving  I  thought  he  possessed 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  Ensdand,  he  desired  me  to  look  round, 
aixi  pointed  out  anottief,  vmich  he  had  rescued  from  the  fire^ 
to  which  it  had  been  condemned  bv  a  neighbour,  bv  exchang- 
ing some  of  bis  own  fire-wood  tor  the  mutilated  mulberry 
stump.  This  Mr;  Keene  planted  in  his  paived  court,  where  it 
still  grows,  though  exhibiting  sad  marks  of  the  bad  treatment 
it  had  met  with.  The  fruit,  of  this  last,  though .  black,  was 
very  inferioi:  to  the  fii^t  mentioned  (by  the  by,  Ido  not  recol- 
lect any  book  on  gardening  which  notices  two  sorts  of  black 
mulberries,  though  I  have  seen,  in  a.  treatise  on  silk,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  qf'ArtSy  voLxliii.  p.  221,, 
two  sorts  mentioned,  and  that  the  fruit  of  one  is  inferior  to  the 
other,  which  may  account  for  the  difierence  of  the  trees  in 
question) ;  and  it  appears,  that  either  may  be  raised  by  plant- 
ing parts  of  their  branches  or  stems;  and  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed, it  appears  necessary  that  the  branch  should  lie  some 
time  on  the  ground j  in  order  that  the  sap  may  thicken  before 
the  truncheon  is  planted. 

,  As  many  persons  may  not  like  to  trouble  Mr.  Keene  on 
this  business,  they  may  look  down  the  gateway,  and  will  see 
&e  second-mentioned  tree;  and  should  thev  want  good  malt, 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  beverage  which  makes  gardenera 
work,  they  wiu  find  a. truly  honest  tradesman  in  the  owner. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  there  Is  a  variety  of  the 
black  mulberry,  having  jagged  leaves  and  smaller  fruit ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  ascertain  whether  the  last-mentioned  tree 
was  this.  .  Yours,  &c. 

.  Brixton  ViUa,  December.  Superficial. 


.Art.  XXII.     Abridged  Communications. 

•  Cow  Cabbage.  —  I  received  a  packet  of  the  seed  of  this 
extraordinary  cabbage,  fix>m  a  genueman  of  Cirencester,  who 
brought  it  firom  Jersey,  and  have  sown  it  In  his  garden,  I 
have  seen  five  healthy  plants,  which  weathered  last  winter,  in 
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the  open  garden,  remarkably  well,  and  seem  to  be  equally 
hardy  with  their  congeners.  I  subjoin  a  sketch  (Jig,  14«)  and 
description  of  thb  curious  esculent,  as  supplied  me  in  a  com- 
munication from  this  friend. 


^  The  above  is  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  plot  oi  a 
variety  of  cow  cabbage  that  I  saw  growing  in  Jersey.  It  is 
much  cultivated  there,  and  attains  the  heignt  of  from  4  ft.  to 
lb  ft.  or  12ft.  The  little  farmers  feed  tneir  cows  with  the 
leave3,  plucking  them  from  the  stem  as  they  grow,  and  leaving 
a  bunch  or  head  at  the  top.  The  stems  are  very  strong,  and 
used  for  roofing  small  out-buildings ;  and  after  this  purpose  is 
answered,  and  they  are  become  dry,  they  are  used  for  fiiel. 
When  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  is  finished  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  terminating  bud  or  head  is  boiled,  and  said  to  be 
particularly  sweet.**  —  John  Mmray, 

Correction  of  Miasmata  arising  from  the  decaying  Vegetation 
in  a  Conservatory^  8fc.  —  The  chloride  of  lime  in  solution 
would  certainly  correct  various  gases  and  vapours  arising 
from  this  cause.  The  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  by  transmitting 
a  successive  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  confined  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air,  soon  obtained  evident  traces  of  the 
production  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  in  the  red  vapour  which  arose* 
The  chemical  constitution  of  atmospheric  air  is  21  oxygen,  and 
79  azote,  or  nitrogen,  independent  of  the  minute  proportional 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  has  been  variously  estimated.  Now, 
a  reversal  of  these  proportionals  would  form  nitrous  acid ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid 

gis  is  formed  in  every  thunder-storm,  one  of  the  most  power- 
1  disinfecting  agents  in  existence;  that,  in  truth,  employed 
Vol.  v.  — No.  18.  f 
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with  eminent  success  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth.    We  certainly 
know  that  vegetation  wears  a  greener  livery,  and  healthier 
aspect,  afler  the  thunder-storm,  which,  in  its  meteorological 
character,  serves  obviously  to  restore  the  balance  of  tempera^ 
ture,  and  promote  an  equable  distribution  of  moisture ;  and  its 
effects  in  relation  to  vegetation  may  not  so  much  depend  on 
its  electric  affinity  with  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  vegetation, 
as  on  the  evolution  of  nitrous  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
decomposition  of  miasmata,  or  aerial  poisons,  hurtful  to,  or 
destructive  of  vegetation,  and  healing  abraded  and  decaying 
surfaces;  perhaps,    too,   destructive   to   animalculse,  &c.,  as 
the  Coccus,  A^bis,  &c.,  which  prey  on  the  vital  juices  of  the 
plant,  and  ^*  drink  its  marrow  up.''     In  exotic  vegetation, 
limited  to  the  precincts  of  the  stove  or  conservatory,  and  their 
stagnant  and  imprisoned  atmosphere  (for  ventilation  is  too  little 
regarded),  it  is  highly  worthy  of  experiment  how  far  a  small 
portion  of  nitrous  acia  gas,  liberated  ca[utiously  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  or  nitre,  might  be  serviceable  in  promoting 
a  healthy  vegetation,  and  restoring  unhealthy  vegetation  to  its 
proper  tone.     We  may  thus  gain  a  powerful  auxiliary  and 
active  agent,  and  the  consequence  would  be  a  beauteous  and 
luxuriant  vegettation,  ^^  bearing  its  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
it."     By  a  careful  inspection  of  what  occurs  around  us,  we 
occasionally  glean  valuable  practical  hints ;  and  an  inspecticHi 
of  tlie  wonders  of  the  thunder-storm  may  be  rewarded  by  <iie 
fruits  of  a  successful  application  of  the  produce  of  its  power. 
— John  Murray. 

An  Onion  planted  near  a  Hose  said  to  increase  its  Odour,  -r- 
This  remark  has  already  appeared  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, and  I  think  the  experiment  is  one  that  promises  success. 
I  was  led,  some  time  ago,  to  submit  the  onion  to  chemical 
analysis,  when  I  discovered  that  it  contained  much  ammonieu 
Mons.  Robiquet,  of  Paris,  some  years  ago  proved  that  ammonia 
possessed  the  peculiar  property  of  restoring  the  lost  aroma,  as 
in  musk,  &c. ;  and  J  am  aiso  of  opinion  it  is  the  efficient  cause 
in  the  developement  of  the  aroma,  in  flowers ;  and  that.night- 
smellbff  plants,  as  the  Geranium  triste,  J?6sa  odora,  &c.,  are 
indebted  for  this  very  peculiar  feature  in  their  physiology  to 
ammoniacal  gas,  liberated  at  this  season  of  repose,  and  at  no 
other  period  of  the  day.  What  effect  the  cautious  adminis- 
tration of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  sweet-scented 
flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  gentle  watering  occasionally,  may 

{)roduce,  experiments  can  alone  determine.  When  rose 
eaves,  &c.  are  preserved  in  perfume-jars,  coj^mnon  saltisfleno- 
rally  sprinkled  over  them.  A  little  powdered  carbonate  of  am- 
monia I  find  increases  the  aroma.  —  Id, 
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Art.  L    Fwrdgii  Notice*. 
FRANCE. 


The  Central  Agrieulhirat  Society  of  PariiMd  a  Meeting  on  December  17, 
at  which  a  paper  was  read  on  cultivating  rennons  trees,  and  another  on 
raiung  potatoes  from  seed,  and  a  committee  a|^>ointed  to  prepare  notes  for 
a  new  edition  of  DeUmarre's  work  on  the  cuHnre  of  the  genns  Plnus.  An- 
.  other  Meetine  of  this  Society  was  held  on  January  7.,  at  which  a  paper  was 
read  by  Sir  John  Byerley,  on  Artesian  wells,  i.  e,  the  system  of  finding  sup- 
plies of  water  for  aomesdc  purposes,  by  boring.  Sir  John  and  M.  Degous^ 
nave  entered  into  copartnership  for  the  purpose  of  forming  these  wells,  and 
have  already  been  employed  in  various  places  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and 
by  the  city  of  Chartres. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Parit  held  a  Meeting  on  the  1 7th,  which  was 
wholly  devoted  to  discussions  relative  to  printing  the  AmuUes  of  the  Society, 
and  me  best  mode  of  preparing  a  monthly  calendar  ibr  their  journal. 
Another  Meeting,  on  Janusinr  7.,  was  chiefly  occupied  with  a  proposition 
made  bv  M.  Boursault,  for  the  union  of  the  Society  d'Agrononne  Pratique 
(Vol.  Iv.  p.  488.)  with  this  Society,  regarding  which,  the  latter  Society,  as 
the  elder,  declared  its  willingness  to  recove  propontioiiB  from  its  younger 
sister. 

Our  last  notes  from  FVance  (Vol.  IV.  p.  489.)  left  us  at  Strasburr,  Oe^ 
tober  19.,  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Germany.  We  re-entered  mnce^ 
by  crossing  the  Rhine  between  Rastadt  and  Ha^enau,  on  December  9. 

Our  object  in  passing  by  Hagenauwas  to  examine  the  pine  forest,  composed 
of  a  vcaj  superior  vanetv  of  Plnus  s^v^tris.  We  inspected  it,  in  company 
with  MTNeunreutter,  who  supplies  the  seedsmen  of  France  and  Holland 
with  Hagenau  pine^seeds ;  and  we  brought  awav  six  pounds  of  seed,  two 
pounds  of  which  we  have  sent  to  the  Caladonian  Horticultural  Sode^ ;  one 
pound  to  Mr.  Rdd  of  ^>erdeen,  and  two  pounds  we  retain,  to  be  given  to 
such  proprietors  as  will  undertake  to  sow  it  very  thin,  and  unmixed  with 
other  tree  seeds,  on  sandy  soil,  and  where  it  is  fiiudly  to  remain.  It  appws 
to  us  a  more  vigorous  variety  of  Scotch  pfne  than  any  we  have  in  Bntain ; 
its  growth  is  remarkably  rapid,  both  at  Hagenau  and  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Rhine ;  and  the  timber  is  said,  by  M.  Neunreutter  and  others,  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Riga  pine.  It  has  been  used  both  for  masts  and  for  ship- 
building. M.  Vilmorin  has  sovm,  on  his  estate  to  the  south  of  Paris,  jpieoBS 
of  sev^al  acres  of  this  and  other  varieties  of  Scotch  pine,  with  a  view  to 
mark  their  comparative  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the  value  of  their  timber; 
an  experiment  which,  conotucted  by  a  man  of  so  much  science  and  accuracy 
as  M.  Vilmorin,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  imporunt  results. 

After  examining  a  very  remarkable  institution  at  Hagenau,  which  has 
suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  a  description  of  working-convents,  for  single 
men  and  women,  which  we  shidl  afterwards  develope,  we  went  to  Saverne, 
where  we  examined  the  ruins  of  the  very  fine  palace  and  gardens,  which 
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were  the  oraament  of  that  town  before  the  Revolution ;  thence  to  Chateau- 
Salin,  where  we  establifhed  two  correspondents,  one  of  them  Mademoiselle 
Loritz,  a  great  amateur,  with  the  best  collection  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

At  Metz  we  arrived  on  December  6.,  and  remained  till  the  lOth.  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  we  found  that  X^^AnhnaCherimolM,  had  been  fruited  seve- 
ral years  ago,  by  the  common  tresitment  of  bark-bed  woodjr  plants.  The 
pou  are  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  plants  were  raised-from  seed 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago ;  nine  or  ten  fruits  were  produced  six  or  eight 
years  since,  alx>ut  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  orang^  and  very  palatable. 
Young  plants  have  been  raised  from  their  seeds,  which  are  now  nearly  15ft. 
high,  the  height  of  the  parent  plant  The  director  of  the  garden  is  M. 
Coutie,  an  excellent  man,  and  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  who  worked  in  the  gardens  of  Kew  thirty  years  i^.  The  grounds 
of  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy,  who  invented  the  greffe  herbac^  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Metz ;  but  of  these,  of  the  gardens  of  M.  Durand  (a 
reader  of  both  our  Magazines),  of  the  Cointe  Dourche,  of  the  nurseries,  of 
Messrs.  Simon  fr^res,  of  the  vegetable  gardens,  and  of  the  vegetable  market 
and  seed-shops,  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter  into  details. 

We  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  12th  ;  and  after  visiting  the  farm  of  Trappe, 
the  agricultural  establishment  at  Grignon,  the  manufacture  of  potatornour 
at  Bondy  and  at  two  other  places,  and  reviating  a  number  of  the  vegetable 
and  flower-gardens  of  Paris,  and  the  forcing-garden  of  Versailles,  to  observe 
their  winter-management,  we  left  that  city  on  Jan.  9.,  and  arrived  at  Bays- 
water  on  the  16th  inst.  Having  thus  given  our  readers  an  outline  of  our 
four  months'  tour,  we  intend  filling  it  up  in  succeeding  Numbers,  under  the 
division  of  Original  Papers,  Part  I.  ^  ConA* 

Vegetable  Anatomy,  —  Dr.  Dutrochet  has  discovered  that,  if  you  submit 
any  part  of  a  plant  to  the  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
all  power  of  cohesion  is  lost  by  the  vessels,  which  become  transparent,  and 
are  easily  separable  from  each  other  by  gentle  dissection.  So  complete  is 
the  effect  of  this  agent,  that  even  the  most  delicate  cells  of  the  cellular  tis- 
sue become  disengaged  from  each  other,  and  may  be  examined  singly,  and 
with  perfect  ease.  We  rejoice  in  this  discovery,  as  it  will  enable  gardeners 
.and  others  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  compound  miscroscopes,  and 
delicate  dissecting  instruments,  to  verify  the  anatomy  of  Mirbel,  and  many 
of  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Knight,  and  other  physiologists,  and,  pro- 
bablv,  to  make  new  discoveries  themselves. 

Tne  manner  in  which  Dutrochet  performed  his  experiments  was  this  :  — ;- 
''  I  placed,"  he  observes,  ^  a  fragment  of  the  plant  I  was  desirous  of  study- 
ing, in  a  little  phial  filled  with  nitric  acid,  and  plunged  it  into  boiling  watef. 
By  this  operation,  the  parts  which  compose  the  cellular  tissue  lost  their 
.power  of  cohesion,  and  became  transparent,  which  rendered  their  examin- 
ation much  less  difficult.  At  the  same  time,  the  trachese  and  the  other 
vessels  filled  with  an  aeriform  fluid,  which  is  also  a  great  assistance  inview;- 
ing  them.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  this  operation  be  not  too  fair 
prolonged,  because,  if  it  be,  the  v^table  tissue  will  be  destroyed :  the. 
observer  must  regulate  the  time  which  the  plant  is  to  remdn  in  mtric  acid 
according  to  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  delicacy.  Generally,  the  time  for 
suspending  the  exi>eriment  is  indicated  by  the  fragment  bavins  become 
transparent,  and  being  capable  of  easy  separation.  To  make  the  observ- 
ation, I  throw  into  water,  in  a  watch-^lass,  the  smallest  possible  morsels 
which  can  be  procured  by  mere  mechanical  division,  and  I  place  them  under 
the  microscope."  This  subject  is  farther  illustrated  in  the  Newt  ofUteror^ 
ture  and  Fashion,  bv  an  eminent  botanist.    (See  No.  89.,  et  seq.) 

Uva  pasta,  —  This  term  was  applied,  by  the  Romans,  to  those  sorts  of 
grapes  which  were  calculated  for  (tying  like  our  raisins  (raisin  sec,  Fr,)i 
9na,  hence,  when  the  word  passe  is  placed  before  the  name  of  any  fruit,  it 
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dgnifies  that  it  U  well  aikpted  for  drying:  as  Paaie-Muiqu^  Passe-Col- 
mar,  ftc. 

Fmol,  — This  name  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  grape  common  in  Burgondv 
(our  Burgundy  and  Black  Cluster) ;  but  whether  it  is  the  name  of  the  cuU 
tivator  who  mtroduced  it  there  from  Auvergne,  where  it  is  called  Auvemal, 
or  from  the  conic  or  pine-like  form  of  iu  berry,  the  French  writers  are  not 
agreed.  There  is  an  lulian  variety,  called  Pignolus,  and  another,  Pinoi» 
both  mentioned  bv  Crescentius. 

Lakomrer.  —  This  woni,  as  used  by  the  ancients,  and  also,  till  lately,  bv 
the  modems,  is  to  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  agriculturist,  as  well 
as  with  farmer  and  cultivator.  The  division  of  labour,  and  the  creation  of 
capital,  have  given  rise  to  the  diflerent  kind  of  labourers,  and  their  names. 
{NoUi  to  O&mer  de  Serra,) 

To  render  lumber  m^kmmMe.'-'Stieep  it  in  a  solution  of  alkali  or  alum. 
(Gulet-de-Fatur.) 

GERMANY. 

Bmmria.  -*  In  our  last  (Vol.  IV.  p.  49 1  .\we  continued  our  outline  to  the 
^Oth  of  October,  which  left  us  at  Munich.  We  afterwards  examined  all  the 
royal  gardens  and  parks,  the  Museum  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  the  Agri- 
cultural Institution  at  Sch\c9sheim,  the  churchyard,  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  Munich,  and  the  estate  of  Baron  Eichthal,  who  has  introduced 
various  improved  practices  from  England,  and  let  a  considerable  farm  to  an 
East  Lothian  farmer.  Baron  Eichthal  is  an  enlightened  and  highly  patrioiie 
individual ;  and  his  example,  and  the  precepts  toid  advice  of  M.  Uazzi,  wiM 
soon  spread  the  best  agricultural  practices  over  the  whole  country.  From 
what  Mr.  Sawyers,  the  East  Lothian  fanner,  stated  to  us,  we  found,  as  we 
-expected,  that  the  Bavarians  are  not  at  all  prejudiced  a^nst  new  practice^ 
merely  because  they  are  new ;  and  that  the  use  of  swing-ploughs,  turnips 
on  raised  drills,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  East  Lothian  and  Berwidc- 
shire  husbandry,  will  be  much  more  easily  introduced  in  Bavaria  than  they 
could  be  in  the  south  of  England.  The  reason  is  plain :  the  country-labourers 
of  Bavaria  are  better  educated  than  the  country-labourers  of  England. 

We  left  Munich  on  Nov.  8. ;  examined  the  Botanic  Grarden  at  Ratisbon 
on  Nov.  to. ;  arrived  at  Nuremberg  on  the  1 1th,  and  examined  a  number 
of  small  eardens  and  nurseries  there,  including  the  garden  of  Madame  Hepp^ 
one  of  tne  principal  amateurs  in  Germany  as  a  private  individual ;  the 
flower-garden  and  seed-grounds  of  M.Falcke,  an  extensive  dealer  in  seedt» 
and  of  M.  Campe,  a  celebrated  bookseller.  The  soil  in  the  neichbourhood 
of  Nuremberg  being  dry  and  sandy,  has,  for  many  years,  supplied  various 
descriptions  of  garden-seeds  fos  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Even  tuberose  roots  are  grown  in  that  soil  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  also  the  bulbs  ofthe  common  hyacinth, Guernsey,  Belladonna, 
and  Jacobeea  lily.  We  were  introduced  here  also  to  M.  Reider,  a  gardening 
author,  who  has  produced  several  esteemed  compilations,  and  is  the  editor 
of  a  botanical  magazine,  which  appears  monthly,  with  coloured  figures. 

WurUmherg, — We  arrived  at  Stuttgard  on  Nov.  IS.,  and  were  beyond 
measure  gratified  with  the  town,  the  people,  and  especiHlly  the  surrounding 
country.  We  never  before  saw  any  country  so  ricn  with  fruit  trees,  vine, 
yards,  and  gardens,  and  at  the  same  time  so  populous,  so  varied,  and  pic- 
turesque. In  one  ofthe  hai>piest  situations  in  the  midst  of  this  scenery,  and 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  Neckar,  is  situated  the  king's  country  house  or 
palace,  Rosenstein,  now  completing,  to  which  the  whole  seems  the  appro- 
priate garden.  We  examined  and  brought  away  plans  and  views  of  several 
of  the  other  palaces  and  gardens ;  and  M.  Salucci,  the  government  architect, 
and  M.  Bosch,  the  director-general  of  gardens,  have  promised  to  prepare  and 
tend  us  those  of  Rosenstein.  We  examined  the  agricultural  establishment 
at  Hochenheim,  till  lately  under  the  direction  of  M.  Schwartz,  all  the  public 
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nurseries  and  market-gardent,  the  churchyard,  and  the  vegetabfo  market 
On  the  23d  we  left  for  Heilbron,  Heidelberg,  Schweitringen,  and  Carlsruhe. 

Baden,  — We  arrived  at  Carlsruhe  on  Nov.  26.,  examined  the  Botanic 
Grarden  and  Pleasure- Ground  there,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hartweg, 
author  of  Horttu  Carfsrtthantu  (Vol.  III.  p.  204A  and  various  other  gardens, 
grouitds,  and  establishments,  and  especially  tne  girls'  school,-  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Karcher.  We  concluded  the  German  part  of  oilr  tour 
on  Dec.  3.,  passing  by  Baden  and  Rastadt.  At  the  latter  town  we  saw  M. 
Jacob  Ainslie,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pouqueville,  under  the  name  of  Jaques 
iEncigc.  qf'Oard,t§30H,),  as  having  been  gardener  to  the  Grand  Signor. 
M.  Amvlie  has  seen  a  deal  of  the  world,  speaks  five  or  six  languages,  and 
cave  us  some  curious  and  useful  information.  Between  Rastult  and  the 
Rhine  we  passed  through  a  forest  of  pines,  which  has  the  same  reputation 
as  that  of  Hagenau.  The  variety  of  Jf^nus  sylv&tris  has  every  appearance 
of  beine  the  same,  as  is  the  soil.  Heeds  are  collected  for  the  trade  by  M. 
SchotteTl  of  Rastadt,  from  whom  we  brought  away  two  pounds  weight,  for 
distribution.  We  also  brought  a  few  culinary  seeds  from  the  royal  kitchen- 
gardens  of  Munich  and  Stuttgard,  and  the  grand-ducal  kitchen-garden  of 
Carisruhe.  They  are  chiefly  of  German  greens,  Rusaan  cabbages,  savoys, 
kohl-rabi,  and  knoll  celery,  but  of  finer  growth  than  anv  we  ever  saw  in 
England.  We  have  divided  them  equalfy  between  the  Horticultural  So- 
cieties of  London,  Edinbure;h,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  There  are  also 
among  these  seeds  a  few  otAstriffiius  boe'ticus,  the  seeds  of  which,  roasted 
and  ^und,  make  a  very  good  co&e.  We  proved  this  at  Munich,  where  M. 
Hazzi  has  introduced  these  seeds  and  their  culture,  as  well  as  another  plant 
called  New  Zealand  Tea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  form  a  very  good 
substitute  for  the  Chinese  tea.  Of  this  last  plant  we  know  nothing.  Is  one  of 
the  culinary  seeds  above  mentioned  have  the  slightest  pretensions  to  no- 
•veltT ;  and  it  is  possible  as  good  varieties  may  be  in  England  already,  though 
we  have  not  seen  them.  Should  the  contrary  be  the  case,  thdr  mtroduo- 
tion  will  be  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  these 
plants  in  every  cottage-^rden  in  every  temperate  climate. 

Much  as  we  were  satisfied  with  the  agriculture  and  gardening  in  these 
three  states  of  Germany,  we  were  incomparably  more  so  with  the  state  of 
general  education,  and  its  influence  on  the  manners  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  In  this  respect.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  much  to  learn  from 
these  countries.  At  Paris  we  commenced  a  letter  on  the  subject,  intended 
for  the  Journal  d'JB^ducation  et  d^ Instruction  of  M.  Lasteyrie ;  but  finding  it 
too  long  for  that  work,  we  had  it  printed  there  as  a  pamphlet* ;  and  we 
shall  give  the  essence  of  it  in  our  next  Number. 

ITALY. 

Grano  marxuolo  ormarzolano. — This  is  the  variety  of  common  wheat 
cultivated  in  Tuscany,  on  the  sandy  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Amo,  for  the  purpose  of  being  plaited  and  made  into  hats.  It  is  sown  in 
March,  very  thick,  and  pulled  when  the  ear  is  fully  shot,  but  before  the 
grain  is  formed.  It  is  then  18  in.  high,  if  the  crop  is  good ;  it  is  bleached 
as  we  do  flax,  and  afterwards  tied  up  in  bundles  in  the  same  manner,  and 
carried  home,  to  have  the  part  between  the  ear  and  the  first  fruit  in  the  stalk 
selected,  that  being  the  only  part  used. 

To  obtain  the  whiteness  so  much  prized,  the  straw  is  smoked  with  sul- 
phur previously  to  being  worked ;  the  plait  is  also  smoked ;  and,  lastly,  the 

*  Des  E'tablissemens  pour  TE^ducation  Publique  en  Bavi^e,  dans  le 
Wittembei*g  et  k  Bade,  avec  Remarques  sur  les  Am^iorations  II  introduire 
dans  ces  E'tabKssemens  pour  les  faire  adopter  en  France,  en  Angleterre,  et 
autres  Pays.    Paris,  Mesnier,  8vo,  pp.  67. 
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haU  About  Sienna  the  process  is  simply  a  little  sulphur  set  on  fire  in  the 
bottom  of  a  Uu^  chest,  bunches  of  the  straw  being  placed  on  long  hazel 
rods  acroM,  and  the  lid  shut  down.  Elsewhere,  the  articles  are  described 
aa.  being  placed  in  a  small  close  room,  in  which  a  chafing  dish  of  sulphur  is 
placed,  and  set  fire  to.  Sometimes  the  operation  requires  to  be  done  twice 
before  it  succeeds. 

The  straw  for  use  is  classed  or  stapled  like  our  wool.  Children  or  in- 
ferior bands  work  the  coarse  thick  straw,  while  good  hands  work  the  fine 
only.  Whether  fine  or  coarse,  it  is  only  the  part  on  which  the  spike  prows 
that  is  made  use  of;  and  it  is  always  the  same  plait,  consisting  of  thirteen 
straws,  which  is  worked.  In  the  fine  pkiit  there  is  a  very  great  waste  of 
straw,  as  they  reject  all  that  is  in  the  least  too  thick,  and  they  cut  off  a  con* 
siderable  part  or  the  straw  where  it  comes  near  the  flower-spike.  Fine 
plait  is  not  accounted  good  unless  very  much  drawn  together ;  for  which 
end  it  is  worked  Terr  wet.  The  bunches  of  straw  are  always  put  into  a 
small  jar,  filled  with  cold  water,  which  stands  beside  the  worker.  AAer 
being  smoked  and  pressed,  the  plfut  is  made  up  into  hats  by  women,  who 
do  iMthing  elie ;  it  is  not  put  together  by  edges,  nor  overlapped.  On  the 
operatioQ  of  pressing  a  great  deal  depencu:  there  are  only  two  good 
vwchines  for  that  purpose  in  the  country. 

Such  j»  the  practice  for  procuring  the  hat  straw':  what  thev  sow  for 
jeed  is  in  other  ground :  not  one  fourth  of  the  seed  is  used,  and  the  grain 
is  allowed  to  come  to  maturity  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  said  to  be  a  capital 
wheat  for  FermiceJIi,  macaroni,  Ac,  and  also  for  making  into  bread. 

It  ouaht  to  be  taken  into  fiew,  that,  for  the  use  of  the  manufacture  in 
Scotland  the  straw  should  not  ezceol  one  eighteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  When  coarser,  it  does  not  answer  the  market ;  and  much  of  the 
very  finest  straw  is  not  required,  because  the  bonnets  made  from  it  are  too 
expensive.    (Prof.  Jam,  Phil,  Jour.,  March;  1 B 1 7,  p.  384.) 

SPAIN. 

Efytimm  ta  Spain. — In  Spanish  Estremadura,  a  person  who  has  loo^  per 
annum  may  support  a  fiunUy  of  four  or  five  in  number  with  great  comfort, 
aad  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  carriage.  The  finest  bread  is  at  little  more  than 
one  halfpenny  per  lb.,  good  wine  at  one  penny  per  bottle,  sinall  lambs  and 
kids  about  eifhteen-pence  each,  and  vegetables  cheap,  and  in  abundance. 
Labourers  in  husbandry  are  to  be  hired  at  less  than  7cf.  per  day,  and  a  female 
servant  for  about  S/.  sterling  per  annum,  and  occasionally  a  few  cast-off 
articles  of  clothing.  There  is  good  pasture  for  cattle  almost  tor  nothing ;  and 
the  sweet  acorns,  which  make  the  pork  so  delicious  in  parts  of  Spam  and 
Portugal,  grow  wild,  and  are  to  be  had  for  the  gathering.  Such  is  Spanish 
Estremadura,  andyri  nobody  thinks  of  emigraHng  thither.    {New$p.) 

DENMARK. 

Gwt4  is  a  phice  of  great  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elsinore.  An  old 
king  of  Denmark,  Valdemar  Atterdag,  was  so  partial  to  the  situation,  that 
be  called  it  hu  heaven ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  God  might  keep 
heaven  to  himself,  if  he  would  only  allow  him  to  keep  Gurr^. 

1%e  Gardem  of  FredenAorg  have  been  variously  described  by  difierent 
travellers,  bdies  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Some  find  them  very  interesting,  if 
notia  the  newest  style ;  others  grand  and  magnificent,  although  on  the  old 
plan ;  others,  again,  think  them  stiff,  melancholy,  and  neglected,  being  en- 
vironed  by  loifity  pines,  which  exclude  views  on  the  adjacent  lake,  render 
breathing  difficult,,  and  expose  the  visitor  to  swarms  of  gnats,  where  he 
expected  to  sit  in  odorous  groves,  listening  to  melodious  breezes.  A  most 
ingenious  gentleman,  the  D'lsraeli  of  Denmark,  who  seems  in  his  writings 
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to  display  the  humour  of  Swift  and  the  pathos  of  Sterne,  describes,  with 
much  feeling,  the  desohite  condition  of  Fnedensborg ;  —  ^  Even  that  beauti- 
fol  spot,  the  Norwegian  Valley,  a  circular  spot,  on  which  sixty-five  figures 
of  sandstone,  representing  the  different  costumes  of  Norway,  are  placed,"  he 
says,  **  has  felt  tne  effects  of  neglect,  in  regard  to  the  stone  figures  placed 
there.  Dancers  with  one  leg,  and  fiddlers  with  one  arm,  may  be  seen. 
Weeds  and  grass  shoot  up  unmolested  round  Wiedewelt's  masterpieces,  and 
everv  thing  appears  to  be  left  to  itself." 

Although  the  gardens  have  not  been  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  there 
is  somethmg  imposing  about  them,  which  surpasses  all  idea.  From  their 
vast  extent,  and  stiff  yet  majestic  avenues,  the  tops  of  the  trees  appearing 
to  be  lost  in  the  clouds,  they  may  be  iustly  esteemed  the  principal  eardens 
in  Denmark.  A  person  who  has  not  been  there  before,  may  easily  lose  his 
way,  unless  he  has  a  guide. 

yagenborg  Park  displays  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  Danish 
forest  scenery  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  red  deer,  here  called  down 
deer,  are  of  a  far  superior  species  to  those  in  Windsor  Forest,  or  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  park  at  Woburn  Abbey.  It  is  a  truly  majestic  sight 
when  vou  nteet  with  a  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  old  stags  graxing  in  some  of 
the  solemn  circular  glades  in  Jaegersborg  Park,  where,  from  the  closeness  of 
the  wood,  the  light  chiefly  descends  perpendiculariy.  The  hinds  with  their 
fawns,  on  the  other  hand,' seek  an  extensive  plain,  in  which  stands  a  hunting- 
seat,  very  improperlv  called  the  Hermitace,  but  now  seldom  used  for  its 
original  purpose.  The  house,  from  its  lofly  situation,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea.  But,  as  a  building,  it  is  scarcely  worth  inspecting,  and  is 
now  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  It  will  not  indeed  be  missea  in  a  park,  of 
which  Mr.  Coxe  says,  "  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  spot  for  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  gentle  waving  grounds,  and  the  richness  of  the  wood ;  and  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  nobles  may  lay  out  their  erounds  equal  to  ours  in 
finglaDu,  if  tiiey  would  trust  more  to  nature,  and  less  to  art." 

M.  Uauch,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  science,  has  lately  set  a  good 
example  in  appreciating  the  beauties  of  this  part  of  Zealand.  He  has  in- 
troduced a  style  of  rural  architecture,  which  gives  the  proprietor  all  the 
benefits  of  a  residence  in  the  country  without  occasioning  heavy  and  use- 
less expense.  Having  cleared  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  which  had 
formerly  been  forest,  in  the  vicinity  of  Esrom  Lake  (Jig.  15.},  he  allotted  it 

15 


in  small  divisions,  to  a  great  number  of  cotta^rs.  In  an  elevated  part  of 
the  estate  he  has  built  a  two-storied  dwelling,  in  a  neat,  unassuming  style. 
It  possesses  an  extensive  view  of  the  country,  and  will  itself  form  a  most 
interesting  object,  when  the  adjacent  cottages  shall  wear  that  general 
appearance  of  comfort  and  happiness,  to  which  they  are  rapidly  sklvanc- 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  this  nobleman. 

At  a  short  distance  from  his  seat  he  has  laid  out  a  farm  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  where  the  neighbouring  cottagers  will  derive  the  best 
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gmdance^  in  the  culture  of  their  plots  of  ground,  fltmi  what  they  loe  pr»o* 
tised.  M.  Hauch's  gardens  and  plantations  will  also  be  the  means  of  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  the  cottagers  to  an  improved  method  of  horticulture 
and  fendngy  in  which  the  peasantry  of  Zealand  are  generally  so  much 
behind.  The  Rer.  Mr.  Junge,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  the  character, 
ctisloms,  opinions,  and  laogua^  of  the  p^uantry  of  North  Zealand,  men- 
tions that  hedging  is  diametncallv  opposite  to  the  peasant's  principles  of 
agriculture.  'Hie  learned  author  has  himself  seen  quickset  hedges  ruined- 
in  the  course  of  a  night,  long  rows  of  young  timber  trees  irrecoverably 
broken,  and  the  tops  of  fruit  trees  cut  oS,  just  as  the  savaees  of  Louisiana 
do,  that  they  may  pluck  the  fruit  with  greater  ease.  He  proposes  to 
remedy  those  evils  by  the  enactment  of  an  old  law  in  Holstem,  pursuant 
to  which  every  young  man  was  obliged  to  plant  a  dosen  of  trees  before  he 
could  ask  the  minbter  to  read  the  banns ;  and  for  every  son  with  which 
Qod  blessed  him,  he  had,  besides,  to  plant  six  or  eight  trees, 

Frederiksborg  is  approached  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  roads  in  Den- 
mark. The  traveller  who  is  anxious  to  carry  pleasing  recollections  with 
him  of  thu  country,  will  pursue  his  way  througn  the  gardens  of  Fredens- 
borg,  down  to  the  boat-house  on  Esrora  Lake.  {Jig.  16.)    Thence  he  should 


cross  the  lake  to  a  wood  called  Noddeboe-holt.  There  he  will  enjoy  an 
extensive  view  of  this  fine  lake,  which  must  be  allowed  to  surpass  even 
Loch  Lomond  in  softer  beauties.  There  is  a  luxuriance  of  grand  forest 
scenery  on  Esrom  Lake,  of  which  Loch  Lomond,  with  the  exception  of 
some  scanty  plantations,  is  altogether  destitute. 

From  Noddeboe-holt  the  traveller  should  proceed  to  a  more  elevated 
position,  near  the  house  of  a  forester  named  Bruhl,  who  has  displayed  great 
taste  for  the  picturesque  in  his  management  of  the  king's  forests.  This 
spot  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  lake.  In  the  lower  part  its 
wooded  banks  project  from  both  sides  far  into  the  lake,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  lesser  lakes  and  beautiful  bays.  On  the  lefl  bank  of  the  lake  a  fine 
forest  extends  as  &r  as  Esrom.  In  this  direction  the  Swedish  ridge  of  hills 
called  KoU  present  a  noble  back-^ound  to  the  naked  shores  of  the  lake ; 
which,  however,  soon  resume  their  sylvan  appearance  on  the  right  bank,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fredensborg.   {FieldborgU  Germany,) 

RUSSIA. 
Tke  Imperial  Botanic  Oarden^  in  the  Apothecaries'  Island,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  is  reported  in  Paris,  will  probably  be  removed  to  the  garden  of  the 
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Tanrida  Palace ;  a  projected  change  which  we  were  not  at  all  surprifled  to 
near,  considering  the  great  liability  of  the  Apothecaries'  Island  to  inunda- 
tions of  the  Neva.  Some  account  of  this  giu-den  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I. 
p.  84.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a  rdation  of  the  losses  it  sustained 
bj  an  inundation  shortly  after  its  completion ;  but  we  have  not  been  so 
unsuccessful  in  procuring  a  ground  plan,  sections,  and  descriptions  of  the 
double  quadrangle  of  hot-houses  erected,  or  to  be  erecte^i,  and  which  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  an  early  Number.  -—  Cond, 

ASIA. 

The  Cmnaimon  Department  of  the  Island  of  Ceyhn  consists  of  from  25,000 
to  36,000  peo[de,  who  form  a  separate  cast  of  their  own,  and  who  are  alto- 
gether employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cinnamon  tree  (Z»aurus  Cinnaro6- 
mum)  (Jig.  17.),  and  in  preparing  the  bark  of  that  tree  for  the  market. 
The  exportation  of  this  article   from  17 

Ceylon  frequently  amounts  to 60(K>  bales, 
of  80  lbs.  each  bale.    Although  the  cnu 
Hamon  grows  wild  in  the  soutii  and 
south-west  part  of  the  island,  tht:  Dutch 
and  English  governments  have  thought 
it  advantageous  to  have  it  cultivated  in 
four  or  five  very  large  ffardens;  one  of 
the  largest  of  which,  called  the  Maran- 
dan,  is  close  to  Colombo;  and  it  h  in  . 
this  that  the  house  and  garden  of  Rajiili 
Pakse  ijig.  18.)  is  situated.    From  ihc 
bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  the  dn  iiEunori,  j 
which  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  [ 
prepared.   It  is  from  the  same  hiirk  thai ., 
the  cinnamon  water  and  the  cinrmpion  : 
oil  are  prepared ;  and  also  a  ver>  6nc  ^ 
oil,  like  the  oil  of  cloves,  is  preparfii  from  the  kiiveSj  and  tbe  finest 
description  of  camphor  from  the  roots. 

JRafak  Pakse  {fig.  18.  a\  besides  being  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  has 
great  influence  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country,  from  his  official  situation, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  natives  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  He  was  the  man  who  was  principally  employed  by  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  in  carrying  into  effect  the  various  measures  which  he,  whilst  pre- 
sident of  His  Majesty's  council  in  Ceylon,  introduced  for  raising  the  moral 
and  political  character,  and  improving  the  state  of  the  natives  ofthat  island. 
Rajan  Pakse  was  the  first  great  propnetor  of  slaves,  who,  on  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston's  suggestion,  adopted  the  resolution,  which  was  afterwards  uni- 
versalljr  acquiesced  in  by  the  natives  of  all  the  different  casts,  for  gradually 
emancipating  the  whole  of  their  slaves,  and  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the 
state  or  domestic  slavery,  which  had  subsisted  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  It  was  through  his  intelltgence  that  Snr  Alexander  Johnston  was 
enabled  to  succeed  in  establishing  trial  by  jur}%  which  was  the  first  instance 
of  that  mode  having  been  introduced  amongst  any  natives  of  India.  It  was 
also  through  his  activity  that  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  when  he  collected, 
for  the  use  of  the  government,  all  the  customary  laws  of  the  various  religions 
and  casts  in  Ceylon,  procured  the  necessary  information,  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish  that  object ;  and  it  was  from  Rajah  Pakse's  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  languages,  that  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  was  enabled 
to  get  the  translations,  which  are  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Upham,  of 
the  three  original  native  histories  of  the  Buddhoo  religions,  and  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Ceylon,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  high  priests  of 
that  religion  on  the  island,  who  are  looked  upon  bv  all  those  who  profess 
that  faith,  as  well  in  Ceylon  as  in  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  territories,  as 
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the  persons  who  are  best  accpainted  with  its  doctrines  and  tenets.  The 
man  ( j^.  18.  b'S  conTersioff  with  Rajah  Pakse,  is  a  Mahonnnedan  physician^ 
of  whom  ^Alexander  Jonnston  has  given  the  following  description  in  a 
note  to  a  paper  on  the  histcny  of  the  Mahonimedan  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
Dted  by  him  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Literature,  and  printed  in  the 
rtoftheprooeedingsof  that  Society:  — 


**  I  have  a  copy  in  my  possession  of  a  very  curious  and  very  ancient  grant 
in  copper,  made  by  one  of  the  Cingalese  kings  of  Ceylon,  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  years  ago,  to  a  great  MahommMan  merchant,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Barbereen,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  to  his  descendants  for 
ever,  of  certain  privileges  and  immunities,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
introduced,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  India,  the  first  weavers  of  doth  who 
,were  ever  established  in  Ceylon.  By  virtue  of  this  mnt,  the  lineal  descend- 
-ants  of  that  merchant  now  enjoy,  under  the  Britiui  government,  a  portion 
of  the  privileges  which  were  granted  to  their  ancestors  by  the  ancient  Cin- 
galese government  of  the  country,  and  which  were  successively  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  En^ ILth  governments  in  Ceylon. 
The  chief  of  kfab  family  was  appointed  by  me,  m  1806,  native  supenntendant 
of  the  medical  department,  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  considered  bjr  the  natives  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  best  informed  of 
the  native  physicians  in  the  island,  and  possessed  one  of  the  best  collections 
•of  na&ve  medical  books,  most  of  which  had  been  in  his  fiuniljr  between 
seven  and  eight  hundredyears ;  during  the  whole  of  which  period  it  had 
been  cnstomarv  for  one4ember  of  his  fiunily  at  least  to  follow  the  medical 
profession.  This  same  person  made  me  a  ver^  detailed  report  of  all  the 
plants  in  Ceylon,  which  nave  been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  medical 
purposes  by  Mahommedan  native  physicians  in  that  island.  The  cultivation 
tmd  improvement  of  these  |)lant8,  as  well  as  of  aU  other  plants  and  vege- 
tables in  the  island,  which  might  be  used  either  for  food  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, was  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which  His  Majesty's  ^vemment,  at 
my  suggestion,  in  1810,  established  a  royal  botanical  garden  m  Ceylon.** 
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The  two  persons  who  are  in  attendance  upon  Rajah  Pakse  are  two  men 
of  the  militia  of  the  Cinnamon  department,  called  Lascoreens.  EJach  native 
chief  has  a  right,  according  to  his  rank,  to  be  attended  by  a  certain  number 
of  these  men,  who  carry  m  their  hands,  to  shelter  the  chief  from  the  sun, 
a  leaf  of  the  Talipot,  or  C6rypha  umbraculffera ;  the  great  use  made  of 
which  palm  in  Ceylon  may  be  known  from  the  following  account  given  of 
them  in  a  description  which  has  been  lately  published  of  that  tree :  — 

The  Talipot  is  the  C6rypha  umbraculifera.  {Jig.  19.)  All  the  books  of 
importance  in  Pali  and  Cin^Iese, 
relative  to  the  religion  of  Budd- 
boo  in  Ceylon,  are  written  on 
lamina  of  these  leaves.  The  Pali 
and  Cingalese  character  is  en-r 
graved  upon  them  with  either  a 
brass  or  an  iron  style.  There 
are  some  of  these  books  in  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston's  collections, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  between 
500  and  600  years  old,  and  which 
are  still  very  perfect.  , 

Sir  A.  Johnston  gave  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  some  time 
ago,  a  complete  copy  of  the  Pali 
book  called  the  Pansi/apanas 
Jatakay^  written  on  1172  laminae 
of  the  finest  description  of  this  , 
sort  of  palm  leaf.  This  book  ' 
contains  the  whole  moral  and 
religious  code  of  the  Buddhist, 
and  is  so  scarce,  that  it  was  for 
some  time  believed  that  there 
was  no  complete  copy  extant. 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  when 
president  of  His  Majesty's  coun- 
cil in  C^lon,  being,  from  the  various  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the 
priests  of  Buddhoo  and  their  followers,  much  in  their  confidence,  was  al- 
lowed by  them  to  have  this  complete  copy  taken  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  it,  which  were  dispersed  amongst  the  most  celebrated  temples  in  Ceylon. 
Sir  Alexander  also  gave  the  Asiatic  Society  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  Bur- 
mese book  on  the  Buddhoo  religion,  written  upon  laminae  of  this  leaf,  which 
are  beautifully  lacquered  and  gilt  over,  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the  King 
of  Ava,  along  with  some  other  books,  as  the  finest  specimens  he  could  give 
faim  of  the  manner  in  which  the  books  were  written  and  bound  in  his  library 
at  Ava. 

This  leaf  is  used  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Ceylon  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, each  person  being  allowed  to  have  a  certain  number  of  these  leaves, 
folded  up  as  fans,  carried  with  him  by  his  servants  {fig,  18.) ;  and  also,  in 
the  Kandian  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  round,  flat  umbrell^  on  a  long 
stick,  as  is  represented  in  a  fine  drawing,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  of  the  late  Adigar  or  Prime  Minister  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  the  English  at  Kandy  in  the  year  1805. 
It  is,  moreover,  used  in  making  tents.  Sir  Alexamler  Johnston  gave  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  a  tent  made  of  these  leaves,  large  enough  to  hold  a  party 
of  ten  persons  at  table,  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1818. 

These  leaves  are  also  used  by  the  common  people  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  rain,  one  leaf  affording  sufficient  shelter  for  seven  or  eight  persons. 
In  the  botanical  garden  which  His  Majesty's  Ministers  established  in 
Ceylon,  on  Sir  Alexander  Johnston's  suggestion,  in  1811,  it  was  intended 
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to  make  a  complete  coUection  of  this,  as  well  at  of  all  other  ipedet  of 

palms,  in  Ceylon. 
The  tall  palm  trees  in  Rajah  PkJcse^s  garden  are  the  C6co»  nucfierm 

{fie.  flO.),  the  Bor4ssi]s  flabellifi^rmis, 
and  the  C^ota  tkrens.  Of  the  first 
the  following  description  is  gijen  by  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  in  his  note  of  the 
above-mentioned  papen,  delivered  by 
him  to  the  Asiatic  Society :  — 

The  coarse  filament  ii  the  cocoo- 
nut  husk,  called  eotr,  is  used  through- 
out India  for  rope.  In  Ceylon  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  which 
grow  in  great  luxuriance  along  the 
south-west  part  of  the  coast,  from  the 
river  Hymel  to  the  river  Wallaway, 
forming  a  belt  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  This  belt  was  estimated,  in 
the  time  when  the  Dutch  governed 
Ceylon,  to  contain  between  ten  and 

eleven' millions  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  to  produce,  in  addition  to  a  great 

quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  six  thou- 
sand leaguers  of  arrack,  upwards  of  three 

millions  of  pounds  weight  of  coir.     A 

good  tree  in  that  belt  was  estimated  to 

jnroduce  from  fiflv  to  eighty,  and  some- 
times one  hundreci  cocoa-nuts  in  a  year ;  . 

each  cocoa-nut  being  equivalent,  as  food,  ::::' 

to  at  least  three  ounces  of  rice.    Of  the 

latter  the  following  description  is  given  in 

a  note  to  the  same  paper :  — 
The  Palmyra  of  the  province  of  Jafiha 

is  the  Bor&ssus  flabelliformis  (,fig.2\,)  of 

Linnaeus.    This  palm  grows  to  great  per- 
fection in  that  province.    The  species  of 

Bor&ssus  in  Jaffna,  which  is  so  valuable,  is 

that  of  which  the  wood  is  almost  quite 

black.    It  is  used  all  over  India  for  raifl- 

ers,  and  for  the  roofs  of  houses ;  and  is 

pecultariy  valuable,  from  its  resisting  all  in- 
sects, and  being  extremely  durable.    The 

Borissus,   independently  of  its  supplying 

this  valuable  wood  for  exportation,  is  of  the 

neatest  importance  to  the  inhabitanu  of 

Jafiiw,  from  its  fruit  and  roots  being  used 

by  them  for  food ;  and  from  many  other 

nerto  of  it  being  used  by  them  in  manufactures,  and  as  articles  of  trade. 

{&r  A.  Johnston  in  Tram,  of  the  E.A.S^  vol.  i.  p.  454.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

^omfica  Society  for  ike  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Agriculture.  —  Sir,  I 
take  the  hberty  of  sending  you  the  following  account  of^proceedings  in  the 
Jamaica  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Agriculture,  on 
Nov.  11.,  when  premiums  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  New  Zealand 
hemp  and  various  other  new  plants,  8  doUars;  to  Mr.  John  Wills,  for 
cauliflowers,  3  dollars ;  to  Mr.  Alexander  Robertson,  for  mead,  4  dollars ; 
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to  Mr.  G.  S.  Cockbr^  for  Clerod^drum  frlmns,  4  dollar*;  to  Mr.  Stru-* 
par,  for  flowers,  3  dollars ;  and  to  Alexander  Maclarty,  Denis  Maclarty,  and 
Jane  Thompson,  Uaves  of  Clydesdale,  for  potatoes,  ^ch  1  dollar. 

A  letter  from- Mr.  Atkinson  was  read,  accompanied  with  spedmens  of 
Indian  ruUier  produced  in  the  island,  and  of  the  juice  from  which  it  is  made. 

Mr.  R,  Smith  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  in  the  room  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mann.^X  Y.    Jan.  IJ.  18S9. 

T%e  Mutberry  Tree  grows  indigenously  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  thought  rilk  can  be  raised  with  facility  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Union.  This  article  costs  the  country  now  6  ot 
7,000,000  dollars.  Very  beautiful  specimens  of  silk  have  been  exhibited  in 
Baltimore,  which  are  the  product  or  worms  raised  in  that  city,  and  spun  by 
a  machine,  of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Blane  is  the  maker.  That  gentleman,  who 
is  by  birth  a  Piedmontese,  was  larsdy  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
before  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  land.  He  is  of  opinion  that  no 
climate  is  better  adapted  to  the  silk-worm  than  Baltimore.    (Newap.) 

Sugar,-^hetten  irom  St.  Augustin  (Florida)  mention  that  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  cane  is  thriving  there  beyond  all  original  expectation,  and  that 
this  produce  promises  to  become  in  a  few  years  a  branch  of  that  important 
trade.  The  Journal  du  Commerce  of  Saturday  last  gives  a  return  for  the 
year  1827  of  the  beetroot  sugar  produced  in  the  northern  departmenu  of 
France,  the  whole  quantity  of  which  amounts  to  1,218,000  kilogrammeq, 
(2,650,000  lbs.)  It  IS  thereby  shown  that  this  new  branch  of  industry  ha^ 
risen  to  an  importance  that  odls.for  the  future  attention  of  the  commercial 
department  or  the  state.    {ScoUwumf  April  2.) 
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Weather  PrognotHct,  — When  the  clouds  are  red  in  the  west,  with  a  tint 
of  purple,  it  portends  fine  weather,  because  the  air  when  dry  refracts  more 
red  or  heat-makins  rays ;  and  as  dry  air  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  they 
are  again  reflected  in  the  horizon.  A  coppery  or  yellow  sunset  generally 
foretells  rain ;  but  as  an  indication  of  wet  weather  approaching,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  a  halo  round. the  n\oon,  which  is  produced  by  the  pre- 
cipitated water ;  and  the  larger  the  circle,  the  nearer  the  clouds ;  and  con- 
sequently the  more  ready  to  fell.  As  to  the  rainbow,  the  old  proverb  is 
correct, — 

**  A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning : 
A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight." 

It  may  be  thus  explained :  —  A  rainbow  can  onlv  occur  when  the  clouds 
containing  or  depositing  the  rain  are  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  in  the  evening 
the  rainbow  is  in  the  east,  and  in  the  morning  in  the  west;  and  as  our 
heavj^  rains  in  this  climate  are  usually  brought  by  the  westerly  wind,  a  rain- 
bow in  the  west  indicates  that  the  bad  weather  is  on  the  road  by  the  wind 
to  us ;  whereas  the  rainbow  in  the  east  proves  that  the  rain  in  these  clouds 
is  passing  from  us.  When  swallows  fly  hieh,  fine  weather  is  to  be  expected 
or  continued;  but  when  they  fly  low  and  close  to  the  ground,  rain  is  almost 
surely  approaching,  because  swallows  follow  the  flies  and  gnats,  and  flies 
and  gnats  usually  delieht  in  warm  strata  of  air ;  and  as  warm  air  is  lighter, 
and  usually  moister  thah  cold  air^  when  the  warm  strata  of  air  are  high. 
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there  u  Mttcbance  of:  mcmtore  being  tliioim  dcfWB  from  tbeMbf  fkit  mix* 
tore  wkh  cold  air ;  but  when  the  warm  and  moist  air  it  dote  to  the  sur- 
fiure,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  as  the  cold  air  flows  down  into  it,  a  deposition 
of  water  will  take  place.  The  augnrf  of  the  ancients  was  a  good  deal 
founded  opon  the  observation  of  the  instinct  of  birds,  and  there  are  many 
superstitioift  of  tbevnlgar  owing  to  the  same  source.  For  anglers  in  spriae 
it »  alwajs  unlucky  to  see  single  magpieg>  but  two  mav  be  always  re^vded 
as  a  fiiTOondrie  omen ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  colcl  and  stormy  weather 
one  mag(He  alone  leaves  the  nest  in  search  of  food,  the  other  remainiiy 
sittins  upon  the  eggs  or  the  ^oung  ones ;  but  when  two  go  out  together,  it 
b  ofliy  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  mild,  and  fiivourable  for  fishing 
{StOmoiaa^  aUribuUd  to  Sir  Humpkrei/  JOavy.) 

Prettrvmg  PkmUfrcm  the  CaterpUUr,  —  An  experiment  has  been  tried 
for  three  yean  to  preserve  gooseberry  plants  from  the  ravages  of  the  cater* 
piUar,  by  brushing  the  stems  with  a  soft  bmsh  dipped  in  common  train  or 
fish  oil,  about  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  or  at  any  time  when  in> 
fested,  which  appears  to  destroy  or  greatly  to  annoy  them.  It  also  ipuoh 
improves  the  growth  and  productiveness  of  the  tree  the  following  year,  and 
dears  it  of  moss.  This  communication  is  made  public,  ui  the  hope  of  ex« 
cttine  experiments  to  prove  how  fiur  it  may  be  useful  for  the  preservation 
of  o&er  trees.    {New  Monthly  Magazmefor  Angmtt.) 

An  improved  Mode  rf  Paumg  has  been  suggested,  which  may  be  shortly 
described,  as  pladng  the  stones  with  the  broadest  surface  undermost  on  a 
Macadamised  foundation.  This  b  nearly  allied  to  the  Roman  practice  of 
paving  on  a  bed  of  masonry :  indeed,  the  durability  of  all  pavement  depends 
on  its  being  placed  on  a  stratum  of  materials  not  liable  to  be  changed  by 
water,  firost,  or  considerable  pressure.  An  excellent  pamplilet  on  the  suUect 


has  beenpublished  by  Col.  Mactrone.  The  plan  first  mentioned  is  by  Mr. 
George  Knight,  and  will  be  found  accompmied  by  some  very  judicious  ol>- 
servations  on  the  adaptation  of  Macadamised  roads  for  the  chief  thorougl^ 
fiffes  of  the  metropolb  in  the  Journal  <f  Science,  yoL  89.  p.  964%  About 
1811  or  1819,  we  entered  a  caveat  at  the  Patent  Office,  for  a  mode  of  pav- 
ing on  flag  stones,  or  on  cast-iron  plates,  combining  a  plan  of  laying  the  water 
and  gas.pipes  ia  drains 
( fg.  99.  a),  covered 
witn  large  stones^  chan- 
nelled on  the  surfiu:e  b,  \C^ 
to  prevent  hones  from 
sKdmg.  Access  to  the 
pipes  mi^ht  be  had  by 
simplyliftin^  thesestones, 
witnout  distacbing  any 
other  part  of  the  pave- 
ment. On  mentioning  our 

plan  to  some  of  the  principal  paviors,  we  found  it  would  have  to  i 
ter  snob  a  host  of  interests  and  prejudices,  that  we  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  it.  Being  very  much  indined  to  doubt  the  ultimate  advantages 
of  Macadambiog  the  chief  thorough&rcs,  we  think  the  idea  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  labouring  Poor.  —  Thb  subject,  which  has 
long  engaged  the  best  hearts,  and  some  of  the  wisest  headsm  the  kinffdoro, 
has  been  taken  up  with  most  benevolent  ardour  by  Captain  J.  Pole,  K.  N. 
This  (gentleman  has  favoured  us  wbh  a  perusal  of  bis  very  rational  plan  for 
reducing  the  poor  rate,  restoring  the  inoependence  of  the  labourer,  by  plac- 
ing htm  in  a^onditioa  to  maintain  himself  and  fimiily  without  parochial  as- 
■itaiice,  and  consequently  in  comparative  comfort. 

Thb  is  by  tlie  often  before  recommended  plan  of  letting  etrenr  laboumr 
who  wishes  it  have  a  piece  of  land  for  the  employment  of  his  lebure 
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hours,  to  raise  such  ye^ables  as  himself  and  faroii^  require;  a  plan  which 
has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects  in  various  places ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  is  not  more  general.  Captain  Pole 
has  entered  into  calculations  the  most  obviously  dear,  that  a  labourer  who 
costs  the  parish  11/.  14«.  per  annum,  may  be  kept  off  it  by  paying  for  him, 
or  giving  nim  an  opportunity  of  paying  hunself,  a  rent  of  5/.  for  land.  The 
principal  difficulty  m  commencing  such  a  system,  is  the  unwillingness  of  old 
tenants  to  have  their  fields  dismembered  for  the  purpose.  In  new  endo* 
sures,  or  where  landlords  are  disposed  to  throw  some  of  their  fidds  into  al- 
lotments for  the  poor,  the  project  is  an  easy,  and  doubtless  a  beneficial  one 
for  both  the  poor  and  the  pansh ;  and  as  the  system  is  not  intended  to  be 
compulsory,  dther  on  parishes  or  individuals,  in  accepting  or  rejecting  it, 
the  measure  may  be  more  palatable,  as  involving  no  change  of  laws  or  an- 
dent  usages.  Captain  Pole  is  supported  in  this  scheme  by  several  of  the 
farmers,  and  many  of  the  labourers  of  the  parish  of  Barford,  and,  from  what 
he  knows  of  the  place  and  peasantry,  it  seems  a  suitable  station  for  such  a 
trial. 

In  the  statement  before  us,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  such  allotments 
should  pay  either  poor  rates  or  tithes,  nor  is  tne  fendng  mentioned ;  and 
though  such  an  arrangement  may  be  allowed  by  local  feelings  and  genero- 
sity. It  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  expected  everywhere.  The  scheme  is  one 
calculated  only  for  the  sober,  industrious,  well-disposed  man  :  with  the  im-* 
provident  and  reckless  character,  no  facilities  of  taking  a  piece  of  land,  nor 
any  injunctions  as  to  the  use  he  should  make  of  the  produce,  will  deter  him 
from  disposing  of  it  as  he  pleases.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing carrying  such  a  plan  of  political  economy  and  pure  benevolence  (so 
honourable  to  the  projector^  mto  effect,  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  so 
highly  important  to  the  best  mterests  of  the  kingdom,  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  person  of  property  in  the  land,  and  every  friend  to  well-ordered 
Bodety.  — J.  M,for  Cond, 

Flesh-coioured  Clover  {TrifoUum  incamhtum  L. ;  Farouchcy  Fr.)  (Vol.  IV, 
p.  392.)  —  A  valuable  communication  on  this  subject  has  been  sent  us,  signed 
R.  and  D.  The  writer  gives  an  extract  from  the  Annalet  Agricoict  de 
RovUle,  showing  the  high  opinion  M.  de  Dombasle  has  of  this  plant  in  poor, 
dry,  sandy  soils ;  and  he  also  states  the  opinion  of  M.  Schwertz,  the  late 
director  of  the  agricultural  establishment  at  Hochheim,  near  Stuttgard, 
where  R.  and  D.  saw  the  clover  in  the  middle  of  April,  18S8.  We  were 
at  Roville  in  October  last,  and  saw  the  clover  in  the  form  of  hay,  and  the 
field  where  it  grew ;  and  M.  Dombasle  mentioned  to  us  that  he  considered 
this  species  of  clover  better  than  any  other  leguminous  hay  plant  for  poor, 
dry,  sandy  soils.  When  we  were  at  Hochheim  in  the  November  following, 
M.  Schwertz  had  retired,  and  the  new  director  having  only  arrived  there 
from  another  part  of  the  country  within  a  few  days,  could  give  us  very  Uttle 
information  respecting  the  establishment.  The  flesh-coloured  dover  gives 
but  one  cut;  but,  upon  the  same  soil,  this  one  cut  is  equal  to  two  of  red 
dover.  This  one  cut,  also,  comes  earlier  than  either  clover  or  lucerne ;  so 
that  the  same  soil  may  be  prepared  for  another  crop  the  same  year.  A 
stock  of  seed  has  arrived  in  London,  and  may  be  had  through  any  of  the 
seedsmen ;  and  we  hope  the  plant  will  receive  a  fair  trial  in  England.  The 
communication  signed  R.  ana  D.  is  sent  to  the  British  Farmer's  Magasine; 
not  that  affricultu![al  communications  are  altogether  unsuitable  for  our  work, 
for  some  have  ainmdy  been  inserted ;  but,  as  a  testimony  of  our  regard  for 
that  periodical,  and  because  we  wish  to  bie  on  the  best  footing  with  all  our 
contemporaries.  —  Cond. 

The  New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragdm*a  exp4nsa)  is  quite  a  weed  with  us; 
as,  wherever  it  has  once  srown,  plants  rise  spontaneously,  even  when  the 
seeds  have  been  wheeled  out  with  the  dung  in  the.  winter,  and  again 
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brm]|fat  in  us  manure  in  the  spring.  I  have  now  a  full  supply  of  it  in  my 
old  pink-bed.  Coreopsis  tinctoria  and  CaciJia  cocci nea  are  equally  as  hard^» 
and  come  up  spontaneously  in  abundance.  —  Mentor,  Exnumth^  Aug.  26. 
1828. 

Laree  Crop  ff  Grapet  and  Peachet  in  the  iame  Hou$e,  —  Sir,  In  the 
peach-house  at  Boscat  Park,  the  seat  of  Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.  M.P.,  near  Far- 
ringdon,  Berkshire,  is  a  Tine  trained  up  the  rafters,  which,  last  season,  pro- 
duced J84  good-sized  bunches,  with  large  berries,  of  Black  Hambuii^ 
Grapes ;  the  weight  of  the  whole,  285  lb.  The  house  is  60  ft.  long,  and,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  had  produced  a  large  crop  of  peaches.  I  am, 
&,  Btc^Jokn  Merrick,  Gardener.     Buseat  Park,  Nov.  10.  1888. 

A  Cncnmber,  grown  by  Mr.  Guminery,  of  Leech  Street,  Worcester,  this 
year,  when  cut  and  fit  for  the  table,  weighed  6  lb.  3oz.,  was  17  in.  in 
length,  and  80  in  circumference.    (  Worcester  Heraid,) 

A  RAubarb  Leaf  was  plucked  in  a  garden  at  Framnton,  near  Boston,  in 
October  last,  which  measured,  across,  5  f%.  5.  in.  by  3  ft.  {lAneoln  Mere') 

Leaf  of  a  IMrid  Rkvbarh  Plant.  —  Sir,  In  June  last,  I  had  occasion  to 
pay  a  visit  to  W.  Terry,  £sq.,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  whose  garden,  near 
that  town,  I  observed  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  rhubarb ;  it  was 
not  the  medicinal  rhubarb  (IZhtoro  palm^tum),  but  of  the  kind  now  usually 
cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  which,  I  have  understood,  is  a  hybrid  plant. 
A  lady  of  the  party  was  so  struck  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  plant,  that  she 
begged  to  take  a  leaf  home  with  her.  A  leaf  was  accordingly  gathered, 
together  with  its  complete  petiole,  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  which  I 
hs^  the  curiosity  to  take  the  next  day,  and  found  to  be  as  follows :  — 
Weight  of  the  whole  leaf,  4  lb. ;  circumference,  not  including  that  of  the 
petiole,  81  ft.  J  in. ;  diameter,  3  h,  10  in. ;  length  of  the  leaf,  including  the 
petiole,  S(L  8  in. ;  length  of  the  petiole,  1  ft.  4  in.  The  leaf  was  not 
weighed  till  the  day  after  it  had  been  gathered ;  and,  as  the  weather  was 
hot,  and  the  nerves  had  been  cut  through  in  several  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  folding  the  leaf  for  more  commodious  carriage,  it  is  probable  it  nad  lost 
something  in  weight  by  evaporation.  — W,  T,  Brce,  AUetley  Rectory y  Kov, 
17.1828. 

Rhubari.  —  I  have  seen  in  several  gardens  in  Shropshire,  a  variety  of 
Jth^m,  I  believe,  quite  different  from  any  kind  in  general  cultivation ;  it 
is  called  Buntingsdale  Rhubarb.*  I  was  first  attracted  by  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  leaves.  I  have  this  day  measured  several  leaves  on  one  plant; 
four  or  five  of  them  measured  2  h.  B  in.  by  8  ft.  4  in.,  exclusive  of  tne  pe- 
tiole, or  leaf-stalk ;  and  some,  I  am  told,  grow  to  greater  11imensions.*-J.JIf. 

Aghfc  americdna,  or  American  il/oe.— There  is  now  at  Brislington,  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Susan  March  PhiUipps,  mother-in-law  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  (formerly  the  residence  of  the  late  Edward  Rolle 
Clayfield,  Esq-X  a  splendid  Agkve  americ^na,  which  has  thrown  up  a  flower 
stem  about  85  ft.  high,  having  eighteen  branches,  which  bear  from  800  to  900 
flower  buds,  and  are  expect^  to  be  in  blossom  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  flower  stem  made  its  appearance  about  the  loth  of  June  last,  and  has 
been  increasing  in  height  ever  since.  Mrs.  PhiUipps  has  a  glass  frame,  30  ft. 
high,  erected  over  it,  to  facilitate  its  bloom,  as  likewise  a  staircase  and  plat- 
form, to  approach  near  the  height  of  the  flowers,  for  the  accommodation  of 
mtors.  This  plant  was  brought  to  Brislington  fifty-eisht  years  nnce,  by  the 
late  Abraham  James,  Esq.,  at  whose  death  it  became  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Tipton  ;  was  a  few  j^ears  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Kin- 
ton  ;  and  thirty-eight  years  since  it  was  made  a  present  of  to  the  late  James 


*  So  called  from  the  place  where  it  was  originally  found ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  there  are  planU  with  leaves  double  the  above  size. 
VoL.V.  — No.  18.  a 
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Ireland,  Esq.,  in  the  possession  of  whose  family  it  has  reaMuned  erer  since. 
{Baih  Chron,,  Sept.) 

Gigantic  Hydrangea,  — There  is  at  present  in  the  garden  of  G.  Sandes, 
Esq.,  at  Dunowen,  a  hydrangea,  which  measures  45  ft.  in  circumference, 
10  7  ft.  high,  and  had  on  iu  branches  176  flowers  last  season.  {^StockpoH 
AdoeHi»er,) 

An  extraordmary  C(nvsUp  has  been  picked  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  She- 
riff Hornby,  in  Stockton  Lane,  near  York.  The  stem,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  SIX  stalks  grown  into  one,  supports  a  head  of  flowers,  comprising 
1 14  pips.  The  stem  itself  was  above  8  in.  in  length.  Several  other  cow- 
slips ot  unusual  size  were  also  erowing  from  the  same  root.  (New^,,  Aug.) 

The  BUlardihtk  mutdbUit  is  hardy  enough  to  endure  a  moderate  winter 
Uke  the  last.  —  CausidicuM,    Nov.  24.  1828. 

A  new  ArtiJSciai  Stone  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Ranger  of  Brighton,  much 
harder  than  common  stone  or  brick,  being  equal  in  durability  to  granite ; 
and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  considerably  cheaper.  It  b  capable 
of  being  modelled  to  any  slwpe,  and  has,  when  put  up,  the  appearance  of 
Portland  stone.  Of  course  no  cement  is  required  m  the  construction  of 
buildings  in  which  it  is  employed.    {Scoteman,  Jan.  16.) 

SCOTLAND. 

-The  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  last  Competition 
Meetin|  on  the  6th  of  November ;  on  which  occasion  there  were  received 
120  various  packages  for  competition,  viz.  twenty-nine  of  apples,  sixteen 
of  pears,  fourteen  of  onions,  nine  of  beet,  eleven  of  carrots,  fourteen  of 
celery,  eight  of  one  and  six  of  two  year-old  forest  trees,  two  of  'naturalised 
plants,  and  eleven  various  articles  for  the  extra  premium.  The  judges 
awarded  the  Society's  silver  medal  to  William  Dawnie,  gardener  to  Henry 
Lumsden,  Esq.,  Invery,  for  onions,  they  being  the  articles  possessing  the 
greatest  merit  of  any  at  the  Show.  They  also  awarded  premiums  for  the 
best  pears  (the  Crassane),  to  Alexander  Crombie,  Esq.,  of  Phesdo.  Best  car- 
rots, and  second  best  celery,  George  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Springhill.  Also, 
Apples  (the  Ribston  Pippin):  l.  Alexander  Brown,  at  Heathcot;  2.  \Vm. 
Chalmers,  at  Lochheau.  Second  best  pears  (the  Brown  Auchan),  John  Da- 
vidson, at  Dunnottar  House.  Second  best  onions,  Alexander  Diack,  Mile 
End.  Best  red  beet,  William  Barron,  at  Blackball.  Best  celery,  William 
Smith,  at  Grandholm  Cottage.  Second  best  carrots,  from  seeds  saved  bv 
himself,  Alexander  Malcolm,  Damside.  Forest  Trees :  best  one-year-old, 
Alexander  Fraser,  jun..  Ferry  hill  nursery;  best  two-year-old,  John  Roy, 
j«m.,  nurseryman  and  florist. 

Nothing  was  awarded  either  for  naturalisation,  or  to  those  articles  offered 
for  the  extra«premium :  but  there  were  amongst  them  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens, particularly  a  handsome  plant  of  the  Fdchsia  cocclnea,  raised  in 
the  open  ground  at  Fetteresso  Castle.  An  elegant  plant  of  the  Datura  ar- 
b6rea,  or  Tree  Stramonium,  from  Comhill;  a  coxcomb,  from  Glenbervie 
House,  measuring  4|  ft.  high,  the  flower  8  by  10  in- ;  and  five  various 
gourds,  of  beautiml  colours,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state,  from  the  gardens 
at  Arbuthnot  House.  ^ 

TVo  medals  were  awarded  to  the  amateur  subscribers  who  had  kept 
their  gardeners  for  the  longest  period,  the  one  to  Lady  Burnet  of  Leys, 
for  the  gardener  at  Crathes,  George  I  lardy,  who  had  been  twenty-eight 
ears  in  the  service  of  the  family,  without  having  had  any  charge  of  hot- 
louses.  The  other  medal  to  R.  W.  Cuff,  Esq.,  of  Fetteresso,  for  William 
Wales,  he  having  for  the  period  of  twenty-two  years  practised  all  the 
branches  of  the  art,  including  hot-houses. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society's  silver  medal,  voted  last  season  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Diack,  at  Mile  End,  was  presented  to  him  on  this  occasion. 
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The  foUowiDff  were  admitted  new  memben :  ^  W.  C.  Huirter,  Esq.,  of 
Tillery;  Henry  Lumsden  of  Tilwhilly ;  Thomas  Wilson,  £M.,CiiDterty ;  and 
Messre.  George  Knight  and  Isaac  Machray,  Aberdeen.  {Aberdeen  Jour., 
Nov.  l».) 

Pme^pplet  ami  Melom.  *—  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Ediabugh  have 
lately  awarded  a  orixe  to  Colonel  Patterson's  gardener  at  Cunnoquhie,  fov 
some  fine  fruit  or  this  description  produced  by  means  of  steam.  The  pk 
in  which  the^  were  raised  is  contrived  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  too  rapid  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  sometimes 
felt  when  steam  is  applied  in  hot-bouses.  In  this  case,  the  chamber  in 
which  the  vapour  is  collected  for  sopplyiag  the  bottom  heat,  instead  of  be^ 
in^  empty,  and  on  that  account  quicUy  halted  and  quickly  cooled,  MiUted 
with  small  round  stones,  which  absorb  the  heat  as  it  is  produced,  giving  it 
out  gradually  and  retainine  it  long ;  producing,  by  application  of  the  steam 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  toe  evening,  an  equable  Mat  through  the  whole 
of  the  night  and  next  day.  The  steam  is  distributed  through  this  chamber 
bv  means  of  a  cast-metal  tube,  perforated  at  certain  distances ;  and  it  may 
also  be  admitted  at  pleasure  amongst  the  nlants  above,  by  means  of  tubes 
with  movable  caps  communicating  with  tne  same  receplade.  The  idea  is, 
we  believe,  due  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  of  Edinburgh ;  but  Colonel  Patterson  is 
the  first  amateur  who  has  carried  it  into  practice.  The  beauty  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  neatness  of  the  whole  apparatus  (so  different  from  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  melon  frames),  seem  to  point  it  out  as  one  of  the  most  eK^ble 
modes  yet  discovered  £or  secnriog  to  tins  country  the  productions  gt  the 
tropica.    {F^e  HeraU.) 

Cropi  Off  Moit  Soil.  —  As  an  instance  of  what  crops  can  be  produced 
from  the  moss  grounds  iji  the  neighbouifaood  of  PiMsley,  under  proper  mm* 
nagement,  we  may  mention  that  a  field  of  l§  acres,  sold  by  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  to  William  Cochran,  weaver,  in  1780,  for  45t.,  and  8«.  844f . 
of  yearly  feu-duty,  was  reaned  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  yielded  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  crop  of  wheat,  viz,  fifty-four  stooks,  containing  fourteen 
sheaves  in  each  stook.  The  sheaves  stand  upwards  of  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
the  heads  are  remarkably  well  filled  and  heavy.  The  field  was  ki  hay  in 
1837,  it  was  summer  falbwed  and  manured  with  19  cwt.  of  salt,  thirty  oarts 
of  short  dun^,  and  800  caru  of  earth.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Patcison, 
and  it  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mr.  Delrs  cotUige  of  Mossvale. 
{PaiUey  Advertiter.) 

A  lurmp^  on  the  glebe  of  Loogformacus,  of  this  year's  growth,  was  lately 
taken  up,  which  measured  3  ft.  S  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighed  90  lb. 
In  the  same  field  there  were  many  of  a  very  large  sixe.  {Scottnum,  Nov.  99.) 

Huge  Gourd,  ^~  During  the  week,  a  huge  gourd  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
door  of  Messes.  Boyd  and  Bayne,  fi-uiterers,  Prince's  Street,  which  has  at* 
tracted  considerable  attention  from  the  amateurs  of  large  natural  nroduo- 
tionfe  It  measures  6  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighs  upwards  of  1 13  lb. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  largest  gourd  ever  grown  in  Scotland,  and  a  number 
of  naval,  military,  ami  commercial  gentlemen  who  have  exanuned  it,  state 
that,  even  in  the  West  Indies,  the  native  pkMX  of  the  gourd,  one  so  large  is 
rarely  seea.    {Scoisman, Oct.  ll.) 

Gig^miic  Sweet  M^Ue.  —  Fourteen  years  ago.  Miss  Gilniour,  of  Craig- 
millar,  planted  a  myrtle  at  the  garden  wall,  on  a  finely  sheltered  spot  with 
a  southern  eiposure.     Mr.  Oavid  Stewart,  gardener,  has  continued  since  to 

Ky  considerable  attention  to  this  plant,  and  it  has  flourished  far  beyond 
I  expectations,  hy  an  accurate  measurement  made  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, it  was  found  to  be  ?  ft.  9  in.  in  height,  and  the  side  shoots  extend 
16ft.  10  in.  along  the  wall.  Some  horticulturisto,  well  tkiJied  in  these 
matters^  consider  this  by  far  the  largest  myrtle  ever  grown  in  Scotland  in 
the  open  air.    {ScoUman^  June  38.) 

Produce  of  Beet  at  ^rockin.  -^  From  one  swarm  of  bees,  on  the  fiirm  of 
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Leuchlandy  in  this  yicinity,  no  less  than  nine  pintft  of  honey  have  been  taken 
this  season,  without  destroying  these  industrious  insects.  After  robbing 
them  of  their  hiscious  nectar,  it  was  found  advisable  to  send  them  to  the 
heather :  and  it  seems  they  had  some  prescience  of  their  destination  ;  for, 
on  examining  the  hive  the  other  day,  it  was  found  to  contain  an  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  honey  was  taken  at  three  different  times, 
by  means  of  a  top  which  can  be  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  skep  ; 
under  this  top  a  board  is  fixed  honsontally  upon  the  fhistrum,  with  a  per- 
foration in  the  centre  of  about  5  in.  diameter,  through  which  the  bees  pass 
to  the  upper  story.  The  first  top  which  is  taken  off  contains  wax  so  sub- 
tile that  it  vanishes  at  the  touch,  and  honey  as  transparent  as  amber.  Bees 
never  begin  to  breed  until  they  have  collected  a  certain  quantity  of  honey ; 
and  the  above  .method,  of  course  obviates  that  procedure.  {Scotsman^ 
Sept.  17.) 

Phormium  thtax.  -—  I  have  two  very  fine  plants  of  the  Phdrmium  t^nax, 
or  Ney  Zealand  Flax,  which  succeed  remarkably  well  with  me;  they  reouire 
no  shelter  in  winter,  and  have  not  even  the  protection  of  a  wall.  It  is 
closely  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  I  presume  the  marine  atmosphere  tem- 
pers the  adjoining  air  incumbent  over  the  land.  —  J.  M.    Invemeu-thire. 

IRELAND. 

LandMcape'Gardemng  and  Forest-Management, -^We  are  glad  to  leam, 
that  our  friend  and  correspondent  Mr.  James  Fraser,  now  of  North-east 
Street,  Dublin,  has  publicly  assumed  the  above  professions.  From  what  we 
know  of  his  science  and  experience,  and  of  his  manner,  we  are  almost  sure 
he  will  be  successful ;  and  of  this  we  shall  be  the  more  happy,  because,  since 
the  death  of  our  lamented  pupil  and  friend,  Mr.  M'Leish,  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Fraser  will  be  of  veal  public  utility.  Public  tranquillity,  penonal  residence, 
and  the  advice  followed  of  a  few  such  men  as  Mr.  Fraser,  would  soon  supply 
all  that  is  wanted  for  Ireland,  in  forest-planting  and  landscape-gardening.  In 
the  midst  of  these  occupations,  we  hope  Mr.  Fraser  will  never  forget,  where 
he  can  do  it  without  giving  offence  (because,  in  such  cases,  advice  would  be 
useless),  to  urge  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  proprietors  from  esta- 
blishing infant  schools  on  their  estates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  parochial 
schools,  so  as  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  rising  generation.  We  request 
Mr.  Fraser  to  consider  what  has  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  Reviews  of 
Slaney,  and  in  other  articles  in  this  Magazine;  and  in  our  notes  from  Ger- 
many,  in  No.  V.  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hittory.  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temberg  are  entirely  agricultural  countries  like  Ireland ;  they  are  exceedin«;ly 
poor,  but  they  are  almost  totally  without  beggars  and  cnminals,  or  civil 
prisoners ;  the  lowest  individual  among  them  is  enlightened ;  and  the  whole 
are,  from  all  external  appearances,  happy.  It  appears  to  us  that  these 
countries  are  models  for  Ireland.  —  Cond, 

Schools,  —  By  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  the  Irish  Society*^ 
Institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  May  S,, 
}837,  which  has  been  (J>lieingly  sent  us,  we  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  number  of  schools  and  persons  attending  them  are  increasing. 

In  connection  with  these  schools  are  also  formed  school  libraries^  which 
have  proved  eminently  useful  both  to  parents  and  children  ;  the  latter  who 
can  read,  thus  becoming  the  instructors  of  those  who  cannot  read. 

There  aregtr/!r* scltools^  as  in  Germany,  iu  which  children  are  taught  the  usual 
branches  of  education,  and  also  to  work ;  and,  what  we  particularly  admire  in 
the  schools  established  by  this  Institution,  '*  peculiar  religious  instruction'*  is 
altogether  avoided.  If  the  propriety  and  importance  of  this  exclusion,  in 
every  school  in  evei^'  country,  were  once  generally  underKtood  and  acknow- 
ledged, it  would  be  easy  to  spread  instruction  over  the  whole  earth  ;  to 
raise  all  mankind  to  a  level,  in  point  of  general  useful  knowledge ;  to  reduce 
all  the  living  languages  of  the  world  to  one  or  two ;  to  bring  into  use  every 
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^here  the  same  measures  of  number,  quantity,  time,  &c. ;  and  to  maintiun 
social  order  in  every  separate  Government,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  foroa 
of  opinion.  —  Cond, 


Art.  III.     Covent  Garden  Market. 
Prices  for  the  First  and  Second  Weeks  of  January. 


TV  CtM€H[e  Trfbe. 
Cabbage,  Red,  perdoMO 
Cabbaffe  PlanU,    or    Cole- 


I    From 
0    4 


SaTojs,  per  (tosen      -     . 
Gemao   Greena  cnr  Kale, 
perdosen       ... 
BroccoH,  White,  per  bunch 
Broccoli,  Green,  per  bunch  i 
Broccoli,  Purple,  per  bunch  ; 
BroccoU,  Cape,  per  buAch 

Tiikert  and  Rooit.         \ 
rperton 
PoUtoea,       .     i  P**  ^^^ 

Cperbusta. 
Potatoes,  Kidney,  per  buah, 
Scotch,  per  bushd      -     . 
Tkimipa,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  Old,  per  bunch  . 
Parmepa,  per  dosen 
Rod  Beet,  per  dosen 
Scorxonera,  per  bundle    - 
Salsify,  per  bunch       .    - 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 

The  SpbtaA  Trike. 

»P*"«*'     [jSbS\le.e 
Sorrel,  per  half  siere 

The  Oniom  Tribe, 
Onions,  Old,  per  bushel  . 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 
Garlic,  per  pound 
Shallou,  per  pound 

AaparmgbHOua  PUmi$, 
Sadadg,  9e. 
Asparagus,  per  hundred 
8ea<kale,  per  punnet 
Cardooos,  per  bunch  (three) 
Lettuce,  Coss,  per  score  . 
EMire,  per  score       .     - 
Celery,  per  bundle  (IS  to  U) 


Tb 

0  6    0 

0  3    0 

0  1    0 

0  0    0' 

0  2  e' 

0  1 

0  1 


bunches 


0  0 

3  6 

S  0 

8  0 

S  0 

0  1 

0  4 

0  6 

0  6 

S  0 

S  0 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0    1 


0    1    bi 


,  4  10  0| 

0  5  (f 

0  8  fi 

<  0  3  0 

0  8  e 

0  0  £ 

0  0  a 

0  0  !? 


Par*W]r»  per  h*lf  fitr*      - 

Thv^^i  pTT^mtiU  hiinchtiw 

Drn?d  MfnMwr  d**    bun 
DritA  Marjoram,  pi-r  doim 

bonehrs 
fVned  Savory,  pw  dot.  bun 
Drir^  U«»H,  ptr  dot  bun, 
Hcvcuury^  p(>T  doL  bunch. 

S/ffiits  and  Fnttta/sr  T^rtf, 
»  4f 


0  1  (' 

0  8  ^i; 

0  8  thi 

0  3  If; 


0     1     3 

0   0    u 

0    1    i\\ 


Rhubarb  hUlJtVt  ptr  bufidk 

BdJhfr  F#ngi  and  ^ti 
MusbrQQtsa,  p«r  patikr     - 

fVwJft 
AiifilMt  DdMicri,  prt  bimhol 
AppUn,  Nonrwirpif*.  ji  Ui*h 
K^[f^t*t  Hciocttr  C.irt*e,  (*  tj. 
Applm,  ftiAf  i'«jirnijiii],|)  b 

Foiir*,    BiMi    thTifti*ii»,     (wf 
0    5    0  1     bilf  neve 
0     1    Q  '  Ainiftiidi',  ^per  peck  fdr)ri  - 
0    0     b  !Cr.ifiln?rr\L'i*»  t*rf  emlloit     - 
0    0     a,  Chrttndl*,  IVriicb,  KT  ppck 
'  flntv  jpplw4»  jH:r  |kcmnil 
i.-^ ^ .      Cfifi  ilimtti 

QiUrr  Ormniiirci^  ppx  huvKErvd 

UfUMfii,     \^^^Y. ,r^j 

SwMt  Almuiul*^  ritr  r^nji^ 
Briiail  Nutj,  per  Ituilit:!   - 


Tb 
0    0    0 


0  10 

0  10 

1  4 
6   0 


0    0    0 


0    0    6 


0  16 
0  16 
0  14 

0  14 

1  0 
0    8 


0  IS  U 

0    6  0 

0    4  G 

0    J  u 

0    8  0 

0    1  1, 


0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

3 

10 

0    0 

0    6 

0    8 

0  16 


0    10 


1  10 
1  10 
0  18 

0  18 

1  10 

0  18 

1  10 
0  7 
0  4 
0  10 
0  18 
0  8 
0  16 
0  14 
0  8 
0  14 

0  8 

1  0 


Odservatkmt.  —  The  supply  of  vegetables  has  hitherto  been  yery  r^ular, 
and  very  little  fluctuation  in  price  has  taken  place.  Our  supply  of  English 
fruit  has  been  unprecedentedly  small,  but  from  the  very  great  importation  of 
foreign  fruits,  the  prices  have'reroained  steady  and  moderate.  But  few  Ame- 
rican apples  have  come  to  hand,  and  those  in  bad  condition,  consequently 
the  prices  may  be  considered  nominal.  Oranges,  nuts,  and  chestnuts  in 
their  usual  abundance.  —  G.  C.    Jan.  17.  1829. 


Art.  IV-     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

October  21 .  —  Exhibited.  A  head  of  Cape  Broccoli,  from  Mr.  William 
Boyce,  gardener  to  Colonel  Kingscote,  of  Kingscote,  Gloucestershire. 
Jerusalem  Sweetwater  Grapes,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vansittart,  of  Maiden- 
head. Eight  sorts  of  Flowers,  and  an  Apple  unnamed,  from  Robert  Barclay, 
Esq.  F.H.S.    Four  sorts  of  Pears  and  eight  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  John 
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Gecyrge  Fuller,  F.H.S.  Monstrous  Pear,  from  John  R<^rt  Hall,  Esq.  F.H  B. 
Hminbledon  ^ux  Ans  Apple,  from  the  Rev.  Frederick  Beaidon,  F.H.S. 
Golden  Pippin,  and  Forman's  Crew  Apple,  from  Richard  Forman,  Esq. 
F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  An  Envillc  Pine-apple,  four  sorts 
of  Pears,  thirteen  sorts  of  Apples,  Passiflora  maKf<Srmis  (Sweet  Calabash), 
and  quadrangul^ris  (GranaJilla).  Flowers  of  Gllta  capit^ta,  C2?nothera 
Lindl^yt  and  vinifnea,  Zuplnus  ornatus  and  plumosus,  7\iget«rf  lucida, 
CMrkia  pulchella,  Coll^mia  grandifldra.  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  Terbena  Au- 
hihtiai  4g^ratiim  mexicknum  and  odorktum,  hibiscus  africknus.  Poppy 
Anemones,  and  French  Marigolds. 

Novem^r  4.  —  ReacL  On  the  mode  ofHPlanting  Trees  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other ;  by  Sir  Greor^e  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S. 
An  account  of  the  Coul  Perennial  Kail,  and  of  a  valuable  property  of  the 
Vanack  Cabbftge;  by  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.8.; ; 

Exhibited.  Two  Spanish  Onions,  weighing  2  lb.  11  oz.,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Shailer,  of  Chelsea.  A  plant  in  flower  of  Cattleya  labihta,  from  William 
Cattley,  Esq.  F.rt.S.  A  plant  in  flower  of  Hcdychium  Gardneridnum,  from 
the  Comte  de  Vandes.  A  Pine-apple,  raised  from  seed  of  the  Queen  Pine, 
and  a  Seedliog  Grape  raised  between  the  Scotch  Hamburgh  and  Muscat, 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Deuxberry,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Rhodes,  of  Hors- 
forth  Hall,  near  Leeds.  Ten  sorts  of  Apples  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme 
Pears,  from  Mr.  Peter  Langellier,  C.M.H.S.  North  wick  Pippins,  from 
Mr.  Fulton,  gardener  to  Lord  Nortbwick.  Reinette  Blanche,  froai  Daniel 
Edward  Stephens,  Esq.  F.H.8.  Four  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  William 
Malcolm,  F.H.S.  Two  sorts  of  Pears,  from  Mr.  John  Rutherford,  of 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorsetshire.  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pear,  from  Alderman 
Smith,  F.H.S. 

Also,  frmn  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  An  Enville  Pine-apple,  Passifldra 
quadraAigulkris,  twelve  sorts  of  Apples,  seven  sorts  of  Pears,  eight  sorts  of 
Beet.  ]B  lowers  of  Collomia  grandifldra,  Gi\ia  capitkta.  Poppy  Anemones, 
French  Marigolds,  and  eight  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums. 

RejecHon  of  the  Gardener* s  Magazine.  —  The  first  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived from  our  office  at  Bayswater,  after  our  arrival  in  Paris,  contained 
the  following,  from  the  journal  kept  there  :  —  "  August  29th.  Received  a 
letter  from  the  Horticultural  Society,  together  with  the  last  Number  of  the 
Gardener's  Maga£ine,  the  Council '  conceiving  that  they  would  be  wanting 
in  all  due  feeling  towards  the  respected  President,  were  they  to  accept  as  a 
present  to  the  library  of  the  Society,  a  publication  in  which  such  reflections 
on  that  gentleman  and  his  writings,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  exist,  as  will  be  found  at  page  284.  of  the  book  in  question."  They 
have  refused  me  the  last  Meeting.'*  —  "  This  day,  Friday,  August  5.,  I  went 
into  town  to  the  Horticultural  Society  again,  and  after  waiting  a  long  time, 
i  snw  the  Librarian,  who  refused  to  let  me  have  the  Meetings  (as  I  said  be- 
fore),  stating  that  Mr.  Sabine  had  told  him  not  to  let  me  have  them."  A 
note  from  us,  d^ted  Paris,  Sept.  9.,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  requesting 
he  would  "  permit  our  amanuensis  to  copy  the  account  of  the  Meetings  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  from  the  extract  suspended  in  the  meeting-room  ; 
(conceiving  that,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  we  were  entitled  to  make  this 
request  und6r  the  circumstance  of  personal  absence),'*  procured  the  extracts 
which  we  have  printed  in  our  two  former  Numbers. 

We  shall  now  state  the  oflensive  passage  in  the  "  book  in  question  "  at 
length,  and  add  a  copy  of  the  Council's  letter. 

**  June  5. — Read,  Upon  the  management  of  Borders  for  fruit  Trees ;  by 
Mr.  James  Housman.  An  account  of  an  easy  method  of  destroying  Cater- 
pillars; by  Mr.  Richard  Williams,  gardener  to  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, Esq. 
F.R.S.  &C.  President.  [We  are  very  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Knight  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  a  gardener  who  can  not  only  read,  but 
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write.  Mr.  Knight,  by  showing  the  utility  of  general  knowledge  to  gar- 
deners, and  advocating  the  cause  of  garden  libraries  as  the  means  for  acquir- 
ing this  knowledge,  might  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  than 
by  all  the  practical  papers  that  he  has  ever  written,  or  ever  will  write.  Among 
practical  gardeners  these  papers  so  for  nothing,  and  deservedly  so ;  for  what 
IS  the  result  of  all  that  Mr.  knignt  has  stated  in  rc^gard  to  the  culture  oF  the 
pine-apple,  the  strawbeny,  or  the  mango  ?  Are  we  one  step  advanced  in 
consequence  of  these  papers  ?  It  is  in  physiological  experiments  that  Mr. 
Knight  excels,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  by  these  he  has  esta- 
blished his  reputation  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  praise  or  blame.] 
The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  Council  • :  — 

<*  Horticultural  Society,  Regent  Street,  London,  August  88.  IStt. 

"  The  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  directed  that  the  last 
Number  of  the  Gardener's  Ma^^ne  shall  be  returned  to  Mr.  Loudon,  eon- 
ceiving  that  they  would  be  wanting  in  all  due  feeling  towards  their  respected 
Presi(knt,  were  they  to  accept,  as  a  present  to  the  Library  of  the  Society, 
a  publication  in  which  such  reflections  on  that  gentleman  and  his  writings, 
published  in  the  Trawtactions  of  the  Society,  exist,  as  will  be  found  at 
page  ««4.  of  the  book  in  question.  The  Council  have  further  to  observe, 
thttt  these  reflections  are  mtroduced  into  a  statement  officially  communi- 
cated, by  order  of  the  Council,  to  Mr.  Loudon,  and  the^  do  nnhesitatinglT 
dec/are  their  opinion  that  the  assertion  of  the  inutility  of  Mr.  Knight  t 
papers  is  decidedly  unfounded  and  untrue." 

The  offensive  passage  in  the  brackets  we  wrote  in  the  margin  of  the 
proof,  having  in  truth  not  read  over  the  MS.  account  of  the  Meetings  be- 
fore it  went  to  press.  Had  we  seen  a  revise,  it  is  possible  we  might  have 
modified  the  expressions;  and  certainly  we  regret  that  we  have  not  done 
so,  for  we  have  a  very  great  personal  regard  for  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  hnpOMH 
ble  to  be  in  his  company  without  feeling  him  to  be  a  benevolent  and  raosl 
ingtoious  man,  and  m  so  &r  as  we  have  hurt  his  feelings  by  the  above  pa*» 
aage  we  are  sincerely  sorry. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Knight  as  a  cultivator,  however,  and  of  his  praetioal 
papers  in  the  Tramactioni  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  we  cannot  retract 
one  word  of  what  we  have  asserted.  We  stated  nearly  the  same  opinion  fa 
a  sort  of  historical  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  published  99mm 
years  ago  {Entyc.of  Gard,,  p.  1112.,  A.  D.  1803,  10.);  and  every  subae- 
quent  paper  that  Mr.  Knight  nas  written,  and  especially  his  latter  papers  oa 
die  pineHipple  and  mango,  confirm  us  in  our  opinion.  We  leave  our  readen 
and  time  to  decide  between  our  unhesitating  opinion,  and  the  untiesitadns 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  we  are  not  afraid 
of  the  dedsion.    What  tempted  us  to  write  the  paragraph  at  all,  was  the 

•  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  FJI.S.  F.L.S.,  President 
Edward  Barnard,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  Vice-Secretary.         ^ 
Henry  Moreton  Dyer,  Esq.  Vice-President. 
John  Elliot,  Esq.  F.RJS.  F.L.S.,  Vice-President. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D.,  Vice-President. 
Robert  Henry  Jenkinson,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  Vicc^-Presidcnt  and  Treasurer. 
Mr.  John  Lee,  Nurseryman. 
Mr.  George  Loddiges,'F.L.S. 
Mr.  William  Malcolm,  F.L.S. 
Roger  Pettiward,  Esq.  FJI.S.  RL.S.  Sec. 
Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.,  Secretary, 
^larquess  of  Salisbury. 
Sir  Qaude  Scott,  Bart.  F.L.S. 
Alexander  Seton,  Esq. 
Alexandre  Comfte  de  Vandet. 
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recurrence  to  our  mind  that  Mr.  Knight^  now  employing  a  writing  gardener, 
h^  formerly  boasted  (it  may  be  called)  of  growing  pine-apples  in  a  far 
guperior  way  to  those  generally  grown  by  professional  gardeners,  by  a  man 
who  "  neither  knew  a  letter  nor  a  figure.'^  Aware  of  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Knight*s  opinion  on  every  subject  connected  with  gardening,  and  convinced 
that  nothing  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of  that  art, 
or  any  other,  than  ignorance  in  operators,  we  directed  some  observations 
against  the  possaffe,  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  our  Encycioihrdia 
o?  Gardenings  and  have  since  maintained  and  supported  an  opposite  theory. 
Our  offence  has  proceeded  from  having  felt  rattier  too  mucli  delighted  to 
have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Knight's  present  practice  to  prove  that  he  was  for- 
merly wrong,  and  that  we  were  and  are  right.  So  much  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Knight. 

As  to  what  is  called  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  majority 
of  our  readers,  and,  at  any  rate,  all  of  them  who  participate  in  our  ideas  of  the 
direction  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  know  very  well  that  their  opinion  as  to 
any  thing  we  do  or  say,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference.  A 
sincere  wish  that  the  Society  might  do  that  good  which  its  immense  funds 
should  enable  it  to  do,  once  led  us  to  hope  that  we  might  introduce  a  re- 
formation in  its  management ;  but  we  soon  found  that  we  could  not  do  this 
without  rendering  ourselves  obnoxious  to  a  by-law,  which  would  imme^ 
diately  lead  to  our  ejection  from  the  Society.  The  first  step  which  we 
should  take  in  such  a  case  would  be,  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
members  who  attended  at  all  the  councils  and  committees  that  had  been 
held  since  the  commencement  of  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  or  even  for  any 
one  year  since.  We  attempted  this  for  only  three  meetings  of  Council  in 
1826,  in  consequence  of  some  petty  annoyances  which  we  then  experienced ; 
and,  after  first  requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  who  attend^  on  certain  fixed  days,  and  being  refused,  and 
next  applying  "  for  the  liberty  of  inspecting  the  order-book,  minute-book, 
&c.,  in  conformity  with  chap.  2 1 .  §  7.  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Societj^,*'  we 
were  informed,  first,  that  our  letter  would  be  laid  before  the  Council,  and, 
in  three  weeks  afterwards,  we  received  tlie  Council's  answer,  viz.  '^  that  the 
acts  of  the  Council  being  the  acts  of  the  whole,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
furnish  you  with  the  names  of  individuals  present  at  any  particular  meeting; 
and  that  there  does  not  appear  any  reasonable  ground  for  acceding  to  your 
request  to  inspect  the  proceedings,  as  the  whole  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Council,  in  reply  to  all  your  applications,  have  been  already  communicated 
to  you."  The  evasion  of  this  answer  is  easily  seen ;  but  even  if  we  had 
attained  the  object  required,  or  were  now  in  possession  of  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  who  have  attended  at  the  different  meetings  held  in  any  one 
year,  the  next  step  which  we  should  take  would  subject  us  to  exclusion 
from  the  Society  (so  admirabljr  are  its  laws  constituted  for  the  protection 
of  abuses),  in  consequence  of  a  certain  law  (chap.  6,  §  \  &  3.)  by  which 
any  person  who  writes  or  prints  '*  any  thing  to  the  damage,  detriment,  or 
disnonour  of  the  Society,"  shall  be  ejected,  and  '*  rendered  incapable  of 
belonging  to  it  in  fiiture."  As  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  us  not  to  belong 
to  the  Society,  on  account  of  its  library,  however  much  we  might  desire  its 
reformation  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  called  upon  to  sacrifice  our  own 
interest  for  such  a  result,  and  therefore  we  leave  what  it  called  the  Council 
and  the  Society  to  the  effects  of  time. 

We  appeal  to  all  our  readers,  whether  the  different  papers  which  have 
appeared  in  this  Magazine  respecting  the  Horticultural  Society,  do  not  show 
that  our  object  has  been  to  rescue  it,  if  possible,  from  a  contracted  illiberal 
system  of  management,  and  to  render  it  more  truly  grand  and  useful.*  We 

*  We  are  readv  at  any  time  to  state  a  number  of  petty  annoyances,  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Council  and  Secretai^,  respecting  the  library^ 
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have  blamed  where  we  thou^t  blame  was  due,  and  approved  in  like  i 

ner.  The  offensive  panage  itself  will  be  found  to  be  of  Uiis  description  i 
and  we  shall  take  care  that  nothing  in  the  present  article  may  be  construed 
by  the  Council  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Conductor, 
in  addition  to  the  ejection  of  hb  Magazine,  by  submitting  it  to  a  legid 
adviser,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  laws  and  by-laws  of  the  Society.*-  Cbnd. 


Art.  V.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies* 

NoiTHUMBEBLANO   ANO   DuRHAM. 

A  OSNBRAL  Meeting  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Dur^ 
ham,  yorthumberlandj  and  NewcatUe-upon-Tyne  was  held  in  Newcastle  on 
November  14.,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded:  —  The  Sodety's 
silver  medals,  for  the  best  dish  of  dessert  apples,  to  Mr.  John  Modenll^ 
gardener  to  Mr.  Anderson,  Point  Pleasant ;  for  the  best  dish  of  grap^  to 
Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  of  Close  House ;  for  the  best  dish 
of  dessert  pears,  to  Mr.  Cook,  gardener  at  Bradley  Hall ;  for  the  best  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  to  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe; 
and  for  the  best  twelve  CbryuLnthemum  indicum  flowers,  to  Mr.  Ltawson, 
gardener  to  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.  M.P.,  WooUington.  I'he  Society's  bronze 
medals,  fur  the  best  six  roots  of  salsify,  and  six  roots  of  scorzonera,  to 
Mr.  Chris.  Robson,  gardener  to  Dr.  Headiam ;  for  the  best  six  roots  of 
rampions,  also  for  the  twelve  largest  onions,  and  also  for  the  best  four 
heads  of  Brussel  sprouts,  to  Mr.  Robert  Turnbull,  eardener  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ogle,  Kirkley ;  and  for  the  best  six  roots  of  Hamburgh  parsley,  to 
Mr.  Sa>tt,  of  Sandhoe.  A  specimen  of  hemp,  grown  in  the  prison  yaitl  at 
Durham,  and  some  rope  manufactured  therefrom  by  the  prisoners,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Frushard,  the  governor,  and  the  hemp  was  considered  to 
be  of  very  fine  quality.  A  beautiful  plant  of  the  Cttctus  truncate,  in  fuU 
flower,  from  the  garden  of  J.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  was  universally  admired ;  and 
the  different  bouquets  of  flowers,  particularly  the  prize  one,  were  most 
elegant,  and  in  great  splendour,  notwithstanding  the  late  severe  weather. 
There  was  a  dish  of  fitll-grown  peas,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Joshua  Wat- 
son, of  Bensham,  which  were  raised  from  seed  that  had  been  produced  and 
sown  again  this  year ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  autumn, 
there  were  some  blossoms  and  fruit  (the  second  crop)  of  Jargonelle  peari, 
from  the  garden  of  A.  J.  Cresswell  Baker,  Esq. ;  and  a  second  crop  of 
apples,  of  a  good  size,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Joseph  Grev,  at  Bensham. 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  twelve  of  the  largest  Portugal  onioM 
we  have  ever  seen,  which  weight  16  lb.  A  dish  of  soling  apples,  nused 
by  Mr.  Boiston,  of  Heworth,  and  called  the  Heworth  Pippin,  were  also 
very  fine ;  and,  indeed,  ur)on  the  whole,  we  have  seldom  been  so  much 
pleased  as  we  were  with  this  exhibition ;  the  number,  variety,  and  excellent 
preservation  of  the  apples  and  pears  being  really  extraordinary.    A  very 

the  meetings,  and  the  garden,  since  commencing  the  Gardener's  Marine, 
and  to  prove  them  by  written  documents ;  and  were  it  not  for  occasioning 
unpleasant  feelings  to  agentleman  in  Paris,  we  could  refer  to  one  whose  name 
is  m  the  list  of  Council  just  given  (p.  88.),  who,  besides  generally  prejudicing 
our  character  and  that  of  the  Maeazine,  prevented  us  from  receiving  the 
plan  and  description  of  one  of  the  first  gardens  in  Paris,  after  they  had  been 
prepared  for  us  by  the  proprietor.  We  could  add  a  word,  too,  as  to  Munich ; 
but  one  word  in  that  case  would  be  too  much.  A  liberal  public  bod;^,  having 
the  same  object  in  view  as  ourselves,  would  have  acted  towards  us  in  a  very 
difierent  manner,  even  if  we  had  not  deserved  it.  —  Cond. 
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tiumerouB  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present,  who  were 
highly  gratified ;  and  this  being  the  last  show  for  the  year,  we  must  bear 
.testimony  to  the  very  great  attention  that  has  been  shown  by  the  committee  . 
in  their  judicious  arrangements.  The  list  prepared  by  them  for  the  ensuing 
3'ear  promises  to  every  lover  of  botany  and  horticulture  a  most  exquisite 
treat.  There  were  some  new  members  elected ;  and  we  trust  to  see  their 
numbers  very  much  increased,  as  the  good  that  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  this  Society  is  incalculable,  in  the  spirit  of  emulation  that  has 
been  excited  among  the  subscribers.    {Newcastle  CourarU,  Nov.  22.) 

Lancashire. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, — We  regret  exceediuj^Iy 
that  owing  to  our  absence  from  London,  we  coutd  not  pay  proper  attention 
to  a  communication  forwarded  to  us  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  this 
Society,  nor  is  there  now  (Jan.  21.)  time  to  do  so  before  this  Magazine 
goes  to  press ;  but  we  shall  write  to  the  Secretary  at  our  earliest  leisure 
moment.  —  CowL 

Floral  and  HorticuUural  Society  of  Maneliester.  —  Sir,  It  has  often  been 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  transactions  of  our  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  here  have  never  been  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  noticed  in  your 
Magazine.  We  have  had  five  exhibitions  during  the  present  year,  some  of 
which  I  should  have  thought  equal  to  those  of  neignbouring  towns,  and 
equally  worthy  of  mention.  I  observe  that  the  transactions  of  the  Liver- 
pool, Rochdale,  and  Bolton  Societies  are  recorded,  and  why  should  not 
those  of  Manchester  be  so  too  ?  Yours,  —  Coromlla.  Manchester,  iSTo- 
vemherS,  1828.  • 

We  insert  the  transactions  of  all  Provincial  Societies  that  are  sent  to  us, 
either  in  MS.,  or,  which  we  prefer,  in  the  local  newspaper  containmg  the 
accounts  of  such  transactions.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  insert  those 
referred  to,  if  Coronilla,  or  any  other  person,  will  send  them  to  us,  for  we 
cannot  spare  time  to  search  for  them  in  files  of  provincial  newspapers 
ourselves.  —  Cond. 

Worcester  SHTRE* 
Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society, — At  a  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, held  on  Oct.  10.,  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  medal,  pre- 
sented to  this  Society,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geoi^ge  Fulton,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwick,  of  North  wick  Park,  for  his  various  exhibitions 
at  the  several  Meetings  o£  this  Society  during  the  present  year,  of  fruits, 
plants,  and  culinary  v^etables,  of  peculiar  excellence  and  flavour ;  as  well 
as  for  his  communications,  read  to  the  Society,  on  keeping;  a  Fine  Bloom  on 
Cucumbers^  and  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  the  Vine  in  the 
Pinery.  *    The  Committee  took  into  consideration  the  exhibitions  and 

•  If  such  papers  are  not  destined  for  the  London  Horticulturol  Society, 
or  for  being  published  in  Worcestershire,  we  should  be  very  happy  to 
receive  them.  Of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  and  a  little  reflection  will  bring 
every  intelligent  and  candid  reader  to  our  opinion,  that  if  the  papers  of  aU 
the  Gardening  Societies  in  the  empire  were  published  and  left  open  to  dis- 
cussion in  some  such  journal  as  ours,  they  would  more  effectually  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  science  than  they  ever  can  do  in  separate  trans- 
actions or  memoirs.  The  Societies  would  also  save  money  by  such  a  prac- 
tice, which  might  be  applied  to  the  support  of  their  gardens  or  libraries. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  the  patriotism  of  such  Societies  has  yet 
reached  that  point  which  is  necessary  for  such  a  state  of  things,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  the  patriotism  of  their  leading  members  ?  We  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Horticultural  Societies  which  arc 
formed,  or  which  may  be  formed,  in  North  America.  The  mass  of  books 
and  periodicals  that  are  happily  accumulating  so  fast  in  both  worlds  on 
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comiDunications  from  Mr.  JeMOp,  of  Cheltenham,  and  others,  and  returned 
their  thanks  for  the  same,  and  request  their  farther  fiiYOurs. 

The  Committee  have  reason  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society, 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  its  progress,  and  they  acknowledge  the 
active  support,  zedous  cooperation,  and  valuable  communications  of  their 
learned  president,  £dward  Kudge,  Esq. ;  and  also  the  assistance  and  special 
exertion  of  the  officers,  in  promoting  the  general  objects  of  the  Society. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  the  same  day,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  for  the  year  ensuing :  — 

President:  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  F.R.S.  A.S.  and  L.S.  Abbey  Manor 
House. — Committee :  G.  H.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Salford ;  Rev.  Hush  Carlctao, 
Arrow ;  Col.  Davis,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Davis,  Pershore ;  J.  Eddy,  jun.,  Taddington ; 
Mr.  Hunt,  Pershore ;  Mr.  Izod,  Evesham ;  Hon.  H.  B.  Lygon,  M.P. ;  Tho- 
mas Marriott,  Esq.,  Avon  Bank ;  Mr.  A.  New,  jun.,  Evesham ;  W.  F.  Preedy, 
Esq.,  Oflenham ;  Edw.  Protheroe,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Rev.  D.  J.  Perkins,  Broad- 
way;  Thos.  Purton,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  Alceslcr;  Rev.  W.  S.  Rutfbrd,  Binton; 
J.  Kacster,  Esq.,  Pershore ;  E.  J.  Rudge,  Esq.,  Evesham ;  Rev.  J.  Shaw, 
Bengworth;  Rev.  G.  Shute,  Littleton;  H.Strickland,  Esq.,  Cracombe; 
Mr.  Savage,  Evesham ;  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton,  Bart. ;  John  Thorp, 
Esq.,  Evesham  ;  and  Mr.  Valencourt,  Pershore.  —  Treasurer :  Mr.  John 
Mayfield,  Bengworth.  —  Honoraj^  Secretaries :  Mr.  John  Home,  and  Mr. 
John  Bonaker. 

It  was  ordered,  that  the  List  of  Subscribers,  and  Rules,  as  amended  for 
the  year  1829,  be  printed,  and  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Society* 
( Worcetler  Herald,  Nov.  1 5.  1828.    Received  in  MS.)  • 

SurpoLK. 

7%e  Bury  Horticultural  5octr/y  held  their  second  Meeting  on  Nov.  18th, 
The  show  of  fruits  an<i  vegetables  was  excellent,  and  the  Chinese  Chrysan- 
themums exhibited  by  Mr.  Barret,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Cullum,  of 
Hardwicke,  some  of  them  measuring  nearly  8  in.  in  diameter,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  especial  admiration.  The  great  room,  in  which  the  display  was  made, 
was  crowded  with  company  till  the  hour  appointed  for  the  judges  to  com- 
mence their  examination.  The  judses  were  Mr.  W.Adams  and  Mr.  Wright, 
for  the  fruit;  Mr.C  Adams  and  Mr.  Woollnrd,  for  the  flowers  and  vege- 
tables :  and  their  award  of  the  prizes  was  as  follows :  — 

Frml.  Grapes.  White  (Muscadine)^  Mr.  C.  Adams,  Barton. ...  Black 
(Black  Prince),  Mr.  Marriott,  Stowmarket.  —  Plums  (Imperatrice\  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.G.  Cullum.— Table  Pear»  (Colmar),  Mr.  Barrett. 
— ^T^le  Apples,  Mr.  Barrett. — Kitchen  Apples  (Doncaster  Pearmain),  John 
Buckle,  cottager,  of  Rougham.  —  Best  fruit  grown  by  a  cottager  (Winter 
Apple),  J.  Buckle.  —  Seedling  Apple,  Mr.  Jonathan  Lock,  Rusnbrooke.  — 

almost  eveiT  subject,  would  thus  stand  less  chance  of  being  merely  repe^ 
titiona.  We  should  like  to  see  a  horticultural  society  of  the  whole  world 
established,  to  hold  meetings  once  a  year,  by  deputations  from  all  the  sub* 
societies  of  the  world ;  the  meetings  to  be  held,  in  rotation,  in  the  capitals 
of  all  the  leading  governments  of  the  world.  We  have  suggested  the  idea 
in  our  Magaatie  of  Natural  Hutory  (vol.  i.  p.  476.),  in  our  notes  from 
Ratisbon,  for  a  similar  literary  republic  of  the  whole  world  ;  and,  on  our 
return  to  Paris  from  Germany,  in  December  last,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  same  idea  had  been  in  contemplation  there  for  some 
time,  and  is  about  to  be  made  public.  —  Cond, 

♦  Henceforth  we  mean  to  make  this  distinction ;  because  it  may  often 
happen,  that  in  printing  from  such  MS.  the  proper  names  will  not  be  spelled 
In  tne  same  way  as  in  the  original  newspaper.  We  greatly  prefer  having 
the  newspaper  itself  sent  to  us.  —  Cond, 
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Winter  Melon,  Mr.  Lines,  gardener  to  N.  L.  Acton,  Esq.  —  Filberts,  ga- 
thered in  1826,  Mr.  Lines.  —  Baking  Pears,  Mr.  Levett,  Kougham. — CWt- 
"^ry  yegetables.  Cauliflowers  and  Celery,  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to 
Sir  H.  Sunbury.  —  Endive,  Mr.  Wright,  eardener  to  Lord  Calthorpe. 
— Broccoli,  Mr.  William  Barret. — Potato  (Cambridge  Kidney),  eieht  weigh- 
ing 12  lb.,  and  a  sack  and  half  being  grown  on  a  rod,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Dew- 
hirst. -«  Flowert.  Chrysanthemum  in  a  pot  (Tasseied  Yellow),  and  best  six 
blooms,  Mr.  Barrett.  —  Bouquet  of  hardv  Flowers,  Mr.  Lord,  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  James  Cullum.  —  Piatd.    Justicta  speciosa,  R.  Bevan,  Esq. 

Of  these  productions  the  winter  melon  appeared  to  excite  great  curiosity, 
and  was  considered  a  most  valuable  species,  the  flavour  being  yery  fine,  and 
the  fruit  keeping  as  late  as  the  month  of  February;  the  plant,  moreover, 
being  rather  hardy  than  otherwise,  and  a  free  bearer.  The  form  of  the 
fruit  is  as  near  to  the  cucumber  as  to  melons  in  general.  The  Seedling 
Apple  of  Lock,  who  is  the  parish  clerk  of  Rushbrooke,  was  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  its  success  in  obtaining  the  prize  was  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction, as  likely  to  encourage  the  industry  and  gardening  skill  of  the  cot- 
tagers in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  subsequently  named  Lock's  Rush- 
brooke Pippin,  and  will,  most  likely,  be  extensively  cultivated.  There  were 
some  very  nne  grapes,  presented  by  Mr.  Steel  of  this  town,  and  some  extra- 
ordinary Uved^e  St.  Germain  Pears  from  T.  L.  Rivett,  Esq.,  of  Wethering- 
sett,  not  subscribers;  also  a  gourd  grown  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Stowmarket, 
which  weighed  84  lb. ;  specimens  of  the  Red  Mangold  Wurzel,  grown  after 
potatoes,  without  manure,  each  weighing  12  lb.  and  upwards,  and  theCbou 
Rave,  or  German  Turnip  Cabliage,  sent  by  Mr.  Hodson ;  also  yellow  Mal- 
tese Turnips  (an  excellent  garden  sort),  grown  by  Mr.  H.  Case,  of  Rougham ; 
and  a  profusion  of  chrysanthemums,  with  a  dozen  specimens  in  pots,  of  the 
more  rare  sorts,  presented  to  the  botanic  garden  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London.  An  excellent  dinner  was  afterwards  partaken  of  by  the 
amateur  and  practical  horticulturists,  at  which  the  chair  was  taken  bv  T. 
Ciay,  Esq.,  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
R.  Bevan,  Esq.,  and  the  day  was  spent  with  general  gratification. — The 
Society  now  consists  of  upwards  of  200  members.    {Bury  Pott,  Dec.  5.) 

Berkshirk. 
The  Windtor  Horticultural  and  Floritti'  Society,  — Six  cucumber-growers 
of  this  Societv  will  show  six  leashes  of  cucumbers  against  anv  six  leashes 
grown  in  England,  in  the  month  of  February  next,  for  any  sum  between  20/. 
and  100/.  —  P,  Bumard,  HoUoway,  Sept.  16.  1828.  I'his  challenge  is  too 
late  for  February,  1829 ;  but  we  have  inserted  it  to  show  the  high  spirit  of 
the  Society,  and  in  the  hopes  that  it  may  produce  something  for  February, 
1830.  Those  who  wish  to  compete,  will  address  Mr.Lovegrove,  Fruiterer, 
Windsor. 

Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire. 

The  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire  Horticultural  Society,  established 
28tb  July,  1828.  Patron,  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Bute;  Vice- 
Patron,  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.  M.P.;  President,  the  Honourable  W.  B. 
Grey,  F.H.S.  This  Society  comprises,  within  the  obJecU  its  institution,  ail 
the  different  departments  of  vegetable  life.    The  following  are  its  rules :  — 

1.  That  four  General  Meetings  be  held  at  Cardiff*  in  the  year,  viz.  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  Januarv,  April,  July,  and  October,  when  the  routine 
business  of  the  Society  shall  be  transacted,  selected  communications  read, 
periodical  shows  appointed,  and  lectures  provided  for,  of  which  a  fortnight's 
notice,  at  the  least,  shall  be  given. 

S.  That  the  payment,  in  advance,  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  annum, 
constitute  a  member ;  or  a  payment  of  five  guineas,  a  life-member ;  but  that 
donations  in  money,  books,  plants,  seeds,  or  other  objects  of  utility  to  the 
Society,  will  be  thankfully  received^ 
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3.  That  a  room  be  procured  and  fumiahed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
members,  in  which  the  papers,  books,  specimens,  and  other  property  of  the 
iSociety  shall  be  deposited,  under  the  superintendence  and  regulation  of  the 
committee. 

4.  That  the  mee^rendenU^  treaturer^  comntitlte,  and  seeretary^  be  elected 
annually,  at  the  general  meeting  in  July. 

5.  That  persons  wishing  to  become  members,  after  the  general  meeting  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  shall  be  pro|)08ed  and  seconded  at  one 
general  meeting,  and  balloted  for  at  the  next ;  a  majority  of  members 
electing. 

6.  'niat  there  be  honorary  and  corretpondmg  ntembert  elected  by  TOte  of 
majority  at  any  general  meeting,  who  shall  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  nor  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  occasion  whatever, 
but  who  may  attend  public  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  exhibit  anv  pro- 
ductions at  the  shows ;  but^  if  successful  competitors,  not  to  be  entitled  to 
prizes. 

7.  That  the  prtzet  awarded  at  one  show  shall  be  distributed  on  the  next 
show-day ;  and  that  a  due  proportion  of  prizes,  consisting  of  money,  gar- 
dening implements,  or  fruit  trees,  shall  be  allotted  for  the  best  cultivated 
cottager*s  garden. 

8.  That  a  &brary  be  formed,  to  consist  of  pracUcal  works,  whether  pe- 
riodical or  otherwise,  relating  to'  horticulture,  botany,  and  planting,  the 
expense  thereof  to  be  regulatad  by  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  but  that  dona^ 
tions  of  such,  or  any  other  works  on  natural  history,  be  gratefully  received. 

9.  That  notice  of  any  moHon  be  ^ven  at  one  general  nieeting  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  next,  its  fate  then  being  to  be  determined  by  the  majority 
present 

10.  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  (including  those  of  the  commit- 
tee) shall  be  entered  b^  the  secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose ;  proceedmgs  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  at  the  Society's  room. 

11.  That  the  committee  at  the  January  meeting  in  every  year,  shall  lay 
before  the  subscribers  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  dilTerent  <Aotr«,  and 
that  the  regulation  of  the  same  be  vested  in  them,  subject  to  Rules  6  and  7. 

12.  Any  teedt  or  jdantt  which  may  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society, 
will  be  distributed  amongst  the  members,  in  rotation,  according  to  the  se- 
niority of  date  or  subscnption. 

The  Society  already  reckons  upwards  of  a  hundred  members.  At  the 
first  General  Meeting,  our  correspondent,  John  H.  Moggridee,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  vice*presidents,  delivered  an  introductory  address,  which  was  honoured 
with  the  highest  applause,  and  of  which,  being  voted  to  be  published,  we 
hope,  in  a  future  Number,  to  give  some  account  of  it  to  our  readers. 


Aht.  VI.    Notices  of  Suburban  Gardens. 

Wick  House;  Dr.  Jamieson  (May  14).— The  kitchen-garden  here  is  well 
arranged,  and  especially  the  forcing-department,  which  is  a  walled  enclosure 
by  itself,  and  so  laid  out  as  to  unite  the  utmost  conveniency  with  neatness 
of  apj[>earance.  The  culture  of  pine-apples  was  relinquished  when  the  late 
occupier  gave  up  possession ;  but  the  crops  of  grapes  and  peaches  are  excel- 
lent. There  is  a  small  house  exclusively  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  is  the  best  plan  for  succeeding  with  that  grape 
of  exmiisite  flavour,  and  rather  difficult  management.  One  plant  occupies 
the  whole  house,  and  is  covered  with  the  finest  crop  we  ever  saw.  Two 
excellent  eardeners  have  had  the  management  of  this  garden  in  succession, 
the  late  Mr.  Hoss,  and  Mr.  Bdgar,  now  gardener  to  Mr.  Ellis,  at  Snettishaiq^ 
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ne&rLynn ;  they  are  at  present  let,  pro' tem/M>iv»  to  Mr.  Jones ;  and  the  forcing 
department  is  inanaged  by  Thomas  Muir,  who  has  been  some  years  under 
Mr.  Edgai',  and  has  proved  himself  an  excellent  gardener,  and  most  deserv^- 
ingyoung  man. 

The  above  was  written  and  put  in  tyt>e  upwards  of  two  years  ago.  Last 
spring  we  called  on  Dr.  Jamieson,  whom  we  found  in  possession  of  the  kitchen-* 
garden  and  pleasure-ground,  as  well  as  the  house  and  fields.  The  Doctor 
has  made  various  erections,  among  the  latter  scenery,  for  gymnastic  exer* 
cises  and  recreative  games  for  his  pupils.  He  showed  us  the  details  of  his 
school  establishment,  which  is  on  so  ample  a  scale,  though  for  a  very  small 
number  of  pupils,  as  to  call  into  use  the  whole  of  the  mansion  and  offices 
of  Wick.  He  also  described  to  us  the  manner  in  which  the  studies  were 
pursued.  According  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  iudgment,  having 
nad  a  relation  educated  by  the  Doctor,  in  a  former  establishment,  there  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  a  better  school  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Of  course,  it  is  only  for  the  sons  of  such  as  are  in  easy  circum* 
stances. 

Whitton  Parkf  near  Hounslow; Calvert,  Esq.  —  A  large  bouse,  sur- 
rounded by  what  was  part  of  the  Duke  of  Arg)'le  s  park,  ibrmerly  celc* 
brated  by  botanists  for  its  collection  of  American  trees ;  ridiculed,  on  account 
of  these  trees,  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  described  by  Wheatley  &s  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  modern  ^rdening.  A  part  of  the  artificial  river, 
mentioned  by  the  above  writer,  still  remiuns;  and  some  of  the  cedars,  hie- 
cories,  acacias,  and  other  trees,  which  are  now  fine  specimens.  In  the 
kitchen-garden  was  lately  dug  up  the  foundations  of  the  house  in  which 
Dr.  Dodd  lived,  and  from  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  taken  to  be  tried.  The 
gardener  here,  Mr.  Lane,  received  a  medal  from  the  Horticultural  Society,, 
for  forced  strawberries. 

Whitton  Hou$e,  near  Hounslow ;  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse.  —  The  house 
was  that  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle;  and  its  elevation,  consisting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention 
to  the  architectural  plates  of  the  Encyclop<eiUat,  and  other  architectural 
works  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  grounds  are  interesting, 
from  the  variety  ana  size  of  their  exotic  trees. 


Art.  VII.    Garden  Libraries, 


Provincial  HortictiUural  Libraries,  —  Sir,  As  the  horticultural  society 
established  in  this  town,  and  other  horticultural  societies  are  forming  libra- 
ries, if  it  would  not  be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time,  would  you,  in  an 
early  Number  of  jrour  interesting  Magazine,  favour  us  with  a  list  of  books 
(on  a  very  extensive  scale),  which  you  think  best  calculated  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, on  horticulture,  botany,  and  agriculture,  in  every  department,  in- 
cluding plans  for  laying  out  grounds,  ornamental  architectural  building, 
grottos,  &c. ;  also  natural  history,  in  all  its  branches,  and  chemistry,  so  far 
as  connected  with  horticulture  and  agriculture;  likewise  all  the  leading 
periodicals  in  the  above  sciences. 

And  perhaps  vou  would,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  the  great  advantages 
that  provincial  horticultural  societies  would  derive  by  establishing  perma- 
nent libraries,  instead  of  expending  the  whole  of  their  funds  in  awarding 
prizes.  To  a  library  thus  formed,  in  some  cases,  dried  specimens,  and  drawings 
of  plants,  &c.,  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  or  otherwise,  and  even  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history,  might  be  presented.  The  books  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  first  circulated;  and  members  afterwards  be  allowed  to  borrow  them 
for  limited  periods.  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  society  might  allow  their 
gardeners  the  use  of  the  books;  and  gardeners,  and  others  who  could  not 
otherwise,  may  by  this  means  see  every  thing  worth  seeing.    And  it  cannot 
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be  doubted  bat  it  would  ba?e  the  effbct  on  a  nekhboarhood,  which  your 
▼aluable  Magazioe  has  had  on  gardening  in  generu,  —  that  of  raising  the 
whole  science. 

And,  Sir,  when  we  consider  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  present  age, 
the  information  diffused  by  horticultural  societies,  magazines,  and  other 
periodicals,  he  must  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  sardening  who  sees  and 
knows  nothing  of  this  various  information,  and  who  is  thus  standing  still 
while  the  wond  goes  round.  Apologising  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  I 
am.  Sir,  yours^  &c.  —  J.  Oarke.    Saffron  H^aiden,  Oct,  ' 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  enforce  the  arguments  oC  our  intelli- 
gent correspondent  in  favour  of  garden  libraries  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary,  for  he  has  given  the  essence  of  all  that 
we  could  advance.  With  respect  to  lists  of  books,  we  could  give  none 
which  has  not  appeared  in  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  or  in  preceding  Numbers^ 
and  all  those  of  real  worth  are  characterised  as  such.  If  Mr.  Clarke  will 
make  out  a  list  and  send  it  to  us,  we  will  note  on  it  what  omissions  we  think 
might  be  made,  and  what  additions  would  be  advisable.  Provincial  societies, 
wiSi  libraries  formed  on  the  model  which  our  correspondent  contemplates, 
and  which  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  or  the  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne  society,  are  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  stated  in  VoL  il.  p.  373., 
under  the  h^d  of  ViUage  Libraries.  It  will  there  be  seen  how  important 
we  think  them  for  the  progress  of  society.  —  Cond. 

A  ViUage  lAMry^  or  reading  dub,  has  lately  been  established  in  the 
village  of  Carcolston^  Nottinghamshire,  by  whichi  at  the  trifling  expense  of 
Zd.  a  iDontb,  the  subscribers  will  be  furnished  with  i^culturaTand  general 
reading*  Among  the  subscribers  is  the  Protestant  vu»r  of  the  pari^i,  and 
the  Catholic  priest.    {NoUmgham  lUview,) 

East  LothuM  IHneraimjg  Li^aries,  —  Sir,  I  am  obliged  by  your  notice  of 
the  East  Lothian  itinerating  libraries  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine.  I  en- 
close you  a  copy  of  the  Fifth  Report  lately  published.  £very  year's  expe- 
rience convinces  me  that  the  iunerating  library  is  the  cheapest  plan  for 
diffiising  knowledge,  where  there  is  a  reading  population,  that  has  been 
adopted  since  the  invention  of  printing'.  At  Haddington,  North  Berwick, 
and  some  other  stations,  almost  the  whole  books  on  general  subjects  have 
been  in  constant  circulation,  so  that  when  persons  did  not  apply  on  the 
evenings  in  which  they  were  issued,  they  could  hardly  procure  one.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c  —  Samuel  Brown.     Haddim^ton,  June  1 6 .  1 8S8. 

We  intend  to  notice  the  report  m  our  next  Number ;  in  which,  we 
shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  village  libraries,  village  museums  for  the 
use  of  infant  schools,  viUage  infant  and  adult  schools,  with  gardens,  and,  in 
short,  the  adoption  of  an  improved  modification  of  the  Wurtem  berg.  Bavarian , 
and  Baden  system  of  general  education ;  a  system  which,  with  Uie  modifi- 
cations and  additions  which  we  have  proposed  in  a  pamphlet  which  we  had 
translated  and  published  in  Paris,  would,  if  universally  adopted,  do  more 
for  the  human  race,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  attetopted ;  that  is  (in 
our  opinion  at  least),  it  would  render  them  all  that  they  are  capable  of 
being.  —  CamL 

Art.  VIII.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

To  condense  and  preserve  Vegetables,  —  One  of  your  correspondents,  in 
a  former  Number,  has  described  the  method  of  preserving  cabbages,  and 
other  green  vegetables,  by  salting  them  ;  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  a  differ, 
ent  process  for  attaining  the  same  end.  Boil,  over  a  fierce  wood  fire,  so 
as  to  preserve  their  colour  when  completely  cooked ;  grind  them  into  a 
complete  pulp,  by  some  such  means  as  are  used  to  crush  apples  for  cider, 
&c. ;  then  let  them  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press  (being  first  put 
into  hair  bags,  or  treated  as  grapes  are  in  wine  countries),  till  all  the  fluid 
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matter  is  separated  from  them;  the  remainder  of  th^ir  substance  being 
ipohderfairy  condensed^  and  as  hard  as  the  inarc  from  the  wine-press.  Then 
let  it  be  rammed  hard  into  carefuUv-glazed  urtight  jars  (or  tin  cases,  if  pre^ 
ierred),  and  boiled  as  in  the  case  ot  bottled  gooseberries.'  If  jars  are  used, 
they  may  be  sufficiently  secured  by  having  two  pieces  of  bladder  tied  suc- 
cessively over  them  ;  when  the  air  within  them  is  absorbed  by  heating  the 
enclosed  substance,  their  surface  becomes  concave  by  the  pressure' of  the 
atmosphere ;  and,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  this  state,  the  matter  within  is 
safe.  If  it  should  be- thought  requisite  to  preserve  the  flavour  of  the  vege- 
tables entire,  an  extract  should  be  made  from  the  expressed  liquid,  and  added 
to  the  marc.  But  spinach,  cabbage,  and  many  other  vegetables,  have  abun- 
dance of  flavour  in  them  in  their  dry  state,  without  this  addition.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  vegetable  matter  for  use  is  accomplished  by  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk,  water,  gravy,  lime-juice,  &c.,  to  the  marc,  and  warming  it 
up.  Let  the  Government,  and  the  dealers  in  ships'  provisions,  look  to  this ; 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  vegetable  preparation  would  be  the  greatest 
luxury  to  a  ship's  crew,  and  render  the  scurvy  utterly  obsolete.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  irritable  stomach  is  not  ofiended  by 
Tegetables  treated  in  this  way.    (Quar.  Jour.,  Oct.  1827.) 

Preserving  Grapes, — I  do  not  like  the  method  of  preserving  grapes  recom- 
mended by  several  of  your  correspondents.  Olivier  de  Serres  says,  gather 
them  when  fully  ripe,  and  on  a  warm  day  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,and  hang 
them  in  a  dry,  well-aired  room  ;  thoKe  which  have  long  berries  wide  apart, 
are  the  best  sorts  for  this  purpose.  They  will  shrink ;  but  to  lessen  this,  sus- 
pend them  in  osier  baskets,  and  drop  in  among  them,  loosely,  dry  vine-l^ves. 
Another  mode  is,  to  suspend  bunches  of  grapes  in  a  cask,  so  as  they  mav  not 
touch  each  other,  and  then  pour  in  dry  com,  or  other  small  seeds.  <!).  de 
Serres  recommends  millet,  but  clover-seed  or  turnip-seed  would,  doubtless, 
answer  just  as  well.  By  this  means,  he  says,  the  grapes  are  preserved  cool, 
fresh,  and  entire,  and  may  be  used  in  the  dessert,  daily,  till  Easter,  and  later. 
The  above  was  published*  in  the  first  year  of  the  IVth  century ;  Deyeux,  an 
annotator  on  it,  m  1 804,  observes  that  it  is  perfectly  correct,  adding,  that  the 
basket  ought  to  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  remove  any  de- 
caying berries :  and,  in  order  that  the  same  thing  may  be  effected  where 
grapes  are  preserved  in  a  barrel,  or  box  of  grain  or  seeds,  a  hole  with  a  plug 
is  made  in  the  bottom ;  and  the  box  being  suspended,  the  plug  is  withdrawn 
occasionally,  all  the  grain  or  seeds  allowed  to  run  out,  the  top  of  the  box 
removed ;  the  ^ystdm  of  twigs  on  which  the  grapes  are  suspended  is  then 
taken  out,  and  any  decayed  berries  removed  j  they  are  afterwards  replaced, 
and  the  grain  or  seeds,  beingdried,  are  again  poured  in  to  fill  the  interstices. 
With  these  precautions,  M.  Deyeux  assures  us,  grapes  may  be  preserved  per- 
fectly fresh  for  several  months.  1  should  recommend  a  trial  to  my  brotner- 
gardeners  who  have  a  cool  dry  cellar  in  which  to  place  the  box.  I  may 
add,  that  a  similar  system  is  employed  for  packing  and  preserving  the  grapes 
sent  from  Spain  anci  Portugal  to  this  countr}',  and  sold  in  the  firuit-shops 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  —  T.  B,     Bristol,  Aug.  10. 

Vines  in  the  open  Air.  —  Mr.  Salisbury's  management,  besides  being' 
found  in  HaWs  Statics,  is  twice  mentioned  in  Weston's  Tracts  on  Gar- 
dening :  and,  ten  years  ago,  I  apprised  him,  through  a  relation  of  mine, 
that  his  was  no  new  discovery;  pointing  out  where  he  might  find  it  men- 
tioned ;  and  moreover  telling  him,  that  1  myself  had  followed  it  for  years 
without  ever  observing  the  result  attributed  to  it.  My  method  of  manag- 
ing the  grape  vine  on  open  walls  is  as  follows :  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ga- 
thered from  a  tree,  or  even  a  single  branch,  I  immediately  cut  off*  the  leaves, 
and,  if  necessary,  prune  it  for  the  next  year ;  as  by  careful  attention  in  stop- 
ping the  shoot  at  a  proper  length,  it  will  need  but  little  pruning,  except' 
only  removing  old  or  useless  parts.  This  early  pruning,  in  my  opinion^ 
assists  to  ripen  the  wood,  without  which  no  great  crop  can  be  expected  j; 
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but  I  never  noticed  that  it  causes  the  Tine  to  shoot  earlier  in  the  following 
apriog.  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  gra|>es  out  of  doors  are  ncA;  i» 
gpamiiy  well  understood.  I  have  been  a  vine-dresser  for  these  twenty 
jeara.  From  the  Black  Hambuqeh  I  never  missed  bavins  a  crop  of  fine 
ripe  grapes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ripening  season,  till  the  Sunday  be* 
me  Christmas,  save  onljjronce,  that  year  (1814)  in  which  the  Emperor 
Aleaander  of  Russia  was  in  London.  In  that  season  my  crop  was  only  fit 
ioT  wine,  and  very  good  it  was,  though  made  on  the  gooseberry-wine  pro- 
cess. The  only  secret  in  ripening  grapes  in  the  open  air,  is  timely  summer 
pruning,  and  constantly  l^eeping  ttie  fruit  close  to  the  wall.  With  attention 
to  this  material  point,  I  had  bunches  wdghing  from  a  few  ounces,  up  to  two 
pounds ;  and  have  been  offered  8f.  6dl  per  Ib^  though  at  one  shilling  they 
would  have  paid  all  the  rates  and  taxes  of  my  place !  It  is  really  a  pity  to 
see  so  many  naked  walls,  especially  about  London ;  which,  if  covered  with 
vines,  would  yield  abundance  for  the  table,  besides  wine  enough  to  supply 
a  bottle  for  every  holidajr  in  the  year,  at  the  moderate  price  oT  five  pence  I 
The  Hambuigh  ripens  within  a  fortnight  of  the  Black  Clutter,  and  is  a  su- 
perior fruit  for  every  purpose.  I  always  use  open  black  muslin  bacs  for 
protectors,  though  I  have  seen  a  light  woven  fabric  of  horse  hair,  which  I 
should  think  would  be  preferable.  The  strongest  equally  swelled  bunches 
should  be  chosen,  and  freed  from  smill  and  decayed  boties  before  bagging.— > 
SvperfidaL 

Errors  of  tke  Pros  m  the  Article  on  Omamenial  GiwdeMUg,  by  an  AmO" 
ieur  (VoL  iV.  p.911.>— PBgeSlJ.,7lines  from  the  bottom,  for  adjacewty  read 
adjunct.  Agau,  at  p.  214.,  6  lines  firom  the  top,  for  BoUon^  read  BeUom, 
Again,  at  p.  445.,  12  lines  from  the  top,  for  four  read  9owr. — An  Amaieur, 
Woodtioci,  October  10.  1828.) 

VariouM  Error*  bf  the  Qmduetor. — Sir,  You  will  oblige  me  by  correcting 
some  of  my  papers  mserted  in  Vol.  IV.,  p.  3 1 9.  By  contracting  and  abridg- 
ing them  as  you  have  done^  I  consider  you  have  Im  out  the  most  essential 
part  of  them. 

Respecting  iMe  DUease  on  Celery^  you  have  blended  the  two  diseases, 
nasoed  by  me,  tcyether,  by  saying  the  former  disease  I  have  had  but  one 
veair,  which  should  have  been  confined  to  the  disease  with  the  maggot  in  the 
leaf.  If  you  look  to  my  paper,  vou  will  find  I  sUted  I  had  had  the  former 
disease  two  vears ;  the  words  which  would  have  conveved  to  any  person 
what  it  was  like,  you  have  left  out.  I  stated  it  was  like  the  disease  the 
garden  bean  is  subject  to  in  autumn,  thinking  that  probably  it  is  not  every 
person  that  might  understand  what  is  meant  by  stating  that  it  is  of  a  ferru- 
ginous nature^  I  have  the  disease  on  the  celery  this  season,  just  come  on ; 
some  persons  say  it  proceeds  from  the  beans ;  but  the  disease  prevails  where 
there  is  no  bean  near,  and  where  none  have  been  during  the  season. 

Respecting  Forsyth^ s  Compotitionj  you  say  I  want  to  know  what  it  Is  made' 
of;  which  of  course  must  appear  to  your  readers  as  if  I  either  bought  or 
bagged  it,  or  I  should  have  known  what  it  was  made  of.  I  asked  what 
was  its  power,  if  too  caustic,  if  too  porous,  or  too  absorbent,  imbibing  the 
sap' too  freely.  My  own  opinion  of  rorsyth's  composition  is,  that  it  absorbs 
the  sap  from  the  scion  and  crown  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  prohibit  a  union. 
I  find  it  to  be  an  excellent  ingredient  for  wounds. 

Respecting  the  Miidew  on  Cucumbers,  you  (fid  not  state  that  the  watering 
diould  be  dmae  when  there  was  likely  to  be  a  strong  sun. 

In  a  paper  which  I  sent  to  you,  defending  the  head-gardener  against  tha 
joametfwum  gardener  (Vol.  IV.  p.  210.),  you  have  stated  that  there  is  no 
eiccpabn  on  the  part  of  the  head-gardener  or  master :  I  stated  eight  times 
oat  of  ten  it  was  the  man's  own  fiiult  if  he  did  not  impro?e  hb  mind.  I 
am,  &C.  -^  John  Damper  Forks. 

Thjhwar  Mignonette  during  Winter  and  Spring.  —  Sir,  Permit  me  to 
sat  to  you  the  correction  o£  an  article  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  445.,  concerning 
bl^V.— No.  18.  •h 
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the  management  of  mignonette  in  pots  dtiflllg  the  winter,  and  which  is'  not' 
conrectly  printed  from  my  letter.    It  should  stand  thus :  — 

To  flower  in  No?ember,  sow  August  the  loth.  To  flower  in  the  end  of 
January,  and  throughout  Febuary,  sow  August  the  25th.  To  flower  in 
March,  April,  and  May,  sow  September  the  5th. 

Sow  in  48*sized  pots,  with  their  bottoms  safely  drained  in  a  compost  of 
two  fourths  mellow  loam,  one  fourth  leaf  mould,  and  one  fourth  clean  sand. 
Plunge  in  frames  within  a  foot  of  the  glass,  give  the  frame  a  good  eleva^ 
tion,  and  thin  the  plants  out  to  six  or  seven  in  a  pot.  Give  all  the  air  pos- 
sible, when  not  frosty,  but  mat  up  w6ft  in  severe  weather,  it  is  advisable 
to  stop  the  middle  shoot  from  the  two  latter  sowings.  At  all  times,  ex« 
cept  when  flowering,  give  water  with  caution.  •^--Robert  Errmgton.  OuUon 
Park,  Cheshire,  Nov.  28.  1828. 

Ske  of  Mr.  Howes^s  Cocibconid.  -^  Sir,  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  .351.,  h  is  stated 
that  the  cockscomb  raised  by  me  was  32  in.  high,  whereas  it  was  22  in.  long. 
The  correct  size  of  the  flower  was  as  follows :  •— 

From  the  surface  of  the  mould  to  the  top  of  the  blossom,  19  in.  Length 
of  the  crest  of  the  flower,  22  in.  Breadth  of  the  crest  of  the  flower  10}  in. 

My  flower,  therefore,  was,  I  conceive,  larger  than  the  Appleton  flower, 
described  Vol.  IV.  p.  101.,  .though  the  Appleton  flower  was  higher ;  its 
dimensions  beinc  as-  follows :  — 

From  the  surface  of  the  mould  to  the  top  of  the  blossom  5  ft.  6  in.  Length, 
of  the  crest  of  the  flower^  23  in.  Breadth  of  the  crest  of  the  flower  6  in. 
Consequently  the  contents  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  crest  of  the  Apple*^. 
ton  flower  was  only  138  in.,  while  tnat  of  mine  was  231  in. 

i  hope  you  have  seen  the  dwarf  cockscomb  plants,  which  I  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Societj^'s  garden  in  September  last.  [We  were  then  abroad.] 
I  have  ^rown  one  this  year  with  the  crest  24  in.  long,  19 j  in.  broad,  and 
21  in.  high  from  the  surface  of  the  mould  to  the  top  of  the  flower.  I  have- 
one  standing  in  a  small  orange-house  which  is  5  fl.  5}  in.  high,  the  crest  of 
the  flower  24  in.  long,  and  1 1  in.  broad ;  but  that  size  is  not  so  remarkable 
in  the  tall  as  in  the  dWarf  sorts.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  R.  L,  Howet.  Mid- 
dleton  Gardens,  near  Lynn,  Oct,  91.  1828. 

Agronome  and  Mr,  ArMuHrie,  —  Sir,  I  observe  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  310.,  that 
you  have  allowed  Agronome  rather  to  exceed  the  bounds  an  anonymoua 
writer  should  be  confined  to.  With  regard  to  his  sneer  at  me,  both  as 
a  gardener,  and  as  to  my  sentiments  concerning  metallic  hot-houses,  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  at  all  angry :  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  allow  a  shadow, 
as  every  anonymous  writer  must  be  considered,  to  cut  and  cavil  at  one  wha 
comes  forward  in  his  own  proper  character,  to  present  to  the  public  the 
results  of  his  experience.  So  long  as  Agronome  confines  his  observations 
to  his  own  practice  and  experience,  his  papers  will  be  read  with  interest,  if 
they  are  worthy  of  it,  but  he  cannot  expect  to  be  distinguished  in  any  other 
way  in  your  Magazine.  If  he  is  disposed  to  criticise,  to  give  weight  to  his> 
strictures,  he  must  '*  doff  his  habit,"  and  appear  in  his  own  proper  person ; 
then  the  public  will  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  any  credit  is  due  to 
his  judgment,  and  whether  he  is  as  able  to  perform  well  himself,  as  to  find 
fault  with  others.  But  he  must  not  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  attadc  so 
long  as  he  retains  his  disguise.  Let  him  defend  himself  and  welcome  when 
he  iH  assailed.  Abstaining,  therefore,  for  the  above  reason,  from  taking  any 
further  notice  of  Agronome*s  observations,  I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant; — W.  MMurtrie.     Shugborough,  Aug,  7. 1828. 

Vines  within  the  Tropics,  —  Sir,  There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  investigation  of  truth  than  the  tem- 
perate discussion  of  facts,  and  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  my  observations 
upon  your  correspondent  J.  A.  M's.  statement  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  314,,  that  vines 
planted  within  the  tropics  niever  do  well,  have  elicited  some  further  facts 
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6on  that  gentlemaB,  wbichy  without  invalidatiog  my  aflserti<m,  are  no* 
vittiout  importance. 

From  the  difference  lietween  ao  insular  and  a  continental  situation,  it  can 
be  easily  understood  why  the  climate  of  continental  India  within  the  tro* 
pics  is  so  infinitely  hotter  than  that  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies ; 
hence  it  can  be  a  matter  of  little  surprise  Co  your  readers,  to  find  produc* 
tioos  flourishii^  in  the  one,  which  can  hardly  be  brought  to  grow  in  the 
other.  This  simple  fact  will  account  for  the  apforently  conflicting  testi- 
monies of  your  correspondent  J.  A.  M.  and  myself  respecting  the  grapevine. 
I. employ  the  terra  grafte  vine  to  distinguish  the  Kitis  vinlfera  from  other 
cGrobing  plants,  to  which  the  term  vine  is  commonly  applied,  as  a  kind  of 
generic  name,  throughout  the  British  West  India  islands. 

But  even  in  India,  it  appears  from  your  correspondent's  statement^  in  his 
communication  of  the  28th  of  last  October  (Vol.  IV.  p.  553.),  that  there 
are  ^tuations  within  the  tropics,  even  in  India,  where  "  gt^es  come  to  the 
greatest  perfecdon^"  notwithstanding -their  want  of  the  repose  of  winter,^- 
the  very  fact  which  it  was  my  object  to  establish.  The  fact  appears  to  me 
t^  be,  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  winier  retty  but  tlie  want  of  some  effectuai 
check  to  an  overluxuriant  vegetations  which  renders  the. generality  of  extra- 
tropical  ^it  trees  barren  within  the  tropics ;  since  in  the  cooler  situations 
even  of  conunental  i^merica,  where  the  vigour  of  vegetation  is  conuderably 
less  than  in  the  bolter  and  lower  re^ons,  the  peach,  the  apple,  and  other 
European  fruits^  attain  t&  high  a  periection  as  with  usi.  Even  wheat  can  be 
cultii'ated,  as  i  have  the  autnority  of  Humboldt  for  stating,  in  some  situa- 
tions wnthin  the  tropics,  with  infinitely  more  advantage  than  among  us ; 
it  may  even  be  cultivated  at  elevations  favourable  to  the  culture  b^  of 
the  cane  and  the  coffee ;  and  at  *<  Venezuela  and  in-  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the 
loioer  Rmil  of  wheat  descends  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  towards  the 
liuming  plains  of  the  coast."  {Humb.Pen.  iVurr.,  vol.  vi.  p.  505-6.)  , Wheat 
is  even  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  eouinoctial  America  m  places  not  more 
dum  from  1727  to  1918  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ''amidst  the  cultiva- 
ation  of  coffee  trees  and  sugar  cane,  and  in  places  when  the  mean  teihpera- 
tare  of  the  year  is  at  least  25''  (77**  Fahrenheit)."    (p.  205.) 

"  Ao  acre  (about  1^  acre  English)  near  Victoria  generally  yields  from 
3,000  to  3,800  lbs.  weight  of  wheat.  The  average  produce  is  consequently 
here,  as  at  Buenos  Ayres,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  northern 
countries.  Nearly  sixteen  times  the  quantity  of  the  seed  isreaped.'^  (vjol.iv. 
p.  106.)  "  Near  San  Mateo  we  find  the  last  fidds  of  wheat,  and  the  last 
iliills  with  horizontal  hydraulic  wlieels.  A  harvest  of  twenty  for  one  was 
^pected ;  and,  as  if  the  produce  were  but  moderate,  I  was  asked  whether 
com  produced  more  in  Prussia  and  in  Poland.  It  is  an  error  that  generally 
prcvmls  under  the  tropics,  to  consider  grain  as  plants  which  degenerate  in 
advancing  towards  the  equator ;  and  to  believe  that  the  harvests  are  more 
abundant  in  the  northern  climates."  (p.  109-10.)  **  The  fine  harvests  of 
Egypt,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  those  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  and 
the  mterior  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  augmentation 
of  heat  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  harvest  of  wheat  and  other  alimentary  grain* 
iniess  attended  vnth  an  excess  of  drought  or  moisture.  To  this  circumstance 
no  doubt  we  must  attribute  tli'e  apparent  anomalies  that  are  sometimes  ob- 
served between  the  tropics,  in  the  inferior  limit  of  com,.  We  are  astonished 
to  see  to  the  east  of  the  Havamiah,  in  the  famous  district  of  Quatro  Villas* 
this  limit  descend  almost  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  while  to  the  west  of  the 
Havannab,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  Xalapa,  at  677 
toises  (4329  English  ft.)  of  height,  the  luxun;  of  vegetation  is  such,  that  wheat 
does  not  form  ears^^     (p.  II 1 .) 

^  As  ^our  correspondent  may  retort  upon  me,  that  Wheat  and  the  Cerek- 
li%  beinff  annuals,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  plants  which  are 
P^renaial  requiring  the  repose  of  winter  to  recruit  their  powers,  I  shall  not 

♦  H  2 
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at  present  extend  my  miotadom  farther,  bot,  acknowledgiiig  that  my  ieeal 
for  tkc  improvement  of  West  Indian  agriculture,  and  the  developeittent  of 
all  the  rich  and  varied  resources  of  those  favoured  regions,  has  led  me,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  to  travel  out  of  the  record,  conclude  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject with  a  citation  from  a  Haytian  writer  on  the  affjirs  of  St.  Domingo,  in 
support  of  my  ori^nal  position,  that  the  grapevine  is;  tvhenjudiciotisfy  treated 
at  least,  productive  within  the  tropics  in  our  West  India  islands,  and  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  manufacture  of  wine  irom  its  fruit  admitting  of  beiiig 
added  to  the  other  ob.jects  of  colonial  industry  and  prosperity. 

The  late  Baron  de  Vastly,  in  his  R^xions  po&iique$,  sur  gueiqnt$  Out}- 
rages  etJoumaux  Fran^ait  concemant  Haytiy  published  in  1817,  speaking  of 
the  impolitic  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  colonial  industry  of  tnat  island, 
says,  at  p.  lOft.,  **  Dans  le  Regime  Colonial  il  ^tait  pareitlement  d^endu  k 
St.  Dommgue,  de  cultiver  lebl^^etla  vme^ptmrfanre  du  om,6ous  lespeines 
les  plus  fiivires "  (Under  the  Colonial  System,  both  the^  cultivation  of 
corn,  and  of  the  vine,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wine  from  its  fruit, 
were  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties) ;  and  he  lulds  proof  of  this,  in 
a  note,  as  follows :  — '^  M.  Soleil,  habitant  des  Gonalves,  ayant  fait  un  vin 
potable,  en  fitgodter  k  M.  de  Bellecombe,  alorsGouvemeur,  qui,  pour  prix* 
de  son  z^eet  de  son  iudostrie,  le  fit  mettre  en  prison,  et  condamner  k  une 
forte  amende "  (Monsieur  Soleil,  a  phmter  or  Gonaives,  having  made  a 
drinkable  wine,  made  Monsieur  de  Bellecombe,  then  governor,  taste  it,  and 
was,  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  and  industnr,  imprisoned  by  this  gentleman, 
and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine).  What  tne  quality  of  the  wine  thus 
made  as  a  matter  <k  experiment,  and  possibly  with  an  imperfect  knowled^ 
of  the  process,  might  have  been,  is  immaterial  to  my  purpose;  the  fact  of  its 
being  posuble,  and,  I  doubt  not,  advantageous  also,  to  make  wine  from  the 
fruit  of  the  grape  vine  in  our  West  India  islands,  being  the  point  I  had  at 
heart  to  establish.  Wine  of  an  excellent  quality  may  also  be  s^lvantaffeously 
manufkctured  from  the  succulent  fruit  of  the  Anac&rdium  occiden&e,  or 
Cashew  apple,  and  many  other  West  Indian  fruits,  on  which  subject,  I  be- 
lieve, I  troubled  you  with  a  letter  s<Mtte  time  since,  which  will,  I  hope,  yet 
T»r  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
have  hot  time  at  present  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  important 
fact  of  lunar  influence  on  vegetation,  within  the  tropics ;  a  fact  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  West  Indian  planter.  I  shall  merely  observe  that  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  is  materially  influenced  by  the  lunar  phases,  rising 
between  the  new  and  foil,  and  falling  between  the  full  and  new  m'ooos.  An 
attention  to  this  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  especialljr  in  cutting  tim- 
ber; since  even  the  most  valuable  timbers  of  the  tropics,  if  cut  at  an  im- 
proper time  of  the  moon,  will  decay  rapidly,  while  their  duration,  when  cut 
at  tiie  proper  season,  is  almost  eternal.    I  have  myself  made  experiments 

rn  tne  arowth  of  the  Cbnv6lvulus  diss^ctus,  or  Noyeau,  which  proved 
fact  ofthis  influence  upon  vegetation  in  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Hoping  you  wilt  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter,  I  remain.  Sir, 
yours,  Ac—  Wmam  Hamilton,  15.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth,  Dec.  14. 1828. 
IHicuinon  reloHve  to  the  Waget  of  Oardenen. '^Sir,  Having  accidentally, 
at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  met  with  your  Magazine  for  Nov.  18S8, 1 
read  with  pleasure,  under  the  head  of  Retrospective  Criticism,  the  re- 
mariLs  of  Z.  and  X.  Y.  Z,  on  the  paper  published  in  one  of  youreariy  Num- 
bers, on  the  subj|ect  of  gardeners'  wages,  &c.  I  can  only  add,  that  I  most 
perfectly  agree  with  them,  and  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  mischief  likely  to 
arise  from  placing  such  remarks  in  the  hands  of  my  gardener,  that  I  imme- 
diately discontinued  the  book,  it  being^on  this  account  comparatively  useless. 
I  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  I  was  not  singular  in  my 
decision.  I  r^retted  the  necesdty  of  giving  it  up,  as  from  your  Encyclo- 
paedias, which  I  possess,  I  hoped  to  derive  amusement  and  benefit  from  the 
publication.    A  gentleman  with  an  income  of  2000/.  would,  according  to 
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the  allowances  vou  claim  as  a  gardener's  right,  be  obliged  to  go  to  market 
Cbr  his  v^etables,  as  he  could  not  possibly  keep  a  bead-gfiraener,  much 
less  assistants.  An  officer,  who  has  lost  his  limbs  and  health  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  does  not  possess  the  same  advantages.  ^-  A,  B,  C. 

We  are  always  glad  to  know  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  in  order  to 
shape  our  course  accordingly;  because,  in  order  that  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine may  do  good,  it  is  nccessarv,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  should  sell.  If 
A.  B.  C.  should  ever  happen  to  look  into  any  of  our  future  Numbers,  we 
hope  he  will  find  them  more  to  his  mind.  —  Cond. 

Conduct  of  Head'Gardeneri  towardi  Journeymen, ^'^Vy  In  your  Maga* 
7tne  (VoL  I V.  p.  S  lO.),  I  observe  J.  D.  P.  attempting  to  set  your  readers  right 
concerning  the  remarks  of  G.  R.  G.  in  a  former  Number ;  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  do  so,  J.  D.  P.  has  omitted  much  information  which  he  might 
ver^  well  have  stated.  He  says,  that  in  the  several  gradations  through 
which  he  has  passed,  be  has  never  seen  instruction  withheld  from  the  assi* 
duous  wofknuHi,  through  the  disregard,  or  unwillingness  of  the  master. 

In  my  experience,  1  have  too  often  seen  much  partialitjr  exhibited  in 
the  conduct  of  head-gardeners  towards  the  men  under  their  charge,  in 
Scotland  this  practice  prevuU  very  much.  In  an  extensive  garden  I  have 
known  the  gardener  have  no  less  than  four  apprentices  at  a  time,  who  have 
naid  him  five  or  six  pounds  each,  as  a  premium,  for  two  vears,  expecting  to 
have  an  opportunity  in  that  time  of  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  tho 
different  parts  o(  their  profession ;  but  who,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years,  have  found  themselves  very  much  deceived :  and  being  obliged  to 
make  room  for  a  fresh  stock  of  apprentices  (to  fill  the  gardener's  pocket), 
they  obtain  the  name  of  journeymen,  ahhoueh  they  have  their  business 
still  to  learn  ;  and  on  that  account  they  generally  fail  to  give  satisfiiction  to 
their  next  employer,  who  will  give  tlie  roost  particular  part  of  the  work  to 
those  whom  he  thinks  most  competent  to  Jo  it.  1  know  very  well  that 
there  are  some  people  (eardeners  as  well  as  others),  who  soon  become  too 
wise  to  be  taught;  but  I  can  affirm  that  there  are  many  tractable  joung 
men,  who  can  with  propriety  lay  the  blame  of  their  deficiency  in  knowledga 
to  a  want  of  care  in  tneir  roaster,  who  generally  has  a  foreman,  tO'Whom 
he  .commits  the  care  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  various  departments,  the 
younger  men  being  employed  in  the  more  laborious  parts.  Now,  Sir,  as 
you  have  already  told  us,  that  knowledge  to  the  gardener  is  money  as  well 
as  knowledge,  and,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  that  when  a  journeyman 
engages  with  a  master,  he  expects  to  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  him- 
self, therefore  he  who  withholds  that  opportunity  from  any  young  gardener, 
commits  a  crime  equal  to  that  of  defrauding  him  of  his  wages. 

There  are  several  men,  who,  when  they  become  masters,  seem  entirely 
to  forget  that  they  were  once  journey  men,  and  who  keep  up  such  a  reserved 
cUstance  between  themselves  and  their  men,  that  the  latter  have  not  the 
assurance  to  ask  for  the  necessary  information,  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
execute  their  work  in  a  proper  manner.  I  would  advise  that  a  great  pert 
of  such  a  barrier  be  broken  down,  so  that  a  free  and  unembarraMed  com- 
munication may  always  exist  between  roasters  and  their  men. 

J.  D.  P.  concludes  with  a  very  wholesome  advice  to  those  who  wish 
to  learn ;  but  still  his  strain  is  too  exculpatory  with  regard  to  the  masters, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  who  are  far  deficient  in  their  duty 
tp  their  men.  Should  you  deem  these  few  remarks  worth  inserting  in  your 
very  useful  work,  you  will  much  oblige  your  humble  servant,  —  Neutrid. 

Neglect  of  Praciical  Gardeners  bif  the  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 
—  Sir,  as  the  season  is  fast  approaching,  when  you  will  have  to  record  in 
your  valuable  miscellany,  the  progress  of  the  Provincial  and  Horticultural 
tjocieties,  vou,  who  are  always  ready  to  assist  in  improving  the  welfare  and 
conduct  ot  gardeners,  will  permit  me  to  observe  that  many  of  these  socie- 
ties have  fallen  into  a  very  great  mistake,  by  not  inserting  the  names  of  gar* 
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denera  when  they  tnake  the  reports  of  the  prizes  awarded.  By  this  means 
the  gardener  is  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  his  merit.  It  is  well  known 
that  gardeners  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  cultivators  of  the  rare  productions 
brought  for  inspection  into  the  rooms  of  the  society.  If  the  gardeners  have 
not  a  share  of  praise  given  to  them  at  these  times,  I  am  afraid  they  will 
slacken  their  exertions  in  cultivation.  If  ever  this  take  place,  then  a 
falling  off  of  those  societies  will  be  the  result.  It  also  discourages  the 
young  gardener,  and  prevents  him  from  exerting  himself  to  obtam  that 
praise  that  would  be  due  to  him.  In  the  next  place,  should  a  gardener 
change  his  situation,  his  practical  character  is  already  known ;  it  remains, 
no  longer  within  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  but  becomes  general,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  remove  many  inconveniences  attending  gardeners 
out  of  situations.  Much  more  might  be  done  to  make  these  few  observ- 
ations useful  towards  encouraging  gardeners  to  become  spirited  members  of 
these  societies,  but  finding  myself  unable  to  enter  into  general  argument,  I 
humbly  submit  the  above  for  your  consideration,  and  remain  yours,  &c. 
— James  Rolling,     Dingle  Banky  Jan.  5.  1829. 

Our  correspondent  has  hit  upon  the  true  value  of  Horticultural  Societies 
to  practical  gardeners,  which  is,  to  make  their  professional  merits  publicly 
known,  and  thus  to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  individuals  of  any  descrip- 
tion, whether  verbally  or  by  what  are  called  written  characters,  to  subtract 
from  the  precise  degree  of  practical  excellence  which  thsy  may  have  at- 
tained; and  thus,  perhaps,  prevent  them  from  obtaining  such  places  as  they  are 
capable  of  filling.  A  practical  gardener,  who  has  written  some  papei's  in 
any  of  the  Transactions  of  the  different  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  country 
or  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  end  who  has  exhibited  in  competition  at 
public  meetings,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  received  prizes  for  them,  maybe 
said  to  have  established  for  himself,  before  the  gardening  world,  a  profes- 
sional character  as  unquestionable  as  the  specific  character  of  a  known 
plant.  The  facts,  that  is  the  papers  written  and  the  fruits  exhibited,  being 
recorded  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  this  character  becomes  known  to  at! 
the  brethren,  ^nd  especially  to  the  nurserj'men,  who,  if  they  thought  it 
worth  while,  might  easily  keep  a  list  of  such  gardeners,  with  snort  specific 
professional  characters  as  under :  — 

James  Green. —  Prof,  Char.  -Author  of  papers  on  turnips,  peaches,  and 
ferns,  in  Caledon,  Trans.,  vol.  i.  and  ii. ;  on  pompions,  in  Lond.  Hort  Trans.^ 
vol.  iv. ;  on  celery,  endive,  laying  out  a  garden,  and  the  Carolina  poplar,  in 
Gard.  Mag.,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.,  in  which  also  the  essence  of  his  other 
papers  are  given. 

Exhibited. -^  At  Dundee,  broccoli  and  auriculas  (Gard,  Mag,y  vol.  iii.); 
at  Perth,  sugar-loaf  cabbages,  peaches,  and  a  Hortus  siccus  [Gard,  Mag^ 
vol. iii.);  at  Edinburgh,  grapes,  pines,  and  melons  {Gard,  Mag,,  vol. iv.j 
In  all,  two  medals,  two  books,  one  snuffbox,  one  knife,  one  foot-rule,  and 
four  times  thanks  recorded. 

The  moral  character  of  a  gardener  is  a  different  thing  from  his  profe»» 
sional  character;  though  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  to  keep  up  a 
regular  succession  of  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  a  family  without 
bemg  of  sober,  attentive,  and  reflective  habits.  If  to  these,  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  gardener,  the  cares  of  forcing  are  added,  and  he  is  successful, 
such  is  the  vigilance  required  for  this  part  of  the  profession,  that  it  is  al- 
inost  impossible  that  the  operator  should  be  otherwise  than  sober  and  at- 
tentive. However,  in  keeping  what  may  be  called  the  specific  character  of 
gardeners,  nurserymen  might  add  their  moral  and  biographical  character, 
thus :  — 

James  Greek.  —  Prof.  Char,    As  above. 

Moral  and  Biog,  Char.  Born  in  Dundee,  5  fl.  10  in.  high,  healthy  and 
vigorous,  45  years  of  age,  15  years  married,  three  children ;  apprentice  at 
Red  Hill;  two  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  head-gardener  in 
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ibur  places  in  difierent  rmrts  of  the  country,  with  a  good  character  for  so-* 
briety,  integrity,  and  inoustry  from  his  last  place. 

if  every  gardener  will  write  his  own  specific  character  in  the  above  man- 
ner, he  will  see  what  he  wants  to  render  it  complete ;  because  the  first  step 
towards  supplying  a  defect,  is  to  know  and  feel  that  it  exists.  Gardeners 
also  who  know  different  masters,  might  make  out  their  specific  characters, 
and  by  these  exercises  learn  to  know  others  as  well  as  themselves.  ^Coml. 

The  Balm  of  GUead  Firs  in  Kinmetl  Park,  —  Sir,  A  correspondent  in 
Vol.  IV.  p.  5«J.,  sa}Y  that  in  Kinmell  Pku'k,  Denbighshire,  are  Balm  of 
Gilead  Firs,  of  84  ft.  in  height,  and  10  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  If 
this  is  correct,  they  are  the  most  rare  and  curious  vegetable  productions  in 
this  kioedom.  Every  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  that  I  ever  yet  saw,  or  before 
heard  o^  planted  in  Britain,  when  it  has  attained  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  that 
height,  becomes  stunted,  and  dies.  Has  not  ^our  correspondent  mistaken 
the  species  ?  and  are  not  the  .firs  in  cjuestion  Silver  Firs  ?  Tiiese  not  unfre- 
quently  attain  the  size  and  bulk  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  and  even 
a  much  greater  size. 

The  two  species  of  firs  being  considerably  alike  in  leaf,  it  is  not  uncom* 
mon  to  confuse  them.  An  easy  mark  of  distinction  is  this :  the  leading 
bud  of  die  SUver  Fir  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  hard  dry  resin,  which  does  not 
soil  the  fingers ;  the  leading  bud  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  is  covered  with  a 
briJIiantJy  clear  Jiouid  resin,  which  very  difficultly  dries,  and  adheres  to  the 
fingers  when  touclied.  There  'n  also  a  difference  in  the  smell,  which  it  is 
easier  to  recognise  than  to  describe.  Probal)Ij^  some  other  of  your  corre* 
spondents  may  be  able  to  determine  this  fact  with  accuracy.  I  am.  Sir,  &c* 
—  Caundicus.     Nov.  9.  )  828. 

Origin  of  the  Otaheite  Pine.  ^-  Sir,  In  No.  viii.  of  the  Pomological  Ma* 
gaxiMc,  the  Anson,  or  Otaheite,  Pine  is  state!  to  have  been  raised  from  seed 
at  Shugfoorough,  whichJs  incorrect.    It  was  not  raised  from  seed  in^  this 

country,  but  was  introduced  by  the  late Birt,  £s<i.,  of  Colton  Hall, 

near  Kugeley,  from  the  Island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies.  Some 
plants  soon  found  their  way  to  Shugborougb,  and  were  probably  fruited 
there  in  great  perfection,  whence  arose  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  having  been 
raised  from  seed  there.  I  am  )ours,  &c.— C  F.  W.  Dra^fUmy  Oct.  S5. 1888* 

The  PomoUtgkal  Magazine^  —  My  housewife,  finding  that  we  had  more 
gooseberries  than  we  could  consume,  lately  proposed  to  me  to  make  some 
British  wine  with  them,  to  which  I  assented ;  and  she  desired  me^to  get  her 
some  bock  in  which  I  should  find  a  recipe  for  making  it.  Remembering  to 
have  seen  advertised  a  Pomo/bgico/JIfagazin^,  I  immediately  concluded  that,  in 
this  work,  the  name  of  which  (being  compounded  of  xo/ia  (ponia)  drink,  and 
X070C  {logot)y  reason  or  roeihud)  does,  according  to  all  grammar  and  Greek, 
import  to  contain  the  science  and  theory  of  drinks,  I  should  find  information 
on  the  manufacture  and  ingredients  of  all  wines  and  fermented  liquors:  but,  to 
my  disappointment,  when  1  camd  to  buy  it,  I  found  only  figures  of  four  or  five 
iruits,  and  some  description  of  them,  but  not  a  word  of  the  means  of  making 
them  into  drink ;  and,  worse,it  appears  as  if  the  editor  meant  lo^o  on  publish* 
ing  plates  and  descriptions  of  four  or  five  varieties  or  species  of  iniits  in  every 
Number,for  an  almost  interminable  series;  so  that  I  and  mv  housekeeper  shall 
be  dead  before  the  name  will  become  appropriate,  and  before  the  author  will 
b^n  to  treat  of  the  method  of  brewing  the  wines  from  these  fruits.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if  the  editor,  now  that 
be  has  given  a  plate  and  description  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  several 
species  of  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries, 
would  next  give  us  a  tew  chapters  on  the  manner  of  converting  them  into 
drink ;  and,  when  he  has  fully  treated  thereon,  he  may  add  the  descriptions 
and  plates  of  other  varieties  of  fruits,  and,  if  they  require  any  difiercnce  in 
the  brewhig  process,  he  may  mention  it  as  he  goes  on  with  the  fruits.    { 
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ought,  however,  to  add,  that  my  apothecary's'apprentice  inasts  thtLtp'omum^ 
being  Latin  for  an  apple,  the  editor  of  this  work  meant  by  '*  pomology,"  the 
science  of  apple  trees.  Now,  he  might  as  well  contend  that  it  means  a  log 
of  apple  tree ;  it  would  not  be  more  barbarous  to  tinker  an  English  and  a 
Latin  word  into  one  name,  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  solder  Latin  and 
Greek  together ;  and,  though  there  was  one  Knoop,  a  German,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  who  made  a  book  about  fruit  trees,  and  called  it 
Fotnology,  yet  that  affords  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Englishman,  espe- 
cially a  scholar,  would  do  the  same ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that 

"  The  Germans  in  Greek 
Are  greatly  to  seek  : 
All  ?    All  but  one  Herman, 
And  he  is  a  *  German.'  ** 

And,  least  of  all,  would  any  gentleman  who  has  the  command  oC  such  fine 
engravings,  and  fine  coloiinng,  and  fine  letter-press,  and  fine  paper,  as 
decorate  the  Pomolggiced  Magazine,  have  committed  such  a  solecism.  I  am- 
therefore  confident  that  the  apothecary's  apprentice  is  wrong.  While  we 
were  debating  the  matter,  in  came  the  apothecary  hinuelf,  an  old  Scotsman, 
who,  after  having  heard  our  dispute,  rapped  his  mull,  and  having  taken  a 
pinch  from  it,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pronounced  us  both  wrong ; 
"  for,"  says  he,  **  the  word  denotes  the  science  of  nicely  fitting  these  wooden 
**  covers,"  showing  us  his  mull :  **  the  word  is  derived  from  vtafia  (  poma), 
operculum,  a  cover,  and  \oyoc  (logos),  the  reason  or  method ;  and  the  trea- 
tise on  the  fruits  is  only  illustrative  of,  and  introductory  to,  a  treatise  on 
the  woods  of  the  same  trees  that  are  proper  for  making  mulls.  And  ye  will 
soon  find,  in  the  Magazine,  a  dissertation  on  the  qualities  of  the  timber  of  the 
different  fruit  trees  for  the  turner's  use;  but  not  a  word  of  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing cider  or  wines/*  I  am,  therefore,  completely  at  a  loss  what  the  title  of  the 
work  means ;  but,  as  you  live  in  London,  perhaps  you  may  know  the  editor, 
and,  if  you  have  an  opportunity,  may  ask  him  whether  any  instructions  for 
brewing  from  English  fruits  are  soon  to  come  out,  or  whether  he  really 
thinks  that,  because  a  hybrid  Amar^llif  is  a  beautiful  object,  a  cross  between 
a  Greek  and  a  Latin  root  will  improve  our  language.  Let  him  try  a  crose 
between  a  Swedish  turnip  and  a  rape,  and  see  whether  it  is  an  improvement. 
An  old  poet  has  given  us  a  gardener's  illustration  in  support  of  my 
doctrine :  — 


• "  Non  est  quod  multa  loquamur : 


Nil  intra  est  <)leam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce,  duri."  * 

I,  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  —  Verjuice, 
Derivation  of  the  Word  MonUifera.  —  Sir,  Mr.  Fraser,  or  his  commentator 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  217.),  is  inaccurate  m  supposing  that  P6pu\us  monilifera  means 
•*  literally,  one-bearing,"  although  the  **  shoots  "  may  be  **  twigless ;"  the 
word  **  monilifera "  means  necklace-bearing,  or  **  bracelet-bearing ;  "  so 
called  from  its  beautiful,  long,  linear,  crimson  catkins,  which  appear 
suitable  to  form  bracelets  or  necklaces.  I  believe  the  application  was 
given  by  Linnaeus,  who  was  tod  correct  a  scholar,  and  had  too  good  a 
taste,  to  botch  up  a  word  half  Greek  and  half  Latin,  like  a  cauliflower 
bastardised  by  a  savoy,  as  some  gardeners  and  botanists  nowadays  do. 
But  both  the  component  parts  of  this  name, /<?ro,  to  bear,  and  monile,  a 
bracelet  or  necklace,  or  similar  ornament  for  the  person  (on  the  etymology 


•  *«  No  necessity  for  many  words :  •  There  is  nothing  hard  inside  of  an 
olive,  nor  outside  of  a  nut.'  "  A  proverb  against  those  who  deny  what  is 
manifestly  true,  or  assert  what  is  manifestly  false. 
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of  which  word  commentftton  are  not  agreed,  hut  it  was  ancient  Latin,  and 
not  derived  from  fiovo^  (immof ),  one,  nor  imported  from  Greece),  are  of  the 
tame  genuine  stock.  —  Ferftdce.    October,  18S8. 

Mr.  Knight sImprovenienUm  iheConttrueiumofHot'bedi.^^irf  In  vol.  vii. 
part  ii.  art.  3S,  of  the  HoriicuUural  Tranaactioiu,  is  a  communication  by  the 
learned  president  of  the  Society,  giving  an  account  of  the  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  hot-beds,  i  have  often  observed  that  many  invention* 
and  discoveries  are,  in  these  days  of  knowledge,  detailed  at  new  and  originaly 
which  have  been  long  known  and  practi^  by  scientiiic  men  in  former 
times.  In  a  book  published  two  hundred  years  u^,  in  black  letter,  called 
Alexit^M  SecretSy  is  a  clear  and  detailed  account  otthe  manner  of  increasing 
the  roulbeiTy  tree,  by  cuttings  of  the  great  arms  and  limbs  of  the  old  tree, 
and  planting  them  in  rows,  in  beds,  as  we  do  asparagus.  1  could  mention 
twenty  instances  of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  horticulture  and  planting* 
which  were  known  and  adopted  by  our  ancestors,  and  which  have  been 
republished  in  Transactions  and  Magazines,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new 
discovery.  But  I  have  met  with  nothing  so  original  as  Mr.  Knight's  above- 
mentioned  communication,  and  which  trespasses  so  much  on  modem  times, 
and  on  the  fame  of  former  philosophers.  I  beg  to  reler  the  reader  to  a 
paper  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  published  in  1757,  in  vol.  xxvii.  of  the 
Gentieman't  Mag{nane,  p.  165.  He  will  there  read  *'  A  rational  and  easy 
Method  to  purify  Air,  and  regulate  its  Heat  in  Melon-Frames  and  hot 
Green-bouses ;  '*  and  be  will  wonder  that  Mr.  Knight  did  not  communicate 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  paper,  instead  of  an  extract.  1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
—  F.  R.  S. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  the  omission  was  an  inadvertence  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Knight,  or  the  editor  of  the  TraiuaciionM.  Such  inadvertencies  are 
quite  unavoidable,  both  in  the  Transactions  of  Societies,  and  in  Magazine* 
and  Journals ;  but  the  great  advantage  the  latter  have  over  the  former  is, 
that  corrections  and  discussions  on  all  |>oints  are  freely  admitted.  In  this 
way,  error  and  &lse  doctrine,  if  promulgated  in  t)ne  Magazine,  is  corrected 
or  counteracted  in  that  which  follows ;  ancl  the  reader  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  benefited  by  the  discussion  ;  but,  in  the  Transactions  of  a 
Society,  discussion  is  not  permitted  (See  Dr.  Thomson's  paper,  in  our  Fint 
Volume,  p.  20.,  which  was  originally  sent  to  theHort.Soc.,and  ririected),and 
errors  or  mistaken  views  remain  to  lead  astray,  as  long  as  such  Transactions 
are  read.  The  TVantaction*  of  the  HoriicuUural  Society  have,  however,  one 
advantage  in  this  respect,  viz.  that,  from  their  high  price,  tbe^  are  not  likely 
to  be  read  by  practical  men ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  possible  that  such  a 
thing  as  an  error  should  creep  into  them,  it  would  do  little  harm.  —  ContL 

Plagiariem  by  the  Author  of  the  Article  signed  **  A  Blooming  Bulb,**  ^-^  In 
your  Gardeners  Magazine  for  October,  you  have  given  the  cultivation  of 
Amarylllf  by  **  A  Blooming  Bulb."  If  you  will  look  to  my  accounts  of  the 
treatment  of  them  in  the  Botanical  Cultivator,  and  the  First  Number  of  your 
Magazine,  you  will  perceive  the  greater  part  to  be  taken  from  them.  The 
mode  of  raising  them,  and  shifting  them,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  into 
larger  pots,  is  fully  described  there,  likewise  their  being  kept  on  a  ffcntle 
hot-bed ;  but  with  plunging  them,  if  the  bed  be  hot  or  moist,  I  entirely  dis- 
agree, as  it  would  be  apt  to  melt  or  rot  their  fleshy  roots.  The  use  of  horse* 
dung  in  the  soil  will  certainly  have  the  same  effect,  if  fresh ;  but,  if  allowed 
to  rot  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  to  be  dried,  it  mi^ht  do  very  well 
for  lightening  the  soil,  and  would  answer  as  a  substitute  for  peat  or  other 
light  mould.  Your  correspondent  also  mentions  Mr.  Colville  as  having 
raised  three  or  four  hundred  hybrids  of  them.  If  he  had  said  ten  thousand, 
he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  I  sowed  the  seeds  and  potted  them 
off  royaelf,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  several  hundreds  in  flower  at  his 
nureery  at  once,  some  of  them  producing  the  most  splendid  flowers  imagin- 
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able ;  but  A.  victlitn,and  the  ftowers  from  it,  arc  longer  in  producing  flowers 
from  seed  than  any  others.  The  most  beautiful  of  all,  I  consider  A,  vittkta 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  A.  striatifolia.  Yours,  truly,  —  R.  Sweet.  Pomona 
Place,  King's  Road,  near  Fuiham,  Nov.  28.  1828. 

CMelCs  Com,  —  Mr.  Cobbett  is  by  no  means  the  first  who  has  succeeded 
in  raising  the  Indian  corn  in  Great  Britain.  Several  years  as^o,  I  witnessed, 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Stickny,  of  Ridgniont,  in  Holdcrness,  phints 
of  Indian  corn  reared  from  seeds  of  his  own  sowing,  matured  the  preceding 
season  in  the  open  air.  I  remember  to  hnve  been  informed  of  a  species  of 
Indian  corn  sown  as  a  successive  crop  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  after  the 
wheat  had  been  reaped,  called  ^'  M^lica  quarantioa/'  or  Forty  Days'  Indian 
Corn,  150  termed  in  virtue  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth  and 
maturation.  Indian  corn  is  there  used,  with  extraordinary  success,  in  the 
fattening  of  pigs,  and  has  proved  equally  efficient  in  this  country.  The 
British  farmer  will  scarce  venture  his  capital  on  so  fragile  a  basis  as  the  cuU 
tivation  of  Indian  corn.  Now  and  then- a  favourable  season  may  present 
itself;  but,  like  "  angel  visits,"  these  periodic  returns  "  will  be  few  and  far 
between."  It  is  vaunted  that  the  leaves  may  be  manufactured  into  paper, 
but  what  is  there,  nowadays,  that  has  not  been  converted  into  what  is 
called  *•  paper."  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  hollyhock  and  potato,  straw, 
and  sawuust,  &c.  —  J.  Murray. 

Indian  Corn,  —  I  was  the  first  who  recommended  the  Indian  corn  for 
field  culture  in  this  country,  which  I  did  in  a  letter  to  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  of 
Guiting)  in  this  county,  seven  years  ago. — C,  Hale  Jestop.  Chdtet^am 
Nursenf,  October  50.  1828. 

Verbena  Melfndris,  by  whom  introduced.  -^  Sir,  I  observe  in  the  Botanical 
Regisfer,  No.  \4iic  vol.  xiv.  No.  1 184.,  a  drawing  of  a  new  Kerbena,  which 
was  made  from  a  plant,  communicated,  on  the  20th  of  June  last,  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont ;  and,  as  he  has  not  stated 
in  what  way  he  came  in  possession  of  lliis  plant,  I  conjecture  it  may  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  public  to  know,  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  The  seed  of  this 
Ferbilina,  and  various  others,  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  Mr.  Poussette,  and  communicated,  in  1826,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  to 
John  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Bignor  Park,'in  whose  garden  it  first  grew,  and  flowered 
in  May  1827,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  Mr,  Harrison's  two  sons  called  at  Bignor  Park,  when  I  related  the 
circumstance  to  them,  and  gave  them  a  plant  of  the  above-named  Terbena 
with  various  others.  Early  this  last  summer,  I  was  telling  an  acquaintance 
of  my  intention  of  getting  it  figured ;  he  directly  replied,  **  You  are  too 
late ;  for  I  saw  it  at  Pet  worth  garden  the  other  day,  and  young  Mr.  Harri- 
son told  me  it  had  been  sent  by  them  for  that  purpose.  In  a  few  days  atler 
this,  I  called  on  Mr.  Harrison ;  and,  when  walking  round  the  garden,  with 
Mr.  Harrison,  jun.,  he  showed  me  the  plant  in  flower.  I  then  told  him 
I  intended  sending  it  to  get  it  figured,  but  he  was  not  candid  enough  to 
tell  me  what  had  been  done  respecting  it  either  by  himself  or  his  father.  I 
then  determined  to  await  the  result  of  the  information  communicated  by 
my  acquaintance;  and,fmding  his  assertion  true,  I  think  I  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  request  of  you  to  insert  these  few  lines,  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Pous- 
sette, and  credit  to  myself.  I  beg  the  readers  of  this  will  not,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  I  write  it  through  any  resentment  against  Mr.  Harrison, 
as  I  certainly  consider  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  thou(;ht  proper 
with  it ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  ap|)eared  better  m  the  eyes 
of  the  public^  had  he  been  grateful  enough  to  state  in  what  way,  and  tlirough 
whose  goodness,  he  came  in  possession  oC  it.  I  cannot  say  as  yet  whether 
this  Ferbfena  will  stand  our  winters  or  not,  without  the  help  of  a  frame.  I 
have  one  plant  doing  very  well  under  a  hand-glass,  where  it  has  flowered 
from  May  till  the  10th  of  this  month.  Your  constant  reader,  —  John  Perry, 
Bignor  Park,  Pet  worth,  Sussex,  Nov.  24.  1828. 
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The  Mildew  ntrabie,  — In  Vol.  IV.  p.  281.,  there  is  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Greville's  l*ldra  Ed'mAuh,  concerning  mildew,  of  which  it  ic  stated  that, 
'*  As  iu  oroduction  is  probably  the  result  of  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmo. 
sphere,  ttiere  is  little  cnance  of  any  means  being  discovered  for  its  preven* 
tion."  This  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the  Gardener's 
Masifttine^  because  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  practical 
^rdenin^,  that  soan  suds,  npplied  in  time,  will  prevent  the  attack,  and, 
after  the  attack,  will  speedily  banish  the  pest.  -—  Af, 

Price  of  Hot-traler  Pipes.  —  This  i*  not  It.  6 1/.  per  foot,  as  you  have 
stated  (Vol.  IV.  p.  400.),  but  only  8^  —  Robert  RcifL  Mimtratk  Homey  near 
Ouflitmpion,  Devofufiire,  Nov.  8.  1828. 


Art.  IX.     Queries  and  jiftsxoers  to  Queries. 

EvEnLASTis a  Potato. — ^An  enquiry  was  made,  in  a  former  Number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  (Vol.111,  p. 379.),  about  this  root.  I  received  a  few. 
tubers,  under  this  name,  from  Mr.  Donaston,  of  West  Felton.  Thcv  seem 
to  make  no  show  of  leafage  above  ground,  and  arc  of  a  small  sixe,  and  thinly 
sprinkled  under  ground.  Thev  seem  always  ready  to  afford  a  supply  of 
early  potatoes,  (torn  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other ;  ihcy  are  left  undis* 
turlieo,  except  when  a  dish  is  wanted;  they  are  not  deeply  embedded,  but 
soon  discovered  on  stirring  the  surface  mould.  {Jultf,  1828.)  Since  I  wrote 
you  concerning  what  has  been  called  the  "  everlastmg  potato,**  i  have  wit- 
nessed their  being  cultivated  by  a  gentleman  who  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
fine  early  potatoes  about  Christmas.  The  flower  seems  somewhat  dificrent 
from  that  of  the  common  potato ;  those  I  witnessed  in  blossom  on  S8th  last 
month  (July),  had  been  suffered  to  remain  undisturlied  from  last  year.  1 
was' informed  that  the  potatoes  were  phinted  about  the  latter  end  of  May ; 
for,  if  planted  sooner,  they  come  in  too  early.  Before  frost  sets  in,  the  bed 
is  covered  with  litter  as  a  protection  from  its  influence.  They  arc  taken  up 
at  Christmas,  as  fine  new  potatoes,  and  arc  either  suffered  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, or  perhaps,  what  is  still  better,  the  potatoes  are  completely  forked 
up  as  they  are  wanted,  and  the  smallest  bemg  separated  are  set  apart  for 
seed,  under  a  heap,  or  hillock,  to  be  replanted  toward  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding May.  The  smallest  sprigs  of  this  potato  will  grow.  —  J,  Murray, 
InvemeUy  August,  1628. 

Diseases  in  Celery.  —  Sir,  In  answer  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Parks  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  320.),  I  have  to  observe,  that  1  have  had  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  disease  in  celery  alluded  to  by  him.  An  opportunity  occurred  last  year« 
of  sending  some  infected  specimens  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  ascer- 
tain the  name,  and,  if  possible,  the  cause,  as  I  had  fancied  it  a  fungus  of 
some  kind.  Thence  I  was  informed  it  ^as  certain W  a  parasitical  fungus, 
and  called  the  Pucclnia  Jlenclh,  In  the  autumn  of'^1826, 1  had  my  whole 
winter's  crop  totally  destroyed  it ;  it  commenced  its  ravages  at  one  corner  of 
the  piece,  and  principally  in  one  row;  and  thence  went  progressively  through 
the  whole  piece,  until  it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched  with 
the  blaze  of  a  fire.  I  cut  olBT  the  infected  parts,  and  buried  them,  but  still 
the  disease  lurked  among  them.  I  then  sprinkled  the  plants  with  water* 
and  strewed,  succes9»avely,  lime  and  soot  over  them,  but  neither  seemed  to 
do  any  good.  A  border  of  .fine  endive,  which  stood  near,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  disease.  The  next  year  I  was  entirely  free  from  it ; 
but  one  of  my  neighbours  was  in  the  same  predtcument  that  Ji  had  been  the 
preceding  season,  i  should  rather  imagine  that  it  originated  with  something 
peculiar  in  the  nianurc  used  for  the  trenches,  which,  in  its  decomposition, . 
enoitted  some  pernicious  volatile  property,  that  adhered  to  the  leaves,  and 
produced  the  fungus  in  question. -:- J?o^r/  Errington.  Otdton  Park\ 
Cheshire,  September^  1828. 
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.'  The  Number  of  Men  necettary  to  keep" a  Kiichenr  Garden  and  Pleature' 
Ground  in  good  order.  —  Sir,  Your  correspondeDt  at  Ship^ton  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  447.)  wbnes  to  know  how  many  men  he  should  regularly  employ,  to 
keep  in  good  order  a  kitchen-garden,  consisting  of  2  acres,  with  4S0  yards 
of  walling  covered  with  trees ;  also  the  same  quantity  of  pleasure-ground; 
and  whether  his  men  have  any  right  to  work  afler  their  regular  hours,  with- 
out being  paid  for  the  same. 

To  query  first,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer,  as  double  the 
extent  of  a  kitchen-garden  may  be  kept  in  good  order,  where  the  soil  is 
favourable,  with  the  same  number  of  hands,  that  can  be  done  on  some 
situations  where  it  is  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to  work  the  soil  in 
very  dry  or  wet  weather.  But  a  fair  criterion  is,  a  man  to  every  acre,  where 
the  garden  is  walled,  without  forcing,  and  other  troublesome  appendaees. 

The  number  of  hands  for  a  flower-garden  must  be  guided  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, viz.  the  manner  in  which  the  proprietor  wishes  it  to  be  kept  up, 
and  the  general  characteristic  feature  which  mav  prevail 

To  his  last  enquirv,  every  one  not  completely  devoid  of  rational  sense 
and  justice,  will,  witnout  a  moment's  hesitation,  give  him  an  answer  in  the 
negative ;  and  if  I  may  venture  an  enquiry  in  return,  1  would  ask,  does  your 
correspondent  behave  towards  his  gardeners  with  that  kind  feeling  you  have 
so  often  endeavoured  to  inculcate.  If  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
those  in  his  employ  differ  very  widely  from  the  generality  of  young  men  of 
the  profession,  if  coercive  measures  are  requisite  to  compel  them  to  water 
plants,  &c.,  in  their  own  time.  A  generous  and  indulgent  employer  will 
always  find  young  men  more  anxious  to  assist,  when  requisite,  than  to 
dispute  the  justice  of  an  order  or  absolute  command. — A.  G.  Oct.  4.  1888. 

Number  of  Men  neceuaru  to  keep  a  Kitchen- Garden  in  good  order, — 
Sir,  A  correq)ondent  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  447.)  wishes  to 
know  how  many  men  he  should  regularly  employ,  to  keep  in  good  order  a 
gentleman's  kitchen-garden,  consisting  of  2  acres,  with  420  yards  of  wailing, 
covered  with  fruit  trees ;  also,  the  same  quantity  of  pleasure-ground,  &c. ; 
and  whether  his  men  have  any  right  to  work  before  or  after  their  regular 
hours,  of  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening,  without  being  paid  for 
the  same. 

Soil  and  situation  varies  so  much,  that,  without  some  certain  data  were 
given,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  be  necessary  to  perform  the  above 
quantity  of  work.  I  have  worked  garden  ground,  m  various  parts  of  the 
country,  of  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  from  a  light  sandy  loam  to  a  tenacious 
clay  loam ;  an^  the  difference  in  quantity  of  work  required,  between  the 
two  extremes,  I  hold  to  be  as  one  is  to  four,  in  respect  to  digging,  trench- 
ins,  and  manuring,  and  nearly  as  much  in  planting  and  sowing.  But  many 
other  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Is  the  garden  new 
or  old  ?  are  the  trees  in  it  healthy  or  unhealthy,  or  subject  to  be  infested 
with  insects,  mildew,  canker,  &c.  ?  If  the  garden  is  old,  worn-out  trees  will 
riequire  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time ;  abo  a  great  part  of  the  exhausted 
sou  of  the  border,  and  replaced  with  firesh  soil  previously  to  planting ;  and 
where  trees  are  infested  with  canker,  mildew,  insects,  &c.,  all  these  occa- 
sion a  considerable  extra-quantity  of  labour.  Pruning,  nailmg,  or  tying  the 
wall  trees  will  be  nearly  the  same  in  every  case. 

With  respect  to  the  pleasure-ground,  if  what  is  kept  in  grass  be  mown 
about  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  season,  the  variation  of  soil  will  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  quantity  of  labour.  In  that  part  kept  under 
the  culture  of  the  spade  and  hoe,  the  proportional  difference  in  labour  will 
be  as  much  as  in  the  kitchen-garden. 

Gravel  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  materials  of 
which  walks  and  gravel  plots  are  made  being  so  different,  must  occasion  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
good  order,  although  of  similar  extent. 
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With  respect  to  garden  men  working  over  hoitn,  I  lee  no  reaK>n  wby 
they  shoald,  without  being  paid  for  it  at  the  same  rate  as  they  are  p«Kl  in 
the  uMial  hoan  of  working.  It  if  customary  for  men  to  begin  early  in  the 
rooming  to  mow,  but  to  eive  over  when  their  hours  are  up.  Also,  garden 
men  in  some  places  are  taken  oiTto  other  employment  at  very  unseasonable 
times :  although  it  be  but  a  day,  or  half  a  day,  now  and  then,  it  is  not 
unfrcqitentlj  attended  with  great  inconvenience  to  the  proper  conducting 
of  garden  work. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  cBfficulty  of  fixing  upon  the  necessary  quantity 
of  men  to  be  eropl6yed  in  every  case,  situation  and  local  circumstances 
being  so  V07  different;  but,  doubtless^  some  approaches  may  be  made 
towards  fixing  some  certain  data  to  refer  to. 

I  have  been  induced  to  throw  out  these  hints,  on  pnrpose  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  correspondents  to  this  subject,  which  I  think  of  consider* 
able  importance,  it  frequently  occasioning  dis|iutes  between  gardeners  and 
their  employers.  —  An  Old  Gardener, 

A  humane  Moute-irap. — A  correspondent  in  a  fbnner  Masazine  (YoL  IV. 
p.  3 16.)  complains  of  the  cruelty  of  catching  mice  in  a  iower-pot,  and 
leaving  them  to  |)erish  by  a  lingering  death,  and  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  some  speedier  method  of  destruction.  I  have  found  that  sinking 
in  the  ground  a  common  brown  pickle  jar  even  with  the  surface,  with  sobse 
hog's  lard  or  kitchen  fitt,  mixed  with  some  oatmeal  well  browned  before 
the  fire,  put  in  the  inside  under  the  neck  or  shoulder,  and  the  jar  half  filled 
with  water,  the  surfiice  of  which  must  be  covered  with  oat^haff  to  prevent 
their  seeing  it,  is  an  efiectual  method ;  for,  when  the  mice  are  feeding,  they 
overreach  themselves,  and  fidting  in,  are  drowned.  If  you  think  this  answer 
worthy  of  notice,  it  is  at  your  service.  •^  Jame9  RcUms,  Dingle  Bank, 
Jan.  3.  1829. 

7%tf  Cfefms  PUi&x. — Sir,  In  answer  to  the  latter  clause  of  your  corre- 
spondent  D.  P.'s  query  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  188.,  respecting  the  genus  Phl6x,.I  bcs 
to  state  that  the  greatest  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  this  delightfiu 
and  vety  ornamental  genus,  including  P.  formdsa  P,  MSS,^  P.  ^legans  P, 
MSS.,  P.  excelsa  P.  MSS.,  P.  Ly6nt  P.  MSS,,  P.  cordkta  EUioU,  and  P. 
tardifl6ra  Pennv  m  Hori,  JSps.^  may  be  obtamed  at  Messrs.  Young's  nurMry, 
Epsom.  —  Alpha,    Nop,  10.  18S8. 

LotuMs  H&rtut  Britdmdeui,  —  Sir,  I  have  deferred  purchasing  a  cata- 
logue of  plants  these  two  years,  in  expectation  of  your  Hdritu  Brit6mnieus 
coming  out:  when  will  it  be  publishea?  — i^juicF.  It  has  been  delayed  a 
little  by  our  absence  on  the  Continent;  but  it  will  certainly  appear  m  the 
coarse  of  two  or  three  months. 

U  the  Baltimore.  Pippin  in  the  London  nujveries?  —  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  in  the  nurseries,  but  it  may  be  had  at  Cobbett's  garden  at  Ken- 
sington. 

Why  do  you  so  fireouently  confound  Clapham  with  Clapton?  (See 
Bneyc.  of  G^rd,^  first  ed.,  p.  1S84.,  and  Gard,  Mag,,  Vol.  I.  p.  S8S.,  and 
Vol.  II.  p.  248.,  Ac.)  From  you  we  expect  more  accuracy.  —  The  numerous 
errors  of  this  description  in  our  Encyclopaaia  of  Gardenina  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  state  ot  extreme  ill  health  in  which  we  were  when  we  pre-  . 
pared  the  fint  and  second  editions  of  that  work  (the  subsequent  editions 
are  merely  stereotype  impressions),  and  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  names  of 
places  and  persons  in  the  Statistics,  Part  IV.,  to  the  want  of  data.  The 
errofft  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  are  inadvertencies,  which  we  endeavour 
aa  much  as  possiUe  to  avoid;  and  we  hope  the  longer  we  go  on  the  more 
we  shall  improve  in  this  respect. 

Do  you  recommend  keeping  the  pathwavs  of  ho^-^outei,  where  tromcal 
plants  and  fruits  are  grown,  flooded  with  water  during  winter? — This 
must  depead  #11  the  temperature.   We  should  think  flooding  could  sekkxn 
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or  never  be  necesiary ;  watering,  perhaps,  occauonaliy.  Experience  muit  be 
the  guide. 

An  answer  to  these  enquiries  will  oblige  your  constant  reader,  &c.  — 
Joteph  Winter.     October  29.  1828. 

Touchisig  the  Growth  of  Fines  when  trained  down  from  the  Rafiers, 
(p  237.) —  1  wish  to  know  whether  the  vines  are  never,  in  such  case,  per- 
mitted to  bear,  on  the  rafters,  but  are  merely  pillared,  as  it  were,  thus 
(Jig,  25,%  in  the  house.    If  the  rafters  are  suffered  to  carry  fruit,  as  well  as 


die  descending  branches,  light  sufficient  could  not  be  got,  unless  the  rafters 
were  sufficiency  distant  from  one  another,  viz.  5  il.  perhaps,  to  admit  of  the 
sun  in  the  intervals.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  could  tnrow  some  farther 
light  on  the  subject.  —  C.  M,    Norfolk^  Aug.  1828. 

Stopping  Cucumber  and  Melon  Plants  in  early  forcing.  —  Sir,  In  looking 
over  the  extracts  which  yoii  have  given  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Hor- 
Cultural  Society  of  London^  1  find  one  of  them,  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  on  bud- 
ding and  grafting  roses,  which  you  have  illustrated  by  excellent  and  accurate 
wood-cuts  in  a  manner  extremely  creditable  to  your  very  useful  Magazine ; 
indeed,  the  operations  are  rendered  thereby  so  plain,  that  the  most  utlprac- 
tised  amateur  may  perform  them  without  difficulty.  This  has  suggested 
to  me  an  idea,  that,  by  similar  means,  instructions  might  be  very  plainly 
and  easily  conveyed  to  anuUeur  gardeners  respecting  the  proper  method  of 
stopping  cucumber  and  melon  plants  in  early  forcing ;  foi  although  this 
process,  as  well  as  the  method  of  inserting  a  bud  or  fixing  a  graft,  is  known 
to  every  professional  gardener,  yet.  many  gentlemen,  who  take  pleasure  in 
attending  personally  to  their  framing,  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
true  principle  of  stopping  th^ir  plants.  They  are  told,  indeed,  in  gardening 
books,  to  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  runners  at  a  certain  point,  which  they 
do :  but,  beyond  this,  they  know  nothing ;  and  consequently  their  .expect- 
ations frequently,  and  indeed  generally,  end  in  disa{)pointraent.  If,  there- 
fore, some  one  of  your  numerous  scientific  correspondents  would  favour 
your  less  informed  readers  with  a  plain  statement,  accompanied  by  figures, 
upon  the  principle  of  those  so  judiciously  added  to  Dr.  Van  Mons's  paper, 
of  the  method  of  stopping  cucumber  and  melon  plants,  particularly  the 
latter,  so  as  to  insure  a  crop,  with  some  general  instructions  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  managing  them,  so  far  as  relates  to  heat,  watering,  &c.,  I  am  of 
opinion  it  would  not  only  be  very  favourably  received,  but  would  confer 
considerable  obligation  on,  and  convey  much  useful  information  to,  many 
of  your  subscribm,  who  at  present  stand  greatly  in  need  of  such  instruc- 
tions ;  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  ociuar  and  daily  demonstration.  I 
remain.  Sir,  yours,  very  truly,  —  Mentor^  June  « 1 .  1827. 
*  The  Stock  GilU/iower,  Cheirdnthus  incanus.  —  Sir,  Can  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the 
Cheirimthus  inc^us,  the  stock  gilliflower,  so  as  to  procure  double  flowers. 
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as  they  are  as  great  ornaroenti  to  the  fl€iwer-garden»  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  ai  any  of  the  beautiful  flowerv  tribe,  and  therefore  deserve 
as  much  attention  ?  I  have  heard  many  gardeners  say  thai  a  sure  way  of 
obtaining  many  double  flowers  is  to  make  choice  of  those  single  flowers 
which  grow  near  many  double  ones ;  but  I  would  ask  if  this  is  not  a  hypo> 
thesis,  as  the  Cheir&nthus  is  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetradynkmia,  and  the 
flowers  hermaphrodite ;  therefore  1  cannot  conceive  how  the  double  flowers 
can  make  any  difference  to  the  single  ones,  unless  they  are  like  the  flocks 
of  Laban  which  Jacob  fed. 

Furthermore,  I  would  ask,  which  are  the  moti  Judtdous  ttept  to  be  taken 
hy  the  young  gardener  to  roue  kmuelf  to  the  highest  ranks  of  hit  profession^ 
ii  there  is  no  safety  for  him  without  it  ?  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  A  Voung  Gar» 
dener.     Farringdon^  Nov,  17.  1828. 

SmaU  Selection  of  Fears  and  Apples.  — Will  some  correspondent  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  pomological  department  of  gardeningr 
be  good  enough  to  hand  you  a  list,  for  insertion  in  your  next,  of  the  most 
superior  apples  known,  which  must  be  all  good  hovers,  and  of  superior 
flavour  ?  I  should  say  three  for  earhr  dessert,  Uiree  for  a  middle  season,  and 
six  for  long  keeping,  and  ail  table  fruit;  and  name  also  as  many  for  kitchen 
purposes ;  all  to  stand  on  paradise  stocks :  likewise,  a  list  of  twelve  or  so  of 
the  most  superior  pears  we  have,  good  bearers,  and  of  superior  flavour,  to 
stand  on  quince  stocks,  for  walls  and  espaliers,  and  divided  into  successive 
seasons,  as  with  the  apples.  Such  a  list  would  be  of  considerable  service  Xot 
many  who  are  compelled  to  be  very  careful  in  their  selections,  from  want 
of  land,  as  well  as  to  your  well-wisher  —  Robert  Errington,     Oulion  Pa^, 

Apple  Trees  fit  for  an  Orchard,  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to  submit  the  following 
quenes  to  any  of  your  corres|>ondents  who  may  be  disposed  to  fiivour  me 
with  a  reply  kmnded  on  experience : —  In  an  orchard  of  ^  acre^  about  to 
be  planted,  what  are  the  best  sorts  of  apples  and  a  few  pears  (standards]^ 
selecting  such  as  are  good  bearers,  and  come  quick  into  bearing,  one  of 
each  sort  ?  Does  any  of  your  correspondents  know  the  Northern  Green- 
ing, as  it  is  called  in  the  midland  counties  ?  That  and  the  Wyken  Pippin, 
so  highly  spoken  of  in  your  Second  Volume,  p.  486.,  are  the  chief  table  and 
kitchen  apples  respectively  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  counties* 
They  are  both  excellent,  but  not  generally  known.  I  am,  yours^  Sec.  — 
J.S.L.     Jon.  14.  1829. 

Chliidnihusfragrans  and  Brunsvi^B,  toxicdria.  —  If  your  able  correspon* 
dent,  ''  A  Blooming  Bulb,"  or  Mr.  Sweet,  or  any  one  conversant  with  the 
beautiful  tribe  of  AmaryiHt/Ae,  would  describe  the  habits  and  culture  of 
Chlidinthns  fr&mns  and  Brunsvigta  toxickria  (Boophkne  toxickria  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert)^  they  would  much  oblige —  An  Offset,  Swan* 
sea^  Oct.  6.  1828. 

BrookskawU  Fomona  Britdnnica.  —  I  am  desirous  to  know  if  there  is 
letter-press  to  this  work  in  existence ;  and  if  there  is,  v^here  it  could  be 
got.  —  W.  U.     Kewy  Sept.  30.  1828. 

Canker  in  an  Orchard.  —  The  trees  are  of  four  years'  growth,  and  I  am 
sadly  troubled  with  the  canker.  1  fear  I  must  cut  them  down.  What 
would  any  of  your  practical  readers  advise  me  to  do? —  W,  G.  W.  Lam* 
casktrct  Sept.  8.  1828. 

Cobbelfs  Com.^  —  Mr.  Cobbett  has  written  a  most  excellent  and  amusing 
book  on  Indian  corn,  and  has  explained  at  large  all  the  uses  to  which  it 
can- be  applied,  except  making  beer  and  spirits  of  it.  It  is  known  that  lai^ 
quantities  of  the  latter  article  are  made  from  it  in  Adams  Coun^,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati-Ohio,  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  and 
doubtless  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Indian  com  and  rye 
are  generally  mixed  about  half  and  half.  The  produce  from  the  Indian  com 
by  itself  is  represented  to  be  about  two  gallons  from  each  bnshel  of  the 
com ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  mode  of  malting  or  the  process  of  the  distillation 
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at  all  described.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  could  ^ve  infor- 
mation on  these  points.  I  would  farther  beg  tor  any  facts  relating  to  the 
prowth  of  Indian  com  in  any  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  I  am  persuaded 
It  might  be  most  advantageously  adopted  as  a  main  crop  in  ^ery  many  of 
them,  either  for  use  as  a  grain,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  1,  however, 
fear  it  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  large  way.  —  X  Y,    Jan.  13.  1829. 


Art.  X.     Ointuarif. 


Dropped  down  dead  at  his  own  door,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
child,  on  the  evening  of  the  528th  of  August  last,  Charht  DamtUony  gardener 
to  lifiurence  Jephtha  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clapton. 
Mr.  Davidson  having  been  above  a  year  in  our  employ  at  Bayswater,  we  can 
assert,  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  very  good  gardener,  and  of 
orderly,  regular,  and  respectable  conduct.  Never  having  been  fortunate  in 
the  world,  ne  died  exceedingly  poor,  and  we  take  it  upon  us  to  solicit  from 
the  humane  and  charitable  some  assistance  for  his  widow  and  child.  What- 
ever is  sent  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  who 
will  see  it  properiy  applied. 

Died,  at  Dublin,  on  the  15th  of  December  last,  afler  a  lonff  and  severe 
illness,  Mr.  Alexander  J^LeUh,  landscape-gardener.  Mr.  M'Leish  came 
to  England  in  1809,  and  after  laying  out  a  small  place  in  Oxfordshire  under 
our  directions,  was  sent  by  us  to  act  as  foreman  to  execute  a  plan  in  Nor- 
folk. He  remained  there  two  years,  and  afterwards  came  to  London,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  studying  drawing,  geometiy,  and  architecture,  and 
In  pursuing  a  course  of  reading  on  subjects  connected  with  taste  in  rural 
improvements.  About  the  end  of  1814  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  commenced 
business  as  a  nurseryman  and  landscape-gardener.  In  the  former  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  incurred  debts  which  he  had  only  been  able  to  pav  ofT  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  eood  taste  and  judgment 
in  his  profesnon,  of  great  activity,  and  of  inflexible  int^rity  and  honour; 
but,  unfortunately,  was  very  frequently  laid  up  with  baa  health.  He  lost 
all  his  children,  and  has  left  a  widow  bereft  of^all  the  ordinarv  endearments 
of  life,  and  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  support,  that  &fr.  James  T. 
Mackaj^,  Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  botanic  garden,  Dublin,  and  a  few 
other  friends  there,  have  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  her  relief.  In  this 
subscription  we  most  sincerely  hope  a  number  of  our  readers  will  join, 
and  convey  the  amount  they  can  spare  to  Mr.  Mackay,  or  to  us.  'rhe- 
smallest  mite  will  be  acceptable,  both  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Davidson.  Direct  to  Mr.  James  T.  Mackav,  as  above,  or  to  us, 
through  our  publishers.  The  list  of  subscribers  in  both  cases  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  cover  of  the  Marine. 

Died,  at  Paris,  in  his  house  m  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  M,  Bote,  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Roj^al  Academician,  Member  of  various  Societies, 
and  Professor  of  Cultivation  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Of  this  excellent 
character  we  shall  give  a  biography  in  a  future  Number. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Abt.  L    iVbfev  and  RefkcHont  made  during  a  Tour  thrtmgh  Part 
of  France  and  Germany  ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.     Bf 

the  COHBUCTOB. 

(Contimied/rcm  p.  9.) 

London  to  Brighton^  August  29.  1828. — The  roads  of  Bri« 
tain  are  characteristic  of  the  people  and  thegoyemment ;  their 
irregnlar  natural-like  direetion,  bold  and  free,  and  yet  some* 
times  constrained  and  awkward,  is  a  consequence  of  the 
independence  of  local  legislation,  and  of  the  security  and  in- 
yiolability  of  individual  property.  Till  lately  some  of  the 
principal  roads  were  crooked,  of  irregular  widths,  and  cir- 
cuitous in  their  direction,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
nietr<^li5 ;  and  the  manner  of  forming  and  repairing  roads 
differed  in  almost  every  district.  The  reason  is,  these  roads 
have  risen,  like  the  English  Constitution,  by  degrees,  out  of 
the  wants  of  the  people,  in  their  progress  from  a  rude  state  to 
ifaatof  regnlarcivilisation;  in  districts  where  commerce  created  a 
demand  for  cood  roads,  they  have  been  improved  by  the  ma^ 
gistrates  of  the  county ;  in  others  which  have  remained  in  the 
agricultural  stage,  or  where^  from  other  causes,  interoommu- 
mcation  was  of  less  consequence,  the  horse  tracks  of  past  cen- 
turies have  merely  been  widened  to  adroit  the  passage  of  carts ; 
in  every  district  where  small  properties  have  stoodin  the  way 
of  improvements  in  the  direction  of  roads,  the  value  of  these 
properties,  or  the  arbitrary  price  set  on  them  by  their  pro- 
VOL.V.  — No,19-  I 
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Erietors,  by  preventing  their  purchase  for  the  public  benefit, 
as  produced  that  circuitousness  and  those  abrupt  turnings, 
which  we  find  in  some  places,  and  which,  however  inconve- 
nient to  the  public,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  tributes  to 
4he  inviolability  of  individual  property,  as  well  as  proofs  of 
want  of  patriotism,  of  selfishness,  or  of  obstinacy  in  indivi- 
duals. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  roads  proceed  in  direct  lines 
from  one  town  to  another ;  they  are  everywhere  of  the  same 
width,  and  everywhere,  as  far  as  practicable,  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  reason  is,  the  roads  in  these  countries  have 
for  centuries  been  under  the  direction  of  the  central  govern- 
ments ;  probably  more  or  less  so  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Why  governments  on  the  Continent,  and  not  in  England,  took 
the  direction  of  the  roads,  is  accounted  for  by  considering  that 
roads  on  the  Continent  form  almost  tlie  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  one  government  and  another,  while  Bri- 
tain communicates  with  other  governments  by  the  seas. 

No  small  part  of  the  beauty  of  English  scenery  results  fi-om 
the  windings  of  her  roads,  and  the  ever-varying  disposition  of 
trees  and  hedge-rows  which  border  them ;  and  no  small  part. 
<£  the  formal  grandeur  and  samejaess  of  many  parts  of  Conti- 
nental scenery  is  the  result  of  the  interminable  avenue  of  elms, 
poplars,  or  fruit  trees,  which  accompanies  the  traveller. 

The  roads  of  Britain  and  the  Continent  may  differ  in  pictu- 
resque effect,  and  yet  equally  answer  their  principal  object,  the 
^ost  direct  and  easy  access  irom  one  point  to  another.  When  the 
surface  is  level,  the  advantage  of  the  straight  line,  in  this  respfect, 
is  obvious;  but,  unfortuj^ately,  where  the  system  of  straight  lines 
prevails,  the  Jines  are.  carried  indiscriminately  over  hills  and- 
through  valleys,  gaixiiog  nothing  in  point  of  distance,  and  losing 
much  in  polnit  of  ease  and  beauty.  The  fault  of  the  irregular 
pr  curvilinear  roads  of  Englajcid^is  that  of  changing  the  (&i*ec- 
<iqii  at  every  trifling  obstacle,  and  thus  rendering  it  circuitous, 
aad.  sometimes  dangerous,  from  abrupt  turnings.  The  faults, 
however,  both  of  the  straight-lined  and  curved-lined  roads 
are  rapidly  disappearing;  those  recently  laid  out,  both  in  France 
and  England,  combine,  the  good  parts  of  each  system,  and 
have  attained  to  a  hii/h  degree  of  perfection.  The  Brighton 
road,  thoughcarried  through  a  country  presenting  no  difficulties, 
is.  still  a  very  good  example  of  an  improved  modern  rojad,  well, 
directed  or  laid  out,  properly  formed,  and  carefully  kept,  on 
Mr.  M'Adam's  principle.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  consider** 
.able  part  of  a  road  so  near  the  metropolis  should  pass  through 
a  country,  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  comparatively  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited :  but  this  is  accounted  for  partly  from  th« 
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poverty  of  tha  sQil»  but  chiefly  because  this  roed^  in  fonner 
tine%  led  to  «o  main  oi]^t-;  Brighton,  till  lately,  having 
hem  an  insignificaDt  village,  without  a  port  or  haibour  fi^r 
shipping. 

As  one  k  always  seeking  something  further  than  they  have 
already  attained,  the  question  occurs,  whether  English  roads 
would  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  Continental  avenues, 
either  of  frmt  or  forest  trees.  In  a  general  point  of  view,  we 
answer,  witJhoui  hesitation,  they  would  not ;  but  we  certainly 
should  desifv  to  see  fruit  trees  introduced  more  or  less  almost 
everywhere  ;  not  only  in  the  hedges  by  the  roadside,  in  mar* 
gins  of  plantations,  and  in  cottagers'  sardens,  but  in  the  com<- 
non  field  fences  of  the  country.  We  would  not  introduce 
them  regularly,  nor  in  such  anmbers  as  to  iniure  the  roads^ 
hedges,  or  crops,  by  their  shade ;  but  here  and  there  with  dif- 
fierent  kinds  of  forest  trees  intervening;  and  we  would  take 
care  to  make  dioice  of  varieties  whidi  assume  pyramidal 
forms  of  0DOwtK  and  whose  fruits  w^re  small,  and  not  liable 
to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind.  The  cherry  and  the  pear  are 
partieuhsriy  eligible  as  hedge-row  fruit  trees,  and  would  sup* 
fly  kirschwasaer  (Vol.  IV.  p.  179u),  and  perry;  and  entire 
hedges  m^ht  be  made  of  many  sorts  of  plums  and  apples, 
for  plttm  brandy  {En(^^jigr.f  §  616.),  cider,  preserves,  and 
tarts.  The  common  olgection  to  planting  fruit  trees  in  hedges, 
« that  depredations  would  be  made  on  them  by  the  poor; 
hit  it  is  to  avoid  such  depredations  on  the  fruit  trees  of  the 
rich,  and  to  assist  in  huuDMiisiog  and  rendering  better  and 
happitf  the  poor,  that  we  are  desirQus  of  introducing  fruit  trees 
everywhere.  If  the  poor  in  Britain  and  Ireland  were  rendered 
what  the  poor  are  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  fruit  trees  here 
woiikl  be  as  safe  as  they  are  there..  If  apples  and  pears  were 
as  commonly  grown  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  depredations 
would  not  be  more  frequently  committed  on  the  one  kind  of 
am  than  on  the  othe^ 

Besides  beautifying  the.  public  roads  by  a  sprinkling  of  fi*uit 
trees  hei«  and  there  among  other  trees,  we  think  something 
might  be  made  of  the  mile^nes,  with  a  view  to  the  same  ob- 
ject In  some  places  of  Bavaria  a  semicircular  area  of  turf,  1 5  or 
or  20  ft.  in  diameter,  is  formed  half  round  the  milestone,  open 
lo  the  road,  and  the-  carve  bounded  by  a.close  row  of  trees. 
Imraediairiy  within  the  row  of  trees  is  a  bench  of  turf,  as 
a  seat  for  pedestrian  travellers ;  and  close  behind  the  mile- 
stone are  three  turf  steps,  of  3,  4v  or  5  ft.  high,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  rest  for  persons  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs 
or  heads.  In  various-parts  both  of  Germany  and  France,  and 
|>articularly  in  Wurtemberg  and  Alsace,  stone  benches  are 
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placed  along  the  roads,  at  different  distances,  near  the  large 
towns,  as  seats,  with  elevated  benches  adjoinii^  them,  of  two 
different  heights,  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  of  allowing 
persons  carrying  heavy  baskets  to  market  on  their  back  or 
head,  to  stop,  set  down  their  baskets,  rest  themselves,  and  take 
them  up  again  without  assistance.  These  stone  benches  and 
the  torf  steps  indicate  a  most  humane  attention  to  the  laborious 
classes,  and  to  the  very  poorest  people,  on  the  part  of  the  go^ 
vemment,  and  must  greatly  attach  the  inhabitants  to  their 
rulers ;  for  in  no  country  or  condition  of  life  is  kindness  lost 
on  human  nature ;  it  is  not  even  lost  on  the  inferior  animals, 
and  is  in  fact  the  leading  principle  of  domestication.  These 
resting*benches  are  less  required  in  England  than  on  the 
Continent;  because  in  this  country  the  markets,  instead  of 
being  supplied  by  very  small  proprietors,  who  send  their  pro- 
duce to  market,  often  (and  perhaps  it  is  less  to  be  regretted 
than  at  first  sight  it  would  appear)  on  the  backs  or  heads  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  are  supplied  by  men  of  capital,  who 
keep  horses  and  carts :  but,  still,  for  the  fruit-women  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large  towns,  they  would 
be  useful  and  humanising,  and  possibly  they  may  one  day  be- 
come necessary. 

The  roads  in  populous  Catholic  countries  are  rendered  very 
interesting  fi*om  the«crucifixes,  statues  of  saints,  stations,  Scx^ 
erected  along  the  approaches  to  many  villages  and  towns.  It 
does  not  belcmg  to  the  progress  of  things  to  return  to  these 
subjects  for  rendering  roads  interesting:  but  the  saints  and 
heroes  of  philosophy  and  modem  history  might  be  substituted 
for  these,  who  were  in  fact  the  philosophers  and  heroes  of 
their  age ;  and  we  would  not  object  to  the  eminent  warriors 
of  modern  times,  though,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  glory  which 
surrounds  their  names  will  be  reckoned,  by  posterity,  as  vain 
as  the  present  age  reckons  false  the  glorv  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  dark  ages  of  religion  and  chivalry.  It  i^  right, 
however,  that  those  who  have  had  the  merit  of  their  age  should 
have  the  reward  of  their  age  ;  therefore  we  desire  to  see  co- 
lumns surmounted  by  statues  of  naval  and  military  heroes,  for 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  civilisation  to  posterity. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  *  that  milestones  might  be 
made  larger,  of  the  form  of  an  obelisk  or  sarcophagus,  on  the 
model  of  an  ancient  classical  or  other  building,  or  of  other 
forms,  and  that  there  might  be  inscribed  on  them  the  names 

*  By  our  correspondent  Variegata,  who  once  promised  us  a  paper  on  the 
subject. 
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and  dates  of  events  which  took  place,  or  of  great  men  who 
lived,  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  that,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
might  be  inscribed  on  each  milestone,  or  structure  serving 
the  same  end,  maxims  of  conduct,  or  fundamental  principles 
of  science.  Thus,  on  some  roads  the  mUestones  might  exhi- 
bit sculptured  reliefs,  representing  a  historical  series,  either  of 
events  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the  life  of 
some  eminent  character  who  had  lived  there  *,  of  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  some  art  or  science  of  the  human  mind  gene- 
rally, or  of  general  history.  If  all  the  proprietors  on  a  line  of 
road  were  agreed,  a  group  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  might 
be  planted  as  a  back  ground  to  a  small  area,  which  might  con- 
tain the  milestone ;  and  by  limiting  every  group  to  one  genus 
of  timber  tree,  and  one  or  two  fruit  trees,  considerable  variety 
would  be  produced,  and  the  botanical  interest  of  the  road  kept 
up  for  manv  mQes.  Small  burial  grounds  round  milestones 
would,  we  think,  be  unobjectionable,  and  indeed  we  do  not  think 
they  could  be  better  placed  ;  and  tombstones  there  or  anywhere 
along  the  roadside  would  attain  their  end  more  effectually 
than  in  churchyards,  and,  at  any  rate,  would  be  what  is  called 
classical,  which  is  an  excellence  to  be  aimed  at,  and  which  is 
beneficial  in  a  certain  stage  of  progress,  but  too  often,  in  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  for  example,  an  impediment  to  improve- 
ment, by  being  considered  the  highest  decree  of  excellence. 
Some  one  (if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Sir  Richard  Phillips)  has 
proposed  to  build  cottages  as  milestones,  and  to  that  plan  and  to 
various  others,  we  have  no  objection,  to  a  certain  extent ;  the 
danger  being  the  production  of  sameness,  by  adopting  the 
same  plan  everywhere. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  milestones  and 
guide-posts  that  are  wanted  for  the  main,  secondary,  and  by- 
roads, and  of  name-posts  for  villa^s  and  hamlets,  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
boriculture, and  for  patriotism  and  individual  distinction  in  the 
rich  who  have  no  heirs,  and  who  may  have  seen  the  little  use 
in  leaving  money  for  what  is  called  charitable  purposes.  With 
so  many  cathedrals,  churches,  country  palaces,  castles,  and 
villas,  parks,  gardens,  woods,  forests,  and  waters  already,  and 
with  the  additions  which  the  imagination  may  create  from  these 
rude  hints ;  with  the  result  of  what  we  have  formerly  sug- 
gested on  the  subject  of  education  (p.  8.  84.  and  94.),  and  of 
the  adoption  of  what  our  highly  valued  correspondent,  Mr. 

*  The  life  of  the  great  Lord  Erskine,  for  example,  might  form  a  series  of 
lelieYos  from  London  to  Crawlev.  A  series  of  statues  of  the  priests  of  all 
nations,  from  London  to  Oxforcf)  of  philosophers,  from  London  to  Cam- 
bridge ;  of  legislators,  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  &c. 
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Spence,  has  just  sent  us  (p.  1S5.)  on  th«  sulgect  of  general 
limusements,  Great  Britain  might  indeed,  as  he  observes^ 
become  such  a  paradise  as,  at  least,  has  not  appeared  on  the 
earth  since  the  deluge. 

'  The  road  to  Brighton  being  new,  and  through  a  new  coun- 
.try,  is  the  reason  why  it  is  bordered  by  so  few  distinguished 
country  seats.  Near  Croydon  is  Beddington  Park,  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  first  place  in  England  in  which  orange 
jtrees  were  grown,  though  we  cannot  but  think  it  very  likely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  before  introduced  by  the  Italian 
monks,  who  in  all  ages  have  been  attached  to  gardening,  fond 
of  fruits,  and  skilled  in  their  culture.  Near  Crawley  is  Holm 
Bush  Lodge,  for  a  number  of  years  the  property  and  residence 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Erskine,  where  he  planted  extensively, 
and  where  some  fine  large  specimens  of  American  shrubs  re- 
main to  attest  his  success.  '^Fhis  place  has  lately  been  pur- 
chased by  the  son  of  an  eminent  tradesman,  who,  in  his  time, 
was  as  celebrated  as  Lord  Erskine. 

Hiis  gentleman  has  built  a  handsome  baronial  castle  in  a 
commanding  situation,  and  very  properly ;  because  in  this 
country  there  is  something  higher  for  commercial  men  to  aim 
at  than  wealth  and  abundance,  that  of  ranking  themselves  with 
the  aristocracy.  To  live  in  the  stjrle  of  a  gentleman*in  a  baro- 
nial castle,  creates  a  resemblance  to  the  desired  rank  even  in 
a  retired  tradesman,  and  for  the  sons  of  his  son  the  thing  is 
done.  The  consolation  for  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  in 
trade  is,  that  in  two  generations  the  manners  and  intelligence 
of  the  different  ranks  of  society  will  be  nearly  the  same,  at  all 
events  much  more  so  than  at  present.  Where  there  is  less 
difference  between  the  different  ranks  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  manners,  there  will  be  less  of  exclusive  privilege  and 
less  in  point  of  happiness,  and,  consequently,  less  ambition  to 
rise  from  one  rank  into  another.  The  means,  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  we  may  hope,  will  be  less  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  ena;  a  tradesman  born,  educated,  and  living  like  a  gentle- 
man, of  whom  there  are  some  even  in  our  days  of  ignorance 
and  ambition,  would  be  very  well  content  to  die  in  the  rank 
in  which  he  had  lived,  and  to  leave  his  children  in  that  rank. 

Brighton^  August  SO.  —  Brighton  is  one  of  those  towns  that 
could  be  produced  only  in  England.  With  reference  to  thc 
ordinary  causes  which  create  a  town,  its  situation  is  unnatural, 
without  a  harbour,  and  with  less  advantages  in  point  of  sea- 
bathing than  many  other  situations  on  the  coast  It  is  no 
doubt  a  boarding  and  landing  place  for  travellers  going  to  or 
coming  from  Dieppe ;  but  that  can  have  little  efiect  on  its  in- 
crease, which,  like  that  of  Bath  some  years  ago,  was  begun  by 
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fiishion  and  continued  bj  the  wants  of  society.  Brighton^  l&e 
Bath,  is  a  town  of  enjoyment,  and,  in  respect  to  its  Aitore 
prospects,  may  be  classed  with  that  city.  As  the  people  of 
England  becomfe  more  intellectuid,  they  will  feel  the  want  of 
sncn  towns,  and  another  age  will  see  oottages  and  ferm-houaei 
clustered  together  in  villages  for  the  sake  of  social  enjoy- 
ments, as  they  were  formerly  for  the  sake  of  personal  security; 
and  the  tradesmen  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns 
retiring  to  watering  places  and  towns  of  enioyment,  instead  of 
secluding  themselves  in  Wales,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
or  attempting  to  establish  large  and  extensive  hereditary  man- 
sions and  domains.  It  is  this  new  and  increasing  want  in  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
mcrease  of  London,  and  other  large  towns.  Those  of  limited 
incomes  find  they  can  procure  more  enjoyment  there,  because 
enjoyment,  like  other  articles,  is  cheapest  where  it  is  roost  in 
demand ;  in  large  tovms,  also,  aristocratical  influence,  which, 
a^  intelligence  increases  among  the  middling  classes,  is  felt  tm 
be  an  evH,  and  as  the  middling  classes  increase  will  naturally 
be  diminished,  is  less  apparent ;  talent  and  worth  also  haTe 
a  better  chance  of  finding  their  level  there;  and  tastes  of 
every  kind  of  findme  those  which  are  congenial.  Our  in*^ 
creased  intercourse  with  our  more  lively  neighbours,  has  in- 
creased our  taste  for  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  societtv 
and,  with  other  causes,  has  induced  many  individuals  to  join 
the  middle  ranks,  who  by  birth  and  educaticm  should  have 
belonged  to  the  higher.  The  middle  rank  is  also  continually 
increasing  in  numbers,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  education 
now  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  every  description  of 
commercial  men.  Though  the  first  impulse  to  the  prosperity 
and  increase  of  Brighton,  therefore,  was  given  by  the  King: 
establishing  a  Qisual  residence  there,  yet  the  permanent 
support  of  so  large  an  assemblage  of  dwellings  will  be  owinc 
to  the  great  increase  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  gooa 
taste,  of  the  middling  classes  of  society. 

The  Oriental  Qarden  was  the  first  object  we  sought  for,  and 
we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  this  establishment  had  been 
long  since  brdcen  up.  The  ground,  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  the  buildings,  consisting  of  a  conservatory  and  intended 
public  room,  have  been  purchased  by  Sir  James  Scott,  who  ha» 
added  considerably  to  the  buildings,  and  converted  die  whole 
into  a  commodious  residence,  but  who  has  not  yet  bad  time 
to  make  the  most  of  the  garden.  The  conservatory  is  larger 
with  a  curvilinear  roof,  but  not  eleffant  or  well  ventilated ;  to 
make  the  most  of  it  and  of  the  garaen,  a  better  gardener  will 
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have  to  be  kept  than  is  usually  done  in  such  places ;  because^ 
among  other  things,  there  is  the  sea  air  to  contend  with. 

An  Architects  House.  —  An  architect  near  the  Oriental  Gar* 
den,  whose  name  we  do  not  mention  (not  that  we  do  not  know 
him  to  have  too  much  good  sense  to  take  offence  at  our  re* 
marks,  but  simply  because  we  intend  the  essential  part  of  these 
remarks  to  apply  generally,  and  in  truth  knowing  very  few 
exceptions),  has  built  himself  a  &nciiul  house,  beting  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  the  King's  Pavilion.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
very  few  architects  build  for  themselves  such  houses  as  a  private 
gentleman  would  choose  to  live  in:  they  are  so  completely  en- 
grossed with  the  means,  that  they  forget  the  end ;  so  entirely 
occupied  with  their  knowledge  of  their  art,  that  they  forget 
to  be  wise,  i.  e.  moderate,  in  its  application*  Economy  and 
convenience  necessarily  require  much  of  the  architect's  consi- 
deration, and,  unfortunately  for  die  health  of  occupiers,  these 
requisites  lead  to  the  practice  of  getting  many  parts  into  little 
room.  In  his  own  house  the  architect  generally  contrives  to 
have  something  of  every  things  because  he  is  proud  to  show 
that  he  knows liow  every  thing  may  be  provided  for ;  and  his 
desires,  in  consequence  of  an  ifi-regulated  mind,  from  defective 
education  and  prejudiced  taste,  exceeding  his  means,  he  is  of 
course  compelled  to  have  every  thing  in  very  little  space.  A 
gardener  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  same  error  in  laying  out  his 
own  garden,  and  very  probably  there  is  no  architect  wno  would 
not  make  the  same  objection  to  our  crowded  Uttle  paradise, 
that  we  do  to  their  miniature  mansions  or  palaces.  The 
apartments  in  the  house  we  allude  to  are  numerous  and  ele- 
ffantly  furnished,  but  so  very  small  and  low,  that  tlie  cubic 
feet  of  air  contained  in  all  of  them  put  together  would  not  fill 
more  than  a  good-sized  sitting-room.  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  importance  to  health  of  having  an  ample  volume  of  air, 
and  of  having  a  stream  of  fresh  air  constantly  entering  into  and 
passing  from  that  volume,  is  not  thoroughly  understood  among 
architects  generally,  otherwise  they  would  never  build  such 
houses  for  themselves,  nor  consent  to  such  low  ceiling  and 
small-sized  rooms  as  we  find  even  in  the  best  houses.  Kooms 
with  low  ceilings  are  often  rendered  still  more  unhealthy  than 
they  would  be,  by  the  windows  being  so  placed  as  not  to  admit 
of  coihplete  ventilation.  Wherever  the  windows  of  a  room  are 
not  carried  so  high  as  the  cornices,  the  stratum  of  air  above 
their  level  may  be  considered  as  undergoing  very  little  change, 
even  when  the  windows  are  opened,  and  scarcely  any  change 
when  they  are  shut.  The  unwholesomeness  of  servants'  bed- 
rooms in  great  houses,  and  of  the  upper  bedrooms  in  many 
of  the  street  houses  in  London  and  Brighton,  in  this  respect, 
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calls  loadly  for  reprobation.  We  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  architects,  and  of  all  professional  men,  to  be  ahead  of  their 
^nployers  in  point  not  only  of  scientific  knowledge  and  taste 
in  their  art,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  all  the  dif- 
ferent comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  a  dwelling-house; 
and  we  therefore  think  that  they  ought  to  refuse  their  consent 
to  an  employer  who  should  propose  to  design  or  construct 
such  unwholesome  apartments  as  those  to  which  we  allude. 

We  had  no  time  to  look  at  the  exterior  architecture  of 
Kemp  Town,  and  other  new  building  in  such  a  way  as  to 
receive  lasting  impressions  from  particular  edifices.  The  ge- 
neral effect  ^Brunswick  Square^  and  the  terrace  of  that  name 
fronting  the  sea,  is  grand,  but  would  have  been  grander  still 
if  the  terrace  had  beien  more  distinctly  broken  into  parts,  by 
advancing,  retiring^  and  high  and  low  masses,  without  which 
no  whole,  however  much  it  may  strike  at  first,  will  ever  be 
worth  looking  at  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  area  of  the  square  is  laid  out  by  Mr.  Stent,  a  gardener, 
in  dumps  so  placed  as  to  protect  one  another  from  the  sea 
breeze.  He  mentioned  diat  of  the  two  species  of  71&marix, 
the  T,  g4Ilica  throve  the  best.  He  also  mentioned  that  the 
common  elder  grew  luxuriantly,  and  that  there  was  a  new 
Dutch  variety  in  the  garden  of  the  pavilion  which  was  found 
to  grow  fiister  than  the  indigenous  one.  Mr.  Stent  has  a 
small  nursery.  No.  48.,  on  the  London  Road,  containing  some 
showy  flowering  plants,  and  in  very  good  order ;  his  son  is  a 
professional  couector  and  preserver  of  objects  of  natural  his* 
tory,  and  has  a  good  many  butterflies,  moths,  and  Coleuptera, 
for  sale. 

Panonsf  Mawer^Gardeti^  105*  Western  Boadf  contains  a  very 
good  vinery,  with  a  stage  well  stocked  with  showy  sorts  of  gera- 
niums. We  found  Mr.  Parsons  destroying  insects  on  some  of  his 
pot  plants,  bv  placing  them  in  an  empty  Imrrel  set  on  end,  put 
ting  on  the  Ud  quite  close,  and  blowing  in  tobacco  smoke  by 
the  bunghole.  Afler  they  remain  an  hour,  they  are  taken 
out,  and  syringed  with  clean  water. 

Boger^sFlmDet'Gariienf  2.5*  Regent  Place. — There  is  a  good 
vinery,  and  it  contained  an  ample  crop  of  grapes  nearly  full- 
grown,  but  the  berries  of  many  of  the  bunches  were  shriveled 
up,  owing  to  the  mistaken  practice  of  taking  off  the  leaves  in 
order  to  allow  the  sun  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Taking  off  the 
leaves  which  proceed  from  or  near  the  foot- stalks  of  any  fruit, 
can  only  accelerate  maturity  by  stopping  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  fruit  becomes  shriveled, 
and,  while  its  skin  is  coloured  by  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sun,  its  juices  remain  unchanged,  or  at  least  unsweetened  and 
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^tbont  aroma.     When  fruit  is  full  grown,  and  the  ripening 

Srocess  has  commenced,  the  removal  of  a  few  leaves  where  the 
uit  is  completely  shaded  is  advisable ;  but,  even  then,  these 
leaves  ought  never  to  be  those  which  are  so  close  to  the  fruit 
BB  obviously  to  be  the  laboratories  of  its  nourishment 

Brighton  to  Dieppe. — Su^sension  bridges  and  piers,  and 
steam  boats,  have  come  rapidly  into  general  use  since  they 
attracted  attention  not  more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Few  im- 
pressions combine  the  grand  and  the  useful  to  such  a  degree, 
as  that  of  a  large  steam  vessel  sailing  out  from  a  pier  or  quay, 
like  a  coach  and  horses  starting  from  an  inn-yard.  What  may 
be  the  effect  of  steam  on  naval  warfare,  we  suppose,  cannot  be* 
very  well  foreseen ;  but  if,  like  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  it 
simplifies  or  shortens  the  work  of  destruction,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  step  gained  in  the  progress  from  fighting  by  mat- 
ter to  fighting  by  mind. — In  spite  of  a  contrary  wind  we  made 
the  passage  in- twelve  hours,  arriving  at  Dieppe  at  midnight 

Dieppe^  August  51.  —  No  two  towns  so  near  eaeh  other  can^ 
be  more  unlike  than  Brighton  and  Dieppe;  The  former  is 
the  sudden  result  of  immense  wealth  guided  by  the  desire  of 
still  more,  and  accompanied  by  a  moderate  degree  of  taste  ^ 
the  latter  is  the  result  of  wealth  acquired  in  former  times, 
slowly,  and  to  a  moderate  extent,  guided  also  by  a  desire  to 
profit,  but  accotnpanied  by  a  greater  proportion  of  taste,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  care  in  the  expenditure,  which  leads  to  the 
application  of  more  thought  to  the  design.  That  Brighton,  in 
its  architecture  and  domestic  arrangements,  is  higher  in  the* 
scale  .of  civilisation  and  enjoyment  than  Dieppe,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt ;  but  that  there  is  more  mind^  in  proportion  to  the' 
Wealth  displayed,  in  Dieppe  is  equally  evident.  The  high  or- 
namented gable  ends,^  the  cornices,  the  mouldings  round  the 
windows,  and  the  pediments  over  the  doors,  of  even  the  com-- 
monest  street  houses,  show  that  a  house  in  Dieppe  is  considered 
something  worth  enhancing  in  interest  by  ornament,  and  the 
credit  of  having  built  it  worth  appropriating  by  placing  on  i^ 
the  arms  or  initidis  of  the  proprietbr. 

The  same  cause  which  produced  careful  design  in  the  com-^ 
mon  street  buildipgs  of  Dieppe,  produced  curious  design  in 
the  holiday  dresses  and  the  carefully  decorated  persons  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  this  cause  also  alike  prevents  both  from  being, 
much  changed  by  fashion.  It  id  only  in  rich  and  commercial 
countries  like  England,  or  in  countries  of  comparative  equaliQic 
of  rank  and  riches  like  America,  where  the  habit  of  changing: 
the  fashions  of  buildings  and  dress  is  general  in  society.  In 
Dieppe,  and  in  all  the  provincial  towns  of  France  that  we  have 
seen^  there  are  a  stnall  number  who^  at  a  certain  distance,  follow 
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tbe  fashiotis  of  Park  ;  but  the  greiil  mass  are»  fttid  hate  beeo^ 
dothed  with  the  same  fefms  and  cotoufs  for  centuries  pasti 
In  France,  tbe  same  holiday  dresses. often  descend  fiom  th^ 
parents  to  their  children^  even  in  the  lowest  orders ;  in  Eng^ 
landy  a  mndchild  in  this  class  is  more  likely  never  to  hav« 
heard  of  his  pwndfather's  existence ;  for  ignorance  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  continual  hard  labour,  both  of  parents  andchildreni 
seldom  allow  the  English  mechanics  to  imYe  more  than  two 
ideas,  getting  and  expending.  The  great  prosperity  which  is 
attending  the  cotton  manuftcture  in  France,  will  probably 
soon  rcTolutionise  the  dresses  of  the  country  people,  and  give 
a  reciprocal  stimulus  in  industry  to  manufacturers  and  agri* 
culturists ;  bat,  we  hope,  education,  and  their  natural  vivacity 
and  love  of  amusements,  which  is  in  fiict  the  love  of  life,  the 
love  of  being  convinced  that  we  exbt  and  are  capable  of  being 
made  happy,  wUl  prevent  them  from  falling  into  that  dreadAu 
state  of  degradation,  which  is,  or  was  till  lately,  characteristie 
of  tbe  Lancashire  operative  manufacturer. 

There  are  very  few  gardens  in  or  about  Dieppe,  which 
must  arise  from  the  want,  of  wealth  among  the  inhabitants; 
because  the  climate,  unlike  that  of  Brighton  and  other  marine 
towns  exposed  to  the  easterly  winds,  is  favourable  to  vege* 
tation.  We  observed  one  or  two  very  small  spots  curiously 
and  carefully  laid  out,  and  a  miniature  orchard,  containing^ 
besides  the  ordinary  fruit  trees,  specimens  of  the  true  service^ 
medlar,  quince,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  walnut  Each  tree  was 
planted  in  a  circle  of  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  edged  with 
box :  in  the  circles  were  various  flowers,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  were  covered  with  gravel.  The  object  evidently  was 
to  produce  as  much  fruit  as  could  be  grown  on  so  limited  a 
space ;  every  variety  of  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in* 
the  shade ;  and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  such  flowers  as 
will  grow  under  the  dnp  of  trees.  We  looked  into  another 
spot  planted  with  pear  trees,  trained  en  jyramtde^  and  verj 
neatly  kept. 

There  were  not  many  pots  of  flowers  in  the  windows  of  the 
street  bouses ;  but  such  as  we  saw  were  characteristic  of  the* 
present  state  of  botanical  taste  in  France,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  same  taste  in  England  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
viz.  orange  and  pomegranate  trees,  the  former  with  fruit  and 
blossoms ;  the  Capsicum  ^m6mum  Plinii  (&>lanum  Pseiltdo- 
cUpsicum,  Vol.  II.  p.  S78.),  beautifully  covered  with  fruit,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  most  ornamental  plant ;  one  or  two  myrtles,  and' 
some  stock  gillyflowers  and  carnations. 

7%e  Dieppe  Nursery.  —  TJie  only  nurserv  that  we  saw  was 
that  of  M.  Racine,  fils.     This  tradesman  belongs  to  a  local- 
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&fiiSjr,  who  have  been  mrdeners  for  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies ;  his  father  is  gardener  to  a  country  gentleman,  about 
three  leagues  from  Dieppe,  who  is  very  old,  and  has  occupied 
himself  incessandj  with  astronomy  for  upwards  of  thirty-five 
years.  M.  Racine,  p^re,  works  two  hours  a  day  in  the  ffarden» 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  with  his  master  in  the  ob« 
servatory.  M.  Racine's  nursery  may  contain  five  or  six  acres. 
The  chief  articles  cultivated  are  standard  roses,  of  which  he  has 
nearly  500  varieties ;  but  he  also  grows  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
and  possesses  a  collection  of  green-house  plants,  and  some 
American  shrubs,  of  better  species  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  situation  and  the  demand;  in  short,  like  country 
tradesmen  in  general,  he  cultivates  something  of  every  thing, 
including,  not  only  flowers,  but  some  descriptions  of  vege« 
tables  and  fruits ;  as  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  strawberries,  and 
Honfleur  melons.  Roses  and  georgtnas,  however,  are  the 
present  fashionable  articles.  Among  the  green-house  plants 
are  several  species  of  magnolias,  five  or  six  varieties  of 
camellias,  ten  or  twelve  sorts  of  oranges  and  lemons ;  Z<aiirus, 
two  or  three  species ;  Brugm^ins/a  arb6rea,  Clethra  arborea, 
i^cus  e]4stica,  jRhodod^ndron  arb^reum,  six  or  eight  species 
of  heaths,  ten  or  twelve  sorts  of  geraniums,  and  three  or  four 
genera  of  New  Holland  plants.  The  collection  of  georginas 
amounts  to  forty  or  fifty  varieties,  yearly  increasing ;  tulips, 
upwards  of  100  varieties,  and  the  collection  of  other  bulbs  and 
of  carnations  in  proportion.  M.  Racine  informed  us  that  there 
werejseveral  noted  tulip-fanciers  in  Dieppe:  we  were  introduced 
to  one  eentleman,  and  another  was  named  to  us  who  was  what 
is  called  ruined  by  the  fancy.  For  such  a  sacrifice  we  ought 
at  least  to  record  his  name,  which  is  Sibel. 

M.  Racine  grows  his  standard  roses  close  together,  in  beds 
about  4  ft*  broad,  edged  with  the  fraisier  perpetuel,  or  alpine 
strawberry,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  some  of  them 
greatly  superior  to  others,  and  propagated  by  runners.  Pro- 
pagating this  variety  by  seed,  as  is  most  commonly  done  in 
£ngland,  is  considered  by  M.  Racine  a  random  method,  which 
may  produce  good  or  bad  sorts,  and  which  does  produce, 
most  generally,  many  bad  sorts,  mixed  with  but  few  good  ones. 
There  is  also  a  variety,  valuable  for  edgings,  which  does  not 
produce  runners,  and  which  is  propagated  by  division. 

But  the  most  remarkable  cultivation  of  this  part  of  France 
is  that  of  the  Honfleur  melon,  which  M.  Racine  also  grows 
to  a  small  extent.  This  melon  is  of  an  oval  form,  sweet,  but 
not  very  high  flavoured,  and  is  eaten  more  as  a  legume  than 
as  a  dessert  fiiiit.    It  is  extensively  cultivated  at  Honfleur,  near 
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Havre,  for  the  Parts  market  and  for  Brightoii :  but  it  is  abo 
cultivated  at  Havre  and  at  Dieppe ;  and  by  M.  Radne,  who 
showed  us  his  melon^ground,  and  furnished  ns  with  an  out^ 
line  of  the  culture,  as  practised  at  Honfleur,  which  we  shdl 
give  in  our  next  Number. 

{Ih  he  contiimcd.) 


Aar.  II,    Remark*  on  the  Education  and  Amusements  qfiie  Lamer 
dauei^    By  William  Spxhci,  Esq.  FX.S. 

Sir, 
As  the  general  education  of  the  lower  classes,  in  which  like 
yourself  I  take  a  deep  interest,  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  gardeners,  and  is,  besides,  a  branch  of  that  *^  domestic  im* 
provement "  which  the  title  of  your  valuable  Magazine  em- 
braces, perhaps  yon  will  allow  me  to  occupy  one  or  two  of  its 
pages,  in  stating  that  all  my  observations,  in  my  various  tours 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  fully  confirm  your  opinion,  expressed 
in  recent  Numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  as  to  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Ger« 
man  peasantry  over  the  same  class  in  England,  in  civility, 
information,  morality,  and,  I  may  add,  independence  of  cha- 
racter. Common  labourers  in  Germany  have  repeatedly  re* 
fused  the  money  which  I  ofiered  them,  afler  asking  questions 
respecting  their  occupation,  or  after  they  had  rendered  little 
services,  such  as  putting  to  rights  the  traces  of  our  carria^ 
&c.  This  never  happened  to  me  in  England,  and  I  am  afraid, 
vnth  Mr.  Touchwood,  would  not  now  in  Scotland,  whatever 
mifht  have  been  his  experience  there,  on  this  point,  forty  years 
before  his  visit  to  Marchthom  and  St  Ronan's  Well.  Every 
^  one,  too,  must  agree  with  you,  that  this  inferiority  on  our 
side  (for  a  striking  fact  in  proof  of  which,  I  refer  your  readers 
to  a  note  I  send  you  herewith,  on  the  public  garden  at  Franks 
fort  for  your  Foreign  Notices),  so  painfullv  mortifying  to  the 
English  observer,  is  to  be  rectified  only  by  the  general  and 
improved  education  of  our  lower  classes ;  to  which,  if  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  our  money  had  been  devoted,  that  has  been 
wasted  on  objects  of  infinitely  less  importance,  the  British 
empire  might  have  now  been  a  perfect  paradise*  Much  may 
yet  be  done ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  education  wanted  is  not 
the  humdrum  system  of  our  ordinary  village  schools,  which  is 
a  mere  waste  of  time,  but  such  a  combination  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  plans  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg, 
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witli  the  AM  and  garden  instructSon  of  the  Bavarian  school^ 
as  will  teach  things  as  wdl  as  words,  and  indelibly  implanC  in 
the  scholars  a  love  of  order,  good  manners,  knowledge^  mmi 
virtue. 

To  the  general  and  improved  education  of  the  lower  classe;^ 
in  England,  should  be  added  the-  promotion  of  rational  and 
humanising  ammements  amongst  them,   in  addition  to  their 
present  ones  of  mere  strengtn  and  address,  by  the  money, 
countenance,  and  sympathy  of  the  rich.     Each  school-room, 
whether  in  villages  or  towns,  should  be  easily  convertible  into 
a  ban  or  concert  room ;  and  itinerant  teachers  of  music,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing,  all  teaching  on  impix>ved  systems,  should 
give  lessons  on  very  moderate  terms  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes;  while  the  gentry  should  promote  politeness  and  good- 
breeding  by  their  presence  at  these  balls  and  concerts,  as  Mon- 
taigne tells  (in  his  Travels  in  Italvy  in  1581,  now  before  me) 
he  did,  when  at  th^  baths  (bagni  della  villa)  near  Lucca,  where 
he  invited  all  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  a  ball  (his 
account  of  which,  given  with  his  usual  delightful  natvetij  fills 
eight  paoes),  and  mstributed,  with  the  aid  of  a  committee  of 
ladies,  ribands  and  various  other  prizes  to  the  best  dancers. 
.    At  other  times,  short  courses  of  Uctures,  really  popular ^  should 
be  delivered  by  itinerant  lecturers  in  natural  history,  physics, 
gardening,  and  agriculture,  in  these  school-rooms;  which  once 
9  year  might,  for  a  week  or  two,  be  turned  into  theatres  foir 
the  performa^ijce  of  dramas,  such  as  the  highly  amusing  ones 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  others  to  be  written  like  them  (to  the 
exclusion  of  mere  farce  or  love  plot«),  which  might  be  made 
to^have  the  happiest  influence  on  the  moral  and  domestic  vir« 
tnes,  if  the  countenance  of  the  hig^r  classes  were  previously 
;V>  elevAtethe  profession  of  an  itinecan^  actor  into  one  of  greater 
respectability  and.  estimation  than  at  present.     AH  this  will 
.seem  very  frivolous  to  many  of  your  readers,  but  not,  I  am 
{lersuadd,  to  such  as,  having  travelled  on  the. Continent,  hava  * 
-seized  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  amusements  of  the 
^oor,  and  have  been  convinced,  by  reflecting  on  what  they  have 
witnessed,  that  <*  These  little  things  are  great  to  little  men." 
jti^ext  to  the  existing  school  societies,  there  is  nothing  I  am 
more  anxious  to  see,  or  would  more  gladly  contribute  to>  than 
^a  SocUiy.Jbi^  jnvmoting  the  Motional  Amusements  c/*  the  Lanoer. 
Classesy  the  first  aim  of  which  should  be  to  instruct  itinerant 
^teachers  of  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  in  improved  modes,  of 
.Imparting. their  arts,  and  thus  fairly  set  the  plan  a  going,  when 
it  would  soon  work  its  own  way,  and  might  then  be  extended 
to  higher  objects.     The  taste  for  flowers  among  the  Paisley 
.weavers,  for  gooseberry-growing  at  Manchester,  and  fprmusip 


among  the  "west  of  Yorkshive-  clothiers,  origiiially  sprang  up 
from  imltatioa  of  one  or  two  amateurs  of  each  pursuit;  and 
there  only  needs  a  siiipilaxj^st  in^pukey  which  a  society  with  a 
few  thousands  a  year  might  give,  to  spread  a  general  taste  for 
mu^c,  singing,  and  discing,  and  ultimately  for  other  branches 
of  the  fine  arts,  as  drawing  and  painting,  as  well  as  for  natural 
history  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits,  &c« 

The  lower  classes  in  England,  thus  improved  in  morals  and 
manners  by  a  better  education  and  more  humanising  amuse- 
ments, might  be  safiely  left  to  choose  their  time  of  contractix^ 
marriage^  and  would  then  no  more  make  beasts  of  themselves 
by  drinking  fermented  liquors,  than  do  the  lowar  cUsses  in 
the  ci^  from  which  I  write,  where  probably  more  beer  (and 
that  by  no  means  weak)  is  drank  than  in  any  town  of  similar 
size  in  England,  every  street  being  crowded  with  cabareU 
(public»houses),  and  these  in  the  evening  almost  always  filled. 
But  how  fillod?  Not  with  rioters  and  noisy  drunkards,  but 
with  parties  at  s^mrate  ^bles,^  often  consisting  of  a  man,  hia 
wife  and  children,  all  sipping  their  pot  of  beer  poiu^  inta. 
very  small  fflasses  to  prolong  the  pleasure,  and  we  gratifica-. 
tion  of  drinking  seeming  less  than  th^t  pf  the  xbeerful  chit-, 
chat,  which  is  the  main  obj^t  pf  th^.  whole  assemblwe. 
Deep-rooted  national  bad  habits,  can  be  cradicated,only  by  £e 
qpi^ul  of  knowledgeji  nchich  will  ukima^ly  teadi  pujr  lower 
classes,  as  it  has  already  done  the  bulk  of  the  bif^iei:,  that 
moderation  h  the  condition  of  r^  ^joyments,  mid  wust  be 
die  motto  even  of  the  sensualist  who  aims  at  longrcontinued 
indulgence.     I  am  Sir,  yours,  iifi. 

Brussels,  Feb.  2Q.  19^9.  WlLUAM  &>£MGE. 


Art. in.  Outlum&of HortmUitral Chemkirt^  "^jQu  W. Johhsoit, 
Esq.,  Great  Tojtham,  Es^e^. 

{Continued  from  p.  323.) 

If  kept  p»fectly  dry,  seeds  will  never  veaetate.  They  re- 
.<juire,  therefore,  some  kind  of  moisture,  and  Uiat  moisture  must 
be  supplied  by  witer.  J  have  kept  beans  and  peaa  moistened 
by  olive  oQ  and  alcohol  only,  but  otherwise  under-  circum- 
stances. &vourable  to  vegetation,  without  their*  showing  the 
least  qrqiptom  of  germinodng.  Water,  then,  is  an  essential; 
the  most  apprc^riate  quantity  varies  with  the  species  of  planU 
If  in  exce$3  it  is  m<Nre  prejudicial  tlian  a  total  deficiency,  since 
in  the  first  case  it  ^Lcite%  decays  m  the  latter  event  the  seed 
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remains  unaltered.  That  the  first  eyer  occurs  in  practice^ 
arises  from  the  faulty  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  for,  if  prc^rly 
drained,  however  retentive  it  may  be,  no  natural  deposition 
of  moisture  is  ever  too  abundant  or  continuoins.  Some  seeds,  ^ 
as  those  of  aquatics,  succeed  only  when  completely  immersed  in 
water;  others,  as  those  of  the  lemon,  will  often  germinate  with 
the  unassisted  moisture  of  their  own  pericarp. 

All  seeds  require  a  certain  degree  of  heat  /  none  will  ger- 
minate at  a  temperature  so  low  as  that  of  freezing  water,  yet 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  is  not  injurious  to  them,  if  germi- 
nation has  not  commenced.  Every  seed  appears  to  vary  in  the 
degree  of  heat  which  it  requires  before  vegetation  commences, 
though  an  increase  above  such  temperature,  if  not  excessive, 
always  accelerates  the  progress.  Adanson  found  that  seeds 
which  naturally  do  not  germinate  in  a  less  space  of  time  than 
twelve  hours,  may,  by  an  increase  of  heat,  be  made  to  do  so 
in  three  hours.  Seeds  ripened  in  high  latitudes,  or  at  great 
heights,  and  consequently  in  a  climate  whose  average  temper- 
ature is  much  lower  than  that  of  <x>untries  nearer  the  equator 
or  of  less  elevation  above  the  sea,  germinate  much  more 
quickly  when  sown  in  these  latter  climates,  than  if  re-sown 
where  they  were  produced ;  a  &ct  which  defies  explanation,  if 
plants  are  devoid  of  sensation. 

The  experiments  of  Ingenhouse  and  Sennebier  evince  that 
light  retards  germination  ;  and  some  which  were  tried  under 
my  own  inspection  afibrded  confirmatory  results.  This  iact 
has  long  been  practically  acknowledged,  by  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  burying  their  seed  beneath  its  surrace. 

These  facts  hold  out  some  beacons  worthy  of  being  atp- 
tended  to,  as  guides  for  the  operation  of  sowing.  They  point 
out  that  every  kind  of  seed  has  a  particular  depth  below  the 
surface,  at  which  it  germinates  most  vigorously,  as  securing  to 
it  the  most  appropriate  degree  of  moisture,  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
of  warmth.  From  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  beneath 
the  surface,  appears  to  be  the  limits  for  the  seeds  of  plants 
usually  the  objects  of  cultivation  ;  these,  however,  must  vary 
for  the  same  seeds  in  different  grounds  and  countries.  It  must 
be  the  least  in  aluminous  soils,  and  dry  climates.  Sowing 
should  in  general  be  performed  in  dry  weather,  especially  on 
heavy  soils,  not  only  because  of  the  greater  savins  of  labour, 
but  because  it  prevents  the  seed  being  enveloped  with  a  coat 
of  earth  impermeable  by  the  air,  "  which,"  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
**  is  one  cause  of  the  unproductiveness  of  cold,  clayey  soils." 
Perhaps  the  time  at  which  any  ground  may  be  raked  with  the 
greatest  facility,  is  as  good  a  practical  criterion  as  any,  to  judge 
when  it  is  most  fit  for  sowing.     In  general,  if  clay  does  not 
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predominate  in  its  constitution,  a  soil  rakes  best  just  aft^r  djt 
has  been  turned  up  with  the  spade.  If  clay  does  predominate^ 
it  usually  rakes  with  most  facilitv  after  it  has  been  dug  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  immediately  after  a  gende  rain.  But  it  ' 
is  certain  that  the  sooner  seed  is  sown  after  the  soil  is  dug  for 
it^  reception,  th^  earlier  it  germinates.  In  the  droughts  of 
summer,  water  is  often  required  to  newly  sown  bed».  Such 
application  must  not  be  very  limited  or  transitory ;  for,  if  the 
soil  is  only  moistened  at  the  immediate  time  of  sowing,  it  in- 
duces  the  projection  of  the  radicle,  which,  in  very  parching, 
weather,  and  in  clayey  caking  soil,  I  have  known  wither 
away,  and  the  cr(^  be  consequendy  lost  from  the  want  of  a 
continued  supply  of  moisture.  ^^ 

From  the  slight  sketch  contained  in  the  foregoing  papei^  it 
will  have  been  seen  that  plants  derive  their  whofe  nouridi- 
ment  from  the  air  and  soil.  It  is  of  importance  to  know  how 
the  constituents  of  these  may  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  beforehand  whether  they  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
affording  a  plentiful  increase  to  the  cultivator. 

Experiments  on  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  are 
sever  required  by  the  tiller  of  the  ffround ;  for  it  has  been  de* 
monstrated  by  the  best  chemists  that  its  composition  is  inva- 
riably the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  globe^  and  whether  obtained 
from  a  level  with  the  sea,  or  from  the  greatest  height  to  which 
man  has  found  means  to  ascend.  Their  researches  afford  one 
general  result,  which  is,  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of 
21  parts  oxygen,  and  79  parts  nitrogen,  with  the  admixture  ^ 
of  about  I  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  every  1000  o(  itB  i 
parts. 

This  simplici^  of  composition  is  very  &r  from  existing  in 
soils ;  of  them,  perhaps,  no  two  specimens  in  the  world  ara 
precisely  *alike. 

Before  I  proceed  to  detail  the  mode  of  analysing  a  soil  which 
I  employ,  and  for  which  mode  I  was  originally  indebted  to  the 
ElemerUs  of  Experimental  Chemistry  by  Dr.  Henry,  I  must 
pause  to  animadvert  upon  two  common  prejudices,  each  of 
diem  the  o&pring  of  ignorance. 

The  first  prejudice  is  that  which  argues  that  chemistry  is  of 
no  use  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  I  slightly  touched  Upon 
this  in  my  opening  paper,  and  the  effect  of  Lavoisier's  prao* 
tice,  directed  a&  it  was  by  science,  is  an  incontrovertible  argu-* 
ment  against  this  prejudice,  for  facts  are  not  to  be  overturned 
by  obstinacy;  but  I  am  induced  to  argue  the  point  more  in  detail, 
by  having  heard  such  an  objection  raised  by  a  person  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  possessed  of  a  liberal  mind« 
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'  We  have  seen  that  every  plant  has  a  particular  tempera- 
lure  in  which  it  thrives  best;  a  particular  modification  of 
food,  a  particular  degree  of  moisture,  a  particular  intensity  of 
light,  and  that  these  particularities  vary  again  at  different 
periods  of  their  growth*  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  are 
subject,  like  ail  other  matter,  to  various  influences  (the  appli- 
cation of  some  substances  corrodes  them);  nor  are  these  uni- 
form. Acids  are  hijurious  to  some  plants,  alkalies  to  others, 
&c. ;  the  excess  of  some  of  their  constituents,  and  the  deficiency 
of  others,  insure  disease  to  the  plants  in  which  such  irregula- 
rities occur ;  disease  is  accompanied  by  decay,  more  or  less 
extensive  and  rapid,  and  ultimately  death  ensuing,  each  plant 
is  reduced  into  its  proximate  elements.  Now,  if  it  wer^  pos- 
sible for  any  science  to  teach  the  cultivator  of  plants,  how  to 
provide  for  them  all  the  favourable  contingencies,  all  the  ap- 
propriate necessaries  above  alluded  to,  and  to  protect  them 
from  all  those  which  are  noxious  to  them,  the  art  of  cultiva- 
tion would  be  far  advanced  to  perfection ;  yet  such  a  science 
is  chemistry. 

I  do  not  mean  to  advance  that  chemistry,  as  at  present 
known,  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  desiderata  I  have  alluded 
to,  but  it  can  many  of  them.  Besides,  chemistry  has  not 
reached  its  present  state  in  a  day ;  it  has  been  the  work  of 
ages,  and  is  daily  improving ;  neither  has  it  been  the  creation 
of  one  mind,  but  has  been  the  gradual  structure  of  many  intel- 
lectual labourers,  from  the  days  of  the  Arab  alchemists  until 
now.  Let  it  not  then  be  supposed,  that  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  should  wait  for  others  to  make  discoveries,  and  that  he 
need  only  take  advantage  of  them.  Should  the  physician  be 
ignorant  of  pharmacy,,  and,  confining  himself  merely  to  detect 
diseases,  leave  to  the  pharmaceutist  to  point  out  appropriate 
remedies  ?  As  absurd  would  it  be  to  assert  that,  though  che- 
mistry is  one  of  the  best  aids  of  horticulture,  the  gardener 
should  leave  its  application  to  others.  I  shall  conclude  my 
observations  on  this  point  with  two  extracts,  one  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Henry,  the  second  from  that  of  Mr.  Kirwan.  "  Any 
knowledge,"  says  Henry,  "  that  can  be  acquired  respecting 
soils  and  manures,  without  the  aid  of  chemistry,  must'be  vague 
and  indistinct,  and  can  neither  enable  its  possessor  to  produce 
an  intended  effect  with  certainty,  or  to  communicate  it  to 
others  in  language  sufficiently  intelligible.  Thus  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  any 
loose  clay  is  called  marl ;  in  others  marl  is  called  chalk ;  and 
in  others  clay  is  called  loam.  From  so  confused  an  applica- 
tion of  terms,  all  general  benefits  of  experience  in  agriculture 
must  be  greatlv  Umited.     Chemistry  may,  to  agriculturists, 
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become  a  universal  language,  in  which  the  facts  that  are  ob- 
served in  their  art,  may  be  so  clothed,  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
all  ages  and  nations." 

If  it  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  has  not  improved  during  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
though  some  have  argued  for  such  an  untenable  opinion,  yet, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  such  an  argument  ex  ignorantid 
would  avail  nothing  against  the  possibility  of  improvement. 
Does  not  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  know  that  some  ground 
*  will  grow  luxuriant  crops,  such  as  a  second  piece  of  ground, 
though  manured  without  limit,  will  never  equal  ?  All  that  he 
can  say  is,  that  **  the  ground  does  not  like  those  crops ;"  but 
the  chemist  can  teach  what  constituents  are  deficient,  what 
noxious-  ones  are  present,  which,  in  less  incorrect  language, 
causes  the  crops  not  to  like  the  soil.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
grant,  and  to  lament  that  facts  justify  the  admission,  that  che- 
mistry has  not  been  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the  agricul- 
tural arts  so  successfully  as  to  many  of  the  arts  of  manu&cture ; 
this  is  in  a  chief  degree  owing  to  the  insensibility  of  cultivators 
in  general,  but  not  entirely  so.  It  partly  arises  from  the  great 
difficulty  and  intricacy  of  vegetable  chemistry ;  ^*  if  the  exact 
connection  of  efiects  with  their  causes,"  says  Kirwan,  <^  has 
not  been  so  fully  and  extensively  traced  in  this  as  in  other 
subjects,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the 
investigation*  In  other  subjects,  exposed  to  the  joint  opera- 
tion ofmany  causes,  the  effect  of  each,  singly  and  exclusively 
taken,  may  be  particularly  examined,  and  the  experimenter 
may  work  in  his  laboratory,  with  the  object  always  in  his 
view;  but  the  secret  processes  of  vegetation  take  place  in  the 
dark,  exposed  to  the  various  and  undeterminable  influences  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  require,  at  least,  half  a  year  for  their 
completion."  But  such  difficulties  are  only  so  many  power- 
ful reasons  for  increasing  the  labourers  in  this  field  of^  science; 
and  when  these  have  gone  on  collecting  observations  and  facts, 
some  master  mind  will  arise,  in  an  age  perhaps  not  very  dis- 
tant, and  render  the  whole  more  luminous,  by  arranging  them 
in  the  magic  order  of  system. 

The  second  prejudice  to  which  I  shall  advert,  is  that  which 
considers  chemical  experiments  cannot  be  tried  without  ex- 
pensive apperatus,  a  prejudice  to  the  full  as  futile  and  base- 
less as  the  preceding.  To  demonstrate  this,  but  one  fact  need 
be  stated.^v  The  late  Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  whose  expe- 
riments were  so  numerous  and  so  varied,  so  intricate  yet  so 
accurate,  ^*  was  at  no  period  of  his  life  in  possession  of  a  well- 
furnished  laboratory,  or  of  nice  and  delicate  instruments  of 
analysis  or  research ;"  but  his  ingenuity  **  was  especially  dis- 
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played  in  the  neatness  and  success  with  which  he  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  experiment^  the  simple  implements  that  chance 
threw  in  his  way."  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^  Sfc.^  vol.  y\\u 
p.  17.)  If  to  make  experiments  in  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
chemistry  required  no  parapht  rnalia  of  apparatus,  much  less 
does  it  require  such  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  to  which  I  shall 
in  this  place  confine  m^  directions  for  the  attention  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist ;  not  that  such  alone  is  desirable  to  be  pursued  by 
him»  but  because,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge 
among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  generally,  it  is  absurd  to  ex«  * 
pect  mat  he  would  pursue  some  of  its  most  intricate  researches. 
There  is  no  field  of  science  in  which  lie  hid  at  present  more 
brilliant  objects  for  Examination,  none  that  will  redound  more 
to  the  fame  of  their  dbcoverer,  none  that  will  be  more  gene* 
xally  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  that  which  embraces  agricul* 
tural  and  horticultural  chemistry.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
the  day  will  come  wheii  every  cultivator  will  prepare  his  soil 
for  each  crop,  in  a  more  scientific  way  than  at  present  mani- 
fested in  one  unvarying  course  of  culture.  The  day  will  come 
when  manures  will  be  distributed  in  greater  variety  and  with 
more  discrimination,  than  stable  manure  and  chalk  areat  present 
by  the  load ;  and  when  science  confirming  him  in  the  judicious 
application  of  manures,  and  the  necessity  of  a  clean  course 
of  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrate  that  even 
dungs  and  composts  may  be  selected  and  compounded  with 
beneficial  discrimination ;,  that  economy  is  not  misplaced  in 
regulatuig  abundance  ;,*  and  that,  though  chemistry  can  never 
supersede  the  use  of  the  dunghill,  the  spade,  the  plough,  and 
the  hoe,  yet  it  can  be  one  of  their  best  guides,  can  aid  them  in 
their  objects,  can  be  a  pilot  even  to  the  best  practitioner. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV.   Vegetable  Physiology,  with  a  View  to'  Vegetable  Culture. 
By  M.  W.  Hertz,  of  Stuttgard,  now  in  Kew  Gardens. 

Sir, 
Vegetable  physiology  being  one  of  ray  favourite  sciences, 
I  always  took  a  great  delight  in  reading  any  thing  belonging 
to  it;  and  as  the  germination  of  the  seed  particularly  attracted 
my  attention,  I  was  very  anxious  to  make  myself  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  and  changes  which 
take  place  during  that  process.  I  found  in  the  Horticultural 
Societies  Transactiofis  (voLL  p.  21709  &  truly  philosophical 
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description  of  the  processes  of  the  infant  plant ;  and  in  youtr 
Ewn^dopadia  of  Gardenings  in  Willdenow's  Physiologt^y  and 
in  Decandolle's  and  SpreBfi^el's  Principles  of  Scientific  Bottun^^ 
this  subject  is  treated  of  more  circumstantially. 

However,  in  all  those  books  I  did  not  find  that  any  parti- 
cular experiments  were  made  on  the  mutilation  of  the  germi^ 
paring  plant ;  but  all  the  authors  agree  that,  if  the  cotyledons 
are  cut  off,  the  young  plant  decays  and  perishes,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  rega'rded  as  the  mammae  of  the  animals. 

Fabroni,  however,  asserts  that  one  and  even  both  cotyle-* 
dons  may  be  cut  0%  without  materially  damaging  the  growth 
of  the  young  plant. 

One  of  these  so  diiFerent  opinions  must  necessarily  be 
wrong;  and,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  I  made  several  ex))eri« 
ments,  which  I  am  going  to  communicate  to  you  at  length) 
and  which,  if  you  think  them  worthy  a  place  in  any  one  of 
your  excellent  Magazines,  are  very  much  at  your  service. 

I  think  it  not  necessary  to  make  an  ample  explanation  of  the 
construction  of  the  seed,  as  every  body  may  find  it  described 
in  any  of  the  books  above  alluded  to,  and  in  the  Encrfck>p<edia 
JBritannicn;  but  I  will  only  confine  myself  to  the  account  of 
my  experiments,  which  will  call  forth,  perhaps,  a  more  pby* 
fiiological  pen  than  mine. 

I  chose  the  common  kidneybean  (/%as^olus  vulgi^ris)  for 
the  subject  of  my  mutilations,  because  I  considered  it  the  best 
adapted  for  any  purpose  of  that  kind,  and  I  sowed  some  of 
them  in  small  pots. 

As  soon  as  the  cotyledons  made  their  appearance  above 
ground,  I  cut  off  one  of  them,  and  found  that  the  young  plant 
continued  to  grow,  though  it  evidently  weakened  it  very 
much,  and  its  growth  was  but  slow,  in  comparison  with  another 
bean  whose  cotyledons  I  left  untouched,  and  it  wanted  some 
time  to  recover  itself  from  the  sustained  loss. 

Another  plant  I  deprived  of  both  cotyledons,  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  the  plant  ceased 
to  grow,  though  it  continued  to  be  alive  for  nearly  a  week 
afterwards.  I  examined  the  plant,  and  found  almost  the  whole 
radicle  in  a  dry  state,  and  the  death  of  the  individual  was 
therefore  unavoidable. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  the  garden  bean  (Ficis 
2%ba),  and  the  same  result  followed. 

I  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  young  plant  cannot 
grow  without  the  presence  of  one  or  both  cotyledons,  and  that 
they  prepare  the  first  nourishment  for  the  germinating  seed. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  try  if  a  young  plant,  when  de- 
prived of  its  roots,  can  continue  to  live.     For  that  purpose,  I 
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separated  the  radiculum  of  a  f^icia  jPaba  carefully  from  the 
cotyledons,  and  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  young 
plant  continued  to  grow,  although  it  suffered  apparently  a 
great  check,  and  a  new  set  of  roots  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

This  experiment  sufficiently  showed  me  that  the  young 
plants  have  the  power  of  renovating  their  roots,  as  long  as  the 
cotyledons  are  left  untouched. 

I  was  now  desirous  to  know  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  life  of  the  individual,  if  the  caudex  ascendens  were  cut  off. 
To  gratify  my  desire,  I  deprived  a  Ficia  J&ba  of  its  caudex^ 
which  was  about  2  in.  high,  and  two  little  caudices  shot  forth, 
out  of  the  corners  of  the  cotyledons,  one  of  which  took  the 
lead,  and  grew  fast,  but  rather  weakly ;  and,  on  nearer  examin- 
ation of  a  bean,  I  perceived  two  buds,  one  in  each  corner  of 
the  cotyledons,  which  our  wise  Creator  did  certainly  make  for 
no  other  purpose  but  that,  if  the  firstgrown  caudex  happen  to  be 
destroyed  by  birds  or  other  animals,  another  should  rise  in  its 
place,  and  supply  the  loss  of  the  first  But,  in  the  last  case, 
the  roots  grew  to  an  uncommon  size,  and  filled  the  whole  pot. 
After  all  this,  I  turned  the  cotyledons  of  a  germinated  kidney- 
bean  downwards,  and  the  roots  upwards,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  roots  inclined  towards  the  soil,  and  showed  an  inclination 
to  resume  their  former  position ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
if  I  had  continued  my  observations  on  it,  I  should  have 
found  the  roots  to  take  hold  of  the  ground  again,  and  turn 
the  cotyledons  upwards  :  but  my  experiment  was  limited 
to  the  question  whether  the  plant  can  continue  to  be  alive 
when  in  this  position,  and  I  found  the  bean,  after  a  lapse  of 
a  week,  in  the  same  state  of  health  as  when  I  first  planted  it ; 
which  shows  clearly  that  the  cotyledons  are  able  to  absorb 
moisture  through  their  veins,  for  tlie  nourishment  of  the 
plant,  also  when  its  growth  is  already  advanced. 

The  determination  whether  this  last  phenomenon  of  the 
root's  inclination  towards  the  soil  can  be  called  instinct, 
or  whether  it  is  a  mere  process  of  gravitation,  I  must  leave  to 
you  and  to  your  readers,  who  are  abler  physiologists  than 
myself. 

Should  these  experiments  be  thought  deserving  a  place  in 
one  of  your  publications,  I  shall  be. highly  gratified. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
Kenty  Sept.  30. 1828.  W.  Hertz. 
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Art.  V.    On  the  judicious  Division  and  Emtfoymeni  of  Time, 
especially  addressed  to  Young  Gardeners.    By/uvEKis  Olitor« 

Sir, 

Aftisr  glancing  over  the  several  propositions  which,  in  th^ 
Gardener's  Magazine,  are  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
young  gardeners  (many  of  which  merit  considerable  attention, 
and,  no  doubt,  among  the  more  spirited  class,  will  not  only 
draw  forth  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  but,  it  is  trusted,  will  excite 
them  to  a  diligence  and  assiduity  equally  praiseworthy  on  their 
part),  I  find  extant  in  ^e  desiderata  one  which  may  be  con- 
sidered of  too  great  ipnport  not  to  be  included  in  tne  list  of 
those  already  brought  under  notice. 

I  mean  the  judicious  formation  of  a  chronometer,  which  is 
the  only  preventative  I  know  for  that  fatal  intruder,  procras- 
tination, which,  in  so  many  instances,  is  allowed  a  place  in  the 
society  of  the  class  above  mentioned.  I  know  nothing  so  well 
calculated  to  accelerate  the  studies  of  the  young  gardener, 
as  a  proper  disposal  of  his  leisure  hours  in  someming  like  a 
systematic  way.  It  is  in  consequence  of  such  an  oversight 
that  so  many  grovel  in  a  degree  of  mediocrity,  notwithstand- 
ing their  several  exertions,  i  do  not  mean  to  charge  them 
with  a  total  neglect  of  application  (from  such  individuals  I 
would  preclude  the  name  of  gardener) ;  but  I  am  aware  of  a 
prevailing  error,  which  ought  to  be  extirpated  with  all  po»« 
sible  speed.  I  trust  a  hint  or  two  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
obviate  the  procedure  I  intend  pointing  out^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  young  gardeners  ardently 
pursue  the  various  literary  topics  necessary  for  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  but  in  such  an  erratic  manner, 
that  their  prepress  is  not  only  retarded,  but  rendered  in  a 
great  measure  abortive.  When  any  particular  department  is 
m  pm*suit,  it  is  generally  without  restraint,  until  some  novel 
attraction  fall  under  their  cognizance ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
their  old  companion  must  be  retrenched  by  th^  new  in- 
truder, long  ere  an  adequate  acquaintance  has  been  formed. 
Thus  time  flies  on,  until  something  else  presents  itself  neces- 
sary to  be  laid  hold  of,  and  also  is  grasped  with  the  same 
unbounded  limit;  when  it  is  necessary,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
suppress,  or  totally  to  lay  aside,  those  formerly  followed  after. 
That  such  a  system  is  practised,  if  a  system  it  may  be  termed, 
many  must  confess,  although  none  so  able  to  judge  of  its  de- 
merits as  those  who  have  practically  felt  its  bad  enects.  It  is 
almost  impossible  here  to  establish  a  rule  by  which  a  reform- 
ation as  above  stated  is  to  be  effected :  that  must  be  a  dis- 
cretionary point  with  the  young  gardener  himself,  which  must 
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depend  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  I  shall 
only  aim  at  a  suggestion  or  two,  which  may  give  9  general 
idea. 

In  the  first  place,  he  ought  to  make  an  eKact  calculation  of 
•his  spare  time  during  a  week  or  day,  and  then  make  a  prudent 
choice  of  the  sevei'al  indispensable  branches  of  learning  iu 
which  he  finds  himself  deficient,  not  too  many  at  a  time.  Let 
his  time  be  then  divided  in  such  proportions  as  are  more 
«(dyantageous  to  his  success  and  situation ;  ex.  g?\  were  six  to 
be  selected,  say  Latin,  botany,  chemistry,  mathematics,  writing 
liistory  or  miscellany,  then  the  first  two  occupy  the  morning) 
the  two  next  the  evening,  the  last  two  next  piorning,  and  the 
first  two  next  evening,  kc.,  allowing  a  given  time  for  each ; 
and  in  case  any  particular  occurrence  causes  irregularity  in 
the  observance,  the  breakfast  or  dinner  hour  may  stand  as  a 
reserve  for  time  lost :  biit  paying  the  most  rigid  attention  that 
lAOt  any  one  intrude  on  the  time  of  another,  as  it  must  ine- 
vitably confound  such  a  system ;  but,  if  strictly  attended  to,  it 
will  not  fail  to  reward  such  as  observe  it :  in  fact,  I  know  not 
liow  any  thing  like  a  general  knowledge  can  be  obtained, 
imless  some  s^ch  system  be  adopted.  I  may  further  add,  as 
the  student  finds  himself  arriving  at  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  any  topic,  he  may  deduct  a  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to 
it,  and  whatever  is  next  useful  may  be  substituted ;  for,  as  a 
learned  Greek  observes,  **  He  who  knows  useful  things,  not 
he  who  knows  many  things,  is  wise."  It  may  here  be  deemed 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  any  further  observations  on  the 
t>articular  branches  to  be  cultivated,  as  every  ambitious  young 
gardener  must  have  learned,  less  or  more,  what  is  most  essen- 
tial for  him,  particularly  as  he  can  be  copipusly  fiu*nished 
with  the  necessary  information  in  a  preceding  volume  of  your 
Magazine. 

Consequently,  I  shall  only  now  briefly  advert  to  one ;  as 
considering  it  indispensable  in  that  stock  of  knowledge,  com- 
patible with  the  necessary  acquirements  of  every  well-informed 
practitioner,  viz.  vegetable  physiology,  so  far  as  chemically 
connected  with  the  analysing  of  plants  and  soils ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  organic  structure  of  the  former,  so  &r  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  radical  and  epidermic  functions*  The  result  of 
such  information  has  not  only  a  tendency  to  amusement  and 
pleasure,  but  is  highly  conducive  to  that  expansion  of  intellect 
which  can  account  for  many  of  the  various  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  view,  under  our  everj'-day  practice.  It  also  obviates 
mauy  of  those  vague  proceedings  which  afford  scope  for  the 
cepsure  of  the  connoisseur ;  besides  exciting  confusion,  mingled 
with  r^pret,  in  such  indiyiduals  as  witness  a  failure  in  prouuc<*> 
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tioDy  aware  of  the  efiect^  bat  tbere  mast  remain,' as  beiog 
nnabk  to  investigate  the  cause.  It  may  be  argued  that  many 
a  good  gardener  flourishes  at  the  present  day,  who  has  not 
only  been  successful  in  his  labours,  but  afforded  every  satisfiio- 
tion  to  his  employer,  who  scarce  comprehends  the  term  ^*  vege^ 
table  physiology."  That  such  b  the  fact,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  may  it  not  be  asked,  whence  has  this  learning  sprung? 
Is  it  not  the  result  of  previous  philosophical  experiments ;  a 
mere  accumulation  of  approved  facts,  held  out  lo  the  world  by 
such  as  made  the  original  investigation  ?  But  such  a  character 
never  can  enhance  the  treasures  of  science,  and  never  will  avail 
himself  of  any  scientific  research. 

Perhaps  the  above  observations,  by  some  of  your  young 
readers,  may  be  viewed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  pracognia 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  but,  first  principles  can  seldom 
be  too  often  recurred  to,  and  being  conscious  that  such  verities 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  such  indivt- 
duals,  I  submit  the  same  to  their  perusal. 

If  you,  therefore,  deem  this  attempt  worthy  of  xnsertioa, 
by  giving  it  a  place  you  will  much  oblige. 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 
SqftembeTy  IS^S.  Juvenis  OuToa. 


Art.  VI.  On  forming  Artificial  Seas  in  Ornamental  Landtcape^ 
and  on  a  New  Sluice  for  regulating  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Tide 
in  such  Seas,  By  Mr.  W.  Aitken,  Nurseryman,  Castie  Douglas, 
Author  of  NavarinOf  a  Poem. 

Sir, 

A  i>£SiR£  to  imitate  nature,  and  to  blend  her  magnificent 
yet  simple  grandeur  with  the  works  of  art,  has  now,  to  a  cer- 
taiiji  degree,  found  a  share  either  in  the  imagination  or  o{>era-> 
tions  01  every  artist  in  gardening  or  rural  ornament. 

I  have  often  looked  at  tljie  motion  of  the  tide,  and  con- 
sidered it  the  most  grand  and  beautiftil  of  nature's  works,  to- 
other with  its  sublime  accompaniments,  painted  by  her  ever 
iertile  hand,  of  varied  shores,  rocky  steeps,  shattered  bays, 
and  level  sands,  ornamented  by  her  pencil  with  plants  suited 
to  their  respective  situations. 

Artificial  water-ponds  and  rivers  have  long  ago  been  intro- 
duced into  gardens  and  lands,  and  when  judiciously  led  down 
are  very  ornamental:  but  I  have  gone  one  step  furt^er^  I 
have  introduced,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  wish  to  intro(duc<^ 
artificial  seas.  These  can  only  be  fresh-water  poods,  but 
fio  constructed  with  capes,  bays,  islands^  rocks,  sands,  &c^ 
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as  to  imitate  a  sea;  with  the  waters  of  said  pond  rising  or 
falling  a  certain  perpendicular  height  every  six,  twelve,  or 
more,  hours;  at  one  time  filling  tne  bays,  surrounding  the 
islands,  covering  the  rocks  and  sands,  and  at  another  time 
ebbing  from  them,  and  so  imitating  the  tide  by  an  alternate 
flux  and  reflux,  which  can  be  effectually  obtained  by  means  of 
my  newly  invented  self-acting  sluice,  provided  the  pond  is 
constantly  supplied  with  a  regular  run  of  water,  correspond- 
inffto  the  dimensions  of  said  pond. 

The  sluice  is  so  constructed  that  it  remains  shut  until  the 
pond  is  full,  or  at  high- water  mark,  when  it  opens  of  itself 
and  allows  the  water  to  decrease,  or  ebb,  to  a  given  depth  or 
level ;  at  this  point  the  sluice  again  shuts  itself,  and  causes  the 
water  to  increase  or  flow  as  before,  when  it  again,  opens  itself; 
and  in  this  manner  it  continues  to  act  alternately  and  regularly. 

It  would  render  the  above  ponds  more  ornamental  and 
more  curious,  if,  on  the  stream  that  feeds  them,  a  reservoirs- 
pond  were  constructed.  This  should  be  of  equal  dimensions 
with  the  under-pond,  and  at  least  on  a  higher  level  by  2  or 
S  ft.  It  may  b^  at  any  distance  from  the  other,  or  at  any 
height  of  level;  a  mile  distant  or  100 ft.  of  elevation  are 
equally  the  same,  and  would  give  fine  scope  for  cascades. 

By  means  of  a  curious,  but  very  simple,  part  of  my  inven- 
tion, the  sluice  of  the  reservoir-pond  would  have  a  secret  un- 
der-ground connection  with  the  other  sluice,  which  would 
cause  them  to  work  in  concert.  When  the  sluice  of  the  or- 
namental pond  opened  to  discharge,  or  ebb,  the  sluice  of  the 
reservoir-pond  would  shut;  this  would  cause  a  quicker  ebb, 
and  also  save  water  for  a  quicker  flow:  when  the  under 
sluice  shut  itself,  then  the  sluice  of  the  reservoir  would  open 
and  pour  its  water  over  a  fine  cascade  into  the  under-pond,  if 
the  situation  in  point  of  elevation  admitted  of  such.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  uncommonly  simple,  and  miffht  be  easily 
invented  by  any  ordinary  artist ;  but,  as  far  as  1  understand, 
it  has  never  before  been  suggested,  although  much  has  been 
done  and  written  on  the  subject  of  ornamenting  gardens, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  lawns,  by  water,  therefore  I  am  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality  in  so  far  as  a  tide4ike  motion  is 
obtained. 

Water-ponds  so  constructed,  instead  of  being  only  stag- 
nant pools,  as  at  present,  might  be  made  to  exhibit  every 
species  of  pleasing  variety,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
situation  and  taste  of  the  proprietor.  Ponds  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  be  most  excellent  accompaniments  to  artificial 
Tockwork;  it  would  be  on  the  banks  of  such,  that  the  effects 
of  rockworks  would  be  more  naturally  grand,  having  their 
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bases  washed  with  the  flow  tide ;  here  would  the  rock  and 
marine  plants  of  various  kinds  appear  as  in  their  natural 
situations.  On  the  peninsulas,  islands,  and  along  the  banks 
of  such  ponds,  might  be  laid  down  variously  formed  flower* 
plots ;  there,  also,  might  be  constructed  bowers,  rustic  seats, 
and  many  other  rural  ornaments. 

These  sluices  are  very  simple  and  easy  of  construction :  for 
a  small  pond  the  cost  will  not  be  more  than  from  three  to 
four  pounds  sterling ;  but  the  expense  will  vary  according  to 
the  dimensions,  or  nature  of  the  nutterials.  Whether  of 
wood  or  iron,  they  are  sure  to  act ;  and  power  can  be  com- 
municated to  lift  a  sluice  of  any  dimensions,  so  that  ponds 
on  an  extensive  scale  may  have  their  water  raised  or  lowered 
by  these  duices.  Should  the  supply  of  water  run  short,  from 
a  summer's  drought  or  other  cause,  the  pond  may,  during 
such  deficiency,  be  kept  at  high-water  mark  by  turning  the 
key  of  a  common  brass  cock,  on  which  its  action  depends,  or 
it  may  also  be  kept  at  low  water  by  an  equally  simple  oper- 
ation. For  the  sake  of  durability  the  whole  apparatus  may 
be  constructed  of  iron,  and  all  concealed  under  ground  if 
required. 

Should  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your  Magazine 
wish  for  a  plan  of  the  sluice,  or  should  they  wish  to  construct 
one  on  the  above-described  principle,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  hear  from  them,  and  I  trust  they  will  •  find  my  terms 
moderate. 

Castle  DouglaSf  Jan.  SO.  1829.  W.  Aitken. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Scotch  Pine.    By  Aoronome. 

Sir, 
By  the  time  you  see  this,  you  will  be  returned,  ns  I  hope, 
safe  and  sound,  from  your  Continental  tour ;  and,  no  doubt, 
you  have  brought  a  rare  budget  of  good  things  for  your 
friends,  **  a  feast  of  fat  things  fuU  of  marrow ;  of  wines  on  the 
lees  well  refined."  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  but  litde 
time  for  either  treating  or  being  treated  lately  in  the  way  of 
writing  or  reading,  having  also  made  a  tour  through  the  north 
of  England  and  south  ot  Scotland.  My  route  was  through 
Stafibrdshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  &c.,  as  far  as  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh ;  thence  down  the  Oala  water  to  Abbottsford, 
to  Melross,  Jedburgh,  and  over  Chevy  Chase  to  Otterburn, 
Elsdon,  &c;,  to  NewcasUe  upon  Tyne ;  thence  through  the 
county  of  Durham,  by  Sunderland,  Halifax^  Leeds,  I£utow- 
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gate,  &c.,  to  Manchester ;  whence  I  returned  back  to  my  owii 
sweet,  sweet  home  in  the  centre  of  England ;  "  for  there's  no 
place  like  home  !  there's  no  place  like  home  !  "  The  object 
of  my  mission  was  to  see  the  state  of  improvement  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  and  particularly  the  management  of 
young  plantations,  as  theoretically  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  Mr.  R.  Monteath,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  works 
I  had  just  been  reading. 

I  had  not  seen  any  of  the  country  comprised  in  my  tour  for 
above  nine  years,  much  of  it  I  had  not  seen  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  some  parts  1  had  never  seen.     I  have  col- 
lected materials  sufficient  for  a  great  number  of  Magazines, 
but  am  such  a  poor  hand  at  arranging  or  writing  systematic- 
cally,  that,  with  want  of  time  also,   my  letters,  1*  fear,  will 
hardly   be  worth  reading.      I   shall,  however,  give  you  an 
account  of  some  of  the  things  which  I  have  seen,  or  rather  of 
what  I  have  not  seen^  for  I  have  seen  but  few  things  which 
really  pleased  me.    1  saw  no  such  thing  as  two  distinct  species 
or  varieties  of  the  Scotch  pine  (Plnus  sylvestris),  either  in 
Scotland  or  England.    The  rough-barked  and  smooth-barked 
are  only  occasioned  by  soil,  situation,  or  age;  the  broad  top 
is  the  dSTect  of  old  age,  premature  old  age,  or  disease.    Every 
Scotch  pine  will  have  a  rough  bark,  if  it  has   been  pruned 
and  thinned  out  properly  in  its  youth.     I  saw  many  ill  effects 
of  not  early  pruning  the  Scotch  pine,*  as  also  many  ill  effects 
from  pruning  after  the  tree  was  nearly  at  its  growth.     I  ex- 
amined many  boards  sawn  from  such  trees ;  they  were  full  of 
knots,  2  or  3  in.  in  diameter.     Such  knots  were  the  only  good 
wood  in  them  ;  indeed,  they  had  every  appearance  of  the  best 
pitch  pine  of  Russia;  while  the  boards  themselves  were  quite 
white  and  frothy.    Sir  Walter  Scott  was  very  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  common  Scotch  pine  was  only  introduced  from  America 
about  half  a  century  ago,  and  much  inferior  to  the  Highland 
pine.     There  are,  within  a  few  miles  of  Abbottsford,  large 
woods  of  Scotch  pine,  which  have  been  the  rendezvous  of  an 
immense  heronry  and  rookery  since  long  before  he  was  born, 
namely,  Torwood  Lee  and  Rowland,  Bowhiil,  &c.    Secondly, 
I  saw  few  or  no  pines  on  the  lands  where  I  wished  to  see 
them,  viz.  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.     The  woods  in  Scotland 
are  chiefly  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or  even  on  some  of  their 
best  lying  lands ;  while  the  bleak  bare  hills  behind  them  give 
the  whole  country  a  barren  and  beggarly  appearance.     I  am 
not  so  fond  of  hedge-row  timber  as  some  are,  for  I  never  saw 
a  tree  in  a  hedge  lit  to  be  seen,  if  the  hedge  were  fit  to  be  seen 
under  it ;  but  I  should  like  to  clothe  every  horizon  with  a 
belt,  however  narrow,  of  Scotch  pine  and  larch  fir.     Such 
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belt  should  not  be  straight,  but  undulating  and  festooned, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  hills,  and  feathering  down  into 
the  glens. 

I  do  not  approve  of  planting  mereii/  the  tops  of  hills  anjr 
more  than  Sir  Walter,  who,  in  his  fine  picturesoue  language^ 
calls  it  a  lady's  cap  stuck  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  leaving 
all  below  naked ;  but  Sir  Walter  has  erred  on  the  opposite 
extreme,  in  dressing  the  lady's  bosom,  certainly  very  taste- 
fully, while  her  head  appears  above,  as  bald  as  "  the  Marquis 
of  Gratiby's  on  a  signpost !  "  But  this  is  not  what  I  wished 
to  talk  about.  What  I  wished  to  sav  was  in  vindication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  rather  paradoxical  observation  respecting 
the  pine,  where  he  says,  "  it  will  otow  as  well  on  bad  or  un- 
cultivated land  as  on  good  or  well  cultivated,  after  the  first 
few  years."  Now  this,  though  strange,  is  not  only  true,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  it  grows  the  best  timber  on  the  very  worst  land  ! 
The  reason  why  the  Scotch  pine  is  useless  in  England  is  be-' 
cause  the  soil  and  climate  are  too  good  for  it !  I  saw  beautiful 
thriving  plantations  in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  planted  in 
what  are  called  lazy  beds ;  not  that  the  soil  was  too  wet,  but 
because  there  was  not  soil  sufficient  to  plant  any  thing  in, 
without  collecting  it  into  heaps  or  ridges  from  among  the 
rocks  of  which  the  hilly  surface  was  composed.  These  trees 
reminded  me  of  Sir  Walter's  beautiful  song  in  the  Ladi/  of 
the  ImJcc  :  — 

*'  Oars  18  no  saplinf^,  chance  sown  by  the  fountainy 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
"When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  every  leaf  on  the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan  Alpine  rejoice  in  her  shade. 
**  *     '   I  rifte  ■ 


Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  'gainst  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  be  roots  him  the  fiercer  it  blows." 


What  encouragement  is  here  for  gentlemen  to  plant  their 
wastes  and  barren  hills  in  England  !  and  what  a  pity  it  is  to 
plant  good  pastures  or  tillage  land  with  the  ^<  vilianous  Scotch 
pines.'  Howbeit,  I  know  of  no  tree  so  useful  for  shelter  and 
shade,  either  for  fields  or  as  a  nurse  for  other  or  better  trees. 
It  is  also  very  ornamental  on  mountain  sides  or  tops  of  hills, 
feathering  down  among  deciduous  trees  in  exposed  situations. 
The  beauty  of  the  pine  is,  that  it  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  or  almost  no  soil.  Its  roots  run  on  the  surface  almost 
like  a  peach  tree  against  a  wall,  and  are  nourished  by  the 
shelter  and  shade  of  its  own  foliage ;  which  dropping  annually 
soon  forms  a  strata  of  earth  sufficient  to  cover  its  largest  roots, 
and  even  to  produce  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  A  double  row 
of  Scotch  pines,  planted  in  triangles,  will  become  a  formidable 
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fence  against  cattle,  far  sooner  than  thorn,  quick,  or  any  tree 
that  I  know  of,  planted  2  ft.  apart,  and  not  pruned  till  the 
lower  branches  die.  Such  fence  is  surely  more  ornamental 
than  thorns  in  the  winter,  and  a  better  shelter  and  shade  all 
the  year  round.  Yours,  &c. 

Agronome, 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Double  YelUno^Rote.     By  Mr. 
John  Fraber,  Gardener  to  the  Honourable  William  Fraser. 

Sir, 

As  I  have  seen  several  methods  of  cultivating  the  Double 
Yellow  Rose  mentioned  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I  treated 
it  in  the  north,  in  N.  latitude  57®  87^  and  W.  long.  3°  T. 

It  was  planted  about  a  foot  from  a  south-east  wall,  and  not 
trained  to  it,  as  is  commonly  done ;  the  soil  is  a  strong  clayey 
loam.  As  the  plant  grew  vigorously,  I  generallv  cut  the 
shoots  in  to  8  or  1 2  in.,  and  gave  the  roots  a  good  dressing 
of  leaf  mould ;  and  it  never  failed  to  produce  a  numerous  show 
of  perfectly  blown  roses,  of  a  most  splendid  appearance,  and 
uninjured  by  any  insects. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Fraser. 
The  Cottage^  Battersea^  Feb.  12.  1828. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Dahlias  (notu  Georginas)., 
By  a  Florist. 

N^     Sir, 

/^A  good  criterion  for  planting  this  root  is  about  the  time  of 
planting  early  potatoes  for  a  first  crop,  but  no  sooner.  They 
grow  well  in  a  rich  light  soil  of  almost  any  kind.  In  dividing 
the  root,  it  is  advisable  to  leave,  at  least,  two  eyes  to  each 
plant,  cutting  through  the  neck  or-crown ;  the  spring  is  the 
most  preferable  time  for  dividingthem,  although  some  do  it  on 
taking  them  up  in  the  autumn.  Those  who  possess  a  hot-house 
should  put  each  part  into  a  pot  of  6  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  with 
some  good  rich  mould,  so  as  the  crown  may  just  appear  at  the 
top  of  the  pot ;  then  place  them  in  the  green-house,  where  they 
will  soon  make  good  plants ;  and,  when  all  danger  from  frost 
is  over,  they  may  be  turned  out  into  holes  prepared  for  them. 
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In  this  manner,  after  being  so  long  confined,  they  will  grow 
most  luxuriantly.  A  common  cucumber  frame  may  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  this  way.      /^ 

^     I  am,  Sir,  &c 
February  8. 1829.  A  Florist. 


Art.  X.  An  effectual  Mode  of  destroying  Slugs  among  Cauli- 
Jlffwers  and  Cabbages.  By  Mr.  Hem  rt  Piks,  Gardener  at  Wink* 
field  Parky  Berkshire. 

Sir, 
Haying  had  all  the  young  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  in  my 
garden  devoured  by  the  slugs,  after  I  had  repeatedly  planted 
them,  and  having  tried  every  expedient  recommended  in  your 
valuable  Magazine,  such  as  salt,  lime,  and  dibbling  holes  round 
the  borders,  and  all  having  failed,  I  at  last  spread  some  well- 
cut  chaff  round  the  young  plants  under  hand-glasses,  and  some 
round  the  outside  of  the  glasses.  The  success  has  been  com- 
plete. The  slugs  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  plant,  find 
themselves  immediately  enveloped  in  the  chaff,  which  prevents 
their  moving,  so  that  when  I  go  in  the  morning  to  elevate  the 
glasses  to  give  the  plants  air,  ifind  hundreds  of  disabled  slugs 
round  the  outside  of  the  glasses,  which  I  take  away,  and  de- 
stroy. This  mode  of  proceeding  being  so  simple  and  so 
effectual;  I  have  thought  it  would  l)e  doing  a  public  service  to 
let  it  be  known  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine,  par- 
ticularly as  (from  the  mildness  of  the  winter)  the  damage  done 
by  the  slugs  has  been  so  universal. 

I  am  Sir,  &c 
Winkfield  Park^  Berks,  Feb.  9.  Henrt  Pikr 


Art.  XI.     Abridged  Communications. 

1 BEATMENT  of  American  Shrubs  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery, 
by  Mr.  Donald,  F.H.S.  —  For  some  years  past,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  inure  American  shrubs  to  the  common  garden  soil, 
by  transplanting  them  once  a  year ;  and,  every  time,  putting  a 
less  quantity  of  peat  earth  around  their  roots.  The  result  is, 
that  1  have  all  the  commoner  sorts  thriving  in  sandy  loam. 
Of  those  kinds  that  flower  on  the  crowns  or  pomts  of  the  shoots, 
such  as .  jRbodod^iidron,  Azalea,  Z^edum,  &c.,  I  cut  down 
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half  the  shoots  to  two  or  three  buds,  in  order  to  produce 
young  wood  and  flower-buds  for  next  year ;  and  those  which 
produce  their  flowers  from  the  sides  of  their  shoots,  such  as 
Andr6meda,  KkXmia^  /'teOf  Cl^thra,  &c.,  I  deprive  of  all  irre- 
gular shoots,  and  some  shoots  I  cut  down  to  a  few  eyes,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  plants  with  young  wood  for  the  following 
year.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  my  plants  of  ^Rhododendron 
ponticum  made  shoots  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  when  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  of  making  standards  of  them,  which  I  have 
succeeded  in  doing,  to  the  great  ornament  of  some  gardens 
in  which  they  have  been  planted.  Standard  rose  trees  are 
oniamental  in  summer,  but  standard  rhododendrons  being 
evergreen,  they  are  ornamental  all  the  year. 

Improvement  of  a  Fruit-border^  Sfc.  —  In  August,  1824,  a 
very  fine  south  wall  at  this  place  had  only  a  few  blighted 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  upon  it.  I  suspected  the  border  was 
unsuitable,  and  soon  found  this  to  be  the  case.  It  was  too 
wet.  I  therefore  had  it  all  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  nearly  6  fL^ 
covered  the  bottom  with  middle-sized  rubble-stones,  6  in. 
thick;  and  this,  intended  as  a  drain,  I  covered  with  stone 
plank  (paving^slabs  ?)  laid  closely  together,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  descending  into  the  rubble.  This  bottom  of  stone 
I  covered  with  reversed  loamy  sods  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  on  these  placed  the  roots  of  the  young  trees,  filling  up 
the  border  with  fresh  loam  and  sandy  bog  earth,  well  mixed 
V>gether.  The  trees  were  duly  watered,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  watered  and  washed  with  soap-suds  from  the  laundry ; 
which  I  continue  to  do,  as  it  frees  the  trees  from  insects, 
and  greatly  encourages  their  growth.  They  have  already 
extended  from  3ft,  when  planted,  to  14 fL  in  extent;  and  are 
fruitful  for  their  size.  I  cover  with  netting  in  the  spring;  train 
in  the  fan  manner;  and,  in  short,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
healthy  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  the  great  success  of  the  im- 
provement —  W.  B.  Rose^  Gardener  to  Francis  Cannings  Esq.^ 
Foxcoute.    April  11.  1828. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  T.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Sociciu  of  Loudon 
Vol.  VII.    Part  II. 

(Coniittuedfrom  Vol.  IV.  p.  369.) 

34.  A  simplified  Method  of  marking  Numbers  on  Tallies.     By  Sir 
George  Steuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.H.S. 

This  is  an  extended  modification  of  Mr.  Seton's  scheme 
{Encyc.  of  Gard*^^  1876.)  of  great  simplicity  and  ingenuity. 
Sir  George  thinks  it  *'  more  easily  retained  m  the  memory,*' 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  person  constantly  occupied  with 
marks  of  this  sort  would  retain  them  and  their  significations 
with  the  greatest  ease.  But  when  the  number  of  plants  is 
considerea  that  a  gardener  must  retain  the  names  of  in  his 
memory,  we  confess  we  would  rather  that  numbers  were  always 
written  or  printed ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  every  body,  that,  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible,  the  name  itself  was  placed  at  the  plant 
or  other  article.  For  instantaneous  marking  with  a  knife  in 
the  field  or  garden,  the  notching  method,  however,  will  always 
be  valuable,  and  as  far  as  1000  we  would  recommend 
every  gardener  to  make  himself  master  of  Sir  George  S. 
Mackenzie's  method,  which  he  may  do  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
which  is  as  follows : 

*<  Only  four  signs  are  used  in  combination,  to  denote 
numbers  up  to  1000,  when  one  more  sign  carries  us  on  to 
1,000,000 ;  beyond  which,  I  scarcely  suppose  it  will  ever  be 
necessary  to  number. 

^<  On  reference  to  the  annexed  sketch  {Jig.  24.),  you  will  ob- 
serve that,  the  first  three  signs,  and  that  for  10,  are  all  that  I 
require.  The  number  4  is  denoted  by  joining  8  and  1 ;  5,  by 
joining  2  and  8 ;  ^,  by  joining  5  and  1.  To  denote  ?>  instead 
of  contriving  an  arbitrary  figure,  I  use  the  siffn  of  8,  prefixed 
to  that  of  10,  to  denote  that  8  is  subtracUd  from  10,  and  7 
remains.  In  like  manner,  2  is  subtracted  from  10,  for  8;  and 
1  is  subtracted  for  9. 

^  I  now  take  the  notch  standing  for  10 ;  md,  by  placing  the 
signs  already  made  <tfler  it,  it  is  denoted  that  they  are  to  be 
added  to  10.     Then  we  have  two  notches  for  20. 

VoL.V.  ~No.l9.  *     L 
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7000       8000      9000     lOflOO     100/)00    1,000,009.        440        550         660        770        880       990 

"  To  denote  30,  I  use  the  sign  3,  with  the  10  on  the  top, 
denoting  3  tens.  For  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90,  I  use  the 
same  method,  but  placing  the  10  in  the  openings  of  the 
three  first.  100  I  denote  by  the  sign  of  1,  having  a  notch 
OTi  both  ends,-  and,  on  the  same  principle,  I  proceed  with 
hundreds,  till  I  come  to  1000,  which  reqi>ires  a  new  sign, 
which,  however,  is  formed  of  two  already  in  use.  For  2000, 
I  make  a  notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  sign  used  for  2;  and 
for  3000,  at  the  bottom  of  3.  We  now  proceed  arbitra- 
rily, and  a  notch  on  both  legs  denotes  4000 ;  on  the  left  arm, 
5000;  on  the  right  arm,  6000;  on  both  arms,  7000;  on  both 
arms  and  one  leg,  8000 ;  on  both  arms  and  both  legs,  9000. ' 
10,000  is  marked  by  the  notch  prefixed  [in  the  figure]; 
100,000,  by  the  100  mark  prefixed ;  200,000,  by  the  200 
mark,  and  so  on.  To  give  a  few  examples  of  numbers,  440 
is  denoted  by  the  sign  400,  and  a  notch  in  the  opening ;  also 
550,  660,  and  770,  880,  and  990,  by  detached  notches  at  the 
top.  Thus,  it  appears,  the  system  of  knife-marks  on  wood  is 
carried  as  far  as  it  seems  likely  to  be  necessary,  by  means  of 
the  simple  combinations  of  a  very  small  number  of  signs, 
maintaining  nearly  throughout,  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other ; 
and,  probably,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  reduce  it  to  greater 
simplicity." 

35.   Upon  pruning  and  managing  Dvoarf  Standard  Anplie  and  Pear 
Trees  in  a  Garden,     By  Mr,  William  GreenshielcU,  F.H.S. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Greenshields  is  to  "  make  every  branch  ,t 
as  it  were>  a  long  spur^  with  bearing  buds  from  the  base  to 


the  extremity."  To  attain  this  object,  he  lets  the  trees  take 
their  natural  form,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  only  thins  out 
and  shortens  the  shoots*  ^^  Young  trees  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  following  manner :  —  If  there  are  more  than  three  shoots 
on  the  plant,  reduce  them  to  that  number,  and  shorten  each 
to  three,  four,  or  six  eyes,  according  to  their  strength.  The 
following  season,  reduce  the  number  of  leading  shoots  to  six, 
and  shorten  them  to  three  fourths  of  their  length,  and  spur  in 
the  remaining  shoots.  The  tree  should  be  managed  in  every 
respect  in  this  manner,  until  it  has  attained  the  required  size, 
which,  of  course^  dep^ids  on  the  ccmvenience  or  fancy  of  the 
owner  or  conductor  of  the  garden." 

Old  trees  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  must  be  ^*  cut  down 
short,"  and  allowed  to  make  new  heads.  The  first  trial  of  this 
plan  was  made  on  trees  which  had  been  planted  for  six  or 
seven  years*  **In  consequence,  they  required  to  be  very 
much  -thinned  out,  so  as  to  get  the  branches  clear  of  each 
other.  In  thinning,  I  always  bore  in  mind  to  cut  the  old  wood 
off  close  to  the  stem  or  branch  it  was  attached  to ;  this  pre- 
vented young  wood  springing  afterwards.  When  the  trees 
were  thinned  of  the  old  shoots,  as  above  stated,  the  young  side 
shoots  were  what  is  generally  termed  spurred  in ;  that  is,  they 
were  so  shortened,  Siat  onlv  two  or  three  buds  were  left  on 
them,  and  the  leading  top-shoots  were  shortened  to  half  their 
length.  The  following  and  every  succeeding  year,  the  trees 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  respects  the  young  wood, 
till  they  had  acquired  the  desired  height,  when  the  leading 
shoots  were  shortened,  as  the  side  shoots  or  spurs  had  been 
previously." 

36.  ^  Plan  for  transplanting  large  Forest  Trees  in  Parks.     By  Sr 
Charles  Miles  Lambert  Monck,  Bart.  F.H.S. 

Tired  and  disappomted  bv  the  frequent  failure  of  sinale 
trees  which  had  been  carefully  transplanted,  and  secured  oy 
stakes  and  bandaces,  and  having  a  quantity  of  refuse  stone 
in  large  lumps,  the  writer  used  these  stones  as  a  mulching 
for  trees  about  8  ft.  high.  Each  tree  bad  two  two-horse 
cartrloads,  not  '*  built  up  liigh,  but  packed  close  by  each  other, 
and  set  on  edse,  so  as  to  make  a  tabular  but  very  rugged  sur- 
fice  around  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  extended  to  the  distance 
of4ft. 

**  These  trees  succeeded  weU,  and  &r  beyond  my  expect- 
ation. On  considering  the  cause  of  their  success,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  stones  served  the  three  purposes  of  fencing, 
staking,  and  mulching;  the  first  of  which  is  always  necessary, 
to  detend  them  from  the  assaults  of  cattle;  the  second  is 
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equallv  so,  if  the  plants  are  tall,  to  save  them  from  being  dis- 
placed by  winds  after  they  shall  have  taken  fresh  root ;  and 
the  thira  also  b  necessary,  in  case  of  a  dry  summer,  the  first 
after  the  transplantation  of  the  trees,  to  protect  the  soil  from 
over-drought  whilst  they  are  striking  fresh  root  into  it  The 
atones,  placed  as  I  have  described,  are  a  sufficient  fence  against 
horned  cattle,  which,  having  feet  made  for  going  upon  soft 
ground,  will  not  mOunt  the  rugged  surface  of  the  stones. 
Sheep  and  deer  will  scarcely  annoy  trees  whose  bark  has 
acquired  roughness ;  but  they  may  be  easily  repelled  by  a  few 
thorns  bound. round  the  lower  part  of  the  stems.  Nor  will 
common  horses  go  upon  the  stooes,  or  endeavour  to  touch  the 
trees,  and  tear  off  die  bark ;  but  against  high»bred  horses, 
which  are  disposed  to  attack  every  thing  of  wood,  the  stones 
are  not  a  sufficient  fences  unless  they  are  packed  with  a  surface 
very  rugged,  and  extended  6  ft.  round  the  tree.  Against  dis- 
plaoement  by  winds,  the  stones  are  a  better  security  than  can 
be  provided  by  any  manner  of  staking  or  binding ;  for  they  are 
a  power  always  in  action  by  their  weight,  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  shaded  by  them  from  the  too  great  power  of  the 
flUn,  whilst  the  rains  sink  through  and  encourage  the  roots  to 

Srout  afresh,  and  extend  themselves  through  the  soil :  thus 
ey  serve  the  purpose  of  mulching. 

<*  The  best  trees  to  plant  out  are  certainly  those  whose  roots 
and  heads  have  been  properly  thinned  by  pruning  and  culti- 
Tation  in  a  nursery.  Such  may  be  planted  <nit  at  greater  ages 
and  sises  than  trees  taken  from  plantations  of  a  few  years' 
growth,  and  will  both  strike  fr«ah  roots  more  certainly  aatd 
grow  faster ;  but  these  last  may  be  token  up  when  from  10  to 
20  or  25  ft;,  high,  and  planted  out  with  fiill  success,  provided 
the  two  following  particulars  are  observed :  first,  to  get  up 
as  much  foot  as  possible ;  next,  to  reduce  the  bralaches  down 
to  due  prc^ortion  with  the  root  which  has  been  got  up.     A 

Seat  part  of  the  root  is  unavoidably  lost  in  the  taking  up  of 
e  tree,  and  it  is  the  most  efficient  part,  being  the  extreme 
fibres.  The  root  has  thus  lost  its  natural  propovtioD  to  the 
head,  and  is  now  insufficient  to  supply  it  with  moisture.  Trees 
planted  out  in  this  state  often,  after  having  put  £)rth  tlieir 
leaves,  die  suddenly;  and  others,  which  continue  to  live,  wiU 
&11  into  a  languid  -state,  and  die  -off  gradually,  .or  neoover  their 
vigour  very  sfowly.'* 

{End  of  Vd.  VIL  Part  11^  being  all  that  it  published.) 
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Curtit*s  Botamcal  Magazine,  or  Flower-Garden  dttplayed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo  Numbers,  montblj.  5<.  GdL  col. ;  5#.  plido. 

Ko,  XXL  far  September^  contams 
8848  to  S854.  —  Alftroem^ria  ofkta,  OssX^Jeaved  downy  Alttronnork ; 
AmarylU^^.  Thii  ? erv  interesdnff  ipecief  allied  to,  but  still  akniiufantlj 
«Bstiiict  from,  the  A.  StimUm,  u  a  bertwceous,  simple,  terete,  twiaing^  cla- 
brous,  and  purplish-ftemroed  plant,  from  7  to  8  ft.  high,  with  pen<fent 
flowers,  and  alternate  oblong  leaves,  so  twisted  that  the  under  becomes  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf.  Raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Chile  by  Mr.  Cruik« 
shanks.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a  native  of  Peru.  —  B^^nsa  dipetala ;  Bego- 
ntdo0«r.  This  is  a  laripe,  handsome,  dipetalous,  pink-flowered  plant,  with  an 
erect,  tapering,  greyish  brown  stem,  and  hair  heart*shaped  acute  leava% 
green  above  spot^  with  whke,  and  blood-coloured  below.  It  flowered  at 
Uie  Edinburgn  [Roval  Botanic  Garden,  in  April  1828,  and  was  raised  two 
years  a^  from  seecl  from  Bombay  by  Dr.  Johnstone.  Stove. — Conospfrmum 
tfrictibhum ;  Prote^^r.  A  shrubby  erect  plant;  with  a  rounded  brown  stem, 
subulato-filiform  slightly  twisted  leaves,  and  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  pink 
when  in  the  bud,  but  afterwards  white  and  spreadin^^.  Distinguished  by  the 
shape  of  its  foliage  from  other  species.  Flowered  in  18S7  and  1888  from 
seeds  received  from  Mr.  Fraser,  or  N.  Holland.— -  Caitl^a  intermedia ;  Or- 
chidese.  (^.  85.)  A  handsome,  lilac-coloured, 
epiphytical  plant,  with  numerous  jointed  stems 
from  5  in.  to  9  in.  high,  enlaremg  upwards. 
Received  from  Mr.  Harris,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
1 824,  and  flowered,  for  the  first  time,  in  springs 
1826.  —  Pol^gala  pauciC5lia ;  Poly^leae. 
This  is  a  beeuitiful  little  purplbh-flowered 
plant,  with  slender,  perennial,  creeping  roots, 
and  peen  petioled,  ovate,  shining  leaves.  It  25 
was  introduced  from  Canada  bv  Mr.  Blair, 
and  blossomed  abundantly  in  May,  1828.-^ 
BCiddlea    connlita;    Fitices.     A    handsome^ 

Seen-house,  dark  orang^colour  flowered 
rub,  suflhitescent,  erect,  branched,  and  about 
4  or  5  ft.  high.  Seeds  from  Valparaiso,  by  A. 
Cruikshanks,  Esq.  Flowers  about  the  ban- 
ning of  May.  —  Eriost^mon  salicifdlium  ;^  i^ut^eae.  An  erect,  pale,  lilac- 
coloured  shrub,  with  a  stem  either  more  or  less  rounded,  and  scattered^ 
rouehuh,  linear-obloog  leaves.  Introduced  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Fraser. 
It  &wers  in  April ;  but,  though  treated  like  the  generality  of  N.  Hollaud 
plants^  it  does  not  grow  freely. 

ATo.  XXI L  for  October,  contams 
8855  to  2861.  —  Sapon^a  glutin6sa ;  CaryophJ^lle».  *  Avery  desirable 
ammal  plant  for  the  garden,'^  with  small  flowers  of  a  vivid  red  colour ; 
^  and  the  purple  calyces,  and  stems,  and  nerves  to  the  leaves  have  a  rich 
effect. . . .  Apparently  a  biennial,"  and,  when  cultivated,  is  from  1  to  8  ft. 
in  height,  with  a  round  erect  stem.  Discovered  by  Bicberstein  on  the 
Taurian  mountains ;  floweri  in  June. — Imatoph^llum  Aitoni ;  Amaryllirinr. 
A  perennial-rooted  strap-shaped  green-leaved  plant,  with  a  number  of  hand- 
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some  drooping  flowers,  from  S.  Africa,  by  Mr.  Bowie ;  the  fruit  is  a  large  red 
three-celled  berry.  —  5ida  sesstlifl^ra;  Afalvkcese.  This  plant  is  more  her« 
baceous  than  woody,  from  s  to  3  ft.  high,  with  a  round  branched  stem 
soft  with  numerous  short  hairs,  and  cup-^aped  yellow  flowers.  The  seeds 
were  sent  by  Dr.  Gillies,  from  Mendoza,  in^South  America,  and  the  plants 
flowered  in  the  stove  in  November,  1827.  —  Siev^rstfl  triflora;  iZos^ese.  A 
perfectly  hardy,  perennial-rooted,  graceful  plant,  with  the  same  "  subdued, 
Dut  agreeable  colour,  as  our  G^eum  rivMe.**  From  Upper  Loubiana  by  Mr. 
Bradbury.  r—Pulten<B^apedunculkta;  Lc^minosae.  "  A  low-growing  shrub, 
with  slender  flezuoee  branches,  which  are  deflexed,  especially  the  lower 
ones,  pubescent ;  brandilets  imaieroiu^"  #ith  small  yellow  flowers,  in  pairs, 


from  tne  extremity  of  the  yocms  braocfaei.  The  aeeds  mare  teat  by  Mr. 
Fraser,  from  New  Holland.  Flowers  in  tibc  green-bavne  in  May.  —  Do- 
dona?^o  attenulita ;  Sapind^useae.  A  shrubby,  erect,  round-stemmed  plant, 
with  cracked  brown-coloured  bark,  nodding  yellow  flowers,  and  spreading 
sessile  leaves.  The  seeds  were  recdved  from  Mr.  Fraser,  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  18fi4.  Flowered  in  the  green-house  in  Februarv  and  March.  ■— 
/Ms  lut^scehs;  /rldeae.  A  pale  yellow  one-flowered  plant,  about  7  in. 
high  with  scimitar-shaped  leaves.  A  native  of  liilly>tony  places  in  France 
9nd  Grermany. 

No,  XXIII.  for  November,  conUnns 
2862  to  2868.  —  Cynara  Cardunculus ;  Comp6atse.  This  plant,  like  the 
artichoke,  has  spineless  leaves,  but  possesses  the  other  characters  of  the 
cardoon  family,  **  and  is  one  with  the  beautv  of  which  I  was  much  struck  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  1827 ;  and,  indeed,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  highly  ornamental 

Elant  for  any  shrubbery  or  extensive  garden."  The  stem  is  from  4  to  5  ft. 
igh,  the  leaves  very  long,  and  the  heads  of  flowers  large  and  numerous,  of 
a  blue  colour,  with  the  heads  of  the  calyx  tipped  with  red.  —  Siev^rsta 
P^kit ;  Roskcesd.  *'  I  have  native  specimens  of  this  rare  species  of  SievdrsMS 
from  Dt.  Nuttall  and  Dr.  Boot,  gathered  by  those  gendemen  in  tlie  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  find  them  exactly  to  correspond  with 
the  subject  here  figured,  and  which  was  brought  from  the  same  country, 
and  probably  from  the  same  mountains,  to  Mr.  Cunningham  near  Edinburgh, 
in  whose  collection  it  flowered  in  June  of  this  year,  1828.*'  The  root  is 
perennial  and  woody,  the  stem  1  ft.  or  more  high,  leaves  mostly  radical, 
and  the  flowers  terminal  and  solitary  upon  each  ramification  or  peduncle, 
and  yellow. —  iS&Ivia  pseiido-coccfnea ;  Labiktee.  This  is  a  **  smalt  slender, 
shrubby  plant,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  upright,  hairy,  tetragonal  branches, 
and  opposite  downy  leaves,  which  are  petiolate,  varying  in  shape,  ovate,  or 
oblong,  in  our  plants  more  inclining  to  cordate,  deeply  varied,  the  margin 
crenulated,  the  apex  more  or  less  acute."  A  very  beautiful  and  desirable 
stove  plant,  with  richly  coloured  blossoms  continuing  long  in  perfection. 
It  was  fi,rst  described  by  Jacquin  and  is  a  native  of  South  Amenca ;  Hum- 
boldt found  it  in  New  Andalusia.  — Blumenbkchia  inslgnis ;  Lohtecs,  This 
plant  ''  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  our  stoves  by  John  Hunneman, 
Esq.,  probablv  from  Germany ;  the  German  naturalists  having  received  it 
both  from  ^fonte  Video  on  the  eastern,  and  from  Chile  on  the  western, 
side  of  South  America."  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  climbing,  and  much 
branched,  the  leaves  opposite  and  remote,  and  the  flowers  white.  It  re- 
quires the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of  the  LohietB,  —  (Xxalis  camdsa ; 
Oxalldeae.  This  singular  species  of  wood-sorrel  was  received  from  Valpa- 
raiso and  well  deserves  cultivation,  flowering  during  a  great  part  of  the 
summer.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  green-house.  The  root  is  a  laive 
subfiisiform  tuber,  the  leaflets  ternate  and  obcordate,  and  the  flowers  ota 
pale  yellow.  It  is  readily  increased  by  the  roots,  and  will,  without  doubt, 
flourish  in  the  warm  season,  when  planted  in  light  earth  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
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ation  in  the  open  air.  —  Desmddium  niktans ;  Leguminditt.  **  A  low  slcm- 
«ler  shrub,  much  branched,  with  scattered  leaves  and  purple  flowers,"  from 
the  botanic  garden  of  Calcutta,  in  1835,  by  Dr.  Macwhirter.  —  Passifl^ra 
capsulkris ;  AssifldreiB.  A  dimlnng  triangulai^temmed  plant,  with  altera 
nate  remote  leavet  divided  from  bdow  the  middle,  and  greenish  flowers* 
It  was  received  by  Dr.  Grraham  from  the  West  Indies. 

Ko.  XXIV.  for  December^  conimms 
S0«9  to  9075.  —  Artocdrpus  inclsa ;  Uriicea^  "  A  tree  from  80  to  40  ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  trunk  from  1  ft.  to  1 1  il.,  bearing  a  large  bead  of 
many,  spreading,  framle  branches,  and  abounding  in  every  part  with  a  vis- 
cid, milky  juice.''  'Hie  leaves  are  from  1  to  even  3  ft.  in  length,  and  often 
l(  ft.  broad.  They  are  alternate,  ovate,  but  cuneate,  and  entire  at  The 
base.  It  was  seen  abundantly  in  the  Ladrone  Islands  by  Dampier^  who 
says  that  the  fruit  u  as  big  as  a  penny  loaf,  when  wheat  is  at  5s.  the 
bushel.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Guam,  who  gather  it  when  fully 
grown,  and  while  it  is  green  and  hard ;  they  then  bake  it  in  an  ov6n,  and 
scrape  off  the  outflde  black  crust,  when  there  remains  a  tender  thin  crust;  the 
inside  consists  entirely  of  a  fine  substance,  soft,  tender,  and  white,  resembling 
the  crumb  of  a  loaf.  —  ^Silvia  involucr^ta;  Labikts.  This  plant  makes  a 
iMiUiant  appearance  planted  in  a  border,  where  it  has  attained  a  height  of 
f^om  12  to  14  ft.,  and  scents  something  like  the  common  sage.  The  leaves 
Bre  quite  glabrous,  large,  and  cordate-ovate;  the  flowers  are  pinkish,  and 
form  a  rather  handsome  thyrsus.  —  ^nothdra  viminea;  Onagrlunae.  A 
liardy,  annual,  erect-stemmed  plant,  with  glaucous  entire  leaves,  from  5 
to  4  in.  long ;  the  flowers  oi  a  lilac  colour,  and  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the 
superior  leaves.  The  plants  will  blossom  throughout  the  summer,  if  the  seeds 
be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  spring.  From  the  interior  of  Northern 
California,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas.  —  Calceolkria  arachnoidea ;  Scrophu- 
larinae.  This  plant  has  been  hitherto  kept  in  the  ^reen-house ;  it  has  a 
herbaceous,  round,  much  branched  stem,  with  spreading  opposite  branches, 
and  lingulate  opposite  leaves,  with  purple  flowers*  The  seeds  were  collected 
by  Dr.  Gillies  in  Chile.  —  Didlscus  cserdleus ;  UmbelHferae.  An  annual- 
rooted  terete-stemmed  plant  from  New  Holland,  with  blue  flowers ;  the 
fruit  is  between  orbicular  and  reniform,  quite  flat,  and  granulated  on  the 
surface ;  the  seeds  are  pendent  and  obovatc. 

JVb.  XX F,  for  January,  1829,  amimm 
S876  to  2885.  —  CalceoUuia  connkta;  Scrophularinae.  Seeds  received 
in  1827  horn  M.  Hosan,  Esq.,'  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Valparaiso. 
Stems  herbaceous,  and  the  blossoms  produced  abundantly  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  on  a  cool  shelf  in  a  green-house.  —  Brodiae'a  grandi- 
fldra ;  ifemerocallldeae.  (fig.  26.)  This  beautiful  purplish-blue  flowered 
plant  was  found  by  Mr.  Menzies,  in  1792,  in  N^- 
Georgia,  and,  subsequently,  by  Mr.  Douglas  nnd 
Dr.  Sconler,  throughout  the  dry  plains  west  of  ehe 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  bulbs  introduced  to  tJiUj 
couB^  have  flowered  in  the  open  border,  in  pc^it 
soil,  in  July.  —  Brassav^hi  tuberculkta ;  Orchidctt . 
This  plant,  which  bears  yellow  flowers,  reserablts 
in  habit;  B.  cucuUilta,  and  is  a  native  of  tbt* 
trunks  of  trees  in  rocky  places,  at  the  entrance  -jf 
Bontafogo  Bay.  It  produced  flowers  in  July,  1828. 

—  Abrinia  mellifera;  Nyctaglneae.  The  white 
blossoms  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  CiiiU 
fornia,  have  a  powerful  honey-like  smell  in  tht 
evening.  It  flowers  in  sandy  peat,  and  may  soon 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  flower  borcJets 

—  HorkMta  cong6ta ;  ifosucesE.     A  hardy  \ihitc 
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iowered  pemmial,  allied  to  the  geimi  Sibb41dt<i. — ^chr^nim  incknum  ; 
CoiDp6sitce.  A  herbaceous  plant,  bearing  lai^  terminal  solitary  flowers, 
from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  flowennff  in  May. —  Vesicliria  &rctica; 
Cruciferas.  A  most  desirable  plant  for  rooLwork,  with  bricht  vivid  yellow 
flowers  in  August  and  September ;  it  was  first  discovered  at  Omenak  in 
Greenland,  by  Professor  Gi^eke.  —  Gllia  inconsploua;  Polemoni^urese. 
An  annual  branching  plant,  with  solitary  white  flowers,  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  when  cultivated  in  sandy  peat. 

iVT).  XXVL  for  February,  cotUtunt 

S884  to  3890. —  Pmncldna  r^a;  Decan.  Monog.  and  L^umiudsae 
Caesalpln^^r.  (J!g.  S7.)  "  A  magnificent  tree  30  or  40  ft«  high,  having  an 
erect  trunk,  three  feet  in  ^j  p^- 

diameter,     for    half    its  -        ' 

height  unbranched,  co- 
vered with  a  grey  smooth 
bark;  the  wood  white; 
above  forming  a  vast 
C3rme  of  alternate  patent 
branches,  the  youn^r 
ones  green  spotted  with 
white»  and  glabrous. .... 
No  less  remarkable  for 
its  extreme  beauty  than 
for  its  rarity,  having  been 
found  only  in  Madagas-  ^^  j«^-      ^-    ,  ok:^^         x^ 

car Plants  have  been  ^       "* 

raised  by  Mr.  Barclay,  at 

Bury  Hul,  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Telfair ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  they  will  be  brought  to  great  perfection  in  that  well  managed 
establishment."  —  Portulkca  grandifldra.  —  Pns  trip^tala.  —  Eschschoit- 
zia  calif6mica;  Poly^.  Tetrag.,  and  Papaverkceae.  The  following 
note,  appended  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  the  description  of  this  genus,  shows 
the  influence  of  accident  in  botanical  matters,  and  may  guard  young 
botahists  aeainst  confounding  the  names  of  two  genera  very  much  alike  in 
sound.  *<  Named  by  Chamisso  in  honour  of  Dr.  Eschscholtz,  an  excellent 
botanist  and  entomologist,  who  accompanied  him  as  a  fellow-naturalist  in 
the  voyage  round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  Kotzebue.  It  is  not, 
perfaape,  generally  known,  that  this  gentleman  is  a  descendant  of  the  John 
^gismund  Elsholtz,  a  Prussian  botanbt,  author  of  a  Flora  Marchica,  and 
after  whom  Willdenow  named  the  El8h61tzta  cristhta.  The  Russians,  into 
whose  service  the  present  Elsholtz  went,  wrote  his  name  Eschscholtz,  by  mis- 
take. The  genus  is  now  so  well  established,  that  the  alteration  to  another 
generic  name  mieht  create  unnecessary  confusion.''  We  have  now,  in 
consequence,  Elsn61tzta  and  Eschscholtzia.  —  Peeonia  albifldra  y.  rdsea. 
— ^noth^ra  decdmbens.  An  annual  from  dry  soils  and  mountain  val- 
leys in  South  California,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  in  1827,  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  —  Escalldnta  rikbra;  Pentin.  Monog.,  and  EscallduAV.  A 
shrub  from  Chile,  with  numerous  twiggy,  rounded,  red  branches,  more  or 
less  pubescent,  and  sprinkled  with  pedicellated  glands,  and  terminal  pe- 
duncles of  deep  red  flowers.  Raised  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Liverpool, 
where  it  flowered  in  September  last,  and  supposed  to  be  hardy. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Hooker  has  at  last  thought  it  worth  while 
to  follow  Mr.  Lmdley,  Mr.  Sweet,  and  ourselves,  in  giving  the  derivation 
of  the  generic  names ;  his  next  step  is  to  give  the  accentuations ;  and  a 
third  step,  which  we  hope  the  public  will  induce  all  our  three  friends  to 
take,  is  the  adoption  of  our  mode  of  dcsienatine  classical,  aboriginal,  and 
commemorative  names  by  Italic  letters.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  pointing 
out  this  improvement*  in  September  last,  in  Pans,  to  Professors  Decan- 
doUe,  Mirbel,  Desfontaines,   and  others,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
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that  it  will  loon  be  adopted  by  oneor  more  of  them  in  their  botanical  pub- 
lication!. ^ 

We  arc,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  indifierence  of  Mr.  Curtii. 
the  conductor  and  proprietor  of  the  Botamcal  Magazine,  to  these  improve- 
ments. Does  be  or  Professor  Hooker  think  them  of  little  consequence  ? 
If  so,  we  can  tell  them,  and  some  other  editon  of  botanical  works  also, 
that  the  public  think  otherwise;  and  we  can  tell  them  also,  that,  if  they 
persist,  they  ynil  m  time  feel  this  to  be  the  case.  We  wish  every  success 
botii  to  the  Botamcal  Magazine  and  the  Botamcal  Rentier  ;  but  how  is  it 
possible  that  we  can  recommend  the  former,  when,  by  n^ecting  the  im- 

Cofementsof  the  day,  it  perversely  persists  in  keepuig  itself  inferior  to  the 
tter.  Let  the  Botamcal  Maaaxme  adopt  the  accentuations  and  the  Italic 
destgnations,  and  it  will  then  be  in  advance  of  even  the  Botanical  Regiiter. 
We  have  still  other  improvements  to  suggest,  but  we  shall  not  do  so  till 
we  see  these  adopted. 

Edwards^ $  Botamcal  Regiiter.  Continued  ^y  John  Lindlcy,  F.R.8.  L.S.  dec. 
Ph>fe88or  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
4i,  coloured. 

No,  VI L  for  September,  contains 

1173  to  1180.  Streptoc4rpus  R^zjj ;  Bignoni^c««r  §  Didymoc^rpese. 
(J!a.  88.)  This  beautiful  stove  peren- 
Dial  plant  flowers  every  month  m  the 
year,  in  great  profusion.  It  may  be  easilv 
culUvated  in  lieht  peat  and  loam,  with 
a  Jitle  sand,  and  increased  by  seeds.  — 
Colldmia  grandifI6ra  ;  PoIeinoniSlicefle. 
A  fine  hardy  annual  about  2  ft.  high, 
with  flowers  in  hemispherical  heads, 
stem  erect,  and  leaves  ovate-lanceolate. 
From  the  north-west  of  North  Ame- 
rica, by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  flowers 
abundantly  in  June  and  July.  It 
should  be  cultivated  in  a  poor  shadv  I 
border,  among  other  plants.  —  Lipans  [ 
(Uparos,  unctuous;  soft  rariace  of  % 
the  leaves  of  some  n>eeies)  Mt& ;  Or- 
chfdete.  A  «•  tender,  stove,  herbaceous  plant,"  discovered  near  Rio 
Janeiro  by  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain.  It  grows  freely  in  decayed  wood,  and 
flowers  in  Jul v  and  August.  —  Bdrberit  ripens ;  Berberidew,  This  hardy, 
evergreen,  yellow-flowered  shmb  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  part  of 
North  America,  and  flowers  in  April.  Promigated  with  difficulty  by  its 
creeping  roots.  —  />&pbne  h^brida.  «*  Nothing  is  known  of  its  origin." 
It  is  ^ite  hardy,  blossoms  nearlv  all  the  year,  anO  k  d<Mirable  from 
its  delicious  fragrance.  — T^ima  (an  anagram  of  Mit^Ia,  the  genus  from 
which  this  is  divided  by  Mr.  Brown)  grandifldra ;  iS^xifrSkgese.  A  hardy 
perennial  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  by  Mr. 
Menziesw  It  produces  its  flowers  in  April  and  May,  but  they  are  not 
rtrikin^y  beautiful.  ••  It  loves  a  shady  peat  border^  in  which  it  is  protected 
from  high  winds."  —  Lonic^a  invoiucriita ;  Ctoprifoli^coew  A  curious, 
hardy,  Tow,  rather  scrubby  shrub,  from  Hudson's  Bay,  in  1824.  It 
requires  peat  earth  in  a  shady  border.  Ei^toca  {eutokos,  fruitful ;  from  the 
number  of  seeds  which  it  bears)  multifl6ra;  Hydroph^lleae.  A  hardy 
annual  of  great  beauty,  from  dry,  exposed,  sandy  situations  in  the  north- 
west of  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  flowers  from  April  to  May, 
is  well  adapted  to  rockwork,  but  will  not  thrive  in  the  orainary  highly 
manured  sod  of  a  garden. 
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No,  VI H,  for  October,  contains 
1181  to  1187.  —  Bilb^rgta  pyramidMis ;  Bromeli^^^F.  A  beautifuU 
flowered  plant  from  South  America,  highly  deserving  cultivation.  >-  Clivta 
(named  in  compliment  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 
**  Such  a  compliment  has  long  been  due  to  the  noble  family  of  Clive,  and 
we  are  proud  in  having  thenonour  of  being  the  first  to  pay  it ")  n6bili8; 
Amanrlllc/tf^.  {Jig.  89.)  A  fine  ereen-house  pl^nt,  much  resembling  a 
Cyrtaothus,  of  easy  culture,  ana  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or 


fuckers. — Brodiae^a  grandifidra ;  Hemerocallides.  A  beautiful,  hardy,  bul* 
bous  plant,  with  purple  flowers,  from  North-west  America,  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1826,  and  grows  freely  in  a  peat 
border. —  Ferb^na  (from  fer/aertj  the  Celtic  name)  Melindr'u  (the  ver- 
nacular appellation  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres) ;  Ferben^cee.  A 
handsome  perennial  scarlet-flowered  plant,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
abundantly  flowering  from  cuttings  in  June  and  September,  but,  probably, 
requiring  a  frame  in  winter.  It  is  common  on  the  plains  of  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  San  Luis.  — 
Sophora  velutina ;  Legumin6sse.  **  A  fine  green-house  shrub,"  which,  if 
naturalised,  would  be  very  desirable.]  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  and  is 
raised  from  seed.  —  Galirdta  arist^ta.  A  handsome,  hardy,  nearly  ever- 
sreen,  perennial  plant,  with  fibrous  roots,  and  found  by  Mr.  David 
Douglas  in  the  north-west  of  North  America.  It  is  prop^ted  from  seeds, 
or  divisions  of  the  roots  and  flowers,  from  June  to  October.  —  Coto- 
ne&ster  (cotoneum,  the  name  of  the  quince,  bv  Pliny,  and  ad  instar,  similitude ; 
resemblance  to  quince)  microph^Ua ;  Pomacese.  A  hardy  evemreen  shrub, 
of  great  beauty,  flowering  in  April  and  May ;  the  flowers  frequently  in 
twos  or  threes.  It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  grows  from 
2  to  5  ft.  high. 

No.  IX.  for  November,  contains 
1188  to    1194.  —  Amaryllw  acuminata   var.   longipeduncul^ta ;   Ama- 
vyWideeR.    This  fine  variety  of  A.  acuminata  was  found  near  San  Pablo 
Quatro-Venados,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  and  differs  from  it  in 
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^oog  more  robust  in  its  growth,  with  narrower 

leaves,  longer  flower  stalks,  and  a  more  spreading 

umbel.    It  may  be  easilv  cultivated  in  a  co<m 

green^iouse.  —  Serk^iat  (the  Egyptian  divinity) 

eordigera   var.  longip^tala;  Orcmdefle.  (Jm^WC^) 

A  **  beautiful  spring  flower,  comnw  afeoot  Rome, 

in  very  dry  sou.**    It  is  noilMed  by  Tenore  as 

abounding  ai  tke  iMt  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near 

OttMHD,   MiHo,  Mortelle,  Portici,  &c^  inva- 

Oifefyki  very  dry  meadows. — Adenotrichia  {aden^ 

a  gland,  ikrix^  hair;  intermixture  of  hairs  and 

glimds  over  the  whole  plant)  amplenca(ilis ;  Com- 

p6sitae.    A  pretty  green-house  nerbaceous  plant, 

flowerinff  in  May.    Brought  from  Chile,  by  Mr. 

James  Mllae,  to   the  Horticultural  Society,  in 

1826.  —  C^sus  multifldrus;    Legumindte.    "A 

very  beautiful  hardy  border  shrub,  remarkable  for 

the  profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers  with  which 

its  long  slender  branches  are  laden."    It  does  not 

grow  above  3  or  3  ft.  high,  and  is  easily  propagated 

bv  lasers.    Its  native  country  is  unknown.  —  Del- 

phlniuin  Menzi^;  ilanunculluieK.    A  beautiful 

hardy    upright    perennial,    with    deo)     purple 

flowers,  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  by    Mr.  Menzies,    and    recently  by    Mr. 
•  Douglas. — Conanth^  {konoi,  a  cone,  and  amthera^ 

an    anther;  conical  arrangement)  campanulkta; 

^phod^ese.      A    hardy    bulbous-rooted  green- 
house   plant,    remaining  in    flower   for  several 

weeks,  and  remarkable  for  the  intense  bright  blue 

of  its  nodding  blossoms.    It  is  a  native  of  the 

higher    range    of  the    Cordilleras,   ^  appearin 

among   the    earliest  of  the  vernal  flowers  wit 

which   the  ereensward    is   adorned  on  the  first 

melting  of  the  snow.*'    It  recpiires  a  I^hf  sandy 

loam,  well  watered  when  coming  into  flower,  but  afto  the  blossoming  is 

over  to  be  kept  diy.  —  Calandrlnin  grandifl6ra ;  Portul^cese.    A  beautiful 

succulent  from  Chile,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  James  M*Rae,  in 

1896.  It  is  a  handsome  bush,  with  large  bright  rosy  purple  flowers,  and  fair 

glaucous  leaves.  Great  care  is  required  in  its  cultivation ;  cuttings  or  seeds. 
No.  X  for  December^  conttntu 

1 1 95  to  1202.— Ham^ta  (the  celebrated  Henry 
Louis  Duhamel  Dumonceau,  "  whose  researches 
in  vegetable  physiology  are  the  most  perfect 
model  of  patient  investigation,  and  accurate  de- 
duction, with  which  botanists  are  acquainted") 
ventriccisa;  /^ubi^ces.  **  A  handsome  hot- 
house plant,  ffTowin^  vigorously,  and  flowerinc 
in  abundance  in  nearly  all  the  summer  months." 
It  becomes  a  large  tree  in  its  native  country, 
Jamaica,  yielding  handsome  variegated  planks, 
called  by  the  cabinet-makers  Spanish  elm  or 
king  wood.  —  P^rus  spikria;  Pomkcece.  (fig, 
51,)  A  handsome  shrub,  or  small  tree,  but 
little  known,  and  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  hybrid  offspring  of 
the  mountain  ash,  and  the  arbutus-leaved  pear 
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of  North  America.^  It  flowers  m  June  and  July,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
very  small  quantity  of  berries.  Propagated  by  grafting  or  budding 
upon  the  stocks  used  for  the  appletree.  —  O'phrys  aranelfera  var.  lirobkta; 
Orchldese.  A  pretty  hardy  perennial  spring  plant,  when  wild  loving  to  grow- 
in  chalky  soil  among  short  grass;  and,  if  cultivated,  must  be  in  a  pot  in  a 
well  aired  frame  —  I/upinus  littorklis ;  Legumindsa?.  '<  A  hard^  perennial, 
flowering  from  June  to  October,  propagated  by  cuttings,  division  of  the 

roots,  and  seed This  species  is  abundant  on  the  sea  shore,  from  Cape 

Mendo9ino  to  Pitget's  Sound,  where  it  binds  toj^ther  the  loose  sand  with 
its  tough  branching  roots.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  river  Colombia 
as  winter  food.  For  this  purpose  it  is  prepared  by  drawing  the  roots  through 
the  fire,  until  all  their  moisture  is  dissipated;  when  they  are  tied  up  in  small 
bundles,  and  will  keep  for  several  months.  For  eating,  the  roots  are 
roasted  in  the  embers,  when  they  become  farinaceous.  The  vernacular 
name  of  the  plant  is  Somuuchian,  It  is  the  liquorice  spoken  of  by  Lewis- 
and  Clarke  (p.  452.),  and  by  the  navigators  who  have  visited  the  north-west 
coast  of  America."  —  Canav^tMa  bonari^nsis;  Lesrumindss.  A  lovely, 
climbing,  tender  stove  plant  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  flowering  during  most 
of  the  summer  months.  Cuttings.  —  Lob^ta  longifl6ra;  Loh&Utceof. 
(Jig,  32.) "  One  of  the  mostvenomous 
of  all  known  plants.  It  is  common 
in  St.  Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  , 
Martinique,  where  it  grows  in  damp 

ftlaces  and  by  the  sides  of  stream, 
n  this  country  it  is  only  cultivated 
in  the  stove,  where  it  is  a  rarity.  It 
is  an  annual,  flowering  in  July  apd 
August,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in 
length.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said 
to  prove  fatal  to  horses  which  eat 
it,  swelling  them  until  they  burst ; 
whence  the  Spaniards  call  it  Bebenta  cavaUos,  Taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a 
idolent  cathartic,  the  effects  of  which  no  remedy  can  assuage,  and  which  ends 
in  death.  The  juice  of  the  bruised  leaves  or  stem,  applied  to  the  eyes  or 
lips,  excites  a  severe  inflammation ;  as  Jacquin  tells  us  ne  found  to  his  cost, 
having  acddCiltally  allowed  some6f  the  iuice  to  remain  on  his  hands.  The  na- 
tives of  St.  Domingo  know  the  plant  well  under  the  nameof  Quoti^c."  Figured* 
from  a  specimen  grown  in  the  Syon  gardens,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  F.L.S.  —  Di- 
gitklis  (dtgitabtdum,  a  thimble;  form  of  flowers)  lacini^ta;  Scronhularines. 
A  hardv  perennial,  with  yellowish  green  flowers  in  June  ana  July.  In-, 
creasecf  by  division  of  the  roots.  I^om  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Young  of 
Epsom.  —  Gesn^rta  macrostkchya.  This  is  a  handsome  tender  stove  her- 
baceous plant  from  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1825,  by  Mr.  Sellow,  and  flowering  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

2^0,  XL  for  Jamtary,  1829,  contains 
1209  to  1209.  —  Conc^halus  naucleifldrus ;  i7rticeae.  *^  A  large  scandent 
woody  plant,  common  in  the  forests  of  Chittagong,  &c.,  and  the  eastern 
fitintier  of  Bengal,  with  beautiful  and  firagrant  nowf  rs  appearing  at  various 
dmes  throughout  the  year."  From  the  hot-house  of  the  Comte  de  Vandes 
at  Bayswater,  where  it  flowered  some  years  ago,  and  again  the  last  year. 

^  It  is  one  of  the  multitude  of  curious  and  beautiful  plants,  for  which  our 
country  is  indebted  to  the  splendid  liberality  of  the  Honourable  Court  of 
IMrectors  of  the  East  India  Company ;  a  hberality  truly  worthy  of  that 
princely  bodv,  which  has  been  exercised  in  a  manner  absolutely  unheard  of 
in  the  annals  •f  the  most  wealtl^  potentates,  or  of  the  most  powerful 
governments ;  and  which  may  be  justlv  asserted  to  have  conferred  more  real 
benefits  upon  science,  than  the  united  eflbrts  of  all  the  sovereign  princes  of 
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Europe.  Under  the  pfttroaage  and  protection  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  Wallich,  the  Flora  of  India  has 
been  explored  to  a  dc^gree  which  could  never  have  been  anticipated  iiv  the 
present  generation ;  and  the  brilliant  resulti  of  these  researches  have  not 
been  left  to  perish  in  a  few  private  gardens,  or  to  moulder  in  the  garrets 
of  inaccessible  and  unarranged  museums.  On  the  contrary,  enprmous  con- 
tributions have  been  making  for  years ;  not  only  all  England,  but  the  hot- 
houses of  the  roost  remote  gardens  of  Europe,  have  been  supplied  with  the 
▼egetable  wealth  of  India ;  and  the  best  port  of  the  Flora  of  Nepal  will  soon 
be  as  well  known  in  the  flower-gardens  of  English  cottagers,  as  to  the  Ne- 
palese  thediselves.  Of  dried  plants,  unheard  of  muitituoes  are  destined  by 
the  Company  for  distribution,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  VValUch,  among 
the  pubhc  and  private  collections  both  of  England  and  of  Europe.  In 
short,  the  obligatioi»  imposed  upon  us  by  these  acts  of  truly  Oriental  muni- 
ficence are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  has  become  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
Ben,  who  have  the  interests  of  science  and  of  civilisation  at  heart,  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  the  deep  sense,  which  they  cannot  but  feel, 
of  measures  which  so  redound  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Com- 
pany." 

H^sttf  cseriklea;    Ferben^cee.     A  beautiful  stove    shrub    with   blue 
flowers,  native    of  South  America   and  the  West  Indies,   from    Syon 
wardens. — Silvia,  involucriita;  Labiktae.     A  very  handsome  plant  from 
Mexico,  a   lovely  border  flower  during  the 
autumn  months,  and  in  the  conservatory  the     ^^ 
^eater  part  of  the  summer.  ProMgated  by  cut- 
tian.    From  Tate's  nursery  in  Sfoane  Street. 
—  MaxilJ^ria  dlikta  ;  -  Orcbfdee  §    V4nde<r. 
(JSg,  35.)    The  most  curious  of  the  Maxillaria 
tribe.     "The    bulbs  (J!s.33.  a\  ai  they  are     ^? 
improperlv  but  eonHaonly  caUeo,  of  this  tribe 
of  Ordildese  are,  in  iact,  stems  in  a  particular 
state.    Botanists  have  as  yet  given  no  definite       ^^iR^      V\ 
name  to  them,  wherefore  we  propose  hereafter      mK^^   Ji^ 
jta  distinguish  them  by  the  denomination  of  ^ 

fueudo-imUny  —  Fjrrus  angustif51ia.  A  hand- 
some hardy  sub-evergreen  shrub,  not  often 
fiMind  in  cultivation,  and  yet  deserving  to  be 
known  much  more  than  many  of  greater  note. 
Perfectly  hardy,  and  propagated  by  grafting  upon  the  common  crab  stock. 
— Pleednui  hybrida;  iZanuncul^cese.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  cut-leaved 
MBonies,  from  all  which  it  diflers  strikingly  in  the  deeper  red  of  its 
flowers.  The  study  of  the  paeonies,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Socie^,  *'has  now  made  it  evident  that  it  is  a  genuine  species.  At  least  we 
have  Mr,  Sabine's  authority  to  say  that  such  is  his  opinion."  —  Hed^chium 
cocdneum;  Scitamfnese.  •*  Wicfcly  different  from  all  the  other  species,  by 
the  deep  red  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  perfectly  spear-shaped  leaves." 
No,  XII.  for  Februmry,  conkam 

ISIO  to  IS16.  — Calatb^  grandifolia.  —  Cheldne  nemordsa.  Inter- 
mediate between  Pentst^on  and  Chel6ne.  **  k  native  of  mountain 
•wooila,  near  springs  and  rivulets,  in  the  north-west  part  of  North  America, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  flowering  from  July  to  September. 
it  was  raised  from  seeds  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety  in  1837, 
smd  flowered  in  July  and  August,  18S8."  It  prefers  a  rich  v^etable 
mould,  in  a  situation  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  —  Ksempfikta  Ro^ 
eoea^na.  Dedicated  by  Dr.  WaUich  to  his  «  highly  revered  friend  William 
Boflcoe,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  whose  ^endid  monograph  of  the  beautiful. 
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but  most  difficult,  tribe  to  which  both  those  plants  belong,  reflects  new 
lustre  upon  a  name  already  immortalised  in  tne  annals  of  literature  and 

philanthropy The  leaves  are  extremely  beautiful,  being  marked  on 

their  upper  surface  with  dark  green  and  purple  belts  or  spots,  not  very  un- 
like the  leaves  of  Mardnta  zebrlna."  For  the  information  given  respecting 
this  plant  and  the  following  one,  Mr.  Lindley  expresses  acknowledgment 
to  Dr.  Wallich,  adding,  that  that  information  will  serve  *'  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  minute  attention  which  has  been  civen  to  every  part  of  Indian 
botanv  by  our  distinguished  friend,  and  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
splendid  works,  to  the  publication  of  which  he  is  now  devoting  himself.*' 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  damp  shady  rocks,  upon  the  mountain  of  Taong 
Dong,  near  Ava,  1000  ft.  high,  and  with  us  requires  the  bark  stove.  — 
Phondota (/7A0/M  a  scale,  ota  ears;  scaly  earlike  bracteae  of  the  spike) 
imbrichta;  Gyn&n,  Monog.,  and  Orchldess  Malaxidese.  An  epiphyte  on 
the  mountains  west  of  Ava.  Tyr,  Wallich  remarks,  in  a  paper  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lindley,  that,  "  like  most  members  of  this  lovely  tribe,  it  is  easily  made 
to  grow  on  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  taking  care  to  place  some  vegetable 
mould  under  its  roots,  and  tving  it  so  as  to  retain  its  situation.  It  requires 
constant  huraectation,  which  is  easily  effected  by  means  of  a  small  vessel 
suspended  over  it,  with  a  perforated  bottom,  through  which  the  water  m 
let  down  upon  the  plant  bv  means  of  a  string,  the  upper  end  of  which  filts, 
though  it  Qoes  not  quite  shut  up,  the  aperture  of  the  vessel.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  separating  its  bulbous  stems,  which  generally  form  dense  tufts, 
omamentecl  with  evergreen,  dark-coloured,  shinmg  leaves,  of  a  peculiarlv 
firm  and  leathery  texture.'*  —  Calceolkiia  floribimda.  A  fine  hardy  su^ 
fi'utescent  species,  newly  introduced  from  Chile.  Best  treated  as  an 
annual,  turned  into  the  open  border  in  May,  and  left  in  the  autumn  to 
perish.  —  Calceolkria  ascendens.  Succeeds  perfectly  in  the  open  border 
during  summer.  Raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  James  M'Rae, 
upon  clayey  banks  on  the  Cordilleras.  ^-  Xruplnus  omktus.  In  mountain 
valleys  near  the  river  Colombia.  Perennial,  flowering  from  May  till 
the  end  of  November.  **  Mr.  Douglas  remarks  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  tribe." 

This  number  completes  vol.  xiv.  of  a  work  which  only  requires  the  in- 
dications in  Italic  letters,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  literal  translation 
of  specific  names,  distinguishing  the  expletive  additions  by  Italics,  as  in  this 
Magazine  and  in  Horiicus  BrUarmicut,  to  be  very  much  to  our  satisfaction. 

Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5«. ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2«.  6d. 

PaH  CXXXVII.  for  September,  contains 
1361  to  1970.  —  Xyl6steum  campaniflorum.  A  neat  bushy  shrub^  quite 
hardy,  about  2  ft.  high ;  supposed  to  come  fi'om  North  America.  Increased 
by  layers  in  good  garden  soil.  — -  M4rica  martinicdnsis.  From  Martinique, 
and  not  a  foot  high ;  roust  be  cultivated  in  a  stove  in  loam  and  peat  soil ; 
flowers  early  in  spring.  —  CntBd'gfis  Qxyacdntha  punicea.  A  beautiful 
variety  of  thorn,  quite  hardy,  and  tree  in  growth,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
any  garden;  may  be  increased  by  budding  upon  the  whitethorn— Passi- 
fldra  HerbertsdRn.  From  New  Holland  a  tew  years  ago.  "  It  requires  the 
protection  of  a  green-house,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings."  It  flowers 
m  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  produces  finit.  ^-  JBrica,  bruniddes*  From 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1790,  and  requires  a  li^ht  airy  green-house ;  by 
cuttings  in  sandy  peat  earth.  —  7Vis  cristata.  A  dehcate  and  beautiful  hardy 
species,  fix>m  North  America,  increased  by  separating  the  roots ;  it  likes 
ft  shady  situation.  —  Mirb^ta  dilat^ta.  From  the  south-west  coast  of  New 
Holland,  by  Mr.  Brown.     Its  flowers  are  elegant ;  it  requires  the  green- 
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house,  and  is  increased  by  eutting*  in  n  sandy  peat  soil,  with  a  small  part 
loam.  —  5emperviTum  calicifiSnae.  From  Madeira,  by  Mr.  C.  Smith.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  requires  a  green-house  in  winter ;  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  in  sandy^  loam.-^  Ver6nica  caucasica.  From  Caucasus  in  1815. 
It  is  perennial,  quite  hardy,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring  in  a  light  loamy  soil.  -—  Tricbonema  cruciktum. 
A  minute  pretty  Mav  and  June  flowering  bulbous  plant.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  requiring  a  warm  situation  m  a  narrow  border,  in 
sandy  peat* 

Part  CXXXrilLfor  October^  eoniauu 
1371  to  1580.-— Mirbelia  reticulata.  A  pleasing  green-house  plant,  from 
New  Holland,  flowering  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  propagated  by  cut- 
tings.—  Gaulth^rta  Skallon,  A  pretty  hardy  plant,  from  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  growing  in  the  shade  in  peat  earth  ;  cuttings.  —  GBilium 
grse^cum.  A  pretty  hardy  plant.  —  Cotonoiister  microph^lla.  A  fine  ever- 
green hardy  shnib,  from  Nepal;  cuttings. •— JSrica  coccinea.  —  Prostan- 
tb^ra  violkcea.  A  soft  shrubby  plant,  from  New  Holland ;  cuttings,  peat 
and  loam.  —  Boronta  denticulbta.  An  ornamental  ^en-house  plant,  from 
New  Holland ;  cuttings,  bandy  peat  —  Flola  drills.  From  North  Ame- 
rica. Cultivated  without  difficulty  in  light  loam,',by  separating  the  roots  in 
spring.  —  Medic^o  arbdrea.  A  bright,  diffuse,  and  snowv-flowered  plant, 
from  Greece  and  Italy ;  cilttings  m  li^ht  loam.  —  Pol/gala  Senega.  A 
herbaceous  plant,  from  Canada,  about  6  ui.  high,  and  flowering  in  Ane  in 
sandy  loam  and  peat. 

Part  CXXXIX.  for  November y  eontaint 
1381  to  1390.  —  Maur&ndia  Barclataiui.  A  beautiful  climbing  plant,  from 
Mexico.  —  AzUea  nudiflora  tricolor.  A  fine  variety,  firom  North  America. 
—  ilnchi^sait&lica.  A  moderately  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  from  Italy.  ^ 
Gyps6phila  glomerkta.  A  hardy  perennial,  from  Tauria.  —  Erica  decdra. 
A  very  pretty  kind,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  Rudb^cktu  hirta.  A 
beautifiu  hardy  perennial,  from  North  America.  —  TVikcrium  pyren^eum. 
A  pretty  herbaceous  plant,  from  the  Pyrenees.  —  ilstrigalus  brevifldrus.  A 
hardv  low  shrubby  plant,  from  Armenia.  —  Peripldca  graeVa.  From  the 
soutn  of  Europe.  —  i?rigeron  >^114rstt.  A  moaerately  hardy  perennial, 
firom  the  south  of  Europe. 

Part  C XL.  for  December ^  cotUahu 

1391  to  1400.  —  Triffon^la  ruth^nica.  A  neat  Siberian  perennial. — 
CotylMon  ovkta.  —  Erica,  laeVis.  —  AzMea  calendulkcea.  A  hardy  bushy 
shrub,  from  North  America.  —  Nitr^ria  Schob^.  A  hardy  low  spreading 
shrub,  from  the  salt  and  nitrous  deserts  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  — 
Mon&rda  purpikrea.  A  hardy  perennial,  from  the  mountains  of^ Virginia.  -— 
r^prdmoa  inciMu—- Sinnfnffia  velutina.  —  Grat2ola  a6rea.  A  hardy  solden- 
yellow-flowered  perennisl,  from  North  America,  thriving  in  san<fy  peat 
earth.  —  Dracocephalum  denticulktum. 

This  part  completes  the  fifteenth  volume  of  this  pretty  and  economical 
work,  wnich  we  should  like  to  see  a  little  more  scientific,  and,  at  least,  the 
natural  orders,  derivations,  accentuations,  indications,  and  short  generic 
flood  specific  characters  in  English,  ghren. 

Part  CXLLfor  January,  1889,  coniami 
1401  to  1410.  — /Ted^rum  elongktum.  A  hardy  perennial  received 
from  Dr.  Fischer,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  18S6.  —  Calceolaria  /^lantaginea. 
From  Chile.  Herbaceous,  and  requirine  the  green-house  in  winter. — 
Spmt^  racciniifbha.  A  low  shrub,  from  Nepal,  with  white  flowers,  and^  of 
easy  propagation    and   culture.  —  Roscdea  piirpil^ea  (/!g.  54.);   Scit»- 
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mfneee.  From  Nepal.  ''  Deservedly  named  by 
Sir  h  E.  Smith  in  honour  of  the  excellent  Mr. 
Ro8coe,who  has  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  labours  to  illustrate  this  interesting  order 
of  plants."  Stove,  in  sandy  loam,  and  difficult 
to  propagate.  —  On6sma  taurica.  A  brilliant  little 
hen>aceou8  plant,  from  Tauria  and  Caucasus. 
Light  loam,  and  not  easily  propagated,  unless  seeds 
are  obtained. — Camp&nula  capillkris.  About  6  in. 
high.  From  New  South  Wales.  —  ilcjiiU^  rdsea. 
From  Hungary  in  182J.— Calkdium  zamisefdlium ; 
^roideae.  A  singular  and  curious  plant,  from 
Brazil.  Stove.  —  £rica  cin^ea  atropurpikrea. 
From  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  grows  well 
m  >  pot,  and  may  be  increased  with  facility  by 
cuttings. — i4conhum  neuberg^nse.  A  hardy  per- 
ennial, from  Styria  and  Hungary,  in  1823. 

"Part  CXLILfor  February^  contains 
1411  to  I4S0.  —  Eccremocdrpus  (ekkremisy  pendulous,  karpot^  fruit) 
fc^dber;   Didynkm.  Angios.  and  Scrophularinese.  (^.35.)     A  beautiful 
climbing  plant,  lately  introduced  from  South 
America.    "  Its  stems  are  half  shrubby,  in  its 
native  country  running  over  the  budies,  and ,' 
flowering  nearly  throughout  the  year.    With 
us  it  blooms  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
and  is  very    ornamental,    especially  when 
planted  in  the  full  ground.    It  requires  pro- 
tection from  frost,  and  will  grow  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  increasing  either  by  cuttings  or* 
seeds,  which  ripen  very  well  in  this  country." 
— 5tkchys  dspera.— JSrtca  prae^^cox. — Cera- 
tochilus  {Jcerate,  two  horns,  cheilot,  lip ;  two 
horns  of  the  lip) ;  Gyn&n.  Monog.  and  Or- 
chfdece.    From  Trinidad  in  1824,  with  large, 
fragrant,  but  fleeting,  flowers.  Stove;  in  moss, 
sawdust,  and  sand,  with  a  good  supply  of 
water.  —  F6chsia  multifldra.  Handsome,  like 
all  the  other  species,  and  bears  the  winter  pretty  well  in  a  warm  sheltered 
situation.  —  Aneimia  PhilKtidis ;  Cryptoe.  Mlic.  An  interesting  Ibrn,  from 
the  forests  of  St.  Domingo,  and  from  Trinidad.  —  lAdtrit  sphaeroldea.  — 
JPhMx  divaric^ta.  — 2^ephyi^thes  Candida;  Hexdn.  Monog.  and  Z>ilikces. 
—  Pentst  toop  angustifolium.    Pretty ;  from  Mexico,  by  R.  Barclay,  Esq., 
of  Bury  Hill ;  cuttings,  in  good  garden  soil. 

The  Britith  Mower-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 

monthly.   Ss. 

No,  LXVILfor  September,  contains 
265  to  268.  -^  £8chfich61tzta  califdmica ;  Papaverkceas.  Perennial,  with 
a  fleshy  root  and  bipinnatifid  glaucous  leaves,  and  golden-yellow  flowers. 
Discovered  a  great  many  vears  ago  by  Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  but 
living  plants  &nt  raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  David  Douglas.  Flowers 
and  ripens  seeds  freely,  -r  Polemooium  villdsum.  Pretty ;  hitherto  scarce, 
hut  now  plentiful  in  Kussel^s  nursery  at  Battersea.  •--AlstrGem^cta  Simsu; 
Ainaryllidea,  The  roots  long  fleshy  white  tubers ;  the  leaves  5  in.  long, 
and  1  in.  broad  at  the  widest  pact,  very  much  twisted,  and  elaucous ;  the 
flowers  in  terminal  umbels  of  an  orangy  scarlet,  open  and  a  uttle  reflexed. 
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muL  -r-  CEnotb^ra  rdfeo-41ba ;  Oiii^g;iM«.  An  lunual.  ^  One  of  the 
most  beaattfal  ipeciei  of  the  genus,  and  thrivet  well  in  the  open  border." 
Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  prodnctiony  produced  in  the  Gennan  gardens. 

No,  LXFIIL/or  October,  amimmi 

969  to  S78.  -—  ^h^um  (from  the  river  Rha,  now  the  Volga,  beyond  which 
0OWS  a  root  bearing  its  name,  much  renowned  in  medicine,  according  to 
X)iosoorides ;  from  rheo^  to  flow,  in  allusion  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus)  aostiMe ;  Polyvdaeae.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  large, 
their  margin  set  with  little  red  glands ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  blood-red,  as 
are  the  seed-vessds ;  and,  from  theie  circumstances,  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  eveiy  other  species  of  the  genus  yet  known.    Dr.  Wallich,  of  Cal- 


cntta,  firrt  transmitted  feeds  of  thb  tpecies  to  England ;  from  which  plants 
wete  raised  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esif ,  or  Boyton  House,  and  flowered  in  June, 
1828.  Mr.  Ijon  and  Mr.  Sweet  consider  it  **  undoubtedly  the  handsomest 
species  of  the  genus,"  indenendentlv  of  ^  the  interest  attached  to  it  as  a 
medicinal  plant."    The  following  description  is  by  Mr.  David  Don :  — 

"  The  stem  in  the  cultivated  plant  is  from  7  to  10  ft.  high ;  the  leaves 
are  numerous,  ample,  ^xid  of  a  grassy  green ;  the  flowers  are  smaller  than 
ia  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  or  a  dark  or  blood-red  colour,  and  dis« 
posed  in  many  branched  dusten ;  the  weds  that  afterwards  appear  are 
dark  red,  with  a  highly  polished  surfiice,  resembling,  at  a  distance,  dusters 
of  gtittenng  beads.  When  bruised,  they  emit  a  poweriul  odour  of  rhubarb, 
are  highly  astringent,  and  dye  the  fingen  red,  from  the  quantity  of  colouring 
matter  contained  in  the  testa.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  appears  to  ri^n 
its  leeds  even  more  copiously  than  the  other  iipedes ;  and,  from  some  tnab 
that  have  been  made  with  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  it  seems  disposed  to 
vindicate  its  medidnal  daims  even  in  our  own  climate.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  dbtinguish  it  among  its  congeners.  The 
late  period  of  flowering  deserves  also  to  be  remarked.  As  all  the  species 
are  endowed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  similar  properties,  much  dif- 
ierence  of  opinion  has  arisen,  both  among  botanists  and  pharmacologists^ 
respecting  the  one  that  yidds  the  rhubaro  of  commerce.  Linnseus  con- 
sidered it  at  first  as  the  produce  of  his  R,  Rhab4rbarum  or  undulktum,  but 
he  afterwards  appears  to  have  altered  bis  opinion  in  fiivour  of  R.  palmktum ; 
which  opinion  has  bc«n  almost  universally  adopted  by  pharmacological 
writers^  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  qualities  of  the  root  of  R,  paU 
mktum  differ  materially  from  the  Turkey  rhubarb  of  the  shops :  but  this 
detesioration  has  been  attributed  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  The 
R.  aastrkle  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  great  table  lands  of  central  Asia, 
between  the  latitudes  of  51°  and  aqP,  where  it  is  found  to  flourish  at  an 
devadon  of  1 1,000  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  Large  quantities  of  the 
roots  are  annually  collected  for  exportation, in  the  Chinese  provinces  within 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Himalaya.  The  best  is  that  which  comes  by  way  of 
Russia,  as  greater  care  is  taken  in  the  selection;  and  on  its  arrival  at 
Kiacbte,  wi^in  the  Rusrian  frontiers,  the  roots  are  carefully  examined,  and 
the  damaged  pieces  removed." 

Mr.  Sweet  has  been  **  informed  that  the  stems  of  the  leaves  have  the  same 
efiect  as  the  root ;  only,  of  course,  a  greater  portion  of  them  will  require  to 
be  used.  They  may  be  made  up  in  a  small  tart,  like  the  stems  of  the 
common  rhubarb."  Culture  as  in  the  other  species,  covering  the  roots  a 
little  in  very  severe  winters. 

Tropse^olum  tricoldrura.  {Jie.  96.)  The  root  is  tuberous,  oblong,  with  a 
roneh  brown  bark ;  the  stem  slender,  dimbiog  to  the  height  of  io  or  12  ft.. 
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by  the  twisting  of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves ;  the 
leaves  are  peltate,  and  so  deeply  divided,  as  lit  a  dis- 
tance to  resemble  those  of  the  common  lupine;  the 
flowers  are  Numerous,  axillary,  of  a  glossy  scarlet 
orange  colour,  with  a  circle  of  dark  purple,  nearly 
black,  round  their  margin.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  climbers  that  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country  for  some  time ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  its  tuberous  roots,  about  the  size 
of  beans,  will  be  as  much  in  demand  for  planting 
close  to  bowers  and  verandas,  as  those  of  crocuses 
.are  for  beds  and  borders.-  **  Some  roots  of  the  pre- 
sent^ and  another  species,  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Anderson  by  Miss  Oriana  Georgiana  Reinagle,  who 
received  them  from  Miss  White,  daughter  of  the 
•  Vice-Consul  at  Valparaiso."  We  hope  Mr.  Sweet 
'  will  take  the  first  convenient  opportunity  of  dedicating  a  genus  to  eaclt  of 
these  young  ladies.  —  Salpigl6ssis  atropurpikrea ;  5!r)lknese.  Perennial,  or 
pefhaps  biennial ;  the  leaves  elliptically  oblong  and  sinuated ;  the  iiowers 
large,  dark  purple,  sometimes  nearly  black,  and  orange-coloured  in  the 
throat ;  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation. 
A  light  rich  soil,  a  warm  border,  with  a  little  protection  in  winter ;  pro* 
pagation  bv  cuttings  under  hand-glasses,  or  by  seeds  which  ripen  plentifully. 
—  Tax&nthema  (taxis,  arrangement  or  order,  anihemot,  flowery ;  flowery 
> arrangement  of  the  s()ikes)  inckna;  Plumbagineae.  Perennial;  lanceolate 
leaves^  and  small  flowers,  varying  from  dark  red  to  nearly  white.  Very 
handsome,  and  of  easy  culture  in  rich  loamy  soil,  rather  sandy. 

No,  LXIX./br  Novertther^  contains 
273  to  276.  —  Cyclob6thra  barb^ta ;  Tulipacea,  Bulbous-rooted,  vrith 
very  long  leek-like  leaves ;  stem  slender,  leaty,  and  about  a  foot  hieh  ;  and 
the  flowers  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  nodding.  —  i>is  tridentkta; 
/rfdese.  A  very  handsome  and  singular  species,  from  North  America,  vnth 
purple  flowers;  at  present  rather  scarce,  but  thrives  well  in  the  open  border 
of  the  garden ;  pretty  readily  increased  b^  divisions  of  the  root.  —  Bchev^ 
ria  grandtfdlia;  Crassullicese.  This  magnificent  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
suflhitescent  and  succulent,  with  thick,  smooth,  blue  leaves ;  stalk  upwards 
of  5  a,  high,  and  flowers  variegated  with  orange,  purple,  and  blue;  the 
leaves,  though  they  appear  firm,  come  off  easily.  It  flowers  abundantly  in 
a  light  sandy  soil  by  ttie  side  of  a  wall  in  a  southern  aspect,  and  covered 
by  a  mat  in  firosty  weather.  —  Hunnenidnnia  (**  We  have  named  it  in  com- 
pliment to  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Hunneman,  who,  through  his  numerous 
correspondents  in  various  countries,  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a 
greater  number  of  plants  to  our  collections  than  almost  any  other  indi- 
vidual ;  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  a  genus  has  never  been  named 
after  him  before."  We  agree  with  Mr.  Sweet  in  wondering  that  no  one 
has  before  dedicated  a  genus  to  Mr.  Hunneman ;  and  the  only  way  of 
accounting  for  it  that  we  can  think  of  is,  that  botanists  have  felt  that  the 
long  and  unremitted  services  rendered'by  him  to  Science  and  scientific  men, 
have  been  too  serious  to  admit  of  the  light  and  ordinary  idea  recurring  to 
them,  of  rewarding  these  services  by  a  compliment.  There  is  not  a  botanist 
or  reading  gardener  on  the  Continent  or  in  this  country  to  whom  the  name 
of  Hunneman  is  not  familiar;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  former 
are  under  personal  obligations  to  him,  for  transmitting  them  seeds,  speci- 
mens, or  books.  We,  of  course,  include  ourselves  among  the  number,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  services  which  we  are  con- 
■  tinually  receiving  at  his  hands.)/umari£ef<^lia.  An  erect  branching-stemmed 
plant,  with  linear  leaflets,  and  large  spreading  flowers  of  a  golden-yellow 
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It  wa§  wmMt  m  tkm  caBmiQD  of  Robert  Barclay,  Em].,  of  Bury 
Hill,  from  «eed8  received  from  Mexico. 

No.  L  XX,  for  DeeewAery  eomimas 
977  to  980.  —  HMsem  rdteut.  A  pereimial  from  Italy,  with  large  rote* 
eolonred  flowers,  upoo  stems  from  3  to  4  ft.  high,  but  **  requiring  to  be 
crown  in  some  moist  situation,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  likely  to  flower.  -^ 
Moric4ndia  arv^osis ;  Cmciient.  Biennial,  with  glaucous  obovate  leaves, 
and  eiegant  puq>le  lUac  flowers.  From  the  south  of  Europe  in  1739,  but 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens.  From  the  Epsom  nursery.  —  Poten- 
tilla  RusseUtdsa.  (^-37.)  **  The  present  splendid-flowenng  plant  is  of 
hybrid  origin,  being  intermediate  between  P.  for-  ^    _ 

a»6sa  and  P.  atropurpurea,  var>'ing  with  leaves  con- 
taining three,  four,  and  five  leaflets.  It  was  nused 
finom  seed  laak  year,  by  Mr.  W.RusseU, at  his  nursery 
at  Battersea»  who  has  employed  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  the  plants  of  this  genus,  to  try  to  obtain  some- 
thing handsome  firom  them ;  and  his  labour  has  been 
so  mr  crowned  with  success  in  obtaining  the  present 
fiaadsome  plant,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  hardy  perennial  plants  that  need 
tie  cultivaled  ia  the  open  borders  of  the  flower-^- 
4len,  and  is  well  de&erving  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Neither  of  its  parents  cao  come  near  it  in  brilliancy 
of  colour,  which  b  of  a  glossy  scarlet.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  and  thrives  well  in  the  open  borders  in  the 
common  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  di- 
viding at  the  root,  but  is  not  likely  to  rinen  seeds, 
as  the  anthers  are  mostly  all  without  pollen ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  soon 
to  become  common.  Mr.  Russell  has  already  increased  it,  and  informs  us 
that  he  is  now  selling  the  plants  at  one  guinea  each."  —  Camp^ula  dich6- 
toma.  Annual,  with  nodding  purplish  blue  flowers ;  very  nretly,  and  quite 
a  distinct  species^  lately  introduced  from  Greece  to  Bury  Hill. 

No.  LXXI.for  January,  contaim 
'  381  to  384.' — Hefmta  xalicifolia.  (^g.38.)  A  handsome  little  bushy 
evergreen  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has 
been  cultivated  several  years  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Berlin.  Warm  border,  and  a  little  protection  in 
winter.  —  Georgina  *  (J.  G.  Georgi,  a  Russian  bo- 
tanist, author  of  various  works,  among  others,-  A 
Description  of  SL  Petersburg,  8vo,  1723)  crockta; 
Comp6sitas.  The  DMia  fulgens  of  gardeners.  — 
ZrUplnus  canoliculatus.  Frutescent,  handsome,  and 
stately ;  raised  at  Bury  Hill,  but  its  native  country 
at  present  unknown.  —  Lob^ta  Tupa,  Perennial^ 
somewhat  frutescent,  sessile  woolly  leaves,  and  scar- 
let flowers  tinged  with  orange.  From  Mr.  Lambert's 
garden  at  Boyton,  where  it  grows  loft,  high,  and, 
though  a  native  of  Peru,  is  ouite  hardy.  •*  'liie  juice 
of  the  present  plant  is  said  to  be  very  noisonous, 
which,  we  believe,  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  those  of  the  whole  genus.'* 


*  This  is  Willdenow's  name  for  the  D4hltdr,  and  Mr.  Sweet  very  properly 
prefers  it ;  because,  unknown  to  Willdenow,  a  Cape  genus  had  been  named 
bdhlta  by  Thunberg.  Thunberg's  genus,  therefore,  bad  the  right  of  priority ; 
in  consequence  of  which  DecandoUe,  Kunth,  and  most  of  the  Contiiiaatal 
botanists,  have  adopted  the  name  of  Georgina.    As  this  change  is  unques- 
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No.  LXXILfor  Febniaryt  conUdnt 
985  to  288.  —  Pod61epi8  (jpofct,  a  foot,  lefyU,  a  scale;  footstalks  to  the 
scales  of  the  involucrum)  gridlis;  Gompositas  C^arduliceaB  Asthnas.  ^  A 
very  pretty  plant,  from  New  South  Wales,  to  the  garden  of  Robert  Barclay, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  quite  as  hardy  and  of  as  easy  culture  as  the  common 
annual  Everlasting."  —  Hibiscus  Afoscheiktos;  Jlfalvkcese.  Beautiful ;  from 
the  collection  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  at  Boyton  House.  ^  It  is  seldom 
that  the  present  plant,  or  H,  pal^stris,  produces  flowers  in  our  gardens. 
The  reason  u,  without  doubt,  tfaraugh  their  being  planted  in  too  dry  a 
situation,  their  native  places  of  growth  ip  America  being  in  swamps  and 
marshes.  Pursh  mentions  the  present  spedes  as  growing  in  swamps  and 
salt  marshes,  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  and  plentifully  in  the  marshes 
round  the  Salt  Lake,  Onondago,  New  York ;  flowering  from  August  to 
October."  It  is  most  probably  owing  to  the  very  wet  summer  that  they 
flowered  so  freely  this  season,  and  by  being  planted  in  a  moist  situation ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  would  flower  as  readily  every  season  if 
planted  near  a  jpond,  or  in  any  wet  swampy  ground.  They  are  quite  harder, 
and  are  readily  increased  by  oividing  at  tne  root,  or  by  seed.  —  OiUa  capi- 
iktEL;  Polemonilkcee.  One  of  the  interesting  discoveries  **  made  by  our 
indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  David  Douglas,  in  the  north-west  regions  of 
America.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  flower 
border,  which  it  adorns  durinj;  the  summer  months  with  its  numerous  tufts 
of  pretty  Uue  flowers."  It  is  annual ;  but,  if  sown  at  diflerent  seasons, 
between  March  and  August,  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  all  the 
summer  and  autumn.  —  Didnthus  eigantkis;  OEuryophj^leee  Siltoeae.  A 
gigantic  species,  from  the  nurserv  or  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom,  and  noted 
there  from  seeds  received  from  Malaga. 

Qeramdceof.  By  Robert  Sw^e^  FliS.Jkc.   In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  5f . 

Nbs.  L  lo  FIJI,  of  Second  Series,  from  July,  1828,  to  Februaty,  1829, 

contain 

1  to  31.  —  Camp;^lia  lacinikta,  Pehirf6nium  malachraef51ium,  P.  abutilo- 
tdes,  P.  mml&nthum,  P.  megalefon,  P.  melanostlctum,  P.  Victoriimwii, 
P.  me^ostictum,  P.  calliston,  P.  magnift^lium.  —  P.  Obrientdntim.  **  In 
compliment  to  Miss  O'Brien,  authoress  of  several  interesting  papers  in 
Loudon's  Gardenef's  Magazine,  and  the  Magaidne  of  Natural  mstory,** 
—  P.  ^phicum.  Very  handsome. — P.  a?nanthifl51ium,  P.  rhodop^talon, 
P.  decorum,  P.  flkgrans.  —  P.  Loudont^um.  «  Splendid  and  very  distinct ; 
raised  bv  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  at  Coombe 
Wood,  from  a  seed  of  P.  sanguineum,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  P.  auran- 
tliteum,  or  some  nearly  related  sort,  so  that  it  is  intermediate  between  two 
very  distinct  tribes,  partaking,  in  an  equal  degree,  of  both.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  have  seen  a  more  splendid  flower,  its  colour  being  quite  daz- 
zling when  in  full  bloom.  We  have  named  it  in  compliment  to  our  respected 
friend,  Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon,  &c  &c."  [For  which  we  return  our  best  thanks 
to  Mr.  Sweet;  the  more  especially,  for  having  selected  so  very  distinct  and 
hitndsome  a  variety.]  —  P.  hsmastfctum,  P.  crat8^[if51ium,  F.  nikbilum,  P. 
TkbCiT^UB,  P.  papyraceum,  P.  Lawrancedfstim,  P.  concr^tum,  P.  pentastio- 
turn,  P.  ^tum,  P.  vesdfluum,  P.  latidentktum,  P.  eratinum,  P.  dnctum,  P. 
beterom&llum,  and  P.  poculifolium. 


tjonably  just,  we  trust  every  young  gardener  will  immediately  adopt  it; 
those  who  do  not  own  to  being  young,  may  of  course  continue  in  their  old 
nomenclature. 


Cisiinea. — Boianic  Gardetu^^  FlorUes  Guide.      165 

Ckihiex,   By  Robert  Sweet,  FJL8.  Ac    In  8to  Numbeny  every  alternate 

Month.  3#. 

No,  XX,  for  SepUmbery  amtams 
77  to  80.  —  Heli&nthemam  Tineiue.  Tnuling^  suffirutescent,  Teiy  much 
brandied,  and  covered  with  yellow  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  tuamer. 
—  Cbtot  acudfiWut.  A  free-growing  bat  dwarf  plant,  quite  hardy,  with 
white  flowers  neariy  all  the  summer.  -*  H.  vii^gSktum.  Numerous  brandiea, 
linear  leaves,  and  pink  floWers,  requirine  some  protection  during  winter.  — 
H.  nummul^rium.  Procumbent,  variame  ovate  hairy  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers.    Quite  hardy. 

Ho.  XXL/or  No9ember,  amUms 
81  to  84.  —  Helifuithemum  scabrdsum.  (JSg,  89.)    A  handsome,  small. 
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bushy  shrub^  firom  the  Bristol  nursery,  with  yd- 
low  flowers,  and  requiring  a  little  protection  in 
winter.  —  H.  racemosum.  An  uprignt  shrub^  well 
adapted  for  omamendnff rocfcwork,firom  itsglossy 
ibliage,  and  flowering  sll  the  summer.  Flowers 
white. —  H.  £lutin6siun.  Slender  asoendinc  hairy 
stemSySmall  miear  leaves,  and  small  ydlow£>wers. 
Raised  from  seed  received  from  Soain,  in  the  gar- 
den of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  Boyton  House. 
Requires  a  little  protection  during  winter.  —  ds- 
tus  ladanlferus  var.  albifl^rus.  Veiy  handsome. 
Requires  a  little  protection  during  wmter. 

No,  XXILfor  January^  18S9,  contahu 
85  to  88.— -HeHintbemum  oelindicum.  A 
prettv  little  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers.  — 
H.  roseum  v.  miiltiplex.  A  pretty  double  variety, 
with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  thriving  well  in  rockwork.  —  dstus 
aspenfl^lius.  A  handsome,  strong,  upright,  evergreen  shrub,  with  white 
flowers.  —  H./K)lif5iium.  This  pretty  species  b  quite  hardy,  and  adapted 
for  rockwork ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  leaves  are  oblong  and  linear* 

2%e  Botanic  Garden,    By  B.  Maund,  FJJS.  &c    In  small  4to  Numbers, 
ii)onthly.    Large  paper,  U.  6d,;  small  paper.  It. 

No.  XLIF./or  Jueusi,  1898,  to  No.  L.for  February,  1899,  coniam 
1 79  to  900.  —  Jnchusa  it&lica.  '^  Desirable  for  the  brilliant  colour  of  its 
flowers.  —  Ondnis  hirclna,  JSiMpa  suavMens,  /SEdlla  btfolia,  Adsa  semper- 
fl6rens»  Erythrdnium  americ^num,  OtniXitna  v6iia,  St^ia  purpjkrea,  £ry« 
thrdnium  D^ns  ckiis,  jPh\6x  divaric^ta,  Fritillkria  mele^gns,  Tlij^us 
lanudndsus,  Ribei  aiireum,  PhI6x  nivklis,  Jnemone  hort^osis,  &llla  siUrica, 
Er6mum  hymenddes,  ifyp6ricum  Kalmt^tim,  Pam^bsia  paKistris,  Mal- 
cdmia  maritima.  —  RdetL  BibksKe  lihea.  Accompanied  by  plain  and  concise 
directions  for  budding  roses;  illustrated  by  six  very  neat  wood-cuts.  —  ^ne- 
radne  Pulsatilla,  Clarkia  pulch^a.— Camp4nii]a  lactifldra.  Handsome  and 
free-growing ;  and,  accoroing  to  Plurkinson,  the  distilled  water  of  the  whole 
plant  "  d^inseth  the  skinne^  and  maketh  the  face  very  splendent  and 
cleare." 

The  Floritft  Gmde  and  CuUwator^s  Directory,  kc  By  Robert  Sweet^F JJ3. 
dec    In  8VO  Numbers,  monthly.  3«.  coloured ;  9#.  plain. 
No.  XV.  for  September^  1898,  to  No.  XX,  for  February,  1899,  contain 
57  to  80.  —  Penelope  Tulip.   White,  edged  with  a  dark  velvety  purple. 
-^  More's  Navarino  Auricula.  .  Very  pretty.  —  Erasmus  Picotee.    Hand- 
some.—  Le  Vrai  Noir  Ranunculus.    Flowers  yery  double,    and  black. 
—  Quillafiki    Ranunculus.     Very  double.  —  Lady  of  the  Lake  Tulip. 
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A  white,  spreading,  opea  flower^  edged  with  a  velvety  purple  —  Wild'* 
Black  and  Clear  Auricula.  Prefty,  and  white-edged. —  Cordon  Bleu  Car- 
nation. A  handsome,  very  large,  and  double  variety.  —  The  Morning 
Sur  Georgina  (Dahlia).  Very  handsome  deep  crimson. —  Sir  George 
Duckett  Tulip.  Handsome,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  variegated  with 
scarlet  and  dark  velvet.  —  Pucelle  de  uand  Carnation.  Very  handsome. — 
Julius  Ranunculus.  A  curious  and  beautiful  variety.  —  Redman's  Metro- 
politan Auricula.  —  Hogg's  Beauty  of  Middlesex  Picotee.  The  flowers  are 
double,  not  so  large  as  s^orae  varieties,  white  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and 
edged  with  green. — Dennis's  Imperial  Georgina  (Dahlia).  Handsome,  large, 
deep  crimson  flowers.  —  Bonaparte  Tulip.  A  strong  and  tall-growinj  va- 
riety, with  white  flowers  variegated  with  dark  velvety  pwrple; — Agncola 
Ranunculus.  A  handsome  variety.  —  Gloria  Albonim  Tulip.  A  neat 
variety.  —  Strong's  Duchess  of  Kent  Tulip.  Fine,  and  highly  coloured. — 
Smith's  Waterloo  Auricula.  Very  handsome:  —  Platonia  Tulip.  Pretty  ; 
grown  in  the  third  row  of  the  tulip  bed,  and  sold  at  30s.  the  root.  —  Xan- 
thus  Ranunculus.  Handsome ;  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Groom  at  Wal- 
worth, who,  by  planting  ranunculus  roots  at  different  seasons,  contrives  to 
have  flowers  all  the  year:  a  practice  long  in  use  among  the  German  gar- 
deners.—  Lawrie's  Glory  of  Chei^unt  Auricula.  One  of  the  first-rate 
flowers,'  from  the  collection  of  L.  Weltje,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith  ;  price,  in 
Mr.  Hogg's  catalogue,  15*.  to;  20«.  — ^  Hird's  Inunitable  Picotee.  Hand- 
some. "  From  the  select  collection  of  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  of  Paddingtpn  Green, 
who,  we  believe,  cultivates  the  largest  collection  of  this  tribe  of  flowers  in 
this  country."  [We  have  brought  Mr.  Hom  a  packet  of  carnation  seed, 
from  his  friend  and  correspondent  M.  Bosch,  Director-General  of  Royal 
Gardens  to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  which  we  hope  will  add  something 
new  to  hb  collection.] 

MeiUcal  Botany,  &c.    By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  5s,  6d, 

No,  XXL  for  September,  contains 
80  to   87.  —  /Rhododendron  chm&nthum  s   jRhodod^ndra.  (>%.  40.) 
This  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  the  stem  seldom  exceeding,  in  alpine  situations^ 
1  fl.  in  height,  with  few  terminal  ovate  leaves 
attenuated  to  the  footstalk,  ai\d  lai^ge  yellow 
flowers.    It  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Siberia, 
Kamtschatkl^  and  Behring's  Island,  and  was 

introduced,  iu  1796,  to  our  gardens,  by  Mr.  -^^m^m,^^m»j^  ,.  ^ 
Joseph  Bush.  It  exerts  a  stimulant  and  dia-  ^^B^mmM  -  -^ ' 
phoretic  effect ;  and  the  Siberians  use  it  in 
rheumatic  and  other  affections  of  the  muscles 
and  joints.  It  sometimes  flowers,  in  our  gar- 
dens, in  the  middle  of  summer.  —  Swietfnia 
febrifuga ;  Mhiiss,  A  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies ;  and  its  bark  is  considered  *'  a  valuable  ... 
astrineent  and  tonic  in  intermittent  fever."  Hi.  ^^ 
It  is  lofty,  with  a  thick  straight  trunk ;  the 
leaves  about  1  ft.  long,  alternate,  and  abruptly 
pinnate;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  white, 
middle-sized,  and  inodorous ;  the  wood  is  of  a  dnll  red  colonr,  and  very 
hard  and  heavy.  "  Its  dose,  in  substance,  is  from  one  to  four,  five,  and  ax 
drachms  a  day.^  —  iSaniinculus  Jicris.  A  herbaceous  indigenous  plant  of 
Britain,  occurring  everywhere  in  spring  and  summer,  and  blisterina  the 
mouths  of  cattle  —  JR,  Flimmula,  This,  in  England,  is  usually  called  the 
Small  or  Lesser  Spearwort,  and  grows  plentifully  in  marshy  places,  all  over 
Europe.  It  is  very  acrid,  and  inflames  and  blisters  the  skin  when  applied 
externally.  —  Angelica  archang<<licn.  This  is  either  indigenous  or  completely 
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natunlifed  in  llw  e^untry,  and  flowers  from  Jqm  to  Septonber.  Its  root 
is  Uuejgt  and  icslij»  and  browii  astamally,  but  white  within;  the  stem  is 
crect»  and  about  4  or  5  ft.  high ;  the  foliage  and  stalks  are  of  a  bright  green ; 
and  the  flowers  are  numerous,  and  of  a  greenish  white  colour.  The  Lap>. 
landers  eat  the  stalks,  roasted  in  hot  ashes,  for  pectoral  disorders ;  the  leaves, 
seeds,  and  root  are  reckoned  good  aromatic  tonics,  taken  in  doses  of  three 
scruples  to  »  dram,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  — -  Meialeika  Cajup^.  A 
native  of  die  Molucca  Islands,  and  aflbrds,  from  its  leaves^  the  Caieput  oil  of 
die  shops.  Its  trank  is  tolerably  erect,  and  covered  with  an  asn-coloured 
spongy  bark ;  the  branches  are  scattered  and  drooping ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate,  not  unlike  those  of  the  willow,  and  the  flowers  are  small  and  white. 
The  smell  of  the  oil  is  sappoaed  to  preserve  natural  history  collections  from 
insects.  —  Meny&nthes  truoliata,  Buckbean  or  Bosbean.  **  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  Indigenous  plants,**  and  is  often  found  in  large  beds  at  the 
margins  of  ponds  and  brooks.  The  roots  are  long,  creeping,  and  jointed^ 
from  which  proceeds  a  smooth,  erect,  cylindrical  stem,  about  a  foot  high, 
and  destitute  of  leaves ;  the  leaves  im%  of  a  bright  green,  and  obovate,  and. 
the  flowers  grow  in  a  loose  spike.  It  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  tonic,  and 
strengthens  digestion,  in  do«es  of  about  lOgnuns.  — dieliddnium  mkjus^ 
Common  Celandine.  A  perennial,  growing  wnd  in  the  hedges ;  rising  from 
a  8pindle-«haped  root,  with  a  rounc^  leafy,  branched  stem,  and  flowers  of  a 
golden-3'ellow  colour.  The  juice  b  a  violent  acrid  poison ;  it  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  "stimulating  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific." — ifell^borus 
orientklis.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  somewhat  fleshy,  and  black 
externally,  with  a  tall,  round,  leafy,  purplish  stem.  The  radical  leaves  are 
stalked,  large,  and  pedate ;  those  on  the  stem  are  "  numerous,  on  roundish, 
smooth  footstalks ;  channelled  above,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  slightly 
hairj  below."    The  roots  are  acrid,  and  violent^  cathartic. 

No.  XXIL/br  October^  cotitahu 
88  to  91.  -^  TamaHmdui  indica  ;  Legumindsse.     The  tamarind  tree  is 
common  in  almost  everv  part  of  India  and  the  West  Indies,  and  **  grows 

most  luxuriantly  in  all  the  Eastera  islands The  soil  of  Java  is  said  to 

bring  the  fruit  to  very  high  perfection ;  and  those  of  the  dependent  island  of 
Madura  are  reported  to  be  the  best."  It  is  considered  dangerous  bjr  the  natives 
of  India  to  sleep  under  thb  tree,  and  its  presence  has  a  deteriorating  effect  on 
grass  and  herbs.  Its  thick  and  lofty  stem  is  tenninated  by  spreading  branches, 
bearing  tufts  of  alternate,  smooth,  bright  green  leaves,  abruptly  pinnate ;  the 
short  lateral  branches  are  ternnnated  by  flowers  which  are  m  simple  clu^ 
ten ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  four  straw-coloured  smnents,  and  the  petals 
are  three,  rather  yellow,  and  beautifully  variegated  with  red  veins ;  the 
seeds  are  "  roundish,  somewhat  angular,  flattened,  hard,  polished,  with  a 
central  circumscribed  disk  at  each  side,  and  lodged  in  a  quantity  of  a  soft 

pulp The  fruit  is  cooling  and  laxative ;  but  while  it  gratefully  allays 

the  thirst  of  ardent  fever,  it  must  be  taken  in  large  quantities  to  insure  the 
latter  eflect,  and  is  then  apt  to  produce  flatulence."  The  stones  of  the 
fruit  are  prescribed  by  the  physicians  in  dysenteric  complaints,  and  for  me- 
norrhagia.  It  is  very  much  adulterated  in  commerce,  and  the  deceit  is  very 
difficult  to  find  out.  —  C^cikta  virdsa ;  UmbelllferaB.  This  plant,  commonly 
called  the  Long-leaved  Water  Hemlock,  is  **  by  far  the  most  active  of  the 
poisonous  plants  of  Great  Britain,"  but  it  is,  fortunately,  rather  scarce. 
The  root  is  perennial,  the  stem  is  very  large,  hollow,  leafy,  and  branched ; 
and  the  leaves  are  biternate,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour ;  the  flowers  are 
in  large,  many-rayed  umbels,  and  are  very  small.  It  "  is  supposed  by  Haller 
and  many  others,  to  have  yielded  the  celebrated  Athcnuin  poison."  — 
GuMacum  officinkle.  **  The  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  50  or  40  ft.,  and  is 
near  a  foot  in  the  diameter  of  its  trunk,  with  numerous,  divaricated,  knotty 
branches,  leafy  at  the  ends.  The  bark  is  very  smooth,  variegated  with  green 
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and  white';  that  of  the  brandieB  being  unifonnlr  aih»coloared,  ttruted,  and 

marked  with  fiitares The  flowen  are  pate  Uoe^  on  nmple,  azillaiy, 

clustered  ttalks,  shorter  than  the  leaves,"  whidi  are  smooth,  dark  green, 
opposite,  and  abruptly  pinnate.  The  wood  was  tot  employed  in  medi- 
ane  by  the  natives  of  St  Domingo.  Guaiac  may  be  saia  to  be  a  sthnn- 
latins  medicine ;  proving  diaphoretic  in  a  dose  of  a  scruple  or  half  n 
drachm ;  and  pumtive,  in  large  doses. —  ii^rbutus  U>ui  6rM;  Eticm.  A 
pretty  evergreen  Arub,  both  of  the  old  and  new  continents.  Hie  root  is 
nerennial,  long,  and  fibrous;  the  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  box ;  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  June,  and  grow  in  small  clusters  at  Ihe  extremities 
of  the  branches.  It  has  been  mucb  used  as  a  diuretic  for  calculous  affec- 
tions, particularly  when  attended  by  purulent  discharges. 

No,  XXlILfor  November,  contains 

95  to  95. — Citrus  Jf^dica,  the  Lemon  Tree.  Candied  lemon  peel  is  made 
by  boiling  lemon  peel  with  clarified  syrup,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  air 
till  the  sugar  crystallises.*- P^rola  umbell^ta.  Abundant  in  North  Ame- 
rica; the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  ^enus,  and  lately  celebrated  in  this  coun- 
try  as  a  tonic  and  diuretic.  —  Cbn&ndrum  sativum.  From  the  East,  but 
liaturalised  in  some  parts  of  Essex.  The  bruised  seeds  smell  like  the  bug, 
whence  the  name  ^koris,  a  bug) ;  they  are  carminative  and  stomachic.  — 
Eug^M  caryophylliita.  (See  Caryoph^Uus  arom&ticus.  Vol.  III.  p.  66. 
fig.  27.) 

No,  XXIV.  for  December,  contains 

96  to  99. — Zingiber  officinale.  ^  From  Ana,  but  now  cultivated  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  whence  it  is  chiefly  imported  into  Europe.  Employed  as 
an  adjunct  to  other  remedies.  — -  il^nthemis  i^rkhnim,  PeiStoty  of  Spain* 
The  root  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and,  if  applied  in  its  recent  state  to  the 
skin,  it  produces  inflammation  like  Jlfez^reon.  Used  for  the  toothache  and 
rheumatic  afiections.  —  i^stin^ca  Op6ponax.  A  native  of  die  Levant ;  af- 
fording, by  incision  of  the  root,  the  gum-resin  called  opoponax,  an  article 
of  little  medical  value.  —  J7d6a  g&liica,  the  powder  of  the  petsis  o£  whidi 
are  used  as  an  degant  colouring  matter  to  other  medicines. 

No.  XX f,  for  Janmary,  18S^,  eonUnas 
99  to  109.  — iSdsa  cendfdna.  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  the 
petals  of  which  are  considered  to  be  slightly  laxative  ;  and  the  syrup  is  often 
mixed  with  a  little  almond  oil,  and  given  to  chDdren  as  a  domestic  medi- 
dne.  *-  RbsA  canlna.  The  most  common  ornament  of  our  hedge-rows,  and 
universally  admired  for  its  beauty.  The  pulpy  part  of  the  hips  of  the  dog- 
rose,  beat  up  with  sugar,  forms  a  confection,  which  sometimes  enters  into 
the  composition  of  demulcent  electuaries.  —  Odcus  satlvus.  This  species 
produces  the  6afiix)n  of  the  shops.  -—  Myr6xylon  perulfenim.  This,  the 
sweet^melling  balsam  tree,  yields  the  predons  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  an  ele- 
gant branching  tree,  the  branches  extendin^j  almost  horizontally,  the  leaves . 
alternate,  and  the  flowers  white,  and  springmg  from  the  scars  of  the  young 
branches.  The  Peruvian  balsam  has  been  prescribed  as  a  remcKtyin  paraly- 
sis, chronic  rheumatism,  and  leucorrhcea;  and,  combined  with  calomel,  has 
been  efficacious  for  the  tremors  which  arise  from  the  noxious  influence  of 
lead; — Poljrgala  Sdnega.  A  hardy  perennial  from  North  America,  but  of 
little  beauty.  .The  leaves  are  alternate,  scattered,  and  lanceolate ;  the  flowers 
are  in  loose,  terminal  spikes,  genendly  white,  and  the  stems  are  about  a  foot 
high ;  the  root  is  sudorific  and  expectorant  in  small  doses,  and  emetic  and 
cathartic  in  larger  ones.  —  Pol^gala  rubella.  From  South  America,  with 
purple  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  scattered  smooth  leaves.  It  is  a  useful 
tonic  in  small  doses ;  and,  in  large  doses,  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and  ex- 
cites diaphoresis. 
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».  6<l.  plain. 

Ko,  XI.  for  September^  ecmimm 
41.  The  Long-tialked  Bkm^uetie  Pear,  "  A  good  early  pear,  a  greal 
bearer,  very  sweet,  crisp,  and  laicy,  and  not  rotting  so  qnittlj  at  most  of 
the  pws  of  tiie  same  season."  Tlie  wood  is  itronff^  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  a  little  silvery  on  the  lower  ends.  Tne  fruit  is  small,  egg- 
shaped,  and  growing  in  clusters. 

4S.  Tke  BeUe  de  Choity  Cherry.  Raised  at  Qioisy  near  Furis  in  1700, 
and  from  its  hardness,  sweetness,  and  bearing  wdl  as  a  standard,  well  merita 
cultiTation.  The  tree  somewhat  resembles  the  May  Duke;  the  firuil 
middle^ized,  roundish,  and  depressed  at  the  apex;  the  flesh  is 
coloured. 

45.  The  Black  NodUm  Currani,     A  very  good  variety,  and  **  con 
the  best  of  the  class  y*  the  habit  of  the  bush  u  rather  upright,  am^  thoii^ 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  produced  early,  the  firuit  ripens  late. 

44.  TkeBku:k  Tartariam  Vkerry,  An  excellent  chenry,  doing  best  on  an 
east  or  west  wall,  where  it  is  usually  loaded  with  rich  handsome  fruit.  The 
wood  is  vigorous,  the  branches  spreading,  and  the  fruit  **  laige,  heart-shaped^ 
with  uneven  surface,  and  of  a  shining  purplish-black  colour."  The  flesh  ia 
purplish,  rich,  and  juicy. 

No.  XII,  far  Odober^  coniamt 

45.  The  Lale  Duke  C^ernf.  This  chmy  is  evidently  of  English  origin, 
though  known  to  us  only  torough  the  French  gardeners.  Tto  fruit  "  is 
lam,  the  size  of  a  Muf  Duke,  bluntly  heart-shau^d,  somewhat  comfiressed. 
wiw  a  shallow  depression  on  one  side ;"  the  sxin  is  of  a  rich  shining  red 
colour,  and  the  fleth  of  the  same  quality  as  a  May  Duke.  The  branches  are 
more  spreadinff  than  the  May  Duke's  and  the  leaves  larger ;  the  flowers  are 
like  the  May  Duke^s,  but  open  later. 

46.  The  Early  Red  Margaret  AfpU,  An  ".excellent  iummer  apple," 
and  one  of  the  oldest  varieties ;  it  is  neariv  the  earliest  of  all  the  summer 
fruit,  and  **  beyond  comparison  the  best.  The  fruit  is  middle-sized,  roundish 
oblonff,  rather  angular,  tapering  to  the  eye,"  which  is  contracted  and 
plaited.  The  stalk  is  short  and  thick,  and  the  skin  is  of  a  ^^eenish  yellow, 
colour,  closely  streaked  with  deep  red ;  the  flesh  is  "  white,  juicy,  breaking, 
subacid,  vAry  rich  and  agreeable,  without  any  p^ume  or  spicy  flavour. 
The  leaves  are  rather  Itfge  and  thick,  and  the  flowers  are  m  uurge  dense 
dusters,  and  of  a  cream  colour  slightly  tinged  with  red;  the  wood  it 
wpnokled  with  whitish  spots  at  the  lower  end. 

47.  The  OU  Pme,  or  Caro&imSlrawberry,  Of  universally  admitted  merit 
and  value.  The  leaves  are  of  a  yrery  deep  green,  the  footstalks  long  and 
uprigfaL  and  the  fruit  is  large,  ovate-ooniciu»  of  a  rich  bright  scariet  colour, 
while  the  flesh  is  paler,  rich,  and  juicy,  with  a  gratefiil  flavour. 

48.  The  Brmtunek  F\g.  **  One  of  the  most  useM  of  the  hardy  figs,'' 
and  ripens  by  the  middle  of  August,  trained  against  a  so«th-eastem  comer 
of  a  ynedU  The  fruit  b  very  laroe  and  fleshv,  with  peculiarly  obli<|ye  apex.. 
The  skin  is  of  a  oale  green,  witb  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  next  the  sun  it  is  of  a 
dull  brownish  red,  wiUi  small  pale  brown  specks.  The  flesh  is  of  a  pinkish 
hue  in  the  interior  inclining  to  white  towards  the  skin,  and  ve^  high 
flavoured ;  the  stalk  b  short  and  thick,  and  the  leaves  are  deeply  five-lobed, 
the  lobes  are  narrow  and  nearly  of  equal  width. 

No,  XIII,  for  November,  eoniahu 
49.  TV  Common  JEimge  Nectarine,    This  b  "  one  of  the  very  best  and 
most  high  flavoured  of  our  nectarines ;  and  one  of  those  which  are  most  ge- 
nerally cultivated :"  it  resembles  the  Violette  Hative,  and  is  distingiibhed 
from  it  by  parting  more  freely  from  the  stone,  and  by  **  the  channel  in  its 
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side  bdqg  deeper  nod  less  pitted  with  little  exQvn^oos."  The  leaves  are. 
crenated,  with  reniform  glands ;  the  flowers  very  small  and  of  a  pale  dull 
red  colour;  and  the  fruit  large,  roundish,  and  incliniDg  to  oval,  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  a  deep  violet  or  blood  colour,  when  exposed,  with  minute 
brownish  specks,  the  flesh  is  whitish  and  melting,  and  the  stone  pale, 
mfddle-sized,  and  oval. 

50.  7^  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  **  One  of  the  best  of  our  early  autumn 
apples,  ripening  in  great  abundance,  especially  on  dwarf  trees,  upon  Paradise 
stocks  towards  the  end  of  August.*'  It  resembles  externally  the  Old  Golden 
Pippin,  though  not  equal  in  flavour  to  that  fruit ;  it  is,  however,  a  pleasant, 
and  useful  variety. 

51.  The  Madeleine  Pear.  This  variety  is  excellent,  bears  freely  on  a 
standard,  matures  its  fruit  in  the  third  week  of  July,  and,  if  gathered  before 
it  is  overripe,  keeps  for  a  few  days.  It  much  resembles  the  Citron  de 
Sierenz,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  the  wood  and  leaves.  The  wood  is. 
bright,  clear,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  a  few  scattered  prominent 
pale  spots ;  the  leaves  are  cordate  and  ovate ;  the  fruit  is  middle-sized, 
turbinate,  and  with  a  thickening  on  one  side  of  the  stalk  which  is  about  an 
inch  long ;  the  eye  is  slightly  hollowed,  and  the  bkin  of  a  yellowish  green, 
with  a  little  light  bloom  on  it,  and  on  specimens  much  exposed  a  slight  tinge 
of  red.    The  flesh  is  white,  melting,  sweet,  and  high  flavoured. 

52.  Tke  Doitmton  Strawberry,  A  well  established  and  excellent  straw- 
berry, an  abundant  bearer,  and  the  berries  possessing  a  highly  aromatic 
flavour, "  derived  from  the  vurlety  from  the  pollen  of  which  it  orifinated.'*  It 
is  rather  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  should  be  fully  ripened  to  be  eaten 
in  perfection. 

This  number  completes  the  volume,  to  which  an  index  is  given.  An  ad- 
vertisement states,  tnat  **  it  will  be  the  duty  and  desire  of  those  who  have  the 
mana^ment  of  the  work,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  favourable  reception  it 
has  hitherto  received." 

No.  XIV.  (ihefirtt  of  Vol.  II.)  for  Decentber,  contains 

53.  Tke  Hoary  Morning  Apple.  Very  handsome  and  useful;  sup- 
posed to  have  onginated  in  Somersetshire ;  it  ripens  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  is  adapted  for  growing  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  The  fruit  is 
rather  large,  round,  depressed,  angular,  with  a  very  close  plaited  eye. 

54.  Tl^  President  Peach.  A  rich  meltine  juicy  fruit,  and  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  period  of  its  maturity,  bdng  the  end  of  September ;  it 
recpiires  a  south  wall,  and  must  be  well  ripened  before  being  gathered.  The 
fruit  is  iaiige  and  approaching  to  oval,  witn  a  shallow  suture. 

55.  The  Cotford  Nut..  This,  variety  is  highly  deserving  of  cultivation, 
bearinff  abundantly  and  having  a  remarkably  thin  shell.  The  nut  is  large 
and  oblong;  and  the  tree  grows  vigorously,  and  the  branches  upright. 

56.  ne  Miller's  Burgundy  Grape.  One  of  the  most  ancient  varieties, 
and  commonly  erown  in  France  as  a  wine  grape.  It  is  very  high  flavoured, 
with  «hort  thick  bunches,  and  black  roundish  berries,  ripens  at  all  seasons 
with  certainty,  and  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  varieties  known,  except  the  Black 
July* 

No.  XV.  for  January ^  1829,  contains 

57.  7%e  Coe*s  Plum,  This  together  with  the  Washington  are  superior 
to  any  of  the  oldest  varieties ;  it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  snould  be  trained 
upon  a  west  or  east  wall  to  insure  a  crop.  The  fruit  is  oval,  lan^e,  and 
yellow ;  the  leaves  are  oval  and  flat ;  and  the  wood  is  smooth  and  of^a  deep 
purplish  brown. 

58.  The  Cornish  Aromatic  Apple,  This  is  a  good  bearer,  but  subject  to 
cankers.  The  fruit  is  large  and  roundish,  covered  with  a  soft  brownibb 
russet  on  the  shaded  side,  sprinkled  with  pale  brown  dots ;  the  leaves  are 
middle-sized  and  ovate;  anci  the  wood  is  of  a  chestnut  brown  colour. 

59.  77ie  Capiaumont  Pear.   A  most  delicious  fruit,  ripening  in  the  middle 
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of  Ocfober,  and  benriiig  wdl  ma  a  ftandanL  The  fhiit  m  mkldle-fliaed  of  a 
ifie  clear  danamon  ooloor,  fading  kto  veilow  k  the  shade ;  the  leaves  ara 
oblong  and  mach  folded ;  the  wcKxi  »  clears  of  a  reddish  brown  colonr. 

ea  TVie  While  Doyenmi  Pear.  A  very  old  and  excellent  pear,  with  middle* 
■xed. fruit. of  a  fiale  dtron  yellow  colour,  sprinkled  wito  einmunon;  the 
IcAves  are  lanceolate  and  folded  together ;  and  the  waod  u  of  a  Wighl 
chestnut  colour. 

No.  XVI,  for  February y  contams 

61.  7^  Chancellor  Peach,  A  capital  sort.  Leaves  crenated  %nth  renifbrm 
glands ;  flowers  small,  reddish ;  fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  very  distinct  channel 
on  one  side.    The  name  originated  in  a  nursery  in  the  north  of  England. 

62.  The  Scarlet  Pearmain  Apple.  A  valuable  table  frnit,  ripening  in  Sep- 
tember and  keeping  till  January.  Wood  weak,  light  chestnut  colour  with 
small  brown  spnou.  Leaves  taper-pointed,  doubl^  serrated,  with  slender 
stalks,  and  small  linear-lanceolate  stipules.  Pruit  middle-sized,  conical, 
of  the  true  pearmain  form  {Jig,  41  .\  known  in  some  places  as  BeH't  Scarlet. 


69.  LoHgvjUe^i  Kernel  Apple.  From  Herefordshire,  of  considerable  merit, 
though  but  little  known.  In  perfection  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September,  and  a  great  bearer  either  as  a  dwarf  or  standard. 
Wood  slightly  down V ;  leaves  ovate-oblong;  and  fruit  middle-sized,  oval, 
with  a  firm  flesh,  yellow,  perfumed  with  a  rich  pleasant  sweet  subacid  juice. 

64.  The  iPaue-Colmar  Pear,  From  its  ripening  late,  bearing  most  abon- 
f?antly  either  as  a  standard  or  agafnst  a  wall,  and  possessing  a  peculiarly  rich 
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and  aoreeable  fltvour,  this  pear  has  become  a  uniyenal  favourite  and  de- 
servedly. It  was  raised  in  Flanders  by  a  M.  Hardenpont,  and  p^sMSs  in  this 
country  under  diflerent  names,  as  Cofmar  ^pineux,  Colmar  gris>  Dit  IVecd, 
Chanman's,  &c.  Wood  fine  clear  yellow  brown.  Seldom  cudLered;  leaves 
small,  oval,  tapering  to  both  ends;  flowers  middle-sized;  fruit  middle-sized^ 
obconical,  flattened  next  the  eye;  in  season  from  December  to  Februaiy. 

Fldra  M4diea :  containing  Botanical  Descriptions^  Natural  History,  Che- 
mical Properties  and  Analysis,  Medical  Properties  and  Uses,  Bkc  Ac. 
The  number  of  the  diflerent  Species  of  the  Officinal  Plants,  comprised 
in  the  latest  Editions  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeias. A  List  of  the  Indigenous  Plants  possessing  Medicinal  Properties, 
not  included  therein ;  a  separate  List  of  the  Poisonous  Plants;  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus 
illustrated  with  coloured  Delineations;  a  copious  List  of  Botanical  Terms 
and  Definitions;  a  Tabular  Index,  showing  at  one  view,  the  Generic 
and  Specific  Name  of  each  Plant,  the  Class  and  Order  to  which  it  bdongs 
in  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnsus,  the  Natural  Order  of  Linnseus  and 
Jussieo,  its  Medicinal  Properties,  and  the  Volume  and  Pase  in  which  the 
Description  is  given.  Edited  bv  a  Member  of  the  London  CoU^  of 
Physicians,  F.LS.,  and  assisted  by  several  Members  of  a  Botanical  So- 
ciety. London.  8vo.  To  be  continued  Monthly,  and  completed  in 
twenty-dght  Numbers.    S#.  edU    Nos.  I.  to  XVII. 

The  seventeenth  number  of  this  woric,  now  before  us,  contains  iSdsa 
centif51ia  and  g&llica,  Pimpin^Ua  i4nlsum,  Cuminum  Cymlnum,  CTlmus 
camp^tris,  and  Eug^nta  caryophylldta.  As  we  have  regularly  followed 
Stephenson  and  Churchill's  Medical  J^otany,  and  selected  from  it  all  that 
we  thmk  interesting  to  ^deners  and  seneral  readers,  we  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  detailed  notices  oF  the  numbers  of  the  present  work  as 
they  have  appeared.  Of  the  merits  of  either,  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
we  do  not  profess  ourselves  competent  to  judge. 

Flewin^i  British  Farmet^M  MagagtM^  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture 
and  Rural  A&irs.    In  8vo  Numbers,  quarterly.    4#. 

Not.  IX.  and  X,for  November^  1828,  and  Febrttat^,  1829. 

We  are  happy  to  find  tnis  work  improving,  as  evinced  by  the  introduction 
of  scientific  papers,  hitherto  rare  in  works  got  up  for  the  English  farmer. 

On  the  Vegetable  Economy  of  AgricuUural  Plants, — Every  practical  a^- 
culturist  ought  to  possess  a  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  botany,  which 
furnish  him  with  **  a  key  to  the  simple,  yet  admirable,  system  of  order, 
which  nature  has  observed  in  all  her  works — instructs  him  in  many  truths 
which  are  important  in  the  economy  of  a  fiirm ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  our  intelligent  ^mers  are  beginning  to  perceive,  and  to  appreciate,  the 
real  value  of  scientific  acquirements,  which  will  not  onlv  be  a  means  of  cor- 
recting their  views  of  rural  concerns,  but  will  also  enable  them  to  overcome 
many  prejudices  concerning  things  with  which  they  are  but  imperfectly  ao- 
quiunted.'' 

The  lAncehihire  JgricuUural  Society  held  a  meeting  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, and  among  other  premiums  awarded  the  following.  **  To  William 
Jacklin  (lived  with  J.  o.  Bennett,  of  Appleby,  and  his  father-in-law,  83 
years ;  had  24  children,  and  brought  up  18) :  for  the  labourer  in  husbandry 
who  shall  have  broueht  up  the  largest  family  without  parochial  relief,  charac- 
ter bdng  particularly  attended  to ;  10  guineas.  To  William  Sentence,  of 
Barrowby  (had  17  cnildren,  and  16  living):  for  the  second  labourer  in  hus- 
bandly who  shall  Imve  brought  up  the  Ingest  family  without  parochial  re- 
lief, cnaracter  being  particularly  attended  to ;  5  guineas." 

77ie  Derbyshire  Agricidtural  Society,  at  their  meeting  of  October  6.,  gave 
the  two  following  premiums  :^-**  For  the  labouring  nusbandman,  of  good 
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10  children.  Alio,  one  guinea  and  a  half  to  Chriitopher  Manden,  arad  65, 
who  has  brought  up  8  cnildren,  and  woriied  89  jean  with  Mr.  Wild,  of 
Birchill/' 

TV  Mamt^etier  and  ike  Bedford  Agncmkmral  SocigHeM  haye,  in  our  opi- 
mon,  done  better  in  awarding  premiums  for  "  The  best  caltiviited  fiums/' 

On  /mprooH^  CUMMticm,  by  Thomas  Myers,  LL.D. — Dr.  Myers  is  the 
Director  of  an  mstitution  at  Dartford  Hill,  Blaekheath,  where  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  may  pursue  a  regular  coune  of  studies  in  the  subjects  most  es- 
sential to  the  landed  interest.  We  should  like  to  see  in  the  Briiiik  Farmer^B 
Magaxme,  eyen  if  it  should  eitend  through  several  yolumes,  a  series  of  pee- 
pers by  Dr.  Myers,  detailing  his  plan,  ana  giying  the  whole  course  in  an 


abrifked  form,  or  eyen  without  any  abridgraient.  Such  a  series  cmT  papers 
would  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  magaiine,  and  would  show  the  yahie 
to  the  sons  of  fanners,  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  the  sons  of  country 
gentlemen,  of  such  an  institution  as  that  of  Dr.  Myers. 

The  Quarterly  Joimud  0/ AaricuUure  ;  and  Ae  Tivte  Muam  and  T^ranaae* 
Horn  0/  ike  Highland  Soaeiy  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh.  In  8yo  Numbers, 
quarterly.     St.ed.    Nos.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV. 

The  formers  of  Scotland,  though  umpiestionably  the  first  in  the  world, 
haye  hitherto  been  more  remarkable  for  practical  skill  than  for  scientific 
■knowledge.  The  papers  in  the  Farmer^M  Aagamne,  which  commenced  with 
the  current  centu^,  and  terminated  in  18S5,  with  the  86th  yolume,  attest 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  principles  of  political  economy  were  eyi- 
dently  much  better  understood  by  many  of  the  writers  in  the  maparine  al« 
ludea  to,  than  those  of  natural  history,  animal  or  yegetable  physiology,  or 
chemistfy.  The  Quarterly  Journal  t^  Afrieulhire  aims  at  a  more  scientific 
character,  and  will  only  succeed  by  maintaining  this  character ;  not  only 
because  the  former  magazine  was  felt  to  be  rather  unvaried  in  its  subjects, 
but  because  a  new  dass  of  readers  has  arisen,  moulded  in  some  d^|^  by 
the  progress  of  the  age.  The  contents  of  the  four  numbers  of  this  new 
agricultural  journal,  miibit  a  judicious  assortment  of  scientific  papers  on  the 
sciences  on  which  agriculture  is  founded,  blended  with  others  of  a  practical 
nature  on  yarioul  departments  of  rural  improyement,  and  we  shall  now  look 
them  oyer,  and  giye  the  essence  of  what  we  think  of  most  yalue  to  gar- 
deners. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Macricar,  has  commenced  a  series  of  pajpeis  on  Natural 
Science  oi  ^^ff^^  to  JgrieukurCf  which  suffidendy  prove  bun  to  be  a  scien- 
tific man.  The  grown  up  market-goin^  fiurmer,  of  50  hanrests,  will  pay  little 
attention  to  these  papers ;  but  the^  will  be  read  by  his  sons,  and  even  by 
his  daughters ;  and  in  both  they  will  create  and  nourish  a  taste  for  observ- 
ation, and  for  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  nature's  processes,  on  which  ail 
the  more  pand  and  obvious  operations  of  agriculture  depend.  Apiculturey 
Mr.  Macvicar  observes,  is  no  less  a  subject  for  theory  tnan  navigation  or 
mechanics ;  astronomy  supplies  the  principles  of  the  h>rmer,  and  mathema- 
tics of  the  latter.  **  The  sdence  of  agriculture,  compared  with  that  of  most 
other  arte,  is  still  very  far  behind.  But  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  slowness  of  its  processes  renders  observation  more 
difficult;  that  chemistry,  on  which  it  partly  depends,  is  not  of  many  years' 
standing ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  yegeisfale,and  even  the  animal,  economy 
only  in  its  infimcy.*'  .  He  b^os  his  series  of  papers  with  a  general  view 
of  the  yegetable  economy,  both  "  becmise  of  its  primary  hnportaoce,  and 
because  it  presupposes  a  knowledjge  of  the  other  branches  of  natural  science 
less,  perhaps,  than  any  other  which  will  fall  afterwaids  to  be  discussed." 
The  seed,  the  flower  and  fruit,  the  structure  of  a  plant,  the  root,  and  the 
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«tem  And  bmicheB,  are  traated  of  asd  iUmtratod  by  woodc 
first  three  numbers;  and  No.  IV.  comaienoety 
«n  essay 

On  ike  Atmotphere.  —  A  vcfj  eMBrifent  paper.    The  heat  of  the  air  is 
ehiefly,  if  not  aitupuktr;  pRNfticed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  the  temp^^ 
rature  of  »|^hwe  depending  on  the  quantity  of  sunbeams  alighting  upon  it, 
-die  CMiptramre  of  the  earth  at  different  places,  must  be  very  di£reiiC»  be- 
«MBe  it  is  not  a  Hat  sinrfaoe  lacing  the  sun,  but  a  globe.    Other  circumstances 
being  the  saane,  the  beat  produced  is  at  a  maximum,  when  the  sun's  nys 
^1  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  to  be  heated.    For  this  reason  the  equa^ 
tor  IS  warmer  than  the>poleSy  the  ftu»  of  a  kill  than  its  back,  andasocttbem 
«1ope  than  a  northern  slope.    But  there  are  other  causes  which  affisct  the 
temperetare  of  a  place ;  the  denseneas  of  the  Atmosphere  over  it,  the  ooiv> 
^tion  of  the  surface,  and  the  character  of  the  nei|jbbQiiring  countries  or 
«eas.    ^  If  there  be  much  marshy  ground,  wet  land,  or  any  conctition  of  siir* 
face  calculated  to  charge  the  air  with  damp,  the  air  wiU  be  comparatively 
cold ;  because,  much  damp  in  the  air  lightens  it,  and  light  air  is  srith  difii^ 
eulty  heated.    Water  itself,  too,  whether  in  » liquid  atate  or  as  la  vapour, 
is  extremely  difficult  to  be  heated ;  and  therefore  both  circumstances  com- 
bine to  make  wet  lands  cold  lands.    It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how 
"beautifully  the  la^s  of  nature  operate  to  keep  down  suc^h  a  state  of  things, 
and  how  kindly  they  combine  with  the  htUbandman,  rendering  his  labours 
•to  ameliorate  the  soil  a  means  of  ameliorating  the  climate  also.    That  there 
*«ball  not  be  much  air  cold  and  very  damp  at  the  same  tkne,  is  provided  for 
t)y  the  law,  that  the  power  of  air  to  contain  damp  diminyihes  as  its  tempe* 
•rature  falls.    And  that  the  climate  shall  be  improved  by  improving  the  coi»* 
-dition  of  the  soil,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  once  effected,  be  for  ever 
-kept  up,  is  provided  for  by  the  same  law.    For,  when  the  surface  has  been 
drained,  and  the  water  run  off  to  the  sea,  or  gathered  together  in  deep  pools, 
which  present  but  a  small  surface  compared  with  a  field,  and  from  which,  of 
coin*8e,  a  comparatively  small  evaporation  can  take  place,  then  the  average 
'temperature  of  the  place  rises,  and  its  average  power  of  taking  up  damp  in- 
creases ;  so  that  though  the  4iame  quantity  of  rain  should  fall  in  the  course 
t>f  the  year  aS  before  impmveroent,  •atill  the  air  will  take  it  all  up,  and  keep 
'the  soil  in  good  condition.    Instead,  then,  of  ascribing  the  foulness  of  our 
'pastures'-the  lateness  and  poorness  of  our  crops— the  stiffness  of  our  land 
—the  miriness  about  the  farm-yard— the  wetness  of  the  land— the  coughs 
-and  consumptions  of  the  family,  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  let  the 
ground  be  effectually  drained,  and  the  heart  of  the  air  will  be  warmed  to- 
^wardsthe  fanner.    Rain  will  be  sent  in  due  quantity  to  refresh  the  fields, 
4>ut  it  will  no  longer  be  left  in  the  furrows.    The  warm  air  will  suck  it  ■  up 
as  soon  as  coukl  be  wished.    -Without- draining  off"  the  superiliious  water,  it 
tnny  be  safely  stated,  that  an  elevation  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  would 
-be  productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences." 

On  EmgraHon,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers.  —  The  author  follows  the  line 
*of  argument  given  in  our  review  ofSlaney  (Vols.  L  and  II.),  dearly  proving 
that  the  rate  of  population  in  any  country  will  depend  on  ^e  standard  of 
-enjoyment  in  the  lowest  class  of  society,  and  that  the  schenaea  for  relievioc 
-the  country,  by  transporting  our  surplus  families  to  distant  lands,  is  *'ooe  of 
singular  impotency  and  inaptitude,*'  because  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  cause  of  the  evil.    **  When  the  standard  of  enjoyment  is  low,  as  in  Ire- 
land, the  tendency  to  increase  in  population  must  be  great.    When  the 
standard  is  higher,  as  in  Scotland,  marriages  are  later,  and  the  land  is  less 
overburdened  with  the  weight  of  redundant  families. ......  Malthus's  wisest 

remarks  are  to  be  found  in  his  chapter  on  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Nor- 

-  way,  where  he  alleges  that  the  very  want  of  many  and  distinct  resources  has 

given  such  energy  to  the  moral  -preventive  check,  as  to  have  blessed  that 

countiy,  in  spite  of  its  barrenness,  with  the  most  comfortable  peasantry  in 


.Bttrope."  Tfab  enlj  diedu  likdiy  to  be  eAbctaal  in  Kiicliind  are  gtdmtX 
•education  enforced  by  law,  doio^  away  the  application  of  the  poor  i«te  im 
able4)odied  laboarera»  and  a  positive  prereation  of  marriage  in  both  sexes 
of  the  k>w^t  class  till  a  certain  age^  or  till  the  concarrence  of  certain  cii^ 
.carastances. 

Oh  MisiurtM  m  the  Air  which  occoiion  Disease  and  Death  m  P/anis.  — 
M.  Marcct  proved  1^  exoeriment  that  plants  were  poisoned  by  water  hol^ 
Df  arsenic  in  solution,  and  by  a  few  grains  of  anenic  MCVodeced  te 


ing  oxide  of 

•a  cut.  0(num,  hemlock,  foxglove,  and  oxalie  wad,  absmbtd  bv  plants,  also 
killed  them.  D.  Martin.  Esq^  faeed  laH  iron  tallies  poisoned  the  soil  aboflt 
the  roots  of  his  pinks  and  caiHIJunn  and  the  tsees  and  plants  in  the  t<Mriis 
<of  Britain,  where  the  aMiosphere  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  eeal 
.smoke,  ate  aever  so  green  and  luxuriant  as  those  in  the  country,  or  those 
•in  the  tewBs  on  the  Uontinent  where  wood  is  used  as  fuel«  The  sulphiusoas 
acid  gas  is  exceedingly  deieterions  to  vegetables,  eiwn  when  there  is  so 
•smaH  a  qnantity  in  the  atmosphere,  as  to  be  hardly  or  not  at  all  discoverabin 
•by  the  smell.  **  In  opening  up  to  the  agriculturist  these  sources  of  ilsflth 
.aKkd  disease  to  vegetation,  do  we  not  eanble  bin  to  look  upon  hai-itfits  and 
his  crops  with  an  enlightened  eye  ?  " 

Renmrks  upon  a  supposed  Law  of  Vegetahie  lAfe^  SmittHg  the  Duratum  of 
JHafds  obiatned  by  CwUmgs  to  the  Natural  Term  ofLifirofthe  Stock  ^end$ 
they  were  taken.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  of  hiask.  —  This  is  a  most  va- 
luable paper.  When  Marriial,  in  his  Hural  Keomomy  of  GUmeestershsret 
.remarked  that  *^  engrafted  fruiu  are  not  pemanent,  they  continue  but  for 
.a  time,"  he  probably  did  not  anticipate  that  he  was  announcing  a  conjjectiife 
destined  to  become  an  article  of  iiuth,  under  different  forms,  among  intdli- 
•gent  agricultural  and  horticoltural  writers.  Mr.  Knight  embraced  the  opi- 
nion o^  Marshal,  and,  in  liis  TreaHse  on  the  CuUure  of  the  Apple  and  Pear, 
Sve  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  the  continuance  of  every  variety  appears  -to 
confined  to  a  certain  period,  during  the  eariv  part  of  which  only  it  can 
ht  propagated  with  advantage  to  the  planter. '  Mr.  Bucknall  expresses 
himself  more  plainly  on  the  subject,  in  the  TransasHons  of  the  Society  far 
the  Encottrofement  of  Arts.  **  When  the  first  stock  shall,  by  mere  dmt  of 
old  age,  &11  into  actual  decay,  a  nihility  o(  vegetation,  the  dMcmdanls,  how- 
ever vonng,  or  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be,  will  gradually  decline; 
and  from  that  time  it  would  become  imprudent,  in  point  of  profit,  to  at- 
tempt propagating'  that  variety  from  any  of  them."  There  was  now  only 
wanting  the  authority  of  a  botanbt,  to  give  sanction  to  the  opinion,  that 
plants  obtained  by  cuttings  did  not  possess  an  individual  vUali^,  but  were 
merely  dependent  extensions,  sympathising  with  the  frailties  of  the  stoek 
from  which  they  were  taken,  and  incapabte  of  outliving  its  dissolution.  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  the  late  tamented  President  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
•considered  it  as  established,  that  **  propagation  by  seeds  is  the  only  tme 
reproduction  of  plants."  With  suen  authorities,  this  supposed  taw  of  vo- 
•getable  lile  was  eagerly  and  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  considered  as  ao- 
counting  for  the  decay  of  certain  productions  of  the  orchard,  the  garden, 
and  the  fieldsw 

Dr.  Fleming  refitted  the  opinion  in  his  Philosophy  of  Zoology  (voU  i.  p. 
4««.),  published  some  yean  ago,  and  here  adds  a  few  addltionaimcts.  These 
are,  that  cuttings  from  the  scarlet  lychnis  and  wallflower  mav  be  prolonged, 
as  plaAts,  for  an  unlimited  length  of  time ;  that  the  leaf  of  a  potato  may 
be  made  to  outlive  the  stem ;  that  oats  and  beans  were  kept  alive  by  him 
for  four  years,  by  preventing  them  from  producing  flowering  stems ;  that 
the  osier,  gooseberry,  poplar,  ftc ,  have  been  propagated  by  extension  for 
-ages,  and  that  the  plants  still  perform  their  respective  functions;  in  short, 
-as  we  have  already  shown  (Vol.  II.  p.  41 1 .),  that  a  bud,  which  ever  way  made 
to  throw  out  leaves  and  roots,  is  essentially  as  good  as  a  seed. 
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Bmnmg  lAma.  —  Mr.  Wallace*  of  Wigton,  hat  Bhown  thai  when  coaU 
are  scarce,  lime  ma^  be  burnt  with  wood  or  peat  placed  in  layers  in  a  coni- 
cal form,  covered  with  clay,  and  of  5  or  6  yards  in  diameter,  with  a  funnel 
of  diy  furze  and  peat  in  the  centre,  of  2  ft.  in  diameter.  The  pile  is  set  fire 
to  by  the  top  of  this  funnel,  which  will  bum  down  to  the  bottom  and  set 
the  whole  into  combustion. 

Nitre  a»  Manure,  —  Thomas  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Grrangemuir,  applied  nitre  to 
^  wheat  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  upon  a  strong  loam ;  and  to  grass,  intended 
for  hay,  upon  a  stiff  clay.  Upon  both,  the  eiiect  has  been  wonderful.'^  The 
nitre  was  (Stained  from  Messrs.  Forman  and  Haddow,  51.  Lime  Street, 
London.  William  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Hitchin,  Herts,  gives  the  experience  of 
twelve  of  his  neighbours  of  thb  salt.  Th^  all  agree  that  it  should  be  sown 
in  damp  weather,  that  it  improves  chalky  soils,  and  that  its  eflects  are  par- 
ticularly striking  on  the  pasture  grasses  and  on  clover.  It  was  first  used  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uitchin,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of 
an  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Bessanier.  From  i  to  S  cwt.  is  sown  per  acre 
in  March  or  April.  One  gentleman  has  used  it  fifteen,  another  cwelve,"an- 
other  ten,  anotner  six  years,  dc.  We  hope  some  gardeners  will  try  it  witii 
culinary  crops. 

O/PUmU  cMoatedfor  ikeir  RofOf.  —  This  is  a  most  complete  detail  <^ 
the  ridffdet  system  of  cultivating  tun^^  admirably  illustrated  by  wood-cuts. 
The  omy  thinff  which  surprises  us  in  it  is  how  a  writer,  apparendy  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  should  state  that  the  turnip  "  as  is  wdl  known, 
was  first  cultivated  in  rows  on  the  great  scale  in  Norfolk,  to  which  drcum- 
stance  this  cdebrated  county  owes  the  distingnishing  character  of  its  am- 
culture."  Every  Scotchman  who  has  been  m  Nor%>lk  knows  that  turnips 
are  not  even  now  cultivated  on  the  ridgeiet,  or  even  the  drill,  system 
there  except  at  Mr.  Coke's  and  a  few  other  places.  (See  Encye.  of  J^gr,, 
p.  1118.) 

On  a  remarkabie  Law  <^  Vegetable  L^ey  ami  Ut  Influence  <m  several  Ope* 
rations  in  Horiiculture  and  Agnculture.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  of  Flidc. — 
In  the  animal  kinedom  abuManoe  of  nutriment  accelerates  the  period  of 
puberty ;  but  in  lie  vegetable  kingdom  it  is,  or  appears  to  be,  the  reverse, 
and  the  scantier  the  supply  of  nourishment  the  sooner  will  the  plant  pro- 
duce blossoms.  Old  and  consequently  more  or  less  injured  seeds  proauce 
plants,  which,  being  scantily  supplied  with  nourishment  from  the  cotyledons, 
sooner  produce  flowers,  than  plants  firom  fi*esh  seeds,  the  cotyledons  of  which 
are  in  greater  vigour.  Hence  the  custom  of  carrying  melon  seeds  in  the 
breeches  pocket,  like  most  other  customs  that  have  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
is  founded  in  utility.  But  while  plants,  the  object  of  cultivating  which  is 
speedily  to  produce  fruit,  should  mostly  be  raised  from  old  seeds,  those 
where  the  leaf  or  root  are  the  object, should  be  raised  from  young  seeds,  ^.g. 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages.  The  same  law  will  hold  as  to  cuttings  whether 
of  herbaceous  or  ligneous  shoots,  tubers,  or  other  roots.  Grafting  a  rapid* 
^wing  tree  or  plant  upon  a  slow-growing  stock,  transplanting  them  from  a 
rich  to  a  poor  soil,  from  a  wet  to  a  dry  soil,  or,  after  keeping  a  plant  for  a 
long  time  very  moist,  suddenly  keeping  it  veiy  dry,  will  have  the  same  ef- 
fect. An  error  has  crept  into  a  pwt  of  this  valuable  paper,  which  we  are 
rather  surprised  at.  It  is  stated  (p.  S9S.)  that  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  indi- 
rectly dimmished,  by  having  portions  of  the  bark  removed  by  the  xnife^  or 
wires  twisted  round  the  stem  or  the  branches.  The  sap,  it  is  well  known, 
ascends  by  the  wood,  and  descends  by  the  bark,  and  the  ^fect  of  twisting 
wires  round  the  stem  is  to  obstruct  its  descent,  and  if  this  be  done  in  old 
trees  at  any  time,  or  in  young  trees  at  or  after  midsummer,  the  tree  not 
having  strength,  or  time  to  employ  the  sap  in  forming  leaf  buds,  employs  it 
in  turning  the  leaf  buds  already  formed  in  embryo  into  flower  blossoms.  It 
may  be  said,  therefor^  that  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  want  of  nourishment 
which  throws  a  plant  mto  a  firuitiqg  state,  but  the  direction  of  the  nourish- 
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mmt  to  one  part  of  the  plant  ioftoul  of  to  the  whole ;  to  the  parts  abeve 
groMnd  to  the  exdurion  of  the  partf  under  it.  Henoe  it  is  that  bv  ringing 
or  wiring  plants  on  rich  soils,  the  same  effects  are  produced  as  if  they  grew 
on  poor  ones.  "  Thouffh  plants  di£fer  from  animals  in  roference  to  this 
singular  law,  which  we  have  here  ventured  to  establish  from  an  extenaiTe 
induction  of  particulars,  the^  agree,  in  other  respects^  in  the  influence  which 
an  abundant  supply  of  nounshment  exercises  in  the  increase  of  the  number 
and  size  of  the  progeny.*' 

On  ike  Intect  wkkh  aitaekM  the  JSor  of  H'Xm/. -^  This  u  a  beaotiful  paper, 
evidently  hy  the  editor.  ^  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey,  which  man,  generally  speaking,  hates  very  much,  because  of  hb  own 
innocent  nature,  and  because  he  considers  them  as  destructive.  He  calla 
them  vermin4---a  name  which  is  meant  to  imply  something  mean  or  bad* 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  reason  why  he  destroys  them,  and  calls  them  ver* 
min,  is  just  because  he  cannot  eat  them.  If  foxes  were  as  good  as  turkeys, 
and  ravens  as  delicate  as  lambs,  the  fox,  with  all  his  cunning,  instead  of  beinc. 
called  vermin,,  would  be  called  venison,  and  the  croak  of  the  raven  would 
be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  funeral  note  which  it  learned  at  the  time  of  the 
deluee.  All  our  views  of  creation  are  tinged  and  distorted  by  our  regarding 
it  omy  in  relation  to  our  own  artificial  and  often  vitiated  demands.  No 
doubt  ours  is  a  yerj  noble  species,  compared  with  others  on  the  earth,  but 
it  is  extremely  insignificant  considered  m  relation  to  the  universe ;  and  to 
suppose  that  all  nature  is  conformed  to  our  convenience  alone  is  too  much.. 
We  have  a  goodly  share  of  the  riches  of  the  treasury  of  Providence,  but  we 
must  not  perplex  ourselves  by  supposing  that  eyei^  arrangement  in  creation 
is  made  exclusively  for  ourselves.  A  material  creation  probably  exists 
chiefly  for  the  contemplation  and  accommodation  which  it  afibrds  to  intelli* 
gent  and  sentient  beings;  but  as  to  ourselves,  especially  when  we  consider 
our  terrestrial  circumstances,  we  ought  to  be  very  humble,  and  observe  the 
glorious  creation  around  us  as  it  is,  and  not  try  to  twist  eveij  thing  into 
our  own  convenience,  or  stand  perplexed  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
when  we  discover  some  arrangement  which  does  not  appear  to  minister  to 
our  happiness."  The  means  which  Nature  employs  to  restrain  the  diminu- 
tive wheat-ear  fly  within  due  bounds,  are  the  ver^  same  as  she  employs  to 
keep  within  bounds  whales  of  60 11.  long,  viz.  providing  other  species  to  prey 
upon  them.  The  law  of  mutual  destruction  pervades  the  whole  animal,  and 
is  found  in  the  vegetable,  creation.  There  are  three  other  flies  which  seem 
to  depend  upon  Ujc  wb^t  flies  for  their  subsistence.  One  of  these,  the 
TYpuIa,  or  Cecidomyia,  /rltici  {Jig,  4S.  a), 
hovers  around  the  ear  in  the  evening; 
while  another  ver^  minute  fly,  the  /chneik« 
mon  ins^ns  (6),  is  found  round  the  ear  all 
the  day.  These  last  flies  appear  of  great  y 
self<lenial  and  curious  fvacy ;  for  they  only  J 
lay  an  egg  beside  an  egg  of  the  wheat  fl^, 
which  isTiatched  along  with  it,  devours  it, 
and  saves  the  wheat.  The  most  abimdant 
species  of  these  ichneumons,  or  flies  of 
prev,  **  positivclv  lays  iu  egg  in  the  veiy 
body  of  the  yellow  maegot,  while  it  is 
feeding  busily.  It  has  a  long  hollow  rod,  projected  at  pleasure  from  its 
tail,  which  it  thrusts  into  the  body  of  the  worm,  and  down  which  it  then, 
sends  one  egg  from  its  body,  which  egg  is  hatched  within  the  body  of  the 
maggot,  and  consumes  it." 

Soil  poiioned  by  Coal.  —  A  Northumberland  farmer  finds  a  soil  which  had 
been  injured  by  coal,  a  seam  being  near  the  surface,  and  the  land  under- 
mined for  it,  restored  to  its  fertility  by  quicklime,  at  the  rate  of  from  fiO 
to  30  loads  per  acre. 
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On  the  Value  of  AgrictiUurai  Societies.  —  The  writer  sajrs  that  .^  they  have 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  much  knowledge,  and  ot  calling  fortn  the 
practical  application  of  mucn  that  existed.  They  have  been  instrumental 
m  generating  a  kindlier  and  more  confidential  feefing  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  They  have  raised  his  general  standard  in  the  management  of  a 
farm,  by  bestowing  due  honour  and  commendation  on  the  active,  indus- 
trious, economical,  and  neat-handed  farmer.  They  have  been  the  means  of 
introducing  better  stock,  better  seed,  better  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
better  modes  of  culture.  And  they  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  rub  off 
that  rusticity  which  miglit  leave  us  fit  for  a  market  or  fiirm,  or  for  bearing 
8  prominently  ridiculous  place  in  the  picture  of  '  The  Rent  Day ; '  but 
which  completely  unfitted  us  for  general  society."  Their  decay  he  attributes 
to  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  he 
calls 'on  the  editor  to  use  his  exertions  to  revive  them,  because  **  we 'are, 
of  all  men,  most  in  danger  of  getting  into  a  lifeless,  unprofitable  routine 
in  the  management  of  our  work ;  and  of  adopting  (unless  we  are  af- 
fironted  out  of  it  by  the  example  of  our  neighbours)  Mrs.  MacclartyV  excuse 
fiur  all  our  slovenliness,  —  **It  will  just  do  well  enough.*' 

A  few  HitUs  on  ornamenting  with  ndtahle  Plants  the  Grounds  about  a 
Countru  Residence,  By  Mr.  Steuart  Menteath,  younger,  of  Closebum.  — 
Mr.  Menteath  humanely  directs  attention  to  the  ornamenting  of  cottages 
by  evergreens  and  creepers,  and  the  planting  not  only  of  fruit  trees,  but  of 
fiiowering  shrubs  in  their  gardens.  '*  From  such  improvements  in  their 
gardens,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  inmates  of  the  cottages 
would  gain  not  a  little  in  point  of  taste  and  good  feeling ;  order  and  clean- 
liiiess  would  supplant  disorder  and  filthiness ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  cottage  * 
diild,  during  bis  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  were  trained  to  look  afler, 
and  take  an  interest  in,  a  few  flowers  and  evergreens,  he  would,  from  such 
salutary  and  healthful  occupations,  form  a  kind  attachment  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and,  instead  of  wantonly  impairing,  cutting,  or  destroying  the  trees, 
of  which  we  have  so  many  disgracefiil  proofs,  he  would  feel  a  disinclination 
to  o^r  them  any  injury. 

'*  The  mutilating  of  statues,  even  in  our  churchyards;  the  destruction  of 
the  cope-stones  of  walls  and  bridges,  and  of  the  very  milestones  on  our 
public  Highways,  are  instances  of  wanton  mischief,  which  we  believe  to  be 
more  often  seen  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  most 
enlighteued  and  virtuous  peasantry  in  the  world.  Means  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  that  which  we  have  suggested  may 
not  be  altogether  devoid  of  use  in  this  respect.*' 

Mr.  Menteath  thinks  with  many  people,  and,  we  believe,  with  most  of  his 
countrymen,  that  the  labdrious  classes  of  Scotland,  are  the  *'  most  en- 
bghtened  and  virtuous  in  the  world,"  and  we  thought  so  too,  till  we  had 
been  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  He  adds,  **  it  is  well  known  how  much  a 
regard  for  the  lower  animals  is  cherished  in  youth,  by  having  some  favourite 
to  look  after  and  fondle,  and  how  indifferent  to  the  brute  creation,  and 
how  reckless  of  human  life,  those  are  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
take  an  interest  in  it.  On  the  same  principle,  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  heaths  and  districts  bare  of  wood,  are  generally  observed  to  do  the 
most  wanton  mischief  to  trees.  With  a  view  to  sucn  objects,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  attach  to  every  parochial  school,  indeed  to  all  schools,  a  small 
plot  of  garden-ground,  ornamented  with  flowers,  evergreens,  and  most  of 
the  plants  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Such  a  garden,  but  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  would  be  adopted  in  ordinary  schools,  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Academy  of  DoUan,  to  which  the  youth  have  constant  access.  It  should 
also  be  made  a  part  of  the  master's  duty,  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
scholars  to  the  plants  of  the  garden,  — to  teach  them  their  history, — 
describe  their  uses,  and  point  out  their  culture.  All  this  might  be  easily 
done,  as  any  master  could  soon  learn  all  that  is  useful  to  know  of  such 
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plants,  and  take  pleasure  in  communicating  this  knowledge  to  bis  youthful 
charge ;  and  it  mi^ht  be  so  conducted  as  to  cause  little  or  no  interruption 
to  the  other  laborious  exercises  of  the  school.  The  instruction  given  as  a 
recreation  in  the  play  hours,  would  not  be  the  least  valuable,  as  knowledge 
IS  always  more  readily  acquired  bv  the  young,  when  it  is  possible  to  combine 
pleasure  with  mental  exertion.  As  thd  parochial  clergy  are  now  so  attentive 
to  this  taste  for  adorning  their  own  dwellings,  they  would  no  doubt  readily 
take  an  interest  in  such  a  plan,  and  encourage  the  love  of  it  in  the  school- 
master and  his  pupils.  Such  gardens,  small  in  extent,  might  be  laid  out  at 
little  expense.  Tney  should  he  kept  in  order  by  the  master,  writh  the  as- 
sistance of  his  scholars,  who  would  soon  take  much  interest  and  del^ht  in 
such  occupations.  Any  trifling  expense  the  proprietor  mifht  be  at  in 
omamentinff  these  small  eardens  around  the  parocnial  schoolnouse,  would 
be  prindpallv  repaid  in  uie  security  of  his  woods  from  the  mischievous 
schoolboys  inife.**  We  entirely  concur  with  him,  and  it  is  singular 
that  he  should  have  hit  upon  what  has  been  already  done  in  Bavaria.  We  ' 
may  add  that  for  cberishinff  a  regard  for  the  lower  animals,  and  humanising 
youth  generally,  few  pursuits  are  more  effectual  than  that  of  natural  history, 
and  with  this  view  we  hope  to  live  to  see  much  real  good  done  to  the 
iking  generation  by  our  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  At  Rouen,  Paris, 
Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Carlsruhe,  Nuremberg,  and  other  towns  in  France 
and  Geraany,  the  public  squares,^  which,  unlike  those  in  Britain,  are  open  to 
everv  body,  and  are  unprotected  by  iron  railings  or  fences  of  any  kind,  are 
stocked  with  the  ^nest  American  trees  and  shrubs,  magnolias,  rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas^  &c.,  and  with  the  rarest  flowers  of  the  countn',  which. 
bud,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  untouched  by  the  populace.  Such  b  the  hum-, 
anised  state  of  the  laborious  classes  in  these  countries;  very  different  ih«- 
deed  from  what  it  is  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  but  not  from  what  ft. 
might  and  will  be. 

On  ike  Propagation  of  genuine 'Agricultural  Seed*.  %^^'''  Shirreffof 
Mungoswells,  East  Lothian.  —  A  very  important  paper.  The  propagation 
of  vegetables  exceeds  that  of  animals  in  importance,  because  the  vegetable, 
produce  of  the  country  surpasses  that  of  animals,  and  because  our  most 
valuable  domestic  animals  live  on  vegetables.    Selection  is  the  principle  for 

Jirocuring  abundance  of  genuine  se^s,  and  the  process  even  with  tiie  dif- 
erent  sorts  of  com  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  tedious.  In  1835,  Mr. 
Shirreff  marked  a  vigorous  wheat  plant,  near  the  centre  of  a  field,  which 
produced  him  2475  grains.  These  were  dibbled  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  the  produce  sown  broadcast  the  second  and  third  years,  and  the 
fourth  harvest  produced  40  quarters  of  sound  grain.  A  fine  purple-topped 
Swedish  turnip  produced  100,296  grains,  which  was  seed  enough  for  five 
imperial  acres;  and  thus,  in  three  years,  one  turnip  would  produce  seed 
enough  for  Great  Britain  for  a  year. 

On  the  Plough,  —  A  geometrical  demonstration  of  its  construction  and 
action,  and,  as  Tar  as  we  can  judge,  the  best  essay  that  has  appeared  on  the 
subject,  since  the  time  of  Small. 

On  the  Agriculture  of  Ireland,  By  Edward  Johnston,  Esq.  M.R.  I.  A. 
Ac  —  Absenteeism,  middlemen,  ^  absence  of  tranquillity  and  of  personal 
securitv**  (an  obiection  now,  we  trust,  removed),  want  of  capital,  tne  great 
bulk  ot  the  tillea  land  in  fiu*ms  of  from  15  to  50  acres,  "  indolence  and 
slow,  slovenly,  dawdling  habits  of  working,"  and  general  ignorance  of 
t^culture,  are  the  evils  to  be  overcome. 

On  Mi^ste  or  Indian  Com,  which  not  ripenins  its  seeds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  till  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  can  never  come 
generally  into  culture  in  England ;  but  that  it  may  be  worth  culture,  in 
favourable  situations,  for  feeding  poultry  is  probable. 

The  Mitcellaneout  Notices  are  various ;  one  of  the  roost  valuable  is  the 
following  from  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Agricoles,  which  we  extract,  because 
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though  we  do  not  think  it  necesBarv  that  gardeners  should  possess  the  pr^- 
tlcal  knowledge  of  farmers,  we  should  wish  them  to  be  masters  of  the 
science  of  agriculture.  *'  The  male  parent  is  the  preserver  and  creator  of 
a  race.  The  first  changes  in  crossing  are  always  exhibited  in  those  parts 
that  possess  the  power  of  being  reproduced,  as  the  hair,  horns,  hooves, 
&c.  Tbe  fleshy  parts  change  slowly,  in  proportion  as  the  mother  has  much 
of  the  blood  of  the  original  race.  The  first  changes  take  place  in  the  head, 
and  are  gradually  developed  towards  the  hinder  quarters  of  the  animal. 
To  produce  a  new  race,  as  many  generations  are  necessary,  as  years  are  for 
perfecting  their  teeth." 

In  the  body  of  the  work  an  extract  is  given  from  the  Armalei  de  T  Jgrictd- 
ture  Franfoise,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  in  breeding  a  greater 
number  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other,  may  be  obtained  at  the  option  of  the 
breeder.  The  principle  is,  when  most  males  are  wanted,  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  male  parents  relatively  to  the  strength  of  the  females;  and  when 
most  females  are  wanted  the  contrary.  The  application  to  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  thus  given.  The  farmer  wishing  a  greater  number  of  female  lambs,  is  re- 
commended to  put  very  young  rams  to  the  ewes ;  and  also,  that  during  the 
season  that  the  rams  are  with  the  ewes,  the  ewes  should  have  more  abun- 
dant pasture  than  the  rams.  When  male  lambs  are  chiefly  to  be  obtained, 
strong  and  vigorous  rams  four  or  five  years  old  are  to  be  put  to  the  ewes. 

The  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
form  a  separate  part  of  each  number,  and  we  shall  defer  their  examination 
for  the  present.  ' 

We  have  passed  unnoticed  .several  valuable  essays,  among  the  original 
communications,  but  have  done  enough  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  first 
agricultural  journals  in  Europe.  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  very  first ; 
being  in  fact  what  the  present  state  of  science  and  taste  for  reading  among 
the  more  intellectual  agriculturists,  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth. 
We  would  recommend  it  to  Farmer  John  Bull,  but  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
for  he  has  already  got  his  Weekly  Farmer^t  Journal,  which  is  to  the 
Qiiarterfy  Journal  what  the  agriculture  of  Hertfordshire  or  Essex,  or  any 
of  the  midland  counties,  is  to  that  of  East  Lothian,  Berwickshire,  or  North- 
umberland. We  have  recommended  it,  however,  to  several  distinguished 
individuals  and  societfes  in  France  and  Germany,  and  we  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  the  young  and  reading  agriculturists  of  Bntain,  that  they  will  profit 
according  to  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  by  this  work. 

One'fiiult  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  in  this  journal  needs  only  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  editor.  The  articles  are  mixed,  probably  by  chance,  or 
possibly  with  the  idea  of  giving  variety.  Mixture,  however,  is  not  variety. 
No  two  articles  or  objects  of  any  kind,  composing  part  of  a  whole  series, 
ought  to  be  placed  together  without  a  particular  reason.  A  connected 
series  or  tnun  of  ideas,  ought  to  be  excited  in  the  mind,  even  in  looking 
over  the  contents  of  a  book.  In  No.  IV.  for  example,  instead  of  the  ar- 
rangement given,  we  should  have  placed  the  articles  thus :  i.  ii.  xi.  iv.  v. 
X.  VII.  IX.  XIII.  III.  XII.  VI.  viti.  and  xiv.  At  present  they  put  us  in  mind 
of  Regent  Street ;  a  great  many  good  parts,  but  not  a  good  whole. 

M'Iniosh,  Carles,  C.M.H.S.,  late  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart.  M.P.  &c.  &c.:  the 
Practical  Gardener  and  Modem  Horticulturist ;  containing  the  latest 
and  most  approved  Methods  for  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit, 
and  Flower  Garden,  the  Green-house,  Hot-house,  &c.  Ac,  for  every 
Month  in  the  Year;  each  Department  being  distinctly  and  separately  ar- 
ranged ;  illustrated  by  numerous  Designs  of  the  most  eligible  Plans  for 
the  formation  of  Kitchen  and  Pleasure  Gardens,  the  Erection  of  Hot- 
houses, Hot-beds,  Green-houses,  Conservatories,  Walls,  Fences,  &c.  &c., 
including  the  new  Method  of  heating  Forcing-houses  with  Hoc-water 
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only  ;  forminff  a  complete  Syvtem  of  modern  Practice,  in  tlie  varioas 
Branches  of  Horticultural  Science.  Embellished  with  highly  finished 
Engravings  of  some  of  the  most  choice  and  valuable  Fruits  and  Flowers 
now  cultivated  in  this  Countrv.  .  London.  8vo.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  2«.  ed, 
each.    One  col.  pi.  and  one  plain  pi.  to  each  Part. 

Mr.  Charles  Mintosh  is  well  known  among  gardeners  as  a  good  practi- 
cal botanist*  a  skilful  cultivator,  and  of  considerable  taste  in  laying  out 
grounds.  He  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  his  profession,  as  the  additions  to  his  name  imply,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  therefore  we  may  fairly  expect  from  him  a  book 
suitable  to  the  present  state  of  horticultural  science.  We  do  not  think  his 
Dublishers  have  shown  as  much  judgment  in  bringing  out  the  work,  as  Mr. 
M'Intosh  has  shown  in  writing  it.  Coloured  plates  of  well-known  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  an  engraved  titlepage,  are  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  practical 
gardener,  and  a  work  of  the  present  description  does  not  require  ornament. 
The  copperplate  engravings  of  hot-houses,  of  which  there  is  one  to  each 
number,  would  have  been  just  as  well  in  wood,  as  far  as  utilitv  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  work  might  have  been  afforded  cheaper.  So  much  for  the 
book-making  part  of  this  publication;  we  shall  now  look  over  it  and  note 
any  thing  not  to  be  found  in  this  Magazine  or  in  our  Eneydo^dia,  or 
otherwise  deserving  of  remark.  The  work  seems  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  culinary,  fruit,  forcing,  and  flower  garden. 

The  CuRnary  Garden.  —  After  a  very  well  written  introduction,  Cliap.  I. 
treats  of  the  formation  of  the  kitchen-garden.  Natural  situations  are  bet- 
ter than  artificial  ones,  and  much  more  economical.  Too  low  and  too  high 
situations  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Grove  End, 
architect,  builds  garden  walls  hollow,  and  introduces,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  bottom  of  the  vacuity,  hot-water  pipes,  supplied  from  boilers  heated 
according  to  the  method  lately  introduced  or  revived.  "  The  distribution 
of  heat  by  this  mode  is  so  equal,  that  the  pipes  will  be  found  as  warm  50  or 
60  fl.  from  the  boiler,  as  they  are  where  they  are  connected  with  it.  This 
18  never  the  case  with  smoke  flues,  from  which  arise  the  many  complaints^ 
that  hot  walls  are  burnt  up  in  one  part,  and  little  afiected  by  the  heat  in 
others.'*  Of  sunk  walls,  like  those  of  ha-ha's,  it  is  observed,  "  we  once  had 
a  sufficient  proof  of  their  superiority  as  far  as  regarded  early  crops.**  [We 
should  say,  build  them  hollow,  in  order  to  preserve  the  surface  dry.]  Flint 
walls  are  good ;  **  the  first  wall-fniits  brou^t  to  Winchester  market  are 
from  trees  planted  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  walls,  which  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  flints One  of  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  capacious^ 

reservoirs  of  water  for  a  kitchen-garden,  has  been  lately  formed  by  Mr. 
Forrest,  at  Syon  House,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  and  is  constructed 
entirely  of-iron."  Water  may  be  procured  by  boring,  in  many  instances^ 
as  at  tne  Manor  House  in  the  New  Forest,  &c. 

Chap.  n.  treats  of  the  Nature  and  Management  of  Soils,  Chap.  III.  of 
Manures,  Chap.  IV.  of  Draining,  Chap.  V.  of  the  Systematic  Alternation  of 
Cropsy  on  which  last  subject  the  following  alternation  is  given  :— 

'*  1.  Broccoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  savoys, 
s.  Common  beans,  French  beans,  and  peas. 

3.  Carrots,  beets,  and  parsneps. 

4.  Turnips,  early  potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  eschalots.  Sec, 

5.  Celery,  endive,  lettuce,  &c,  &c. 

**  It  is  found  in  practice,  that  celery  constitutes  an  excellent  preparation 
for  asparagus,  onions,  and  cauliflowers. 
**  Turnips  or  potatoes  are  a  good  preparation  for  cabbages  or  greens. 
**  Broccoli  or  cabbages  are  a  proper  preparation  for  beans  or  peas. 
**  Cauliflowers  prepare  well  for  onions,  leeks,  or  turnips. 
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**  Old  asparagus  land  affords  a  good  preparation  for  potatoes  or  carrots. 
•*  The  strawterry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry,  for  the  same. 
"  Turnips  mve  a  suitable  preparadon  tor  celery  or  endive ;  and  peas,  when 
well  manured,  are  a  good  preparation  for  spinach,  &c."    (p.  62.) 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  kitchen-garden  consists  of  a  calendar.  The 
following  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  gardener :  —  In  bad 
weather,  cut,  paint,  and  number  labels  of  all  sorts,  and  lay  them  up  so  as 
to  be  conveniently  at  hand  when  wanted.  Where  there  are  many  drains 
in  or  about  a  ^den,  a  plan  of  them  should  be  kept  in  the  gardeners  office, 
and  all  alterations  or  additions  carefully  introduced,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy 
examination,  repair,  or  renewal.  ''  We  would  here  recommend,  as  a  rule 
adopted  by  ourselves  during  the  whole  course  of  our  practice,  to  give  an 
inventory  of  all  seeds,  tools,  &c.,  connected  with  the  culinary  garden,  into 
the  hands  of  the  kitchen-garden  foreman,  or  under-^dener,  and  that  he 
give  to  each  of  his  men  the  proper  tools  for  the  particular  employment  al- 
lotted to  him,  and  make  every  man  responsible  for  them.  Each  gar- 
dener should  have  a  full  set  of  tools ;  he  should  consider  them  his  property 
while  he  is  in  the  employment,  and  when  one  is  broken  or  worn  out,  by 
reporting  it  to  his  foreman,  he  must  be  supplied  with  another.  A  tool- 
house  is  an  appendage  attached  to  almost  every  garden,  from  the  nobleman's 
to  the  tradesman's  villa ;  but  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  name  only,  and 
more  often  filled  with  useless  lumber  than  implements  of  horticulture. 
Nothing  shows  the  want  of  regularity  and  system,  and  consequently  bad 
management,  more  than  to  see  a  spade  lying  in  one  place,  a  rake  in  an- 
other, and  a  wheelbarrow  in  a  third.  We  would  recommend  that  every 
operative  be  compelled,  on  quitting  his  work,  to  carry  such  of  his  tools 
as  he  may  have  been  using  into  the  tool-house,  where  they  should  be  pro- 
perly cleaned,  and  either  placed  upright,  or  hung  upon  nails,  according 
to  their  respective  kinds ;  and  this  house  should  be  regularly  locked  by  the 
foreman,  and  opened  by  him  in  the  morning.  A  system  of  regulanty  of 
this  sort  will  prevent  altercation,  and  in  a  short  time  will  cease  to  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  men ;  they  will  perform  it  as  mechanically  as  they  do  most 
of  their  other  duties.  At  this  season  the  store-house  should  be  examined  ; 
all  bulbs,  onions,  and  roots  carefully  looked  over,  and  those  in  a  state  of 
decay  removed,  to  prevent  contamination.  Every  attention  should  be  paid 
to  such  things  as  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  protected  in  time,  for,  if  deferred  too  long,  an  irreparable  loss  may  be  the 
consequence.  Where  there  is  much  wheeling  to  do,  this  is  the  proper  sea- 
son to  perform  it,  as  during  frost  the  men  will  do  more  at  this  work  than 
they  can  accomplish  when  the  walks  and  eround  are  soft.  Leaves  should 
be  collected  in  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  fermentation,  either 
for  accelerating  crops  or  fruits,  or  it  not  wanted  for  such  purposes,  they 
should  be  gathered  m  heaps  to  rot  into  vegetable  mould,  which  will  always 
be  useful  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  in  the  other  gardens  it  is  actually  in- 
dispensable."   (p.  82.) 

It  is  the  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  or  of  sunshine  after  severe 
firosts,  which  destroys  our  early  crops,  and  hence  it  is  that  lettuces  planted 
on  the  north  slope  of  an  east  and  west  ridge  are  often  saved,  when  tnose  on 
the  south  side  are  destroyed.  Instead  of  ridges,  cones  may  be  tried,  and 
the  chances  of  safety  will  be  materially  increased. 

March,  Dandelion  is  an  excellent  salad,  and  a  good  stomachic.  Where 
it  abounds  as  a  weed,  cover  it  at  this  season  with  rotten  tan,  or  decayed 
leaves,  it  will  soon  come  up  and  be  well  blanched,  and  form  a  great  addi- 
tion to  spring  salad.  It  will  also  force  well  all  the  winter,  on  a  slight  hot- 
bed, or  in  a  warm  cellar. 

April,  Birds  may  be  scared  from  seeds  of  the  j^r^ssica  tribe  by  suspend- 
ing a  potato,  stuck  iull  of  feathers  of  different  colours,  from  an  elastic  hazel 
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rod»  stuck  m  the  ground  at  an  ande  of  45^.  ^  It  was  first  observed,  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  A.  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Elcot,  in  BeiiU 
thire." 

June.  Where  watering  is  necessary,  let  it  be  done  from  four  to  six  in 
the  morning,  and  let  the  men  for  this  extra-labour  be  allowed  extra-wages; 
or,  if  it  be  preferred,  let  them  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  large  ^tf^ 
dens  use  a  small  fire-engine,  worked  by  three  or  four  labourers,  the  dispersing 
pipe  being  directed  by  a  gardener. 

Jmfy,  We  hare  never  found  a  more  effectual  method  of  destroying 
slugs  than  hand-picking  very  early  in  the  morning.  Powder  of  lime  soon 
loses  its  alkalescent  properties  when  laid  on  the  damp  ground,  and  lime-water 
is  attended  with  more  trouble  and  less  success  than  hand-picking. 

The  FruU'-Garden.  —  Mr.  M*Intosh,  it  would  appear,  is  a  believer  in 
the  erroneous  doctrine  of  Marshall  and  Knight,  so  ably  exposed  by  Dr. 
Fleming  (supra,  p.  175.)*  "  The  necessity  of  renewing  fruit  trees  by  seed, 
for  the  purpose  of  either  renewing  the  identical  sort,  or  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  new  or  a  better  one,  is  obvious ;  as  the  various  methods  of  pro* 
pagation  by  grafting  are,  in  no  instance,  a  renewal  of  the  sort,  or,  in  other 
words,  making  a  new  or  young  tree,  for  the  case  is  wholly  different.  Every 
tree  so  propagated  is  no  more  than  a  prolongation  of  a  part  of  the  parent 
tree,  by  bein^  amputated  and  made  fiu t  to  another  root  by  means  of^  grafl* 
ing.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  new  or  youn^  tree,  excepting  those  which 
are  really  raised  from  seed.  Every  Ribston  Pippin  in  the  kingdom,  propa- 
gated by  any  other  means  than  by  seed,  is  no  other  than  a  part,  a  wing  or  a 
branch,  of  the  original  Ribston  discovered  at  Ribston  Hall,  in  Yorkshire; 
and  such  trees,  it  is  supposed,  do  not  only  inherit  the  properties  of  the 
parent  in  size,  shape,  and  flavour,  but  they  also  inherit  all  the  train  of  dis- 
eases with  which  the  original  was  affected.  Mr.  Knight  and  others  have 
discovered  this  to  the  Herefordshire  orchards.*' 

Hot  walU,  The  general  prejudice  asainst  hot  walls  is,  we  hope,  exploded ; 
for,  if  they  be  heated  bv  hot  water,  they  will  give  an  equable  temperature, 
the  want  of  which  has  hitherto  been  their  ereatest  defect;  the  part  of  the 
wall  opposite  the  furnace  being  overheated,  while  the  most  remote  parts 
were  not  heated  at  ail. 

Shortening  the  roots  is  a  much  better  mode  of  rendering  luxuriant  trees 
fruitful  than  ringing  or  wiring.  "  But  when  barrenness  proceeds  from  an 
insufficiency  of  nutriment,  which  is  also  oflen  the  case,  and  which  is  easily 
seen  by  the  trees  getting  into  a  stinted  state,  making  little  or  no  wood,  and 
the  little  that  js  made  small  and  sicklv,  then  taking  up  and  planting  a^in, 
as  advised  above,  is  the  only  cure;  and  this  system,  while  it  induces  feruKty, 
produces  first  the  principal  cause  of  that  fertility,  by  renewing  the  health  of 
the  tree,  and  supplying  it  with  proper  food.'* 

**  The  Duratum  of  Slrawberry-bedt  depends  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances: sometimes  they  will  last  for  ten,  twelve,  or  more  years,  and 
often  only  for  two  or  three  crops;  and  some  cultivators  only  allow 
them  to  remain  on  the  ground  one  year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Uamier, 
of  Stoke,  near  Southampton,  a  successful  cultivator  of  this  finiit,  destroys 
all  his  beds  early  in  August,  as  soon  as  the  gatherings  are  over,  and 
then  proceeds  to  form  new  ones,  by  trenching  and  manuring  them.  He 
selects  his  plants  from  the  stronaest  runners  of  the  old  rejected  plants. 
If  the  weather  should  be  particularly  hot,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
much  parched,  he  defers  the  operation  of  pre|)aring  and  planting  his  beds 
till  the  sround  be  moistened  with  rain.  Such  is  the  simple  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  he  has  adopted  for  several  successive  years ;  and  such  is  his 
success,  that  he  produces  a  greater  quantitjr  of  excellent  fruit  on  a  siven 
piece  of  ground  than  any  other  gardener  in  the  country.  Depth  of  soil, 
he  observes,!  is,  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  needless 
to  plant  many  of  the  better  kinds  of  strawberries  where  it  is  not  of  a  con- 
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fiderable  depth.  In  diif  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Gamier,  and  mint 
observe,  that  the  finest  and  greatest  crops  of  this  fruit  that  we  ever  saw  were 
in  bis  garden.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
most  strawberries  generate  roots,  and  strike  them  into  the  ground  nearly 
3  ft.  deep,  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  pine.  Grove  End,  and  rose- 
berry  succeed  better  than  any  other  in  stiff  and  shallow  soils,  and  should  be 
planted  in  an  open  situation,  and  not  in  one  too  much  shaded. 

**  Strawberries  require  a  larger  portion  of  water  than  almost  any  other 
of  oin*  cultivated  firuits,  to  bring  their  crops  to  perfection. 

**  Slrawherriet  may  be  secured  Jrom  ihe  attackt  of  Birds  by  surrounding  the 
compartment  where  they  are  grown  with  wattled  hurdles,  made  close  on 

Eurpose,  or  rendered  so  by  drawing  in  a  few  branches  in  the  places  at  which 
irds  might  penetrate ;  placing  them  upright  like  a  fold,  and  then  covering 
the  whole  top  surface  with  netting,  supported  high  enough  to  admit  of 
getting  conveniently  to  gather  the  fruit. 

"  Tie  Pndt  of  A/pine  Strawberries,  and  probabfy  some  of  the  prolific  sorts, 
may  be  retarded  till  late  in  the  season,  by  going  over  the  plants  in  May,  .or 
when  they  come  into  blossom,  and  caremlly  cutting  off  all  the  bloom  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  preserving  the  leaves  as  much  from  injury  as  possible. 
This  is  repealed  until  towards  the  middle  of  June,  when  more  blossoms 
appear ;  and  those  are  left  to  produce  fruit,  which  they  reactily  do  until 
destroyed  by  the  autumnal  frosts. 

**  The  Operation  of  watering  before  Sunrise,  in  cowUeractin^  ihe  Frost, 
seems  to  produce  its  effects  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  application  of  cold 
water  to  a  frozen  joint  or  limb,  which  is  injured  by  the  sudden  application 
of  warmth.  This  plan  has  been  long  adopted  by  the  London  nurserymea, 
when  their  plants  have  been  affected  by  frost  during  the  night,  and  is 
attended  witn  the  most  marked  success.  Vegetables  of  any  sort  may  be 
recovered  by  this  application,  and  it  should  be  attended  to  by  the  gardener 
both  in  spring  and  autumn." 

Keeping  Fndt,  Mr.  Mintosh  approves  of  sweating  kitchen  fruit,  to  get 
rid  of  a  part  of  thdr  moisture.  The  practice  "  is  probably  no  detriment 
to  the  fruit,  and  must  certainly  contribute  to  its  keeping."  Table  fruit  '<  we 
keep  in  strong  boxes  filled  with  dry  sharp  sand,  in  which  the  fruit  is  packed 
and  secured  in  a  dry  room,  and  as  much  excluded  from  the  air  as  possible. 
By  ^is  means,  the  better  keeping  apples  and  pears  will  keep  till  April  and 
May,  and  some  will  keep  till  June.  However,  it  is  probable  that  fruits 
packed  in  charcoal,  or  veiy  dry  bog-mould,  ma^  keep  much  longer." 

December,  "  This  may  be  called  the  dead  tune  of  the  year.  However, 
neatness  and  regularity  should  ever  be  b^ore  the  eyes  of  the  gwdener  who 
wishes  to  excel.  In  this  month,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  all  spare 
ground  in  the  fruit-garden  which  is  not  under  crop  should  be  trenched^ 
where  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  admit  of  it ;  and  where  not,  it  should  be 
rough  dug.  Pruning  of  every  tree  should  be  forwarded  with  all  diligence; 
and  where  grounds  or  borders  are  in  want  of  renewingjj>reparatory  to  bein(; 
new  planted,  that  work  should  be  gone  on  with.  The  clearing  of  fruit 
trees  of  moss  and  insects,  as  far  as  the  latter  can  be  effected,  should  occupy 
a  share  of  his  attention.  In  the  compost-yard  much  is  to  be  done  in  turn- 
ing over  compost  heaps,  and  in  bringing  in  fresh  matter  for  forming  others; 
indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  employments  of  the  ganlener  in 
winter,  and  one  that  b  more  neglected  than  any  other.  Wherever  alter- 
ations are  going  on,  on  the  manor,  in  the  park,  or  by  the  sides  of  turnpike 
or  other  roads,  the  gardener  is  most  likely  to  find  materials  which  will  be 
either  in  their  nHtund  state  highly  useful  to  him  for  his  fruit-tree  borders^ 
or  by  preparations,  by  adding  manure  or  other  materials,  to  correct  the 
lightness  or  stiffness  of  such  matter  to  a  proper  texture,  to  be  afterwards 
allowed  to  prepare  for  a  year,  and  during  that  time  frequently  turned  over 
and  well  mcorporated.  Such  prepwations  are  of  all  the  most  useful  for 
producing  fine  fruit  and  healthy  trees,  and  should  be  collected  in  quantities, 
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aocoTding  to  the  size  and  circnmstances  of  the  place.  In  all  places  the 
nrdener  should  be  allowed  a  horse  or  two,  for  the  sole  use  of  ttie  garden. 
By  such  regulation,  much  will  be  done  that  otherwise  would  be  left  undone ; 
and  no  employment  can  be  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  collection  of 
materials  fiMr  compounds ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  if  the  means  be  not 
allowed  him/' 

T%e  Foremg'Oarden. '^*'  In  long^-continued  Fanses  of  houses,  we  have 
found  it  extremely  inconrenient  when  they  are  closdy  connected,  and  there- 
fore we  prefer  the  mode  exemplified  by  that  eminent  architect,  W.  Atkin* 
son,  Esq.,  in  many  first-rate  gardens,  by  leaving  a  convenient  space  between 
each  division  or  range." 

Mr.  M'Intosh  is  an  advocate  for  timber  rather  than  iron  in  hot>house 
building,  and  recommends  the  larch,  when  of  a  proptf  age,  and  properly 
seasoned.  But  even  deal  he  is  **  much  disposed  to  believe  more  durable 
for  houhouse  building,  than  metal  of  any  or  the  sorts  which  have  hitherto 
been  used.*'  After  enumerating  all  the  different  aiguroents  against  the  use 
of  metal,  he  concludes,  "  that  metallic  houses,  from  a  varietjr  of  causes^ 
break  more  glass  than  wooden  ones  is  evident.  The  light  which  supplies 
that  herculean  undertaking,  the  Colosseum,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  u  ad- 
mitted bv  too  immense  skylights  of  metallic  construction :  during  the  few 
extremely  hot  days  of  the  summer  of  18S7,  some  hundred  squares  of  glass 
were  daily  broken  by  expansion.  Of  this  (act  the  ingehious  and  able  pro- 
jector  is  perfectiv  sensible,  and  being  convinced,  not  only  of  the  prevailing 
fault,  but  also  of  the  attendant  expense  and  inutility,  has  used  nothing  but 
wood  in  the  erection  of  a  range  of  conservatories,  green-houses,  and  stove^ 
upon  a  scale  and  plan  entirely  unprecedented  in  this  country.  The  public 
will  soon  be  satisfied  that  houses  can  be  constructed  as  elegantly  and  lightly, 
and  at  a  much  less  expense,  of  wood,  than  of  any  metallic  matter  whatever. 
There  are  few  of  the  numerous  visitors,  who  have  seen  them,  that  have  not 
supposed  them  to  be  iron,  until  informed  of  the  contrary. 

^  In  one  conservatory,  Mr.  Homor  has  adopted  an  ingenious  plan  of 
eombinine  strength  and  lightness  in  the  rafters.  The  roof  is  of  an  elliptical 
form,  and  the  sashes  are  fixed.  The  rafters  are  composed  of  one  bar  of 
wroueht-iron,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  3  in.  broad ;  this  bar  of 
iron  IS  covered  with  aeal  timber,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  secured  to  the  iron 
bar  with  neat  screw-bolts,  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  bein^  wholly 
of  wood,  and  their  size  is  consequently  only  ij  in.  thick,  and  4  m.  deep, 
.  which  has  a  very  lieht  and  neat  appearance,  while  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  the  wewht  of  the  roof. 

''If  strength  and  lightness  be  really  indispensable  for  hot-house  rafters,  this 
appears  to  be  the  principle  by  which  it  can  be  effected,  as  by  being  covered 
with  wood,  all  the  conducting  powers  of  heat,  cold,  or  electricity  are  cor- 
rected, and  the  effects  of  contraction  or  expansion  lessened,  so  as  to  be 
attended  with  no  bad  consequence ;  and  iti  s  probable  that  rafters  so  con- 
structed will  be  more  durable  than  metallic  ones,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather.  However,  the  expense  of  such  rafters  is  considerably  more 
than  wooden  ones  of  equally  proportionable  strength. 

<*  The  rafters  of  the  peach-house  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety are  also  strengthened,  by  having  bars  of  iron  introduced  into  them  in 
a  similar  way,  as  are  the  rsdfbers  in  the  conservatory  of  Mr*  Hope,  at  Deef^ 
den  ;  both  houses  are  deinpied  by  William  Atkinson,  Esq«,  and  in  both  of 
them  the  rafters  are  neat,  light,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  any 
weight  ever  likely  to  be  applied  to  them. 

"  Metallic  houses  attract  electricity,  and  to  ffuard  against  this  evil,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  cover  with  thick  coats  of  paint.  Most  painters  con- 
sider that  paint  put  on  in  thidc  bodies  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  by  not  adhering  so  closely  to  the  body  on  which  it  is  plaoed,  as 
thinner  coats  of  the  same  materia],  and,  instead  of  protecting  the  bocly  of 
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the  material,  is  constantly  peeling  off  Putty  U  also  recommended  to  be 
spread  over  half  the  bar,  to  lessen  the  conducting  principle ;  most  glaziers 
agree  that  the  smaller  the  (]^uantity  of  putty  used,  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
loosen  or  fall  off;  and  this  is  accounted  for  upon  nearly  the  same  principle, 
that  thin  coats  of  paint  are  better  than  thick  ones.  There  is  certainly  no 
instance  within  our  knowledge  of  an^  material  injury  being  produced  by  the 
effects  of  the  electric  £uid,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  such  should  never  be 
the  case.  Accidents  of  that  nature  so  seldom  happen,  under  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  not  happened 
in  the  case  of  metallic  houses,  when  we  consider  the  comparative  few  in 
number  throughout  the  kingdom. 

**  Practical  gardeners  are,  and  have  been,  doubtful  of  the  success  of  such 
houses.  Abercrombie  and  Speechly  in  England,  and  Nichol  in  Scotland, 
excellent  practical  and  experimental  gardeners,  were  decidedly  against  them, 
and  most  others  have  avoided  ffiving  their  opinion.  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has 
designed  and  built  more  hot-houses  than  probably  any  other  architect  of 
the  day,  is  also  decidedly  against  them.  Those  who  have  adopted  them  are 
chiefly  amateurs,  or  philosophical  gardeners ;  some  few  practical  men  have 
iiad  the*  management  of  them,  and  one  or  two  have  built  from  their 
own  designs.  The  most  extensive  erections  of  this  sort  are  now  building 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Forrest,  at  Sion  House.  The  result  of  his  suc- 
cess will  probably  tend  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.*' 

We  give  this  long  quotation,  because  it  contains  the  opinion  of  a  "  prac- 
tical man,"  and  also  of  one  '*  who  has  designed  and  built  more  hot-houses 
than  probably  any  other  architect  of  the  day."  We  differ  in  opinion  from 
both,  but  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  in  the  wrong.  It  is  singular,  that 
^me  hundreds  of  squares  of  glass  should  have  been  broken  daily  m  the  me- 
tallic skylight  in  the  Regent's  Park  by  expansion,  and  not  one  by  the  same 
cause,  or  by  contraction,  in  the  iron  houses  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Socie^,  or  in  any  other  iron  houses  that  we  have  heard  of.  But  the 
truth  is,  and  we  are  surprised  it  should  not  be  known  to  Mr.  M*Intosh, 
who  was  head-gardener  at  the  Colosseum  at  the  time,  the  breakage  of  the 
glass,  and  the  general  derangement  of  the  skylight,  of  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  the  building,  including  a  rent  in  the  outer  wall,  were  produced  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  foundation,  in  consequence  of  some  excavations. 
This  was  and  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  glazier  and  to  the  stone  mason 
employed  by  Mr.  Hornor,  who,  happening  to  be  the  tradesmen  we  employ, 
mentioned  it  to  us  at  the  time.  How  Mr.  M'Intosh  came  to  be  ignorant  of 
this  cause  of  breakage  we  cannot  conceive. 

It  is  evident  the  builders  of  iron  hot-houses  have  no  fear  of  expansion  or 
contraction  breaking  the  glass,  for  Messrs.  Bailey,  Bramah,  Richards,  Jones, 
and  Cottam  generally  contract  to  keep  their  erections  in  repair  for  fourteen 
years,  for  nothing  in  some  cases,  and  a  very  small  per  centage  in  others. 
With  respect  to  price,  we  might  quote  certain  iron  hot-houses  at  Woburn, 
and  certain  wooden  houses  erected  there  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  architect,  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  the  same  garden,  in  which 
the  iron  houses  are  the  cheaper,  even  at  first  cost.  (See  England,  p.  215.) 
We  admit  that  the  duration  of  iron  houses  depends  very  much  on  their 
being  regularly  painted,  as  docs  that  of  wooden  nouses :  but,  if  the  duration 
of  iron  houses  were  even  less  than  that  of  wooden  ones,  we  should  still 
prefer  the  former,  on  account  of  the  superior  quantity  of  light  which  they 
admit,  and  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months ;  at  which  season  hot-houses,  if  they  are  worth  any  thing,  should 
afibrd  the  greatest  enjoyment.  It  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  two  of  the 
greatest  noblemen  of  this  country,  that,  from  their  own  reason  and  exami- 
nation of  the  question,  they  have  sidopted  iron  houses  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  not  only  in  opposition  to  a  host  of  pre- 
judices on  the  part  of  many  gardeners,  and  some  architects,  but,  if  we  are 
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not  mismfbrmed,  and  we  believe  we  are  not,  contrary  to  an  opinion  given  at 
h»  request,  to  one  of  these  noblemen,  by.8onie  official  persons  connected  with 
the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  ttiat  there  should  be  so 
much  science,  and  such  a  power  of  conquering  prejudice,  in  men  so  far  re- 
moved from  ordinary  life.  We  cannot  but  ni^hly  respect  them  on  this 
account ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  their  trials,  they  are  certainly 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  horticultural  world  for  havine  made  an  ex- 
periment attended  with  so  much  expense,  and  the  result  of  which  will  be 
of  so  much  importance.  The  more  that  we  can  manufiicture  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  the  more  we  shall  be  able  to  make  of  iu  surface.  The 
less  timber  that  is  necessary,  the  more  com  and  fruit  trees  may  be  j^rown. 

CttrvUiugar  Hoiaes,  In  order  that  we  may  not  become  prejudiced,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  which  we,  in 
common  with  every  other  human  being,  have  to  become  prejudiced,  we 
shall  quote  all  that  Mr.  M'lntosh  has  to  say  against  curvilinear  houses. 
*'  Some  few  curvilinear  houses  have  been  erected  in  this  country,  but  they 
have  chiefly  been  for  the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants.  Whether  it  be 
that  their  expense  in  their  first  erection,  their  inconveniency,  or  the  effect 
that  they  produce  as  a  garden  structure,  have  operated  as  a  drawback,  is 
not  certain,  but  they  are  not  rising  much  in  repute.  That  their  expense 
in  the  first  erection  is  considerably  more  than  that  of  houses  built  upon  the 
more  common  principle,  cannot  be  denied,  inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  the 
materials,  if  of  wood,  is  cut  to  waste,  and  their  formation  more  difficult  for 
the  tradesman  to'  execute;  and,  above  all,  if  the  sashes  be  made  movable, 
which  should  be  the  case  with  all  houses,  whether  they  be  ventilated  by  the 
sashes,  or  by  means  of  ventilators  properlv  constructed,  and  placed  both  in 
the  front  parapet-wall  and  likewise  near  the  top  of  the  back  one,  they  are, 
in  that  case,  incapable  of  bein^  made  rein-proof.  For  houses  entirely  con- 
structed for  cultivating  flowenng  plants,  thev  may,  with  less  impropriety,  be 
made  of  fanciful  shapes  and  curvilinear  roofs;  but  for  houses  expressly  built 
for  utiiitjr,  they  are  not  to  be  recommended.  As  they  are  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  admitting  the  greatest  number  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  light, 
they  also  admit  of  the  greatest  portion  of  cold,  particularly  in  windy  weather, 
by  allowing  it  to  pass  more  readily  into  the  house  between  the  laps  of  the 
glass.  Our  own  experience,  in  respect  to  two  curvilinear  houses  for  culti- 
vating tropical  plants,  justifies  us  in  joining  to  the  testimony  of  others,  in 
stating  them  to  be  decidedly  more  difficult  to  keep  to  a  proper  temperature 
than  houses  with  sloping  roofs,  glazed  upon  the  same  principle,  and  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  inaeed,  so  difficult  was  it  to  keep  the  required  temperature 
in  the  houses  alluded  to,  notwithstanding  there  were  two  fires  constantly 
kept  up,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  houses  only  40  ft.  long,  by  1 1  wide,  and 
one  of^them  only  lOfL  high,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  covering 
them  with  double  mats  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter  of  1827. 

*'  The  majority  of  practictu  gardeners  prefer  those  with  straight  roofs, 
and  are  content  with  the  light  and  heat  tnat  they  affi)rd ;  and  if  we  may 
iudse  of  their  relative  merits  by  the  crops  of  fruit  produced  in  both,  we  see 
little  reason  to  think  that  they  will  ever  become  general.  Economy,  com- 
bined with  utility,  we  have  always  considered  as  a  most  important  consider- 
ation in  hot-house  building,  provided  that  they  be  so  contrived  that  the 


plants  may  derive  the  due  advantages  of  li^ht,  air,  heat,  soil,  and  water, 
these  being  the  principal  agents  of  vegetable  life.  The  merits,  therefore,  of 
hot-houses  will  be  iudged  by  the  perfection  wiUi  which  those  indispensable 
agents  are  supplied. 

**  In  our  opinion,  curvilinear  houses  have  no  advantaj^e  over  others  for 
the  production  of  good  fruit ;  and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  we  see  no 
eleg^ce  in  them  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  well-constructed  houses  with 
straight  or  sloping  roofs,  if  judiciously  arranged,  either  in  ranges  or  detached. 
In  ranges  (against  walls)  curvilinear  houses  have  the  appearance  of  being 
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unconnected,  even  though  they  may  be  joined;  and,  if  detached,  they  as 
much  resemble  huge  bird-cages  as  houses  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  The 
most  convenient  and  economical  form  of  houses  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
straight  front,  resting  upon  a  parapet  of  brick  or  stone,  of  a  proper 
width,  and  presenting  an  angle  to  the  horizon,  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
-which  it  is  intended.  If  for  late  forcing,  or  pine-stoves,  an  elevation 
generally  of  35^  will  answer;  but  if  for  early  forcing,  the  elevation  will 
require  to  be  more  upright,  to  adroit  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  acting  sufficiently 
powerful  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
norizon." 

Heating  hy  Steam,  —  ^  As  a  means  of  heating  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
we  perfectly  agree  with  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  steam,  as  being 
the  most  convenient  carrier  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  its  equality  of  distribution. 
We  are  also  confident,  that  nothing  injurious  to  the  most  tender  parts  of 
vegetation  ever  proceeds  from  steam,  and  that  fruits  and  plants  may  be 
ffrown  or  cultivated  in  houses  heated  by  steam,  as  well  as  in  those  heated 
by  any  other  means,  provided  the  general  management  be  equally  good  in 
every  other  respect. 

"  But,  that  steam  is  the  most  simple  method  of  heating  hot-houses,  or 
that  it  is  more  economical,  either  in  point  of  fuel  or  erection,  we  are  far 
from  being  singular  in  discrediting ;  neither  do  we  think  that  there  is  any 
saving  in  labour.  If  ashes  and  coals  be  distributed  to  ten  or  twelve  differ- 
ent furnaces,  they  are  generally  placed  in  such  places  that  the  delicate  eye 
seldom  visits ;  few,  we  oelieve,  excepting  the  operatives,  visit  the  back  sheds 
of  their  gardens,  where  such  unsightly  objects  are  to  be  met  Mrith  ;  but  we 
have  seen  such  places  kept  as  clean  and  neat  as  the  interior  of  many  hot- 
houses are.  We  think  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  on  the  part  of  the 
eardener,  as  much  required  in  attending  the  boiler  and  steam  apparatus,  as 
m  attending  to  any  number  of  fires  necessary  to  heat  an  equal  space,  pro- 
vided the  furnaces  and  flues  be  properly  constructed.  The  chimney-tops 
objected  to  (although  not  always  the  case)  oflen  are  and  mi^ht  easily  be 
made  ornamental,  as  vases,  &c.,  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  if  any  degree 
of  taste  be  exercised  in  their  formation  and  distribution,  they  become  orna- 
mental, taking  off  that  uniformity  and  stiff  unbroken  line,  which  the  top  of 
a  garden-wall  always  presents,  unless  purposely  broken.  Arranged  in  such 
a  way,  they  will  be  less  offensive  to  the  eye  than  a  vast  shaft,  towering  above 
every  other  object,  and  disgorging  a  volume  of  smoke,  not  much  in  unison 
with  garden-scenery.  Steam-pipes  certainly  occupy  much  less  space  in  the 
houses  than  smoke  flues,  which  is  always  desirable;  neither  do  they  re- 
quire any  internal  cleaning,  which  brick  flues  do ;  but  they  require  the  in- 
spection of  an  engineer,  or  person  of  skill,  to  examine  them  once  or  twice 
a  year ;  which  is  much  more  than  the  expense  of  a  labourer  or  bricklayer 
cleaning  the  smoke-flues. 

**  That  insects  are  effectually  kept  under  in  houses  heated  by  steam  is 
not  the  case ;  it  is  done  by  good  management  only.  Many  who  have  had 
them  erected  have  actually  pulled  them  down,  and  reintroduced  the  com- 
mon flues  and  furnaces ;  ana  a  strong  proof  that  thev  are  more  expensive  u 
evident,  from  such  eminent  gardeners  as  Lee  and  Colville,  and  many  others, 
who  have  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  houses  round  London,  not  having 
introduced  steam.  To  such  men  as  those,  economy  is  an  object,  and  to 
such  practical  men  we  are  to  look  for  precedent,  and  not  to  gentlemen, 
who,  from  motives  of  persuasion  or  scientific  curiosity,  adopt  such  pro- 
jects. An  eminent  London  nurservman,  who  had  his  houses  heated  by 
steam,  at  a  great  expense,  has.  pulled  the  whole  down,  and  substituted 
flues  upon  the  general  principle,  but  improved  by  his  own  inpenuity.  He 
calculates  a  savmg  both  of  fuel  and  labour,  taking  the  loss  of  the  expense 
of  his  steam  apparatus  into  account.  Another  person,  long  eminent  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  has  pulled  his  down 
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alsoy  and  reintroduced  the  original  flues,  being  practically  convinced  that 
he  has  Jest  much  by  the  experiment;  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  hot- 
water  system,  heating  by  steam,  in  this  country  at  least,  may  be  said  to  be 
abandoned,  as  far  as  regards  horticultural  purposes. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  hot-houses  will  ever  be  built  in  this  countiy 
upon  so  extensive  a  scale,  as  to  render  the  heating  by  steam  really  neces- 
sary, finom  a  motive  of  economy.  Where  expense  is  no  conuderation,  steam 
may  be  introduced  into  large  conservatories,  and  be  converted  to  many 
other  purposes  connected  with  domestic  economy,  as  such  buildings  are 
usuallv  attached  to,  or  near,  the  dwelling  of  the  owner ;  but  for  hot-bouses 
in  gardens,  where  the  extent  is  not  infinitely  greater  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  country,  fire-flues,  or  the  hot-water  system,  will  be  found 
much  the  cheapest,  and  will  answer  every  purpose  of  heating  the  housea 
equally  well." 

Hot-water^  at  appiitd  to  heating  Hot-Houtes,  — *'  For  the  invention,  and 
introduction  into  practice,  of  this  really  useful  and  ingenious  mode  of  heaU 
inc  forcing-houses,  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
William  Atkinson^  Esq.,  of  Grove  End,  St.  John's  Wood,  a  aentleman,  not 
only  eminent  in  his  profession  as  an  architect,  but  also  a  xeiuous  promoter 
of  everv  thing  connected  with  horticultural  afikirs." 

We  nave  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Atkinson  invented  the  means  of  heating 
hot-houses  by  hot-water ;  but  we  are  equally  clear  that  the  original  inventor 
was  M.  Bonnemain,  in  Paris,  before  1777,  and  that  both  dwellin^ouses 
and  hot-houses  were  heated  by  hot-water  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  and 
by  the  Comte  Chabannes,  in  England,  before  Mr.  Atkinson's  invention, 
according  to  Mr.  Barrow's  statement  (Vol.  III.  p.  423.),  was  exhibited  in 
models.  The  facts  from  which  we  draw  these  conclusions  are  all  before 
our  readers,  in  preceding  volumes  of  thii  Magazine.  Whether  Mr.  Atkin- 
son or  Mr.  Antnony  Bacon  was  the  first  to  invent  this  mode  of  heating  is  a 
point  not  quite  clear,  nor  do  we  think  it  of  the  smallest  consequence  either 
to  the  memory  of  these  gentlemen  or  to  the  public.  The  state  of  science 
had  long  been  ripe  for  such  an  invention,  and  the  circumstance  of  having 
thought  of  it^  is  more  a  matter  of  good  fortune  than  of  scientific  merit.  A 
great  defect  in  Mr.  M*Intosh's  book  is,  that  he  does  not  give  a  variety  o^ 
plans  showing  the  application  of  the  hot-water  svstem  to  different  hot- 
houses, piu,  and  hot-beds ;  such  engravings  would  have  been  incomparably 
more  useful  than  the  coloured  dahlia  (now  georgina),  camellia,  amaryllis,  and 
other  such  common  things,  or  even  the  plans  of  hot-houses  and  pits,  which 
accompany  these  seven  numbers.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  such  plans  in  the 
remaining  ones. 

The  JF^ie-Apple. — Mr.  M'Intosh  and  we  entirely  agree  on  this  subject,  and 
he  quotes  at  length  our  opinion  with  regard  to  bottom  heat,  as  given  in  The 
Diflerent  Modes  of  Cultivating  the  Pine- Apple,  &c.  "  The  pine  will  bear  a 
much  higher  degree  of  heat,  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  than  most  fruit- 
bearing  plants  in  cultivation,  and  will  also,  without  injury,  bear  a  degree  of 
Cold  that  would  be  death  to  any  other  exotic  fruit,  while  in  a  state  of  vege- 
tation. . . .  We  find  it  producing  its  fruit  under  a  greater  variety  of  bad 
.  culture,  than  almost  any  other  cultivated  fruit. 

«  Mr.  Knight,  in  several  papers  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  has  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  practice  of  srowing  pines  upon  stages,  and 
otherwise,  without  bottom  heat ;  but  in  this  practice  he  has  not  equalled, 
far  less  excelled,  the  most  indifferent  pine-grower  in  the  country.  Example 
is  better  than  precept ;  and  until  Mr.  Knight  has  proved  by  example  his  mode 
of  culture  to  be  superior  to  that  so  long  approved  b^  practice,  his  con- 
veru  roust  be  few.  However,  this  eminent  horticulturist  deserves  well  of 
his  country  for  any  experiments  he  may  make ;  he  has  made  many,  and. 
some  highly  useful,  and,  much  to  his  credit,  he  has  performed  them  at  bis 
own  expenie,  so  that  if  he  fidl  in  some,  it  is  but  a  natural  consequence  which 
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falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  However,  he  has  succeeded  so  &r  b^  his  own  con- 
fession, in  one  important  'object,  namely,  in  initiating  a  novice,  an  ignora- 
mus, or,  to  U3e  his  own  words, '  an  extremely  simple  labourer,  who  does  not 
know  a  letter  or  a  figure,  and  who  never  saw  a  pine  plant  growing  till  he 
saw  those  of  which  he  has  the  care,*  to  understand  their  culture  as  well  as  he 
does  himself.  Attempts  to  cultivate  pines,  without  bottom  heat,  have  been 
tried  by  several  gardeners,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  and 
have  been  abandoned  without  the  least  hope  of  success.'* 

In  as  far  as  Mr.  M'Intosh  is  concerned  we  are  perfecti  v  satisfied  with  this 
publication :  but  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  with  reference  to  the 
public,  we  think  it  a  badly  designed  work,  on  account  of  the  useless  engrav- 
ings given,  and  the  useful  ones  omitted.  To  make  it  worth  purchasing 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  a  dozen  complete  plans  of  hot-houses  heated  by 
hot  water  introduced ;  otherwise  what  advantage  can  this  work  have-  over 
the  Practical  Gardener  of  Abercrombie,  which  is  much  cheaper? 

The  Domestic  Gardener^s  Manual;  being  an  Introduction  to  Gardening  on 
Philoiopbical  Principles.  To  which  is  added  a  concise  Naturalist's 
Kalendar,  and  English  Botanist's  Companion,  or  Catalogue  of  British 
Plants,  in  the  monthly  order  of  their  Flowerine.  By  a  Horticultural 
Chemist.  London.  8vo.  l«.  To  be  completed  in  12  successive  Num- 
bers. 

The  author  observes,  that  most  works  on  gardening  are  expensive,  or 
written  exclusively  for  the  affluent ;  but  that  his  book  is  addressed  "  to 
those,  who,  without  aiming  to  become  professional  gardeners,  wish,  never- 
theless, to  acquire  so  much  of  the  art  of  gardening,  as  shall  enable  them  to 
conduct  its  more  common  and  essentiaT  operations  with  facility  and  pre- 
cision. 

**  It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  consbt  of  twelve  periodical  monthly 
numbers,  each  number  to  contain  three  sections.  The  first  section  of  every 
number  will  be  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with  the  science  ot  philo- 
sophy of  gardening ;  such  as  the  nature  and  agency  of  earths  and  soils  ;  of 
electricity,  water,  the  atmosphere,  light,  heat,  &c. ;  of  the  structure  and 
vascular  system  of  plants,  the  motion  of  the  sap,  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
proper  juice. 

"  The  second  section  will  contain  the  natural  history,  generic  and  specific 
characters,  and  cultivation  of  one  or  more  of  the  chief  esculent  vegetables ; 
to  which  will  succeed  directions  for  the  operations  in  the  kitchen-garden 
during  the  current  month. 

**  1  he  third  section  will  treat  on  the  natural  history,  &c.,  of  the  most' 
esteemed  fruit  trees ;  and  will  contain  directions  for  the  management  of  the 
fruiting  department  during  the  month  ;  to  this  will  be  added  miscellaneous 
observations  on  the  treatment  of  flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  flower-bor- 
ders, 8cc 

^  As  it  is  presumed  that  many  readers  are  curious  in  searching  for  facts 
connected  with  natural  philosophy,  and  that  others  are  attached  to  botani- 
cal pursuits,  I  have  added  to  each  number  a  concise  NaturaJkfs  Kalendar, 
and  also  a  Botanical  Catalogue  of  British  indigenous  plants.  In  the  latter 
the  species  are  arranged,  not  only  in  their  respective  classes  and  orders  of 
the  Linnsean  system,  as  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith's  English  Flora,  but  in  the  monthly  order  in  which  they  severally  flower. 
Thus  the  English  botanist  will  find  each  number  a  vade  mecum,  or  pocket 
companion,  calculated  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  identify  every 
plant  which  be  may  find  in  flower  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

**  Such,  then,  is  the  general  plan  of  the  work ;  but  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  its  particular  objects,  something  farther  remains  to  be  said. 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  science,  to  disseminate  it  in 
quarters  where,  till  lately,  it  has  been  comparatively  unknown ;  and,  above 
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■n,  to  excite  an  enquiry  after  truth.  Concemng  that  I  shall  most  readfly 
attain  my  object,  by  enabling  the  reader  to  examine  and  compare  the  various 
opinions  and  hypotheses  advanced  by  scientific  men,  I  have  given,  in  the 
^rst  section  of  each  number,  concise  selections  and  extracts  from  the  works 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  and  philosophers ;  to  which  I  have 
occasionally  added  such  remarks  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  re- 
sult of  mv  own  reflection  and  experience  appeared  to  require  and  authorise. 
The  work,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium,  or  book  of  refer- 
ence, from  which  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusion  on  the  present 
state  of  science,  particularly  that  termed  eUctro-chenncal :  and  on  its  pro- 
bable applicability  to  the  practice  of  horticulture. 

"  At  a  time  when  knowledge  is  spreading  in  every  direetion,  when  our 
operatives  and  mechanicsgive  promise  of  producing  some  of  our  most  enlight- 
ened characters,  and  when  many  of  the  sciences,  both  physical  and  mecha- 
nical, are  laid  open  to  their  research,  can  there  exist  aiw  just  cause  why  such 
men  should  not  be  instructed  in  the  true  principles  ox  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening ? 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  cheap  publication  has  hitherto  appeared,  which 
pretends  to  treat  of  gardening  as  a  science  of  induction.  Believing  it  to  be 
such,  and  that  to  attain  any  perfection  in  the  orocftre,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  art,  I  have 
felt  it  a  duty  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  tne  operations  of  those  natural 
agents  by  which  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  are  induced.  Peculiar 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  agency  of  electricity,  with  the  view  of  excit- 
ing close  investigation  into  that  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  neglected ;  although  there  b  little  reason  to 
doubt  of  its  containing  the  germ  or  embrvoofthat  true  science,  which,  if  it 
ever  fully  develope  itself,  will  scarcely  fail  to  make  manifest  causes  and  ef- 
fects which  have  heretofore  been  involved  in  inextricable  mysterv. 

"  The  late  Professor  Play  fair  once  observed,  Mf  we  consuler  now  many 
different  laws  seem  to  regulate  the  action  of  impulse,  cohesion,  elasticity,  che- 
mical affinity,  crystallisation,  heat,  light,  magiaetism,  electricity,  galvanism, 
the  existence  of  a  principle  more  general  thiui  these,  and  connecting  all  of 
them  with  that  of  gravitation,  appears  highly  probable.  The  discovery  of 
this  great  principle  may  be  an  honour  reserved  for  a  future  age ;  and  science 
may  again  have  to  record  names  which  are  to  stand  on  the  same  labels  with 
those  of  Newton  and  Limlace.'  He  added, '  it  were  unwise  to  be  sanguine, 
and  unphilosophical  to  despair.* 

'*  The  conjecture  of  this  great  man  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  veri- 
fied ;  and  it  may  net  be  presumptuous  to  conjecture,  that  '  the  great  prin- 
ciple '  itself  will  ultimately  be  referred  to  one  grand  and  only  source. 

"  I  believe  that  this  source  is  already  discovered  and  known,  and  that  it 
only  requires  the  philosophic  mind  to  divest  itself  of  prejudices,  and  to  cease 
from  pursuing  shadows,  since  the  substance  itself  stands  revealed  to  the 
view  of  all.  If  I  succeed  in  rendering  this  apparent,  I  shall  enjoy  the  satis- 
&ction  of  having  done  something  for  the  cause  of  science,  by  simplifying 
the  means  of  scientific  research  into  the  operations  of  that  grand  pnnciple, 
which  I  cannot  but  view  as  the  source  of,  and  prime  operative  agent  in, 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world." 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be  evident  to  our  readers,  that  this  is  a 
work  of  considerable  pretension.  We  can  hardly  judge  of  its  execution 
from  the  first  number,  wnich,  besides  the  preface,  contains  only  forty  pages ; 
but  the  book  is  so  exceedingly  cheap,  and  the  object  of  the  author  so  laud- 
able, that  we  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  recommending  it  to  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  When  the  work  is  completed,  we  shall  again 
recur  to  it,  and  extract  every  thing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  John- 
son's scries  of  papers  on  Horticultural  Chemistry. 
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Major,  Mt,  Joshua^  Lahdscape-Gardener :  A  Treatise  on  the  Insects  most 
.  preyalent  on  Fruit  Trees,  and  Garden  Produce,  giving  an  Account  of  the 
States  they  pass  through,  the  Depredations  they  commit,  and  Recipes  for 
their  Destruction,  including  the  Recipes  of  various  Authors,  with  Remarks 
on  their  Utility;  also,  a  few  Hints  on  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of 
Mildew  and  danker  on  Fruit  Trees,  Cucumbers,  &c  &c.  London  and 
Leeds.    8vo.     lo«.  ed. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  many  have  already Vritten  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Major  feels  himself  justified  in   adding  to  the  number,  because  "some 

branches  are  not  yet  fully  understood He  has  for  several  years  devoted 

himself  carefully  to  the  observation  of  the  habits  and  history  of  those 
animals,  and  has  tried  a  great  number  of  experiments  for  their  destruction, 
the  result  of  which  he  now  lap  before  the  public.  He  has  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  description  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  different 
insects  to  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  a  snort  history  of  their  dtflferent  changes 
and  processes,  that  every  one  may  be  able  to  detect  them,  and  may  un- 
derstand at  what  times  the  recipes  can  be  applied  with  effect,  and  when, 
from  the  state  of  the  insect,  they  and  all  other  remedies  will  be  quite 
iMeless  —  a  point  of  great  importance,  but  one  which  has  been  hitherto 
altogether  neglected.  If  the  recipes  are  found  to  be  effectual,  he  will  have 
effected  all  that  he  intended." 

The  subject  is  treated  in  a  practical  and  popular  manner,  a  section  or 
article  bein^  devoted  to  each  or  the  principal  fruit  trees  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, the  msects  which  infest  each  enumerated,  and  the  modes  of  pre- 
vention or  destruction  described  by  various  authors  given  and  remarked  on. 
The  author  does  not  appear  to  be  a  scientific  entomologist  (^.  g.  Beetles, 
p.  218.),  and  the  book  is  wanting  in  the  interest  which  it  might  have  had  by 
giving  the  natural  history  of  the  insects  and  some  of  their  related  species, 
and  that  of  the  natural  checks  to  them,  whether  insects  or  birds,  or  other 
animals.  But  though  it  is  not  what  we  think  it  might  have  been,  it  is  still 
a  most  useful  work,  and  beins  the  only  book  devot^  exclusively  to  garden 
insects,  and  written  by  a  garaener,  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  every 
garden  library. 

The  following  on  shreds  for  fastening  wall  trees  is  good.  "  It  is  preferable 
to  use  shreds  o(  cloth  to  any  other  mode  that  is  practised  for  training  trees, 
as  they  form  harbours  for  insects,  through  the  Mdnter,  and  afford  a  good  op- 
portunity for  the  insects  and  eggs  of  insects  to  be  removed  with  the  shraos, 
and  destroyed  with  boiling  water." 

Growth  and  Preparation  of  Tobacco,  —  Sow  in  a  hot-bed  about  the  middle 
of  March,  transplant  in  small  pots,  and  shift  two  or  three  times  till  the 
latter  end  of  April.  Transplant  m  a  sheltered  situation  on  light  rich  soil,  at 
2  ft.  apart  evei^'  way.  In  autumn,  when  the  lowest  leaves  are  bemnning  to 
assume  a  yellowish  hue,  take  them  off)  tie  them  in  bundles  of  half  a  dosen, 
and  hane  them  up  to  dry ;  in  a  fortnight  a  second  gathering  will  be  ready : 
when  all  the  gatnerings  are  dried,  pack  them  together  straight  and  close 
'*so  as  to  produce  perspiration,  like  what  is  necessary  for  new  hay. .  .  .  If  a 
sufficient-  quantity  cannot  be  got  at  one  time  to  produce  penpiration  of 
itself,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  by  packing  it  in  a  box,  closing  it  up,  and  then 
covering  overhead  the  whole  box  in  a  heap  of  weeds,  grass,  or  manure  that 
is' in  a  gentle  heat ;  after  sweating  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
moderately  dry  situation,  so  as  to  prevent  its  moulding." 

•  tobacco  Water.  —  "It  will  require  not  less  than  a  pound  of  the  leaves 
to  a. gallon  of  water  to  make  good  tobacco  water,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
tRe  whole  of  the  virtue  of  the  tobacco,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  the  water 
be  poured  over  the  leaves  in  a  boiling  state.  The  liquid  may  remain 
covered  up  a  few  hours,  or  till  wanted  for  use.  Before  it  is  used  the 
leaves  must  be  taken  out,  taking  care  to  have  the  whole  water  squeezed 
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from  tbem.    Any  quantity  that  is  Deoenary  may  be  made  at  a  time»  at  it 
will  be  DO  worse  for  keepmg,  especially  if  kept  air-tight. 

I^xteen  recipes  are  given,  one  or  other  of  wnich  is  capable  of  destroying  all 
the  insects  enumerated.  The  two  principal  ingredients  in  these  recipes  are 
common  soap  and  tobacco  water ;  in  two  or  three  of  them  quicklime  is  the 
sole  or  principal  ingredient,  and  in  one  or  two  alum  or  soot  enters  into  the 
composition.  We  like  them  the  better  for  being  simple,  and  because  the 
writer  has  used  or  seen  used  every  one  of  them  i^th  success.  The  volume 
b  cheap,  and  we  wish  it  a  favourable  reception. 

Felion^  5.,  Esq.,  Author  of  Portraits  of  English  Authors  on  Gardening,  Ac. 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  961.),  Miscellanies  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Gardening,  &c. : 
Gleaninffs  on  Gardens,  chiefly  respecting  those  of  the  ancient  style  in 
England.    London,  8vo.    3#. 

Our  excellent  friend  has  here  collected  a  numl)er  of  curious  extracts 
respecting  old  English  gardens,  Scotch  gardens,  conventual  ^Ardens,  garden 
burial,  cottage  garaens,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Britain,  Sherborne, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  and  Pope's  Villa  at  Twickenham. 

Burial  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha^  in  1804.'— *<  He  forbade  in  his  will,  all 
ceremony  at  hb  burial,  except  such  as  is  usual  for  his  lowest  subjects.  He 
desired  to  be  buried  in  his  English  garden,  at  the  feet  of  the  coffins  con- 
taining the  bodies  of  two  of  his  already  deceased  children.  No  speech  nor 
sermon  to  be  pronounced,  and  no  monument  to  be  erected  over  nim ;  but 
he  desires  his  second  son.  Prince  Frederick,  to  place  a  tree  upon  his  grave. 
To  this  prince  he  bequeaths  his  Enelish  garden,  which  is  to  be  open,  as 
formerly,  to  all  visitors.  The  simple  burial  ceremony  of  this  sovereign 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  according  to  the  wish  expressed  in  his 
win.  The  reigning  duchess,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  had,  the  evening 
before,  strewed  flowers  round  the  grave.  The  midnight  hour  struck,  when 
the  body  entered  the  garden,  carried  by  the  servants  of  the  late  duke.  The 
walk  to  the  island  was  laid  with  black  cloth,  with  the  boat  that  carried  it 
over.  The  ceremony  was  only  interrupted  by  the  sighs  and  tetrs  of  all 
present" 
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Speaking  of  engravings  of  gardens,  he  says,  **  to  sum  up  all,  let  me  again 
.  refer  to  the  waott  beautmil  plates  ever  given  of  old  Eaglisn  gardens,  namely, 
to  that  at  Oxneed  Hall  {Jig,  4a.),  in  Uie  second  volume  of  Mr.  Britton's 
VoL-V.— No.  19.  o 
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ArckUeetural  AntiqmHes,  and  to  his  exquisite  copy  of  Kipps'i  view  of  the 
garden  at  Longleat  {JigA4,\  in  the  same  splendid  volume.*' 
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Home  Tooke, — "  No  one  delighted  more  in  horticuIture»and  rural  afl&irs, 
than  Home  Tooke.  Cato  of  Utica  could  not  have  exceeded  him  in  this 
attachment.  The  intention  of  Mr.  Tooke  certainly  was  to  have  been 
buried  in  his  own  garden,  and  he  had  prepared  his  vault,  and  tomb,  in  his 
richly  cultivated  garden  at  Wimbledon,  where  both  Lord  Camelford,  and 
their  joint  friend.  Lord  Thurlow,  with  other  men  of  rank,  who  admired  his 
integrity,  his  oveipowering  talents,  and  his  genius,  were  proud  to  partake 
of  hb  society.  Part  of  the  inscription  which  he  had  prepared  for  that 
tomb  was,  that  he  died  'content  and  grateful:'  satisfied  at  having  lived 
so  long,  and  gratefully  feeling  a  high  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  m  per- 
mitting it;  a  frequent  conversation  of  his  being  on  the  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  beneficence  of  the  Deity.  Mr.  Tooke  closed  his  long  and  stormy  life, 
after  having  survived  the  scorpion  stings  of  slander,  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  calmness  and  intrepidity.  On  his  decease,  however,  his  friencfs 
thought  it  best  to  bury  him  in  the  grave  of  his  sister,  at  Ealine,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven,  where  the  words  content  and  erateftd  now  form  part  of 
the  inscnption  on  that  stone  which  covers  the  remains  of  that  acute 
scholar,  tnat  richly  gifted  and  most  disinterested  of  men,  whose  dauntless 
mind  made  it  his  boast  that '  no  allurement  or  threat,  no  power  or  oppres- 
sion, nor  life,  nor  death,  thunder  or  lightning,  shall  ever  force  me  to  give 
way  to  corruption  or  influence,  half  the  breadth  of  a  single  hair ;'  and  who, 
when  enforcmg  what  he  deemed  beneficial  to  his  country,  thus  addressed  his . 
jury :  *  I  protest,  that  if  there  stood  a  fire  here,  and  I  thought  I  could  by 
that  means  afiTect  your  minds,  and  the  minds  of  my  countrymen,  I  woula 
thrust  my  hand  with  pleasure  into  the  fire,  and  burn  it  to  ashes,  whilst  I 
was  pleading  before  you.'  And  who,  on  another  Occasion,  made  this  de-  ' 
claration,  <  I  have  never  committed  a  single  action,  nor  written  a  syllable 
in  public  or  in  private,  nor  entertained  a  thought  (of  an  important  political 
nature,  when  taken  with  all  its  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  occasioo), 
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I  wish  other  recalled  or  concealed;  I  will  die  as  I  hare  lived,  in  the  com- 
mifsion  of  the  only  crime  with  which  I  can  be  charged  during  my  whole 
life,  the  crime  of  speaking  oMh^  the  jifam  truth.'  In  the  early  part  of 
the  life  of  this  friendly  and  kind  man,  when^  he  resided  at  Brentford,  as  a 
deigyman,  no  one  was  more  beloved  by  his  parishioners ;  he  administered 
every  possible  comfort  to  the  poor;  his  sermons  zealously  enforced  the 
excellence  of  that  faith  in  which  be  bad  been  educated." 

Our  readers  will  see,  from  the  last  extract,  that  Mr.  Felton  has  a  just 
ledtng  for  grand  and  generous  sentiments,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  gardens. 
The  whole  indeed  of  his  excellent  little  work  breathes  the  spirit  o^  kind- 
ness and  philanthropy.  We  should  like  to  give  him  the  use  of  Mr. 
Fonyth*8  library  for  two  years,  in  order  that  he  might  find  materials  for 
two  thick  8VO  volumes  instead  of  this  fragment,  the  shortness  of  which 
every  reader  will  regret.  Wherever  it  is  wished  to  create  an  enthusiasm 
for  gardening  pursuits,  this  little  book  should  be  thrown  in  the  way. 

Moggridge,  J.  H^  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouthshire  Horticultural  Society :  An  Introductory  or  Inaueural 
Address,  delivered  at  the  First  Meetine  of  the  Glamor^  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Horticultural  Societv  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiil^  on  Monday 
the  32d  of  September,  1 828.    Cardiffl    Pamph.  pp.  20,  2  pis. 

The  Address  points  out  the  enjoyments  and  advantages  procured  by  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  gardening,  and  states  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  are,  **  not  only  to  disseminate  more  wldel;^  the  improved  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  ornamental  and  Undscape  gardening,  as  applicable  to 
the  park,  the  pleasure-ground,  and  the  pleasure-garden ;  and  to  incite  and 
encourage  the  better  cultivation  of  the  ^dens  of  the  labouring  poor,  as 
well  as  the  better  management  of  the  kitchen-garden,  the  conservatory, 
and  the  hot-house  of  the  rich ;  but  such  a  share  of  its  attention  as  may  be 
called  for  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  production  and  cultivation  of  forest 
and  fruit  trees,  shrubs  of  all  kinds,  flowers,  and  herbaceous  plants^  even  die 
different  kinds  of  grasses  which  ought  to  form  important  portions  of  the 
improve  herbage  of  our  meadow  and  pasture  lands.  To  effect  these  pur- 
.poses,  at  once  so  useful  and  gratifying,  written  communications  on  any  of 
these  subjects  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Institution,  and 
selections  made  for  reading  at  its  periodical  meetinp.  The  proceeding  of 
umilar  Societies  will  also  enter  largely  into  the  consideration  of  this  Soaety, 
and  occasional  lectures  be  obtained  when  practicable,  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  horticulture,  in  the  most  enlarged  sense  contemplated ;  and 
such  shows  be  established,  and  premiums  given,  as  will  direct  the  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  srimulate  to  useful  emulation,  and  excite  that  kind 
of  competition,  which,  whilst  iu  success  benefits  and  gratifies  the  individual, 
must  be  useful  to  society.  Of  the  utility  of  such  pursuits,  the  country  in 
which  we  live  aflbrds  abundant  proof. ....  In  this  country,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  the  Horticultural  society  of  London  takes  the  lead  in  this 
caree|r  of  general  beneficence  and  universal  good :  it  has  agents  ransack- 
ing dbtant  regions  for  floral  treasures ;  its  garden  to  rear,  cultivate;,  and 
protect  them ;  iu  members  to  disseminate  them ;  its  corresponding  societies 
to  exchange  with ;  its  splendid  Transaciions  to  record  and  describe  them ; 

and  its  country  and  the  world  to  benefit  by  them But  greatly  as  the 

world,  and  this  country  in  particular,  is  indebt^l,  for  the  present  advanced 
state  of  its  knowledge  and  practice  of  horticulture  in  its  different  branches, 
to  the  patronage  and  exertions  of  useful  societies  and  of  distinguished 
individuals,  it  is  to  the  attention  which  has  in  modern  times  been  bntowed 
upon  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
nwde  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  plants,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  structure^  functionsy  and  propertiesy 
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which  we  have  of  late  aoqnired,  that  we  owe  by  fiir  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  excellence  we  have  attained." 

Mr.  Mogeridge  pays  a  just  tribute  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  arid  their  establish- 
ment, **  such  as  is  not  to  b^  met  with  in  the  possession  of  any  prince 
in  Christendom."  It  is  also  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  observe  him  duly 
appreciating  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Dr.  Darwin,  whom,  we  believe,  we 
are  not  singular  in  considering  the  greatest  theoretical  vegetable  physiolo- 
gist that  has  appeared  in  this  country.  Dr.  Darwin  was  the  first  to  aqpie 
that  every  bua  of  a  plant  is  an  individual  vegetable  being;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  been  n^lected  till  it  was  brought  into  notice  by  M.  du  Petit- 
Thouars  some  years  ago ;  but  now,  when  certain  false  doctrines  (p.  175.)  are 
giving  way,  will  be  received  and  acted  on  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  processes  of  vegetable  life  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  plates, 
representing  the  umbilical  vessels  spread  on  the  cotyledons  of  the  bean,  the 
spiral  vessels  of  the  vine  leaf,  the  longitudinal  fibres  in  the  barjc  of  the 
willow,  and  the  continuous  masses  of  tubes  and  cells  in  vegetable  bodies. 
'^  Whilst  the  eye  of  every  person  of  taste  or  sensibility  is  gratified  by  the 
beauty  internal,  as  well  as  external,  which  vegetable  life  presents  to  his 
inspection,  and  whilst  the  exquisite  skill  and  most  decided  marks  of  design 
which  it  exhibits,  proclaim  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding  that  its 
Author  is  great  and  good,  and  wise  beyond  our  utmost  conception,  we  must 
be  convinced  that  the  encouragement  this  Society  will  hold  out  to  the  in- 
dustrious classes  to  look  to  their  gardens,  as  a  sure  and  certain  source  of 
-never-failing  amusement  and  profit,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  object  of 
'unmixed  good.  The  comforts  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  well  cul- 
tivated garden,  by  a  poort man's  family,  are  almost  beyond  calculation.  What 
a  resource  for  hours  after  work,  or  when  trade  is  dull,  and  reeular  work 
•scarce  I  What  a  contrast  and  counteraction  is  the  healthy  manly  employ- 
ment which  a  cottage  garden  afibrds,  to  the  close,  impure,  unwholesome 
air,  the  beastliness  and  obscenity,  the  waste  of  time,  the  destruction  of 
morals,  the  loss  of  character,  money^  and  health,  which  are  the  inmates  of 
too  many  common  ale-houses  i  The  experiments  of  Lord  Cawdor,  Mr. 
Estcourt,  and  others,  on  a  larger  5cale,  in  a  neighbouring  county,  afford 
abundant  confirmation  to  the  bMslief,  that,  whilst  the  cultivation  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  cottager  increases  the  means  of  the  maintenance  and  comforts 
of  his  fiiinily  in  no  ordinary  degree,  in  investing  him  with  a  property 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  injury  from  trespass,  it  teaches  him  to  respect  the 
property  of  others." 

George,  Jokn^  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law :  The  Cause  of  the  Dry  Rot  discovered ; 
with  a  Description  of  a  Patent  Invention  for  preserving  decked  Vessels 
from  Dry  Rot,  and  Goods  on  Board  from  Damage  by  Heat.  London.  8vo, 
pp.  186,  plates. 

The  liability  of  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  houses  to  be 
destroyed  by  what  is  called  dry  rot,  has  been  long  known  as  a  misfor- 
tune, occasioning  immense  losses  to  private  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the 
nation  in  the  premature  decay  of  ships  of  war.  No  circumstance  has  more 
engaged  the  attention  and  pens  of  both  practical  and  scientific  men,  than 
^e  discovery  of  a  protection  against  this  national  evil.  Many  have  been 
the  causes  assigned;  and  manjr  expedients  have  been  had  recourse  to,  as 
means  of  prevention,  but  still  without  success.  In  general  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  imperfect  seasonine;  and,  therefore,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
prepare  timber  for  use  which  should  be  free  from  liability  to  decay  in  this 
unaccountable  manner,  and  though  the  cause  has  hitherto  remained  a 
secret,  the  effects  are  every  day  occurring  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  present  writer  has  assigned  as  its  cause  an  incident  never  adverted 
to  by  Jiny  previous  writer  on  the  subject,  and  what,  indeed,  many  would 
have  considered  as  rather  useful  than  otherwise,  and  even,  perhaps,  em- 
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ployed  88  s  prerentive,  tiz.  the  pening  md  repesang  of  currents  of  heat 
through  the  body  of  the  timber. 

He  took  up  this  idea  from  an  instance  observed  on  his  own  premises^ 
namely,  the  destruction  of  an  inner  door  in  his  wine-cellar.  This  was  a  new 
deal  door  in  an  oak  frame,  which  he  had  put  up  in  18SI.  It  was  well 
ptfnted  on  both  sides,  and  completed  in  the  best  manner.  In  1825  or  18S6 
this  new  door  was  found  so  decayed,  that  the  pressure  of  a  thumb  indented 
it,  the  interior  having  entirely  lost  its  hardness  and  consistency,  nothing 
but  the  coats  of  paint  keeping  it  in  form.  This  accident  attracted  his  par^ 
ticular  attention,  and  induced  him  to  commence  a  course  of  observations  to 
ascertain  the  tem|)erature  of  the  air,  both  within  and  without  the  inner 
vault  The  result  was,  his  findings  as  in  all  similar  cases,  that  there  was  al* 
most  constantly  goin^  on,  an  interchange  of  temperature  from  the  interior 
to  the  exterior,  or  vice  versa,  of  the  vault,  and  chiefly  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  door. 

As  there  is  a  never-ceasing  ascent  of  vapour  raised  by  heat  from  the  earth, 
and  especially  from  any  subterranean  cavity  such  as  the  vault  described,  he 
found  that  the  heat  onl^  |)assed  through  the  door,  leaving  the  globules  of 
water  condensed  on  the  mside,  when  the  heat  was  escaping  outwards,  and  on 
the  outside,  when  the  summer  heat  was  pressing  inwards  to  maintain  an  equi* 
librium  of  the  general  temperature.  iNo  moisture,  however  rarefied,  could 
possibly  pass  through  with  the  heat,  the  double  coat  of  paint  preventing. 
The  heat,  therefore,  was  the  only  agent  to  which  the  author  could  attribute 
the  decomposition  of  the  door,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  him,  that 
if  timber  can  be  protected  from  becoming  a  conductor  of  heat,  or  placed 
in  ecpial  temperature  on  both,  or  all  sides,  it  will  be  free  firom  any  danger  of 
dry  rot. 

On  this  hypothesis  or  fact  Mr.  George  has  founded  his  plan  of  pre« 
vention,  and  nas  invented  a  curious  and  effective  apparatus  for  ventilating 
shipa  and  cargoes  liable  to  damage  from  heat,  ana  for  which  he  has  oIk 
tained  a  patent. 

The  inductions  which  led  to  the  conclusion  are  detailed  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  by  the  author.  The  spontaneous  transmission  of  heat  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  one  body  to  another,  is  accurately  and  naturally 
given ;  and  though  he  conscientiously  believes  that  the  alternating  transit 
of  heat  is  the  decomposing  cause,  he  cioes  not  venture  to  explain  how  it  acts 
to  produce  the  tSett,  He  offers  a  conjecture,  however,  which  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport :  "  Heat  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  other 
things,  and  of  making  with  them  new  and  distinct  substances^  c«ch  nA 
generiit  and  which  substances  may  be  either  in  a  gaseous,  or  a  liquid,  or  a 
concrete  and  solid  form.  I  think  the  process  of  vegetation,  in  the  Rowing 
of  timber  trees  causes  a  quantity  of  heat  to  enter  into  chemical  combination, 
and  in  a  concrete  form,  with  other  substances,  and  with  them  compose  tim- 
ber. So  that,  I  think,  heat  in  a  concrete  form,  and  in  that  form,  as  a  part 
of  a  visible  material  substance,  visible  to  the  eye,  and  having  weight,  like 
other  substances,  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  timber,  and  as  well  of 
other  combustible  substances.**  This  combmation,  however,  may  be  dis- 
rupted ;  and  **  my  notion,  then,  as  to  how  the  current  or  stream  of  heat,  in 
passing  through  timber,  decays  it,  is,,  that  when  its  motion  is  sufficiently 
quick,  it,  by  degrees,  disengages  Ut  sUter  heat  in  the  timber  from  its  chemi- 
aX  combination  in  a  concrete  form  with  other  substances,  and  makes  it  as* 
sume  its  original  form  or  shape  of  active  heat,  whereupon  they  both  pass 
out  together,  leaving  the  timber  deprived  of  one  of  its  component  parts, 
which  consequently  becomes  decomposed  and  rotten."  (pp.  44,45.)  **  Should, 
however,"  he  adds,  **  my  notion  on  this  matter  be  proved  completely  erro« 
neous,  it  will  be  of  no  consequence,  my  undertakinff  having  been  not  to 
show  how  heat,  by  working  its  way  through  timber,  decays  it,  but  only  the 
ha  that  it  does  so." 
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Whether  simple  heat  ever  exists  in  a  concrete,  risible,  and  ponderous 
form  is  at  least  enj^atical.  That  it  is  a  principal  agent  in  the  combination 
and  dissolution  oi^matter  is  obvious  ana  well  Known ;  but  that  it  should 
disengage  any  formerly  combined  portion  of  itself  existing  in  a  cellar  door, 
or  lower  timbers  of  a  ship,  while  the  baker's  peel,  or  mantle  shelf  over  a  fire- 
place, remains  uninjured,  is  .not  so  easily  understood.  Were  it  asserted  that 
It  dissolves  and  dissipates  the  resinous  qualities  which  give  adhesiveness  and 
tenacity  to  the  iibril  tissue  or  structure  of  the  timber,  the  explication  would 
be  at  least  plausible ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  neutralised  heat,  and 
as  such  combined  with  resin,  and  which  becomes  furtive  in  some  cases 
(though  not  in  all),  on  receiving  an  active  current  of  itself,  is  not  easily 
comprehended.  Many  would  say,  in  the  case  of  the  door,  that  it  was 
painted  too  soon,  and  before  the  deal  of  which  it  was  made  was  thoroughly 
drained  of  its  aqueous  sap.  This  sap  being  confined  by  the  impermeable 
coats  of  painty'would  naturally  be  excited  into  a  destructive  fermentation  bv 
the  current  of  heat,  and  in  time  cause  rottenness.  This  is  the  way  in  whicn 
many  would  account  for  the  destruction  of  the  door ;  but  this  is  presup- 
posing a  case  which  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  existed ;  and  as  the 
audior  does  not  consider  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  the  destruction 
necessary,  so  we  consider  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  express  any  thing  like 
scepticism  as  to  the  truth  of  his  conclusions,  or  of  the  value  of  a  discovery 
which  promises  such  great  and  manifold  advantages. 

There  is  one  omission,  however,  in  the  account  of  the  cellar  door,  which, 
liad  it  been  added,  would  have  been  strongly  corroborative  of  the  validity 
of  the  author's  discovery,  viz.  whether  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  door, 
first  began  to  deca^.  According  to  this  gentleman's  observations  (and  they 
are  naturally  faithful),  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat,  both  in  degree  and  ra- 
piditv,  passed  and  repassed  the  upper  part  of  the  door;  in  course,  if  heat  be 
the  destroyer,  this  must  have  been  damaged  some  time  before, the  lower  part. 
The  author  treats  the  notion  of  those  who  believe  that  the  dry  rot  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  as  he  says  himself,  ^  rather  unceremoniously,"  (p.  46.) 
But  here  he  betrays  some  want  of  knowledge  as  a  naturalist.  C>an  he  be 
ignorant  that  the  almost  invisible  roots,  if  such  thejr  may  be  called,  of  this 
occult  tribe  of  ve^tables,  have  the  power  of  changing  the  colour  and  con- 
tHtuHon  of  both  mineral  and  vegetable  bodies,  without  showing  any  external 
sign  of  their  existence  ?  While  the  filaceous  structure  of  even  the  common 
mushroom,  one  of  the  most  palpable  of  the  tribe,  is  luxuriating  in  darkness, 
and  dry  heat,  decomposing  the  consistence,  and  devouring  the  colour  and 
qualities  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed,  not  a  vestige  of  its  fructification  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  surface.  This  does  not  appear  till  long  after  the  plant 
has  full  possession  of  the  place ;  and  no  doubt  many  instances  of  unac- 
countable spontaneous  decomposition,  are  caused  by  invisible  funguses  which 
have  never  yet  been  detectea  by  the  naturalist;  so  minute  is  their  organi- 
sation ;  their  existence  beinff  only  suspected  from  a  view  of  their  effects. 

The  cure  for  this  great  and,  by  all  accounts,  increasing  evil,  the  author  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  by  a  new  and  ingenious  mode  of  effective  ventilation. 
By  the  apparatus  described,  and  the  manner  of  working  it  by  indications 
of  thermometers,  an  eouality  of  temperature  may  be  maintained  in  the 
deepest  recesses,  as  in  all  other  parts,  of  a  ship  or  house.  An  equal  degree 
of  neat  on  all  sides  will  pervade  the  whole  fabric,  so  that  this  subtle  ele- 
ment Mrill  never  be  attracted  by  colder  substances,  nor  any  transmission  of  it 
from  p1ac»  to  place  kept  up.  For  instance,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
water  in  which  a  ship  floats  is  colder  than  the  confined  air  of  the  hold,  the 
cooled  plankinff  of  the  sides  will  naturally  attract  the  interior  heat  which 
will  pass  through  outwards  leaving  condensed,  on  the  inner  surface,  the  water 
'which  it  holds  in  solution.  In  this  case,  the  thermometer  in  the  hold  will 
indicate  the  disparity,  and  the  engine  man  will  immediately  pump  out  the 
warmer  air  of  tne  hold,  to  admit  a  volume  of  colder  air  to  descend  in  iii 
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pUbe.  Now,  thoogh  thn  woald  take  place  without  the  aid  of  nacbiMr^* 
the  citni-heat  of  the  hold  escaping  at  the  scuttles  and  gangways,  yet  m 
dosely  decked  ves^s»  the  process  is  too  slow  for  the  requisite  purpose 
of  thorough  ventilation. 

By  the  machinery  recommended,  any  decked  ship  may,  at  any  time,  be 
completely  ventilated  from  Ktem  to  stern ;  and  the  consequences  held  forth 
by  its  adoption,  are,  durability  of  the  timbers,  safety  to  the  cargo,  and^ 
what  is  not  less  material,  highly  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  crew. 

In  order  to  seize  every  advantage  arising  from  this  discovery,  and  to  col- 
lect proofi  of  its  efficiency,  it  may  be  woith  while  to  enquire  whether  shipe 
stationed  in  high  latitudes  are  more  liable  to  decay  from  dry  rot,  than  those 
more  frequently  in  lower.  The  affirmation  must  follow  from  Mr.  George's 
doctrine,  and  especially  as  it  regards  the  ships  employed  in  the  late  Arctic  ex- 
peditions ;  because  it  is  impossible,  consistently  with  the  comfort  of  the  crews^ 
to  maintain  any  thing  like  equality  of  temperature,  within  and  without  the 
ship.  A  vessel  in  such  a  region  must  be  a  nucleus  of  radiation  of  heat,  and 
by  consequence,  her  external  timbers  must  be  a  constant  channel  to  the  cur- 
rent of  its  escape. 

Respecting  the  liability  of  ships  of  war  to  dry  rot,  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  Mteam-bendmg  procegt  of  compass  timbers;  it  bein^  questioiuble, 
whether  timber  remains  the  same,  as  to  structure  and  durability,  after,  as  it 
b  before,  undergoing  this  unconstitutional  flexure. 

We  have  often,  ourselves,  when  on  board  ship,  conceived  the  idea  of 
both  pumping  and  ventilating  the  hold  of  a  ship  by  machinery  workcMi  by 
the  vessel's  motion.  Any  contrivance,  and  especially  the  authors  apparatus, 
would  be  far  better  than  the  windsailt  now  in  use. 

Fully  sensible  of  the  great  national  importance  of  this  new  discovery,  we 
sincerely  hope  to  witness  or  hear  of  the  complete  success  of  the  under- 
taking ;  and  that  Mr.  George  will  receive  the  reward,  as  well  as  the  credit, 
of  giving  to  his  country  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  modem  improvements. 

Widowaon,  Henry,  Esq.,  late  Agent  to  the  Van  Dieroan's  Land  A^cultural 
Establitthment :  Present  state  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land ;  comprismg  an  Ac- 
count of  its  Agricultural  Capabilities,  with  Observations  on  the  present 
State  of  Farming,  &c.,  pursued  in  that  Colony :  and  other  important  Mat- 
ters connected  with  Emigration.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Althorp.    London.   8vo,  pp.  200,  with  a  Map.   St,  6d^ 
This  writer  agrees  with  those  who  have   preceded  him,  in  considerinc 
Australasia  the  most  favourable  country  for  Britons  to  emigrate  to,  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land  as  the  preferable  settlement  there.    A  tew  years  ago, 
be  says,  this  settlement  was  literally  a  **  den  of  thieves;"  but  the  sort  of  ta* 
lent  called  forth  there  in  order  to  live,  being  of  a  peaceful  kind,  the  reforma- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  moral  character  of  the  convicts,  **  is  really 
astonishing."    The  truth  is  that  nine  tenths  of  the  sinners  against  the  laws 
of  society,  have  become  so  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of 
existence  in  the  regular  wav,  and  it  is  only  the  few  whose  tastes  have  been 
vitiated  by  a  long  course  of  depravity,  that  will  not  or  do  not  become  honest, 
when  from  plenty  thev  can  aiibrd  to  be  so.     Mr.  Widowson  contemplate! 
the  independence  of  New  Holland,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  at  no  very 
distant  period ;  but,  like  a  liberal  and  enlightened  man,  sces^only  in  this  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  and^the  increase  of  human  happiness.    The  idea 
of  one  great  power,  having  colonies  and  dominions  all  over  the  world, 
is  only  suitable  for  a  certain  state  of  the  world ;  as  all  mankind  become  en- 
lightened and  free,  nations  and  governments  will  settle  themselves  down 
into  those  magnitudes  and  forms^  which  are  found  to  afford  the  greatest 
quantity  of  personal  liberty  and  happiness  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
No  man  will  ever  question  the  advantages  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of 
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the  union  of  the  two  islands,  which  took  place  in  1801 :  but;  if  knowM^ 
were  so  universal  as  that  nations  were  governed  by  opinion,  by  the  press,  m 
short,  by  the  ^newspapers ;  if  standing  armies  were  no  more  necessary  for 
nations  than  coats  of  mail  are  for  individuals ;  if  commerce  were  as  free  as  it 
one  day  certainly  will  be ;  if  these  things,  and  those  which  will  inevitably  be 
connected  with  them,  were  to  take  place,  the  independence  of  Ireland  might 
become  as  advantageous  for  both  countries  in  2001,  as  their  union  was 
two  centuries  before.  In  the  meantime  the  svstem  of  colonies  and  distant 
possessions  must  ^  on ;  Itecause  Providence  has  fixed  npoo  the  necessity  of 
transporting  convicts,  and  providing  for  the  sons  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
as  the  means  of  civilising  the  world,  and  of  planting  every  where  the  most 
improved  variety  of  the  human  species. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  state  of  gardening  in  the  colony,  from  which 
we  do  not  find  much  to  extract,  that  is  not  already  given  in  our  notice  of 
the  Tasmaman  Almanac,  (Vol.  III.  p.  462.)  **  Cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and 
melons,  can  be  raised  under  glass  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  open  air,  during 
summer,  either  by  hotbeds,  or  by  the  assistance  of  dung,  in  the  open 
grounds. ....  The  vine  has  been  cultivated  in  Tasmania  with  great  success, 
and  wine  of  a  superior  quality  has  been  made  from  the  grape.  The  apple 
and  peach,  where  they  have  been  attended  to, -grow  plentifully  throughout 
the  island :  I  have  seen  fruit,  of  moderate  size,  grow  on  grafts  that  really 
were  not  fit  to  unbandage.  The  different  kinds  of  apple  common  'in 
England  have  been  introduced  into  the  island.  The  cherry  i^>pear8  well 
adapted  for  the  climate^  and  thrives  well.  The  raspberry  and  strawberry 
grow  more  abundantly  than  in  any  place  I  ever  saw ;  they  appear  to  yield 
more  fruit  than  they  do  in  England,  especially  the  former.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  are  grown  by  almost  everybody  who  has  a  garden.  Pears,  plums, 
and  damascenes,  have  not  yet  made  much  progress ;  nevertheless,  ever^  tree 
that  England  can  produce  may  be  grown  m  Uie  colony,  and  many  species 
that  cannot  jtand  the  winter  in  En^and,  will  flourish  in  the  open  air  in  Tas- 
mania. The  myrtle  and  geranium  are  constantly  green,  and  wear  a  beauti« 
ful  appearance  throughout  the  winter." 

DanieU,  PT.,  Esq.  R.A. :  View  of  the  Palais  Royal,  as  it  will  appear  afler  the 
Completion  of  the  Improvements. 

These  are  two  aqua-tinta  prints  of  considerable  size.  The  improvements 
are  chiefly  an  immense  hall  covered  with  a  curvilinear  glass  roof,  and  con- 
taining, along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  a  row  of  shops  with  small  rooms  over. 
Each  shop  has  a  small  fire-place,  the  chimney  or  which  is  a  cast-iron  tube, 
which  forms  the  newel  or  spindle  of  a  geometrical  winding  staircase.  The 
chimney,  which  terminates  this  newel,  is  carried  as  high  as  the  glass' roof,  and 
is  of  a  handsome  shape.  The  whole  building  is  eleeant,  both  externally  and 
internally;  and  the  covered  saloon,  whether  in  the  day  lighted  from  the 
roof,  or  at  night  from  gas,  forms  a  commodious  and  highly  interesting  lounger 
Viewed,  however,  with  reference  to  the  health  of  this  part  of  Paris,  we 
think  it  should  not  have  been  erected ;  the  Palais  Royal  was  before  a  pent 
up  enclosure,  and  is  now  two  pent  up  enclosures. 

Kennedy  f  L.  and  Granger,  T.  B, :  The  present  State  of  the  Tenancy  of  Land 
in  Great  Britain ;  showing  the  principal  Customs  and  Practices  between 
incoming  and  outgoing  Tenants,  &c.    London.    8vo. 

"  We  haye  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  with  feelings  of  much 
Satisfaction,  and  an  accession  of  useful  information,  relative  to  the  customs 
connected  with  the  tenancy  of  land.  We  strongly  recommend  the  volume 
to  the  attention  of  the  farming  interest,,  as  embracing  a  compilation  of  the 
various  systems  of  husbandry  adopted  in  different  counties,  and  developing 
many  local  particulars  that  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  novel  and  interest- 
ing.'* {Farm,  Mag,,  Nov.  1828.) 
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Sineiimtd,  O^  Eiq. :  A  Diaooone  oo  the  Poor  Lawi  of  Englaiid  and  Scot- 
land,  on  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  and  on  Emigration.    London.    8to.  3#.  6^ 

Contents:  —  Introduction.  Importance  of  the  Subject.  Evidence.  Plans 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  England.  Origin  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
Causes  of  their  present  State.  Forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  1.  Vagrancy. 
Effects  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England.  Delay's  in  improving  them.  Bill 
brought  into  Parliament  in  June,  1837.  Marriage  of  Paupers.  Poor  Laws 
ofS«>t]and.  Irish  Labourers.  Emimtion.  Poor  of  Ireland.  Amount  of 
the  Poor  Rates  in  England  and  Wales.  Appeals.  Pck>r  Rates  in  the 
Northern  Counties.    General  View  of  the  Poor  Laws.    Conclusion. 

Tovey^  Thomiu,  Esq. :  Author  of  "  Cheltea,  a  Descriptive  Poem,**  Ac. :  An 
earnest  Address  to  all  Ranks  of  People  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  wherein 
is  shown,  that  a  much  larger  Supply  of  Provision  may  be  easily  raised  for 
its  Inhabitants;  Taxes  much  lessened,  particularly  the  Tax  for  maintain- 
ing the  Poor;  Emigration  become  needless;  and  the  Prosperity  of  the 
Nation  greatly  promoted.  To  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  a  Petition  to 
Pisrliament  on  toe  Subject.    Cheltenham.    Pamph.  19mo,  pp.  8fl. 

Large  farms  the  author  considers  the  principal  cause  of  the  dearth  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  course  he  would  create  small  farms,  and  with  Lord  Brown- 
low's  father, "  Rather  build  two  cottages  than  suffer  one  to  be  annihilated.*' 

Pii^w,  Sir  Biehard^  Author  of  various  Works,  and  especially  of  a  Num- 
ber of  excellent  School-Books :  A  Personal  Tour  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  dmeribing  living  Objects  and  contemporaneous  Interests.^ 
No.  I.  Bedfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire.    London.    8vo. 

A  very  cheering  picture  is  given  of  the  state  of  education  in  these 
counties :  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  are  becoming  more  and  more 
witftin  the  reach  of  those  who  may  be  willing  to  be  instructed,  of  whatever 
class.  Newspapers,  public  and  circulating  libraries,  book  societies,  and 
schools  of  all  Kinds,  are  springing  op  in  every  direction.  {WeUminUer  Her., 
Jan.  1899.) 

CSSfitf,  the  late  Henry,  Esq.,  Surgeon :  Observations  on  the  Breeding  and 
Form  of  Domestic  Animals.    8vo.     ]#.  6dL 

TVtimfi^,  Joihua  Kirhy :  Practical  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of 
British  Fine  Wool,  and  the  National  Advantages  of  the  Arable  System 
of  Sheep  Husbuidry ;  with  remarits  on  the  Sucon  and  French  Systems. 

.    Price  5j. 

Stanhope,  the  Earl:  A  Letter  to  the  Owners  and  Occupien  of  Sheep 
Farms.  With  the  Evidence  before  the  Committee  or  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Wool  Trade.    Price  4#.      • 

Hardmi^t  Farmer^t  Account  Book.    New  edition.    Price  SI i.  for  a  year, 

or  lOf.  «d.  for  a  half-year,  book. 

This  work,  having  been  patronised  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  farmers  in 
ceneral,  for  many  years,  is  recommended,  with  increased  confidence,  to 
the  notice  of  all  persons  concerned  in  agricultural  affairs. 

Wright^ i  Catdof^e  <^  New  and  Second-hand  Works  on  A^culture,  Gar- 
dening, Planttngy  Farriery,  Sporting,  and  Rural  Affairs  in  general. 
Price  1#. 

Lindley,  John,  Esq.  F.R.S.  LJS.  GJ9.  &c  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
London  University :  A  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora ;  arranged  according 
to  the  Natural  Orders;  containing  Vasculares  or  Flowering  Plants. 
London,     ismo.    1  Of.  6d.  boards.. 


CM       Annates  de  la  Soeii^  de  HwHculhire  de  Paris. 

Sni#  <Us§e6erry  Growef^t  Megkier;  or,  an  MsuMuit  of  the  diflteent  <Se60e* 
•   berry  Showt  held  in  Lanca»hire,  Cheshire,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  for  the  Year  1828.    Salford.     l6mo.   if.  Sd, 

Arcana  of  Science,  and  Annual  R^'ster  of  the  Useful  Arts.  Abridged  from 
the  Transactions  of  Public  Societies,  and  from  the  Scientific  Journals, 
British  and  Foreign,  of  the  past  Year.  Illustrated  with  32  Engravings. 
London.     l2mo.  St. 

We  refer  to  Vol.  IV.  p.  146.  for  our  opinion  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  in  which  we  are  confirmed  by  the  present  volume.  We  do  not  know 
a  book  containing  such  a  varied  and  useful  mass  of  information,  and  sold  so 
eb^ ;  and  we  consider  it  particularly  suitable  as  presents  from  masten  to 
thdr  gardeners,  and  to  male  servants  of  every  description.  We  should 
like  to  see  an  attempt  made  to  cultivate  the  mtellects  and  improve  the 
morals  of  coachmen  and  footmen,  by  putting  books  of  this  kind  mto  their 
handsy  and  we  do  not  know  a  better  one  to  ^sgin  with. 

France. 

Annaiei  de  la  SociMtP  Horticulture  de  Paru,  Sfc.  Paris.  In  Svo  Livraisons, 
monthly.  15/r.  in  Paris,  iS/r.  in  London,  for  IS  Livraisons  (one  year). 

Liv.  X,  and  XL  for  June  and  July,  1828,  contain 
On  the  Walnut  with  variable  changeable  Leaves  {J&glans  regia  hetero* 
ph^fla).  By  M.  Jacques.  —  Notwithstanding  the  very  general  culture  of  the 
walnut,  but  few  varieties  have  been  obtamed,  except  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  is  called  the  St.  John's,  which  deserves 
cultivation,  especially  in  northern  countries,  because  it  is  much  later  in 
towering  than  the  other  varieties,  and,  consequently,  escapes  the  late  ^ring 
frosts ;  but,  being  a  shy  bearer,  it  should  be  propagated  by  grafts  <Mr  layers. 
The  various-leaved  variety  is  met  with  near  the  little  town  of  Saint 
Poop^iun,  department  of  Allier,  79  leagues  from  Paris.  The  habit  of  the 
tree  is  singular ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  lengthened  round  shape,  unlike  the  com- 
mon, is  large,  and  has  a  tender  shell.  A  note  to  the  foregoing  description, 
by  M.  Vilmorin,  states  that  this  variety  of  walnut  was  first  noticed  by  M. 
le  Comte  Montbron  at.Clervoux  near  Chatellerault  in  1812,  and  was  then 
described  in  the  Almanack  du  bon  Jardinier,  Its  picturesque  appearance 
among  forest  trees  constitutes  its  chief  value ;  the  branches  being  pendulous 
like  those  of  tlie  weeping  ash.  An  additional  note,  on  the  same  subject,  by 
M.  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,  informs  us  that  this  variety  of  walnut  has  been 
long  known  in  France,  and  that  it  has  been  sometimes  called  J^lans 
€jepdnsa.  The  last  writer  mentions  another  variety  deserving  notice,  via. 
the  grape  walnut^  firom  the  manner  of  the  fruit  growing  in  bunches  of  10, 
15,  or  even  20  U^ether,  and,  consequently,  yielding  great  crops. 

7^e  Culture  of  Rotes,  By  M.  Vibert,  nurseryman,  formerly  of  Chene- 
yieres,  now  of  Saint  Denis.  —  Watering  the  plants  during  summer  is  en- 
joined as  essential  to  success.  Even  the  stocks  for  budding  on  should  be 
Kept  well  watered,  to  insure  strength  of  shoots.  The  month  of  June  is  the 
proper  time  for  budding,  provid^  the  weather  is  not  too  dry ;  cloudy 
weather,  and  on  mornings  and  evenings,  are  the  most  suitable  times  of  the 
day  for  that  operation.  M.  Vibert  advises  a  summer  regulation  of  the 
shoots,  by  disbudding,  pinching  off  the  tops  of  over-luxuriant  shoots,  of  the 
stocks,  as  well  as  of  the  worked  plants.  Even  the  footstalks  of  the  faded 
flowers,  he  says,  should  be  cut  off  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  general 
growth  of  the  plant  Stopping  the  shoots,  from  which  buds  are  intended 
to  be  taken,  strengthens  the  bud,  and  is  a  good  practice,  especially  with  such 
4ortB  as  the  Provins.  Frequent  watering  greatly  assists  the  striking  of  layers. 
Stade  the  more  delicate  sorts^  or  keep  them  in^  north  aspects. 
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—  This  intect  if  oriparout ;  committ  kf  greatest  ravages  about  the  middla 
of  August,  and  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  September;  it  then  attains  its 
full  growth,  and  is  fecundated ;  runs  over  all  the  tree,  resting  in  the  places 
where  it  finds  the  greatest  supply  of  sap,  on  which  it  lives^  and  consequently 
csuhamts  the  plant.    The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  in 
ptmctures  made  by  the  animal  itself.    Over  these  punctures  little  tume- 
mctions  ire  visH^  caused  by  the  extravasation  of  the  sap.    This  insect  u 
found  On  the  willow  (^lix  vitelHnaX  as  well  as  on  the  apple ;  it  prefers  the 
sweetest*tasted  apple  trees,  and  such  as  srow  on  a  dry  soil,  rather  than 
diose  on  a  stronger  damp  soil.    M.  de  Noyelle  tried  many  different  things 
to    kill  or  banuh  these  insects,  viz.  soap^ds,  soda,  potash,  decoctions  of 
walnut  leaves,  and  white>wash  of  lime,  without  avail.    At  last  he  tried 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  his  success  was  complete.    Three  years*  experience 
confirms  this  discovery.    He  thus  describes  his  practice : — "  Towards  the 
end  of  February  I  examine  my  trees,  and  wherever  I  see  nodosities  which 
contain  the  eggs,  I  cut  them  smoothly  off  with  a  knife.    I  move  the  earth 
ftotn  around  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  to  see  whether  they  have  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  neck,  or  point  of  junction  between  the  stem  and  the  roots ; 
if  nodosities  appear  there  also,  thev  are  pared  off.    I  then,  with  a  large 
brush  Boade  of  bristles,  and  one  of  a  smaller  size  to  enter  the  crevices^ 
wash  my  trees  from  head  to  foot.    A  good  workman  will  go  over  a  great 
many  trees  in  a  day ;  but,  as  it  often  happens  that  some  of  the  crannies  or 
retreats  of  the  insects  are  not  reached,  it  is  necessary  that  the  washing 
should  be  repeated  the  following  year,    llie  composition  should  be  laid 
on  before  the  buds  swell ;  as  its  caustic  quality  would  be  detrimental. 
Lofty  trees  are  washed  by  means  of  a  hand  pump  or  engine.    The  compo* 
sition  is  thus  prepared:  — Boil  in  m  or  eu;ht  parts  of  water,  two  parts  of 
quicklime,  and  one  part  flour  of  sulphur,  tor  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
strain  through  a  hair  sieve ;  when  it  b  roidy  for  use.    It  should  be  always 
well  shaken  before  it  is  uied. 

A  New  Process  proposed  for  destroying  the  Mole  Cricket,  {fig.  45.) 
By  M.  Robert,  Director  of  the  Botamc  Garden  at  Toulon.  —  Farmers 
and  gardeners  have 

long  complfldned  of  ^^ 

the  damage  sustain- 
ed in  their  crops  of 
peas  and  beans,  from 
the  mole  crickets; 
and  without  being 
acquainted  with  any 
efficient   means    of 

destroyinffthem.  *I  ^.^jlli 

capture  them,"  says  ^^^ 

the  writer, "  by  plac- 
hig  fresh  sods  or  turves,  on  the  beds  or  borders  of  the  garden  where 
any  traces  of  the  insects  are  seen.  These  turves,  being  well  watered  over- 
night, attract  the  insects  to  hide  under  them,  where  they  may  be  easily 
caught  in  the  morning.  This  scheme  persisted  in,  will  soon  rid  any  place 
infested  with  them,  especially  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.*' 
The  mole  cricket  is  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  but  not 
very  frequent  in  Britain.  The  only  place  where  we  happen  to  have  seen 
it  is  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Hyon,  in  the  moist  turf  along  the  artificial 
river.  The  figure  we  now  give  is  from  a  drawing  made  from  nature,  by  • 
young  lady,  from  an  insect  she  found  in  the  nejahbourhood  of  Salisbury, 
and  sent  us  in  order  to  ascertain  its  name.  Ine  drawing,  Mr.  Sowerb^ 
observed,  was  beautifhUy  (k>ne;  and  this  notice  of  it  will,  we  hope,  begrati- 
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fying  to  bur  correspondent,  and  encourage  her  and  others  to  take'  an 
interest  in  such  things,  and  render  us  similar  services. 

Lw.  XII,  for  August,  1828. 
7%^  semicircular  Kitchen-garden  of  M.  delRouvroy,  of  lAsle,  with  a  plan, 
(Jig.  46.) — This  garden  is  a  parallelogram  of  between  500  and  600  ft.  in 


length,  and  about  half  that  extent  in  width.  It  is  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  one  part  is  laid  out  in  two  divisions 
separated  by  a  vacant  space  in  the  middle  {a),  and  these  again  subdivided 
into  regular  compartments  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  (bed).  The 
other,  and  principal,  part  of  the  garden,  is  divided  by  brick  walls  18  feet 
high,  into  irregular  slips.  These  walls  are  not  straight,  but  more  or  less 
curved,  according  to  their  respective  positions  (efg).  The  walls  are  all 
sections  of  ellipses,  each  having  proper  foci,  except  the  inner  one  (A) 
which  is  a  semicircle.  There  are  four  such  walls ;  the  outer  one  embracing  all 
the  others,  and  extending  nearlv  the  whole  length  of  the  garden.  The  pecu- 
liar curvature  of  these  fruit  walls,  is  said  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the 
best  aspects,  and  so  to  concentrate  the  sun's  heat,  that  fruits  ripen  upon 
them,  and  vegetables  perfect  in  the  borders  in  front  of  them,  much 
sooner  than  in  right-lined  walls  or  borders.  The  committee  to  which 
this  plan  was  referred  admit  the  truth  of  the  inventor's  allegations,  as  far 
as  respects  the  concentration  of  heat,  and  therefore  think  that  such  walls 
would  be  suitable  for  such  fruits  as  the  fiff,  the  pomegranate,  &c.,  and  the 
borders,  for  such  vegetables  as  the  pastick  (Cucurbita  CUru/lus),  the  sweet 

Eotato  (C\>nv61vulus  Batbtas\  and  the  Lima  bean  (Phaseolus  lunktus'^ ; 
ut  doubts  are  entertained  wnether,  on  light  warm  soils,  the  heat  would 
not  be  too  much  for  the  generality  of  our  espalier  fruits.  The  two  north 
angles  of  the  parallelogram  (t  k)  are  filled  up  with  fruit-tree  nurseries. 
Curvilinear  fruit  walls  were  in  voeue  many  years  since  in  Britain.  They 
were  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  longer  supply  of  wall  fruit, 
by  placing  the  same  sorts  of  fruit  trees  on  different  aspects,  and  thereby 
hastening  or  retarding  the  ripening :  but  thev  had  not  the  desired  effect ; 
and  in  windy  weather  it  was  found  that  they  generated  such  sweeping 
gusts,  that  much  damage  occiurred  to  the  trees,  and  thus  the  plan  fell  into 
disrepute. 

Note  on  the  common  Caterpillar.  By  M.  Daudville. — This,  from  the 
description,  appears  to  be  the  ^6mbyx  dlspar  of  Linnaeus.  It  breeds  on 
and  devours^ the  leaves,  flowers,  and  even  the  young  shoots,  of  apple  trees ; 
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stripping  them  so  as  to  giye  the  orcharcU  the  appearance  of  winter.  Every 
means  to  destroy  them  have  been  tried  by  the  orchardists  in  the  neighbour- 
bourhood  of  Saint  Quentin,  but  without  success.  VThe  writer  earnestly 
begs  the  assistance  of  the  Society  in  this  cade,  and  hopes  for  advice  from 
some  of  their  readers.  —  J,  M, 

JacquM^  MM.,  freres.  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  :  Essai  sur  la 
Culture,  la  Nomenclature,  et  la  Classification  des  Ddhlta.  [now  Georglno,] 
Paris.     Pamph.,  pp.  51. 

Three  hundred  varieties  of  this  genus  are  now  on  the  lists,  and  the  pro- 
duce from  seeds  are  evenr  year  increasing  the  number.  The  interests  of 
trade,  and  gratification  of  the  amateur,  call  for  some  kind  of  arrangement, 
in  naming  this  eztennve  fiunily.  The  Messrs.  Jacouin,  therefore,  have 
divided  their  collection  into  eight  principal  groups,  founded  on  their  dif- 
ference of  colour,  viz.  white,  rose,  violet,  crimson,  flame,  yellow,  red,  and 
streaked.  These  are  again  divided  into  sections,  as  ivory-white,  lily-white, 
deep  rose,  &c.,  or  other  terms  indicating  arbitrary  properties.  Thdr  C8t»- 
legue  contains  869  varieties.  —  J.  M, 

ValUt^  M.,  ain^.  Member  of  the  Soc.  of  Aer.  of  the  Department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  of  the  Soc.  of  Hort.  of  Paris,  Nurservman,  Rouen, 
a  very  worthy  man:  Catalogue  des  Roses.  Rouen.  Pamph.  ISmo, 
pp.  48. 

M.  Vallet  comes  annually  to  London  with  a  stock  of  roses  for  sale ;  and, 
among  other  fine  sorts,  he  has  introduced  the  following :  — -   . 

In  December f  1886. —  Rose  Due  de  Choiseuil  macule^;  rose  double, 
girande(Provins).  Georpna  Mars ;  petite,  tr^  pleine,  et  tr^  vive  (Pror.)! 
Fhedre ;  rouge,  tr^  pleme,  forte  (Prov.).  Syrius ;  d'un  cramoisi  briilaoty 
double,  moyenne  (Prov.). 

In  February,  1888. —  Mousseuse  ^latante;  trH  vive,  pas  extr^mement 
double,  moyenne.  De  la  Hogue ;  cam^  tr^  grande  et  tr^s  pleine,  hy- 
bride  de  centfeuille,  et  de  ffdra  41ba.  Sophie  de  Baviere;  presque  blanche^ 
moyenne,  tr^  pleine  (A.  4lba).  Bengal  Darius;  ^carbte,  tr^  pleine,  moy* 
enne.  Princesse  de  Nassau ;  bybride  de  Rose  muscade  et  de  R.  Noisette, 
blanche,  double,  moyenne. 

In  February,  1829.  —  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt;  rose  tr^ 
grande,  tr^  pleine  (Prov.).  Ouillaume  le  Conqu^rant ;  cramoisi  tr^  fonc^ 
yelout^  et  macuU  de  feu  et  dc  blanc  moyenne,  tr^  pleine  (Prov.).  Ma 
Pupille ;  hybride  de  R.  semperfldrens,  couleur  ardoise,  extrAmement  pleine, 
moyenne.  Jeanne  Hachette ;  pale  rose  Damat,  trhi  pleine,  tr^  grande. 
Mousseuse  Zo^  Mousseue  Partout ;  sur  le  bois,  sur  les  Opines,  sur  et  sous 
les  feuilles :  lorsque  I'arbre  est  vigoureux,  se»  feuilles,  qui  ont  une  teinte 
pourpre  pendant  les  mois  de  Mai  et  Juin,  ressemblent  ^  celles  du  Porme  k 
feuilles  crisp^.  Mousseuse  rouge;  extr^mement  double,  son  bcMS  res- 
semble  k  celui  du  Rosier  Pimprenelle  (Scotch  rose).  Admiral  Nelson; 
rose  tr^s  gnmde,  trki  double  (Prov.).  Comte  de  Vandes ;  rose  tr^  mnde 
et  tr^  double.  Constance  Zacarias;  rose  tres  grande,  et  tr^  double 
(Prov.).  La  Normande ;  rose,  tris  double  grande  (Prov.).  Rose  Verte  de 
Rouen  (1887>  {R.  kiba) ;  tr^  double,  moyenne.  Noisette  Charles  X. ;  rouge 
(Bengal).  Sempervlrens  k  fleurs  pleines,  blanches.  Eve.  Magnifique 
Tassin.    Beaut^  du  Jour.    Henriette  k  fleurs  pleines.    Le  Lilas  Charles  X. 

Tarade,  M.  Alfred  de^  Member  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  Paris:  Culture  des 
Rosters  ^usaonn^  sur  Eglantiers.    Paris.    Pamph.  pp.  31. 

This  tract  has  been  translated,  and  the  essence  of  it  is  given  in  Vol.  lY. 
p.  381. 
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Vibert^  J,  P.»  Member  of  the  HorU  Soc.  of  Ptans,  and  Culti?ator  of  Roiei 
at  St.  Dems,  an  intelHgeut,  honest,  and  Tcry  excellent  man : 
1.  Essai  ftur  les  Roses.  Premiere  Livr.    Paris.    8vo,  pp.  83.    18S4. 
S.  Essai  sur  les  Roses.    Deuxi^me Livr.    pp.80.     1826. 
3.  Observations  sur  la  Nomenclature  et  Classement  des  Roses,  suivies  du 
Ci^ogue  da  celles  cultiy^es  par  I'Auteur.    pp.  54.     1 827. 

Mtmceau^  Duhamel  du  :  Traits  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.  Nouv.  edit,  par  Poiteau 
et  Turpin.    Livr.  46.    Paris.    Folio.     1/.  lOf. 

Jt/doute:   Choix  des  plus  belles  Fleurs,  prises  dans  diffi^rentes  families  du 
,    r^e  vegetal,  &c.    Livr.  9,  10.    Paris.    4to.     12«,  each. 

Loueleur  Deslongckampi,  M.,  Member  of  various  Societies : 

1.  Flore  G^ndrale  de  la  France.  Livr.  1,  2.    Paris.  8vO|  6x.  each;  4to, 
12f. 

2.  Esscu  sur  THistoire  des  Muriers  et  des  Vers-k-Soie,  et  sur  les  Moyens 
de  faire  chaque  ann^  plusieurs  r^coltes.    Paris  and  London.  8vo.  5#. 

Riuo,  M,  if.,  Anden  Professeur  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles  au 
Lvc^  de  Nice,  Membre  de  plusieurs  Academies  et  Soci^t^  savantes : 
Histoire  Naturelle  des  principales  Productions  de  I'Europe  M^ridionale, 
et  particuli^ement  de  celles  des  Environs  de  Nice  et  des  Alpes  Maritimes. 
Paris  and  London.  5  vols.  8vo,  om6  de  46  planches  et  de  2  cartes 
g^logiques.    En  noire,  3/.  lOf.;  col.  6/.  I5r, 

Brard,  C,  P. .-  Min^ralogie  appliqu^e  aux  Arts,  ou  Histoire  des  Min^raux 
qui  sont  employ^  dans  1' Agriculture,  PE^conomie  domestique,  la  M^de- 
cine,  la  Fabrication  des  Sels,  des  Combustibles,  et  des  M^taux,  {'Architec- 
ture et  la  Decoration,  la  Peinture  et  le  Dessin,  les  Arts  M^caniques,  la 
Bijouterie  et  la  Jouaillerie ;  ouvrage  destin^  aux  artistes,  fabricans,  et 
entrepreneurs.    Paris  and  London.    3  forts  vols.  8vo,  15  pis.     I/,  u. 

Panmeniier,  A.,  and  N.  Deyeux :  Pr^is  d' Experiences  et  Observations  sur 
les  difi^rentes  E^p^es  de  Lait,  consider^es  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la 
Chimie,  la  M^decine,  et  I'E'conomie  Rurale.  Paris  and  London.  8vo.  4s, 

Anon, :  Instruction  sur  les  Paratonnerres,  adoptee  par  TAcademie  Royale 
des  Sciences,  et  reimpriro^e  avec  autorisation  de  S.  E.  le  Minlstre  de 
rinterieure.    Paris  and  London.    1  vol.  8vo,  2  pis.    2t. 

JHchardof,  C%. :  Syst^e  (nouveau)  d'Appareils  contre  les  Dangers  de  la 
Foudre  et  le  Fl^au  de  la  Gr^le.    Paris  and  London.    8vo.     is.  6d, 

jR^tmutatf  Charlet:    Mme.  Guizot,  Conseils  de  Morale,  ou  E^sais  sur 
Phooune,  .les  meurs,  les  caract^res,  les  grands,  les  femmes,  I'educatiois, 
^  &C.,  avec  une  notice  sur  sa  vie.    Paris.    2  vols.  8vo.     I8f. 

Bidattt,  J,  N;  Author  of  Du  Moiwpole  qui  t^itablU  dans  let  Arts  InduitrieU 
et  le  Commerce:  De  la  Mendicity,  de  ses  Causes  et  des  Moyens  de  la 
d^truire  en  France.    Paris.    Pamph.  pp.  39. 

The  essential  causes  of  mendicity  the  author  considers  to  be  the  mono- 
polies of  territorial  property,  commercial  capital  in  the  form  of  machines, 
and  the  monopoly  of  knowledge.  His  remedies  are,  colonisation,  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands,  the  division  of  extensive  properties  in  land,  the 
abandonment  of  machinery  and  manufactures,  the  dissemination  of  useful 
knowledge  among  the  people,  so  as  to  elevate  their  manners  and  sentiments, 
the  suppression  of  missionaries  (du  derge  nomade^  and  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  modification  of  charitable  institu^oni  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  indir 
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^idbttis  who  took  refiiee  in  them  ihould  be  obliged  to  work  as  hard  as  those 
who  supported  themsehreB  by  tlieir  bboiir ;  in  short«  he  would  turn  what 
in  England  are  called  parish  workhouses  into  roanufiactories.  There  are  a 
good  many  benevolent  and  wise  suggestions  in  this  pamphlet^  mixed  with 
erroneous  notions  with  respect  to  the  influefice  of  machinery,  the  arfnm»" 
hition  of  capital,  and  the  interference  of  government. 

Oermant. 

Ferkandlungen  det  VereinSy  ^e.  Transactions  of  the  Russian  Gardening 
Society,  &c.    Vol.  5.  part  1.    Berlin.    4to,  1  pi.    2  dollars. 

Two  or  three  of  the  papers  in  this  part  are  translations  of  articles  from 
the  TransacHom  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  The  plate  is  a 
coloured  fisure  of  Gesn^a  Iatifl5lia  Mart.,  brought  from  Brazil  to  the 
botanic  garden  at  Berlin,  in  1826,  by  M.  Sellow. 

Meider,  Jacob  Emtt  von.  Provincial  Assessor  in  Bavaria,  Member  of  various 
Societies,  and  Author  of  several  Works ;  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  a  very 
amiable  and  intelligent  man,  with  a  charming  wife  and  fiimily : 

1.  Handbuch  der  Blumenzacht,  &c.   Nurembeig  and  Leipsic   1  voL  sro. 
18S8. 

2.  Das  Ganze  der  Rosen  Kuitur,  ftc.    Nuremberg,    ismo.     I88d. 

Hosn,  M.  mm,  Knight,  Counsellor  of  State  to  the  Kins  of  Bavaria,  Member 
of  many  Societies,  and  Authpr  of  various  Works :  Neuester  Katechismus 
des  Feldbaues,  Sec,  Catechism  of  ^^culture  and  Gardening  in  use  in 
the  Country  Schools  of  Bavaria.    Munich.     iSmo.     1828. 

The  nature  and  uses  of  this  catechism  we  have  already  mentioned. 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  494.)  There  are  a  great  many  different  editions  $  in  some  of 
which  field,  forest,  fruit-tree,  and  culinary  vegetable  culture  are  in  aa 
many  different  volumes ;  in  others  two  or  more  of  them  are  combined. 

Wagi^y  J,  Ph.:  Ueber  Merinot-Schafzucht.  Konigsbeig.  Gr.  8vo^  mit  7 
steintafeln.     I2f.  6^ 

EUner,  J,  G. .-  Ueberncht  der  Europ.  veredelten  Schafzucht.  Prague. 
2  theile,  8vo.     14#. 


AjiT.  IIL    Literary  Notices. 

A  HjsTOBY  of  BngUth  Qardemmgy  chronological,  biographical,  and  crili- 
cal,  is  soon  to  appear  from  the  pen  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  G.  W.  John- 
son. **  It  wiU  be  the  first  separate  history  of  the  art,  in  all  iu  branches  that 
has  ever  appeared." 

A  JWatise  on  Smut  in  Grain  ;  giving  an  Account  of  its  various  Catties  in 
Wheats  Dotty  Barley^  &c,  and  the  Manner  in  which  Smut  may  be  efiectuaily 
prevented,  both  by  natural  and  artificial  means.  The  whole  deduced  from 
extensive  practical  experience,  and  illostrataed  by  a  variety  of  useful  and 
highly  interesting  Engravings,  rendering  the  Work  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  the  Practical  Farmer,  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  Public.  By  John 
Lawson. 

Planite  Atiaticw  Rarioret ;  or.  Descriptions  and  Insures  of  a  Select 
Number  of  unpublished  East  Indian  Plants,  will  be  published  \w  Subscrip- 
tion by.  Dr.  Wallich,  in  Twelve  Numben,  each  containing  Twen^4ive 
Bnfira¥]n0B^.to  appear  every  Three  Monthf,    Price  aL  ia»>  och  Mwmhar* 
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PART  III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


Pamis,  Jan,  1 7.  18S8.  —  You  should  not  have  left  France  without  visiting, 
and  recording  the  agricultural  improvements  of,  my  excellent  friend,  General 
La  Fajrette,  at  La  Grange,  who  relied  on  your  spending^  a  few  days  with  him. 

Besides  toe  admirable  arrangement  of 

his  farm*  and  his  fine  flock  of  Merinos,  you  would  have  greatly  approved  the 
substitution  of  an  orchard  of  10,000  apple  trees,  for  the  vines  of  an  old 


vineyard,  on  strong  clavey  soil.  The  General  has  found  that,  on  such  a  soil, 
the  cider  of  the  apple,  properly  prepared,  is  superior  to  the  wine  of 
the  grape.    The  towers  or  the  Generar»  chateau  are  now  thickly  clad  with 


ivy»  and  the  grounds  around  it  are  laid  out  k  TAnglais,  according  to  a  phin 
sketched  out,  and  directions  given,  by  Charles  Fox,  during  bis  visit  of 
a  week  at  La  Grange £ver  yours,  —  Chev.  Ma$ciet, 

Passage  of  Hoi  Air  and  Smoke  through  Fines,  — Numerpus  experiments 
liave  lately  been  njade  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  laws 
regulating  the  rapidity  with  which  hot  air  passes  through  flues,  &c.  The 
resulu  appear  to  be:  —  1.  That  flues  oppose  to  the  passage  of  hot  air  a  re- 
astance  proportioned  to  the  length  of  tlie  pipe,  the  square  of  the  rapidity, 
and  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  diameter.  8.  Tliat  the  coefficient  of  friction 
is  not  the  same  with  reference  to  diflerent  substances.  3d.  That  by  nar- 
rowing the  superior  orifice  of  a  flue,  the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  that  orifice,  goes  on  increasing  to  a  certain  limit,  which  is  the 
rapidity  resulting  from  the  pressure  that  takes  place  at  the  inferior  end  of 
the  pipe.  4.  That  by  narrowing  the  inferior  orifice  of  a  flue,  the  body  of 
air  passing  through  (la  d^pense)  diminishes  solely  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice,  and  consequently  that  the  rapidity  in  the  orifice 
itself  increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  diameter.  The  two  last  results  are 
capable  of  numerous  applications  to  the  useful  arts.  A  strong  draucht  is 
frequently  indispensable.  Hitherto  only  two  elements  have  entered  into 
the  estimate  of  draught,  -—  the  height  of  the  chimney,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  hot  air.  To  increase  the  height  of  a  chimney  is  always  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  and  it  cannot  be  heightened  indefinitely,  and  to  ii^ 
crease  the  temperature  of  the  hot  air  costs  much  fuel.  It  now  appears  that 
the  diameter  of  a  chimney  is  also  a  powerful  element  in  draught,  limited 
when  the  superior  orifice  is  fixed ;  indefinite  when  it  is  not  so,  and  this 
element  costs  very  little  expense.  {Lit,  Gazette,  April  5,  1828^  p.  818. 
Com.  hy'A,0,  near  Bamsley.) 

Transpkmiing  Shrubs  in  full  Growth, —  Dig  a  narrow  trench  round  the 
plant,  leaving  its  roots  in  the  middle  in  an  isolated  bail  of  earth ;  fill  the 
trench  with  plaster  of  Paris,  which  will  become.hard  in  9  few  miirates,  and 
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form  A  caie  to  tbe  ball  and  plant,  which  wanj  bo  lifted  and  remoired  any 
where  at  pleasure.    {Frenek  Paper.    Com.  by  L.  R — r.) 

Edmoahmi  €f  the  MiiUtny,^- SdtufoU  upon  tbe  Lancaaterian  plan  are 
establishinff  ia  the  difierent  re^ment%  in  ?irtue  of  a  dedsion  of  the  supreme 
Council  ot  War.  The  Council  hat  alio  decided  that  counes  of  lectures  on 
literature,  the  iciences,  &c^  shall  be  established  for  the  officers  and  sub- 
officers,  and  which  all  tbe  priyates  are  to  be  invited  to  attend.  {P^im 
Pfiper,) 

GERMANY. 

PfMe  Garden  at  Fhmkfort,^  —  Most  towns  of  any  site  on  the  Continent 
— in  this  point,  alas !  so  different  from  those  of  England — can  boast  of 
their  promenades  and  public  fnrdens,  but  not  many  can,  in  this  reniect,  yie 
with  rrankfor^  which  is  wholly  surrounded  (except  on  one  side  wliere  the 
Maine  runs)  with  a  Jardin  Angiau,  or  pleasure-ground,  at  least  two  nriles  in 
lenity  and  occupyins  the  breadth  of  the  fbrroer  ditcn  and  ramparts,  laid 
out  in  the  BngUsn  style,  and  aflbrding  great  yariety  of  shady  walks  and  pic- 
turesque scenery,  with  the  ^nd  advantage  of  beinc  accessible  from  every 
part  of  the  dty  in  a  few  mmutes.  One  peculiar  feature  of  this  pleasure 
gjTOund  is,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  trees  and  shrubs}  but  contains  a  profu- 
sion of  the  choicest  flowers,  roses,  dahKas,  chrysaDtbemums,  &c.,  tc^getfaer 
with  most  of  tbe  showy  annuals,  as  balsams,  China  asters,  &c.,  even  ge- 
raniums and  Ferrlrin  Tvridia,  planted  in  large  masses  of  nch,  and  inter- 
mixed with  vast  beds  of  mignonette,  all  in  a  high  state  of  luxuriance  and 
beauty.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the  diqilay  of  this  garden 
when  I  saw  tt  io  Sraterober  last,  when  the  dahlias,  and  the  superb  clamps 
of  Dathru  arbdrea,  <tayla  cocdnea,  &c,  were  in  flower ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  managed,  and  the  attention  P&id  to  h,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  gardeners  were  then  preparing  a  bed  of  irregular  figure  wholly 
for  pmks,  above  60  ft.  long,  and  from  9  to  15  ft.  broad,  which  they  were 
trenching  9  ft.  deep,  after  laying  manure  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  and 
carefully  picking  out  the  stones. 

This  garden  afibrds  a  striking,  and,  to  an  EMlishman,  very  mortifying 
proof  ot  the  ffreat  superiority  of  the  manners  of^the  German  lower  classes 
over  those  of  the  English.  Though  merely  separated  fit>m  a  public  high- 
jioad  by  a  low  hedge  which  may  be  stridden  across,  and  at  all  times  acces* 
sible  (there  being  no  doors  or  gates  of  any  kind  to  tbe  entrances  j  to  every 
individual  of  a  nopulation  of  50,000  souls,  and  constantly  frequented  bv  ser- 
vants and  children  of  all  descriptions,  not  a  flower,  or  even  a  leaf  or  any 
one  of  the  plants,  fh>m  the  rarest  and  mo^t  showy  to  the  humblest,  seems 
ever  touched.  Even  the  beds  of  mignonette  looked  as  untrodden  and  un- 
pluckedas  if  in  an  Englbh  private  garden.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  utterly 
impossible  it  would  be  to  have,  near  any  large  Enfflish  town,  a  similar  gar- 
den, thus  open  to  the  public,  and  thus  scrupulous^  kept  fW>m  injury  :  and 
yet  there  are  no  persons  ^as  far  as  I  saw)  to  watch,  and  instead  or  threats  of 
heavy  penalties,  a  printea  paper  is  affixed  on  a  board  at  each  entrance, 
expressing,  in  German,  that  the  public  authorities  having  oririnally  formed, 
and  annually  keeping  up,  the  garden,  for  the  gratification  of  uxe  citizens,  its 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  are  committed  to  the  saf<^uard  of  their  individual 
|)irotectioci.  This  ample  appeal  is  here  sufficient — of  what  use  would  a 
■milar  one  be  in  Ei^Und  i^  —  W.  8.    BruueU,  Feb.  26. 1829. 

•  These  gardens  were  laid  out,  between  1809  and  isi  1,  by  M,  Sebaptian 
Rinx,  nurseryman  in  Frankfort ;  and  his  son  M.  Jacob  Rins,  a  beautiful 
iohnographic  and  pictorial  draughtsman,  now  in  England,  and  about  to 
make  a  tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireuind,.  has  furnished  us  with  plans  of  them, 
which  will  be  published  in  our  promised  work.  ((See  Vol.  IV.  p.  597.) — Omd, 

VOI.V.  — No.  19.  P  .  ^ 
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Landicape'Oardemng  tU  Munich, — Our  southern  excursioQ  took  in 
part  of  your  route.  We  spent  a  week  at  Treves,  a  fortnight  at  Baden, 
a  week  at  Carlsruhe,  three  days  at  Schwetzii^n,  &c.  &c.  In  our  proposed 
journey,  next  summer,  more  into  the  interior  of  Oermany,  we  shall  try, 
from  what  you  say  of  it,  to  take  in  Munich,  to  see  M.  Sckell's  application 
of  the  plan  of  planting  in  masses  of  one  species.  What  I  have  hitherto  seen 
done  on  this  plan,  on  a  small  scale,  I  confess,  has  disappointed  me,  and 
teemed  even  more  insipid  than  the  old  one,  which  gave  some  variety  of 
outline ;  the  masses  of  shrubs  looking  like  clipped  hedges,  and  the  trees  as 

Kudding-like  as  any  clumps  that  deform  an  English  park ;  but  this  is  pro- 
ably  from  the  system  not  being  properly  understocxl. —  W.  S.    JSriaselt, 
Jan.  32. 

Pfaueninselt  Potsdam^  Feb.  92. 1829. — Our  winter  has  been  very  severe; 
anddurinc  five  days,  which  occurred  between  the  2l8t  of  December  and 
tiie  7th  of  February,  the  sun  did  not  shine.  From  the  7th  of  February  to 
this  day,  we  have  had  four  days  in  which  the  sun  never  appeared.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages  our  cherries  are  ripe,  and  some  will 
be  gathered  this  week.  We  calculate  on  cutting  grapes  by  the  20th 
of  March,  and  we  haye  been  gathering  strawberries  since  the  ist  of  Fe- 
bruary. At  Sans  Souci  the  plums  are  an  inch  lone.  The  finest  plants  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  in  the  Berlin  botanic  garden,  are  the  Ferns  and 
ilrdidese :  all  the  others  look  well,  but  these  look  the  best.  The  Cape 
plants  are  now  coming  into  flower.  I  beg  of  j^'ou  to  express  my  most  sincere 
thanks  to  all  those  gardeners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  I  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  during  my  late  tour  in  your  country;  they  took  the 
inreatest  pains  to  inform  me  of  every  thin^  and  showed  me  the  utmost 
fiberalihr  and  kindness.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  &.  A.  Fkiietmann* 

An  £ncyciopadic  Vtcthncayf  of  Plants,  by  M.  Kachler,  has  just  made 
its  appearance  at  Vienna ;  it  is  in  two  volumes,  one  of  which  has  already 
appeared,  and  is  intended  more  for  the  use  of  gardeners  and  amateur  horti> 
culturists  than  for  botanists.    {For,  Quart,  Rev,,  Jan.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Value  of  a  good  moral  Character.  -» We  presume  that  you  have  been 
informed  that  we  have  procured  a  situation  for  Mr.  Cameron,  the 
worthv  gardener  you  introduced  to  us.  It  was  as  well  the  honest  man 
had  mends  here  to  attest  to  his  good  character,  as  an  awkward  cir- 
cumstance  befel  him  on  his  way  to  Boston,  to  enter  on  his  situation  a 
few  miles  beyond  that  city.  On  the  passage  to  Boston,  some  villain 
broke  open  tne  trunk  of  the  mate  of  the  packet,  and  took  thence  250 
dollars.  On  arriving  at  Boston  the  passengers  were  all  searched,  and 
250  dollars  being  found  between  the  leaves  of  Cameron's  bible  (I  believe^, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion.  The  only  circumstantial  evidence  in  his 
favour  was,  that  the  notes  lost  by  the  mate  were  on  the  bank  of  Boston, 
while  the  notes  found  on  Cameron  were  those  of  the  bank  of  New  York, 
There  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  with  a  large  family,  threatened  with 
imprisonment,  and  which  would  have  been  carried  into  execution,  had 
not  his  employer  stood  in  the  breach  and  become  bail  for  his  appearance 
at  court.  His  employer  immediately  wrote  us  to  clear  up  the  business ; 
and  the  justice,  having  no  doubt  of  his  innocence,  wrote  the  cashier  of 
the  bank  of  New  York  to  ascertun  if  Cameron  had  drawn  any  money 
from  the  bank,  and  at  what  date.  Cameron  also  wrote  to  us  stating  the 
whole  affair,  and  referring  us  to  a  banker  in  the  city  to  whom  he  sold  a 
bill  for  60/.  at  a  certain  time.  We  called  on  the  banker,  nnd  found  all 
correct.  The  banker  also  wrote  the  justice  the  satisfactoi7  particulars, 
which  exonerated  Cameron  in  the  most  honourable  manner.  How  valuable 
is  a  good  character,  which  thus  insures  a  man  friends  wherever  he  goes  I 
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Had  Cameron  been  a  stranger  without  an^  refereoeei,  however  innocent 
he  might  have  been  of  the  odioos  charge,  it  is  probable  the  circumstantial 
evidence  against  him  (as  he  just  had  S50  doUars  and  a  10  dollar  note 
beside,  the  remainder  having  been^  necessarily  laid  out  on  stores,  dec) 
would  have  been  the  loss  of  his  little  all,  and  perhaps  imprisonment;  for 
the  difference  of  the  bank  notes  would  not  have  cleaned  hmi  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  because  he  might  have  exchanged  them  at  an  office  in  Boston  for 
notes  on  the  New  YorE  bank.  But  an  overruling  Providence  brought  him 
out  of  the  trial,  pure  as  gold  firom  the  crucible.—  G,  7%or6ani  Md  Son, 
New  Tork^  Jam.  3 1 .  18S9. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  introduction  has  been  of  use  to  Mr. 
Cameron.  We  always  considered  him  a  very  worthy  man,  and  it  b  but 
justice^  him  to  state  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Gsirdener's  Maa^ 
sine,  he  contributed  several  papers  which  must  have  been  written  from  tne 
highest  motives ;  because  at  that  time,  and  for  upwards  of  a  year  after- 
wards, we  were  personally  unknown  to  each  other.  —  ComL 

Frvii  treei  recewedfrom  Mr.  Prince  of  the  Lhmean  Botame  Garden  near 
New  York.  *-The  following  were  intended  for  the  late  John  Braddick^ 
Esq. ;  and  have  been  sent  by  Mrs.  Braddick  to  Mrs.  Young  of  the  Epsom 
nursery,  who  will  propagate  them  for  sale,  and  thus  spresid  them  through 
the  country. 

Downer  i  late  Sed  Cherry. 

Remington  White  Heart  Cherry.  The  latest  of  all  American  cherries, 
flavour  Init  middling,  its  late  maturi^  ^%  ^^*  principal  merit. 

China  Heart  Cherry.  A  seedling  of  the  Carnation,  raised  by  Mr.  Prince. 
A  very  peculiar  fruit,  both  in  flavour  and  appearance. 

Amerwan  White  Heart  Cherry.  The  laigest  and  finest  of  the  White 
Hearts. 

Princess  Duke  Cherry.    The  largest  of  Ameriean  eherries. 

Tellow  Honey  Cherry.  Comes  the  same  from  seed,  and  much  planted 
along  our  roadsides. 

Bown^s  Imperial  Riu$et  AppU.  The  largest  of  all  russetings  and  highly 
esteemed. 

Hubdurdston  Nonsuch  Apple.  An  apple  of  very  fine  quality,  and  held 
in  great  estimation,  vet  but  partially  disseminated. 

New  England  seek  nofiinher  Apple. 

Red  Baldwin  Apple.    Highly  esteemed. 

Bowne*$  Imperial  Rvuet  Apple.  A  great  acquintion,  and  quite  new 
here. 

Pop^t  Scarlet  Major  Pear.    Beautiful. 

Boston  Epargne  Pear.  This  is  claimed  by  tome  as  a  European  fruit, 
which  is  a  point  undecided. 

Rushmore^s  Atdumn  Bon  Chrdtien  Pear.  An  ezcellent  baking  and  toler- 
able table  fruit ;  a  great  bearer,  and  the  fruit  ripening  by  degrees  during 
^ye  or  six  weeks. 

Bown^$  Winter  Romselet  Pear.    Esteemed. 

Red  Raspberry.  The  fine  kind  cultivated  for  the  market,  and  excellent 
for  raspberry  brandy. 

Mantes  Italian  Apricot.    A  seedling  from  a  stone  received  from  Italy. 

Lemon  Freestone  Peach. 

A  Nectarine  sent  by  muttdte.  I  believe  it  is  the  Early  Scarlet,  a 
European  kind. 

Princes  early  Purple  Phan.  —  (Extracted  from  the  duplicate  Hit  sent  us 
by  Mr.  Prince.) 

Indian  Com.  —  Messrs.  Thorburn  of  New  York  have  sent  us  some 
beautiful  spikes  of  six  different  varieties  of  Indian  corn.  Three  of  them 
are  of  a  dark  blood  colour  and  beautifully  formed ;  the  others  are  yellow. 
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Of  these  one  is  l  ft.  loii|;,  bat  8  nm,  end  weigks  lO  oz. ;  ihe  oitrer  u  9  in. 
loDff,  ^^  in.  diameter,  has  IS  rowi,  and  weighs  9f  oz. 

American  Seeds, — ^They  baye  also  sent  ns  th^ following  seeds:  IpooKeVi 
mdva.  New  Ipomoea,  beaottfully  blue  and  white  spotted ;  Ipome^a  quamd- 
elit;  Carop4nula  americ^na;  Franklinta  Aitamdha;  SuptitMum  coel^ste; 
Centaur^  americiina;  Cardiosp^nnum  JiaHc^buni;  Jsupb6rtnaTarieg^ 
ta :  Mom6rdica  lAffot;  CbmmgB)rofn  h^milis;  beauttfiil  orange  gourd. 

We  have  sent  the  seeds  to  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  any  person 
denrous  of  haTim  a  few  grains  of  the  Indian  com  shall  be  welcome  to  them, 
for  the  trouble  of  sendine  to  Bayswater.  —  Cond,   March  18. 18S9. 

The  Home  of  AaerMf  In  Jomeka  olfered  the  following  premiums  on 
Dec.  9S.  18S8:  — 

To  the  best  regulated  and  most  extensive  establishment  in  die  islknd,  for 
educating  and  givuiff  employment  to  noor  persons  of  ftee  condition,  '^50/. 

To  the  nerson  wno  shall  raise  ana  manuiacture  the  largest  quantity  of 
tobacco  orgood  quality,  not  less  than  5000 lbs.  weight,  looT^ 

To  the  person  who  shall  raise  and  manufacture  a  substitute  for  hemp, 
not  less  than  one  ton,  eaually  cheap,  strons,  and  durable,  and  applicable  to 
all  the  purposes  to  which  hemp  is  now  ns^  loo^. 

For  proaucing  within  the  isiand  the  greatest  quantity  of  cochineal,  not 
less  than  50  lbs.  weight,  lOO/. 

For  the  best  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  cochineal,  and  on  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  ind^,  each  50i^. 

For  the  greatest  qtiantity  of  ^od  indigo  produced  within  the  island,  not 
ess  than  500  lbs.  weight,  100/. 

For  the  manufacture,  within  the  island,  of  the  best  piece  of  cotton  shirt- 
ing or  check,  not  less  than  fifty  yards  long^  and  one  yard  wide,  from  cotton 
grown  and  spun  in  the  island,  1 50iL ;  next  best,  lOOA 

For  convertuiff  the  silk  cotton  to  s<Hne  useful  article  of  manufacture,  100/. 

To  whoever  snail  produce  and  shin  to  Grreat  Britain  in  one  year  the 
laigest  quantity  of  good  and  marketable  wool,  not  less  than  500  lbs.  weight, 
shorn  from  his  own  sheep  in  this  countiy,  lOO/. 

Samples  and  certificates  to  be  produced  to  the  House  of  Assembly  during 
the  session  of  1839  and  189a    Yours,  ftc  — X  Y,    March  9.  1829. 
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HajTlFG  HoP-houee$  with  hot  Waier, — During  the  autumn,  T  have 
been  enticed  in  fitting  up  a  small  stove  and  green«house,  which  I  have 
heated  with  hoi  water,  the  simplicity  of  which  l^autiful  process  cannot  be 
better  exemplified,  than  fronk  my  having  been  able  to  perfect  the  whole  in 
the  most  sausfactory  manner,  by  the  common  artisans  of  this  place,  who,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  had  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  process  before. 
The  reguUritv  of  temperature  is  delightful,  while  consumption  of  fuel  (of  no 
object  liere  'tis  true)  is  a  perfect  iMigateUe.  Instead  ot  tan  I  have  heated 
the  entire  bed  of  the  stove  with  branch  pipes  of  a  small  diameter,  and 
covered  them  with  sand,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  mout  heat  of  bark,  I 
have  constructed  small  laterals,  pierced  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot, 
which,  by  means  of  stopcocks,  I  can,  at  pleasure,  and  if  occasion  requires, 
flood  the  bed,  cause  steam  to  arise,  anc^  m  short,  realise  all  the  advantages 
offermenfmg  materuU  without  its  dirt  and  annoyance.  I  take  credit  to  myself 
for  this  little  addendum  to  the  system,  and  I  am  gratified  to  say  it  works 
delightfully.  —  J.  T.  A,    Carmarthen,  Bee,  94. 1 898 . 
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HeaHmg  lioUedt  hf  hot  Woiet^  •»  1801.^A  adeittiec  gentkiiMn  of  my 
•oqfuaintaaoe  [Mr.  Williamft  of  PitinastoD]  grew  fine  mdoiik  by  means  of  hot 
water  in  metal  pipe8»  in  the  year  1801 ;  and,  teeiug  hi«  MjccesBy  I  followed 
hifl  example,  and  raised  cucumbers  and  melons  in  the  same  way,  for  some 
jears.  He  discontinued  his  plan  on  account  of  the  facility  which  oc- 
curred to  him  in  procuring  tan.  I  discontinued  my  apparatus  on  cfaangii^ 
my  residence^  when  I  attempted  an  improvement  by  the  use  of  a  great 
number  of  one-inch  pipes,  which  fiuled  after  one  season,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  excluding  air  from  them,  but  principally  from  sediment  in  the 
water  supplied  to  them,  without  due  rc^gard  to  its  purity*  But  fuUv  satis- 
fied of  the  excellence  of  thb  plan,  in  the  year  1809,  or  earlier,  I  hact  draw- 
ings made  of  it  by  an  architect,  adapted  to  horticultural  purposes,  and  lent 
them  to  many  persons. —  T.  N.  Parker,    Feb,  18.  1889. 

Iron  HaiJunuee  a/  Wobum  AUey.^  We  had  an  opportunity,  Feb.  90., 
of  inspecting  the  hot-houses  erecting  here,  and  heatea  by  hot  water  in  a 
wtry  superior  manner,  by  Mr.  Barrow,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Atkinson. 
(Vol.  I V.  p.  J04.)  Mr.  Forbes  informed  us  that  in  one  of  the  coldest  niffbtt  of 
January  last,  he  determined  on  ascertaining  what  a  pine  stove  would  lose 
in  heat,  between  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  8  the  next  morning.  January 
the  85th,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  stood 
at  13^,  that  in  the  pine  stove  after  the  fire  was  made  up  for  the  night  at  65° 
and  next  morning  at  SS  \  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  wooden 
house,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  iron  bouse,  in  neither  of  which  there 
was  any  artificial  heat  was  ascertained,  when  that  of  the  iron  house  was  5^ 
'  higher  than  the  other,  owii^  as  Mr.  Forbes  conjectures,  to  the  laps  of  the 
glass  being  puttied  in  the  iron  house.  At  any  rate,  tins  proves  that  the 
loss  of  heat,  by  the  conducting  qualities  of  iron  is  but  a  small  matter. 
Not  a  single  pane  has  yet  been  broken  in  these  ifx>n  houses,  either  by  con- 
traction or  expansion.  —  Cond. 

Lemom  mid  Orangee.  —  Mr.  Skey,  of  Spring  Grove^  near  Bewdley, 
Worcestershire,  has  sent  us  some  very  fine  lemons  of  his  own  growing :  one 
of  them  weighs  u  ox.,  and  two  others  nearlv  as  much ;  and  the  wnole  are 
well-formed  fruit.  Mr.  Skey  mentions  tliat  he  gathered  last  year  65  dozen 
of  lemons  and  45  dozen  of  oranges.  {Ejdrma  from  Mr.  Sie^s  Loiter  ^ 
March  14.  1889.) 

Bregaxa^t  Bark-bed  Tkermomeier  has  been  peady  improved,  by  the 
addition  of  a  thermometer  for  the  atmosphere  in  the  inside  of  the  small 
door  rVoI.  III.  p.  81 5.  fig.  61.  a\  and  by  imbeddiitt  the  bulb  of  the  plunged 
thermometer  in  cork  or  in  wood,  to  neutralise  the  conducting  eflects  of 
the  case  of  copper.    It  is  now  by  far  the  best  instrument  of  the  kind. 

A  Self^emttermf  Tbermowieier  has  alpo  been  produced  by  Mr.  Brejgaisi 
at  the  very  Tow  pnce  oi  5#.  6d. 

Mr,  Jamet  BoUms^  late  of  IHagle  Bank,  who  was  among  the  earliest  of 
our  correspondents  to  establish  a  garden  libraiy,  has,  we  have  observed, 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool. We  have  no  doubt  that  in  his  new  ci^iacity  he  will  support  the 
reputation  which  he  has  already  attained  as  a  serving  gardener,  and  as  the 
author  of  various  papers  in  this  Magazine.  The  editor  of  that  ably  con- 
ducted newspaper,  the  Liverpool  Observer,  expresses  iObeerver,  Feb.  19.)  a 
similar  opinion. 

Models  of  Estates, — We  have  before  noticed  our  own  models,  and  those 
of  Mr,  Crowe  (Vol.  IL  p.  832.},  made,  or  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  show 
the  efiect  of  surface  improvements.  In  the  National  Repository,  Charing 
Cross,  London,  is  a  model  of  a  tract  of  country  in  Wales,  by  R.  C.  Taylor, 
Esq.;  mineral  engineer,  which  not  only  shows  the  state  of  the  suHiMe,  but 
that  of  the  substrata.  It  is  an  exceUent  example  of  that  sort  of  picture 
which  one  would  suppose  every  very  extensive  landed  proprietor  would 
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desire  to  possesB  of  his  land.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  see 
such  a  model  of  a  [>arifth,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  show  the  form  of  every 
house,  and  the  plan  of  every  garden.  The  model  of  a  county  would  be 
highly  interesting ;  and,  still  more  so,  that  of  the  whole  of  our  island :  but 
the  most  interesting  model  of  all  would  be  that  of  the  whole  of  our  earth, 
about  the  same  scale  as  the  model  of  Germanv  in  this  exhibition ;  or  in 
the  form  of  two  semiglobes,  as  suggested  in  a  former  volume,  each  semi- 
globe  containing  several  acres,  and  planted  in  correct  imitation  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  whole  of  the  tropics  being  of 
course  under  glass,  and  all  the  tropical  lakes  and  rivers  of  water  heated  by 
steam-pipes,  from  the  fires  which  would  produce  the  imitations  of  VesuviuB, 
^tna,  &C.  To  preserve  the  necessary  curvature  in  the  surface 'of  the  imi- 
tations of  the  ocean,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compose  all  the  extensive 
surfaces  of  water  of  a  great  number  of  separate  vessels  placed  close  to- 
gether; or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  imitation  on  a  flat  sur- 
mce,  by  which  the  water,  bein^  on  a  level,  would  be  perfectly  natural.  The 
most  suitable  part  of  the  British  Islands  for  such  a  earden  would  be  the 
south  of  Ireland,  because  less  glass  would  be  required  were  than  in  England, 
and  because  SOO  acres,  which  would  be  required  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
garden,  mkht  better  be  spared  there  than  m  the -coal  district  of  the  south  . 
of  England. 

A  MetropoUtan  Sepuichre,  —  One  of  the  most  extraordinary,  and,  if  it 
were  possible  to  say  it  without  giving  offence,  we  should  add,  absurd  pro- 
jects we  ever  heard  of,  is  that  for  a  metropolitan  sepulchre,  of  which  a 
section  is  exhibited  in  the  National  Repository,  and  a  circular  published, 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  design  is  a  pyramid,  with  a  base,  to 
occupy  an  area  as  large  as  Russell  Square,  and  to  be  raised  nearly  four 
times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  to  be  laid  out  in '152  stages,  which  are 
to  contain  alx>ut  900,000  catacombs  for  ten  millions  of  coffins,  **  which  are 
to  be  closed  up  and  sealed  for  ever  when  interment  takes  place,  with  stone 
tablets  on  the  face,  explanatory  of  name,  age,  place,  &c."  The  prime  cost 
will  be  about  seven  millions,  and  the  profit  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  ster- 
ling. After  answering  the  principal  objections  that  he  supposes  will  be  made 
to  It,  the  projector  says,  in  answer  to  the*question,  ^  From  whence  are  the 
tenants  to  come?"  '*  Not  many  centuries  will  pass  away  before  it  will  not 
only  be  completely  filled,  but  that  another  one  will  be  required." 

No  public  improvement  is  more  wanted  than  the  removal,  in  Britain,  of 
burial  places  from  the  cities  to  the  country.  We  would  turn  all  the  church- 
yards in  London  into  flower-markets,  and  all  those  in  the  countrjr  towns  into ' 
public  gardens.  For  London  we  would  establish  two  or  three  burial-grounds, 
of  some  hundreds  of  acres  each,  a  few  miles  in  the  country,  on  the  poorest 
soil,  and  planted  as  an  arboretum,  according  to  the  natural  system.  But  even 
this  we  do  not  think  adequate  to  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population. 
We  would  pass  a  law,  rendering  it  l^al,  under  certain  regulations,  for  every 
man  who  had  land,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to 
be  buried  in  his  own  grounds  in  any  manner  he  chose.  We  would  allow 
every  cottager  to  make  use  of  his  own  garden,  and  every  farmer  of  his  own 
fiirm,  if  they  chose  to  do  so ;  alwajrs,  ofcourse,  smoothing  the  way  for  such  # 
an  innovation  by  taking  care  of  existing  interests  in  the  ntes  of  burial.  The 
idea  of  closing  up  dead  bodies  in  sepulchres  is  to  us  disgusting,  and  crowded 
churchyards,  which,  have  been  used  for  centuries,  little  less.  After  death, 
the  sooner  we  are  resolved  into  our  primitive  elements  the  better.  It  is 
surely  a  purer  and  more|noble  idea^  to  contemplate  the  union  of  our  bodies 
to  the  wnole  of  nature,  than  their  separated  existence  in  a  musty  wooden 
box,  or  in  a  mass  of  putrid  mould. 

D&mmara  orietUdks  Lamb.,  theA'gathit  loranth^pJia  of  SaM,  —  I  have 
succeeded  in  striking  cuttings  of  this  plant,  by  keeping  them  in  a  gentle 
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fasCtom-lieat  and  a  mdst  atmotphone.  Phiiu  ipectti)flit  of  Nepal,  I  haTa 
abo  rooted  in  the  same  manner.—  W,  B.    Dropmoref  Aug,  89.  1898. 

Tke  AgapdiOkut  umbeUihu^  once  considered  a  store^plant,  has  stood  the 
seferity  of  the  winter  here  for  sereral  years,  with  a  slight  protection  during 
bard  frosts ;  and,  at  this  time  (Aug.  28.),  is  in  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
flower-garden.  —  Alexander  Gordon.    Appley  Castle,  WeUmgion^  Saiop, 

A  HorHcvUural  Impottor  at  Sheffield. — A  fellow  has  been  cheadns  people 
here,  by  selling  what  he  described  as  tree^tulips,  growing  the  usual  size  of 
common  tulips,  but  which  produce  many  flowers  on  one  stem,  and  some  of 
them  of  different  colours.  This  impostor  called  on  me,  in  August,  1828. 
He  siud  he  received  them  from  a  brother  residing  in  South  America ;  that 
he  was  the  under-gardener  in  Lord  Fltzwilliam's  botanic  garden  at  Went- 
worth  House,  near  Sheffield ;  he  said  they  had  bloomed  them  in  great  per- 
fection at  that  place  last  year.  Knowini^  the  gardeners  at  that  place  to  be 
tnily  respectable,  I,  along  with  many  other  gentlemen,  purchased  some  of 
each  kind.  My  gardener  planted  some  of  them  in  pots,  and  placed  them 
in  the  fordng-house ;  others  in  a  cold  green-house ;  and  some  out  of  doors; 
some  are  alx>ut  six  inches  in  height.  I  have  been  looking  for  the  side- 
branches,  but  in  Tain.  One  he  otlls  the  Eye  of  the  Mountain;  there  is 
also  the  Pride  of  the  Valley,  but,  he  observed,  the  Rose  of  the  Valley  sur- 
patsed  all,  it  had  so  fragrant  a  perfume. 

He  appeared  about  6  ft.  in  height,  about  45  or  50  years  of  age.  I  took 
him  into  my  stove;  he  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
most  of  the  plants,  was  dressed  like  an  under-catdener,  and  talked  much  of 
their  last  new  plants  at  Wentworth  House.  I  fancy  he  reaped  a  plentiful 
harvest  in  this  neighbourhood;  was  here  on  the  first  day  of  Auffust,  I8S89 
and,  some  days  afterwards.  As  he  mentioned  to  me  correctly  the  name  of 
the  head-gardener  there,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gardener  m  the  botanic 
garden,  under  whom  he  said  he  worked,  I,  as  well  as  my  neighbours,  had 
no  doubt  of  the  man's  respectability.  As  people  do  not  like  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  laughter  of  their  friends,  for  their  gullibility,  I  shall  sub- 
scribe myself  only  —  ilf .  jP.    Sheffield,  Feb,  26. 1 889.  * 

SCOTLAND. 

Caiedofuan  Gardener^  Society, — At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Useful  Institution,  held  on  January  S7.,  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair,  gardener^ 
Broughton  Hall,  was  elected  President;  Mr.  John  Notman,  slater, 
Broughton,  Treasurer;  James  Gardner  and  Henry  Cribes,  Key-keepers ; 
Mr.  John  Hay,  fruiterer.  Prince's  Street,  Secretary ;  and  E.  D.  Allison, 
MJ).  Northumberland  Street,  Consulting  Surgeon.  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  successful  competitors  in  articles  of  horticulture,  produced  in  1898, 
as  follows: — Pinks  (best  six):  i.  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  — — 
Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington ;  S.  Mr.  John  Reid,  nurseryman,  Easter  Road. 
Peaches,  Nectarines^  and  Apricots:  Mr.  Thomas  I nglis,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay  of  Bamton.  Red  Cabbage :  1.  Mr.  Thomas  Leddle, 
gardener,  Warriston;  2.  Mr.  David  Stewart^  cardener.  Inch.  Parsneps: 
1.  Mr.  Daniel  SincUiir,  gardener,  Broughton  Hall ;  2,  Mr.  Thomas  Leddle, 
Warriston.  Celery :  i.  Mr.  David  Stewart,  Inch ;  2.  Mr.  Daniel  Sinclair, 
Broughton  HalL  Ribston  Pippins,  Golden  Pippins,  Balgone  Pippins,  and 
Nonpareils:  1.  Mr.  John  Macqueen,  gardener,  Bonnington;  S.  Mr.  John 
Williamson,  gardener.  Canon  Mills  Cottage.    (Aro^iwum,  Jan.  S8.  18S9.) 

The  Aberdeeruhire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  Anniversary  Meeting 
March  10.  The  articles  exhibited  are  not  enumerated  in  the  account  sent 
us,  but  the  regular  office-bearers  were  elected,  and  the  conductor  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  nominated  an  honorary  member,  for  which  he  returns 
his  best  thanks. 
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Two  new  8tMwherrie»f  ndied  ftom  seed  by  Alexander  Malooka,  nrdener 
at  Damside  of  Gilcohmton,  near  Aberdeen,  and  for  which  Mr.  SfalcoliB 
recaved  the  sihrer  medal  from  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  are 
now  on  tale  by  the  seedsmen  in  Aberdeen,  {Aberdeen  Jeumal,  March 
18.) 

IRELAND. 

Air.  Drummond^  of  the  Cork  Boiamc  Garden^  has  gone  to  the  settlement 
OB  the  Swaa  Riyer,  m  Australasia.  We  hope  he  will  frequently  let  us  hear 
from  him.  —  Cond. 

An  If^na^(f  BriHsh  Capital  and  Skill  wiU,  we  have  no  doubt,  soon  take 
place  to  Irelfmdy  and,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  change  the  face  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  the  people.  There  could  not  be  a  better  time 
than  the  present  for  a  capitalist  to  purchase  land  in  Ireland,  because  he  will 
have,  almost  immediately,  a  rise  in  its  market*value ;  and,  in  a  few  yearsi 
from  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural  |>ractices,  an  addition  to  its 
r^  value ;  that  is,  to  the  useful  articles  which  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
Various  manufactories  might,  doubtless,  be  conducted  in  Ireland  at  less  ex* 
pense  than  in  England,  from  the  low  rates  of  labour.  The  first  and  grand 
principle  of  permanent  amelioration  is,  to  introduce  and  spread  every 
where,  and  apply  to  every  male  and  female  child,  a  thorough  general  edu- 
cation. If  this  be  not  done,  an  influx  of  British  skill  and  capital  will  give 
employment  and  prosperity  for  a  year  or  two,  but  will  end  in  producing 
greater  misery  than  ever. 

Growth  of  Tobacco.  — -  It  was  known  to  few  (even  commercial  men)  that 
tobacco  is  extensively  planted  in  Ireland ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  quan- 
tity ^ving  been  ^rown  and  saved  last  year,  on  which  the  crown  did  not 
receive  one  farthmg  of  duty,  but  which,  if  foreign  and  imported,  would 
have  yielded  140,000/.  to  the  revenue.    No  duty  is  attachable  to  Irish- 

Sown  tobacco  I  but  there  are  great  doubts  as  to  its  legality  of  sale,  and 
erefore,  it  is  conveyed  under  covered  permits.  The  srowth  is  absolutely 
interdicted  in  England.  Now,  that  the  prohibitory  Taws  are  no  longer 
necessary,  it  becomes  of  immense  importance  to  institute  enquiry,  whether 
all  the  tobacco  used  in  Great  Britmn  may  not  be  obtained  in  Irdand,  with- 
out giving  a  preference  to  our  rivals  in  the  United  States  of  America?  We 
have  before  sud,  that  the  growth  in  Ireland,  last  year,  was,  as  to  revenue,  to 
the  value  of  140,000/.;  and  we  are  informed,  that  so  profitable  is  its  culti- 
vation, that,  in  a  very  short  period,  a  quantity  to  the  extent  of  700,000/. 
revenue  (or  rather  sacrifice  or  revenue)  will  be  raised  in  one  year.  (JAver^ 
pool  Chronicle.)  « 
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November  is.  \^2^.^Exhi6iUd.  Plants  in  flower  of  C£ctus  truncate, 
from  the  Comte.  de  Vandes,  F.H.S.  A  white  Spanbh  Onion  weighing 
upwards  of  a  pound,  and  specimens  of  the  Orange  Apple,  from  Mr.  William 
Wilkins,  F.H.S.  Montserrat  Pine-apple,  fromX.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
&c..  President  Old  black  Jamaica  Pine^apple,  from  Mr.  Henry  Bum, 
F.H.S.  Kiss-king  Apples,  from  Dr.  Camell,  of  Bungay,  in  Suflblk.  Passe 
Colmar  Pear,  from  Lord  Farnborough,  F.H^.  BlacK  Auchan  Pear,  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  F.H.S.  Swan's  Egg  Pear,  from  Mr.  John  Maher^ 
F.H.S.    Pound  Pear,  from  Joseph  Cox  Cox,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

From  the  Garden.  Twenty-six  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
thirteen  sorts  of  Apples,  and  seven  sorts  of  Pears. 
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Deomuber,  S.  1888.  —  JfUad.  Upon  m  mode  of  cotenog  tlie  adked 
bnucba  of  Fruit  Trees  witb^oew  wood ;  by -8.  S.  Street,  Biq^  of  Peefyn, 
ComwalL 

SjtkiiitedL  OnioM  ftom  Morocco,  from  &uK  Onbirk  Benbcy.  Fruit 
of  Shoo  Shoo,  a  BraxUian  coouiiitaeeout  pbuit  from  Madeira,  and  five 
■orts  of  Apples,  from  Madeira,  leut  \y  Henfy  Veiteb,  Esq.  C.M.H.8. 
Purple  Cape  Broccoli,  and  tty  torts  oi  Apples,  from  Mr.  James  Oano, 
gardener  to  the  Barl  Comwallis,  at  Linton  Place^  Kent.  Flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums,  from  Mr.  William  Craggs,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland,  Bart.  Four  *orXi^  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.S. 
Summer  Queenhsff  Aiipie,  from  Mr.  (George  Fulton,  of  Noithwick  Park. 
Specimens  of  an  Apple  unnamed,  from  Bir.  John  Hislop,  C.M.H.S. 

Fnmihe  Garden,  Flowers  of  fifteen  foru  of  Chry>antbemums;  firuit 
ci  Paisifl6raquadrangulirisj  flowers  of  Poppy  Anemones  i  twenty-three 
sorts  of  Apples;  and  Pnsse  Colmar,  Bexi  d*Hlri  and  Beii  de  Montigny 
Paark 

Decewiktr  16.  1888.  —  Read,  Upon  a  mode  of  conTeying  bottom  heat 
to  Pine  Beds ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary,  by  Edward  Chittey,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

ExfMied.  King  Dates,  from  Morocco,  from  Sadi  Ombark  Benbey. 
IHne-apple  unnamed.  Winter  Poplin  Pear  and  Winter  Poneroy  Apple, 
from  John  Rigden  Neame,  Eio.  F.U.S.  Royal  Providence  Pine-apple^ 
from  Bir.  John  Hislop,  C.MU.S.  Uvedale's  St.  Germaine  Pear,  trom 
William  Bennet,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Cumberen  Apple,  firom  Mr.  Andrew 
Morton,  of  Walberton  House. 

From  the  Garden.  Spanish  Cardoons,  Cardoon  of  Toun,  Red  Cardooa 
and  Cekriac;  flowers  of  Chimontotbits  fr^rans,  Cfaimodinthus  grandi- 
fldms.  Single  Popmr  Anemones,  and  four  soru  of  Chrysanthemums; 
Bequ^e  musqu^  Pastoral,  and  Franc-R^al  d'Hivcr  Pears ;  and  twenty 
sorts  of  Apples. 

JiEtiwcryG.  1889.-— Jicwt.  An  account  and  description  of  the  species 
and  most  remarkable  yarieties  of  Spring  Crocuses  cultirated  m  the  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society;  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

IHiinbided,  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf  Pea  and  Studley  Carrot,  from 
Mr.  William  Malcohn,  F.H.S.  Oignon  pyriform,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of 
Paris. 

EjthibiUd.  Yams  from  Fernando  Po,  from  Captain  WiMtam  Owen, 
F.H.S.  Lambert's  huge  Nut  preserved  to  be  two  yenrs'  old,  fitim  Aylmer 
B.  Lambert,  Esi^  F.H.8.  An  Onion  |rown  in  Portugal,  88  inches  in 
circumference  and  weighing  57  ounces,  from  Mr.  Bell  of  Billiter  Street. 
Gloux  Moroeanx  and  Passe  Colmar  Pears,  from  Andrew  Arcedeckne, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  fiye  sorts  of  Seedling  Apples,  from  Mr.  Charies 
Harrison,  FJEI.B. 

Frtm    ike    <?ardhi.— Flowen    of  Chimoo&nthus    fr^Agnms,    Poppy 


Anemones ;  large  White  Potatoes  forced  in  boxes;  three  sorts  of  Succor]^ ; 
Asparagus  forced  in  beds  In  the  open  ground,  and  Asparaeus  forced  In 
frames;  Elford  Rhnbarb,  Enrille  rae-apple.  King  Pine-apple,  four  sorts 


of  Fears,  and  thirty  sorts  of  Apples. 

Jenuary  SO.  1889.  —  Seedi  dutrUmUd.  Persil  tr^  nain  fris^,  C6leri  Turc 
and  Pois  rid^  tardif,  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris. 

Exhibiied.  A  flower  of  Cam^Uia  anemonefl6ra  61ba,  fit>m  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Sons. 

From  the  Garden,  Blotcbed-leaved  Succory,  Italian  Succory,  Common 
Succorj^,  Variegated  Kail,  four  sorts  of  Pears,  serenteen  sorts  of  Apples, 
and  Chinese  Quinces. 

Feb,  a,  —  Read.  Upon  restoring  Vines,  by  the  application  of  cold 
water;  by  Mr. Andrew  Mosraan,  gardener  to  P.  S.  Miles,  Bsq.  An  account 
of  some  varieties  of  the  Apple,  cultiyated  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society;  by  Mr.  Robert  llion^pson,  under-gardener  in  the  fruit  department. 
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Distnbuted.  Seeds  of  Gilia  capitkta,  from  the  garden.  Early  May  Sugar 
Pea,  from  Messrs.  Schertzer.  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Early  Dwarf  Savoy^ 
from  Messrs.  Booth,  of  Hamburg. 

Exhibited.  Two  sorts  of  Grapes,  from  John  Wvnn  Griffiths,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Cone  of  Armichna  chil^nsis,  preserved  in  spirits,  from  Christopher  Richard 
Nugent,  Esq.  C.M.H.S. 

MiOy/rom  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Three  sorts  of  Pears,  three  sorts 
of  Succory,  large  White  Potatoes  forced  in  boxes,  Elford  Rhubarb,  and 
twenty-five  sorts  of  Apples. 

Fei.n,  —  Head.  Upon  training  Fruit  Trees;  by  Mr.  John  Meanis, 
F.H.S.  General  Hints  on  the  formation  of  a  Garden ;  by  Mr,  John  Ash- 
worth. 

Diitributed.  Seeds  of  Coll6mia  grandiflora,  from  the  garden ;  Welling- 
ton Cabbage,  from  Mr.  William  Mfdcolm ;  and  White  Belvidere  Broccoli, 
from  Mr.  William  Wilkins.  Cuttings  of  Gloux  Morceaux  Pear,  Passe  Col- 
mar  Pear,  Golden  Drop  Plum,  Black  Tartarian  Cherry,  Belle  de  Choisy 
Cherry,  and  Golden  Harvey  Apple,  from  the  garden  of  the  Society. 

Exhibited.  Woollen  Netting,  from  Messrs.  Hadden  and  Sons,  of  No.  8. 
Bow  Church  Yard.  New  White  and  Old  White  Primula  sinensis,  from  the 
Comte  de  Vandes.  Pear  unnamed,  from  Edmund  Woods,  Esq.  F.H.8. 
Lemons,  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Annesley,  F.H.S. 

Alto,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  A  plant  in  flower  of  AzMea  Indica 
phcenfcea;  a  plant  in  flower  of  Amarj^Uii  nybrida,  between  Johnsdnt  and 
psittaclna ;  Elford  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  forced  in  the  open  ground,  three 
sorts  of  Succory,  three  sorts  of  rears,  and  fifteen  sorts  of  Apples. 

March  5,  —  IHttributed.  Seeds  of  As6ratum  mexicanum,  from  the 
garden.  Combretum  de  Russie  et  Pois  ride  hatif,  from  M.  Vilmorin.  Cut- 
tings of  Dutch  Mignonne  Apple,  Washington  Plum,  and  Elton  Cherry, 
from  the  garden. 

Exhibited.  A  plant  in  flower  of  Amaryllis  Johnsont,  from  John  Almitt, 
Esq.  Specimens  of  a  Seedling  Apple,  firom  Mr.  Dawson  of  Tay  Bank,  near 
Perth, 

AUOffiwn  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Blotched-leaved,  Italian,  and  Com- 
mon Succory,  Ox  Noble  Potatoes  forced  in  boxes,  Elford  Rhubarb,  Bellis- 
sime  d*hiver,  and  Belle  fleur  Pears,  and  twenty-one  sorts  of  Apples. 

March  17.  -^  Read.  An  account  of  some  Pears  cultivated  m  Jersey ;  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  nurseryman,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey.  On  the  cultivation 
of  Asparagus  in  the  open  ground;  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mundey,  of  Kensington. 

Distributed.  Seeds  of  Core6psis  tinctoria,  from  the  garden  of  the  So- 
ciety. Altrineham  Carrot,  from  Mr.  William  Malcolm ;  Laitue  meterelle 
and  Cardon  crEspagne,  from  M.  Vilmorin ;  and  Plitanus  orientMis,  from 
John  Hawkins,  Esq.  Cuttings  of  Winter  Poplin  Pear,  from  John  Rigden 
Neame,  Esq.  Northwick  Pippin,  frcMin  Mr.  George  Fulton.  Marie  Louise 
Pear,  Doyenn^  Blanc  Pear,  Court  of  Wick  Apple,  and  Cornish  July-flower 
Apple,  from  the  garden  of  the  Society. 

Exhibited.  Woollen  Netting,  2  yards  wide,  at  U.  ed.  per  yard,  or  9d. 
the  square  yard,  manufactured  by  Mr.  William  Hudson,  of  Yeadon,  near 
Leeds,  and  sold  at  38<  Basinghall  Street.  Plants  in  flower  of  the  White 
and  Purple-fringed  Primula  sinensis,  from  the  Rev.  George  Reading 
Leathe,  F.HJS.  Flowers  of  Camellia  reticulata,  and  Captain  Wellbank's 
Camellia,  from  Thomas  Carey  Palmer,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Plants  in  flower  of 
eight  sorts  of  Camellias,  fW)m  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son.  Three  plants  in 
flower  of  the  White-fringed  Primula  sinensis,  from  the  Comte  de  vandes, 
F.H.S.  Hardenpont  Pears,  and  Golden  Harvey  Apples,  from  Thomas 
Hunt,  Esq.  F.H.S.  White  Cockle  Pippins,  and  an  Apple  unnamed,  from 
Sir  John  Trevdyan,  Bart.  F.H.S. ;  ana  an  Apple  unnamed,  from  Mr.  Jamea 
Young,  F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Sociefy.  -  Nineteen  sorts  of  Apples. 


Ckweni  Qarden  Market. 
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Art.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market. 
Puces  for  the  First  and  Second  Weeks  of  March. 


7%e  C4^in>gt  T^ii«. 
CaUbiftt  ntivl,  |ier  4ospn 

BrusuFlf  .SpTiniti,  prt  i  ■i«*» 

p^rdoam        ,        *        - 

Btix^voU,  Given,  f^t  tKmrl  i 
firocceift,  Pitrpir,  (Wf  bunch 
Btwcnli,  C'nipc^  per  blifK>lt 
iMtt  Tunilp  tfl^,  pa  tmih  *] 

tpet  htimh 

FbUmci,  Killafy,  per  Uti^t 
Pnt«iD«t,  Snsleli,  pn*  tu*hr) 
FoutoMt  KWf  per  ^«iUDdi 
J«niHlein  Af-  f  pef  |  !»«*« 
1lf|ifil,ei  -  Ipetevien 
Tlirnipa,  Wlill«,  Dtr  burif  )i 
VjtttvU^  Oid,  per  buJMrb  - 

|I«d  Be«t,  pej  4onm 
tt^iTtftt  pet  tnuiFh 


Lf^,  wr  tuUFduf. 


lUflldi  4.fi  «i««D|i 

Sorrc^li  per  h*lf  ■iif»p 
nni(in*i  OW,  pel  liuihc^]   - 

CMlDTUf      wh^R     fTC5M       if  I- 

(:wu]«» ; ,  Iter  buiith 
Lfekj*^  per  ik4eii  huncbe* 
Chireii,  |«T  down  ruob    . 
rrafflVr,  per  jHiurid 
SbxIlDU,  p*r  pDunA 

AtffkiTBfiiwsti  PMnti^ 

Afpangui,  per  hundnd 
S««.)uile,  pt'T  punnet 
Lettuce,  Cmm  (■tniiU?i  p,  ■£„ 
l*nuce,  C«bt»er,  j*r  Kore 
ErtdJTtf  per  tctttv       -     - 
Celrrr,  per  bundle  (IS  ta  [5] 
SinaU  SaU^    Jncr|«aT(i 


n«D 

£     «L     A 

0    0    6 

0    8    6 

0    10 

0    1    6 

0    0    9 

0    10 

0    1    0 

0    0    9 

U    0    9 

0    10 

0    S    0 

3  15    0 

0   4    0 

0    8    0 

0    8    6 

0    8    0 

0    9    0 

0    1    6 

0    0    6 

D    0    1| 
0  0   4 

0    0    9^ 

0    1    0 

0   1    s 

0    1-0 

0    10 

0    1    6 

0    19 

0    1    6 

0    10 

0    16 

0    4    6 

0    3    6 

0    0    8 

0    0    9 

0    0    8 

0    0    8 

0    0    8 

0    8    6 

0    1    6 

0    0    6 

0    0    4 

0    0    8 

0    0    9 

0    1    6 

D    0    8 

Watorcrei*,  perdot«]^i7in«ir 

PMriik-ir.  pf  r  hult  •i*re      - 
PunUin,  per  punrMrt 
Tkjme,  pet  dofeefi  touafK^ 


I  Drifd  BUnt,  pcrilaL  ban. 

^i  n^wil,  per  dumlii 
0    4    C^      UfiMjuiAij,  per  im.  buash^n 
.  Tab«f,p«rda«BMllCfl» 

0  S^alAs  and  FfMitjfar  Tflf/#* 

{»  I  Ptekling^  *e, 

ti  I  lihutMrtiSLiikj,  p4^r(niri4le 

%  I  £^#«/c  ^HifTjTi  and  Fkei. 

it  I  MgihnMins  per  pofiifr     -    hO 

0  7>riinr  Mordi,  per  More  -       0 
Truflfi^j  Knffltthj  per(ri>und   0 


0    8    3| 


8  fll 
1  3 
8    0 


6    0 

S    Q| 

0  3' 

1  » 
0    5 

0  10 

1  0 


iJf  tr»J  lrumi»,  F[i>r«lgn,  jt 
paiii^ 

Fnttti. 
A(pln.  De*«ert,  per  buihcl 

Kdnette  QtvtQ 

VoQparei]* 
Apple*,  BaklD^,  per  tuih«1 
Afiplea,  AmenciD,  pt^r  but. 
Appteft.  Frettch,  per  buih«^ 

Frtach  Ct*1» 
INiATit  i>n»rt,  per  doii'fi 

Bon  Chf^tien 

Itorifelff*^ 
Pe«r«,  BAkknf,  per  tfoscn 

l^irJdlu 
CrunlKTrtM,  per  j^Ikm    - 
StpwbeTTtc*  ifftroied],  p.  m, 
nulnutij  per  bmhel 


Chntnutis  Frewcb,  ]ier  i««-k 
Huto,  ^luilib,  ptT  prt'k 
Nute,  fbrceUinA,  pw  perk 


Pi  rie^jpplBi,  pCT  pound 
Hot^hiMHc  Grapfi*,  p.  piHind 
Vottu^ti  Gnp^,  per  pt^iui 
CucumtMn^l  rune,  p.  brmn; 

flllUT  Oruiie*,  pvr  hitQ4m! 

l>3W«li.  iP"^'««'  , 
**^*^"'  li*r  hufidred 
01lTH»  p*T  fttfrri  pint  txittlcv 
ij«eet  Alnionddj,  per  pjuitd 
Br^iLl  Nut#,  pcf  Whi'l  - 
Omrdaii  SloAili,  per  (^uut  '- 


0   0    6 


0  10 

0  10 

1  4 
S  0 
1    0 


0    16 


1  0 

14  0 

5  0 

0  16  0 


15  0 

18  0 

9  0 

18  0 


To 


0   0    8 


0  1  8 
0  1  0 
0    16 


0    8   0 


0    1    6 
0  16   0 


10    0 


0  18 

1  10 

0  14 

1  10 

0    9 
0  18 


0  4 
0  3 
0  18 
0  10 
0  6 
0  6 
0  15 
8  8 
0  8 
0  14 
0  8 
0  16 
0  18 
0  8 
0  14 
0  10 

0  3 

1  0 


0    8    0 


Obtervationt.  —  The  prevalente  of  severe  frost  in  the  latter  part  of  Fe- 
bruary, rendered  the  supply  of  vegetables  very  precarious,  and  prices, 
consequently,  fluctuating;  but,  since  that  time,  the  markets  have  been 
steady  in  supply  and  price.  The  continuance  of  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights 
will,  of  course,  preclude  the  supply  of  spring  vegetables,  for  some  time,  in 
any  abundance,  from  which  may  be  expected  an  increase  of  prices.  The 
stock  of  English  fruits  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  market  is,  necessarily, 
furnished  with  foreign,  which  continues  to  arrive  in  good  condition  and 
tolerable  abundance.  —  C.  March  14.  1829.  * 


t2B      Praoincial  Hdriictdhiral  SocUtiei :  —  Yorkshire. 


Art.  V.     The  London  Nurseries. 

I  HATB  not  yet  been  able  to  extend  my  walks  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
London  nurseries,  which  do  not  present  any  thing  very  striking  or  novel. 
The  display  of  forced  flowers  at  Colville's  is  extremely  brilliant,  embracing 
hyacinths,  narcissuses^  jonquils,  and  other  bulbous  roots;  with  an  extensive 
assortment  of  Amaryllu^«,  fieedling  varieties,  exhlbitmg  all  the  diversified 
shades  of  colours  and  habit  to  be  found  in  the  parent  stocks  from  which 
they  have  been  procured  At  Mr.  Knight*s  a  moat  beautiful  plant  of 
iZhododendron  aH)6reum  is  in  fine  flower;  the  three  varieties  or  this  in- 
teresting s|>ecies  now  well  known  in  this  country,  exhibit  a  spoitiveness  in 
nature  which  our  hybridising  cultivators  are  attempting  to  imitate,  with 
what  success  time  alone  can  determine.  The  ingenious  Uieory  of  a  worthy 
fnoid  of  ours,  that  nature  is  constantly  producing  new  genera  and  species  by 
the  intermixture  of  those  already  existing,  is  in  a  great  measure  warranted 
by  the  productions  of  our  gardens,  which  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  most 
experienced  botanist,  forms  with  which  he  has  hitherto  only  been  made 
acquainted  by  the  introduction  of  plants  from  abroad,  and  which  have 
been  already  distinguished  as  new  species.  How  far  the  dogmas  of  certain 
learned  persons,  that  these  mules,  like  other  mules  in  animal  nature,  will 
be  incapable  of  reproduction  except  by  closely  allied  affinities,  are  defeated 
by  our  present  practice  of  increase,  we  can  only  judge  by  carefol  attention 
to  the  present  state  of  our  collections.  In  these  we  have  rhododendrons, 
aialeas,  kalmias,  &c,,  so  intimately  blended  in  every  possible  shape  and 
feature,  that  it  is  already  difficult  to  distinguish  seedling  varieties  from  well- 
established  species ,  ana  I  may  affirm  the  same  thing  of  the  hybrid  produc- 
tions from  Amar/lm,  Nerln^,  &c.,  obtained  by  the  Hon.  &  Rev.  W.  Herbert, 
of  SpofTorth,  and  so  ably  illustrated  by  him  in  his  work  on  the  subject. 
At  Dennis's,  Leucdjum  v^mum  is  in  fine  bloom,  with  5cf  Ua  prse^cox,  both 
of  them  now  rather  rare  plants.  <S^cilla  bifoiia,  a  common  but  interesting 
plant,  is  abo  in  fine  flower.  Some  fine  plants  of  BA'berU  i^quifolium, 
(Mahdnia  of  De  Candolle),  which  have  hitherto  been  scarce  in  the  country, 
have  been  recentljf  imported  from  America;  and  I  hope  to  see  this  fine  plant, 
in  a  short  time,  with  its  congeners,  an  ornament  to  our  suburban  gardens. 
The  new  cypripediums  from  Dr.  Fischer,  sent  to  the  valuable  collection  of 
R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  are  likely  to  bloom,  and  add  to  the  splendour  of  that  fine 
botanical  establishment,  of  the  additions  and  improvements  to  which, 
under  the  care  of  its  present  able  curator,  Mr.  Cameron,  I  hope  from  time 
to  tiane  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  accounts.  —  C    Martk  1 4. 1 8S9* 


Art.  VL     Provincial  HcrlicuUural  Societies. 

YOBKSHIBE. 

Flohal  and  HorUcvUural  Society  of  Hull.  —  Tliis  Society  held  its  An- 
nual Meeting  on  Feb.  11.  The  Secretary  jread  the  report  of  the  Committee 
for  the  last  year,  which  was  encouraging,  and  stated  a  considerable  increase 
of  members,  and  a  balance  of  some  pounds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 
A  motion  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Tindall,  of  Beveriev,  for  trans- 
ferring the  money,  awarded  to  them  as  prizes,  to  the  funds  of  the  Society ; 
and  another  to  the  Committee  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  for  allowing  the 
curator  of  that  institution  to  furnish  evergreens,  &c.,  wherewith  to  ornament 
the  show-room.  The  list  of  notices  for  motions,  involving  new  regulations, 
was  a  ver^  long  one,  and  produced  a  protracted  discussion ;  out  of  which 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  several  valuable  suggestions  for  future 


Prao.  Hort.  Soe. : — Norihtmberkmd  md  Durham.     991 


pruo,! 
Mr.  Re 


Dt  anaft  It  vat  detamuMd  thai  affiles  tbodU  be  iliovti  for 
J  and  also  early  potatoes  gfown  m  the  open  air.  On  the  motioo  of 
f  r.  Rees  Davie^  the  annual  subscription  was  raised  to  7t.  fii.»  with  the 
ulterior  view  of  making  the  prizes  more  yaluable,  and  increasing  the  stimu- 
lus to  emulation  in  cuUivation.  The  Society  now  consists  of  150  members, 
having  increased  yearly  in  rapid  progression ;  and  fiiyourable  anticipations 
are  entertained  tnat  tne  exhibitions  this  year  will  be  of  a  superior  cha- 
racter, ne  new  Commiuee  coosists  of  the  fiaUowiaft  g^entlemen :  —-The 
Rev.  G.  Lecy  President ;  Messrs.  WooUey,  Davies,  Dei^hton,  Sroithson, 
Oglesby,  Brown,  Wharton,  Bell,  Norman,  Beecroft,  anclHeward.  {,HuU 
Adveriitery  Feb.  sa  1899.) 

Botanic  Garden.  —  Mr.  Smith,  the  curator  af  this  Institution,  has  re- 
ceived from  T.  W.  Gleadow,  Esq.,  fourteen  species  of  seeds  from  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  which  we  undertsand  to  have  been  coHected  by  that  gen- 
.  tieman's  brother.  Dr.  Blundell  has  also  presented  to  the  ^den  114  species 
of  exotic  seeds,  procured  from  his  friends  on  the  Contment,  when  on  a 
tour  last  autumn.  Many  of  the  seeds  are  new  to  the  garden,  and  ace  of  a 
rare  description.    (Iltdl  Advertiter^  Feb.  20.  1829.) 

NoaTHUMBBELANn  ANO  DuBHAIS. 

The  Botamcal  and  HorHemUural  Society  held  a  General  Meeting  oo 
Feb.  sa,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  —The  Society's  silver 
medals^:  for  the'best  dish  of  dessert  apples,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  aar« 
dener  to  R.  L.  AUgood,  Esq.,  Nunwick  s  for  the  best  seedling  apple,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Tnmbull,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  &  Ogle,  Kutley  Hall  (this  apple 
was  raised  from  the  Old  Nonpareil,  and  was  named  by  Mr.  Turnbiill  the 
Kiikley  Pippin :  Mr.  Turnbull  also  gained  two  bronze  medals,  for  the  bes( 
dish  of  BniBsels  sprouts,  and  the  b^  dish  of  sea-kale) ;  for  the  beat  seed* 
ling  baking  applet  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  gardener  to  James  Losh,  Esq., 
Jesmond,  which  he  called  Moore's  Pippin ;  for  the  beat  twenty-five  heads 
of  asparagus,  to  Mr.  Christopher  Robson,  gardener  to  T.  E.  Headlam,  E«q., 
Jesmond  Dean ;  for  the  best  dooUe  hyacinth  (Grande  Monarque  de  France}^ 
and  for  the  best  sii^le  hyacinth  (Prince  de  Galitzin),  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg^ 
at  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co.'s,  Gateshead.  For  the  best  twelve  rooU  of  Bh^ 
Spanish  radishes,  the  bronze  medal,  and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  ik>wers» 
the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,^ 
Sandoe.  For  the  best  exotic  olant  in  flower,  Cam^ta  japdnica  var.  ^Meonica- 
fifrm^  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Johnson  Trotter,  gardener  to  David  Cram, 
Esq.,  Newcastle.  Several  splendid  specimens  <m  Amarjrllif  reginse  and 
Amar^lUf  Johns6ni  were  exhibited,  firom  the  garden  of  James  G.  Clarke^ 
Esq.,  Fenham.  Five  plants,  in  full  blossom,  of  Alstroem^ria  lA^fik  and 
LachenkUa  tricolor,  from  the  garden  of  Matthew  Bell,  Bso.,  Woolstngton^ 
and  two  fine  specimens  of  Corree^a  specidsa,  by  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs. 
Palla  and  Co.'s,  Gateshead.  Some  White  Rettiche  roots,  a  nganiic  and 
coarse  variety  of  radish,  of  Russian  origin,  firom  the  garden  of  1\  E.  Head- 
lam, Esq.,  Jesmond  Dean;  and  a  fine  root  of  ceteriac^  or  turnip-rooted 
celery,  from  abroad,  by  Robinson  R.  Greenwell,  Esq.,  who  very  liberally 
distributed  some  of  the  seeds  to  the  members  present.  The  quality  of  every 
thing  exhibited  was  most  excellent.    (NewcasUe  Courant,  Feb.  21.  1829.) 

At  a  MeHin^  of  the  Botanical  and  Hortictdtural  Society  cfHeMham^  held 
for  the  exhitntion  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  fol- 
lows:-* For  the  best  cKsh  of  dessert  apples,  and  the  best  duh  of  dessert 
pears,  to  Mr.  Geofse  Robson,  gardener  to  N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Chesters ;  for 


the  best  dish  of  baking  apples, 
liam  Grey,  gardener  to  Thomi 


nomas  James,  Esq.,  Beaufront ;  for  the  best  four 
Brussels  sprouts,  to  Mr.  James  Scott>  gardener  to  Bdward  Charlton,  Esq., 
Sandoe ;  for  the  best  four  roots  of  red  beet,  to  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  gardener, 
Humsluiugh.    Mr.  James  Scott,  of  Sandoe,  introduced  a  fine  specimen  of 


£33  Gbmfew  afihe  Colosseum. 

Mr.  PhflUps**  Vflndiall  Aflierican  apple,  of  an  immenie  rice :  the  trees 
were  brought  to  the  north  by  Robert  Charlton,  gardener.  Wall.  (Neun 
ooiile  Omtmt,  Nor.  2S.) 


Art.  VII.     The  Gardens  of  the  Pantheon^  or  Colosseum, 
Regent* s  Park. 

In  a  former  Volume  (I.  p.  551.)  we  noticed  the  extraordinary  exertions, 
in  the  way  of  transplanting  large  shrubs,  then  gping  on  at  this  undertaking, 
and  we  would  have  continued  our  notices  from  time  to  time,  if  we  could  have 
done  so  without  offending  an  amiable  and  most  ingenious  individual,  and 
afiecting  his  pecuniary  interests  and  those  of  other  parties  concerned.  As 
the  whole  is  now  in  the  bands  of  the  public  creditors,  we  do  not  feel  the 
same  delicacv  in  stating  our  opinion,  the  more  especially  because  we  think 
the  facts  of  this  case  are  calculated  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  the  public. 

The  radical  cause  of  failure  is  easily  traced  to  what  may  be  called  the 
besettinff  sin  of  English  schemers,  that  of  overdoing  the  means  —  studying 
the  machinery  more  than  the  manufacture;  and  a  second  cause,  to  the  un* 
governable  fancy  and  want  of  fixed  plan  in  the  director  or  direction.  How 
any  class  of  men  could  advance  money  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  manner 
it  has  been  at  this  Colosseum  during  the  last  two  years,  in  doing  and  undo- 
ing, can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  the  public  having 
been  carefully  excluded,  and  thus  opinions  as  to  what  was  going  on  pre- 
vented from  being  disseminated  by  the  press.  PuAb  at  great  length,  evi« 
dently  written  by  interested  parties,  were  also  from  time  to  time  sent  to 
the  newspapers,  and  publish^,  which  tended  to  keep  up  the  delusion. 

The  idea  of  building  a  structure  at  the  expense  of  say  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  for  tne  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  painting  which  could  be 
produced  for  say  five  or  seven  thousand  pounds,  could  not  be  considered 
as  originated  with  a  view  to  profit,  by  any  reflecting  person;  becausie  it  was 
open  to  the  competition  of  a  similar  panoramic  view  which  might  be  painted 
for  a  similar  amount,  and  exhibited  in  a  wooden  building,  in  all  respects 
but  that  of  durability,  as  fitting  for  the  purpose  as  the  Colosseum,  which 
might  have  been  erected  for  say  three  thousand  pounds.  This  application 
of  the  common  principles  of  trade,  to  what,  at  most,  can  only  be  called  a 
rather  uncommon  manufacture,  would  immediately  have  directed  the  pru- 
dent and  profitable  course.  With  respect  to  the  value  of  a  durable  build- 
inff  for  this  and  similar  purposes,  the  great  fluctuations  of  fashion  in  thu 
ricii  commercial  country  show  that  value  not  to  be  great ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
never  of  much  value  in  shops  and  manufactories. 

The  idea  of  forming  'gardens  round  the  Colosseum  may  be  eood  pr  bad ; 
we  shall  not  stop  to  enquire ;  but  the  design  and  taste  of  such  a  garden  as 
has  been  erectea  there,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  have  scarcely  any  thing  to 
do  with  good  sense ;  and  the  notion  that  such  plants  as  have  been  planted 
could  be  maintained  in  health  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  practical  gardener.  In 
this  garden,  of  not  more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  a  part  of  the  aesifi;n  was  to 
shut  out  the  surrounding  houses,  and  another  part  was  to  assemUe  all  the 
botanical  rarities  and  remarkable  plants,  to  be  purchased  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  The  first  object,  though  attempted  by  planting  trees  in 
boxes,  elevated  on  posts  20  and  50  (I.  high,  by  artificial  trees  painted  green, 
and  by  other  contrivances  more  unsightly  than  the  objects  to  be  shut  out, 
was  found  be  impracticable ;  the  second  object  has  been  attempted  at  a  cost 
at  which  no  probable  receipts  will  ever  pay  half  the  interest,  not  to  mention 
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tbe  annual  expeme  of  cultimtioii  and  management,  and  the  oertaiDty  that 
die  confined  and  unoky  air  of  the  ritnation  will  in  a  vear  or  two  destroy 
most  of  tbe  species.  We  say  noting  of  the  wild  schemes  of  water&Ils, 
breakfasting-rooms,  a  librarv,  and  a  Swiss  cottage,  ezceptins  that  we  never 
before  heard  of  or  saw  such  a  mad  and  ungoyemable  exercise  of  fancy,  so 
much  doing  and  undoing,  and  sach  an  utter  regardlessness  of  expense. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  ftom  the  Colosseum  is,  that,  in  reeard  to  all 
works  of  importance  by  public  companies,  these  companies  would  be  bene- 
fited  by  allowing  the  public  a  full  and  free  opportunity  of  criticism.  An 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  criticising  the  deswn  of  ereiy  public 
work  before  it  is  commenced,  by  exhibiting  the  proposed  plans  and  descrip- 
tions, and  by  inyitmg  remarks  on  them.  Indeed,  oefore  any  great  pubuc 
work  u  commenced,  a  free  competition  should  be  allowed  amone  artists  for 
the  plan,  and  then  the  nlan  made  choice  of  should  be  submitted  to  public 
criticism.  When  the  plan  is  decided  on  and  the  work  commenced,  the 
public  should  also  be  admitted  to  inspect  and  criticise  it  as  it  goes  on.  This 
mode  of  conductinff  public  works  would  be  much  safer  for  tbe  proprietors; 
and  the  public,  and  more  especially  the  press,  would  soon  acquire  bcHth  a 
knowledge  and  tane,  which  woulcl  increase  their  usefulness  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  criticism.  There  is,  in  short,  no  safety  for  public  works,  but  in  die 
public  press ;  and,  had  this  principle  been  acted  on,  we  should  not  now  have 
so  many  architectural  productions  unworthy  of  the  present  day,  nor  the  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society,  those  connected  with  Buckingham  Pblace^ 
that  at  the  bottom  of  Pkirk  Lane,  nor  that  of  the  Colosseum.  —  Comd. 
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If  any  arguments  were  wanting,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  from  time 
to  time  advanced,  to  show  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  meet- 
ing the  wants  of  the  times  by  a  general  diffusion  of  education,  the  most 
powerful  that  could  be, desired  might  be  drawn  from  the  late  expressions  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation.  There  is  evidently 
an  immense  mass  of  utter  ignorance  and  darkness  amoi^  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  there  is  as  evioently  a  disposition 
in  a  portion  of  the  higher  classes  to  render  this  mass  subservient  to  their 
views,  without  much  rieference  to  public  peace  or  prosperity.  How  are  the 
evils,  that  mi^t  in  this  way  be  produced,  to  be  prevented  ?  Either  by  an  im- 
mense standmg  army,  to  be  made  use  of  by  Government  to  check  the 
expression  of  party  opinion,  or  by  enlightening  all  classes,  as  near  as 
practicable^  to  an  equal  degree,  so  as  that  public  opinion  mi^ht  be  all  on 
one  side.  With  respect  to  the  influence  ot  a  stanmng  army  m  suppressing 
public  opinion,  Ireland,  and  what  has  taken  place  there,  may  be  referred  to, 
both  as  a  proof  of  iu  insufficiency,  and  of  its  great  expense.  The  habits  of 
a  professional  common  soldier  are  by  no  means  calculated  to  unite  him  in 
views  and  interest  with  the  fixed  domestic  population ;  but,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  things,  even  common  professional  soldiers  become  more  and  more 
men :  they  will  only  act  at  present  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  only  act  from  opinion..  The  p'eat  object,  then,  of 
all  who  have  the  good  of  their  country  and  of  mankind  at  heart,  ought  to 
'  be  to  raise  opinion  to  one  high  and  eniiffhtened  level,  by  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  education,  and  by  its  especial  diffusion  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Britain. 

It  is  by  a  regular  education  and  a  sjrstenlatic  discipline,  alone,  that  men 
can  be  taught  to  produce  effects  according  to  fixed  principles,  and  not  by 
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hazard,  in  oommxtdng  ewery  thing  to  fortune,  aiid  worl^ing  in  the  dark..  A 
defective  -and  ill-arraitfed  education  is  apt  to  generate  the  vices  of  irregu- 
larity, want  of  metho<C  and  indolence,  instead  of  their  opposite  virtues : 
order  springs  from  order,  as  certainly  as  each  kind  propagates  its  kind. 
(JBd.  Retf.,  Sept  18S8,  p.  70.) 

Very  few  gardeners  have  had  a  r^ular  education  to  the  extent  which  is 
here  contemplated:  it  behoves  them,  therefore,  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency by  a  regular  course  of  sel^^nstruction  at  their  leisure  hours,  b^gin- 
mng  mth  the  lesser  things,  and  ascending  to  the  greater  (Etuyc,  qf  Gronkf 
part  iv.  book  ii.  chan.  ii) ;  and,  above  all  things,  taking  care  that  they  are 
thoroughly  educatea  in  their  profession,  and  in  moral  conduct  and  manners. 
The  Menial  Improvement  of  the  great  Body  qfthe  People,  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  —  However  well  meant  the  efforts 
of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  may  be,  **  it  is  said,  they  are  producing  a 
serious  mischief  which  will,  in  no  long  period  of  time,  alter  the  face  of  so- 
ciety. We  are  for,  say  those  objectors,  from  urging  the  old  exploded  argu- 
ment; that  the  common  people  will  cease  to  work,  if  vou  teach  them  to 
read  or  to  think,  and  to  take  a  delight  in  learning;  and  from  pressing  the 
still  more  chimerical  apprehensbn,  that  learning  will  puff  them  up,'  which 
it  assuredly  never  can  io,  when  it  b  no  distinction.  But  there  are  fears  of 
a  very  different  nature,  they  contend,  and  which  deserve  serious  attention. 
The  poor  vrill  woric,  and,  as  regards  one  another,  they  will  not  be  elated, 
because  they  will  rive  eqitdUvin  the  progress  of  improvement ;  but  they  will 
fill  a  new  situation  as  regaros  their  superiors;  they  will  no  longer  ^ve rank 
and  property  their  due  respect ;  the  distance  will  be  removed,  which  made 
it  easy  to  confront  them;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  being  now  better  in- 
formed than  the  upper  classes,  as  tbey  are  incalculably  more  numerous,  the 
union  of  physical  and  moral  power  must  shake  the  whole  order  of  society, 
and  may  destroy  its  frame  entirelv.  Hence,  say  these  reasoners,  although 
a  certain  share  of  knowledge  may  be  both  safe  and  wholesome  to  the  people, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  their  sakes,  and  will  prove  unsafe  for  the  state,  to  give 
them  a  complete  education  in  matters  of  science^  and  other  liberal  branches 
of  knowledge. 

^  We  admit  the  inference  deduced,  if  the  fact  here  assumed  were  cor- 
rectly stated.  The  assumption  is,  that  the  people  are  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education,  or  improve  rapidly,  while  the  upper  classes  must  remain  igno* 
rant,  and  stand  still.  If  this  were  the  cas^  —  if  it  were  necessary  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  to  exclude  the  rich  nt>m  the  pale  of  knowle<ke,  as 
It  must  needs  be  to  exclude  the  mass  of  the  people  trom  that  of  weaitb,  — 
if,  in  a  word,  there  were  any_  thing  to  give  the  body  of  the  people  a  mono- 
poly of  the  power  which  resides  in  knowledge,  as  they  already  have,  and 
must  alwavs  have,  that  which  resides  in  numbers,  — <•  it  is  manifest  that 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  present  state  of  society  altogethcar.  But  this 
is  not  only  unlike  the  truth ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth ;  and  nothing 
but  a  degeneracy  and  self-abandonment,  utterly  inconceivable  on  the  part 
of  the  upper  classes,  can  ever  make  it  approach  to  the  truth.  The  easy 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  happily  placed,  give  them  such  an  enviable 
command  of  their  time,  that  they  can  alwavs,  with  hardlv  any  sacrifice,  far 
outstrip,  m  mental  improvement,  their  less  fortunate  neighbours.  The  dailv 
labours  of  the  working  classes  affix  narrow  limits  to  their  studies ;  and  al- 
though they  may  well,  within  these  bounds,  and  without  encroaching  upon 
their  hours  of  needful  toil  or  .repose,  cultivate  tbdr  faculties,  store  tneir 
minds  with  knowledge,  and  elevate  their  tastes  above  low  pursuiti^  they 
can  never  hope  to  rise  as  high  in  these  respects  as  persons  whose  time  is  - 
almost  entirely  at  their  own  Command,  and  whose  wealth  gives  them  a  thou- 
sand helps  to  learning." 

AfUr  noticing  the  thirty-four  treatises  published  by  the  Society  up  to 
August,  1838,  and  comprising  a  mass  of  information,  nearly  equal  to  that 
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eonlained  in  four  thousand  octavo  pa^es,  for  17#^.  with  numerous  original 
and  admirably  executed  fibres,  and  giving  some  interesting  quotations  from 
the  recent  histoncal  treatises,  the  reviewer  thus  concludes :  **  Upon  these 
things  we  fondly  dwell.  Thev  are  worthy  of  the  society.  If  to  teach 
men  the  sciences  which  help  them  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  to  better  their 
condition,  or  a£R>rd  them  innocent  recreation,  or  elevate  and  improve  their 
minds,  be  to  impart  useful  knowledge;  assuredly  it  is  conferring  no  less 
precious  a  blessing  upon  the  species,  jaraeticaUy  to  inculcate  those  prin- 
ciples, and  to  cherish  those  feelings,  wnich,  if  they  prevailed  generally,  in 
but  a  small  degree  of  the  intenseness  wherewithal  they  glow  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all  sects  and  all  parties,  would  banish  from  the 
earth  cruelty  and  oppression,  but  chiefly  war — the  worst  enemy  of  human 
bspmnessy  and,  to  every  eflectual  improvement,  the  insurmountable  ob- 
ftacle."     {Edinburgh  Review,  Sept  18S8.) 

T%e  Magter-Principle  of  Ptstaloxxiy  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
knowledge,  is,  that  the  poor  are  our  brethren.  His  great  maxim  is,  that 
no  man,  be  his  station  ever  so  humble,  or  his  life  ever  so  laborious,  ought 
to  be  without  knowledge,  nay,  without  scien^ie ;  and  that  the  pleasures  of 
philosophv  are  both  accessible  to  all  classes,  and  reconciUble  with  the  habits 
and  hardships  of  the  most  hard-working,  men.  (Ed,  Reo.^  Jan.  18S8.)  Pes* 
talozzi's  system  of  instruction  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster ;  a  system  evidently  produced  by  the  demands  of  the  aae,  since 
it  appears  to  have  been  invented  about  the  same  time  by  three  individuals 
in  fiiflferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  unknown  to  each  other.  Pestalozii 
added,  or  attempted  to  add,  the  manual  labour  of  the  pupils,  partly  instead 
of  recreative  amusements,  and  partly  with  4  view  to  pay  the  ex|3ense  of  in* 
structibn.  It  appears  that  his  plan  has  been  modified  a  little  in  America, 
and  found  successful ;  and  Dr.  Duncan  appears  to  have  introduced  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  It  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  children  in 
public  asylums  and  charitable  institutions. 

InfatU  Schoois.  —  The  advantages  which  infants  derive  from  example, 
from  exercise,  amusement,  and  occupation  for  the  mind  and  feelings,  in  the 
society  of  each  other,  under  the  ^idance  of  a  kind  teacher,  and  with  some- 
thing like  the  privileges  and  duties  of  a  community,  are  so  numerous  and 
conspicuous, that  we  shall  soon  have  the  nurseries  of  Morav  Place,  Charlotte 
Square, and  Grreat  King  Street,  converted  into  infant  schools;  those  who  have 
large  wartmento,  and  qualified  governesses,  making  interest  to  have  the  chil- 
dren or  their  less  wealthy  or  less  fortunate  friends  or  acquaintances  sent  to 
their  houses  for  common  instruction.  The  influence  of  the  sympathy  of 
numbers,  in  restraining  the  more  danserous,  and  strengthening  all  the  better 
feelings,  as  well  as  in  agreeably  stimulating  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
during  infancy  especially,  is  very  great    (Scotsman^  Jan.  17.  18S9.) 

Readings  as  a  means  of  educating  the  Feelings^  or  forming  the  taste,  should 
never  at  any  one  time  be  pushed  to  an  extent  beyond  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  feelings.  Science  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  diflerent  manner.  It  must 
be  follow^  out  as  a  task ;  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  labour 
to  be  endured,  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  individual  subjected  to  them, 
not  oppressed  by  them.  History  should  also  be  read  steadily  and  upon  sys- 
tem.   XlbyL,  Feb.  18.  1829.) 

Fmt^n^s  and  Enffravinss,  as  Means  of* Instruction,  —  Pednttng,  were 
the  use  ot  it  universal,  would  be.  a  powerful  means  df  instruction  to  children 
and  the  lower  orders ;  and  were  all  the  fine  surfaces,  which  are  now  plain, 
and  absolutely  wasted,  enriched  with  the  labours  of  the  art,  if  they  once  be- 
gan to  appear,  they  would  accumulate  rapidly ;  and  were  the  ornamented 
edifices  open  to  all,  as  freely  as  they  ought  to  be,  a  wide  field  of  new  and 
agreeable  study  would  ofler  itself.  A  person,  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  well-chosen  subjects,  and  was  qualified  to  explain  them  to  a  stranger, 
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oouM  not  be  deinoid  of  knowledge,  nor  could  his  ndnd  waoBtt  fbod  fbt  cotf a 
g«it^  contemiArtion.  The  sense  of  beauty  has  hitherto  been  Mttlc  cuW^ 
VBted  hi  Great  Britam;  but  it  certainly  exists,  and  shows  itself  principally 
ho  laying  ont  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  with  unrivalled  skill.  ^Ed,  Sev,. 
Sept.  1828.} 
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..Tea  Smt  Lcil^an  T^neraUng  JuvemU  and  Fidsge  Z«(rafwr/-«The  fifth 
report  of  this  Institution,  for  18S6  and  18S7,  atifi>fds  a  most,  gratifying 
.instance  of  the  good  which  it  continues  to  do.  The  mass  of  society  in 
England  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  such  libiwies,  but  we 
^  hope  it  soon  will  be;  and  we  hope,  also,  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  tiieir 
^.  esteblishment  in  other  countries :  to  North  America  they  appear  particuiarl|r 
suitable.  It  appears,  from  tliis  report,  that  similar  lilinuies  are  already 
established  there,  as  well  as  in  different  counties  in  Scotland.  The  ibUowittg 
extracts  will  be  read  with  interest :  — 

^  The  object  of  thb  institution  is  to  ftunish  all  the  towns  and  TiHaaca  of 
the  county  with  libraries  of  usefhl  books.  The  books  are  ananged  into 
divisions  of  fifty  volumes,  which  are  stationed  in  one  place  for  twoymn, 
where  they  are  issued  gratnitously  to  aH  persons  above  twelve  ytturs  of  age, 
who  agree  to  take  care  of  them :  after  this  period  tkey  are  tcmaw^-  or 
exchanged  with  other  divisions. 

^  The  institution  is  suj^ported  by  the  sabscripdons  ami  donationa  of 
benevolent  individuids,  MMsietiea,  aad  annual  leading  subscrifaws  of  9i,.9md 
upwards. 

"  In  order  to  induce  the  readers  at  the  dlfibrent  s^iont  tomtNUote  the 
^reacfing  of  the  books  amonest  their  ndgfabiMiRi,  the  manager  will  at  fiiture 
remove  the  library  where  there  has  been  the  fewest  issues  of  booki  during 
the  preceding  two  years,  for  at  least  one  year. 

**  As  it  is  always  found  that  the  books  whioh  ham  been  in  BtalipnnBy 
fibraries  for  eight  or  ten  years  are  vetfy^itde  read,  the  manager  of  this  in- 
stitution [Mr.  Samuel  Brown^  imnmonger,  HaddingtXNi]  is  wiDinffti^sead 
one  or  more  divisions  to  the  managers  of  such,  on  condition  Sat.  they 
allow  him  to  send  an  equal  number  of  ^eir  tiook^  to  another  station;,  aild 
if  this  arrangement  does  not  give  genersl  saissfiustion  to  thebr  sabteribefe  or 
readers,  he  will  return  their  books  at  the  general  exchangi^  on  rBeeiving 
titoeous  notice.  The  great  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  will  appear 
iroiQ  an  experiment  made  in  1881  with  a.Ubrarv  at  North  Berwidi^  obb- 
sisting  ofabont  185  volumes,  where  the  issnes'had  faiksn  off  ta  about  d8  per 
annum.  Four  divirioos  of  the  itinerating  libraries  w»6  exchanged.  §b€ 
tftem,  and  sent  to  North  Berwick,  KbagstoQi  and  F^ton  f  the  i 
firom  which  are  now  998^  Oti  an  average  ofi  six  yaarsj^  tbe^i 
ffom  them  have  been  869. 

**  As.  the  county  of  East  Lothian  i»  an  agrieiilettral  district  an  agricaltund 
branch,  consisting  chiefly  of  books  on  rural  affidus  and  implemaits  of  iras- 
bandry,  has  been  added  to  this  institution;  and  the  books  will  be. ke^  in 
Haddington  until  the^cease  to  be  called  for  thm,  after  which.  theyivilL  be 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  itinerating  divisions. 

"  Annual  subscribers  of  five  shillings  to  this  branch,  shaU  be  entitied  to 
the  use  of  the  new  books  for  the  first  two  years,  after  which  theyushaU  be 
issued  gratuitously  to  farm  servants,  grooms,  fbcMters^  and  smitha:  and 
Wrights  engaged  in  the  construction  of  implements  of  husbimdiy^aBidsodurs 
interested  m  agriculture.  Donations  ftom  agrieulttind  soeietiee*  and'  indi- 
viduals to  thisbrandi  shall  be  wholly  employed  in  the  .pitfcbile^biildiflgt 
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and  repftiini  of  booki  od  rural  affidra^  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  them. 
And  a  statement  of  the  intromissions  of  the  manager  on  account  of  this 
branch,  shall  be  r^tilarly  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  United  AgricuU 
tnnJ  Society  of  East  Lothian.    - 

**  The  prison  at  Haddington,  and  two  Sabbath  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, hare  been  supplied,  as  in  former  years,  from  the  Haddington  divi- 
sions :  -~the  sloops  Christian  and  Margaret,  the  Commerce,  the  Expedition, 
and  the  Countess  of  Haddington,  have  been  stipplied  twice;  the  Nancy  four 
times,  and  the  Dispatch  five  times,  with  books  far  the  uae  of  tlieir  creiA's 
when  at  sea,  fVom  the  library  at  North  Berwick. 

-  **  The  issues  of  the  books  On  agrkulture  and  niral  affairs  have  been  con- 
siderable. At  the  general  chance,  in  October  1 8  97,  a  part  of  this  branch  was 
combined  with  the  itinerating  envisions ;  this  will  bring  them  more  into  con- 
tact with  those  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  manager  re- 
grets, that,  in  consequence  ox  the  smallne&s  of  the  funds  which  have  been 
subscribed  for  this  branch,  by  those  more  immediately  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess, he  has  not  been  able  to  add  so  many  new  volumes  on  these  subjects  as 
he  could  have  wished.  The  Glasgow  Farmer*M  Regitter,  and  the  London 
Brititk  Fwrmer't  Magatine,  are  regtilarly  received  and  circulated  amon^t 
the  subscribers ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of  AfrkvUurey  which 
is  to  contcan  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society, 
will  be  ordered  as  soon  as  published. 

**  As  botany  and  gardening  are  intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  at 
tlie  desire  or  a  sulMcriber  to  thnt  branch,  LoudoH*t  Gardener^t  Mafaxine 
haft  alio  been  procured  from  its  commencement,  and  will  be  contmoed. 
This  publication,  bttides  being  circulated  amongst  the  subscribers,  will  also 

-  be  lent  to  the  gtfdenen  of  any  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  wlio  are  dbnon 
to  the  institution. 

"  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  county  is  still  unsupplied  with  libraries, 
and,  as  the  issues  at  some  of  the  present  stations  have  not  been  so  numerous 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  manager,  at  every  future  exchange,  will 
remove  the  division  at  least  for  one  year,  from  the  station  where  there  have 
been  fewest  issues  during  the  preceding  two  years.  It  is  expected  that  this 
amngement  will  induce  the  present  readers,  to  endeavour  to  interest  their 
neii^bottrs  in  the  perusal  of  the  books  brought  within  thdr  reach,  by  this 
institution. 

^  There  is  no  part  of  the  success  of  the  measures  punned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  libraries  which  has  afforded  the  manager  more  pleasure,  than 
the  great  increase  of  subscribers  since  he  adopted  the  plan  ot  reserving  to 
them,  for  some  time,  the  use  of  the  new  booKS. 

"  The  greatest  number  of  annual  subscribers  before  that  arrangement  was 
8.  The  number  of  subscribers  after  that  arrangement,  in  1822,  64;  182J, 
61;  1824,54;   1825,99;  1826^110;  1827,135. 

"  It  has  proved  the  possibility  of  rapidly  supplying  a  county  with  grat ni- 
tons libraries  at  a  very  small  expense  to  the  subscri^rs ;  and  at  the  same 
time  givinff  them  and  their  families  access  to  a  great  variety  of  new  publi- 
cations, which  appear,  from  the  number  of  issues,  to  have  been  as  gratifying 
to  them  as  they  will  prove  extensively  useful  to  others.  In  consequence 
of  there  being  a  station  for  new  books  at  North  Berwick,  as  well  as  at  Had^ 
cfington,  the  manager  has  been  enabled  to  furnish  the  subscribers  with  the 
use  of  a  much  greater  number  of  recent  publications,  by  mutual  exchange, 
than  could  have  been  procured  by  any  other  arrangement. 

^  The  success  Of  the  plan  of  keepmg  the  new  books  for  the  use  of  sub- 
scribers, and  of  having  different  divisions  of  them  in  neighbouring  towns,  or 
in  different  paru  of  our  larger  cities,  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  other  indivi<- 
duals  and  societies  to  adopt  it;  by  such  a  measure  they  would  promote  the 
■improvement  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  books  belonging  to  the 
East  Lothian  libraries  are  read  hi  the  families  of  the  first  respectability  in 
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the  coonty,  and  b^  all  classes  down  to  the  poorest  and  most  distressed  of 
its  inhabitants. 

**  Every  year's  experience  convinces  the  manager  of  the  East  Lothian 
libraries  of  the  necessity  of  combining  gratuitous  circulation  with  the  plan 
of  supplying  the  whole  population  with  libraries,  and  that  confining  the  use 
of  the  books  wholly  to  subscribers,  however  small  the  sum  required  should 
be,  will  greatly  impede  the  usefulness  eimiA  an  institution.  Manj  of  the 
readers  are  young  persons,  whose  tastes  and  habits  are  just  forming,  and 
who  have  no  means  of  paying  a  subscripdon -without  applying  to  tlieir  pa^ 
rents,  who  may  be  either  unable  or  unwiBinc  to  pay  for  them.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  to  those  young  persons,  and  the  younger  branches  of  the 
families  of  subscribers,  we  are  to  look  as  the  future  and  the  best  supporters 
of  such  institutions.  Indeed,  they  have  already-  proved  to  be  so,  to  the 
East  Lothian  libraries.  The  Haddington  Juvenile  Society  for  the  support 
of  Missions,  Schools,  &c.  have,  from  1822  to  1827,  given  five  donations, 
amounting  to  19/.  12#.,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  they  will  continue  to 
take  the  same  deep  interest  in  an  institution  which  was  originally  formed 
for  their  benefit. 

^  The  manager  of  the  East  Lothian  libraries  returns  his  wannest  thanks 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  societies,  that  have  supported  him  in  car- 
rying forward  an  experiment,  which,  it  is  not  improbable,  will  ultimately 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  the  world.  The  principle  has 
already  been  adopted  by  various  Seamen's  Societies ;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
plans  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land for  improving  the  Highlands,  and  also  of  the  Inverness  Association  for 
•  promotinf  Education  in  the  Highlands.  A  Society  was  formed  in  1826,  in 
Eldinburffh,  for  supplying  Mid-Lothian  with  such  libraries.  It  has  been  in- 
troducea  into  Ireland,  British  America,  and  the  United  States,  and  its 
supporters  may  reasonably  hope  that  its  economy  and  efficiency  will  re- 
commend its  adoption  wherever  it  is  known."  {T%c  Fifth  Repori,  4"^., 
p.  11.) 

Agriculiural  LibrarUt.  —  You  have  said  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  garden 
libraries,  for  which  the  gardener  is  more  indebted  to  you  than  for  any  thing 
«lse  that  you  have  done.  Could  you  not  add  a  word  in  favour  of  similar 
establishments  for  the  agricultural  class  ?  We  have  tried  it  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  unsuccesnully,  because  they  were  not  allowed  any  share  in 
-  the  management  of  it,  and  paid  nothing  for  it.  —  A,  G.    Near  Barmley. 


"^  Art.  X.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Mn.  Sweet  and  a  BloomingBulb,  —  Sir;  Although  I  am  fully  aware  that 
every  line  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  most  valuable  when  treating  on 
subjects.of  general  interest,  yet  I  trust  you  will  allow  the  insertion  of  the 
following  comments  on  Mr.  Sweet's  remarks,  in  your  last  Number,  on  the 
article  signed  **  a  blooming  bulb."  (Vol.  IV.  p.  3410  Hippedstrum  vittktum 
feels  this  but  an  act  of  self-justification  after  Mr.  Sweet's  ungracious  tirade, 
and,  therefore,  speaks  for  himself  as  follows :  — 

•*  Mr.  Sweet,  it  appears,  has  taxed  a  Blooming  Bulb  with  pilfering  from 
Mr.  S.^  the  manner  m  which  be  has  arrived  at  perfection.  He  assures  Mr. 
Sweet,  however,  that  he  had  already  filled  the  offices  of  parent  and  grandsire 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  through  which  his 
patron  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Botanical  Cultivator,  He  could  call 
his  compels  to  witness,  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  frames,  who,  like  himself, 
have  been  twisted  and  twisted  firom  on©  pot  to  another,  that  this  ordnl 
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kas  been  one  of  Ions  ttanding ;  a  difcipline,  'tis  true,  under  which  he  groaned 
at  the  time,  but,  like  a  <^uondain  riotous  tchooUboy,  now  feels  the  full  ad- 
vantages of,  in  his  matunbr.  He  remonstrates  also  against  the  implicadoB 
twallowing  raw  of  horse-dung,  or  of  revelling  on  a  stew-hole  in  a  reeking 
tan-pit.  Hippedbtrum  Tittktum  is  far  too  nice,  and  has  much  more  spirit,  he 
is  proud  to  say,  than  to  sulfer  such  treatment,  which  ha  candidly  says  would 
soon  put  him  to  death ;  hut  surely  Mr.  Sweet  will  allow  others  to  know  thus 
much  of  his  temper  as  well- as  himself.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  HeriMrk  k 
the  personage  to  whom  he  is  most  indebted  in  this  country,  who  has  placed 
him  in  his  proper  rank  in  society  with  a  knight's  star  *  upon  his  breast* 


All  his  fiuniiy  and  kindred  owe  every  thine  to  that  gentleaDan,  of  whom  he 
has  heard  so  much  in  his  preseM  donicije,  that  possibly,  from  gratitude 
alone,  he  may  have  seconded  the  efforts  of  bia  guardian,  who,  if  a  pilferer 


according  to  Mr.  Sweet,  has  to  answer  for  the  penalty  to  Mr.  Herbert  alone." 
You  see,  rav  dear  sir,  that  H.  vittiltum  Is  sorely  wroth.  I  cannot  but 
commend  his  honest  zeal,  while  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Sweet's  observations  appears  altogether  beneath  him,  who,  being  occupied 
so  usefully  for  the  botanical  and  floricultural  world,  might  have  treated 
more  philosophically  the  efibrts  of  others,  even  if  they  seemed  to  trench  on 
his  own  peoaKar  province.  I  onght  appeal  to  any  Amaryllis  man  of  two 
years'  standing,  whether  all  that  is  expretsed  in  Mr.  Sweet's  two  articles  on 
the  subject  would  not,  per  force,  have  developed  itself  to  his  observatioQ 
in  that  time ;  nay,  a  peat  deal  more  must  have  pressed  upon  him,  as  to  the 
treatment  and  soil  lor  many  of  the  origiaal  bulbs,  which  perhaps  is  un* 
avoidably  omitted  in  these  communications.  My  article  was  solely  on 
H.  vittlktum ;  and  designed  to  second  the  effort  of  M.  Faldermana  for  the 
non-initiated  in  its  culture. 

As  to  the  ffippant  notice  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  hybrids^ 
Colville's  Catalogue  for  1887,  which  enumerates  about  150,  was  the  latest 
published  when  I  addressed  you  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Sweet's  lOfiOO^ 
while  they  strenp;then  my  own  observatioBs,  only  prove  what  a  ddigfatful 
treat  is  always  m  store  for  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  viewinjg 
them ;  while  the  lovers  of  the  genus  who  are  further  removed,  have  Ihia 
additional  corroboration  jn  proof  of  what  they  can  do  for  themselves.  I 
remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your  constant  r^er.  —  T.  S,  Jioock*  Mmud  Hiii, 
near  Carmarthen, 

Yerblna  Melindris.  —  Mr.  Harrison,  jun.,  in  reply  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Perry  (Vol.  IV.  p.  1C6.),  writes  that  early  in  March,  1828,  he  received 
seeds  of  this  plant  from  Mr.  Perry,  but  at  no  time  plants  or  cuttings. 
He  adds,  **  on  my  going  up  to  the  horticultural  fete,  in(  June  followini^ 
I  took  a  specimen  of  it  in  bloom  to  show  some  of  my  friends,  and  having 
the  favour  granted  of  exhibiting  it  to  some  members  of  tiie  Council  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  they  very  much  admired  it,  and  as  it  was  presented 
to  them,  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased, 
witiiout  asking  either  myself  or  any  other  person  for  leave  to  do  so. 
This  circumstance  led  to  its  introduction  into  the  Bokndcai  Begieter  f 
shortly  afterwards  application  was  made  to  my  father  from  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  for  information  relative  to  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Ferbena,  and  how  it  was  received  into  Fetworth  Gardens.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  reply  was,  that  it  came  into  his  possession  the  {ireceding 
spring,  by  a  cutting  presented  by  Mr.  Perry,  sardener  to  T.  Hawkins,  Esq., 
Bignor  Park,  Sussex ;  and  that  Mr.  Ferry  had  told  me  he  bad  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  it  from  seeds  sent  from  Buenos  Ayreain  18S6." 

*  Hippe^utrum.  Knight's  Star.  In  alluuonto  the  supposed  resemblance 
in  the  corolla  to  the  star  worn  by  knights.  Hence  originally  Amaryllii 
equ^stris. 
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The  Stone  Pine^Vlmt  Vinea^  and  noi  Tmus  Cdmbra  (as  erroneously 
stated  in  an  extract  from  the  Foreign  Remew^  and  copied  into  the  6^ar* 
dener's  Magasdne), — Sir,  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  591.,  under  the  title  of  SwitzeHaod, 
jou  speak  of  *^  the  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Cimbrdy^  I  respectfully  conceive 
that  you  use  an  inaccurate  expression  in  caliing  the  Plaus  Cimbra  the 
^  Stone  Pine/'  without  more  addition.  The  Stone  Pine  is  the  Pinus  Plnea, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  which  also  lias  an  eatable  fruit ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  you  will  find  toat  to  be  a  native  of  die  Alpine  r^ons  of 
Switzerland,  at  the  elevation  at  which  thePinus  C(mbra  flourishes,  and  I  dso 
much  doubt  whether  you'can  Isiy  claiih.to  the  like  praises  for  the  quality  of 
its  timber,  as  for  that  of  the  Piniis  Cimbra.  The  Pinus  Ciwbra  is  the 
Aphemousli  Pine,  or  Siberian  Cedar,  and  its  timber  is  undoubtedly  cdf* 
titled  to  all  the  priHses  vou  give  it.  The  finest  of  the  Riea  deals  are  pro- 
duced from  this  tree :  thie  timber*  is  peeuiiiuiy  tough,  and  can  be  separatfd 
by  the  plane  into  ^^7  tenacions  and' flexible  nbends  of  the  whole  length 
di  the  plank,  for  fitting  up  fire  places  in  Isnmmer,  or  similar  purposei.  '^. 
Causidtcus.  2^ovembera4,  isas. 

The  8kme  Pine  it  Pmtir  Finea  and  mot  the  FkiMi  C^mbra  (b$  erro- 
neously stated  in  the  Ckrdener's  Magazine.  —  Sir,  Ip  the  last  Number  pf 
your  tnstnictive  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  5^1.),  art.  Switzerland,  in  an  ex- 
tract 'from  the  Foreign  Review  and  Continental  MiiceUany^  for  January, 
1828,  you  speak  of  the  Stone  Pine  and  Pinus  Cimbra  as  one  and  the 
same  plant.  An  error  of  such  magnituile  is  a  reflection  upon  your  so 
generally  correct  pages ;  and,  as  a  contributor  and  well-wisher  to  your 
popular  work,  I  hasten  to  correct  it.  Referrlog  your  readers  to  that 
article,  I  beg  permission  to  inform  such  of  them  as  have  not  made  the 
genus  Pinus  their  study,  that  the  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Plnea)  is  no/  a  native 
of  the  Alps,,  nor  will  it  ripen  ite  fruits  or  prosper  in  so  cold  a  climate  as 
Switzerland^  It  is  called  (I  think  erroneou&Iy,  hut  that,  however,  in  the 
present  case,  matters  not)  a  native  of  Jtaly,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  gardens,  not  only  fior  the  s^ke  of  its  fruit,  which  is  considered  a  peat 
delicacy,  and  which  the  natives  eat  both  in  a  crude  atale»aod  mixed 
greatly  with  their  dishes,  puddings,  for  instance,  &c.;  but  for  the  great 
beauty  of  its  form  and  manner  of  growth,  and  the  lovdy  green  lif  its 
foliage  in  winter,  so  admlcably 
described  in  Mad.  de  Steel's 
popular  novel  of  Corinne  de 
PItatie. 

The  PiAus  (Uwhra,  or  Cem- 
branPine,  ss  a  native  of  Swit- 
Zetland,  but  rarely  found  now 
in  a  wild  state.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  have 
from  time  immemorial  rooted 
up  all  they  have  been  able  to 
discover  when  yx>ung,  for  the 
pucpose  of  planting  them  in. 
their  gardens,  or  n&BX  their 
houses,  where  they  place  them 
as  em^ms  of  good  fortune, 
andiegard  them  with  the  same 
sort  of  veneration  ^at  the 
Germans  pay  to  the  stock. 
The  origin  of  their  supersti- 
tious feeling  for  this  tree  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  two  trees,  are  as  much  dissimilar  as  is 
possible  for  plants  of  the  same  genus.  The  Pinus  Plnea  throws  up  a  lofty 
naked  stem, and  carries  thereon  a  large  and  extended  broomhead  (^g.47.),  as 
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^^iktedia  tbepamlugs  ofCIaudi^  &C.;  the  Piotts^VMAitf  Mfumet  a  0^ 
ihape  Ifift,  48.)  lU  boughs  feathenog  towards  thegrouod.  Toor  iofbroant 
might  with  equal  truth  aod 
nropriety  have  called  tha 
pcotcb  Vme  and  the  Spruce 
Fir  the  same»  for  the  one 
bears  about  as  much  re- 
semblance to  the  other  as 
the  Stone  Pine  does  to 
the  Cembran  Pine. 

If  /our  readers,  and 
yourself  also,  good  Mr. 
Conductor,  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  back  to 

Dr  own  pages,  jou  wtU 
at  p.  265,  S66.,  of 
your  Third  Volume,  under 
aa  account  of  the  Pine* 
tarn  at  Dropmore.  The 
/^qus  Pfnm,  and  Pjnus 
(Uvfira  there  set  down  as 
(Sstinct  species  of  the  same 
genus ;  one,  the  P)nus 
PSnea,  comes  under  the 
class  of  Pinus  f61iis  ge- 

min&tis;  the  other,  JP&us  OnAra,  under  that  of  Ptmis  Afiit 
Yours,  dec— ilii  AwuUeur.     WoodHoek,  October  10.  1898.  . 

We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  An  Amateur  and  Causidicus  for  the  aborv 
correction  and  information.  The  truth  is,  we  gave  dhrections  for  copying 
these  and  other  extracts  from  the  Foreign  Quartet^  Review  without  ob- 
serring  the  error,  and  being  in  France  w%en  No.  Xvl.  was  piiblisbed,  we 
only  saw  proofs  of  the  first  two  sheets,  and  did  not  see  a  complete  eopy  of 
the  Number  till  our  return  to  Paris  in  December  last  No  two  pines  ana 
more  easily  distinguished  thta  the  Pfnea  and  ChArmf  and  wlule  ibcre  are 
abundance  of  large  trees  of  the  former  in  this  country,  those  of  the  lattar 
are  for  the  most  part  young.  The  CAnhra  h  figurad  in  Hartals  Jsaaje 
under  the  name  of  Asphemousli.  —  Comd. 

TheAmon,  or  Otaheite,  Plae.— Sir,  C.  F.  W.,  in  the  last  Number  of  year 
Magazine,  pa^  107.,  assorts  that  the  Anson,  or  OtaheiSe,  Pine  was  intriK 
duced  into  this  country  by  the  late  -^ —  Birt,  Esq.,  of  Colton  HaU,  and  that 
some  of  the  plants  soon  (bund  their  way  from  that  to  Shngbomigh,  te. 
This  is  not  correct;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  probable  dreoasstanoe  is, 
Chat  they  ibund  their  way  to  Colton  Hall  from  Shugjborougk,  as  tiiene 
exists  proof  that  the  gardener  I  succeeded  here  sent  a  quaotitv  of  ptne 
nlants  to  Mr.  Sift's,  but  none  of  haying  received  any  fix>m  bis  place. 
Mr.  Nicol  (who  was  gardener  here  from  1800  to  1810)  likewise  informed 
me,  that  the  sort  was  in  the  stodc  when  he  caaoe,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ajuon  Pine,  but  he  could  give  no  further  information  reuieethig  it.  Mr. 
Hodson  (who  was  the  sardener  to  Mr.  Bht,  now  to  tne  Murqaess  of 
Angles^,  Beaudesert)  informed  me  bow  it  came  to  be  named  the  Otaheiie 
Pine.  He  said,  Mr.  Birt  was  one  day  walking  through  the  pine  stoves,  and 
obserring  one  of  the  plants,  asked  him  the  name  of  it :  BIr.  Hodseo  said 
he  did  not  know  it,  that  there  were  not  above  two  or  tfiree  of  the  sort  in  Iha 
stock.  Mr.  Birt  observed  that  it  ^ery  much  resembled  a  pine  tJMy  had  ia 
the  West  {ndies,  under  the  name  of  the  Otaheite.  From  that  time  he 
named  it  the  Otaheite :  I  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  stock  of  them,  and 
not  knowinff  the  proper  n^une,  I  adopted  the  one  given  it  et  Colton  Hall, 
until  Mr.  vRcol  called  upon  me  two  or  three  yeah  after,  and  corfeetedme 
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by  giving  me  the  above  inforniatioD.  The  circumstance  of  having  a  large 
stock  of  the  sort  at  Shugborougfa,  whereas  there  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  plants  (as  Mr.  Hodson  informed  me)  at  Coiton  Hall,  sufficiently 
proves  that  it  was  first  cultivated  at  this  place.  I  have  traced  it  back  as  far 
as  50  years  at  Shu^borough,  and  if  C.  F.  W.  or  any  other,  has  any  thing  to 
offer  more  convincing  than  his  bare  assertion  in  support  of  what  he  lias 
advanced,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it ;  but  I  must  observe^ 
that,  unless  he  puts  his  real  signature  to  the  communication,  it  will  be  un- 
noticed by  me,  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the  public.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c.— 
W.  I^Murtrie.^  Shugborough^  Feb.  7.  1829. 

WoodwdrditL  radicans  should  be  sulMtituted  for  ildiantum  ped^um,  in 
p.  52.  — Jtrnies  Hotuman,    Toft^  Cheshire^  March^  1889. 

Fences  in  the  Sauikem  States  of  JST.  America.  —  You  will  oblige  me  by 
correcting  an  error  in  the  abstract  you  made  from  my  communicadon  on 
the  United  States.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  465.)  In  your  version  yon  make  me  to  say, 
'  that  the  live  fence  I  saw  of  the  i^osa  multifldra,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  was 
the  first  live  fence  I  had  seen  in  America;  whereas  the  sentence  in  the 
original  MS.  (now  before  me)  runs  thus:  *^  The  only  live  fence  I  saw  in  the 
SaSdhem  States^'  As  several  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  north  are  aware 
I  could  have  no  grounds  for  such  an  assertion,  I  beg  you  will,  if  possible, 
correct  it  in  next  Number.  —  A.  Gordon,  Appley  Castle,  Wellington,  Salop, 
•  Erratum,  —  Vol,  IV.  p.  486.  line  1 1 .  from  bottom,  for  Seed  read  Scar. 
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Rules  for  pronouncing  Botanic  Names  (in  answer  to  X  Z.).— The  true 
pronundation  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  being  lost,  the  natives  of  different 
countries  treat  them  according  to  the  rules  of  their  respective  languages;  and 
however  discordant  those  rules  may  be,  still  oral  intercourse  in  that  tongue  it 
so  unfrequent,  that  even  were  the  learned  disposed  to  reduce  its  sounds  to  a 

-  conventional  standard,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  trouble.  We  mention 
this,  in  order  that  should  any  of  our  readers  meet  with  a  brother-gardener 
of  another  country,  he  may  not  consider  his  pronunciation  of  systematic 

-names  incorrect,  nor  be  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  discrepancy.  Thus, 
then,  in  England,  we  subject  the  vowels  to  the  rules  of  our  own  tongue,  with- 
out any  attention  to  the  Latin  quantity,  oflen  producing  results  absurd 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  it  is  an  absurdity  shared  in  common  with  other 
Dations,  and,  as  we  have  said,  not  worth  the  trouble  of  altering.    It  might, 

-perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  direct  X.  Z.  to  pronounce  Latin  vowels  as  he  would 
Bnghsh,  placing  the  accent  as  he  may  find  it  marked,  and  to  treat  the  con- 
sonants, with  the  exception  of  ch,\n  tne  same  manner;  but  as  many  garden- 
ers may  not  be  masters  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  their  mother  tongue, 
for  their  information,  we  shall  go  more  into  detail. 

In  classical  words  there  are  as  tnany  syllables  as  there  are  vowels;  exc^ 
when  u  with  any  other  vowel  follows  g,  q,  or  s,  and  when  two  vowels  unite 
to  form  a  diphthong.  The  diphthongs  are  ee,  ob,  /n,  et,  ot,  u<,  ou,  etty  and  cm. 
These  seldom  coalesce  in  final  syllames,  and  when  separated  in  initial  or 
medial  syllables,  it  will  be  indicated  b^  a  diaeresis,  as  ou,  except  when  the 
accent  falls  on  the  first  vowel,  as  ou,  in  which  case  the  accentual  mark  is 

'  sufficient,  oo,  ee,  ea,  and  other  combinations  which  never  occur  as  diph- 
thongs in  classical  words^  follow,  in  commemorative  names,  the  pronunci- 
ation of  their  primitives,  as  Te^dia,  Wo6d8M. 

'  In  this  work  the  sounds  of  the  accented  vowels  are  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  mark  placed  over  each,  and  therefore  it  tnay  seem  unnecessary  to 
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ghre  anj  directioiM  reganfing  them :  but,  In  addition  to  this  primary  accent* 
erery  word  of  more  than  three  syllables  contains  a  secondary  accent,  which  is 
regulated  by  the  same  rules ;  and  with  reference  to  it»  and  also  to  prevent 
our  readers  bdng  misled  by  casual  typographical  errors,  we  shall  notice 
those  vowels  In  which  mistakes  might  occur.  The  secondary  accent  must 
lAways  be  at  least  two  syllables  before  the  primary  accent,  as  in  di^lidd^^ 
nium ;  for  its  place  the  ear  is  a  sufficient  guide,  and  even  wtfe  it  entirely 
omitted,  still,  nowever  inharmonious,  it  would  not  be  incorrect. 

Every  accented  penultimate  vowel  is  Monounced  long,  when  followed  by 
a  vowel  or  a  single  consonant,  as  Achillea  tomentdsa;  out  it  is  shortened 
when  followed  by  two  consonants  or  a  double  one,  as  iS6rbus,  Tl&xus ; 
except  when  the  first  consonant  is  a  mute  and  the  second  a  liquid,  as 
A'brus. 

Every  accented  antepenultimate  vowel,  except  v,  is  pronounced  short,  as 
J7ell^x>rus,  JTii^mulus :  but  when  succeeded  by  a  single  consonant,  followed 
by  €  or  t  and  another  vowel,  they  are  lengthenec^  as  Stell^uria;  except  i^ 
which  is  short,  as  Tilia. 

A  unaccented,  ending  a  word,  is  pronounced  like  the  interjection  ol,  as 
Sticta  {ah), 

E  final,  with  or  without  a  consonant  preceding,  always  forms  a  di^nct 
syllable,  as  Sil^ne,  Jloe ;  also  when  the  vowel  is  followed  by  a  final  con* 
sonant  as  Trif<h6-ma>nes,  not  Tri-cho-manes. 

/  unaccented,  if  final,  sounds  as  if  written  e^,  as  Spica  v^nti  {eyeS ;  but 
when  it  ends  a  syllable,  not  final,  it  has  the  sound  of  r,  as  Jf  i^ilus  {Me9* 
pdut),  Smf thn  (Smkhe^e). 

T  IS  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  t. 

The  diphthongs  a  and  a  conform  to  the  rules  for  «  ;  W  is  generally  pro- 
nounced like  eye;  the  other  diphthongs  have  the  common  Efnglish 
sounds. 

The  following  direcHont  regartSng  comonanit  and  their  -combinations, 
though  unnecessary  to  those  skilled  m  our  own  tongue,  may  not  be  withp 
out  their  use  to  some  of  our  readers :  — 

C  and  g  are  hard  before  a,  o,  »,  as  OSmus,  GUium ;  short  before  e,  ^ 
andv,  as  Cetr^a,  Citrus. 

7\  St'  and  c,  before  ia^  icyUy  to,  tu,  and  m,  preceded  by  the  accent,  change 
their  sounds,  t  and  c,  into  sft,  as  Bl^ia,  FIcia ;  and  t  into  xh^  as  Blasia  :  but, 
when  the  accent  u  on  the  first  diphthong  vowel,  the  preceding  consonant 
preserves  its  sound,  as  aurantlacum. 

C%,  before  a  vowel,  are  pronounced  like  k^  as  Chelid6nium(it^  C61chicum. 
(Jcoikekum);  but,  in  commemorative  names,  they  follow  their  primitives,  as 
Richardsdnta,  in  which  the  ch  is  soft. 

Cm,  cn,cif^  ffwi,  An,  f»,  pt,  and  other  uncombinable  consonants,  are 
pronounced  with  the  first  syllable  mute,  as  Pt^ris  (terit),  CUcus  {iiiku»\ 
Gmellna  imeSna),  Gnidia  (m&iX  ftc. 

Phy  followed  by  a  mute,  are  not  sounded ;  but,  followed  by  a  vowel  or 
a  liquid,  sound  like/,  as  Phl^m  (Jleum), 

Sch  sounds  like  tk^  as  iSchoe^us  {skenui)i  in  ^  and  sm  both  letters  are 
heard. 

8y  at  the  end  of  a  word,  has  its  pore  hissins  sound,  as  D&ctylis ;  except 
when  preceded  hy^  e,  r,  or  n,  when  it  sounds  like  z,  as  Ribei  {ex). 

Xy  at  the  banning  of  a  word,  sounds  like  s,  as  X&nthium ;  in  any 
other  situation  it  retains  its  own  sound,  as  7%xus,  T^funarix. 

We  have  now  given  sufficient  directions  to  enable  any  intelligent  nr- 
dener  to  pronounce  systematic  names  with  correctness.  To  know  where 
to  place  Oie  accent  would  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  pro- 
sooy,  which  we  cannot  expect  every  man  to  attain ;  this,  however,  we 
shall  continue  to  indicate  by  the  use  of  accents.  But  while  we  do  this  for 
the  advantage  of  the  unlearned,  we  hope  no  gardener,  who  values  ins 
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future  station  in  life,  will  ni^^ct  tp  ticqvirp  »  conpeteo^  koovle^ 
of  Jangt;ages  which  are  the  keys  to  ao  many  modem  ones»  and  which 
will  reod^  terms  of  science  vehicles  of  jinfonpfi^ioa  iostmd  pjt  psapty 
sounds. 

Plan  /or  lajfinjg  out  Grptmds.  —  Sir,  you  would  ipuch  oMige  a  constaiU 
ro^d^  of  ^our  lispful  Gard^per*^  M^/mot^  iC  tH^y^  iu  JV^uw^  fo\i 


Seferencei  <o  Os  Pkm  (Jg$.  49, 50.)  md  tke  Pr^  (JSgi.  51, 58.). 
44f Jltudion  oToirtlngtnM.  k,  A  nvliie;  to  which  a  walk  dMmU  lead 

Bk  fiitniice-gate  -  I,  American  siioaiid,b«gan  but  not  to 

fcMaiito4Kwi^|iiftheQ«6lSBM|lfc  1,  Frap  thic  foint.n  pai|iMula^cr» 

y;  Vccania. 

^,  Ter»oo.wal]c,*with  two  flights  of  itcpi  to 


lawn,  in  which  ii  a  fiNintala 


ing  oC  Shout  sine  Sd 
wHh  wood,  bat  bare   .. 
with  a  Imam  gnnrcUy  ihoce. 


acnMttfaeMn,c 


ioQfuHa. 


US 


wottld  fubiDtt  to  the  consdention  of  Uuubcape-girdenert  a  problem  kt 
their  art,  for  the  moft  q^prored  demomtratioii  of  which  1  ofler  a  premium 
of  fiye  sovereigiM. 

The  plan  endoted  (JSgi.  49»  50.),  drawn  by  an  unpractised  hand,  will 
gne  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  property  intended  to  be  improred. 
At  you,  probably,  cannot  ipare  me  muflh  room  in  your  Magazine,  I  will 


/,  I^  two  miktloQcaBd  half  «ibHb  brand.  $,  WtM,  round  which  jiHiMiim  gwmnd  nay  ht 

mOichod.  /,  mmkt  kitchan-gMdap,  cwhid,  id  iMg 

o.  Iron  nJHqg.  u,  SUblei.  ^ 

^  Hifhwaf .  9,  Site  of  Intended  UtehflD-gndoL 

9,  Vm^mm,  bvn,  vMMgm,  sudn,  and  fv,  A  round  kn^ 

r.  Lawn  and  flowar-gudan.  '  si  Funyard.* 

9,  IlfntetiQD. 
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tfaereCbre  contract  my  data  and  denderata  into  at  small  a  space  as  pea* 
sible. 

Daia,  Given,  then,  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a 
lake,  of  which  iStyoMt  one  half  is  a  steep  declivity,  and  the  odier  sloping 
with  various  round  knolls  and  breaks,  to  the  wat^s  edge.  The  ground  is 
almost  undecorated,  except  by  a  villa  in  the  Grredan  style,  consisting 
of  dinmg  and  drawing  rooms,  each  29  ft.  by  16  ft.,  looking  upon  the  lake; 
behind  them  a  breakfast-room  16ft.  square,  a  lobby,  andlibrarv,  14  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  with  a  small  bath-room  adjoining:  offices  behind.  The  tibrary  and 
drawing-room  communicate  with  a  ^reen-house,  and  the  house  itself  stands 
upon  a  terrace  25  ft.  broad,  opposite  the  lake  front,  including  7  ft.  ^  the 
breadth  of  a  veranda.    From  the  terrace  vou  descend  5  ft.  to  what  is  at 

E resent  a  common  grass  field.  There  is  a  nighway  about  300  ft.  from  the 
ouse,  between  it  and  the  lake,  which  cannot  be  diverted.  There  is  but 
one  convenient  and  practicable  situation  for  culinary  forcing-houses  (now 
buildine),  and  that  is  on  a  hillock  in  a  field  to  the  north  of  uie  house,  be- 
hind which  is  the  farm-yard :  the  stable-yard  adjoins  the  offices  of  the  man- 
sion. But  I  must  refer  to  the  accompanying  plan  (^figi>  49, 50.),  and  genera 
view  {figi,  51, 52.). 

Required,  a  plan  and  detail  of  improvement,  adapted  to  this  situa- 
tion. And  here  I  must  further  inform  my  landscape-ffardener,  that  this 
place  is  my  constant  residence ;  that  I  have  but  one  ^aener,  occasionally 
assisted  by  the  farm  servants;  that  my  fortune  will  not  admit  of  the 
whole  sixty  acres  bein^  converted  into  |Mirk  and  pleasure-ground,  but  that 
I  wish  them  to  be  laid  out  rather  as  an  ornamental  fiuia,  attached  to  a 
^ntleman's  residence  and  pleasure-grounds,  wherefore  I  must  confine  my 
improver  to  about  six  or  seven  acres  of  dressed  ground,  shrubberies,  &c., 
including  a  kitchen-garden  sufficiently  large  to  supply  a  family  of  ten  per- 
sons ;  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a  recluse,  taking  great  delight  in  umbnweous 
groves,  in  murmuring  streams,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  more  espediuly. 

— i*— -  ^  Ego  laudo  niris  amoeni 
lUvos,  et  musco  ctrcumlita  saxa,  nemusque.'** 

I  am  a  small  farmer;  in  short,  attached  to  rural  affiiirs,  unattached  to  a 
wife,  and  not  banned  wUh  bmrtu  ;  I  say  to  my  garden,  as  Hero  says  to  her 
lover,  in  Ovid, 

—  •*  Te,  O  mi  ioia  voluptas, 
.  . .  •  amo.**t 


*  **!  prefer  a  delightful  villa,  with  its  streams,  its  moss-covered  rocks, 
and  groves.'* 


t  ?'Thee,  O  my  sole  delight !  I  love." 
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UOO  ISOO  1800  flOCOft. 

I  hope  I  haye  now,  as  lar  at  written  communications  will  effect  it»  explained 
the  state  of  my  little  affidrs,  so  that  some  talented  designer  may  be  enabled 
to  tet  me  to  work  upon  parterres,  American  grounds,  bowers,  fountains, 
ariaries,  walks,  shrubberies,  ftc.,  in  which,  I  trust,  your  Magazines  will  be 
no  small  assistants  to,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant  —  PMIagro;  Jam,  31. 
1829. 

An  Ifueci  in  FruU  Treeu, — I  grow  firuit  trees  rather  extensively,  but  suf^ 
fer  so  much  every  spring,  particularly  of  late  years,  from  the  depredations 
of  one  particular  insect,  that  it  is  become  a  matter  of  very  serious  consider- 
ation with  me  what  I  am  to  do  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devastation  it  commits. 
These  insects  b^n  their  handjrwork  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  fajr 
attackingali  my  newl^  put  on  grafts  of  apples,  plums,  and  cherries  in  parti- 
cular. They  let  nothing  escape.  They  first  begin  at  the  top  of  the  sdon, 
and  strip  it  of  all  the  bark,  quite  round;  then  as  the  e^es  begin  to  swdl 
they  eat  them  almost  every  one  out,  and  quite  hollow,  as  ir  done  with  a  small 
scoop.  As  soon  as  the  buds  inserted  the  previous  year  b^n  to  grow,  their 
shoots  are  served  in  the  same  way.  They  are  also  very  severe  on  my  fruit 
trees  even  of  two  or  three  years  old,  attacking  them  about  the  same  time 
arthey  do  the  grafts  (especially  those  that  have  been  shortened  in  to  pro- 
duce young  wood),  hjr  eatins  out  a  number  of  eyes,  and  divesting  almost 
every  young  shoot  of  its  bark,  for  perhaps  an  inch  below  the  point  of  am- 
putation. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  most  of  ro ^r  grafts  grow  at  a  second  effort,  after 
the  insect  appears  to  have  siven  over  its  work  of  destruction,  but  they  are 
so  much  retarded  and  weaJLened  that  they  are  1^  no  means  equal  to  those 
that  escape. 

I  am  no  entomologist,  but  believe  the  animal  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Curci^lio,  and  I  have  sent  for  your  inspection  a  quantity  of  them  in  a 
small  tin  box,  together  with  some  shoots  of  the  apple  tree  that  Uiey  have 

TTated  upon.  In  the  daytime  they  retire  a  short  way  under  the  surface 
the  eartn,  and,  in  dfy  weather  (being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  mould), 
it  u  scarcely  possible  to  see  them ;  but  by  examinii^the  grttfts,  ftc  at  night, 
with  a  li^htea  candle,  the^  are  seen  at  full  work  m  thousands.  I  do  not 
observe  it  figured  or  described  amonpt  other  insecta  in  your  Encydopadim 
fjf  Gardening,  Perhaps  in  the  new  Sfagawme  of  Natural  History  which  you 
have  now  eomroenced,  you  may,  in  course  of  your  progress,  give  us  some 
account  of  it.    I  am,  ftc — John  Hervey,    Comber  Nurtery,  May,  1S88. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  for  baring  so  long  neglected  this  communication ; 
the  circumstance  arose  firom  our  having  sent  it,  along  with  the  box  of  in- 
sects, to  Mr.  Hawortb,  and  fotgotten  that  we  did  so.    Mr.  Haworth  says 


it  is  a  niecies  of  Derm^stes,  but  does  not  know  its  specific  name, 
should  tntnk  watering  the  ground  with  hot  water  the  most  likely  mode  of 
destroying  them ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Major  (p.  199.)  will  tell  us  what  to  do. 
—  Cond, 
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T%e  t€al  DoMe  CowMHp,  io  answer  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  of  Allcslev 
Rectory  (Vol.  IV.  p.  446.)--J.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Pleannt  near  Shef- 
field,  states  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  real  double  cowslip,  not  the  cowslip 
with  a  twofold  corolla,  hose  in  hose  as  it  is  termed,  but  with  a  fine  double 
IriDssom.  ^  I  do  not  believe  any  person  in  our  neighbourhood  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  singularly  beautiful  plant,  except  myself.  I  have  bloomed  it 
for  many  years.    I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  S,  B,  Ward.    Ftb.  93*  1829." 

Maggois  in  Ceiery.  — The  maggots  noticed  by  J.  F.,  of  Battersea  (Vol. 
IV.  p.  100),  have  again  made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  on, 
or  rather  in,  the  leaves  of  the  celerv.  They  first  appeared  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  celery  bore  the  appearance  of  being 
spnnkled  over  with  boiling  water.  There  being  slight  frosts,  with  cutting 
Mterly  winds,  about  that  time,  many  attributed  it  to  that,  Uttle  su8> 
pectituK  that  each  leaf  contained  an  insect,  and  that  each  decayed  letl  was 
.  the  e£ct  of  its  ravages.  —  J.  H.    Dee.  12. 1 888. 

IJettrot/inf  fTooeiAcr  (in  answer  to  Z^  Vol.  III.  p.381.).  — Sir,  Of  all  the 
insects  that  mfest  cucumber  frames,  I  know  none  worse  than  woodlice.  I 
tried  several  things,  as  sulphur,  lime,  and  soot,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them ;  but  none  of  these  were  available.  At  last  I  thought  of  a  scheme 
'which 'peffectly  answered  the  purpose.  I  pressed  the  mould  very  tight  and 
closed  all  round  within  the  frame,  makmg  a  kind  of  trough  ^ut  six 
inthes  wide.  This  I  covered  with  hay  about  two  inches  thick,  which  I 
.  etpeeted  would  form  a  retreat  for  the  insects.  They  soon  collected  there, 
tu^d  were  destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  the  hav.  This  I  repeated 
till  I  got  rid  of  all  the  insecta.  This  plan  of  inviting  the  woodlice  toge- 
,  ther  and  soalding  them  to  death,  b  adopted  when  the  cucumber  plants  are 
youngs  sind  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  add,  that  this  application  of  water  does 
jlpKxlratiler  than  harm  when  there  is  a  strong  heat  in  the  bed,  but  is  not  quite 
so  sifitable  when  the  heat  is  on  the  decline.  I  am.  Sir,  yoursy&e,-— •/.  i^. 
a- Geniienkm's  Gardener,    Jan.  27.  1828. 

M^Me^e  Fire-phcei.  (Moser  &  Co,)  —  Have  you  seen  any  of  Moser's 
fire-plac^;  and  arb  you  aware  that  tbe^r  not  only  throw  out  more  heat 
than  any  elegttt  chaipber-stove  hitherto  in  use^.but  also,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain small  holes  in  the  back  and  sides,  bum  great  |Mirt  of  the  smok^? 
Might  not  hot-house  furnaces  be  constructed  on  a  similar  principle  so' as  to 
bfim  tbtt  smoke,  or  a  part  of  ir,  and  thus  procure  more  heat  from  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel»  and  save  the  troublesome  and  disagreeable  operation  of 
■wteping  the  flues  ?  —  iS^  J?.    Briitoli  Mwreh  4.  1629. 

We  are  fullv  aware  pf  the  superior  excellence  of  Methley's  stoves  (of 
the  finfci  of  ^mer  and.Ck>:  of  Frith  Street,  furnishing  ironmongers),  for 
ro6m%  an  cmintait  architect  in  this  neiglibourbood  having  them  in  every 
room  of  Ut  hotite^  and  h&vin^  ourselves  one.  We  have  little,  doubt  thp 
iiBproveAieiit  might,  to  e  certain  e^tent^  be  added  to  hot-house  fimaaces, 
bet  we  bdieve  it  has  not  yet. been  sq  applied.  —  Omd, 

Errors  in  tkt  Ene^eh^dm-i(f  Qardtnmg  and  Jgricukure.^Su,  W/ould 
it  not  be  vise  to  request  your  correspondents  that  they  would  f  enoal)y 
<SHnmUiUQais  torjaii  ai^^(W»  especially  ii|  the  statist!^  details  .pf  your 
BncVelopaedias^  that  vnyka^pi9»  to  have  eome  under  their  notice.  This 
woaldnHich  inprove  thead  for  a  f«ituite  edition  and  would,  be  generally  a 
pulflfcgpodk---/%-iSlI«    <;^v«^.0<«<m6^  »r  18128^         .     . 

We  hsive  done  to  itt  the  prefiices  to  thesis  works,  o«  the  covers  of  the 
eaiiier  Numbeft  of  this  Msgaaae,  and  4g9in  do  sp.  We  are  most  anxious 
toraoeive etery^deseriptlbn  qf  corre»etion|4Uid  no correspondeof  can  oblige 
iii^  more  than  by  pointina  our  erroJs»4iithese  works^wtfais^  or  in  any  giber 
ia  which  we  are  engagecL-^CofMf» 

Smok!^  CUmafeyi.-— I  wish  you  to  touch  upon  the  subjectof  chaaaaeyj^a 
sulgect  which  I  believe  to  be  very  well  understood  by  afew, but' hy  the 


Queries  and  Amaei^  to  Queries.  Sfd 

mmy  ^fe  mt^keiMi  l6r  iriWI  ttf  comtMrn  atf  »  tAklky  cUiimct,  and 
«Mt  WdiM  ?  afld  v«t  what  more  dear  than  the  folly  of  buitdin^  then  iit 
the  tftisal  nMnmer,  m  the  external  walto  and  b$  rough  intide  at  pouibte? 


Mr.  Ifiortfft  ^aii  sounds  well*  but  I  should  Kke  to  hear  how  it  succeeds  in 
medoe,  and  if  it  saceeeds,  how  we^  who  reside  nearly  soo  miles  from 
London,  may  obthln  its  adtantages  on  reasonable  terms. -^^G.  I^edt 

that  it  is  generally  known  that  this  phmt  will  stand  the  sererity  of  our 
winters  better  on  the  wall  or  on  rockwork,  than  in  the  common  soil  of 
ihe  borders.  The  Certeium  r^ns  is  also  a  very  ornamental  plant  for 
rockwork.  Also  the  TerUbcum  iHattkria  var.  fl.  Idtea,  Sidvana  divaridU 
tum,  and  Antirrhinum  jp4rteamw — T.  Sawkim.  Tke  Haw,  near  Giotieetter, 
June,  18.  18S8. 

7%e  Mexertotiy  at  a  Contervaiory  Piaxi,  was  nearly  in  full  blossomln  the 
bMtlers  in  December.  Perhaps  by  behw  protected  in  the  eoosenratoi^  it 
Might  generally  blossom  at  that  time;  if  so.  its  highly  odorif«roo8  flowers, 
bjr  dMUflnr  their  fragrance  tbrougbont  the  nonse,  might  recommend  a  trial 
era  few  or  these  phaits  scattered  among  others. -^/d. 

Jfka$  k  tkr  MagtMkk  nmiMaf   Has  it  any  synonyme?  — CiMiiWevi. 

JJ^iuiiilita  fMlff  9Mdr^  feeolleoe  hearing  that  fayacmtlis  wwe.grown  hi 
gveHterperfeetiein  in  fne  sea  sand  keirt  moist»  than  ia  watei^giaMet.  Ihava 
tried  the  experiment  this  season.    Hav  it  been  seen  i»  socceed?-«  W,  M. 

jSrgpitMmHff  £n}¥»  e.  IMS* 

StreiMk  regina.^l  haf<e  had  this  ftlanc  (br  thrae  yeaM^  and  With  ril  «y 
cflbm^  cegefHer  w(tb  the  a^isiaace  or  vof  man  Friday,  have  not  been  able  ta 
tMMBrte.  TwoofmyMeBdsamiathdsamesfaitt.  Wagi^e  it  plenty  ef 
heat  in  rich  soil,  but  that  will  not  do.  Does  it  inquire  mueh  or  little 
w«ser,orsoHofapartieiiteerirtb;  L  e;  parthMlar,  speskiag  geoWgically  ? 
-^  O.  G.    Birmhi^am,  F€$,  t.  1 8tf ft. 

Jnit  an  Pitatk  fV0tft.-^Caii  you  or  tmfaff  ywff  corrfespondenfa  i^Soem 
me  of  any  remiMly  ibr  ami  on  peach  tMeiP  I  aop  tnnibleir  with  theih 
sadly ;  my  soil  b  a  sandy  lo«Bi,  In  whieb  they  Msem  t»  haHMur  so  asbwiiy, 
as  to  render  eatlruaUon  unpossiMe*  Toads  do-tttsr  ear  sibgt;  the  opinion 
of  Rusticus  in  Urbe  is  not  correct  in  thinking  that  they  ddi  I  ha!V«^ln|)t  a 
ktfge  toad  in  an  early  cucumber^lMhus,  and  e«coi»«gad  him  them  td  eat 
these  reptiles,  but  without  effect ;  woodlice  are,  howcvtt,  ril^r  weA  ttav 
Mb  abode.^  ^.  Af.  JUkeftrnt. 

Tramnkg  Vhl0$  dbaMlMMb /Vow  ik^  iUMr$L^*^i  am  tfliieh  at  a  low  lo 
know  how  this  can  hedonti  and  shoaM  be  iMldh  tfbligisd  to  your  coira- 
spondent  Mr.  Haycroft,  if httirnnld-give  M  iO«ie  tfettflt^  acebrnpanfed-byv 

ilevMb  JkMtu  (mm  d^oMitt^^l^thmvmp  pttbli<eMloii'  mtelutltely 

AiraiedtollBeraHeiiartff  tffisAoiOTl^^AAirM.    Aif/leiii  Fe^i  n. 

Not  that  we  know  of)  iMt  sMie  mhftlss  a«  omoioiMily  igared  m 

Vefy  D&Mf  tUKm  7«lara«»,MWh  it^Anj^'hafe'hi'firiiig  w»  «et  tirbe 
perchaaed  abant  LondVfl;  WhM  It  th»  WUU^'^^^td. 

CtUOvaHon  of  ike  Oak.-^^m,  Will  yoM ihfbm  me  who  hntwifltett'oil  the 
coltiration  of  the  oak,  and  which  you  consider  the  best  and  most  useful 
work  on  this  most  interesting  subject?  Probably  some  of  yoor  corre- 

ridents  would  giro  tbdr  opinion  as  to  the  rearing,  culture^  and  attention, 
oak  may  requhv,  to  prepare  it  for  timber.  This  would  very  greatly 
oblige  a  constant  subscribed  and  a  linoere  lover  of  a  fine  oak  tree.—  4. 
Briikol^A%ig.9,  1818. 
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HMHgh  Boi  WaUr.-^l  think  the  tien  diBlleii«e  is  a  iair  one,  and 
hope  it  nay  be  tried  with  care  and  attention.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
steam  is  the  best  mode  of  heating  any  lai^ge  bulk  of  matter,  although  water 
or  gravel  may  be  the  safest  medium  for  applying  it  to  plants.  Could  hot 
water  be  used  in  forcing  melons  with  greater  advantage  than  dung,  or  even 
with  equal  benefit  ?  If  so  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  situations  where 
stable  manure  is  not  easily  got—  W,  M,  Argyleihire,ybu.  6. 1828.  {See 
EngUmd,  p.  215.,  and  Mr.  Byers's  article,  p.  20.) 


Art.  XII.     Obituary. 


DxBD,  Jan.  S8.,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years,  Thtmoi  Tredgoid^  JEsq,, 
dmi  en^neer,  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  different  branches  of  his 
profession.  As  a  scientific  engineer,  Mr.  Tredgold  was  at  the  verv  head  of 
his  profession,  and  to  this  distinguished  eminence  he  raised  himself  entirely 
by  bis  own  studies  at  his  leisure  hours ;  havine  come  to  London,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  with  nothing  more  than  the  common  education  of 
a  country  mechanic.  The  only  advantages  that  he  had  were,  being  placed 
in  circumstances  which  brought  into  his  view  certain  points  of  scientific 
eminence;  and  having  access  to  books,  the  points  which  he  saw  had  been 
attained  by  others  he  set  about  attaining  himself,  one  after  another,  till  he 
mastered  the  whole.  His  last  work,  as  a  practical  engineer,  was  the  heating 
of  the  splendid  botanic  hot-houses  at  Sj^on  House ;  the  most  complete 
work  of  the  kind,  and  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  that  has  hitherto  been. 
executed  in  this  or  anv  country. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  aged  seventy  years,  Mr.  James  Grange, 
firuiterer,  Covent  Grarden  Market  and  Piccadilly,  and,  some  years  ago,  the 
oocu(Her  of  a  fruit  and  maiket  garden  at  Kingsland,  of  sixty  acres,  on  which 
he  spared  no  expense,  and  executed  the  most  spirited  improvements.  He 
furmshed  the  prices  of  Covent  Garden  Market  for  the  first  three  volumes 
of  the  Grardener's  Mapzine.  He  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  fruits^ 
and  was  a  devout  Christian. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  Mr,  James  AOm, 
well  known  as  a  florisL 

At  his  house  in  Kensington  Gore,  on  the  28th  of  February,  7%omai 
Weare,  Esq,,  nephew  to  the  late  Mr.  Jeffrey,'  of  the  Brompton  Park  Nur* 
sery,  imd  many  years  partner  with  Mr.  Gray  of  that  establishment.  He 
retined  from  business  some  years  ago,  much  respected  in  hb  profession,  and 
among  all  his  neighbours.  —  W.M,  ^  ^r^i 

On  March  22d,  at  his  house  Beaufort  Row,  Chelsea,  Wiiiiam  Stevemon, 
Eiq.i  author  of  the  AgricuUural  Surveys  of  Surrey  and  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
of  various  other  works,  and  of  several  papers  and  reviews  in  this  Magazine. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  and  immovable  moral  principle,  and  of  the  soundest 
views  on  every  subject  of  literature  and  science.  The  Conductor  had  the 
advantage  of  his  fiiendshio  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  and,  in  common 
with  sdl  who  knew  him,  aeq>ly  deplores  his  loss.  « 
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Art.  L  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
uie  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  195.) 

Culture  of  the  Hon/leur  Melon.  —  "  Sow,"  says  M.  Ra- 
cine, ^^  on  a  hotbed,  about  the  end  of  March,  paying  no 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  moon,  as  they  ^o  at  Hoi^eur,  un- 
less you  choose ;  **  the  seed  will  come  up  in  48  hours ;  and  the 
plants,  beinff  put  separately  into  little  pots  and  still  kept  in  the 
hotbed,  in  fifteen  days  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  on  the  hills 
or  ridges  in  which  they  are  to  produce  their  fruit.  These  hills 
are  thusjbrmed:  -^  Having;  fixed  on  an  open  quarter  of  the 
ffarden,  facing  the  sun,  stick  pins  over  it  4  ft.  apart  every  way ; 
dig  a  hole  in  the  situation  of  each  pin,  sufiicient  to  contain  a 
barrow-load  of  well-fermented  dung ;  cover  this  dung  with  a 
barrow-load  of  mould,  formed  of  rotten  dung  or  of  rotten 
leaves,  and  place  around  the  hill  so  composed  the  earth  which 
came  out  of  the  hole.  Then  insert  the  plant,  cover  with  a 
bell-glass,  and  treat  as  for  ridged  cucumbers  till  firuit  is  shown, 
when  allow  only  three  to  each  plant,  and  stop  the  runners  two 
leaves  beyond  each  fruit.  The  fruit  will  ripen  in  the  last  fort- 
night of  August,  and  the  first  fortnight  of  September.  Can- 
taloup melons  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  do  not 
succeed  so  well. 

The  Honfleur  melons  so  produced  weigh  from  10  to  40  lb. ; 
those  raised  by  M.  Racine,  this  year,  weighed,  in  general,  about 
24  lb.     One  or  two  were  still  to  cut,  and  also  some  Canta- 
loups ;  but,  owing  to  the  wet  season,  the  flavour  of  neither  was 
'    as  good  as  usual. 

Vol.  V.  —  No.  20.  R 
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In  the  coal  districts  of  England,  melons  might  be  raised 
in  the  same  way  at  little  expense,  by  passing  pipes  of  hot 
water  under  a  common  garden-wall  border  of  south  exposure. 
The  same  fire-places  might  also  heat  the  walls  by  another  set 
of  pipes,  which  would  come  into  use  when  heat  in  the  border 
was  not  wanted. 

Even  the  pine-apple  might  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
France.  In  some  of  the  market-gardens  of  Paris,  pine-plants 
in  pots,  plunged  in  bark  beds,  are  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  four  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  and  they  succeed 
very  well.  If  ever  it  should  become  desirable  or  profitable 
to  cultivate  the  pine-apple  extensively  on  the  Continent,  that 
firuit  might  be  grown  by  the  acre  in  the  coal  fields  which  are 
ascertained  to  exist  in  Provence.  A  little  shade  would  be 
necessary  in  summer,  which  might  be  given  by  vines ;  and  in 
winter,  the  pines,  being  planted  in  beds,  might  be  protected 
by  straw  mats  drawn  over  the  frames  or  trellises  on  which  the 
vines  were  trained.  As  the  pine-apple  is,  or  ought  to  be,  kept 
in  a  dormant  state  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  the  dimi- 
nution of  light  in  consequence  of  such  a  covering  would  not 
be  an  insuperable  disadvantage ;  the  more  especially  as  on 
most  days  the  covering  might  be  removed  for  a  few  hours.  It 
is  true  this  mode  of  supplying  heat  from  below,  instead  of 
fi-om  the  sun,  is  not  very  natural ;  but  nevertheless  it  has  been 
found  to  answer  in  Britain,  in  the  practice  of  cultivating  the 
pine  in  bark  beds  and  dun^  pits ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  if  the  water  in  the  underground  pipes  were  never  allowed 
to  exceed  a  temperature  of  80*^  to  90°  Fahrenheit,  no  danger 
would  ensue. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  M.  Racine  had  a  small  garden 
library,  and  was  a  collector  of  insects.  Among  his  books  are, 
Le  Botaniste  CuUivateur^  5  vols.  8vo,  JRosier^s  Manuel  du  Jar' 
dinierj  Le  Bon  Jardinier^  Quint inSy  and  various  catalogues  and 
minor  works. 

In  passing  through  the  market-place  to  the  cathedral,  on  the 
Sundav  morning,  we  observed  but  few  vegetables,  and  those 
not  of  superior  quality:  coarse  green  cabbage,  a  narrow- 
podded  varietur  of  kidneybean,  and  three  varieties  of  potatoes; 
some  pears  of  different  sorts,  none  of  which  were  good;  and 
some  apples  and  plums.  We  were  told  that  there  was  much 
better  fruit  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
that  it  was  not  brought  to  market;  and  indeed  we  found  after- 
wards, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Marine  Baths,  ex- 
cellent peaches,  pears,  figs,  Cantaloup  and  Honfieur  melons, 
and  some  grapes* 

The  building  called  the  New  Marine  Baths  is  little  more 
than  a  screen  to  protect  the  portion  of  shore  devoted  to  bath- 


Dieppe.  £♦:* 

ing.     It  is  about  200  ft.  long,  constructed  of  timber,  but  in  a 
simple  and  elegant  taste.     It  consists  of  a  central,  rectangular 
mass  pierced  by  an  archway  as  an  entrance,  joined  to  two 
larger  pavilion  wings,  the  one  containing  dressing-rooms  and 
a  saloon  for  the  ladies,  and  the  other  dressing-rooms  and  a 
billiard-room  for  the  gentlemen.    The  space  between  the  wings 
and  the  central  archway,  is  occupied  by  two  verandas  open  on 
both  sides,  and  forming  an  airy  promenade  during  rain  or  hot 
sunshine.    Some  critics  might  object  to  this  structure,  because 
it  is  built  of  timber,  and  because  the  veranda  is  painted  and 
otherwise  finished  in  the  style  of  a  Turkish  tent ;  but,  we  con- 
fess, with  reference  to  its  situation  and  uses,  we  think  it  in  as^ 
good  taste,  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  materials,  as  the  Golhil^ 
cathedral  which  is  built  of  sandstone,  or  the  piers  and  qoaj^a 
which  are  of  squared  blocks  of  granite. 

We  entered  the  Cathedral  during  religious  seroicey  and;  founds 
it  completely  filled,  chiefly  with  elderly  poor  persons  and, 
children  ;  perhaps  about  three  fourths   of  the  whde   were, 
women.  The  solemnity  and  devotion  were  equal  to  any  thingwe . 
ever  witnessed;  less  pantomimic  than  in  the  churchesof  Russia, 
and  with  more  abandonment  to  the  purpose  of  assemblage . 
than  in  England.     The  high  ascending  lines  of  the  arcbtt^ 
ture,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic  • 
religion,  no  doubt,  added  to  the  effect.     One.  or  two  boxes 
for  charitable  contributions  were  carried  round  by  official  per« 
sons,  in  which  many  very  poor  old  men  and  women  dropped 
something;  because,  in  all  countries,  those  are  the  most  cha- 
ritable wno  have  the  nearest  view  of  poverty.     We  observed^ 
little  children  putting  in  pieces  so  small  that  they  must  have, 
been  liards  or  cents  ,*  and  could  not  help  feeling  that  teaching 
them  to  do  so  was  an  excellent  means  of  educating  thei]^ 
affections. ' 

On  coming  out  of  the  Cathedral,  the  roundnbauts  and' 
swings^  which,  on  entering,  we  had  seen  stationary  in  the 
market-place,  were  in  motion ;  and  amusement  seemed  to  be 
as  heartily  engaged  in  by  the  young  men,  as  religion  was  a  few 
minutes  before  by  l^eir  grandsires.  Four  monkeys  werei 
climbing  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  and  running  up  and  dowii 
the  water-spouts  in  different  parts  of  the  streets,  to  the  no 
small  gratification  of  the  children  ;  and  we  also  were  so  much 
amused,  that  we  incurred  the  censure  of  our  host  for  tempting 
the  monkey-keepers,  four  boys  who  said  they  were  from 
Parma,  to  make  them  show  off  their  professional  antics  on  the 
front  of  his  house. 

Sept.  1.  Dieppe  to  Rouen,  —  One  sea-port  town  is  so  like 
another,  all  over  the  world,  that  an  Englishman  in  Dieppe 
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may  forget  he  is  in  France,  till  he  ascends  the  heights  over 
which  passes. the  road  to  Rouen,  and  surveys  that  extensive 
prospect  of  unenclosed  com  country  which  lies  before  him ;  so 
very  different  from  any  thing  which  he  can  have  seen  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  object  he  passes  is  a  suburban  villa,  with  its 
square  garden  in  front,  its  little  avenue,  clipped  alleys,  and 
berceaux ;  and  this  carries  him  back,  in  the  history  of  rural 
improvement,  at  least  a  century.  The  novelty  of  the  scene 
and  of  the  thoughts  to  which  it  gives  rise,  the  clear  bracing 
atmosphere,  the  idea  of  being  completely  beyond  the  reach 
of  routine  cares  and  duties,  and  having  nothing  but  enjoy- 
ment in  perspective,  elevate  his  spirits  to  a  nigh  degree. 
This  feeling,  we  should  think,  must  be  much  more  intensely 
experienced  in  going  to  Paris  from  Dieppe,  than  in  proceed- 
ing to  that  city  over  the  dull  flat  country  about  Calais ;  for 
the  mind  is  influenced  by  every  material  circumstance  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  Any  man  in  any  country  will  en- 
joy higher  and  better  spirits  in  travelling  along  an  elevated 
open  road,  than  he  will  along  a  bottom  confined  by  hedges ; 
and  the  same  will  be  the  effect  of  living  in  a  house  in  a  high 
situation.  Even  a  house  the  principal  floor  of  which  is  as- 
cended by  a  few  steps  is  felt  to  be  more  dignified,  and  known 
to  be  drier  and  healthier,  than  one  to  which  you  descend  by 
a  few  steps ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  a  man  in  London  lodging  on  the  parlour  floor 
or  on  the  first  floor,  will  have  an  influence  on  his  sentiments 
and  character.  In  the  endeavours  of  the  wealthy  of  any 
country,  therefore,  to  raise  and  ameliorate  the  lowest  classes, 
the  first  thing  should  be  to  raise  and  ameliorate  their  dwellings; 
the  next  thing  to  place  them  above  absolute  want  by  a  large 
garden ;  and  the  third  thing  to  place  near  them  good  infant 
and  Lfancasterian  schools. 

Further  on  one  or  two  other  ancient  gardens  are  passed, 
and  the  stranger  cannot  avoid  being  struck  and  pleased  with 
them.  The  principal  cause  of  this  pleasure,  as  far  as  it  respects 
an  inhabitant  of  England  at  the  present  time,  is  undoubtedly 
novelty ;  and  secondary  and  supporting  causes  may  be  referred 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  stvle,  its  marked  character,  and  per- 
haps to  its  being,  or  bemg  called,  French.  This  last  cause 
may,  perhaps,  operate  upon  some  people,  because  there  is  a 
sort  of  secret  pleasure  in  loving  those  things  which,  according 
to  common  opinion,  we  ought  to  hate.  It  was  perfectly  natural, 
that  the  architectural  or  ancient  style  of  planting  and  garden- 
ing should  be  admired  in  France  and  England,  when  those 
countries  abounded  with  natural  scenery,  and  when  hedges 
and  straight  lines  of  trees  were  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  general 
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landscape ;  but  avenues  are  now  common  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent, and  hedges  are  at  least  not  very  rare  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  prevalence  of  the  ancient  style,  therefore^ 
where  it  no  longer  possesses  the  beauties  of  contrast,  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  a  want  of  cultivated  feeling  for  natural 
landscape,  but  chiefly  to  the  want  of  examples  in  a  better 
manner.  Improvements  in  matters  of  taste  have  hitherto, 
in  monarchies  at  least,  commenced  with  the  court,  or  with 
the  very  highest  classes.  The  titled  rich,  who  are  supposed 
to  know  every  thing,  and  to  have  every  thing  within  their 
power,  have  the  credit  given  them,  by  the  newly  enriched 
citizens,  of  choosing  the  best ;  and  the  latter,  being  limited 
in  their  means  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  choice,  naturally 
think  they  cannot  do  better  than  follow  what  they  consider 
a  good  example.  Hence  the  great  majority  of  people,  in 
every  country,  are  influenced  much  more  by  fashion  tnan  by 
reason ;  and  hence,  also,  the  importance,  in  all  matters  what- 
ever, of  the  example  shown  by  the  higher  or  powerful  classes 
to  the  lower.  Much  good,  in  point  of  example,  has  been 
effected  by  the  aristocracy  of  England ;  but  much  is  still  want- 
ing  from  them,  in  matters  of  political  justice,  no  less  than  in 
matters  of  morality  and  tnste.  No  person  of  any  reading  or 
experience  will  ever  expect  this  improvement  as  a  voluntary 
production  ;  but  necessity  will  gradually  bring  it  about,  and 
the  elevation  and  amelioration  of  the  lower  and  middling 
classes  will  force  a  wiser  policy,  more  humanity,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  self-respect,  on  those  which  are  above  them.  The 
press  and  the  school  will  lead  to  every  thing,  and  that  ebb  and 
flow  of  taste  called  fashion  will  one  day  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  more  enlightened  reason. 

The  soil,  almost  every  where  between  Dieppe  and  Rouen, 
and,  indeed,  we  may  say,  between  Dieppe  and  Paris,  or  rather 
Dieppe  and  Strasburg,  is  a  friable  loam  on  a  calcareous  sub- 
soil. The  ploughs  we  saw  here  were  better  constructed  than 
in  some  districts  in  England,  with  a  well-curved  iron  mould- 
board,  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  with- 
out a  driver ;  the  harrows  are  not  so  ffood,  and  have  wooden 
tines.  In  the  carts  mav  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  Scotch 
com  or  harvest  cart.  Hie  horses  bear  considerable  resem- 
blance to  what  is  called  the  Suffolk  punch.  The  radical 
defect  of  the  agriculture  here,  as  in  all  those  parts  of  France 
through  which  we  have  passed,  is  that  of  not  ploughing  more 
than  half  the  proper  depth.  An  East  Lothian  or  Berwick- 
shire farmer  on  such  a  soil,  we  should  think,  would  raise 
double  the  quanti^  of  disposable  produce;  and,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  prejudices  and  difficulties  which  are  to  be  taken 
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into  account,  still  we  cannot  help  wondering  that  so  few  Bri- 
tish farmers  have  settled  in  the  north  of  France.  The  single 
circumstance  in  which  the  French  farmer,  as  a  practitioner, 
has  the  advantage  over  the  British  one  is  in  the  frugal  style 
in  which  he  lives,  not  only  himself  and  his  family,  but  his 
servants  and  cattle :  this  is  also  the  reason  wh}'  his  agricul- 
tural operations  are  so  imperfectly  performed;  two  of  his 
horses,  fed  with  good  oats,  would  draw  a  deeper  furrow  than 
the  three  he  uses,  as  now  fed. 

When  France  and  England  shall  have  become  better  known 
to  each  other,  and  when  the  facilities  of  travelling,  and  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  shall  have 
diminished  the  force  of  early  prejudices  and  local  attachments, 
then,  it  is  probable,  great  numbers  of  rent-paying  farmers,  of 
landed  proprietors,  and  of  retiring  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers, will  settle  in  this  part  of  the  Continent ;  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  profits  which  capital  at  present  produces 
there  from  its  scarcity,  which  is  but  a  temporary  reason  that 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce  will  effectually  do  away,  but 
from  the  very  superior  soil  and  climate  of  France  for  com 
culture;  because,  a  possessor  of  land  in  France  can  produce, 
in  his  own  fields  and  garden,  more  of  the  things  which  con- 
stitute the  comforts  and  enjo}rments  of  life  than  he  can  in 
Britain;  and  because  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  more 
amiable  and  more  disposed  for  social  enjoyment.  Great  part 
of  England,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland,  are  better  calculated 
for,  and,  if  commerce  were  free,  would  be  more  profitably 
employed  in,  the  production  of  grass  and  potatoes  than  of 
corn.  The  beef  and  pork  of  the  British  isles  will,  on  this 
account,  it  is  probable,  always  maintain  their  superiority  ;  and 
the  time  may  come  when  very  little  com  will  be  grown  there, 
and  a  great  deal  of  animal  food  exported  to  other  countries. 
As  the  world  improves,  the  idea  of  rendering  anyone  country 
independent  of  every  other  will  probably  cease  to  occupy  the 
minds-  of  political  economists ;  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
fiwturing  industry  of  every  country  will  be  almost  entirely 
directed  to  the  production  of  that  which  it  naturally  produces 
best,  and  the  rest  left  to  free  commerce. 

Tlie  only  part  of  the  culture  by  the  road-side,  which  struck 
us  in  passing  along  as  decidedly  good,  was  that  of  timber 
trees.  These  were  planted  in  rows,  with  a  degree  of  regu- 
larity and  exactness  unknown  in  plantations  in  England,  and 
each  tree  pruned  and  trained  to  one  straight  stem  or  trunk,  ^ 
with  very  few  branches,  except  towards  the  head,  and  none 
any  where  of  large  size ;  the  branches  are  all  cut  off  when  quite 
young,  and,  as  the  wound  heals  over  quickly,  the  trunks  and 
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timber  are  perfectly  smooth  and  sound.  Every  body  knows 
that  this  road  is  bordered  by  apple  trees,  chiefly  of  the  russet 
kind ;  many  of  these  were  now  heavily  laden  with  fruit. 

TSies.  —  We  stopped  an  hour  at  this  village  to  refresh  the 
horses,  which  we  had  hired  to  Rouen.  It  happened  to  be  the 
market-day ;  and,  whether  we  take  the  houses  of  clay,  red 
brick,  and  white  limestone,  the  people,  or  the  articles  exposed 
for  sale,  the  difference,  as  compared  with  a  village  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  shore  any  where  in  England,  was  most 
striking.  Though  there  were  some  good  cottons  and  cloths, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures,  especially  of  the 
earthenware,  was  of  a  coarser  kind  than  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Britain.  The  cheese  was  in  soft  rolls  of  half  a  pound  each, 
and  by  no  means  inviting.  The  samples  of  wheat  and  oats 
were  very  inferior,  and  so  mixed  widi  the  seeds  of  weeds,  that 
they  would  not  have  sold  as  bread-corn  in  anv  part  we  know 
of  either  England  or  Scotland.  Forty  or  fifty  sacks,  which 
were  pitched  in  the  market-place,  had  been  hrowht  there  on 
horses'  backs,  by  nearly  as  many  farmers ;  the  horses  were 
turned  loose  in  an  adjoining  grove,  with  their  high  clumsy  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  of  untanned  leather.  As  characteristic  of 
the  ffreat  attention  paid  to  economy  in  minutiae  bv  the  French 
of  all  ranks,  and  also  of  the  kind  feeling  which  suDsists  among 
them,  we  may  state  that  there  were  several  female  begears  in 
the  market-house,  pursuing  their  avocation  among  thebuyers 
and  sellers ;  and  a  little  child  was  sweeping  up,  and  collecting 
in  a  cup,  the  few  grains  which  fell  from  those  who  had  taken 
samples  in  their  hands. 

The  church,  a  low  diminutive  structure,  is  built  of  flints, 
with  a  wooden  spire  painted  red.  It  has  a  small  churchyard, 
with  only  two  tombstones  in  it;  one  commemorating  some 
former  cur6,  and  the  other  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  England,  who  was  lately  deceased. 

The  mansion  of  this  lord  stands  hard  by,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  M.  la  Comtesse  de  Malartie,  his  widow.  It  is  a  stately 
modem  building  of  red  brick,  faced  with  grey  limestone.  A 
fellow-traveller  said  it  put  him  in  mind  of  tne  mansion  of  Mr. 
Bankes  in  Dorsetshire.  The  ground  between  it  and  the  village 
was  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder,  such  as  we  scarcely  recollect  to 
have  seen  round  any  mansion  out  of  Russia.  The  grounds  on 
the  other  side  contained  some  woods,  walks,  and  alleys,  in  the 
ancient  style,  and  a  field  with  a  walk  serpentining  along  two 
sides  of  it,  and  some  shrubs  carelessly  stuck  in  the  grass. 
The  former,  the  gardener  told  us,  was  called  the  bosquet 
(wood),  the  latter  the  partie  Anglaise.  There  is  a  kitchen- 
garden  of  two  or  three  acres,  surrounded  by  a  high,  substan- 
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tial)'  ancient  brick  wall.  Against  the  wall  stood  the  cankered 
stumps  of  three  pear  trees,  an  old  fig  tree  not  nailed,  a  vine, 
a  peach  and  two  apricots  ruined  by  age  moss  and  gum,  and, 
what  we  were  rather  surprised  at,  a  young  apple  tree.  There 
were  also  some  young  forest  trees,  self-sown  willows,  and  birch 
trees,  growing  out  otthe  coping  of  the  wall.  The  walks  were 
without  edgings,  and  not  gravelled.  A  few  fruit  trees,  chiefly 
pears,  en  quenoidUe^  without  fruit,  and  with  the  bark  covered 
with  moss,  stood  in  the  quarters ;  and  in  the  borders  were 
some  currants  with  stems  S  and  4  ft.  high,  and  matted,  which, 
the  gardener  said,  preserved  the  fruit  till  Christmas ;  one  or 
two  gooseberries  on  tall  stems,  and  a  few  raspberries  and 
wood  strawberries.  The  compartments  were  cropped  with 
artichokes,  field  cabbage,  celery  scarcely  if  at  all  earthed  up, 
kidneybeans,  spinage  lately  sown  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
red  beet,  leeks,  sorrel  in  a  considerable  quantity,  and  scor- 
zonera.  In  the  borders  were  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  double 
perennial  sunfiowers,  mallows,  and  a  few  other  things.  What 
is  remarkable,  there  was  a  small  pine-pit,  the  plants  shaded 
with  straw  mats ;  and  a  small  green-house  with  C&ciixs  spe- 
ciosissima,  Cr^ssula  obltqua,  and  other  succulents,  i^cus 
indica.  Capsicum  ^m6mum  PlinzV,  Brugm&nsia  arb6rea, 
Alo^sia  ritriod6ra,  one  or  two  pomegranates,  orange  trees, 
and  myrtles.  The  walks  had  lately  been  hoed  and  raked,  and 
the  gardener  told  us  that  the  broad  walks  and  carriage-roads, 
in  both  fronts  of  the  house,  were  cleaned  by  harrows  drawn 
by  horses  or  oxen,  and  afterwards  ,  raked  smooth  by  men. 
An  immense  quantity  of  linen  was  drying  on  lines  in  front  of 
the  house;  and  a  very  decent,  good-looking,  elderly  woman 
told  us  that  the  family  linen  was  washed  only  twice  a  year,  and 
that  this  was  one  of  the  times. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Abt.  II.  On  Parochial  Museums  and  Public  Gardensy  and  on 
Dancing  and  Music,  as  Means  of  educating  the  Feelings  of  the 
Laborious  Classes.    By  Variegata. 

Sir, 
In  perusing  the  interesting  communication  from  Mr.  Spence, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazdne, 
it  appears  to  me  that,  with  all  the  good  sense  and  benevolence 
which  it  breathes,  he  has  omitted  two  things,  which  would,  I 
am  apt  to  believe,  tend  more  to  the  improvement,  as  well  as 
gratification,  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  than  any  thing^that 
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he  has  proposed.  I  allude  to  the  formation  of  museums  and 
public  gardens.  That  every  town,  not  to  say  city,  in  the  king- 
dom should  have  its  museum  of  curiosities,  needs,  I  atn  con- 
vinced, little  more  than  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  clergy, 
many  of  whom  are  men  of  the  highest  scientific  research,  as 
well  as  the  most  active  benevolence.  Under  this  view  of  the 
subject,  I  would  propose  that  they  should  not  only  assist  in  the 
forming  of  museums  in  their  separate  districts,  but  I  would 
also  ask  them  to  give,  once  or  twice  every  week,  a  gratuitous 
lecture  upon  their  contents.  I  would  have  these  museums  open 
to  every  one,  without  exception,  and  the  popular  as  well  as 
scientific  name  written  in  a  fair  hand  over  eacn  object,  as  also 
some  brief  description  intelligible  to  all.  This,  I  am  convinced, 
would  not  only  excite  a  general  spirit  of  enquiry  upon  subjects 
highly  worthy  of  our  attention,  but  also,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  natural  history,  be  highly  calculated  to  render 
people  both  kind  and  benevolent  in  their  dispositions :  for  what 
man  will  ever  behave  with  cruelty  or  neglect  to  any  of  his  mute 
dependants,  when  he  is  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  won- 
derful conformation  of  even  the  least  animal,  or  as  to  how  many 
striking  resemblances  there  are  between  himself  and  the  higher 
ones  ?  When,  also,  his  reflections  are  thus  awakened,  will  he 
ever  consent  to  abridge  the  happiness  of  creatures  for  Uie  most 
part  so  useful  to  him,  and  who,  unlike  himself,  can  look 
to  no  hereafter  in  consolation  for  the  miseries  they  may  suffer 
here? 

With  reference  to  the  formation  of  public  gardens,  you,  Sir, 
are  more  aufait  than  I  am,  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  a 
work  should  be  commenced ;  all  I  contend  for  is  their  utility, 
in  giving  a  taste  for  innocent  and  healthful  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  in  giving  a  taste  for  botany,  the  effect  of  which  pur- 
suit, if  one  may  judge  from  the  manners  of  gardeners,  is  more 
conducive  to  politeness  and  urbanity  than  either  dancing  or 
music,  or  even  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres,  properly  so  called. 
Were  I  the  clergyman  of  a  parish,  I  would  solicit  even  my 
poorest  parishioner  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  such  a 

farden.  If  he  could  not  afford  to  give  money,  I  would  exhort 
im  to  give  a  plant  or  a  seed,  or  a  few  hours'  labour  at  stated 
periods  from  his  aoer-hours ;  for  which  his  name  should  be  re- 
corded in  a  book  kept  to  preserve  the  names  of  the  benefactors 
to  the  garden,  and  which  should  be  read  over  every  year  on 
some  great  day,  in  the  church  after  the  service.  The  state  of 
society  produced  by  such  improvements  as  those  I  have  de- 
scribed would  be  such  as,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  would  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  itinerant  teachers ;  indeed,  I  should 
imagine  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  no  man  would  consent 
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to  be  an  itinerant,  as  he  could  in  all  parts  of  his  country  find 
an  agreeable  home. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Spence,  that  music,  dancing,  and 
the  drama,  nave  great  weight  in  the  scale  of  humanisation  and 
moral  education,  but  I  diifer  from  him  as  to  the  manner  of 
their  application.  That  the  common  people  of  England  dance 
little  at  present,  is  not  because  they  want  tuition  in  that  art  or 
encouragement  to  practise  it,  or  that  they  are  simply  poor  *,  but 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  depression  in- 
cident to  their  present  degraded  condition.  They  have,  I  think, 
neither  a  dislike  to  dancing  nor  inability  to  practise  it.  For 
though  country-dancing  has  given  way  to  foreign  elegancies  of 
perhaps  a  higher  order,  in  the  shape  of  quadrilles,  waltzes, 
&c.,  when  I  recollect  the  skill,  as  well  as  grace,  which  I  have 
formerly  seen  displayed  by  tlie  commonest  people  in  these 
national  dances,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  neither  encour- 
agement nor  tuition  is  necessary,  in  the  common  walks  of  life, 
for  an  art  of  which  nature  and  content  are  the  most  efficient 
teachers  we  can  have. 

With  respect  to  music,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  true 
remedy  for  the  little  felicity  displayed  by  the  common  people 
of  England  in  this  charming  art,  would  be  found  in  an  im- 
provement of  our  national  church  music,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed.  For  this  purpose  the  clerk  of  every 
church  should  be  a  real  singing-master,  and  a  regularly  bred 
musician,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  the  music  in  parts,  according 
to  the  voices  with  which  he  has  to  do ;  and  the  children,  or 
men  and  women  who  are  to  compose  his  choir,  should  be  re- 
gularly taught  by  him,  more  especially  those  who  might  show 
any  marked  or  particular  talent.  To  the  present  drawling  and 
bawling  style  pursued  in  even  the  greatest  of  our  metropolitan 
churches,  may,  I  am  convinced,  be  attributed  tlie  style  of  the 
street  singers,  the  itinerant  musicians  of  our  country;  and 
ev^n  the  bad  taste  displayed  at  these  little  singing  clubs  which 
are  held  in  the  parlours  of  public-houses,  and  which  are  often 
so  annoying  to  us  in  the  back  rooms  of  our  houses  in  the  me- 
tropolis, is,  I  feel  convinced,  referable  to  the  same  cause. 

1  am,  like  Mr.  Spence,  a  very  great  friend  to  the  drama, 
but  think  that,  for  such  an  audience  as  he  supposes,  the  re^ 
presentations  should  be  for  the  most  part  composed  of  pastoral 
opera  and  caustic  farce :  the  one  ennobling,  by  the  charms  of 
poetry  and  song,  a  species  of  primitive  and  simple  life,  which, 
in  some  degree,  must  at  all  times  be  the  lot  of  a  great  part  of 
mankind ;  and  the  other,  by  ridicule,  aimed,  as  one  may  say, 

*  The  Irish  are  very  poor,  and  yet  dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement 
amongst  them. 
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at  a  species,  most  eminently  calculated  to  cure  individual  errors. 
As  an  instance  of  the  former  I  name  the  Gentle  Sliepkerdj  and 
of  the  latter  the  Liar^  the  Weathercock^  &c. 

With  a  system  of  education  of  universal  application,  and 
which  I  hope  we  may  yet  see  every  where  established,  with 
museums  and  gardens  all  over  the  country,  with  such  a  drama 
in  our  provinces,  with  such  an  amendment  in  our  style  of 
music,  with  a  revival  of  dancing  (which,  by  the  by,  implies 
with  me  an  absence  of  national  distress),  Great  Britain  might 
indeed,  as  you.  Sir,  elsewhere  observe,  become  such  a  para- 
dise as  at  least  has  not  appeared  since  the  deluge. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c« 
London,  May  1.  1829.  Varikoata. 


Art.  III.  Some  Account  of  the  Public  Orangeries^  or  Public 
Winter  Gardens,  of  Berlin.  By  M.  G.  A.  Fintklmann  of 
Potsdam. 

Sir, 

Winter  gardens,  as  far  as  I  know,  exist  no  where  else 
but  in  Prussia.  In  Potsdam  we  have  only  one,  that  of 
M.  Voigt,  very  good  and  very  highly  kept ;  but  at  Berlin 
there  are  four,  M.  Teichmann's  in  the  Thiergarten,  Faust's 
and  Georges's  both  within  the  town  walls,  and  Moeve's  on 
the  Potsdam  Road.  The  original  of  these  gardens  was  esta- 
blished by  M.  Bouch6  soon  after  the  time  of  the  general 
peace,  but  his  garden  is  now  quite  neglected,  and  the  leading 
establishment  ever  since  1818  has  been  M.  Teichmann's. 

These  gardens  are  simply  large  green-houses,  or  what 
would  be  called  in  Encland  orangeries,  with  paved  floors,  a 
lofty  ceiling  plastered  Tike  that  of  a  room,  and  upright  win- 
dows in  front.  The  air  is  heated  by  stoves,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel  from  behind.  On  the  floor  are  placed  here 
and  there  large  orange  trees,  myrtles,  and  various  New 
Holland  plants  in  boxes.  The  plants  are  mostly  such  as 
have  a  single  stem  of  at  least  3  or  4  ft.  in  height,  and  round 
the  stem  and  over  the  boxes  a  table  is  formed  by  properly 
contrived  boards,  so  that  the  tree  appears  to  be  growing  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  table.  These  tebles,  which  are  some- 
times round,  and  sometimes  square,  are  for  the  use  of  guests, 
either  to  take  refreshments,  or  for  pamphlets  and  newspapers. 
Sometimes  on  each  table  there  is  a  circle  of  handsome  odori- 
ferous plants,  such  as  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  mignonette,  &c. 
in  pots,  round  the  stem  of  the  plant ;  in  other  cases,  there  is 
no  table,  but  the  box  is  covered  with  handsome  flowering 
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plants ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  floor,  one  handsome  tree  in 
the  middle  is  surrounded  by  several  smaller  trees  and  plants, 
so  as  to  form  a  mass  or  clumps  of  verdure  and  flowers,  such 
as  we  see  in  pleasure-grounds. 

The  flowers  which  are  generally  found  in  these  winter  gar- 
dens throughout  the  winter  are  h vacinths,  narcissuses,  ranuncu- 
luses, tulips,  crocuses,  roses,  heaths,  camellias,  acacias,  epacrises, 
correas,  &c.  There  are  also  various  climbers,  curious  or  showy 
stove-plants,  pine-apples  in  fruit,  cactuses,  &c.,  and  some- 
times even  fruit  trees,  the  latter  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit. 
The  proprietors  of  the  gardens  have  generally  small  forcing 
stoves,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  and  keeping  up 
their  supplies. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  these  gardens  or 
orangeries  there  are  plenty  of  seats,  and  small  movable 
tables,  and  generally  music,  a  reciter  of  poetrv,  a  reader,  a 
lecturer,  or  some  other  person  or  party  to  supply  vocal  or  in- 
tellectual entertainment ;  short  plays  have  even  been  acted  in 
them  on  the  Sundays.  In  the  evening  the  whole  is  illumi- 
nated, and  on  certain  days  of  the  week  the  music  and  illumi- 
nations are  on  a  grander  scale.  In  some  of  these  orangeries, 
also,  there  are  separate  saloons  with  billiards,  for  ladies  who 
object  to  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  for  card-playing,  and  for 
select  parties. 

If  you  enter  these  gardens  in  the  morning  part  of  the  day 
during  the  winter  season,  you  will  find  old  gentlemen  with 
spectacles  reading  the  newspapers,  taking  chocolate,  and 
talking  politics;  after  three  o'clock,  you  see  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  people  of  every  description,  sitting  among  the  trees, 
talking  or  reading,  and  smoking,  and  with  punch,  grog, 
cofiee,  beer,  and  wine  before  them.  In  the  saloon  you  wul 
see  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  cannot  bear  tobacco ;  and 
I  ought  to  mention  that  in  some  orangeries  smoking  tobacco 
is  not  allowed,  and  in  others  it  is  only  permitted  till  a  certain 
time  in  the  day. 

When  the  audience  leaves  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  you 
will  find  in  M.  Faust's  garden,  a  great  number  or  well- 
dressed  people  of  both  sexes,  who  look  in  there  before  they 
go  home,  to  see  the  beauty  of  vegetation  when  brilliantly  il- 
luminated by  artificial  light,  and  to  talk  of  the  play,  and  the 
players. 

1  saw  no  garden  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  that  I 
could  compare  to  these  winter  gardens;  they  appear  to  me 
very  suitable  to  a  capital  town,  though  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  London,  who 
have  not  the  same  taste,  nor  the  same  leisure,  for  these  kinds 
of  amusements  that  the  Berlin  people  have. 
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In  my  next  letter,  I  shall  probably  describe  what  we  call 
town  gardens,  which  answer  to  your  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  in  Dublin. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Pfaueninselj  Feb.  20.  1829.  G.  A.  Fintelmank. 


Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  in  Physiological 
Botany y  undertaken  at  Welbeck  in  1823-24',  and  repeated  in  1825, 
tmth  a  View  to  ascertain  the  probable  Cause  of  Failure  in  Early 
Forced  Grapes.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  Gardener  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Sir, 
In  December,  1823,  and  January,  1824,  I  placed  some 
vines  in  pots  at  the  front  of  a  low  Calcutta  pine-stove,  and 
introduced  the  tops  of  the  vines  into  the  stove,  through  the 
•  9-inch  brick  wall,  one  near  the  entrance  of  the  fire-flue,  and 
the  other  more  distant  fit>m  the  fire,  stopping  the  wall  with 
moss,  and  protecting  the  roots  from  frost  with  stable  litter  in 
the  usual  way.  I  examined  them  everyday,  and  on  the  12th 
or  13th  day  (I  made  no  notes  that  year)  I  found  them  be- 

£'n  to  vegetate  at  the  top  buds;  I  then  wounded  them  in 
fferent  places  daily,  and  found  the  sap  descend  in  regular 
progress  from  the  tops  to  near  the  front  wall;  when  that  near 
the  fire-place  began  to  wither,  the  first  shoots  became  curled, 
downy,  and  quite  stagnant,  the  other  vine  did  the  same  in  a 
day  or  two  after.  Those  vines  did  not  recover,  nor  were  in 
health  at  the  tops  all  summer;  but  some  shoots  came  out 
near  the  surface  of  the  pots  in  the  first  week  of  April,  which 
were  very  healthy,  and  5  or  6  ft.  high  before  the  autumn. 

I  then  determined  to  change  the  usual  practice,  in  the  first 
operations  of  the  earlv  forcing  the  next  season,  and  resume 
those  and  other  experiments  with  greater  precision  by  taking 
notes,  &c. 

In  January,  1825,  I  selected  two  strong  vines,  and  cut 
them  down  to  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  the  wood  was  firm  and  good, 
they  were  re-potted  into  full-sized  peck-pots,  leaving  the  balls 
entire  for  daily  inspection. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  these  vines  were  placed  in  the 
same  places  as  those  mentioned  in  the  last  year's  experiments : 
that  nearest  the  fire-place  was  only  protected  from  frost  in 
the  usual  way,  without  paying  any  regard  to  roof  and  rain- 
water; the  other  was  protected  from  roof  and  rain-water 
by  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
Both  vines  reached  lull  4  ft.  within  the  stove,  which  contained 
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pine-apples  in  a  forward  state,  some  ripe  and  others  nearly 
so,  and  the  temperature  was  kept  up  from  65°  to  80^.  The 
.  weather  in  the  last  eight  days  of  January  was  changeable ;  the 
medium  of  heat  was  43°,  of  cold  33f°;  and  the  rain  fallen  in 
the  same  time  was  only  ^^^  of  an  inch. 

I  examined  both  vines  daily  within  the  stove,  and  at  the 
roots.  On  the  2d  of  February  the  top  buds  of  both  were 
turgid ;  on  the  3d,  the  top  buds  had  shed  off  their  envelope, 
and  were  ready  to  break  into  leaf,  and  the  other  buds  were 
in  successive  progress.  I  then  cut  through  the  bark  and 
alburnum  into  the  wood,  but  not  to  die  medulla,  the  two 
top  joints  bled  freely,  and  the  third  was  just  moist,  and  at  a 
foot  from  the  top  they  were  quite  dry;  the  wounding  and 
examination  of  the  roots  was  continued  daily,  and  often  twice 
a  day,  and  the  sap  descended  in  regular  progress  until  it 
reached  the  cavity  between  the  fire-Aue  and  front  wall,  when 
a  visible  check  appeared,  which  the  vine  nearest  the  fire-place 
never  got  over. 

On»the  20th  of  February,  the  protected  and  excited  vine 
began  to  bleed  outside  the  wall,  it  had  taken  four  days  more 
in  passing  the  air-flue  and  wall,  than  in  passing  the  same 
space  in  the  more  temperate  air  of  its  upper  parts.  On  the 
21st,  this  vine  bled  freely  at  the  surface  of  the  soil;  on  the 
23d,  it  began  to  make  fibrous  roots  in  the  soil  that  enveloped 
the  whole  ball,  and  put  out  fine,  strong,  new  roots  at  the  surface. 
During  the  above  interval  of  thirty  days  of  the  experiments, 
and  twenty-two  days  of  v^etation,  nearly  all  the  buds  on 
this  vine  had  vegetated  in  regular  succession ;  I  never  could 
perceive  the  least  check  or  stagnation  in  its  leaves  or  shoots ; 
it  had  two  small  bunches  of  grapes  on  it,  which  were  just 
coming  into  bloom,  one  of  which  was  cut  off.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  a  change  of  texture  in  the  foliage  began  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  tender  almost  transparent  green  changed  to  a  fixed, 
dark,  substantial  green,  with  clear  indications  of  laterals  at  the 
first-made  shoot  joints,  the  sap  at  all  the  lower  wounds  had 
now  dried  up.  The  weather  of  this  month  was  mild  for  the 
month  of  February,  the  greatest  cold  was  22°,  the  medium  of 
heat  was  46°,  and  of  cold  342^5  with  only  -^V^  of  rain. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  vine  which  was  neither  pro- 
tected from  rain  nor  excited,  began  to  droop  and  stagnate, 
the  shoot  ends  became  brown,  downy,  and  sickly  altogether ; 
no  sap  ever  exuded  outside  the  wall ;  the  roots  never  showed 
the  least  signs  of  vegetation ;  the  three  bunches  of  grapes 
shown  upon  it  curled  up  and  withered  away. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  I  removed  both  vines  into  another 
pine  stove ;  the  excited  vine  continued  healthy,  and  ripened 
the  bunch  of  grapes  left  upon  it. 
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On  the  10th  of  March,  the  unprotected  vine  becan  a  fresh 
vegetation  at  6  in.  from  the  soil;  on  the  12ih,  a  fine,  strong 
shoot  caoie  out  at  4  in.  from  the  soil;  on  the  15th,  the  roots 
began  to  send  out  fine,  white,  fresh  fibres  all  around  the  ball 
as  well  as  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  new  shoot  made 
rapid  progress,  but  the  top  never  recovered,  nor  made  any 
fresh  shoots  all  summer. 

I  had  to  destroy  a  largish  grove  of  birch  and  other  trees  to 
make  room  for  a  plantation  of  evergreens,  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  experiments  on  them.  I  examined 
them  every  day ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  April,  I  found  the  buds  at 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  just  b^inning  to  open.  On  the 
8th,  I  cut  oiT  the  extremities  of  two  branches  to  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  near  the  tops  of  two  trees  (which  were  about 
25  ft  high),  and  put  the  remaining  branch  ends  into  two 

g^ass  bottles,  which  I  left  suspended  there ;  the  branches  bled 
eely  into  the  bottles.  At  the  same  time  I  wounded  several 
side  shoots  in  various  places,  as  well  as  the  trunks  from  the 
tops  to  the  ground,  at  2,  S,  or  4  ft.  distance.  I  then  cut  some 
trees  down  to  see  if  I  could  detect  sap  or  air  rising  fi*om  the 
root-stumps,  but  I  found  them  quite  dry,  they  would  not  soil 
fine  white  paper  which  I  applied  to  them.  I  then  made  two 
of  them  very  smooth,  and  anointed  one  over  the  surface  with 
fine  size  of  wheat  flour,  which  set  fast  and  dried  on.  The 
other  was  covered  over  with  fine,  prepared,  red  clay  paste* 
I  opened  the  ground,  and  wounded  some  strong  roots,  and 
tracing  the  fine  fibrous  roots  to  the  end  found  them  brown 
and  torpid.  On  the  9th,  the  bottles  contained  a  good  deal 
of  sap,  and  the  branches  and  tops  of  the  trees  oozed  a  little. 
On  the  lOdi,  the  bottles  were  nearly  as  full  as  the  oblique  posi« 
tion  they  were  of  necessity  placed  in  would  allow ;  they  were 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  others.  This  sap  was  remarkably 
limpid,  and  seemingly  contained  a  kind  of  fixed  air  by  the 
crackling  hissing  noise  it  made,  though  no  effervescence  could 
be  seen  in  a  clear  glass  phial.  By  the  appearance  of  the  sized 
and  clayed  stumps  (under  a  pocket  microscope  of  2-in.  power), 
the  medulla  and  alburnum  rather  absorbed  than  raised  the  ap- 
plications. 

On  the  11th,  the  branch  ends  had  stopped  bleeding;  the 
bottles  contained  a  little  sap,  which  was  thick  and  muddy, 
and  had  no  crackling  nor  hissing  noise.  The  trees  now 
exuded  nearly  half  way  down. 

On  the  12th,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  stumps  or 
trees  felled  this  day ;  the  bleeding  had  descended  5  ft.  6  in. 
in  twenty*four  hours. 

On  the  13th,  the  progress  of  the  sap  was  the  same,  and  no 
alteration   in  the  stumps  or  felled  trees  this  day.     On  the 
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14th,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  stumps,  the  sap  reached 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  the  upper  wounds  were  encrusted 
over  with  a  nasty  fetid  mucilage.  During  the  above  eight 
days,  the  weather  was  fine  with  a  good  deaf  of  sun.  Medium 
of  heat  61%  and  of  cold  40*. 

In  the  night  before  the  15th,  the  weather  changed  to  a 
sharp  cutting  wind,  and  the  s^  ceased  to  flow  from  any  of 
the  most  recent  wounds.  No  alteration  in  the  stumps  or 
trees  till  the  evening  of  the  20th  except  a  very  slight  exuda« 
tion  from  the  trunks  of  recently  felled  trees,  which,  when  wiped 
off,  appeared  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  wood,  medulla, 
and  alburnum  alike.  Medium  of  heat  those  six  days  52%  of 
cold  41% 

On  the  21st  and  22d,  a  little  sap  exuded  from  the  most 
recent  wounds  and  felled  trees,  which  was  quite  tliick  and 
glutinous.  Those  two  days  were  fine,  with  64**  and  66*  of 
neat. 

At  this  time,  the  strong  roots  would  exude  just  sufficient  to 
moisten  dry  earth  dusted  on  a  recent  wound ;  and  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  fibrous  roots  looked  white,  just  as  if  they  were 
beginning  to  otow. 

On  the  2Sa,  heavy  rain  and  cold  set  in,  and  continued  to 
the  SOth ;  during  which  time  I  could  not  find  the  least  change 
in  the  voung  shoots,  which  stood  at  one,  two,  or  three  young 
leaf  jomts,  and  about  as  many  inches  long,  or  did  the  roots 
advance,  no  sap  exuded  from  roots  or  branches.  The  me- 
dium of  heat  in  the  last  ten  days  was  50-ft%  and  of  cold  42-^^% 
and  3t%  in.  of  rain  had  fallen. 

The  observations  were  continued  to  the  4th  of  May,  on 
which  day,  all  the  standing  trees,  and  stumps  of  the  felled 
trees,  clearly  denoted  an  extension  of  young  wood  and  roots, 
and  a  mucilaginous  matter  rested  on  the  surface  of  all  the 
stumps  with  minute  globules  of  air  in  and  under  it.  Whether 
the  air  was  from  the  combined  effects  of  rain,  sap,  and  heat, 
or  came  from  the  root  stumps  I  could  not  distinguish.  In 
the  last  four  davs,  iVV  of  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen  in  genial 
showers ;  and  the  medium  of  heat  was  62*,  and  of  cold  46*. 

This  terminated  these  experiments;  but  others  had  been 
made  with  exactly  the  same  results  as  to  the  primary  motion  of 
the  sap,  and  progress  of  vegetation  :  but,  with  regard  to  time, 
there  was  a  material  difierence ;  viz.  a  vine  in  a  pot  put  into 
a  pine  stove,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  completed  the  process  in 
eight  days,  and  a  small  birch  tree  in  a  pot,  put  in  the  same 
situation  on  the  5th  of  April,  got  through  the  same  process  in 
rather  less*  than  five  days. 

Yours,  &c. 
Weliecky  Feb.  1.  1826.  Joseph  Thompson. 
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Art.  V.  An  Essay  on  Physiological  Botany^  in  Continuation  of 
the  Experiments  described  in  the  preceding  Paper.  By  Mr.  Josbph 
Thompson. 

Sir, 

After  four  years  more  of  extensive  practice,  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  ordinances  of  nature  in  this  branch  of  my  pro- 
fession, I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  theoretical  system  of 
v^etable  phenomena  was  founded  in  error  by  Malpighi  and 
Grew.  Had  they  commenced  their  experiments  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  wounded  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  they 
would  have  obtained  pure  limpid  sap  many  days  before  they 
got  it  in  the  cylindrical  wimble  holes,  in  which  they  never 
could  discover  from  what  part  of  the  cylinder  it  was  produced, 
the  accumulation  would  only  appear  in  the  lower  segment  of 
the  cylinder,  which  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
propelled  upwards. 

The  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  in  his  Introduction  to 
Physiological  and  Systematic  Botany^  has  brought  into  view 
most  of  the  experiments  made  on  dds  subject,  from  the  time  of 
Malpighi  down  to  those  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  E^q., 
whose  experiments  on  the  cuttings  of  fig  trees  are  recorded  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  1801,  1808, 
and  1804'. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Keith  has  also  collected  all  that  has  been 
written  on  this  subject.  The  experiments  conducted  and  re- 
lated by  those  very  scientific  p^sons  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  satisfactorily  to  establish  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
drawn  from  them,  and  I  now  proceed  to  add  to  my  former 
observations  on  this  subject  a  statement  of  facts  which  seem 
to  impugn  their  solidity. 

Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in  his  bocrfc  above  quoted,  says,  *<  much 
contrariety  of  opinion  exists  on  the  vascular  system  of  plants, 
propulsion  of  sap,  &c.*'  The  excellent  plates  of  Anthony  Tod 
Thomson,  in  his  Ltectures  on  Botany^  show  that  the  anatomy 
of  plants  and  the  vascular  system  are  correctly  understood ; 
but  the  propulsion  of  sap,  its  change  to  cambium  and  deposit 
in  wood,  the  time  occupied,  and  temperature  most  congenial 
to  those  operations  in  the  vegetable  system,  are  clouded  in 
darkness. 

The  following  quotations  will  show  that  some  writers  have 
accidentally  hit  upon  the  true  system,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
primary  motion  of  the  sap* 

In  Miller's  Gardener^s  Dictionary^  second  edition,  printed 
in  1741,  under  the  article  /^rsicum  (Peach),  he  says:  <*  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  roots  are  buried  too  deeply;  for  the 
sap  which  is  contained  in  the  branches  being  put  strongly  in 
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motion  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  early  in  spring,  its  strength 
is  lost  before  the  sun  can  reach  its  roots  to  put  them  in  equal 
motion,  which  causes  the  blossoms  to  drop  off  and  the  shoots 
to  become  stagnant." 

The  above  quotation  is  susceptible  of  strong  comments,  but 
I  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  G.  Bliss's  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  {IS25),  At  page  60.,  on  Grafting,  he 
denies  any  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  scion  engrafted  there- 
on, and  says,  '*  the  fund  of  vegetable  matter  above  ground 
must  be  filtered  through  the  roots,"  &c. ;  and  that  ^*  the  stock 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  scion  ;  for  there  cannot  be  an 
existing  doubt  but  that  the  roots,  veins,  fibres,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  strike  from  the  scion  into  the  stock,  and 
run  downwards  to  the  extremity  where  the  sap  flows."  He 
then  gives  an  instance  of  a  variegated  jasmine  beine  budded 
on  a  common  green  one,  and  several  of  the  buds  below  the 
one  inserted  became  variegated. 

Mitchel  in  his  Dendrotogia,  published  in  1827,  denies  the 
circulation  pf  sap,  and  designates  the  branches,  fronds,  buds, 
and  leaves,  as  caterers  to  the  tree. 

Van  Helmont's  experiments  on  the  willow  tree^  which  in- 
creased 119  pounds  in  five  years,  and  only  wasted  S  ounces  of 
earth,  show  that  the  sap  to  sustain  the  tree,  witli  its  increase 
of  119  pounds,  could  not  be  derived  from  the  earth,  or  else  a 
greater  waste  must  have  taken  place.  Or  must  all  thitt  in- 
crease be  attributed  to  the  distilled  water  he  gave  it  ? 

I  now  offer  some  instances  of  practical  operations  occurring 
yearly  in  the  plashing  of  quickset  hedges,  which  is  done  by 
the  common  labourer,  who  cuts  out  all  such  shoots  as  are  not 
wanted  for  the  layers ;  the  latter  he  cuts  nearly  off,  leaving  no 
more  than  a  bit  of  bark,  and  a  small  thin  portion  of  wood  on 
one  side,  the  substance  of  which,  in  the  case  of  a  strong  layer, 
is  not  more  than  a  common  leather  strap ;  the  thinner  it  is,  the. 
better  for  the  layer.  Here  we  see  the  epidermis,  cortical  body, 
liber,  wood,  corona,  and  pith,  all  severed,  and,  in  some  cases, 
part  of  the  stump  or  stock  cut  off,  leaving  4  to  8  in.  space  be- 
tween the  body  of  the  stool  and  layer.  Yet  we  see  the  layers 
in  a  full  healthy  state  of  vegetation,  with  an  exudation  of  sap 
from  the(  lower  end,  many  days  before  the  caseous  atmospheric 
influence  acts  upon  the  stock  or  stump.  In  this  case  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  probable,  and  scarcely  possible,  that  the  rami- 
fications of  the  layer,  to  the  extent  of  10  or  15  ft.,  could  be  fed 
and  supported  by  the  small,  strap-like,  connecting  splice  at  the 
bottom. 

The  most  superficial  observer  must  have  seen  moderate- 
sized  elm  trees  vegetate  strongly  the  first,  and  weakly  the  se- 
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cond,  year,  after  they  are  felled  and  laid  by  without  either  root, 
but,  or  top  branches* 

In  the  spring  of  1826*  I  noted  a  knotty  arm  or  branch  of 
PseudaccLcia  (Cobbett's  Locust  Tree),  about  12(1.  long  and 
10  in.  in  diameter,  accidentally  thrown  across  other  pieces  of 
wood,  under  the  shade  of  a  yew  tree,  and  in  a  damp  situation,  but 
supported  at  least  one  foot  from  the  earth.  Most  of  the  burry 
knots  v^etated  more  or  less ;  one  shoot  attained  a  length  of 
15  in.;  in  the  following  winter  the  upper  end  of  this  shoot 
perished,  but,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  the  remainder  vegetated, 
and  produced  the  length  of  9  in.  more  of  young  wood ;  and 
vegetation  also  took  place  on  every  knot,  to  within  about  2  ft. 
of  each  extremity  of  the  piece  or  arm. 

I  was  informed  by  an  intelligent  and  sensible  woodman  (the 
late  Mr.  YatesJ,  that  he  saw  a  willow,  or  sallow,  pole,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  put  into  the  middle  mortices  of  two  three- 
holed  posts  in  the  gap  of  a  hed^e,  under  the  shade  of  some 
sallow  trees,  in  a  mobt  situation  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet,  which 
vegetated  two  years. 

All  men  who  fell  and  peel  oak  timber  will  verify  the  fact, 
that  the  tree  will  peel  earlier  in  the  peeling  season,  and  easier 
at  top  than  bottom. 

In  the  striking  of  hard-wooded  heaths,  and  other  choice 
botanical  cutfings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gooseberr}'  and  all 
the  tribe  of  5alices,  we  are  sure  that  nothing  can  be  derived 
from  the  earth  at  the  outset  of  the  operation,  the  power  of  ve- 
getation must  be  contained  in  the  cutting,  and  that  sufficiently 
to  create  its  own  roots  and  perfect  the  rooted  shrub  or  tree. 
It  is  found  in  practice  that  a  vine  cutting,  planted  ever  so  much, 
say  a  foot,  below  the  surface,  will  only  make  roots  at  that  bud 
nearest  the  surface;  and  a  single  bud,  cut  off  a  shoot  with  a 
small  portion  of  bark  and  wood,  not  larger  than  a  horse  bean, 
will  produce  as  good  a  plant  as  a  cutting  a  yard  long. 

I  ofier  one  more  practical  proof  of  the  descent  of  the  sap, 
which  demonstrates  that  every  bud  of  a  tree  contains  the  same 
latent  vitality  as  that  contained  in  the  seed  sperm.  But  the 
means  of  preserving  tlie  vegetating  powers  of  the  cuttings  and 
buds  is  very  limited.  Oranges  have  been  grafted  in  almost 
every  month  of  the  year,  and  pinks  and  carnations,  and  other 
herbs,  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  all  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  The  proof  I  offer  is  in  die  grafting  of  vines 
out  of  season.  In  the  last  two  years  I  took  cuttings  for  grafte 
off  the  latest  vines ;  those  I  preserved  in  a  temperate  cellar, 
ilntil  the  fruit  of  the  earliest  forced  vines  was  all  gathered^ 
the  leaves  fitUen  off,  and  the  vine  wood  as  dry  and  torpid  as 
an  oak  tree  in  January*    I  then  inserted  the  scions  by  vertical 
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incisions,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  vines  entire ;  the  inserted 

Sails  soon  vegetated,  and  became  lateral  branches,  and  were 
e  only  parts  of  the  vines  which  showed  the  least  signs  of  life^ 
for  months  after  their  insertion.  If  those  ^afts  derived  the 
vegetating  power  from  the  stock  of  the  old  vmes,  it  is  an  un- 
accountable circumstance  that  no  other  part  of  the  vines  vege- 
tated before  the  approach  of  the  next  forcing  season. 

This  fact  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present 
notions  on  this  branch  of  the  botanical  system  are  incorrect 
and  erroneous.  Yours.  &c. 

WeJbeck,  Aprils  1829.  Joseph  Thompson. 


Art.  VI.     Further  Improvements  in  the  Mode  of  heating   Hot- 
houses  hy  hot  Water.    By  Robert  Byers,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Since  I  had  the  pleasui*e  of  addressing  you,  on  the  hot- 
water  system,  many  improvements  have  occurred  to  me,  arising 
from  various  causes,  the  principal  one,  that  of  having  my  smaU 
houses  and  pits  to  remove  to  this  place,  and  to  re-erect;  also, 
from  the  numerous  communications  which  I  have  received 
in  consequence  of  my  letter  to  you.  As  space  in  your  Magazine 
is  valuable,  I  wiU  not  explain  how,  or  why,  these  plans  oc- 
curred to  me,  but  at  once  attempt  to  detail  them,  first  giving 
what  I  consider  the  proper  powers  of  a  hot-water  apparatus, 
and,  without  these  powers,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it 
can  fiilly  answer  the  purposes  of  the  horticulturist  with  cer- 
tainty :  1  •  it  should  have  the  means  of  producing  rather  more 
heat  than  may  be  reouired ;  2.  of  applying  that  iieat  at  plea- 
sure, and  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  S.  of  retarding  that  heat 
when  necessary.  These  properties  are  certainly  to  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  water,  and,  as  a  general  guide,  every  apparatus 
should,  when  in  full  work,  have  the  power  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  frame,  or  pit,  from  46^  to  SS^j  or  even 
60^ ;  granting  it  has  this  power,  and  the  thermometer  sinks 
to  20^  out  of  doors,  the  temperature  in  your  house  will  be 
65^  to  80%  which  I  conclude  sufficient  for  all  winter  forcing. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  anxious  to  determine  the  exact 
quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  each  foot  of  pipe  of  a  given  size, 
at  a  certain  temperature ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  can  be  raised  to  a  required  temperature  by  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  say  at  1S0°  of  heat  Perhaps  some  ofyour 
mathematical  readers  may  be  induced  to  make  the  expcriraeifit 
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imd  calcalations ;  for,  were  this  known,  we  should  at  once  have 
a  rule  for  erecting  an  apparatus  for  houses  of  any  dimensions. 
Until  this  be  established,  the  following  "  rule  of  thumb"  plan,, 
which  I  have  just  adopted,  will  answer.    (  Fig.  53.  a,  b.) 


EXPLANATION  OF  BEFERBNCE8. 

A,  Section  of  the  boiler/showing  the  second  range  of  pipes  (6  c).  Suppose 
them  aU  to  be  4-inch  pipes,  the  height  of  the  boiler  would  be  3S  in.,aUow- 
ing  4  in.  between  the  pipes.    It  should  be  of  copper. 

B«  The  new  valve,  which  should  be  of  copper  or  brass,  and  made  exactly 
to  fit  the  boiler.  For  the  above  boiler,  it  should  be  18  iiH  long,  and  have 
two  circular  holes  (// )  cut  in  it  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipes,  so  that  when 
it  is  pushed  down  into  the  boiler  the  holes  may  be  opposite  the  pipes.  Thti 
portion  of  the  boiler,  and  the  valve,  should  be  nicely  ground  toother,  bu( 
not  so  tight,  but  that  the  latter  may  be  turned  round  by  the  handle  (tf,  and 
T^fig*  D>  i)  at  the  top.  There  is  also  an  opening  left  at  the  top  to  allow 
the  steam  to  escape,  and  not  endanger  the  vessel  by  bursting. 

c.  The  top  of  the  valve  (d).  The  arrow  points  directly  over  the  holes,  so 
that  should  it  be  turned  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  pipes,  the  exact  pro- 
portion closed  is  visible ;  and  to  entirely  shut  the  communication,  the  head 
of  the  arrow  should  be  the  contrary  way  of  the  pipes. 

D,  The  new  boiler,  with  the  valve  half  drawn  up;  the  bottom  is  larger 
and  concave  (say  18  in.  diameter)  to  receive  more  neat,  and  the  returning 
pipe  (/)  is  4  in.  above  the  bottom.  If  the  pipes  are  4  in.  diameter,  the  boiler 
tirom  m  should  be  IS  in.  diameter,  and  SO  in.  high  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, i.  e«  from  ii  to  n. 

i.  The  delivering  pipe. 

E,  The  lateral  pipe,  with  a  part  enlar^  to  adroit  the  valve  (which  is 
of  brass)  to  open  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

«,  The  valve  placed  diagonally,  so  that  its  own  weight  may  shut  it.  A 
collar  of  brass  is  soldered  to  the  pipe,  and  ground  to  fit  the  valve,  so  as  to 
be  water-ti^ht. 

r.  The  hinge. 

if  Wire  attached  at  the  bottom  to  open  it ;  this  wire  passes  through  a 
small  tube  iq\  and  may  be  fastened  in  any  way  most  convenient. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  the  valve  open.  The  small  tube  should  be  as 
httfa  as  the  top  of  the  boiler,  otherwite  ttie  water  would  escape  through  it. 

The  proportions  mentioned  are  only  as  general  guides^  and  the  drawings 
are  not  to  any  scale. 
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Concluding  that  my  sketches  are  understood,  I  will  detail 
tlieir  application.  The  apparatus  being  filled  with  water,  you 
close  the  valve,  and  the  Imxer  pipes  gradually  become  heated 
(thus  far  is  the  old  apparatus) ;  but  should  you  require  more 
heat,  by  turning  quite  round  the  valve,  or  only  half  turning 
it,  as  may  be  required,  the  hot  water  at  the  top  of  the  boiler 
instantly  forces  the  cold  water  out  of  the  upper  pipes,  and  you 
have  a  second  range  of  hot  pipes,  and  by  the  use  of  the  valve 
you  may  regulate  this  heat  at  will.  I  would  also  have  above 
the  second  range  of  pipes,  a  sufficient  space  to  allow  of  a  third 
range,  should  it  be  found  requisite ;  and  this  can  be  done  by 
having  shoulders  made  in  the  boiler,  as  represented  by  dot- 
ted lines  {u  x),  and  these  orifices  closed  with  plates  of  tin  or 
copper,  which  (should  a  third  range  be  required)  could  easily 
be  unsoldered,  and  the  pipes  adjusted  without  altering  any 
portion  of  the  ori^nal  apparatus.  Through  the  summer,  the 
second  range^  probably,  would  not  be  required,  and  by  having 
a  cock  in  any  part  of  the  apparatus,  the  water  may  be  entirely 
drawn  off,  so  as  to  leave  them  empty,  the  boiler  then  having 
pnly  the  lower  or  original  range^to  heat. 

These  hints  (which  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  are  valuable), 
perhaps,  best  apply  to  such  apparatus  as  have  failed  in  pro- 
ducing, through  this  severe  winter,  the  requisite  temperature; 
but  should  we  know  what  quantity  of  pipe  (or  properly  water) 
will  heat  a  house,  the  single  range  can  be  used ;  and  then,  for 
(he  purpose  of  regulating  the  heat,  I  would  recommend  the 
valve  ^nd  boiler  p,  which,  closing  the  pipes  in  part  or  alto- 
gether, must  produce  whatever  temperature  you  require.  I 
am  speaking  of  an  apparatus  possessing  the  power  alluded  to 
in  the  former  part  of  this  communication. 

Before  the  above  occurred  to  me,  I  had  a  valve  made  (5), 
which  I  fitted  into  a  glass  1-inch  tube,  and  adjusted  it  to  fit  one 
of  my  lateral  pipes  (fig.  4.  p.  20.) ;  the  glass  tube  was  3  ft. 
long,  and  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  the  metal  pipe,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  motion  of  the  water.  This  little 
apparatus  answered  very  well,  although  it  was  not  entirely 
cold,  as  it  received  heat  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  b  (fig.  4.  p.  20.  J, 
but  when  the  valve  was  open,  its  effect  was  almost  instantly  per- 
ceptible, not  only  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  but  by  the  addi- 
tional heat. 

I  cannot  allow  this  letter  to  go  to  you  without  detailing  my 
method  of  applying  the  hot  water.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention ;  and  when  I  was  about  removing  my  plants,  I  could 
not  take  down  my  hot  water  apparatus  until  my  plants  were 
removed,  and  I  could  not  remove  the  stove  plants  until  I  had 
ft  proper  receptacle  for  them.     Accordingly,  I  built  a  pit  after 
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Mr.  Stewart's  plan  (Vol.  I.  p.  Tl.)*  only  so  arranging  my  fire- 
place, that  it  would  heat  the  boiler  of  my  hot  water  apparatus 
in  the  pit  adjoining.  By  this  plan,  I  have  an  excellent  and 
steady  heat  produced  at  no  expense ;  for  I  must  have  had  a 
perpendicular  flue  for  my  boiler,  instead  of  which  I  have  placed 
it  horizontally,  and  applied  the  heat  of  the  flue  to  the  house* 
Finding  how  well  Mr.  Stewart's  pit  worked,  I,  in  parfj  aban- 
doned my  lateral  pipes,  and  have  made  (in  my  hot^house) 
floors  over  the  pipes,  on  his  plan,  filled  with  sand,  and  find 
the  whole  to  succeed  in  the  most  delightful  manner  imaginable; 
the  temperature  of  the  sand  being  from  76^  to  80^.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  hot  water  over  the  fire  flues  is,  that  you  cannot 
over-heat  your  sand,  and  the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  and 
will  continue  several  hours  after  the  fire  is  out  I  think  I  can- 
not be  here  out  of  place,  in  ofiering  my  best  thanks  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  for  the  hint  which  his  communication  has  afforded  me. 
It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know,  that 
I  have  even  made  the  water  boil  in  the  apparatus  (a)  whilst 
the  valve  was  closed,  so  that  only  the  lower  pipes  were  at  the 
boiling  point,  and  of  course  the  water,  to  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
but  the  upper  range  of  pipes  were  almost  cold ;  the  pipe  (c) 
was  quite  cold  ;  the  pipe  (6)  received  a  slight  portion  of  heat 
close  to  the  boiler,  but  I  consider  it  to  arise  from  absorption. 
Whilst  the  apparatus  was  in  this  boiling  state,  I  turned  the 
valve  half  round,  and  in  six  minutes  both  pipes  were  heated, 
as  well  as  a  small  reservoir  attached  to  them  at  7  ft*  distance. 
The  hot  water,  therefore,  displaced  all  the  cold  water  in  the 
re^rvoir,  and  in  14  ft.  of  pipe,  in  the  space  of  six  minutes. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Robert  Byers. 
Mount  Pleasant^  near  Swansea,  April  23. 


Art.  Vlir  Notice  of  a  durable  Number  TaUt^  qjT  Earthentoare. 
By  Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  Curator  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden. 

Sir, 
A  DURABLE  numbering  tally  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
in  the  nurseries  and  botanic  gardens.  The  late  Mr.  W. 
Curtis,  author  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  procured  a  label 
of  Wedgewood-wai'e ;  it  was  very  clean  and  showy,  but  did 
not  stand  the  frost.    Within  these  two  or  three  years,  we  have 
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seen  iron  tallies  of  various  shapes,  but  their  being  so  near  the 
ground,  and  their  exposure  to  wet  and  frost,  proved  very  in- 
jurious to  them.  In  the  young-tree  quarters  of  the  nursery- 
grounds,  spokes  of  old  wheels  are  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  in  hard  winters,  we  have  known  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  these  sticks  being  carried  off  in  a  night  for  fire-wood* 
In  the  botanic  garden  here,  as  every  where  else,  the  number- 
ing sticks  are  liable  to  the  injuries  of  frost  and  rain,  and 
although  the  wood  may  endure  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  the 
tallies  require  painting  every  four  or  five  years. 

To  obviate  these  defects  as  fieir  as  possible,  we  consulted 
with  our  potter,  Mr.  James  Marshall,  of  Norwood,  iu  Surrey, 
who  engaged  to  provide  us  wiih  6000  at  l^d.  each,  in  order 
to  renew  the  sticks  of  our  herbarium  department  These 
tallies  (Jig,  54.)  are  made  of  the  same  clay  as  garden  potSf 
and  Mr.  Marshall  says  he  can  make  them  at  85.  per 
hundred,  having  procured  the  moulds,  &c.  The  top  ^ 
of  the  tally  being  bevelled  off  in  the  manner  of  a 
writing  desk  to  receive  the  number,  and  having  had 
four  coats  of  good  white  lead  paint,  it  will  be  washed 
by  every  shower;  and  should  we  find  that  the  wet 
gets  under  the  paint,  we  have  only  to  continue  the 
paint  down  3  or  4  in.  Respecting  the  strength  of 
these  tallies,  2600  came  in  the  first  cart  load,  and  al* 
though  they  were  laid  upon  one  another  without  pack- 
age, there  were  only  fifteen  of  them  broken.  They 
are  from  11  to  12  in.  in  length,  2  in.  in  breadth, 
l^in.  thick,  and  the  size  of  the  bevelled  part  is  11  in. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  truly. 
Botanic  Garden^  CheUeoj  Feb.  4.  1829.  W.  Anderson. 


Art.  VIII.  On  Landscape-Gardening,  as  a  Part  of  the  Study  and 
Business  of  Practical  Gardeners.    By  a  LANDSCAPS-GARnsNSR. 

{Cwdudedfrom  p.  48.) 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  such  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thickening  the  interior,  or  enriching  the  margins,  of 
woods,  they  should  be  disposed  in  very  irregular  parts,  to 
prodiicje  not  only  a  general  screen,  but  also  an  intricacy 
of  outline  of  themselves ;  sometimes  advancing  beyond  the 
exterior,  or  retiring  back  towards  the  middle,  of  the  wood. 
Views  into  the  wood  may  be  marked  or  bounded  by  the 
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iindergrorwlhs ;  care  being  taken  tbat  the  eye  does  not  see 
throng  it^  except  for  the  sight  of  some  suitable  olnect. 

Open  groves  may  be  greatly  improved  by  a  judicious  dis- 
position of  such  undergrowths.  Insulated  groups  of  trees 
should  always  have  a  base  of  holly,  juniper,  and  whitethorn ; 
the  latter  is  an  excellent  protector  of  the  honeysuckle  rosea^ 
or  any  other  climbing  plmt ;  even  single  trees  are  improved 
in  character  and  appearance,  when  they  give  protection  to  an 
humble  neighbour. 

When  the  woods  and  groups  oi  the  park  are  thus  planted, 
the  naked  baldness  so  often  complained  of  will  be  remedied; 
the  detached  parts  will  be  better  connected ;  the  hard  profiles 
of  clumps  softened;  and  the  whole  will  then  partake  of  the 
semblance  of  the  more  dressy  features  of  the  pleasure-ground, 
an  advantage  of  no  small  importance. 

In  forming  new  plantations  of  forest  trees,  the  above  direc- 
tions (which  are  all  plain  practicable  matters)  are  easily  exe- 
cuted ;  it  is  only  sowing  the  around  with  the  seeds  of  the 
undererowth,  after  the  principiu  trees  are  planted :  the  whole 
will  then  rise  together,  and  yield  many  supernumeraries  for 
other  purposes.     Old  scenery  may  be  improved  by  tran»- 

Elantation,  or  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  kmds  above  mentioned ; 
ut  this  requires  much  more  care  and  expense  than  when  done 
at  first 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  it  may  be  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  advert  to  the  different  characters  of  trees  as  be- 
longing to  the  different  descriptions  of  scenery  hereinbefore 
specified ;  a  view  of  the  trees  uiemselves  will  give,  better  ideas 
than  the  most  lengthened  description. 

Beautifid  TVe*^^.— Among  these  the  deciduous  cypress  (Cu- 
pr6ssus  disticha)  is  perhaps  unrivalled ;  the  mild  tint  and  soft 
wavy  tufts  of  its  delicate  foliage,  the  elegant  ramification  of  its 
branches  and  spray,  and  the  light  feathery  appearance  of  its 
general  form,  mark  it  as  a  tree  of  singular  beauty.  The 
bark,  though  dark  brown  and  rather  rough,  contrasts  affile-, 
ably  with  the  gay  verdure  of  the  foliage,  and  it  is  alti^ther  a 
plant  deserving  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  most  dressed 
scene. 

Partaking  of  the  same  characteristics,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  following  arepreferable,  viz.the  acacia^Robin^aPseud* 
acacia) ;  weeping  willow  (SSdix  babyl6nica),  where  the  climate 
or  situation  is  fitvourable;  white  hiccory  («A^glans  idba);  ailao- 
thus  {Ailintus  glanduldsa) ;  storax  (iSt^rax  c&cinjde) ;  weeping 
birch ;  common  lime ;  common  beech ;  Weymouth  pine ;  white 
oedar  (Cupr6ssus  ^hyoides) ;  red  cedar  (Jimiperus  virginiana) ; 
and  the  common  ash,  when  young.     Most  of  these  associate 
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well  with  boSdings;  their  soft  outline  and  mellow  colours 
harmonise  so  well  with  the  lines  and  shadows  of  the  archi- ' 
tecture. 

Picturesque  Trees  are  all  such  as  present  a  bold  rugged 
outline;  trunk  stout,  deformed,  knotty;  branches  toituous,' 
and  irregularly  projecting^  spray  and  foliage  in  dense  and 
strongly  marked  masses.  Such  are  the  common  oak,  Spanish 
chestnut,  cork  tree,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pinaster,  the  Scotch  fir, 
common  ash,  and  elm  when  old. 

Magnificent  Trees  are  such  as,  from  the  splendour  of  their 
flowers,  extent  of  their  branches,  extraordinary  size  of  their* 
boles,  history,  or  great  age,  claim  admiration.  The  venerable 
remains  of  trees  many  caituries  old  are  magnificent  even  in 
ruins ;  and,  where  they  exist,  should  be  religiously  preserved. 

The  generality  of  forest  trees,  when  placed  in*  their  natural- 
situations,  and  allowed  to  show  their  natural  forms,  are  all 
more  or  less  ornamental ;  and  though  they  take  no  decided* 
character,  individuals  of  any  kind  may  occasionally  be  adven-' 
titiously  characteristic  Almost  all  old  pollard  trees  are  pic- 
turesque ;  young  oaks,  firs,  or  elms  may  be  beautiful ;  but  none' 
can  be  magnificent  without  great  age  or  magnitude.  ' 

The  plants  of  strongly  marked  character  which  I  have  before' 
alluded  to,  as  proper  for  the  foreground  of  general  scenery 
or  for  particular  views,  are  such  as  follow :  —  The  tree  mal- 
low (Lavatera  arborea);  palma-christi  (Acinus  commiinis) ; 
Nepsd  rhubarb  (jRheum  australis) ;  hollyhock  (^Ithse'a  r6sea) ;' 
JSr^ngium  planum ;  ^c^nthus  lusit^nicus ;  Helianthus  altissi- 
mus ;  some  of  the  strongest-growing  hardy  firs ;  and  any  other 
large-leaved  plants  nokich  are  in  cultivation. 

These  gigantic  herbs  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle. 
Their  strong  lines  and  distinct  forms  are  indispensable  in  the 
painted  landscape,  for  reasons  before  mentioned.  They  are, 
however,  less  necessary  in  real  scenery,  because  the  spectator 
can  ascertain  distance  by  other  means'  than  by  the  mere  dimi-' 
nution  of  objects. 

Exotic  scenery  maybe  expressed  or  represented  in  garden- ' 
ing,  where  local  or  other  circumstances  are  &vourable.  Italian 
may  consist  of  suitable  structures,  trellises,  &c.,  fiirnished  with 
vines,  portable  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  olive,  and  myrtle 
trees.  A  Chinese  conservatory,  filled  and  surrounded  with 
Chinese  plants,  maybe  easily  and  very  naturally  executed.  A 
glazed  mosque,  pyramid,  or  pagoda,  containing  palms,  &c.,' 
within,  and  ornamented  without  with  tropical  plants,  &c., 
might  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  scenery  of  the  torrid  zone. 
To  design  such  things,  only  requires  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
botanist  and  the  traveller. 
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While  on  this  part  of  the  landscape-gardener's  business,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  increas^  and  still  increasing  stock 
of  new  plants  promises  an  extension  of  the  means  of  the  planter, 
as  well  for  his  arboretum  as  for  his  woods.  New  features  in 
grouping  may  be  given,  and  additional  value  acquired,  by  tlM 
naturalisation  of  useful  trees.  Add  to  this  die  great  improve- 
ments made  in  every  branch  of  mechanics ;  the  facility  with 
which  lofty  and  elegant  horticultural  structures  are  raised  and 
economically  heated,  for  the  protection  and  cultivation  of  new 
fruits ;  together  with  the  rapid  advancement  of  ever^  branch 
of  gardening.  All  this  adds  scope  to  the  conceptions  and 
field  of  action  of  the  designer.  His  art  must  be  progressive; 
and,  so  long  as  he  can  unite  value  and  substantial  territorial 
improvement  with  the  lighter,  though  pleasing  and  more  taste- 
ful, part  of  his  profession,  so  long  will  it  be  valued  and  encou- 
raged in  this  as  in  every  other  civilised  state. 

To  qualify  himself  for  such  a  task,  the  young  designer  must 
not  consider  the  arrangement  of  scenery  as  his  only  business. 
While  he  is  embellishing  a  place,  he  must  also  add  to  its 
value.  All  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  situation  must  be 
obtained  and  preserved.  The  indispensable  produce  of  mea- 
dows, pastures,  orchards,  corn  fields,  and  woodlands,  must  all 
be  considered  in  his  general  plan.  The  whole,  in  short,  must 
be  profitable  as  well  as  delightful. 

To  be  competent  to  all  this,  besides  being  acquainted  with 
those  objects  in  nature  which,  singly  or  combined,  delight  the 
eye  or  gratify  the  mind,  he  should  possess  a  general  know- 
ledge of  architecture,  botany,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and 
arboriculture.  He  should  also  have  a  requisite  knowledge  of 
geology,  draining,  and  the  management  of  water ;  as  well  as 
fencing,  road  and  walk  making,  embanking,  &c.  &c.  To  be 
able  to  apportion  the  requisite  particulars  of  a  country-seat,  he 
should  know  somewhat  of  domestic  establishments,  as  suitable 
to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  his  employer ;  and,  finally,  he  should 
know  as  much  of  mathematics  and  drawing  as  will  enable  him 
to  measure,  sketch,  map,  or  plan  whatever  alterations  or  im- 
provements he  suggests,  or  is  called  upon  to  execute,  and  give 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense,  if  required.  " 

I  now  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  subject  proposed. 
Written  at  different  times  and  places,  I  fear  there  is  a  want  of 
connection.  It  is  probably  too  brief  for  some  readers,  and  a 
great  deal  too  long  for  others.  I  have  only  to  wish  it  may  be 
any  way  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Nov.  20.  1828.  .    A.  Z. 
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Art.  IX.  Description  of  an  ornamental  Conservatory  in  the 
Grecian  Stule  of  Architecture,  buiU  hy  Mr.  Robert  Roberts^ 
Plumber^  Glazier,  and  Gas  Proprietor,  Ostpestry,  Salop.  By 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  J.  P. 

The  design  of  the  exterior  {J^.65.)  is  a  chaste  specimen  of 
Grecian  architecture,  combining  an  appearance  of  strength 
with  every  facility  for  the  admission  of  the  light  necessary  for  a 
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building  of  this  description ;  the  interior  exhibits  the  most 
tasteful  style  of  ornament,  with  the  best  arrangements  for 
convenience.  The  whole  of  the  timber  used  in  its  construction 
is  of  the  best  description,  and  well  seasoned;  framed  together 
upon  the  most  scientific  and  approved  principles  and  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  with  wrought-iron  bolts,  bars, 
screws,  plates,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  fastenings* 
The  glazing  is  done  with  the  best  crown  glass,  and  the  lights 
varied  and  ornamented  with  side  squares  of  ground  glass* 
The  centre  is  supported  within  by  Doric  columns;  the 
several  compartments  of  lights  ornamented  with  pilasters, 
architraves,  and  suitable  mouldings ;  and  the  fasciae  below^e 
domes  and  cornices  enriched  with  appropriate  ornaments.  A 
light  and  elegant  gallery  surrounds  the  interior,  to  which  a 
handsome  stair-case  is  attached,  lighted  by  a  window  pf 
stained  glass  in  various  tasteful  devices.  The  roof  is  framed 
with  wrought-iron  rafters,  fixed  and  bolted  to  the  beams  and 
wall  plates ;  the  dome  and  barrel  lights  in  the  roof  {J^.  56.) 
are  made  of  fine  metal,  and  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  in 
fifting  the  glass  to  unite  durability  with  neatness.    The  whole 
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will  be  heated  by  hot  water  by 
troughs  constructed  under  the 
floor,  and  there  are  also  basins 
in  the  floor  (Jig.  57.)  suitable 
for  water  and  plants  intended  to 
be  stationary. 

This  conservatory  has  been 
erected  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  proprie- 
tor (assisted  by  professional 
horticulturists  of  eminence), 
who  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 

expense  to  render  it  convenient,  substantial,  and  ornamental ; 

and  it  is  so  framed  together  as  to  render  it  removable  to  any 

distance  that  may  be  required,  free  from  the  hazard  of  any 

damage  to  any  part  of  it**  57 

In   the  hot  water  pipes 

shown  in  the  ground  plan, 

(^.57.)the  arrows  show  the 

current  and  counter-current 

of  the  water.     The  boiler 

and  principal  apparatus  is 

not  shown ;  as  the  proprietor 

intends  taking  out  a  patent 

for    his    improvements    in 

headng  and  regulating  the 

temperature  of  hot-housei^ 

pine  houses,  conservatories, 

and  other  buildings. 


OstDestty^  Feb.  23.  1829. 


I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


>""p'»'i 


Robert  Robbrts. 


.  **  The  arrangement  of  this  conservatory  seems  to  me  to  be 
excellent,  as  uniting  a  higher  degree  of  classic  purity  with 
the  profusion  of  glass  required  in  such  a  building,  than  I 
have  met  with  elsewhere.  I  speak  of  the  architectural  arrange- 
ments, in  which  light  I  have  chiefly  considered  it  In  this  I 
remark  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  four  internal  columns 
have  been  disoosed,  and  the  way  in  which  die  ceilings, 
belonging  to  the  two  wings,  have  been  lighted.  The  efiect 
from  the  end  of  one  wing,  where  these  cdumns  are  seen  in 


*  This  consenratonr  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  would  be  an  acquisition  to 
any  gentleman  or  lady,  who  majr  be  in  want  of  such  an  addition  to  their 
pleasure-grounds  or  mannon.  It  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  by  applying 
to  Mr.  Robert  Roberts  Oas  Proprietor,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
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perspectire,  appears  to  me  better  than  that  of  the  larger 
central  space,  on  account  of  them.  Respecting  the  central 
part,  I  would  suggest  as  an  improvement,  if  it  could  be  con- 
sistently managed/  that  a  few  columns  of  the  same  Doric  as 
those  that  separate   the  wings  from  the  centre   should   be 
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placed  under  the  gallery,  which  would  be  far  better  than 
slender  ones  of  iron,  unless  these  latter  are  made  like  tripods 
or  candelabra.  This  practice  was  adopted  in  ancient  art,  and 
is  the  only  method  (in  that  style)  of  making  the  eye  tolerate 
any  support  more  slender  than  a  regular  column.  Some 
instances  of  this  kind  were  found  in  paintings  at  Pompeii. 
They  should  have  rich,  tripod  pedestals,  from  which  a  fluted 
stem  should  rise,  finishing  at  the  top  with  a  broad,  ornamental, 
tripod  bowl.  Unless  the  general  appearance  of  a  candela- 
brum is  preserved,  the  slender  fluted  shaft  or  stem  appears 
quite  unequal  to  support  the  weight  above.  But  when  pro- 
perly done,  it  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  eye  recognises 
the  support  of  metal.'' 

J.  P. 
Feb.  18.  1829. 


Art.  X.      Some  Observations  on  the  Rearing  of  Gorse  Hedges 
(\Tlex  europai'us)*     By  Spinosa. 

Sir, 
In  the  last  Gardener's  Magazine  (p.  43.)  there  are  some 
observations  on  the  utility  of  the  whin  as  a  hedge  plant     I 
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beg  to  state  a  few  hints,  for  the  inibrmalkm  of  those  who  lia^iS 
not  seen  it  so  used,  although  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
method  I  am  now  going  to  describe* 

The  best  plan  of  producing  a  whin  hedge  is  to  throw  up  an 
embankment  S  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Having 
fixed  the  line  of  the  embankment,  mark  off  a  ditch  outside  of 
that  line,  6  ft.  wide  at  top,  to  be  dug  out  18  in.  deep,  and 
sloping,  from  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  to  1  ft.  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  embankment.  I  ought  to  have  observed,  that  the 
fence  I  am  describing  is  used  as  a  boundary  to  plantations. 
The  line  of  the  fence  and  the  width  of  the  ditch  being  marked 
off,  begin  to  form  the  face  of  the  embankment  on  the  surface, 
either  of  sod  or  of  stone,  but  sod  is  mostly  used  when  the  si- 
tuation is  on  pasture  land,  and  the  top  spit  from  the  ditch 
comes  in  for  that  use.  As  the  face  of  the  embankment  ad- 
vances in  height,  keep  it  well  backed  up  with  soil  from  the 
ditch,  until  it  be  Sft.  above  ground,  and  the  ditch  18  in* 
deep.  Then  finish  off  the  top  of  the  embankment  1 2  or  1 5  in. 
broad,  and  give  the  back  of  the  fence  a  slope  of  4  or  5  ft;.  At 
about  the  middle  of  the  slope,  and  on  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment, a  drill  is  drawn  about  1  in.  deep,  in  which  the  seeds 
are  sown  moderately  thin,  and  then  covered*     The  seeds  are 

Snerallv  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
ay.  The  trouble  and  expense  further  required  are  in  keeping 
it  clear  from  weeds  the  first  two  years,  and  well  cut,  in  order 
to  have  it  thick  and  close  at  the  bottom. 

This  treatment  being  continued  for  four  or  five  years,  on  a 
tolerable  soil,  an  impenetrable  fence  will  be  reared,  which  will 
remain  an  effectual  protection  against  cattle  for  many  years* 
The  whin  is  very  hardy,  and  wiU  grow  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  even  on  the  sea^^beach.  , 

Instead  of  the  whin  being  a  plague  in  the  wilds  of  Wales, 
I  can  assure  your  correspondent,  T.  H.,  that  it  is  not  considered 
as  such  by  the  farmers  in  most  of  the  counties  in  North 
Wales.  The  young  whin  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  is  cut 
by  them,  and  chopped  up  on  blocks  and  benches  with  cross- 
hatchets,  made  for  the  purpose ;  and  many  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  erecting  mills  for  grinding  the  snoots  to  pieces.  In 
this  state  it  is  given  to  theu*  horses  throughout  the  winter 
months.  It  is  sown  in  larce  quantities  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
i  believe^  there  are  few  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
their  horses  with  the  whin,  who  would  not  estimate  an  acre  of 
this  plant  of  much  more  value  than  an  acre  of  hay.  In  the 
days  of  Evelyn  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  plant,  nqt 
only  for  hedges,  but  for  the  fodder  of  cattle;  indeed,  in  North 
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Wales,  it  oonstitates  the  principal  provender  for  the  horses, 
from  November  to  April. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
March  2. 1829.  Spinosa. 


Aat.  XI.    An  imnroved  Mode  of  cultivating  the  Calceolaria  corym-^ 
ooia.    By  Mr.  Jamss  Rollins. 

Sir, 
The  plan  on  which  I  cultivate  Calceolaria  corymbdsa 
enables  me  to  have  it  with  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  stems, 
each  bearing,  on  an  average,  thirty  flowers.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plant  is  difficult,  owin^  to  its  liability  to  damp  off  in  the 
winter.  To  guard  against  this,  as  soon  as  my  plants  have  done 
flowering,  say  about  the  end  of  June,  I  detach  the  side-shoots 
carefully,  each  with  a  joint,  and  immediately  prick  them  into 
a  pot  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  pot  must  be  well 
drained  by  potsherds,  and  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  finelv  sifted  peat  soil,  over  which  is  put  one  inch  of  finely 
sifted  white  sand.  This  is  well  watered,  and  allowed  to  settle 
before  the  cuttings  are  put  in.  The  cuttings  are  dibbed  into 
the  sand  with  a  pointed  stick,  closely,  but  not  touching  each 
other;  they  are  then  watered,  and  soon  after  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  which  should  be  kept  dry  by  being  wiped  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  by  never  watering  till  the  sand 
becomes  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  month,  the  cuttings  will  be 
fit  to  pot  off  into  small  pots,  called,  about  Liverpool,  SOs,  in 
a  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rotten  wood,  earth,  and  light 
old  hot-bed  soil,  well  mixed.  The  plants  are  then  set  on  a 
shady  shelf  in  the  green-house,  where  they  have  plenty  of  air, 
till  aoont  the  end  of  October.  At  this  time  I  remove  them  to 
the  cool  end  of  a  stove,  where,  being  kept  moderately  watered, 
they  remain  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  they  are  again 
brought  to  their  former  situation  in  the  green-house.  As  Uiey 
increase  in  growth,  the  plants  are  repeatedly  shifted  into  larser 
pots,  till  they  are  fixed  in  pots  No.  12.  The  compost  usea  in 
these  shiftings  is  formed  of  three  parts  old  hotbed  soil,  and  one 
part  rotten  wood.  Seedlings,  raised  iBrom  the  seed  sown  as 
soon  as  it  b  ripe,  are  potted  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  I 
do  cuttings.  Where  there  is  no  stove,  the  warmest  end  of  a 
green-house  will  be  found  suitable  for  this  plant,  as  it  does  not 
require  a  much  higher  temperature  than  about  50^  of  Fahr. 

fam,  £Sr,  &c  James  RolIiIns. 

Dingle  Bani,  near  Liverpool^  June  24. 
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Art-  XII.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Hydrangea  hartSfisisy  as  prac' 
tised  in  the  Potsdam  Gardens.     By  M.  G.  A.  Fintelmakn.      ^ 

Sir, 
The  finest  hydrangeas  which  I  saw  in  my  late  tour  in  Bri* 
tain  and  Ireland,  were  in  the  Moncrief  Garden,  Perthshire ; 
but  still  they  were  not  so  fine  as  we  grow  them  here. 

The  soil  we  prefer  is  what  we  call  moor*erde,  neither  mo- 
rass nor  bog,  but  perhaps  peat;  because,  in  England,  you 
apply  the  term  peat  to  very  different  soils.  This  soil  is  found 
where  rotted  leaves  and  branches  have  lain  for  a  century  in  a 
shady  valley,  and  formed  there  a  moist  place  with  black 
earth,  something  like  what  you  would  call  a  bog,  and  on 
which  the  native  plants,  for  the  greater  part,  cannot  grow  for 
want  of  light  When  this  earth  is  collected,  turned  over,  dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  the  colour  is  of  a  bluish  black,  the 
consistence  soft,  spongy,  and  loose ;  rather  wet,  but  not  very 
much  so.  When  we  cannot  get  this  soil,  we  take  the  mould 
formed  by  the  rotted  peat  or  turf  used  here  as  fiiel. 

Cuttings  of  the  last  year's  shoots  are  put  in  the  ground 
early  in  the  season  and  shaded,  and  they  very  soon  strike  root. 
In  the  month  of  September  we  take  them  up,  and  pot  them  in 
small  pots.  The  following  spring  we  shift  them  into  larger 
ones,  and  cut  them  down  to  two  or  three  eyes.  They  flower 
in  the  following  July,  with  a  bunch  or  corymb  for  every  bud 
that  is  left* 

Every  future  spring,  the  preceding  yeai'^s  branches  are 
shortened  to  two  eyes  ;  and  when  the  plants  become  too  large 
for  pots,  they  are  taken  out  and  separated.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  observe  that,  in  the  growing  season,  the  pots  are 
kept  moist,  and  in  the  shade;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  the  most  experienced  practitioners  prefer  the  shade  of 
trees  to  the  shade  of  a  wall,  a  hedge,  or  a  building;  from 
which,  I  think,  we  may  conclude  that  the  leaves  of  the 
hydrangea  consume  a  good  deal  of  carbonic  acid. 

To  render  the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  blue,  we  have  no 
fixed  plan ;  nor,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  do 
I  believe  the  cause  of  the  change  known.  We  now  and  then 
find  a  soil  which,  by  accident,  effects  this  ;  and  this  soil,  I  have 
always  observed,  contains  a  good  deal  of  oxide  of  iron.  We 
have  here  a  large  hydrangea  growuig  in  this  soil,  in  the  open 
ground,  which  is  protected  during  winter  with  a  wooden  box. 
In  182S  it  was  5  ft.  high,^  and  28  ft.  in  circumference,  and  bore 
453  flowers.     It  has  smce  died. 

VoL.V.  — No.  20.  T 
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The  size  to  which  we  frequently  find  the  corymbs  of  flowers 
in  pots  attain  is  14  in.  in  diameter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

G.  A.  FiNTELMANN. 

P/aueninself  Potsdaniy  Feb.  22. 18^9. 


Art.  XIII.  Description  of  a  Fl&aoer- Stand,  designed  and  con- 
structed/or the  Honourable  Mrs.  Fox  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  Com- 
municated  by  Mr.  H.  Tucker,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Fox. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  here-^ 
with  a  sketch  of  a 
flower-stand  {Jg. 
59.),  which  I  made  a 
model  of,  and  had 
executed  by  Mr.  J. 
Faulkner,  at  Hors- 
ham, near  Esher, 
Surrey. 

I  have  not  seen 
any  one  like  it,  in  at 
least  one  particular, 
that  the  three  stages 
turn  round  every  way, 
and  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Its  heignt  from 
the  floor  is  5  ft.  Dia- 
meter of  the  lowest 
stage,  1 6  in. ;  of  the 


second  stage,  13 in.; 
of  the  third,  lOin. ; 
and  of  the  fourth, 
8  in.  The  wire  bor- 
der is  4  in.  high.  The 
bottoms  of  the  stages 
are  wood,  and  all  the 
rest  is  iron. 

If  this  is  worth  a 
place  in  your  Maga- 
zine, I  shall  be  happy 
in  having  sent  it. 


SL  Anne's  Hilly  Chertseyy  Surrey, 
Dec.  12.  1828. 


I  am.  Sir,  &c 


H.  TUCKE^. 
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Art.  XIV.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Sweet  Potato  {Convolvulus 
Batktas),  as  practised  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Neos  York.  By  B. 
W.  Strong,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Messrs.  G.  Tliorburn 
and  Son,  Nurserymen,  New  York. 

Sir, 

We  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  this  plant* 
as  communicated  to  us  by  a  friend  on  Long  Island,  B..W. 
Strong,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  is  unwearied  in  his  exertions 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  cultivated  for  the 
New  York  market. 

"  Good  crops  of  sweet  potatoes  may  be  raised  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  New  York,  by  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of 
the  plants.  Sweet  potatoes  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  the 
vine,  and  not  from  the  old  potato.  To  make  them  fruitful 
these  joints  must  be  covered  with  earth,  and  the  potato  forms 
there.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  make  a  hotbed  of  horse 
manure,  about  18  in.  thick  ;  on  the  manure  put  3  in.  of  earth  ; 
on  this  earth  plant  the  seed  potatoes  3  in.  apart,  and  cover 
them  4  in.  deep  with  earth ;  when  the  sprouts  they  send  up 
are  3  in.  above  the  ground,  draw  them  out  with  the  hand,  and 
transplant  them  (as  you  would  cabbage  plants)  in  soft,  warm, 
rich  ground,  in  rows  4  fl.  apart,  and  put  the  plants  about 
1  il.  apart  in  the  rows ;  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  until  the 
vines  begin  to  cover  the  ground,  after  which  their  leafy 
nature  will  enable  them  to  smother  all  weeds.  If  the  hotbed 
be  made  early  in  April,  the  early  sprouts  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  by  the  10th  of  May  ;  the  bed  will  continue  to 
throw  up  a  second  and  third  succession  of  sprouts,  all  of 
which  will  aflbrd  good  potatoes,  if  planted  out  any  time  before 
the  end  of  June.  A  hotbed  5  fl.  square,  with  a  half  peck  of 
seed  potatoes^  produced  last  season  a  succession  of  sprouts 
which  yielded  15  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes." 

The  way  the  slips  are  preserved  through  the  winter,  and 
which  are  procured  by  planting  late  (as  is  done  for  small 
onions  to  set  out  for  an  early  crop),  is  tfaiis;  —  They  are  taken 
up  in  the  autumn  before  severe  frosts,  and,  as  we  have  been 
told  by  some  of  our  Carolina  friends,  placed  in  a  pit  dug  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  hearth,  and  very  carefully  buried  in  sand 
made  perfectly  dry. 

We  cannot  see  why,  with  a  little  attention,  the  sweet  potato 
should  not  be  grown  with  success  in  the  south  of  England^ 
At  all  events,  we  think  the  experiment  worth  making,,  and 
should  they  not  succeed  to  perfection,  they  would  no  doubt 
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gratify  the  eye  witli  their  luxuriant  foliagei  and  beautiful 
flowers.  We  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

G.  Thorburn  and  Son. 
New  York,  April  16. 1828. 

The  sweet  potato  is  cultivated  in  several  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  with  perfect  success,  and  the  tubers 
sold  in  the  market,  and  in  the  firuit^shops.  The  best  crops  we 
saw  were  in  Admiral  Tchitchigoff*s  garden  at  Sceaux.  The 
tubers  are  planted  in  February,  or  earlier  or  later  at  pleasure^ 
in  the  pine  stove,  or  in  a  small  hotbed ;  and  the  shoots  they 
produce  are  taken  off,  and  planted  a  foot  apart  every  way,  on 
dung  beds,  covered  with  15  in.  of  earth,  and  protected  by 
hoops  and  mats  in  the  manner  of  ridged  cucumbers.  This 
may  be  done  any  time  from  April  to  June,  and  the  shoots 
are  not  dibbled  in,  but  laid  down  in  drills  about  S  in.  deep, 
keeping  2  in.  of  the  point  of  the  shoot  above  the  earth.  In 
about  two  months  after  transplanting,  some  of  the  tubers  will 
be  fit  to  take  off  for  use,  and  the  plants  will  continue  pro- 
ducing till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  To  preserve  the  tubers 
through  the  winter,  the  greatest  care  is  required.  In  the  king's 
forcing-gardens  at  Versailles,  they  are  kept  in  a  growing  state 
all  the  winter  in  the  pine  stoves.  With  the  exception  of  this 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  tubers  through  the  winter,  the 
sweet  potato  is  just  as  easily  cultivated  as  the  mealy  potato. 
Though  the  shoots  are  naturally  ascending  and  twining  like 
those  of  Tamus  commiinis,  the  plants  are  not  stickeo,  and 
therefore  the  shoots  cover  the  ground,  and  form  over  it  a 
thick  matting  of  dark  green  smooth  foliage.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  the  tubers  are  taken  off  as  they  attain  the  size 
of  early  kidney  potatoes ;  later  the  whole  crop  is  dug  up.  If 
the  sweet  potato  were  once  fairly  introduced  into  first-rate 
gardens,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  form  an  article  of  regular 
culture  there. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  observe,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Bon  Jardinier,  that  the  sweet  potato  is  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  shoots  and  leaves  are  reckoned 
excellent  forage  for  cows  and  horses,  and  that  some  people 
eat  them  as  spinach.  Directions  are  given  for  preserving 
the  tubers  through  the  winter  in  layers  in  a  box  of  very  dry 
sand,  no  one  tuber  touching  another;  the  box  closed  and 
surrounded  by  a  good  tliickness  of  straw,  and  the  whole  put 
in  another  box,  and  placed  under  a  heap  of  straw,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  tubers  from  undergoing  any  change  of  tem- 
perature. —  Cond. 
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Art,  XV.     On  the  Destruction  qf  Wasps.     Bv  Thos,  N.  ParkeRp 
Esq.,  of  Sweeney  Hall,  Shropshire. 

Sir, 
The  autumn  of  1827  yielded  a  great  produce  of  fruits, 
and  it  was  also  remarkable  for  correspondent  quantities  of 
wasps.  Extraordinary  exertions  were,  therefore,  necessary 
for  the  destruction  of  the  wasps,  in  order  to  save  any  fruit  at 
all.  I  had  long  been  trying  various  means  for  destroying  them, 
and  found  that  three-penny  or  four-penny  squibs  answered  the 
purp(»e  best.  This  plague  of  wasps  was  become  so  great  a 
nuisance,  that  I  resolveato  take  a  leading  part  myself  in  the 
measures  pursued  against  them;  and  in  one  night  I  took 
seventeeix  nests,  in  two  other  nights  twenty-three  more,  and 
altogether  about  seven  dozen,  all  within  half  a  mile  of  my 
garden,  but  most  of  them  a  great  deal  nearer.  I  find  thisit  tli'e 
best  way  of  making  the  squibs  is  thus,  and  the  plan  should  be 
minutely  attended  to,  or  the  result  may  be  very  difierent 
The  more  particular  directions  are  therefore  printed  in  italics, 
by  way  of  distinction.  Take  strong  cartridge  paper,  and  cut 
one  sheet  into  sixteen  pieces,  supposing  the  sheet  to  be  about 
twenty-two  inches  by  about  seventeen  inches  and  three  quar"> 
ters,  and  making  each  piece  about  eight  inches  and  ttiree 
quarters  long  by  two  inches  and  three  quarters  wide,  roll  and 
paste  each  piece  round  a  smooth  rod  of  brass,  iron,  or  hard 
wood,  of  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  tie  up  one 
end  of  the  cartridge  with  a  string,  or  double  it  up,  and  secure 
it  with  sealing-wax.  The  paper  case  having  been  prepared  and 
dried,  put  in  the  **  blast "  or  slightly  exploding  part  made  of 
one  eighteenth  part  of  an  ounce  of  rock  powder  pounded^  and 
shake  or  ram  It  well  down ;  fill  up  the  case  with  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  meal  powder,  which  is  to  be  made  with  eight  ounces 
of  rock  powder  ^»^/^  pamded,  two  ounces  of  sulphur  Jlnefy 
pounded^  and  three  ounces  of  charcoal  (or  candle  coal,  called 
kenel  coal)  Jlnely  pounded :  the  ingredients  of  the  meal  pow- 
der should  be  very  loell  mixed,  and  made  to  pass  through  a  sieve 
ofjine  brass,  such  as  is  used  in  a  dairy.  The  meal  pooler 
should  be  weU  shaken  or  rammed  dawn  into  the  case,  llie  top 
of  the  case  is  to  be  furnished  with  good  touch  paper,  one 
piece  inserted  loosely,  and  another  piece  wrapped  round  and 
fastened  with  a  little  sealing-wax.  The  touch  paper  should 
be  made  of  one  part  of  rock  powder  pounded,  one  part  of 
saltpetre  pounded,  and  four  parts  of  water :  in  this  mixture 
the  touch  paper  (or  blotting  paper  not  sized)  should  be  * 
immersed  and  saturated,  and  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  use.  The 
materials  for  the  case  and  ingredients  will  cost  about  one 
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farthing  for  each  squib,  but  2d.  or  ScL  jeach  may  be  fairly 
charged  by  any  |>erson  who  takes  the  trouble  of  making  the 
squibs  carefully.  One  of  these  squibs  is  generally  sufficient 
for  taking  a  nest,  but  sometimes  more ;  for  if  the  nest  is  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  entrance,  which  often  happens,  the 
first  squib  may  not  reach  the  nest,  which  is  usually  found 
between  one  and  two  feet  from  the  entrance.  A  stick  of  two 
or  three  feet  in  length  should  be  furnished  with  a  piece  of  an 
old  gun  or  pistol  barrely  five  or  six  inches  long  in  the  clear,  for 
receiving  the  squib  and  forcing  it  into  the  hole  (or  a  slighter 
ferrule  will  answer  for  slight  explosions),  and  the  squib  will 
burn  firom  a  quarter  to  half  a  minute:  some  little  time,  there- 
ibre^  may  be  allowed  for  killing  or  maiming  the  wasps  which 
are  seen  at  the  entrance  and  thereabout,  and  the  squib  should, 
on  that  account,  be  held  about  a  foot  distant,  and  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  for  some  seconds  of  time,  and  then  forced  as 
far  as  it  will  go  into  the  hole.  A  small  clod  or  tuft  of  grass 
should  begot  ready  to  stop  the  hole,  as  soon  as  the  squib  is 
put  in.  The  ingredients  are  calculated  to  smother  the  wasps 
more  than  to  kill  them  by  an  explosion,  so  that  rock  powder 
is  used  in  a  greater  proportion  than  would  be  necessary  if  fine 
gunpowder  were  adopted.  Wasps'  nests  are  usually  of  a 
spherical  form,  and  sometimes  larger  than  a  foot  in  diameter* 
If  the  squib  has  a  good  effect,  the  nest  may  be  taken  out 
entire  by  the  hands  provided  with  strong  gloves,  and  then 
broken  and  crushed  with  a  spade  and  some  water.  The  other 
Accompaniments  proper  for  taking  wasps'  nests  are  a  lantern, 
two  or  more  candles,  spade,  pick,  short  screw  for  drawing  the 
cartridge  paper  left  in  the  barrel,  and  at  least  three  persons. 
The  wasps  will  recover  from  their  suffocation,  but  there  is 
generally  plenty  of  time  to  complete  their  destruction  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned  without  the  least  danger  of  gettin^r 
stung. 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  about  seven  dozen 
tiests  the  wasps  were  still  so  thick  on  the  wall-fruit,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  expedient.  I  suspect 
that  wasps,  when  gorged  with  fruity  do  not  go  to  their  nests  at 
night,  so  I  made  a  successful  attack  upon  them  on  their  chosen 
ground  In  the  daytime,  by  means  of  some  hyacinth  glasses, 
with  about  two  inches  of  water  in  each.  These  glasses  being 
held  partly  under  and  partly  in  front  of  a  plum  or  other  fruit 
full  of  wasps,  every  one  tumbled  into  the  glass,  and  shaking 
them  up  with  the  water,  you  inay  make  a  few  more  casts,  and 
lastly  roll  them  out,  water  and  all,  on  the  ground,  entangled 
together  like  a  ball,  and  put  your  foot  on  them.  In  eight  success 
$ive  casts,  I  caught  128;  the  greatest  number. at  one  cast, 
from  a  bunch  of  plums,  being  '^7.    I  can  credit  the  statement 
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of  42  having  been  taken  at  one  cast,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  I 
bave  had  some  glasses  made  at  Bedford's  Glass  Manufactory, 
New  Street,  Birmingham,  in  rather  a  better  form  than  hyacinth 
glasses,  as  shown  in  the  margin.  {Jig*  60.)  * 
They  are  retailed  at  \s.  6d*  each,  and  a 
pattern  is  kept  at  the  shop.  I  never  saw  a 
wasp  feeding  on  fruit  attack  any  person ;  in 
fiurt,  you  need  not  have  any  contest  with  them, 
they  merely  fall  by  their  own  weight  into  the 

Srlass  and  water-trap.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
ew  large  wasps  which  are  seen  in  the  spring  are 
impregnated  females,  and  form  as  many  nests, 
except  those  which  are  killed  by  venturing  out 
of  their  winter  quarters  too  early.  On  the 
22d  of  April  1820,  I  took  three  larm  wasps 
on  the  same  window;  and,  on  the  27tn  of  the 
same  month,  I  took  three  more  on  another  win- 
dow. In  the  autumn  of  1828,  there  was  but 
an  indifferent  crop  of  fruit,  and  few  wasps' 
nests,  and  the  wasps  for  the  most  part  were 
smaller  than  usual :  few,  however,  as  the  num«- 
ber  of  nests  were,  they  could  not  have  been  placed  in  more 
annoying  situations.  Three  of  these  were  easily  destroyed, 
bein^  in  a  hedge-bank  immediately  opposite  my  lodge-gate 
within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  Another  was  under  the 
slates  at  the  door  of  a  stable ;  several  stable  doors  opened  into  a 
small  courtyard  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  so  that  if  thi» 
YV'asp's  nest  could  not  have  been  dislodged  great  mischief 
might  have  occurred.  There  are  no  lofls  over  the  stables,  and 
the  lath  and  plaster  follows  the  spars  up  to  the  side-raiser ;  the 
nest  was  luckily  below  the  side-raiser  stopping  up  a  space  of 
9i  inches  by  3^  inches  between  two  spars.  In  the  day  time  I 
made  a  hole  in  the  lath  and  plaster  with  a  pole,  and  no  waspa 
appearing  I  made  a  second  hole,  and  found  ^at  I  had  got 
near  to  them,  when  I  left  them  till  night :  at  night  I  used  two 
squibs,  although  one  would  have  been  enough,  and  stopped 
the  hole ;  then  with  my  hand  I  soon  found  the  nest,  took  it 
out  entire,  and  it  weighed  Slbs.  Not  a  single  wasp  was  on  the 
wing,  nor  one  to  be  seen  but  in  a  state  of  suffocation.  Thei 
night  happened  to  be  dark,  cool,  and  rainy,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  nest  might  have  been  less  complete. 

Yours,  &c.  Thos.  N.  Park£R« 

Shreeney  Hall^  near  Oswettry^  Shropshire. . 

*  In  London  these  glasses,  and  other  garden  novelties,  may  be  had  at 
Ooode's  China  and  Glass  Warehouse,  15.  Mill  Street,  Hanover  Square.  -«• 
Cand. 
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Art.  XVI.  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  Government  Bo* 
tanic  Garden  at  Sydney^  in  New  South  Wales.  By  Mr.  Charles 
Fraser,  C.M.H.S. 

Sir, 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  M^Leay,  I  have  sent 
you  the  accompanying  list  of  fruits  at  present  cultivated  in  tlie 
public  garden,  Sydney ;  and  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating generally  with  you,  upon  any  remarkable  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  botany  or  horticulture  of  the  colonised 
portion  of  New  Holland,  from  time  to  time.  I  have  arranged 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  our  gardens,  which  has  gone  to 
press,  and  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  forwarding  you 
a  copy  of  it,  and  a  general  report  of  our  garden;  want  of  time 
prevents  my  doing  so  now. 

The  present  season  has  been  a  very  trying  one ;  we  have 
had  no  rain  for  upwards  of  eight  months,  until  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  lost  a 
vast  number  of  valuable  plants,  which  will  take  me  some  time 
to  replace ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  our  Europeaa 
trees  stood  the  drought  much  better  than  those  of  warmer 
climates;  while  our  oranges,  limes,  shaddocks,  guavas,  &Cy 
were  completely  burnt  up,  our  apples,  pears,  &c.,  stood  the 
shock  without  any  apparent  injury.  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard 
a  great  deal  said  of  the  capabilities  of  our  climate ;  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  may  be  considered  as  not  usual  in  other 
climates :  — 

In  an  exposed  part  of  our  garden  may  be  seen  growing 
luxuriantly,  in  a  dense  thicket  formed  by  themselves,  the  fol- 
lowing trees,  viz.  English  ash  and  elm,  Erythrlna  Corallo^ 
d^ndrum  in  fiill  flower,  B6mbax  heptaph^Uum,  Ouilandlna 
B6nduc,  2^cus  el&tica,  Dalbdrgia  Sissoo,  T^ctona  CTandis^ 
Plnus  Pinfiater  and  halep^nsis,  Catilpa  5yriijgrf51ia,  English 
lime  and  sycamore.  Mossy-capped  and  English  oak,  Acacia 
iamanscina,  Salisbuna  adiantif61ia,  and  many  others.  With 
the  tea  I  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate,  and  the  olives 
seem  to  outdo  in  luxuriance  any  plants  I  ever  beheld. 

In  my  next  I  will  be  more  descriptive,  and  remain^  in  the 
mean  time^ 

Yours,  &c. 

Charles  Fraser. 
Botanic  Gardenj  Sydney,  New  South  Wales^ 
April  1.  1828. 
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Systematic  Nmiae 


Vulgar  Nai 


VaiieUei. 


State  of 
AodimatSsatioD. 


Beaiiag  State. 


roLyiftmm.  PoLTor'jf. 


bexAp^U 

PObTADB^  FbLTA^ITDL 


Cltms  AttTftntSim 


Caitaid  apple 
Cborimojer 


Sweet  onuige 


if(fdica 


OcTA'NDa.  MoNOOT'ir. 


TuMirU 
n^bUifl 


Umitta 


Serine  orange 


lii 


Common  lime 
Sweet  lemon 


Dimociipiis  XAcAi 

TmrtAfim.  Monoot^. 
AmpOUem. 


Citron 


Li-(ehl 

maof^Mtaled  . 
Bnunlian 


MoMttViA  PoLTAfm. 


JftglBOirtgia 


Delicate 
Pernet 


not  jtt  borne 


Common 
Cbineee 
Malta  red 
Seedllng/Bnuril 


Navel,  Babia 
Pemambuco 
Maranbam 
St  Jago'e 
TuMareen,  BrasU 
SmaTuieaTed  Cbio. 
N'aokin  oval 
Cblnete  downr 
Long.leaTed  Chin. 
Ixmg.IeaTed  dwarf 
ChineK  aeedUng 
Common 
Common 
Fang.Kau,  Uoan 
Tuan-Kat 
Cbu-Cba-Kod 

P^niaa 


Wbaley'e       „_ 
PunicIooTJaTa 
oTBraail 
Oreen-fniited  St 

mabaya 
BrastUan  oval 
Dwarf  brge-lhiit. 

edBiuil 


Sweetwater  , 
Bbudc  Hambttish 
Blaclc  Cbetter 
Claret 

Miller'i  Buigond j 
Gouait  Wh.  Cham. 
Arontign.  (Grogly) 


ChnoTe  fiid  Sweet- 


Celeige  Tokay 
Black  Fronclgnao 
Round4)err.Mna& 
Seedling  from  BIk. 

Prince 
Borgundy 
Ttota 
Seperas 
BCaddraMedling 


Coomon  watarat  1 
nomValhaeio     | 


abmidant 

not  yet  borne 
ihjbeanr 
notvetboi 
■by  bearer 
not  yet  bene 


•by 

notyatbonw 

"^  inl      ■ 


notyetbOHM 


notyetboHM 
bean  freely. 

not  yet  bone 


not  yet  born* 


been  abundanUy 


not  yet  bom# 


ibybeeKr 
Botyetbomo. 
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Sjstematic  Name. 

Vttleur  Name. 

Varietlet. 

State  of  Acdimat 

BcwingSUte. 

Fxmta'nd.  MoNOQT'ir. 

Caahvkt. 

lUngtfentndica 

IfangoGnale 

POLTQA^MIA  DkbViA. 

Carob,   8t  John's 
Breed 

Dbca'ndb.  MoNoor'n. 

Hymeik^a  CourbarU 

Locust  tree 

MONADB'liPH.  TbIA'mD. 

LegumM>saf, 

TunarindTree 

lOOSA'NDft.  MoNOOY'M. 

Amfgdanna. 

- 

Common  Peach 

Newlneton   ' 
Royal  Oeonie 
Flat  Peach  of  Chin. 

-       -       • 

beannredy 

Early  Chin.  Shell- 

■tone 

Late  or  Win.  Chin. 

^fecUAna 

Nectarioo 

Elnige 
Claremont 

Fairchild'* 

-       -       i* 

not  Tet  borne 
shy  bearer 

Crov.  Biigh*!  Seed. 

•       •       - 

commtinit 

Common  Almond 

Paper.«helled 
Thick-flhell.  Sweet 

... 

bears  ftreely 

amiu'a 

Common  Bitter: 

Common  Apricot 

Moor  Park 
Breda 

prdnus  C£ranis 

Common  Cherry 

French  Seedlinfr 
May  Duk^ 
Black  Heart 

:    I    : 

not  yet  borne 
shy  bearer 

Kentish 

.                m                . 

abundant       ** 

doiii««ttca 

Common  Plum 

Green  Oage 

:    :    : 

r^si^ 

Orleani 

• 

not  yet  borne  * 

ICOtA'lTD.    PSMTAOTN. 

Pomaces. 

P^nulfUiu 

Common  Apple 

English  Codlin 
Parry's  Pearmain 

French  Relnette 

.    ^    • 

bears  abundantly 

Winter  Pippin 
Kentish  Codlin 

-    -    - 

not  yet  borne 

Mole's  Royal 

I    I    I 

abundant 

tncdita 

SmalKArulted 

not  yet  borne 

Common  Pear 

Beurrto 
Crassane 

Berga  d'autoihne 
Crawfurd,  dr  Lam. 
Brown  Beurr<5e 

abundant 

- 

not  yet  borne' 

Large  Baking 

abundant 

f 

. 

Large  Belle 

lOOSAlTD.    Dl-PBRTAa 

:   Tomdcea. 

Common  Medlar 

ICOSA'lfD.  PbHTAGY'N. 

FMVAOAV. 

Eriab6tr7aiap6uica 

Loquat 

CydboteTulfllilj 

Common  Quince 

JapSnlca 

SoUtary-flowered 

not  yet  bane 
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Vulgar  Naae. 

.      Varieties 

atate  of  Aodimat 

BMitagStata 

lOOSA'NDB.  P0S.TGTII. 

Rofdcov. 

Hhbm  Ite'us 

CommoD  lUiplier. 

Red  Antwerp 
White  Antwerp 
Red  C.  of  G.  Hope 

4      *      • 

ibybeerer 

■      •      • 

abundant 

■p. 
•p. 

Bathont  RupbcCT. 
MoretooW^ 

HelTlUe  Itlud. 

»      •      * 

beeii  freely 
not  yet  bone 

FVagSoUTtea 

Wood  Strawberry 

•       .       • 

•      •       • 

coiniw 

Alpine 

m            m            m 

.       -       .       !ihy  bearer              1 

TixBinMoa 

Sraitat 

.             •             . 

foedL  from  Kecn'a 

•>       •       • 

not  yet  bone 

i 

fleedUng           1 

PSHTAHrDi  MoMoor'N. 

•' 

SenUUcoa. 

. 

Leptomteia  «ekU 

N«tt««Ciimaft 

■      «      • 

-              m         t  m 

atandavt 

ENmA'mx  MoNOQT'jr. 

Lamrimr. 

F^nes  gnttalSM 

AUItalorFMr 

.      • 

•             •             • 

not  yet  borne 

looM'mn.  XoMMrjiL 

l^rMoML 

Eughoia  J4mbot 
•P> 

B^cEerfpMan. 
Katire  PlCim. 

I      I      I 

i.                .                m 

not  yet  bone 

iridium  pyriferam. 

White  OuaTA 

.      •      • 

,               -                • 

beai«  freely     ' 

Red 

.      h      . 

«                -                • 

not  yet  borne 

ripen* 

Creeping 

«              •              a 

"                -                • 

beui  freely 

/»unlca  GzanMum 

Common  Fomegr. 

•                -                • 

not  yet  borne 

UOlfoV  MoMAOB'tHI. 

CueurMdcat. 

CiKtMia  atTViimt 

Water  Melon 

White  lerted 
UirgeoTal 

"                "                " 

abundant 

C&eumif  M«Io 

Garden  Ueloa 

Oreen.heat 

oral 
Nutmeg 

aSl^^taloup 
Nettk 

Chin,  miall  ofcoi. 
Early  GcorgU 
Vakntla 

5tcyof  anguUU 

Chu-Cbu-yid 

ICOOA'N.  IfoMoaT'ir. 

OywuMMr. 

Op6otUi  TulgKris 

PriddyPear 

PcrrA'H.  Moifogr'ifU. 

8epiMe« 

wTchna  aurtrUifl 

AufCral.  Zapotilla 

- 

-                -                • 

not  yet  bomo 

Pbmta'n.  MoNocnr'nA. 

RuMcM. 

foiVtitf^edimi 

BitaUe  Vanguien 

PBATA'IVDw   TSKnTHXA. 

C4iHrWM«»r. 

auBbOou  nigra 

BlackElder    ; 

-       -       - 

.                .                . 

abundant 

Dia\nA  P0l,TA'lfDUA. 

FlacoArtbi  ip. 

Mauritiut  Phim 

'       .       • 

-                - 

not  yet  borne 

1 
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Vulgtf  NanML 

VariaUei. 

State  of  AocUnaL 

Bearing  SMa 

POLYOA^MIA  DUBVU. 

DimpfmlMaM 

Buropi  Dftte  Plum 

Dia'iidb.  MoifooT'inA 

OffhM. 

{Tleswropa^ 

BunpMnOiiTB 

LongkaTed 

Boz4eaTed 
ObUqttaJflBTed 

capenilfl 

CtpeOIiTB 

.       .       • 

now  in  flower 

uiaiwiA^, 

•       •       A 

DotyetixinM 

•ngoftiAlU 

Narrow-leared 

... 

nowtwaring 

undulkte 

Wared-lMTed 

... 

not  yet  borne 

oleafMU 

OliTe-lnTed 

•       -       ' 

beanfreeir 

»uzUbUa 

BozwoodJeAted 

... 

not  yet  borne 

MovAOBt.  Pbmta'iid. 

PaM</Uf«« 

ediOii 

OnuuuiUlA 
EaUUe 

.       .       - 

•             a             . 

ihybeaiw 

POLTOA^A  DI(b\jIA. 

UHlccw. 

F\cuiCArlca 

ComiiMmnc 

Brown  IichU 
White  Maneillai 

.            •             . 

now  bearing 

Tbrlny  lane  white 
BnaWan 

•            •             . 

beanikeely 
not  yet  borne 

MONtsVlA  POLTA'NDB. 

AmentiUxm. 

OSryluf  ^Tellluaa 

Common  Huel 

Delicate 

RedVubot 
Cob 

not  yet  borne 

CkitkaeA  T^tca 

Spttiith  ChMtattk 

Pferftet 

beanfteely 

MonaViA  MonadbI^. 

CtMirm. 

• 

PtattSPiOM 

Stone  Pine 

l^TBAlTD.  Moiroor'N. 

OnagrAriit, 

THk|Mibic6inl« 

ChL  Wat  Caltei|w 

PoiiTOA^.   MONS^CXA. 

Mmticem 

MdMnpitetum 

Banana 

pandklaca 

Planbdn 

HBZA^jfD«.MoNay:inA. 

Brome&kocm. 

BmahUaAnAmu 

PlncMmple 

New  ProridcoM 

Under    giam  in 
•rlnter 

bean  flredy 

. 

Jamaica  Oreen 
Blaefc  Ripley 

notyetbonie 

Bnsilian  acariet 

Doable  SugarJoaf 

MombVia  Hbxa'udb. 

Vdima 

Cdoornudfen 

CoooaKttt 

. 

Verj  delicate 

Dna^cxA  HBZA'2a>Bi:A, 

Pdima, 

Pha^nhs  dactyliftn 
imiiitani' 

DatePklm 
SmattDaCePMm 

-       -*      - 

Haidj 
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PART  II. 

REVIEWS. 


Abt.  L     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London* 
VoLVU.  Partin. 

This  part  contains  fourteen  articles  and  three  plates ;  two 
of  the  plates  are  of  crocuses,  and  the  third  is  a  meteorologi* 
cal  diagram. 

37.  An  Account  of  Scotch  Pears.    By  Mr.  A,  Gorrie,  C«M.H.S.> 
Dated  November,  1827. 

The  essence  of  this  paper  may  be  considered  as  given  in 
Mr.  Gorrie's  communication  {Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1.))  dated 
December,  1827;  but  sixty-two  sorts  are  here  described,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  that  the  varieties  which  come  into  use  in 
November  are  too  numerous,  while  those  for  winter  and 
spring  supply  are  far  too  limited.  The  same  five  sorts  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Gorrie,  and  figured  from  his  drawings  in 
Gard.  Mag,  supra,  as  ornamental  trees,  are  here  also  recom- 
mended and  figured. 

S8.  An  Account  of  some  Varieties  of  the  jfppU  tohich  have  been 

found  to  succeed  in  a  Garden  in  Ross^^hire^  Latitude  57°  34^  54^' 

N. ;  xnith  descriptions  of  Five  New  Seedling  Apples,     By  Sir 

George  Steuart  Mackenzie,    Bart.  F.H.S.     Read  March  20. 

1827. 

These  varieties  are  as  follow :  1.  Herefordshire  Pearmain ; 
2.  Kirke's  Golden  Reinette;  3.'Wormsley  Pippin;  4.  Kerry 
Pippin;  5.  Devonshire  Quarrenden;  6.  Northern  Greening; 
7.  Norfolk  Coleman ;  8.  the  Brown  Apple ;  9.  Peach  Apple ; 
10.  Pomme  de  Neige;    11.  Blenheim  or  Woodstock  Pippin ; 

12.  Hollandbury,  fSso  known  as  Kirke's  Scarlet  Admirable; 

13.  Scarlet  Pearmain;  14.  Court  of  Wick;  15.  Alexander; 
16.  Loan's  Pearmain.  On  the  wall  **  I  have  the  following, 
among  others  less  uncommon  in  this  country : "  1.  Reinette 
de  Canada;  2.  Margil;  S.  Beauty  of  Wilts;  4.  Hughes's 
Golden  Pippin.     Sir  George  has  also  raised  the  following 
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sorts  from  seeds:    1.  Klinellan  Apple;  2.  Contin  Reinette; 
3.  the  Coul  Blush  Apple ;  4.  the  Sweet  Topaz  Apple. 

39.  On  the  Cubivation  of  the  Stratoberry.    By  Sir  George  Steuart 

Mackenzie,  Bart.,  F.H.S.      Read  March  4.  1828. 

Good  sorts  of  strawberries  will  very  probably  be  mixed  with 
bad  sorts,  if  you  neglect' to  destroy  the  young  plants  that  rise 
from  seed  from  the  decayed  berries  in  established  plant- 
ations. Consequently,  treating  the  Alpine  strawberry  as  an 
annual  is  unadvisable,  in  connrmation  of  which  opinion,  we 
may  refer  to  the  French  practice,  (p.  124.)  The  French, 
having  had  till  lately  almost  no  other  strawberry  than  the 
Alpine,  have  carried  its  cultivation  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection than  we  have  done ;  the  fruit  is  larger,  and  they  have 
the  plants  in  bearing  from  July  till  December,  and  under 
glass,  in  some  places,  all  the  winter. 

40.  Journal  of  Meteorological  Obseroations  made  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chistvich^  during  the  Year  1827. 
By  Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S. 

Twenty-nine  pages  of  figures.  See  Gard.  Mag.  vol.  iii. 
p.  176. 

41.  An  Account  of  the  Manner  of  training  the  Vine  upon  open 
JVallSf  at  Thomery^  near  Fontamebleau,  By  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son, F.H.S.     Read  March  4.  182$. 

This  paper,  Mr.  Robertson  inform  us,  is  collected  from  the 
best  French  authorities,  and  especially  from  I^elieur's  Pomone 
Fran^oisFj  and  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1827.  In  a  note  to  it, 
**  by  order  of  the  Council,"  it  is  stated  that,  though  not  ori- 
ginal, the  usual  practice  is  departed  from,  from  the  useful 
nature  of  the  communication.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  its 
essence  with  due  care. 

;  The  grapes  of  Fontainebleau  are  chiefly  raised  in  the  village 
of  Thomery,  on  a  poor,  strong,  clayey  soil,  and  on  the  north 
,    side  of  a  hilly  sloping  to  the  Seine. 

Walls  and  TreiUage.  —  The  walls  are  8  ft.  high,  built  of 
clay,  plastered  or  washed  over  with  mortar  of  lime  and  sand, 
an^  covered  by  a  coping  of  boards  or  straw,  projecting  9  or 
10  in.  on  each  side.  The  treillage  is  formed  of  upright  rails 
18  or  20  in.  apart,  with  horizontal  rods  9  or  10  in.  apart. 
The  south,  west,  and  eastern  sides  of  the  walls  are  employed. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  culture  are,  allowing  only 
two  branches  to  proceed  from  each  vine,  and  planting  the 
vines  several  feet  from  the  walL    The  spurring  system  of 
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pruning  is  employed,  and  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  success  de- 
pends principally  on  these  three  particulars. 

The  main  branches  of  each  particular  vine  plant  assumes, 
above  ground,  the  form  of  the  letter  T{^.C1j)»  each  arm 
being  4  ft.  long, 
the  spurs  6  in. 
apart,  and  the 
upright  stem 
being  shorter 
or  longer  ac- 
cordingly as 
the  two  arms 
or  horizontal 
branches  are 
higher  or  lower 

on  the  wall.  ^ifig.fS^.)  The  horizontal  l)ranches  are  placed 
18  in.  apart,  the  lowest  being  6  in.  from  the  ground,  so  that  a 
wall  8  ft.  high  will  contain  five  lines  of  mother  branches. 
^^fig^^lC)  If  the  plants  are  all  planted  on  one  side,  their  stems 


mi 
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at  the  base  of  the  wall  will  be  18  in.  apart;  but  in  very  poor 
situations  they  are  planted  on  both  sides  of  north  walls,  and 
the  stems  of  those  on  the  north  side  brought  through  holes 
in  the  wall  to  the  south  side,  (^i  6i.  a.)      .i>f  •  ^ 
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Preparation  of  the  Borders^  —  The  upper  sta*atum  of  18  iik 
is  trenched,  well  manured,  and  such  a  slc^  given  as  will 
throw  oiF  heavy  rains. 

Selection  of  Cuttings  and  Planting,  —  Cuttings  are  preferred, 
because  they  can  choose  them  from  any  plant,  or  even  shoot, 
which  has  produced  an  improved  variety  of  fruit  The  cut- 
tings, which  are  called  croisettes,  are  about  2  (L  in  length, 
Snerally  with  an  inch  of  old  wood  attached.  In  the  monl£  df 
arch,  they  are  planted  1  ft.  deep,  in  a  row  parallel  with 
the  wall,  4  ft.  distant  from  it  and  leaning  towards  it,  and  18  in. 
apart  in  the  row;  three  eyes  being  left  on  the  upper  end  of 
each  cutting.  The  young  shoots  made  from  the  cuttings  are 
tied  to  stakes  the  first  summer,  and  the  second  spring  only  the 
strongest  shoot  is  left  on  each  plant.  This  shoot  is  shortened 
to  three  eyes,  and  a  trench  being  opened  in  a  direction  from 
the  plant  to  the  wall,  1 1  in.  deep,  the  whole  plant  is  buried  in 
it,  except  the  three  buds  on  the  young  wood.  This  is  the 
£rst  step  in  the  journey  of  the  plant  to  the  wall,  and  the 
operation,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  called  provigner  in 
some  districts,  is  repeated  every  spring,  t'dl  the  plant  reaches 
the  wall ;  which  at  Thomery  it  generally  does  in  three  years. 

In  some  of  the  gardens  at  Montreuil,  and  in  that  of  De- 
couffle  in  Paris,  the  cuttings  are  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  where  they  remain  two  years,  and  the  third  spring  they  are 
taken  up  and  planted  4>  or  5  ft.  distant  from  the  wall,  and  their 
stems  laid  down  at  full  length  so  as  to  reach  the  wall  at  once, 
much  in  the  manner  employed  by  Mr.  Judd  {Enct/c,  ofGard,^ 
§  2961.),  but  without  cutting,  instead  of  which,  stones  or 
brickbats  are  laid  here  and  there  on  the  shoots,  which  stimu- 
late them  to  throw  out  roots.  It  must  be  observed  that  in 
Mr.  Judd's  case,  and  also  at  Montreuil  and  other  gardens  at 
Paris,  the  soil  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  much  richer  than  at 
Thomery. 

**  At  Thomery,"  Mr.  Robertson  observes,  **  the  vines 
being  planted  closer  have  a  more  limited  range  for  food, 
and  the  numerous  roots  produced  by  the  frequent  laying  in  of 
the  stems,  occupy  the  border  so  fully  as  to  prevent  any  re- 
dundancy of  moisture  or  excess  of  nutriment;  and  instead  of 
a  rank  luxuriant  growth,  they  are  furnished  with  short,  well 
ripened  shoots,  closely  set  with  bearing  eyes,  which,  when  the 
ground  is  well  manured,  seldom  fail  to  afford  abundant  crops. 

7%^  sort  <)f  grape  most  in  repute  at  Thomery  is  the  Fon- 
tainebleau  or  Royal  Muscadine. 

Training  and  Winter  pruning.  —  This  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  an  inspection  of  the  figure  {Jg*  62). 
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'  (<  During  the  formation  of  the  cordons,  the  spurs  on  their 
arms  will  successively  come  into  bearing,  and  each  when 
pruned  down  at  the  season  to  two  or  three  eyes,  will  produce 
as  many  shoots  with  fruit.  Of  these,  at  the  next  winter's 
pruning,  only  the  lowest  shoot  is  to  be  suffered  to  remain, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  cut  back  to  one,  two,  or 
three  eyes,  accor(ling  to  its  strength.  The  eyes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spurs  are  very  small  and  much  crowded,  there  arc  at 
least  six  within  the  space  of  one  sixth  part  of- an  inch;  when 
the  spurs  are  cut  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches,  these 
small  eyes  are  robbed  by  those  above  them;  but  when  tlie 
spurs  are  cut  short  immediately  above  these  eyes,  they  then 
break,  deveiope  themselves,  and  produce  good  bunches.  Of 
this  the  vignerons  of  Thomery  are  well  aware;  they  never 
leave  their  spurs  more  than  one  inch  long,  and  sometimes 
less :  by  which  means  they  always  keep  the  bearing  wood  at 
home ;  end  extraordinar}'  as  it  may  appear,  spurs  that  have 
borne  for  twenty  years  are  no  more  than  one  inch  long. 
Should  more  than  two  shoots  break  from  a  spur,  all  *above 
that  number  are  suppressed,  and  not  more  than  two  bunches 
are  left  on  each  of  these,  for  a  moderate  crop  of  good  grapes 
proves  of  greater  value  than  a  more  abundant  crop  of  inferior 
quality.  When  the  space  of  walling  allotted  to  the  five 
cordons  is  completely  occupied,  about  8  ft.  square  or  64r 
square  feet  are  filled,  and  the  produce  calculated  on  is  SSO 
bunches ;  for  each  arm  being  4  ft.  long,  and  furnished  with 
spurs  6  inches  apart,  the  two  arms  will  carry  16  spurs  of  two 
eyes  each ;  and  allowing  two  bunches  to  every  eye,  each  tier 
or  cordon  should  bear  64  bunches,  the  number  on  five 
oordons  will  consequently  amount  to  320. 

*'  This  precise  length  of  4  ft.  to  each  arm  has  been  deter- 
mined by  experience  to  be  the  fittest;  the  vignerons  found 
dmt  when  the  arms  were  left  of  a  greater  length,  the  spurs  in 
the  centre  gradually  declined,  and  good  bunches  were  pro- 
duced only  at  the  extremities  of  the  cordon;  but  when 
reduced  to  4  ft.,  the  spurs  on  the  whole  length  were  perfect, 
their  eyes  well  filled,  and  the  bunches  of  fruit  fine  and  well 
swelleci. 

**  Training  in  cordons  after  this  manner  affords  these 
additional  advantages ;  every  portion  of  the  wall  is  equally 
furnished  with  bearing  wood,  and  when  once  the  cordons  are 
completed,  the  pruning  and  training  becomes  so  uniform  and 
simple  that  it  may  be  intrusted  to  any  intelligent  workman. 
But  what  renders  this  practice  of  still  greater  value  in  this 
eoutttry  is,  that  the  fruit  on  these  small  spurs  alwajfs  ripens 
earlier  than  on  the  stronger  wood. 
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**  When  vines  are  trained  with  more  than  one  cordon,  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  lower  tiers 
will  eventually  become  enfeebled  by  th«  more  powerful  vege- 
tation and  shade  of  those  above  them ;  but  when  the  vine  is 
limited  to  one  cordon,  it  maintains  that  one  in  vigour  under 
any  such  circumstances  of  privation. 

**  Might  not  training  on  these  principles,  if  accommodated  to 
their  peculiar  natures,  be  applied  with  advantage  to  our  pear 
trees  on  walls,  and  apple  trees  on  espaliers;  it  would  pro- 
bably counteract  their  tendency  to  run  naked  at  the  lower 
parts  and  centre,  and  bear  only  at  the  extremities. 

<^  When  pruning  their  vines,  the  vignerons  avoid  cutting 
close  to  the  eyes,  lest  they  might  be  injured  by  the  wood 
dying  down  to  them ;  the  wood  of  the  vine,  from  its  spongy 
nature  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  alburnum,  not  healing 
readily,  and  being  liable  to  decay  at  a  wound.     To  guard 

against  this,  they  always  cut  midway  between  the  eyes, 
oping  the  cut  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  shoot,  so  that  the 
eye  may  not  be  damaged  by  its  bleeding.  They  are  also  careiul 
to  inflict  no  wounds  unnecessarily,  and  those  they  do  make 
they  finish  off  in  the  neatest  manner. 

"  The  season  they  generally  prefer  for  the  winter  pruning  is 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
before  the  first  movement  of  the  sap  takes  place.  The 
earliest  pruned  vines  are  found  to  break  first." 

Summer  Prufiing  or  Training.  —  Cut  out  weak  shoots,  un- 
less any  should  become  necessary  to  replace  failures  in  the 
spurs. 

<<  As  premature  summer  pruning  is  productive  of  the  same 
bad  effects  as  follow  late  summer  training,  in  occasioning 
wasteful  bursts  of  sap,  it  is  considered  prudent,  before  the 
Gftronger  shoots  are  cleared  off,  to  wait  until  the  wood  has  ac- 
quired some  consistence,  and  until  new  channels  are  prepared 
lor  the  expenditure  of  the  sap  by  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves." 

Stripping  a  plant  of  its  leaves  and  shoots  suddenly  always 
gives  a  shock  to  its  vegetation,  and  therefore  should  be  very 
carefully  and  gradually  performed,  until  the  grapes  are  set. 

Pinching  or  Stopping  the  Young  Wood.  —  This  accelerates 
the  maturity  of  the  shoots,  and  swells  the  buds  of  the  spurs. 
At  Thorn  ery  the  young  wood  is  pinched  after  the  bud  is  set. 
<*  Should  it  appear  that  the  shoots  of  the  extremities  im- 
poverish those  of  the  centre,  the  former  are  pinched  repeatedly 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored.        \^^ 

**  When  the  vignerons  of  Thomery,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  system,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  made  a 
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practice  of  planting  their  vines  far  apart,  their  growth  was  so 
iuxfiriant  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  a 
distance  of  2  ft.  between  each  cordon,  and  even  that  was 
found  insufficient  as  they  shot  beyond  it,  and  could  only  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  repeatedly  cutting  in  the  young  wood, 
though  in  ah  advanced  state;  but  since  they  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  close  planting,  and  by  a  judicious  selection 
have  procured  varieties  which  grow  more  kindly,  pinching 
alone  is  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  order." 
^^  Care  ^  the  Fruit.  —  Cut  off  the  extremities  of  long 
bunches,  for  they  generally  ripen  late.  Let  only  two  remain 
on  a  shoot  Thin  the  berries  of  close  bunches,  and  remove 
insects.  When  the  bunch  is  three  fourths  ripe,  take  off  a 
few  leaves  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  colour  the  fruit.  ^  In 
doing  this,  the  leaf  is  torn  off  at  the  extremity  of  the  foot- 
stalk, which  isJeft,-i)#biiMl4e- attract  the  3ftp»{;Pl.  The 
bunches  are  frequently  put  in  hair  bags,  to  protect  them  from 
birds;  but  more  commonly  they  are  screened  with  cloths, 
matting  of  straw  or  bass,  or  with  fern,  which,  late  in  the 
season,  is  removed  during  the  middle  of  fine  days,  and  which 
will  preserve  fruit  on  the  trees  till  Christmas.(^  [This  we 
saw  done  in  M.  Decouffle's  garden  in  October  last,  and  found 
some  of  the  grapes  still  hanging  on  the  end  of  his  house  in 
the  first  week  of  January,  1829,  which  he  expected  to 
keep  there  till  February.] 

^  None  but  the  driest  weather  is  chosen  for  gathering  in 
tKe  crop,  it  would  quickly  spoil  if  stored  moist  The  bunches 
are  handled  with  nicety,  and  only  by  the  stalk,  to  preserve 
the  bloom;  those  intended  for  keeping  are  cut  before  they 
are  quite  ripe.  Some  are  spread  on  beds  of  fern,  others  are 
hung  up  on  hair  lines  in  reverse,  with  the  shoulders  down,  as 
that  position  prevents  the  berries  from  lying  so  close  as  to 
rot.'^  (3 

Tillage  and  Manuring.  —  The  ground  is  hoed  twice  a  year, 
after  the  summer  training,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  but 
never  dug.  The  sur&ce  b  always  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
kx)6e  to  admit  the  air  and  dews.  Old,  light,  warm  manure  is 
hoed  in,  every  three  years. 

The  superiority  of  the  Thomery  culture  is  attributed  to  the 
following  peculiarities  of  practice,  to  which  we  would  add  the 
spur  method  of  pruning. 

**  1st  To ^le  judicious  choice  of  cuttings,  the  vignerons 
never  making  use  of  any^  but  such  as  have  borne  the  best  and 
finest  fruits. 

<^  2d.  By  planting  the  vines  at  a  distance  from  the  wall, 
and  by  frequently  laying  the  shoots  until  they  reach  the  wal)| 
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the  vines  acquire  abundance  of  roots  upon  the  surface.  Also, 
by  the  close  planting,  from  which  all  undue  luxuriitnoe  is 
restrained ;  by  this  means  the  branches  complete  their  growth 
within  the  bounds  prescribed,  and  ripen  their  wood  eanv. 

"  Sd.  By  limiting  each  plant  to  only  one  cordon,  with  two 
arms,  right  and  left,  the  entire  extent  of  both  not  exceeding 
8  ft.  The  energies  of  the  roots,  confined-  to  so  small  a 
space,  nourish  the  bearing  wood  more  effectually  and  more 
equally,  and  bring  the  fruit  to  greater  perfection. 

"  4th.  To  the  prdecting  coping,  which  protects  the  vine  and 
fruit  from  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  and  intercepts  and  retains 
the  heat  radiating  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  and  of  the  soil. 

**  5th.  Thesloping  disposition  ofthe  ground  also  contributes 
to  their  success,  as  it  prevents  any  accumulation  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and  preserves  them  sound  and 
healthy.*' 

Mr.  Robertson  judiciously  concludes,  "  we  too  frequently 
err,  in  making  our  borders  for  vines  or  peaches  deeper  than 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  can  reach.  Their  depth 
$houId  always  be  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  climate. 
In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  France,  where  the  summer  heat 
is  powerful,  and  penetrates  deeply,  if  S  or  4  ft.  be  necessary, 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  where  it  is  comparatively  feeble, 
one  half  the  depth  may  be  sufficient,  and  a  greater  would 
prove  pernicious." 

We  consider  this  paper  as  a  very  important  one ;  indeed 
by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  volume  of  these 
Transactions,  We  would  recommend  the  young  gardener 
and  the  amateur  to  study  it  in  connection  with  the  method  of 
vine  culture,  described  in  Gard.  Mag.,  voLiii.  p.  145.,  and  of 
pear  culture,  in  the  current  volume,  p.  60.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  unfruitfulness  of  wall  trees  in  this  country  is  owing  to 
the  too  great  depth  and  richness  of  the  borders,  and  the  con- 
tinual cropping  and  digging  of  their  surfaces.  Hitt  showed 
this  nearly  a  century  ago,  as  our  correspondent  Hiver  has 
done  in  a  preceding  Number,  but  still  we  find  the  borders 
cropped,  and  the  trees  wasting  themselves  in  young  shoots  in 
even  the  best  gardens.  We  wish  the  Council  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  would  make  a  general  tour  of  the  country, 
and  criticise  every  kitchen-garden  severely,  so  as  eventually 
to  teach  gardeners  to  read  with  more  profit  than,  we  are 
afraid,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  We  repeat  our  re- 
quest, that  our  young  readers  will  study  Judd,  the  above 
paper,  F.  N.  B.,  and  Hiver,  and  shape  their  practice  accord- 
ingly when  they  become  masters. 
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42.  Observatiotu  on  the   Ctdtivation   of  St&oe  Plants.     By  Sir 

Edward  Poore,  Bart*  F.H.S.     Read  July  17.  1828. 

Disliking  plants  in  pots,  the  writer  formed  a  conservatory 
for  stove  plants,  32  ft.  by  20  ft.  and  IS^  ft.  high,  with  a  span 
roof.  In  a  pit  the  size  of  the  house  (except  the  space 
necessary  for  the  flues  and  walk),  4  ft.  deep,  and  filled  with 
turiy  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with  a  stratnm  of  leaves  at 
the  bottom,  he  turned  out  all  his  stove  plants,  which  throT^ 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  average  heat 
was  75^  in  the  shade,  *^  falling  at  night  sometimes  as  low  as 
50^;  the  atmosphere  has  been  saturated  with  moisture  by 
keeping  the  walks  and  flues  flooded  with  water;  steaming 
was  employed  as  long  as  fires'  were  used,  and  syringing  at  all 
times." 

43.  On  a  Method  of  obtaining  late  Motoers  of  Ranunculuses.     Bj 
Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.H.S.    Read  September  16.  1828. 

V  The  beds  are  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  bnt  ^the 
surfece  is  kept  as  low  as  the  path, '  in  order  to  retaiii 
Uiointiirej  thrTimti  aro  dihhlrri  imrhTTTTf  thr  nnnal  drpthj  and 
the  ground  immediately  afterwards  well  watered  with  lime- 
water,  Hflt  enly  because  the  imiuneulua  deWghtS'iu  nmistuif.f>» 
but  to  destroy  the  worms,  which  are  otherwise  apt  to  draw  the 
roots  from  their  places.  Afterwards  the  ,  bod -w -kept  weH 
watereil  with  clear  cow-duns  water,  until  the  foliage  makes  its 
appearance.  The  beds  are  then  kept  shaded,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  five  or  six  in  the  evening,  till  the  bloom  is  over. 
For  a  bloom  in  September  or  October,  plant  about  the 
middle  of  July.  For  a  bloom  all  the  season  commence  in 
February,  and  plant  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  in  Sep- 
tember plant  in  a  frame,  and  you  will  have  a  bloom  about 
January  or  February^  [In  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Munich,  a 
bloom  of  ranunculus  and  of  other  plants  is  kept  up  all  the 
year,  by  the  above  and  similar  practices.]  During  last  autumn, 
Mr.  Groom  exhibited  his  ranunculuses  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  ;  and,  we  believe,  he  has  received  a 
medal  for  them. 

44.  On  the  proper  Management  of  Plants,  during  their  Voyage 
from  China  to  England.     By  Mr.  John  Damper  Parks,  F.H.b., 

Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  F.H.S.,  at  Bognor,  Sauex. 

The  case  used  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Lindley. 
{Encyc.  of  Gard.,  §  1405.)  The  plants  being  planted,  the 
soil  is  covered  with  moss  to  keep  it  moist  and  in  its  place ; 
this  moss  is  crossed  with  laths,  which  are  nailed  tightly  down. 
Place  them  in  the  poop,  or  some  other  part  of  the  ship,  where 
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they  will  get  plenty  of  sun  and  light;  shade,  if  they  appear 
to  receive  too  much  sun ;  open  the  glazed  sides  in  the  day- 
time, and  cover  them  with  tarpawling  late  in  the  evening.  In  a 
hot  climate,  open  the  boxes  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible. 
In  transferring  plants  from  a  tropical  to  a  colder  latitude 
water  sparingly  so  as  to  stint  their  growth,  iHXoriwcy  being 
a  great  disadvantage  with  reference  to  such  changes.  Cut- 
tings of  such  plants  as  Azalea  indica  may  be  brought  to 
England,  planted  under  bell-glasses,  so  as  to  exclude  the  salt 
atmosphere. 

45.  An  Account  of  a  Cherry  Orchard  at  Hylands,  near  Chelmsford^ 
the  Seat  of  Peter  Ccesar  Laboucherey  Esq,  F.H.S.  By  Mr.  John 
Smith,  the  Gardener. 

This  cherry  garden  we  described  in  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  iii. 
p.  396. 

46.  An  Account  of  an  easy  Method  of  destroying  Caterpillars  on 
Gooseberry  Bushes.  By  Mr.  Richard  Willianis,  Gardener  to 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President. 

Quicklime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  was  sprinkled  on  the 
bushes,  *^  taking  up  the  lime  in  my  hands  at  first,  and  after- 
wards in  a  small  wooden  spoon,  standing  on  the  side  from 
which  the  wind  blew,  and  dashing  it  in  among  the  leaves  of 
each  bush;"  afterwards,  "  I  placed,  with  my  hands,  round  the 
bottom  of  the  stem  of  every  bush,  about  half  a  pint  of  lime, 
to  prevent  the  caterpillars  climbing  up."  Strong  lime-water, 
we  consider  a  much  better  mode,  because  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  throw  in  the  lime  in  such  a  way  as  to  touch  every  cater- 
pillar, which,  however,  may  be  done  with  water.  At  all 
events,  if  powdered  lime  is  to  be  used,  it  is  well  to  syringe  the 
bushes  first,  in  order  that  the  powder  may  adhere,  as  was 
done  by  Mr.  Sweet  of  Bristol,  and  published  in  the  Horf. 
Trans.y  vol.  v.  p.  76.     (See  Ericyc.  ofGard.^  {  4665.) 

47.  On  the  Culture  (yf  the  Potato*      By  llioroas  Andrew  Knight, 

Ksq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President. 

"  I  have  been  led  to  endeavour  to  ascertain,  by  a  course  of 
experiments,  the  mode  of  culture  by  which  the  largest  and 
most  regular  produce  of  potatoes,  and  of  the  best  quality, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  least  extent  and  value  of  ground; 
and  having  succeeded  best  by  deviating  rather  widely  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  culture,  I  send  the  following  account  of 
the  results  of  my  experiments.*' 

The  soil  was  shallow  on  a  rock,  it  was  collected  with  a 
plough  into  high  ridges  4  ft.  wide,  and  whole  potatoes  were 
then  planted  6  in.  apart,  in  a  deep  furrow  made  along  the 
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centre  and  highest  part  of  each  ridge:  manure  was  intro- 
duced over  the  potatoes,  and  mould  was  added  so  as  to  cover 
rather  deeply.  As  usual  with  Mr.  Knight's  experiments,  at 
least  as  related  in  these  Transactions^  something  occurred 
to  render  the  result  less  complete  than  it  otherwise  would, 
have  been.  "  A  colony  of  rabbits''  did  a  goo<l  deal  of 
damage,  and  *'  pheasants"  had  eaten  many  of  the  tubers 
which  the  rabbits  had  exposed  to  view;  but  the  remaining 
produce  per  acre  exceeded  539  bushels  of  82  lb.  each, 
9  lb.  being  allowed  in  every  bushel  on  account  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  earth  which  adhered  to  them. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  nearly  that  which  .is  practised  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  farmers  in  Scotland,  only  they  do  not 
generally  require  to  raise  the  soil  on  account  of  its  poverty  or 
shallowness,  but  sometimes  they  do,  on  account  of  a  wet 
bottom.  When  sets  are  put  in  every  third  furrow,  the  dung 
is  frequently  put  over  them ;  when  in  the  furrows  of  ridgelets, 
most  frequently  under  them,  but  sometimes  also  over  them. 
Mr.  Knight's  experiment,  therefore,  has  no  claim  to  novelty ; 
the  produce,  however,  certainly  appears  extraordinary,  but 
to  us,  at  least,  not  so,  when  we  remark  the  way  in  which  it 
was  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear  that  an  acre  of  ground 
was  planted,  and  the  produce  measured,  but  *^  having  found 
my  crops  of  potatoes  to  be  in  the  last  three  years,  during 
which  I  alone  have  accurately  adopted  the  mode  of  culture 
above  described,  much  greater  than  they  had  ever  previously 
been,  as  well  as  of  excellent  quality,  /  was  led  to  ascertain  the 
amount  in  weight  which  an  acre  of  ground^  such  as  I  have  de» 
rcribed,  the  soil  of  which  was  naturally  poor  and  shallaw^  would 
prodiiceJ^ 

Every  farmer  knows  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  to  draw  conclusions,  with  reference  to  acres,  from  results 
that  have  taken  place  on,  perhaps,  a  few  square  yards.  A 
ffood  crop  of  the  yam  in  East  Lothian  seldom  exceeds  400 
bushels  per  English  acre.  Mr.  Kniffht  is  ^*  much  inclined  to 
think  that  he  has  raised,  and  shall  raise  in  the  present  year, 
1828,  nearly  as  large  a  produce  per  acre  of  the  small,  early, 
ash-leaved  kidney,"  In  a  postscript,  dated  March,  1829,  he 
states  ^  somewhat  contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  produce 
of  the  small  early  potato  exceeded  very  considerably  that  of 
the  large  one  above  mentioned ;  being  per  acre  665  bushels 
of  82  pounds."     (See  Gard.  Mag,j  vol.  iv.  p.  147.) 

We  shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Knight,  if  he  will 
state,  not  merely  the  contents  of  the  surface,  but  the  length 
and  breadth  from  which  the  above  calculation,  and  that 
relating  to  the  crop  of  539  bushels,  were  made;  also,  to  a  cer< 
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tftin  friend  near  Haddington,  to  let  us  know  the  heaviest  crop 
ef  potatoes  he  has  ever  heard  of  having  been  grown  in 
Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  would  much  oblige  us  by  similar 
information  with  regard  to  Ireland. 

49.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pine-Apde.    Bj  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.&c.  President.    Read  August  19.  1828. 

That  no  part  of  this  paper  may  be  lost  on  our  readers,  we 
shall  give  it  entire,  which  we  are  not  sorry  to  do,  confessing 
ourselves  unable,  either  satisfactorily  to  abridge  it,  or  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  it  that  would  not,  we  fear,  be  attributed 
to  our  prejudices.  (See  Encyc.  ofGard.^  p.  5S8 — 540.,  and  the 
first  article  of  Retrospective  Criticism,  in  the  present  Number.) 

**  I  have  now  completed  a  long  course  of  experiments  upon  the  culture 
of  the  pine-apple  in  the  dry  stove,  the  object  of  which  ha»  been  to  ascertain 
the  means  by  which  that  species  of  fruit  might  be  most  advantageonsly 
grown^  and  particularly  at  those  periods  of  the  year,  when  the  scarcity  of 
other  fruits  gives  it  an  additional  value.  In  these  experiments  I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  excess  of  drought,  and  of  moisture; 
and  of  very  high,  and  of  very  low,  temperature.  I  have,  of  course,  sacri- 
ficed many  plants  in  experiments,  which  I  neither  found,  nor  expected  to 
find,  successful;  but  from  these  1  have  derived  information,  which,  I 
believe,  will  prove  useful  to  the  cultivators,  and  advantageous  to  the  con* 
sumers,  of  that  species  of  fruit.* 

**  The  effects  of  a  veir  dry  atmosphere  necessarily  were  an  inspissated 
state  of  the  sap  of  the  plant,  and  this,  as  it  does  in  all  other  similar  case^ 
led  to  the  formation  of  blossom  buds  and  of  fruity  and  it  thus  operated 
upon  some  pine-apple  plants  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  even  the  scions 
from  their  roots  to  rise  from  the  soil  with  an  embryo  pine-apple  upon  the 
head  of  each,  and  every  plant  to  show  fruit,  in  a  very  short  time,  whatever 
were  its  state  and  age. 

*'  Yeiy  low  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  much  light,  by  retarding 
and  dimmishing  the  expenditure  of  sap  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  compa^ 
ratively  with  its  creation,  produced  nearly  similar  effects,  and  caused  an 
injuriously  early  appearance  of  fruit. 

**  Very  high  temperature,  if  accompanied  with  a  sufficiently  humid  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  I  found  beneficial  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  under  a 
curvilinear  iron-roofed  house,  for  this  admitted  as  much  light  even  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  as  the  pine-apple  plants  appeared  to  require. 

"  Many  months  previous  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Daniel's  very  excel- 
lent communication  in  the  fVanioctiom  of  this  Sqpiety  \Gard*  Mag.,  vol.  i. 

"  *  I  have,  in  a  communication  last  year  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
[Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  iv.  p.  565.],  shown  that  the  mould  in  pots  circumstanced 
as  those  which  contain  my  pine-apple  plants  are,  acquires  a  temperature 
very  nearly  equal  to  that,  of  the  i^r^ate  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
house,  but  not  subject  to  such  extensive  variations.  Thus,  if  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  air  within  the  house  during  the  day  be  90%  and  the 
lowest  during  the  night  be  70^,  the  temperature  of  the  mould  in  the  pots 
will  nearlv  approximate  the  arithmetical  mean  80^ :  and  surely  the  intelli- 
gent gardeners  of  the  present  day  must  be  fully  sensible  that  mould  at 
eighty  decrees  is  warm  enough  without  the  aid  of  the  irregular  and  ungo- 
vernable heat  of  a  bark  bed,  whatever  their  ignorant  predecessors,  who  m*it 
introduced  the  bark  bed  into  the  pine  stove,  may  have  thought* 
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.  S87.]ff  And  without  being,  in  any  degree,  acquainted  with  his  opinions,  I 
ad  placed  unglazed  shallow  earthen  pans  upon  the  flues  of  my  curvilinear- 
roofed  store,  such  as  he  has  recommended,  nearly  in  contact  with  each 
other ;  and  I  had  increased  the  dampness  of  the  air  within  the  house  by 
keeping  the  ground,  which  is  not  pared,  constantly  very  wet.  The  efiects 
of  excess  of  humidity  in  the  air  of  the  house  were,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  had  resulted  from 
drougnt ;  and  the  plants  grew  so  rapidly  as  to  become  soon  too  large  for 
the  spaces  allotted  to  them  without  mdicating,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
a  disposition  to  show  fruit.  By  subjecting  these  plants  to  the  influences 
of  the  drier  atmosphere,  their  exuberance  of  growth  was  soon  chedced ; 
and  the  production  of  fruit  immediately  followed  in  every  season  of  the 
year,  provided  that  a  sufficiently  hkh  temperature  was  given. 

**  I  have  never  cultivated  the  White  Providence  pine-apple,  because  I 
never  thought  it  worth  culture ;  nor  any  of  the  large  varieties,  except 
a  very  few  of  the  Enville ;  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  plant  which  has 
not  miited  within  less  than  twenty  months  of  the  period  at  which  the 
sucker  was  taken  from  the  parent  plant ;  and  the  suckers  were  invariably 
taken  off  at  the  same  time  with  the  fruit.  The  utmost  horizontal  space 
which  I  have  ever  allowed  to  any  plant,  has  not  exceeded  23  bj^  24  in. 
during  the  latter  half  of  its  life,  and  less  than  half  that  space  during  the 
preceding  part  of  it,  and  I,  in  consequence,  have  never  had  a  pine»> 
apple  whicn  has  weighed  quite  4  lb.*  But  I  possess,  at  the  present  mo» 
ment  succession  plants  of  the  greatest  excellence,  and  such  as  I  could 
cause  to  bear  fruit  of  very  great  weight,  if  I  chose  to  give  them  age  and 
space;  for,  comparatively  with  the  age  and  spaces  allotted  to  the  plants 
in  my  fruiting-house,  the  fruit  of  my  older  plants  is  of  very  large  size,  and, 
in  every  respect,  exce^ingly  perfect  i  also  obtain  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  produce  without  having  ever  many  pineapples  ripe  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year ;  and  I  can  venture  con^ently  to  assert  that  1  could, 
without  difficulty,  in  properly  constructed  stoves,  cause  crops  of  pine- 
apples to  ripen  regularly,  and  without  failure,  at  any  appointed  period  of 
the  year.  Some  varieties  of  the  pine-apple  appear  to  me  to  be  capable  of 
aoquirinc  a  Tery  high  state  of  perfection  under  a  curvilinear  iron  roof,  in  the 
most  unTavourable  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  most  excellent  fruit  of  the 
species,  in  my  estimation,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  has  been  that  of  the  St. 
Vincent's  or  Green  Olive,  in  the  middle  of  winter  ,*  and  my  guests  have,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  unanimously  coincided  with  me  in  opinion. 

**  I  have  raised  as  many  succession  plants  as  I  have  wanted,  and  I  hare 
used  a  very  large  number  (comparatively  with  the  extent  of  my  stoves) 
by  placing  my  suckers  and  young  plants  to  take  root  and  grow  over  the 
flues  between  the  larger  plants ;  but  crowns  and  suckers  never  emit  roots 
more  freely,  nor  afibrd  better  plants,  than  they  do  when  placed  in  a  com- 
mon, hotbed. 

**  1  oi^en  plant  suckers  without  detaching  them  from  the  roots  and  stems 
of  the  parent  plants;  and  for  the  puroose  of  receiving  such  roots  and  long 
stems,  I  employ  pots  which  vary  in  depth  from  18  to  S2in.,  with  a  cylin- 
drical diameter  of  1 1  in.  only.  Much  time  is  thus  guned ;  for  plants  thus 
^  raised,  if  properly  managed,  will  afibrd  good  fruit  at  a  year  old ;  and  they 
are  capable,  whilst  youn^,  of  being  very  closely  packed  together. 

"  Under  a  curvilinear  iron  roof,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the  pine- 
apple plants  during  the  first  bright  days  of  the  sprine,  or  the  healthful  ver- 
dant colour  of  their  leaves  will  be  tarnished ;  and  also  to  shade  the  plants 

"  *  Since  the  above  was  written,  1  sent  a  Black  Jamaica  pine-apple  ib 
the  Horticultural  Society,  the  produce  of  a  plant  which  was  some  months 
less  than  two  vears  old,  and  which  was  confined  to  the  space  above 
mentioned,  which  exceeded  4 J  lb.  in  weight;  but  I  hare  had  no  other  quite 
so  heavy. 
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during  the  long  and  bright  days  of  summer,  from  ten  o'dock  in  the  mora^ 
ing  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  or  the  fruit  will  ripen  with  injurious  rapidity 
at  that  sea&on.  For  this  purpose  I  employ  a  net,  of  the  kind  I  use  to 
cover  cherry  trees,  doubled. 

'*  The  gardener  who  has  never  cultivated  pine-apples  in  a  dry  stove  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  giving  water,  he  should  put  as  much  at  once  into  each 
pot  as  will  moisten  the  mould  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  avoid  watering  very 
frequently. 

'*  There  are,  in  different  parts  of  England,  enormous  heaps  of  coal-dust 
lying  at  the  tops  of  the  pits,  of  no  value  whatever,  and  in  situations  where 
pine-apples,  might  be  conveyed  within  three  days  to  Londou,  by  water- 
carriage  ;  and  1  am  perfectly  confident  that  these  may  be  raised  by  the 
mode  of  culture  recommended  in  this  and  former  communications,  at  less 
than  hair  the  expense  now  incurred ;  and  1  do  not  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  that  as  large,  and  even  larger,  pine-apples  may  be  raised  without  than 
with  a  hotbed  of  any  kind.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the  act  of 
giving  a  more  regular'and  uniform  warmth  to  the  roots  than  that  which  can 
be  given  by  the  ever-varying  heut  of  a  bark  bed ;  and  a  sufficiently  humid 
state  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  may  be  regularly  produced  by  many 
different  means.* 

"  Some  gardeners,  however,  have,  as  I  have  been  informed,  wholly  failed 
in  attempts  to  cultivate  pine-apples  without  the  aid  of  a  bark  bed ;  and 
one  case  of  this  kind  has  come  within  my  own  observation.  In  this 
(and  probably  in  all  others)  the  failure  obviously  arose  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house ;  for  the  plants  not  only 
grow  best,  but  the  fruit  acquires,  I  think,  its  highest  state  of  perfection 
when  ripened  in  damp  air,  provided  that  there  be  a  sufficient  change  of  it, 
and  that  too  much  water  be  not  given  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  very 
dry  state  of  the  air  in  the  stove  is  noxious,  I  believe,  to  almost  every  species 
of  plant,  and  particularly  to  the  pine-apple.f 

'*  Whenever  it  is  wished  that  pine-apples  should  be  produced  of  very  lar^ 
size,  it^will  obviously  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  plants  from  bearing  fruit 
till  they  have  acquired  a  greater  a^e  than  mine  have  ever  been  permitted 
to  acquire ;  and  in  such  case  it  will  be  beneficial  to  remove  the  plants 
annually  into  larger  pots.  This,  when  the  pots,  as  well  as  the  plants,  are 
large,  will  not  very  easily  be  done  without  aanger  of  injury  to  the  roots.  It 
has  been  my  custom  to  remove  melon  plants  of  large  size ;  and,  to  preserve 
the  roots  from  injury  in  transplanting,  I  have  had  baskets,  of  loose  texture 
and  coarse  workntanifhip,  and  consequently  of  very  low  price,  made  to  fit  the 
pots  from  which  the  melon  plants  were  to  be  removed;  if  such  baskets  were 
to  be  introduced  into  the  pots  in  which  the  pine-apple  plants  were  placed 
in  the  autumn  of  one  year,  they  would  remain  sufficiently  sound  till  the 
following  autumn,  to  enable  the  gardener  to  remove  plants  of  the  largest 
size  without  any  danger  of  injury  to  their  roots.  It  will  also  be  necessary, 
when  fruit  of  the  largest  size  is  required,  to  place  the  plants,  at  all  periods 
of  their  growth,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other.  Because  the 
leaves  of  the  pine  apple  plants  act  less  efficiently  in  the  generation  of  sap, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  made  to  take  a  perpendicular  direction ;  and  this 
direction  they  are  compelled  to  take  when  they  are  laterally  much  shaded ; 

*  *  Any  person  who  may  be  disposed  to  profit  by  the  foregoing  suggestion 
is  at  full  liberty  to  inspect  my  pine  stoves,  and  shall  receive  any  mformation 
which  I  can  give ;  and  I  can,  with  perfect  confidence,  promise  him  success. 

**  f  Very  dry  air  appears  to  me  to  be  particularly  injurious,  when  it  is 
made  to  come  into  contact  with  the  roots  through  the  .sides  of  a  porous 
and  unglazed  earthen  pot ;  1  suspect,  owing  to  causes  pointed  out  by  M. 
Dut rochet :  see  L* Agent  mmedtai  du  Mouvement  vital;  and  Nouodiei  Re- 
ckerches  sur  PEndosmose  et  PEjrotmote, 
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for  the  leftfcs  of  iSm  ffant,  like  the  steins  of  potato  plants^  are  subject  to 
the  coniicting  wiiieiice  of  gravitation*  and  or  light,  the  one  labouring  to 
fivem  fMrpencKcular,  the  other  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  lenves;  and 
<ilie  comparative  power  of  one  agent  increasing  as  that  of  the  other  decreases. 

**  I  shall  conclude  the  present  communication  with  an  account  of  a  very 
simple  and  efficient  method  of  destroying  the  different  species  of  insect  that 
infest  the  pine^apple  plant,  which  I  have  practised  during  the  Inst  two  yean 
with  perfect  sdbcess.  Pine-apple  plants  are  not  at  all  injured  by  havine 
water  at  the  temperature  of  150°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  thrown  upon  and 
into  them  with  a  syringe.  The  mealy  bug  does  not  appear  to  be  injured  by 
a  single  washing,  or  immersion  for  a  short  time,  in  water  of  the  above  men- 
tioned temperature;  but  if  the  application  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
on  as  many  succesisive  days,  it  wholly  disappears.  My  gardener  has,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  used  water  of  a  higher  temperature  than  150°,  without 
any  injury  to  the  plants ;  but  as  hot  water,  when  applied  in  the  way  above 
mentioned,  will  operate  according  to  the  compound  ratio  of  its  quantity 
and  temperature,  I  would  recommend  the  gardener,  when  he  first  uses  it, 
to  apply  it  to  a  worthless  plant,  and  not  to  use  water  of  quite  so  high  a 
temperature  as  150°.    [See  M'PhmTs  Remem.,  and  Enr,  of  Gard.,  §  291 1.] 

'*  Having  some  red  spiders  upon  the  leaves  of  a  fig  tree  in  the  stove, 
I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  hot  water  upon  these.  The  first 
application  of  it  appeared  only  to  render  them  more  alert  and  active ;  a 
second  appeared  to  have  diminished  their  numbers  very  considerably,  and, 
after  a  third  applictition,  1  could  not  discern  any.  Whether  they  had  died, 
or  marched  off' only,  I  am  ignorant ;  and  the  period  at  which  1  remove  my 
fig  trees  into  the  open  air  having  arrived,  I  had  no  further  opportunity  of 
trying  the  experiment.  I  appli^  the  water  to  the  mature  and  somewhat 
old  leaves  only  of  the  fig  trees. 

"  Noie  by  the  Secretary.  —  March  30. 1829.  During  the  last  season, 
several  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  pine-apple,  managed  as  above  descril>ed, 
were  sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Knight.  They  were  all,  without  exception, 
of  the  very  best  quality  in  point  of  flavour;  the>  were  universally  destitute 
of  fibre,  and,  in  every  respect,  as  perfectly  grown  as  any  I  ever  saw  of  the 
same  size." 


Art.  IL  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  SfC^  published  since  March  last,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting, 

Britain. 

Curtis* t  Botanical  Magaaint,  or  Flowet'Garden  displayed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.   In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3s.  6d.  col.;  3s.  plain. 

No.  XXVI I  for  March,  contains 
S891  to  2897.     Hibiscus  /iliiflorus.    A  mule,  derived  from  H. /iliifldrus, 
and  H,  J76sa  sinensis;  a  charming  plani,  sent  from  the  Mauritius  to  Mr. 


<*  *  The  influence  of  gravitation  upon  the  forms  of  plants  is  still  greater 
than  1  have  inferred  in  my  paper  in  the  Philotophical  Tranttutions  upon 
that  subject.  M.  Dutrochet,  having  used  very  superior  machinery  to  that 
employed  by  me,  discovered  that  if  a  seed  be  made  to  revolve  upon  its 
own  axis,  and  its  axis  of  rotation  made  to  dip  only  a  degree  and  a  half 
below  the  horizontal  line,  the  roots  will  always  take  tlie  descending,  and 
the  germs  the  ascending,  line  of  that  axis." 
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Barclay  of  Buiy  Hill,  by  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.  In  the  Mauritius  it  groWs 
almost  to  a  tree,  and  is  in  blossom  nearly  all  the  year.  At  Bury  Hill  it 
drives  luxuriantly;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  and  their  shades  of  red  bril- 
liant and  elegant.  —  Bilb(irgta  cru^nta ;  Brofneli^cacp.  From  Rio  Janeiro 
to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  1824. —  Coll6mia  (koUa,  glue;  cha- 
racter of  the  s^)  linearis.  From  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  Dr.  Scouler, 
and  others.  —  C.  grandifl6ra.  A  fine  new  annual  species,  from  the  same 
place,  by  the  same  excellent  collectors.  —  C.  heterophyNki.  An  annual, 
nrom  Fort  Vancouver,  by  the  same  collectors.  Professor  Hooker  observes 
tliat  the  genus  Coll6mia  seems  too  closely  allied  to  Gilta,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  —  Frank ^ia  pauciflora ;  FrwnkeindcecB. 
An  under  shrub,  with  short  linear  reflected  leaves,  and  terminal  pink  flowers, 
from  New  Holland  to  the  Kew  Garden.  —  Calceolaria  /K>lifolia.  From 
the  Cordilleras  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Macrae. 

No.  XXV TIL  for  April,  contains 

2898  to  2904.  —  C4rica  (resemblance  to  the  common  fig,  Ficus  Cdrica) 
Paphya  (name  in  East  Indies;  probably  from  Papaya  in  Peru,  whence  the 
plant  was  originally  carried  thitner.}  {fig,  63.)  The  Papaw  Carina,  or  Papaw 
tree.  DioeVia  Dec&n.  Lin.,  Nat.  Ord. 
Inc^rtce  s^dis,  probably  allied  to  Ur- 
ticeae ;  placed  among  the  (Tucurbit^- 
cea  by  Jussieu  but  not  by  Decmj- 
dolle,  among  the  Passifldrse  by 
Richard,  and  among  the  Tric6cca> 
by  Linnaeus.  "  An  upright,  rapidly 
growing,  unbranched  tree,  with  some- 
what of  the  habit  of  a  palm,  the  fb' 
liage  being  large,  and  confined  to  thi: 
top  of  the  tree;  every  part  yielding 
a  slightly  acrid  and  somewhat  milky 
juice."  The  stem  is  occasional  I)' 
found  from  14  to  l5fV.  high  in  our 
stoves,  but  in  the  tropics  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.  and  bears  fruit 
in  three  years,  as  it  will  do  in  tlit.' 
magnificent  stoves  now  erecting  :Lt 
Syon  House.  The  male  and  femuJu 
flowers  are  sometimes  on  difiercnt 
trees,  sometimes  on  the  same  tree, 
and  sometimes  even  hermaphrodite.^^ 
A  tree  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gar* 
den  produced  fruit,  the  seeds  of 
which  yielded  young  plants,  though 
Dr.  Hooker  never  saw  any  hut  male  flowers ;  female  or  hermaphrodite 
flowers  must  have  existed  contemporaneously  on  that  or  on  some  other 
tree,  and  we  confess  we  are  rather  disappointed  that  the  Professor's  ob- 
servations on  this  part  of  the  subject  are  not  more  definite.  The  tree 
alluded  to  flowers  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  bears  fruit  in  the 
autumn  and  earl}'  winter. 

The  flowers  (a)  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  when  the  corolla  falls  away, 
the  germen  in  coming  to  maturity  becomes  pendent :  while  the  tree,  ad- 
vancing in  height,  casts  its  lower  leaves  from  beneath  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruit,  constituting  a  large  oblong  berry  or  pepo  {b\  rests  suspended  upon 
the  leafless  part  of  the  trunk,  like  the  flowers  of  the  C^rcis,  the  spines  of 
GleditschtVi,  or  the  bread  fruit.  The  characters  of  the  fructification  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  every  hitherto  established  natural  order,  **  and  we 
must  wait  till  new  discoveries  will  enable  us  to  connect  it  with  other  vege- 
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table*.  Neverthelen,  if  it  were  absoluteiy  dedrable  to  gire  it  a  station  in 
a  linear  aeries,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I^rticesB." 

Almost  all  the  species  of  Carica  are  natives  of  South  America,  but  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  present  specieo  be  not  indigenous  in  India.  On 
this  subject  a  passace  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Brown's  Botany  of  ike  Congs^ 
which  shows  tne  vfdue  of  the  study  of  boUnical  geograohy.  **  Mr.  Brown 
justly  argues,  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  eeograpnical  distribution  of 
genera,  might  often  lead  to  a  determination  of  the  native  country  of  plants 
now  generally  dispersed :  for  example,  that  in  doubtful  cases,  where  other 
arguments  were  equal,  it  would  appear  more  probable  that  the  plant  in 
question  should  belong  to  that  countrjr  in  which  all  the  other  species  of  the 
same  geiiys  were  found  decidedly  indigenous^  than  to  that,  where  it  was 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  known  to  exist.  Hence  that  learned  bota- 
nist and  philosopher  inrers  that  the  Papaw  tree  is  a  native  of  America* 
there  being  several  other  decidedly  distinct  species  natives  of  that  conti- 
nent, while  no  species,  except  the  cultivated  Papaw,  nor  any  plant  nearly 
related  to  this  singular  genus,  is  known  to  exist  either  in  Asia  or  in  Africa.^' 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Papaw  tree  are  various,  and  it  is  even 
eaten  boiled  and  baked  as  turnips  or  apples.  Dr.  Hooker,  having  tasted  that 
ripened  in  the  Glasgow  stove,  "  cannot  recommend  it  as  at  all  agreeable." 
Tne  juice  of  the  pulp  is  said  to  remove  freckles,  and  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  soap ;  it  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  vermifuce*  But  the  moat  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  this  juice  is,  that  when  mixed  witn  water  it  has  the  property  of  mak* 
mg  meat  tender  which  has  been  steeped  in  the  mixture  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  This  property  has  been  confirmed  to  Dr.  Hooker,  by  eentlemen 
long  resident  in  the  West  Indies.  In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Holder,  in  the  Trans. 
Wemerian  Society,  vol.  iii.,  it  is  said  that  the  juice  causes  a  separation  of 
the  muscular  fibres ;  that  the  very  vapour  of  the  tree  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  that,  accordingly,  joints  of  recent  butcher's  meat  and  newly  killed 
fowls  are  suspended  among  the  leaves  to  render  them  tender.  £ven  the 
flesh  of  hogs  which  feed  upon  the  fruit  will  not  keep  by  salting.  The  only 
peculiar  property  which  chemists  have  found  in  the  juice  of  the  Papaw 
IS  fibrine  or  animal  matter ;  but  whether  or  not  its  power  of  hastening  the 
decay  of  meat  be  attributable  to  this  animal  matter,  does  not  appear  to 
be  determined. 

Begonia  iilsignis.  A  beautiful  species  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Berlin, 
to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ;  but  Professor  Graham  cannot  state  its 
native  country.  —  Azklea  /edifdlia.  An  erect  much-branching,  but  rather 
stunted,  shrub,  9  or  3  ft.  high,  with  white  odoriferous  flowers.  Introduced 
from  China  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Brookes  of  the  Ball's  Pond  Nursery. — £uph6r- 
bca  spUndens.  From  a  drawing  by  Mrs.  Tel&ir  of  the  Mauritius.  The  plant 
was  found  by  Professor  Bojer,  on  the  borders  of  fields  in  the  province  of 
£mime,  in  Madagascar,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  introduced  into  our 
stoves. — Pentst^mon  ov4tus.  "  Perhaps  the  most  beautifiil  of  all  the 
numerous  species  of  this  genus  lately  detected  in  N.  W.  America  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  equally  hardy  with  the  rest.^  Flowers  of  a  rich  ultramarine 
colour.  —  Pod61epis  gr&cilis.  From  Mr.  Fraser,  of  New  South  Wales. 
Pretty,  and  may  oe  treated  as  a  hardy  annual. 

No,  XXIX,  for  May,  contains 

2905  to  2910.  —  Dombeya  angul^ta ;  B\ittneriice4g.  A  shrub  from  the 
Mauritius,  with  somewhat  of  xhe  habit  of  Astraps*^  raised  in  the  stove  of 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  —  Dendrdbium  se^mulum ;  Orchfdeae.  — 
Mentha  verticillkta,  CHnum  plicktmn,  Er}throlfle'na  conspicua  (figured  ia 
Gar(L  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  S98.),  Ferb^na  bracteosa.  Two  or  these  plants  are 
oa  4to  plates,  and  the  whole  are  engraved  from  beautifiil  drawings  by  Dr. 
Hooker  himself. 
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EdwardiU  Boiamad  Jtegltter.  Contmoed  b}^  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c« 
ProfeBfior  of  Botany  in  the  London  Untvernty.  In  8vo  NumberSy  monthly. 
4m,  coUHired« 

Ko.  I,  of  Vol,  XV.  for  March,  contains 
IS  17  to  1223.  —  Lupinus  plumdsus;  Legumindsae.  From  Northern 
California,  in  45^  north,  growing  in  gravelly  soil,  and  flowering  through 
June  and  July.  —  TVis  tenax.  Common  in  North  California,  in  dry  soils, 
or  open  parts  of  woods.  The  leaves  are  linear,  Heid,  tough,  and  ever* 
green ;  flowers  of  a  dark  purple,  on  stems  about  half  the  length  of  the 
leaves.  "  The  native  tribes  about  Aguilar  river,  in  California,  find  this  plant 
very  serviceable  for  many  purposes ;  from  the  veins  of  the  leaves  fine  cord 
»  made,  which  is  converted  into  fishing  nets;  and  from  its  buoyancy,  great 
strength,  and  durability,  it  suits  this  purpose  admirably.  It  is  also  made 
into  snares  for  deer  and  bears ;  and  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
strength,  when  a  snare,  not  thicker  than  a  16-thread  line,  is  sufficient  to 
strangle  C^rvus  ^^'Ices,  the  Great  Stag  of  California,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful animals  of  its  tribe.  The  cordage  is  also  manufactured  into  bags  and 
other  articles. 

"  From  the  foregoing  account,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  plant, 
we  incline  to  think  it  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in  waste  land  in  this 
country  for  hemp.  It  is  (juite  hardy,  grows  readily,  and  might  soon  be  in- 
creased considerably;  being  a  perennial,  it  would  be  cultivated  at  little 
expense,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to 
a  British  agriculturist  than  the  celebrated  New  Zealand  flax,  of  the  suc- 
cess of  which  in  this  climate  there  is  now,  we  presume,  no  probability." 

Amaryllis  cor4nica,  var.  pallida.  From  J.  H.  Slater,  Esq.,  of  Newick 
Park.  —  a?noth^ra  viminea.  From  the  north  of  California,  by  Mr.  Dou- 
glas. **  A  sort  of  woody  annual,  of  great  beauty,  and  perfectly  hardy."  — 
(E,  dec6mbens.  From  the  same  place,  by  the  same  gentleman  ;  a  hardy 
annual,  of  easy  culture.  —  iS'pirae^a  chamsdrifolia.  A  hardy  shrub,  from 
Kamtchatka,  "  where  the  inhabitanu  use  the  leaves  for  tea.  The  strong 
shoots  are  manufactured  into  smoking  tubes  for  tobacco  pipes,  and  the  plant 
itself  makes  excellent  clipped  hedges.'*  —  Tupfstra  (dim.  of  ^^rpti,  a  mallet; 
flower)  niitans ;  Oroides  §  ?  ?  T&ccecB,  A  singular  plant  from,  the  East 
Indies,  by  Dr.  Wallich. 

No,  II,  for  Aprily  conianu 
1224  to  1251.  —  Corrae^a  pulch^lla;  ^utkces.  Introduced  from  New 
Holland,  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  about  1824.  A  handsome 
under-shrub,  of  easy  culture  and  preservation  in  a  cold  pit. —  Trachym^ne 
{irach^iy  rough,  hymen^  a  membrane ;  coat  of  the  fruit.)  A  beautiful  blue- 
flowered  New  Holland  annual,  from  Mr.  Fraser  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Sydney,  flowering  in  the  open  border  in  October  and  November ;  but  must 
be  protected  by  glass  to  perfect  its  seed.  —  iStkchys  /S'aivise.  A  handsome 
bait-shrubby  plant,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso  in  1825,  by  Mr. 
James  Macrae,  and  more  remarlcable  as  a  botanical  curiosity  than  as  an 
object  of  horticultural  interest.  —  Justicia  pfcta,  frequent  in  British  collec- 
tions, and  one  of  the  commonest  of  shrubs  cultivated  in  India.  NaUve 
country  unknown.  Dr.  Wallich,  in  his  extensive  journeys  in  India,  has 
never  seen  it  but  in  gardens.  —  Coredpsis  adrea.  A  hardy  biennial,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  handsome  yellow  flowers,  supported  by 
slender  stalks  3  ft.  high.  —  Cotonedster  frfgida.  From  Nepal,  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lich, and  through  the  East  India  Company  to*  England.  A  small,  but  very 
handsome,  hardy  deciduous  tree,  with  snow-white  blossoms  during  April  and 
May,  and  bunches  of  crimson  haws  in  September  and  October.  —  JLuplnus 
arbustus.  Perennial,  in  gravelly  soils  in  North  California,  invariably  under 
the  shade  of  solitary  pines  and  oaks.  By  Mr.  Douglas,  to  the  Horticultural 
Society.  -^  C^nna  discolor. 
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No,  III.  for  May,  cofUmni 
1 232  to  1 259.  —  Ctorifolium  lohgifldruin.  A  honeysockle  with  the  habit 
bf  C  pap6nicuni,  but  wnolly  destitute  of  the  hairs  of  that  species,  and  its  fruit 
IS  white,  not  black.  FVom  China  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
hi  18S6.  It  mav  be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  climbers. 
^Sc6ttia  (Dr.kobert  Scott,  Profess,  of  Bot.,  Dublin)  dentka;  Le^umi- 
ndsas.  A  green-house  plant  from  New  Holland,  "  exceedingly  desenniig  of 
cultivation."— Clematis  cblorantha;  iStanuncul^cea?.  A  stove  cKmber,  from 
Sierra  Leone  in  1823,  by  Mr.  George  Don.-^Spemiadlctyon  (spemia,  a 
seed,  diktyon^  a  net;  net- like  arillus,  with  which  the  seeds  are  said  to  be 
covered)  azixreum;  J7ubi^ceie.  A  shrub  from  Nepal,  where  it  perfumes 
the  air,  by  its  delicious  fragrance,  from  November  until  March.  Presented 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  flowered 
[in  the  stove,  we  presume]  in  January  last.  -^  Reev^ia  (in  honour  of  John 
Reeves,  Esq.,  now  resident  at  Canton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  this  plant ;  and  whose  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
science  have  materially  elucidated  the  botany  of  China,  and  bestowed 
on  our  gardens  many  of  the  fairest  ornaments  they  contain)  thyrsdfdea ; 
Byttnei^cetf  A  handsome,  green-house,  evergreen  shrub,  with  white 
dowers,  and  so  remarkable  in  point  of  affinity,  tliat  it  is  stationed  be* 
tween  Pterosp^rmum  and  Sterciklia,  "  confirming  the  propriety  of  M. 
Kuntb's  combination  of  the  Sterculikcese  of  Ventenat  with  the  Bytmer- 
ibce€B  of  Mr.  Brown  ;  and,  in  fiict,  breaking  down  every  barrier  between 
them."—  Ribe$  setosum.  **  By  far  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the  gooseber- 
ries yet  in  our  gardens."  The  flowers  are  white,  the  branches  and  prickles 
of  a  brownish  red,  and  the  berries  black,  but  of  no  merit  as  edible  nmit.  -* 
Ru^Ufn  Sabini^na  (named  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  compliment  to  Joseph  Sabine, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety) ;  >4canth4ces.  An  **  extremely  beautiful  flower,  which  will  probably 
become  one  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  our  hot-houses.  The  leaves,  when 
young,  are  of  a  deep  pur[)le  on  their  lower  side ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deli- 
cate, very  transparent,  violet  blue ;  and  the  bractes,  which  remain  long 
after  the  flowers  have  fallen,  being  of  a  warm,  lavender  colour,  and  closely 
covered  with  transparent  glands,  give  an  air  of  beauty  to  the  plant  when 
the  flowers  themselves  have  fallen.  It  is  a  tender  green-house  plant,  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.  A  cold  green-house  would  not  be  suitable,  and  a  stove 
appears  to  be  too  hot  for  it."  Native  of  the  Pundica  mountains.  —  Den- 
drobium  {dendron^  a  tree,  Uo,  to  live ;  all  the  genuine  species  are  found 
upon  trees  in  the  hot  parts  of  the  East  Indies).  A  stove  epiphyte,  which 
grows  more  freely  than  some  others. 

The  Botanical  MitctUany :  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such 
Plants  as  recommend  themselves  by  their  Novelty,  Rarity,  or  History,  or 
by  the  Uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in 
Domestic  Economy;  together  with  occasional  Botanical  Notices  and 
Information.  By  William  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  and 
R^us  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  London.  Svcv 
in  Parts  quarterly.   15$,  col.;  10«.  6d.  plain. 

A  paragraph  on  the  cover  states  that,  "  whilst  the  Continent  boasts  of 
her  periodical  works,  destined  to  include  descriptions  of  new  plants  and 
miscellaneous  notices  relative  to  botany  exclusively,  our  own  country  has 
yet  no  work  of  the  kind ;"  and  that  "  it  is  with  the  view  of  supplying  this 
desideratum,  that  the  Editor  has  made  the  present  work  to  include  such 
miscellaneous  notices  as  might  give  it  the  character  of  a  Journal,  besides 
the  descriptions  and  figures  of  those  plants  in  particular  which  are  new  or 
Httle  known,  or  are  uwful  in  the  arts,  in  domestic  economy,  or  in  medicine, 
and  which  have  not  yet  been  figured  and  described  in  any  work  to  which 
the  general  reader  may  obtain  access." 
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The  descriptions  and  figures  come  first  in  order,  and  are  as  follows :  — 
1  to  45.  —  Spfridens  (^tra,  a  spire,  rfffiu,  a  tooth  ;  spiral  teeth  of  the 
peristome)  Rdaw&rdUi;  Afusci.  "  The  most  noble  of  ail  mosses,"  from 
the  Molucca  Islands.  The  essential  characters  of  this  genus  hear  consider* 
able  relation  to  those  of  Hypnum.  —  Br^um  Gilliesu.  A  curious  little  moss 
from  the  Andes.  —  Ast^lia  alpina ;  between  i^sphod^eae  and  J unces.  A 
Ckrex-looking  plant,  from  Mount  Wellington,  in  Van  Diemen's  Isle,  where 
it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  forming 
densely  matted  patches. — Mutisia  tlicifdlia  (^.  64.) ;  Comp6sit«.  A  climb- 
ing plant  from  Uhile,  with  varied  and  sin- 
gular leaves  terminating  in  tendrils,  and 
showy  red  flowers.  The  Mutiaias  are  re- 
commended to  the  horticulturist,  **  as  no 
plants  can  be  more  worthy  of  a  place  in 
our  stoves."  —  Mutisia  runcinkta,  infl^xa, 
subspindf^  linearif^lio,  and  /inifolia,  all 
gathered  by  Dr.  Gillies,  and  W.  Cruick- 
shanks,  Esq.,  in  Chile,  are  also  figured.  — 
Jungerm&nnta  serrulkta /3 ;  Hepaticee.  A 
beautiful  variety  of  a  species  found  in  Ja- 
maica, and  in  the  Isle  ot  France.  —  U'tnea 
fasci^ta  and  sphacelata ;  Xrich^nes.  From 
the  antarctic  redons,  and  the  latter  found 
also  upon  Table  Mountain  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island.  —  Stlcta  macrophylla;  Z/ichenes. 
From  the  Mauritius. — Stlcta  Humb6ldttt. 
From  New  Granada. — Adenocaulon  {adetiy 
a  gland, ^au/of,  stalk ;  glands  on  the  stalks) 
bicolor;  Comp6sitae.  A  curious  herba- 
ceous plant,  brought  by  Dr.  Scouler  from 
Colombia.  —  Swiet^nta  Mdidsoni^  the 
Mahogany  Tree;  ilfelikcea.  Mr.  Robert 
Brown  suegested  to  Dr.  Hooker  that  the  Honduras  mahogany  tree  may  be 
a  species  otfTerent  from  the  mahogany  tree  of  Jamaica ;  Dr.  Hooker  laments 
that  the  botanical  characters  of  the  Honduras  tree  should  not  be  known  to 
botanists,  though  workmen  consider  the  Jamaica  mahogany  as  much  the 
most  valuable  wood.  From  these  observations  it  seems  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether  the  Jamaica,  or  the  Spanish  mahogany  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
London  cabinet-makers)^  was  first  introduced  into  notice  in  Europe.  **  The 
first  discovery  of  the  beauty  of  maho^y  wood  is  attributed  to  the  car- 
penter on  board  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh's  ship,  at  the  time  that  vessel  lay  in  some 
narbour  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  1595.  Dr.  Gibbons  brought  it  into  notice 
in  England.  He  was  an  eminent  physician  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth, or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  century ;  and  a  box  for  holding 
candles,  and  then  a  bureau,  made  of  a  block  of  mahogany,  were  given  to 
him  by  his  brother,  a  West  Indian  captain.."  At  Honduras  a  tree  is  not  consi- 
dered fit  for  cutting  till  it  has  attained  200  years.  "  The  season  of  cutting  is 
August ;  gangs  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  men  are  employed,  headed  by  wnat 
is  called  a  huntsman,  who  searches  the  bush,  or  woods,  for  trees.  He 
does  this  by  climbing  up  the  tallest  tree  he]  can  find,  and  from  thence 
surveying  the  surrounding  country;  the  leaves  of  the  mahogany  at  this 
season  being  of  a  yellow-reddish  hue,  he  can  discern  proper  sut^ects  for 
euttinff  down  at  a  great  distance.  The  tree  is  commoniy  ait  about  10  or 
18ft.  from  the  ground;  the  trunk  is  considered  the  most  valuable  part ; 
hut  the  wood  of  the  limbs  is  much  closer  in  the  grain,  and  the  veins  more 
rich  and  variegated.  '*  A  sufficient  number  of  trees  beinff  now  felled  to 
occupy^  the  gang  during  the  season,  they  commence  cutting  we  roads,  which 
may  fairly  be  estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the  labour  and  expense  forming  the 
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prime  cost  of  the  timber.  Each  mahogany  work  forms  in  itself  a  small  vil- 
lage on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  the  choice  of  situation  being  always  regulated 
bj  the  proximitv  of  such  river  to  the  mahogany  intended  as  the  object  of 
future  research.  After  the  habitations  are  arranged,  including  the  proprie- 
tor's residence,  with  store-houses,  cattle-sheds,  Am:.,  amain  road  ana  branch 
roads  are  opened,  by  cutting  down  the  underwood  and  other  trees,  a  labour 
generally  performed  by  the  job,  aided  by  fire  when  necessary.  The  roads  are 
generally  ready  by  the  month  of  November,  when  cross-cutting  commences. 
The  size  of  the  log  is  regulated  so  as  to  be  drawn  by  the  number  of  oxen 
in  the  "  work  "  for  that  purpose.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras 
was  17ft.  long,  57  in.  broad,  and  64  inches  deep.  This  work  is  gene- 
rally completed  by  the  month  of  March,  and  the  logs  are  drawn  out  dur- 
ing April  and  May,  the  only  months  fit  for  that  purpose,  as  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  grounci  is  too  soft  to  admit  of  a  neavily  laden  truck  to 
pass  over  it  without  sinking.  Owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
cattle  are  unable  to  work  in  the  daytime,  and  consequently  the  operation 
is  performed  from  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  ''Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than 
this  process  of  trucking  or  drawing  down  the  mahoganj^  to  the  river. 
Six  trucks  will  occupy  an  extent  of  road  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, —  the  great 
number  of  oxen,  the  drivers  half  naked  (clothes  being  inconvenient  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather  and  clouds  of  dust),  and  each  luring  a  lighted  torch; 
the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling  of  chains,  the  sound  of  the 
whip  echoing  through  the  woods ;  then  all  this  activity  and  exertion,  so  ill 
corresponding  with  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  make  it  wear  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  theatrical  exhibition  than  what  it  really  is,  —  the  pursuit 
of  industry  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Honduras  woodcutter." 

"  About  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  again  commence.  The  tor- 
rents of  water  discharged  from  the  clouds  are  so  ereat  as  to  render  the 
roads  impracticable  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  when  all  trucking  ceases, 
the  cattle  are  turned  into  the  pasture,  and  the  trucks,  gear,  and  tools  are 
boused." 

In  St.  Vincent,  where  the  mahogany  does  not  appear  to  be  indigenous, 
it  seldom  grows  higher  than  50  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  1 8  in.  It  flowers 
there  in  May  and  June ;  the  bark  is  astringent  and  bitter,  and  may  be  used 
like  the  Peruvian  bark, 

Scouleria  aqu&tica ;  ilf usci.  From  the  north-west  coast  of  America. — 
^r;^um  Menzi^'.  From  Nootka  Sound.  —  j&.  gigant^um. — Dicrknum 
jphascoides;  Afusci. — Rfccia  nutans;  Hep4tica>.  —  i'am&ssia  fimbrikta; 
Droseracese.  Discovered  by  Mr.  Menzieson  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. "  Mr.  Menzies  observed  that  the  stamens,  after  having  performed 
their  office  of  fertilising  the  stigmas,  which  they  do  by  approaching  the 
pistil  in  succession,  each  remaining  some  time  in  contact  with  the  stigmas, 
fall  back  in  a  horizontal  position  between  the  petals,  giving  an  appearance 
of  great  regularity  to  the  whole  flower."—  Nlenvantnes  crfstfr-^lli;  Gen- 
tJaneiE,  Another  **  charming  plant,"  discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies  in  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  in  marshy  mountain  pastures  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Sound.  ^  Fokiria  aph^Ua  and  tendla;  Gen^inea,  From  hilly, 
humid  places  in  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  This  completes  the  figures 
and  scientific  descriptions  of  twenty-five  plants,  on  twenty-four  plates. 

The  miscellaneous  part  of  the  work  commences  with  a  translation  of 
Schultes's  botanical  visit  to  Eneland,  from  the  Botamsche  Zeitung  for 
18«5.  M.  Schultes  is  profuse  in  his  compliments  to  some  individuals,  but 
severe  on  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  prohibiting  Sir 
James  E.  Smith  from  delivering  lectures  on  botany  there,  because  he  was 
a  dissenter. 

Tike  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge  "  does  not  present  so  pleasing  an 
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appearance  as  the  Dutch  botanic  gardens ;  but  is,  however,  kept  very  neat, 
and  is  well  arranged." 

The  Botanical  Garden  at  Oxford  was'orieinnlly  the  burial  place  of  the 
Jews,  till  they  were  banished  by  Edward  I.  in  1290.  **  It  is  the  oldest 
botanic  garden  in  England,  bein^  founded  in  1622.  It  includes  five  acres  ; 
but  is  so  liable  to  inundation  from  the  Thames,  that  the  water  frequently 
stands  knee-deep  above  the  plants ;  and  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  garden 
cannot  be  sufficiently  raised  without  an  immense  expense,  these  portions  are 
led  quite  uncultivated.  The  active  gardener,  who  is  a  Scotchman  named 
Baxter*  (Vol.  I.  p.  490.),  devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  Cryptogkmia ; 
partly  from  mortification  at  finding  it  impossible  to  make  the  garden  such 
as  he  could  wish.  He  is  preparing  a  Flora  Crypto^dmica  of  the  environs  of 
Oxford;  and  he  showed  us  the  first  number  ot  this  work,  containing  speci- 
mens veiy  neatly  laid  out,  to  which  we  must  invite  the  attention  of  our 
countrymen  in  Germany.  Mr.  Baxter  also  cultivates  with  zeal  the  English 
willows,  having  a  living  individual  of  almost  every  species,  in  a  proper 
Halicetum.  lo  the  grasses,  likewise,  he  gives  much  attention ;  and,  from 
the  experience  of  several  years,  he  is  enabled  to  decide  that  Ae;r6st\s  verti- 
cillata,  vulgaris,  decumbens,  fasciculkta  {Curt,),  and  stolonf&a  are  dis- 
tinct species ;  which,  when  subjected  to  the  same  culture  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  still  continue  to  preserve  their  characteristic  marks.  This 
industrious  man,  with  the  assistance  of  three  persons,  each  of  whom  receives 
9«.  per  day,  cultivates  between  4  and  5000  species  of  plants  in  the  wretched 
houses  of  this  garden  ;  though,  in  fact,  there  is  only  one  stove,  properly  so 
called,  and  this  is  much  too  small.  Those  which  grow  in  the  open  air  are, 
like  the  plants  of  Cambridge,  arranged  agreeably  to  the  Linnean  method, 
and  separated  into  the  indigenous  and  foreign  kinds ;  and  both  of  these  are 
again  divided  into  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  by  which  the  study  of 
the  allied  species  becomes  difficult.  They  are  partUr  cultivated  in  beds, 
partly  in  separate  squares,  without  any  view  to  tne  effect  which  this  must 
naturally  oner  to  the  eye." 

When  Linnseus,  then  a  very  young  man,  presented  himself  at  Oxford  to 
Dillenius  and  Sherard,  the  former  received  him  coolly,  and  said  to  Sherard, 
**  This  is  the  young  fellow  who  b  putting  all  botanists  and  botany  into 
confusion.*'  They  were  reconciled  to  the  young  reformer,  however,  before 
he  left  Oxford. 

Much  is  said  of  the  urbanity  of  Mr.  Don,  the  librarian  of  the  Linnean 
/Society,  and  the  curator  of  the  herbarium  of  Mr.  Lambert,  and  with  great 
justice,  as  every  one  must  allow  who  has  had  any  thing  like  our  opportuni- 
ties of  judging.  rSee  Preface  to  Encyc.  of  Plants,  and  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.) 
He  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Lambert's  treasures ;  but  Mr.  Brown  being  at 
Naples,  he  could  not  see  the  Banksian  Library.  Mr.  Lambert  "  is  to 
England  what  Count  Sternberg  is  to  Bohemia,  Count  Hoffmanns^  to 
Saxony,  and  Baron  de  Lessert  to  France."  This  is  the  sort  of  compliment 
to  which  Mr.  Lambert  is  justly  entitled;  and  we  think  the  translator 
would  have  shown  a  better  taste,  if  he  had  omitted,  in  this  and  other 
instances,  the  trifling  and  very  natural  errors  of  a  foreigner,  in  calling  Mr. 
Lambert  a  Count,  and  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Menzies,  Sirs ;  unless  it  is 
meant  that  we  are  to  judge  of  M.  Schultes's  general  accuracy  from  his 
•accuracy  in  these  particulars ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  intended  to  raise  a  smile  at 
the  expense  of  this  good-natured  foreigner.  M.  Scbultes  made  several 
excursions  with  his  old  friend  Seiior  Lag:a8ca,  and  amone  others  to 
.  £ew.  Garderu.  Here  he  was  disappointed,  «  particularly  in  the  plants 
which  grow  in  the  open  air,  which  are  not  so  accurately  named  as  those  in 
the  Gottingen  botanic  earden,  superintended  by  Schrader;  sometimes  the 
same  species  is  marked  with  two  different  names.  The  garden  at  Kew 
consists  of  a  fine  park,  and  a  large  botanical  ^rden  of  about  twenty  acres. 
"What  we  usually  term  a  park  in  Germany  is  like  any  thing  rather  than 
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whafi  recttTCS  the  iMne  appellation  in  England ;  and  which  ift  neither  more 
MMT  left  than  a  wood,  in  wnich  nature  and  art  seem  to  dispute  for  the  ori« 
gioal  formation  and  present  possession.  As  in  a  wood,  one  may  walk,  ride, 
and  drive  about  it,  without  risk  of  interruption.  English  parks  are,  in  fact, 
beautiful  woodii»  and  nothing  more ;  ana  it  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problema  in  the  delightful  science  of  laying  out  pleasure- 
ffrounds,  so  to  place  a  charming  wood,  as  that  he  who  is  in  it  shall  not 
know  whether  he  is  in  a  grove  or  a  house  [ !  ].  We  have,  on  the  Continent, 
many  exquisitely  formed  gardens,  under  the  name  of  English  ones ;  but  an 
English  park  I  have  only  seen  in  EngUind.  The  botanic  garden  at  Kew  is 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  intersected  into  Ie«§  squares.  With  regard 
either  to  its  plan,  or  its  nine  or  ten  stoves,  it  w31  not  hear  a  companson 
with  those  or  Malmaison  or  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  at  Eisenstadt,  or  even  with  the  botanical  division  of  the  Imperial 
Garden  at  Schonbrunn.*' 

"  The  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodetjf  at  Tumham  Green,  scarcely 
half^an-hour's  distance  from  Kew,  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  art  of 
gardening,  which  is,  indeed,  the  proper  design  of  the  study  of  botany. 
This  establbhment,  which  is  described  in  the  Horticultural  TrantactimUf 
is  likely  to  prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Britain  and  to  all  Europe : 
every  branch  of  horticulture,  except  the  ornamental,  being  here  pursued 
to  the  greatest  extent,  and  according  to  the  purest  scientific  principles ; 
such  as  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  both  forced  and  in  the  open 
air;  and  of  flowers,  whether  abroad  or  under  glass.  No  less  than  33 
acres  of  land  are  destined  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  necessary  experi- 
ments, surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  again  walled  off  into  partitions. 
By  this  plan,  however,  the  l^iety  appears  to  have  intentionally  sacrificed 
to  the  picturesque.  About  forty  workmen  are  kept  in  this  Vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  who  are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  very  able  gardener,  Mr. 
Munro.  At  present  there  are  five  stoves,  two  of  them  built  after  the 
newest  plan,  with  convex  windows,  which  are  found  to  be  highly  advan« 
tageous.  A  very  laige  house  is  to  be  erected  next  year,  and  heated  by 
steam.  We,  of  Gremiany,  must  long  want  a  great  advantage  which  the 
English  possess  in  their  stoves ;  namely,  the  very  slender  iron  firame-work 
in  which  the  panes  of  glass  are  enclosed,  thus  uniting  durability  with  the 
advantage  of  admitting  the  greatest  quantity  of  light.  The  price  of  these 
iron  frames  in  England,  where  every  thing  is  six  times  as  expensive  as  with 
us  in  Bavaria,  amounts  to  no  more  than  we  should  pay  for  a  frame  of 
wood  that  would  not  last  above  a  year.  The  Horticultural  stoves  contain 
many  valuable  plants  from  China  and  Sierra  Leone,  brought  by  Mr.  Don's 
brother,  who  had  resided  there  for  some  time.  So  fine  a  collection  of  roses 
exists  no  where  else ;  the  celebrated  Mr.  Sabine,  who  is  secretary  to  the 
Society,  having  been  engaged  in  studjring  this  tribe  for  almost  thirty  years. 
Hiey  are  arranged  in  hurge  squares ;  one  mifht  almost  say,  in  small  groves 
of  roses,  native  and  foreign,  single  and  doubfe.  On  comparing  this  garden 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  one  can- 
not, for  a  moment,  hesitate  in  declaring  the  superior  influence  that  this 
must  have  in  benefiting  the  country ;  although  it  has  only  been  formed 
within  these  few  years  by  the  joint  exertions  of  a  few  private  individuals. 
The  firiend  of  mankind  contemplates  with  pleasure,  how  much  more  a  well- 
directed  society  of  spirited  men  can  effect  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the 
small  sum  of  about  60,000  florins  raised  among  themselves,  than  has  been 
performed  by  the  two  great  learned  bodies  of  the  kingdom,  with  their  mil- 
lions. Whoever  doubu  the  influence  which  the  Horticultural  Society  has 
produced  on  the  nation,  or  who  thinks  that  our  ideas  of  its  value  are  oveiN- 
rated,  we  would  advise  him  to  attend  one  of  their  sittings,  and  there  to  see 
what  is  done  by  the  members  of  this  institution ;  and  then,  like  the  wunt 
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of  the  apostles,  Thomas^  when  he  shall  have  weighed  in  his  hand  what  if 
sent  thither,  when  he  shall  have  tasted  of  the  fruit,  and  inhaled  the  rich 

Eerfume  diffused  by  pines^  peaches,  and  nectarines,  he  will,  perhaps,  satisfy 
imself  that  it  is  not  all  a  phantasmagoria.  We  had  the  honour  of  being 
present  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  September,  1824;  and  we  mast 
confess  that  although  conversant  with  the  rearing  of  fruit  for  almost  forty 
years,  we  had  never  beheld  finer  peaches^  nectarines,  plums,  melons,  grapes^ 
and  pine-apples,  than  we  saw  here.  We  bad  been  much  disi^ointed  m 
the  London  fruit-markets,  where  we  certainly  saw  uncommonly  fine^Iook- 
ing  fruit ;  but,  on  tasting,  found  them  to  be  acid  or  insipid,  compared  with 
the  produce  of  our  southern  hemisphere,  in  Tyrol,  the  south  of  France, 
and  Lower  Hungary ;  but  after  bavii^  enjoyed  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  here 
presented  to  us,  it  was  easier  for  us  to  abandon  our  prejudices  against  this 
kind  of  English  produce,  than  to  conceive  how  so  northern  ami  foggv  » 
climate  could  have  brought  to  perfection  such  rich  fruit ;  how  Art  has  thu» 
overcome  tUe  omnipotence  of  Nature.'* 

T%e  CheUea  Botanic  Garden  possesses  '*  neither  great  size  nor  beauty, 
and  still  lesfr  elegance ;  yet  includes,  among  the  6O0O  plants  there  cultivated, 
many  veiy  rare  officinal  vegetables,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  He  who  would  here  study  botany  has  a  rich  field  open  to  turn ;  ita 
value  enhanced  by  Mr.  Anderson's  experienced  remarks.'* 

**  Tfttf  Garden  of  the  cheerful  Hauforth,  at  the  Queen's  Elms,  near  Chel* 
■ea,  who  indefatig^ly  and  exclusively  studies  the  succulent  plants,  and 
possesses  many  extremely  rare  ones,"  was  visited,  and  the  Strang  cordially 
received  and  highly  gratified.  The  herbarium  of  Mr.  Menses  is  one  of  the 
neatest  be  has  ever  seen. 

**  ktthe  Britith  Museum  we  bad  expected  to  find  a  treasure  of  natural 
history;  but,  except  Sloane's  collection  of  dried  plants  in  thirty  volumes, 
aad  a  herbarium  which  belonged  to  a  M.  van  Moll,  with  a  small,  but 
well  preserved  set  of  British  birds,  we  found  nothing  that  interested  us 
•taU." 

^  We  have  visited  the  celebrated  Ffower^Market  of  London;  of  which  no 
German,  who  has  not  seen  it,  could  form  a  proper  idea.  What  chiefly 
strudi.  us  is,  that  the  greatest  rarities  and  the  most  trifling,  articles  are  here 
exposed  for  sale  togewer,  and  that  both  are  eagerly  bought.  Were  such 
things  to  be  carried  to  the  Marche  amr  Fleurt  at  Paris,  not  a  pennyworth 
of  them  would  be  sold.  But  by  the  two  flower-markets  of  these  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe,  an  estimate  of  the  difierent  character  of  th^  mha- 
bitants  may  be  formed.  The  wealthy  and  respectable  Englishman,  who  is 
a  connoisseur,  will  purchase  nothing  that  is  common ;  for,  if  pretty,  he  has 
it  already  in  his  garaen  :  and  the  poor  Londoner,  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  buy 
what  is  beautiful,  will  still  obtain,  if  possible,  something  green  to  decorate 
the  window  of  his  dark  little  attic,  and  give  his  last  farthing  for  a  bit  of 
verdure.  The  opulent  Frenchman,  who  values  all  objects  only  as  thev 
please  the  eye,  without  reference  to  their  being  common  or  scarce,  is  will- 
uig  to  nay  a  greater  price  for  a  lovely  rose-bush,  than  for  the  rarest  plant 
from  New  Holland  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  as  to  the  poor  artisan 
jof  the  French  capital,  he  only  thinks  of  vegetable  productions  as  they  are 
fit  for  culinary  uses ;  and  whether  they  be  blue  or  green  to  look  at,  is  the 
same  to  him.  Hence  it  arises  that  the  Parisian  flower-tnarket  ofers  a  much 
more  delightful  vista  than  that  of  London,  though  it  is  much  smaller -And 
more  poorly  stocked,  as  the  French  capital  itaelf  cannot  compare  with 
London  for  extent  or  wealth." 

Tfie  puhUc  squares  of  the  metropolis  astonished  and  delighted  himi  and 
.  still  more  so  the  public  nurseries,  especially 

The  establishment  (^Messrs,  Loddiges^  of  which  he  declares,  with  great 
truth,  ^  it  would  be  hard  to  say  wheUier  its  great  extent  and  the  beautiful 
productions  with  which  it  is  stocked,  or  the  judgment,  taste,  and  liberality 
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with  which  it  is  conducted,  are  more  worthy  of  admiration.  With  Mgard  to 
the  latter  point,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  much  as  we  ha?e  travelled  arttf 
seen,  we  have  met  with  no  stoves,  belonging  to  prince,  king,  or  emperor, 
which  can  compare  with  those  of  Messrs.  L^ddiees,  at  Hackney,  for  the 
magnificence,  convenience,  and  elegance  of  their  plan,  and  the  value  of  tlieir 
contents."  On  asking  one  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  what  might  be  the 
value  of  the  plants  in  the  whole  collection,  supposing  that  every  one  in 
the  catalogue  were  sold  according  to  its  price  as  there  marked;  about 
200,000/.  was  the  replv. 

Of  Ireland  he  says,  he  was  informed  by  very  many  Englishmen  that  ^  it 
is  safer  to  travel  among  savaees  than  in  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  is 
the  reason  why  the  botany  of  that  country  is  .as  little  known  as  that  of  Sar- 
dinia.*' 

The  next  paper  contains  a  notice  of  the  Wurtemberg  Botanical  Society 
for  collecting  specimens,  which  wc  have  before  referred  to,  both  in  this 
Magazine,  and  in  the  Magasane  of  Natural  History  (p.  81.). 


of  tome  rare  planU,  found  by  }V,'  fViUon,  Esq.  of  Warrington, 
chiefly  among  the  Breadafbane  Mountains  of  Scotland,  in  the  summer  of 
1827,  occupy  seven  or  eight  pages.  Some  account  of  the  substance  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  Rice  Paper,  succeeds.  This  appears  to  be 
^scnyndmene  paludosa  Box,y  Papilion^ese  \  a  perennial,  of  straggtins  low 
growth,' abundant  in  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal.  The  stems,  which  sel- 
dom exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  brought  to  the  markets  of  Calcutta  in 
a  green  state  in  great  quantities ;  the  thickest  are  cut  into  laminae,  not  by 
transverse  sections,  but  by  cutting  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  bark  of 
the  stem  is  so  thin,  that  it  may  be  scratched  off  with  the  thumb  nail,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  laminae  are  formed  of  pith.  From  these  laminie,  each 
of  which  may  be  8  or  9  in.  long,  and  6  or  7  in.  broad,  the  natives  form  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  various  fancy  ornaments  to  decorate  their  shrines  at 
Hindoo  festivals.  The  Indians  make  hats  of  rice  paper,  by  cementing  toge- 
ther as  many  laminae  as  will  produce  the  requisite  thickness :  in  this  way 
any  kind  or  shape  may  be  formed ;  and,  when  covered  with  silk  or  cloth, 
the  hats  are  strong  and  inconceivably  light.  It  is  an  article  of  great  nse  to 
fishermen ;  it  forms  floats  of  the  best  description  to  their  extensive  nets. 
The  slender  stems  of  the  plant  are  bundled  mto  fascines  about  5  ft.  lon^; 
and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arm  does  every  fisherman  go  out  to  his 
daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  he  proceeds  to  work 
without  a  Doat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  and  most  extensive  lakes, 
supported  with  this  buoyant  faggot. 

A  Flora  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  is  announced  by  Dr. 
Hooker;  and  Sketch  of  a  Journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the 
Colombia  River  in  North  America,  by  Thomas  Urummond,  Assistant  Na- 
turalist to  the  second  Land  Arctic  Expedition,  is  commenced  in  the  last  two 
pages  (95  and  96),  and  is  to  be  continued  in  next  part. 

The  plates  are  t>eautifully  executed,  and,  considering  this  and  their  num- 
ber, the  work  is  certainly  not  dear :  we  wish  we  could  express  confidence 
in  its  success ;  but  that,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pay,  we  can  hardly  think 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  can  expect.  The  present  is  neither  the  country 
nor  the  time  for  such  a  result. 


BotamcalCMneL    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly, 
'   Lai^e  paper,  6s. ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  St.  6d, 

Ko.  CXLIII.  for  March,  contains 
1481  to  1429. —  TVifdlium  fimbriktum.    From  North  America,  bv  Mr. 
Douglas.     Pretty,  6  in.  high,  and  easily  cultivated.— -XyBim^dim  longi- 
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C^lia.  {jflf.  65.)  From  wet  woods  in  Penn^lyenia 
and  Virginia.  Hardy,  a  foot  hi^h,  and  very  beau- 
tiful. —  Sel^o  fascicullita.  —  Tigridia  pavonia.  — 
Ccel6gyne  fimbrikta.  An  orcnideous  epiphyte 
from  China,  with  a  trailing  bulb-bearing  stem.  — 
i^rtca  Petiv^.  —  Cl^thra  acuminata.  A  moun- 
tain tree  of  Carolina, 
jflowering  in  August. 
TVis  moTCBoidet,  —  ' 
Pentstemon  atropur- 
purpikrea.  ( Jig,  66,) 
Perennial^  or  half- 
shrubby,  about  S  11. 
high,  with  rich  and 
beautiful  flowers  in 
\  autumn  of  a  deep  red  colour.  —  ^'loe  expinsa. 

No.  CXLir.  for  April,  corOanu 
14.71  to  1 440. — iS61anumiiiyrtif6lium.  Beau- 
tiful,deep,glossy,  green  leaves,and  blueflowers. 
—  ^lica  crinita.  The  flowers  very  beautiful, 
and  of  long  duration.  —  Zr/chnis  coronkta, 
ITed^arum  obscikrum,  Lobelia  f&lgens,  Leuco* 
p6gon  polystkchyus,  Mon&rda  punctata,  Pentst^on  pulch^la.  Begonia 
semperfl^rens,  and  Dichoris&ndra  oxyp^tala. 

No,  CXLV,/or  Mai/y  contmnt 
1441  to  1450.  —  Pitt6sporum  tomentdsum,  Podal^ria  serfcea  J^rica 
v^rnix,  Melasphse^ula  parvifldra,  Astrapse^a  WalKchtt,  J7hodod^ndron 
datiricum,  Calothdmnus  clavkta,  Ru^llia  plcta,  Amar/llii  rutila. —  Hovea 
elUptica,  a  New  Holland  shrub,  with  dark  blue  flowers  in  February  and 
March.  H6vea  C^lst  has  also  blue  flowers  at  this  season,  and,  being  a  free 
grower  and  abundant  flowerer,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

The  Britith  Flower- Garden,  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 

monthly.  3s, 

No,  LXXIII,  for  March,  contmns 
289  to  292.  — (Xrobus  (oro,  to  excite,  bous,  an  ox ;  strong  thriving  food 
for  oxen)  Fisch^n.  Handsome,  with  purple  flowers  and  linear  leaves ;  pre- 
sented to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.  by  Dr.  Fischer,  and  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Siberia  or  Russia.  —  /Rhododendron  sin^nse  var.  nav^*ens.  The  AzMea 
sinensis  of  Loddtges'  Bot,  Cab.,  and  of  Sweet's  Hort.  Bril,"  Mr.  Sweet 
considers  that  i^hodod^ndron  and  Azalea  cannot  be  kept  apart  as  distinct 
senera,  and  has  therefore  given  the  latter  genus  as  a  section  of  the  former. 
The  only  diflerence  between  them  being  the  number  of  stamens,  and  this 
does  not  hold  good  in  Azklea  indica.  The  two  genera,  or  as  they  may  now 
be  considered,  the  two  sections,  '*  mule  together  so  readily  **  that  there  can 
be  no  end  to  the  varieties  which  they  may  produce.  —  Digitalis  lan^ta.  — 
GhMQ  QuiUyon.  From  the  mountains  in  Chile,  with  scarlet  flowers,  of 
easy  culture,  and  increased  bv  division  or  by  seeds.  From  Mr.  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery  in  the  King's  Road. 

No.  LXXlV,for  April,  contmns 
293  to  296.  —  Chelone  Lydnt.  Large  purple  flowers,  and  of  easy  cul- 
ture, in  light  rich  soil.  —  CFnothera  foraxaci&lia.  Dandelion-leaved  (Eno- 
thera.  Perennial ;  very  handsome,  with  large  white  flowers  from  June  to 
November,  —  Ferb^na  pulch^lla.  Pretty,  with  lilac  flowers,  and  requiring 
a  little  protection  in  winter.  —  Psorklea  glanduldsa;  Lesumindrae.  A 
handsome  shrub,  with  purplish  blue  flowers,  from  Chile,  where  tbe  plant 
is  considered  efficacious  as  a  vermifuge  and  stomachic. 


Geranidcea.  — Boianu  Garden.  —  Fiorisfs  Guide.    Sll 

No,  LXXF.for  May,  eontaim 

997  to  300.  —  A^cu  (a  handsome  Sicilian  shepherd)  rdsea ;  AmarylHt/e^. 
An  elegant  little  bulb,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  with  pale,  rose-coloured, 
nodding  iflowers  in  August.  Fulham  Nursery.  —  Rh&in  cilidsa ;  Melas- 
tomkcese.  A  perennial  with  ovate  acute  strongly  3-nerved  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal flowers  of  bright  red  and  purple,  from  North  America  to  the  coUec* 
tionof  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  at  Bury  Hill. —  C/rchis  jambucina.  From 
Switzerland  to  Mr.  Colville's  nursery,  where  it  thrives  well  in  rich  loamy 
soil,  rather  moist.  Spatal&nthus  {tpaialot,  delicate,  anthot,  flower)  speciosus; 
/rideas.  A  splendid  bulb-tuber,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr,  - 
Synnot,  to  Mr.  ColviIie*s  nursery,  where  it  grows  in  a  mixture  otlight  turfv 
loam,  peat,  and  sand,  either  in  a  frame  or  in  a  warm  border,  covered  with 
mats  in  frosty  weather. 

The  present  number  completes  the  third  volume,  and  is  -accompanied  by 
a  systematic  index  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  species  are  arranged  accord*, 
ing  to  their  natural  affinities  ;  a  similar  index  tor  all  the  three  volumes ; 
and  alphabetical  indexes  to  the  present  volume,  and  to  the  three  volumes. 

The  BrUithFlower-Gardtn  u,  therefore,  a  most  desirable  work  for  the 
amateur  or  botanical  student,  because  he  may  not  only  studv  the  plants 
from  their  descriptions  and  from  figures  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature; 
but  all  the  plants  being  hardy,  he  may  purchase  and  plant  them,  and  study 
them  in  a  living  state. 

Geranidcea.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly*  Si. 

Not.  /X,  X»,  and  XL  for  Mareh,  April,  and  May^  contain 
33  to  40.  —  Pelargonium  coiloph^llum,  F.  picturatum.  P.  Cummfngup, 
"  named  in  compliment  to  Lady  Gordon  Gumming,  a  great  admirer  of  this 
handsome  family,  and  a  lady  much  attached  to  the  science  of  botany."  P, 
calamistrktum.  P.  saturktum,  a  very  handsome  dark-flowered  hybrid, 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  at  Coombe  Wood,  in  1827.  P.  carb^num  (car- 
hatinw,  made  of  fine  linen ;  appearance  of  petals),  L\nein';/iowered  Stork's 
bill.  P.  div^gens,  P.  acutidentktum.  P.  plectophyllum.  Plicate-leaved 
Stork's-bill,  a  dark  and  splendid  flower,  from  the  collection  of  R.  H. 
Jenkinson,  Esq.  P.  zingib^nnum,  Gin^V'^eenied  Stork*s-bill.  P.  tortu6sum. 
P.  acetabul6sum,  a  splendid  hybrid,  raised  from  seed  at  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Dennis. 

7%e  Botanic  Garden,    Byr  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  small  4to  Numbers, 

monthly.    Large  paper,  it,  ed,;  small  paper,  1«. 

Not,  LI.  to  LI  I L.  for  March^  AprU,  and  May^  contain 

SOI  to  204.  —  CEnoihhrsL  Lindley^na,  Gilta  capitkta.  Primula  Aurfcula^ 
Trftoma  nifedia,  Ferb^na  Aublktta,  Biscut^lla  hispida,  Nolkna  paraddxa, 
and  Petunia  nyctaginifldra,  all  very  handsome  border  flowers.  — •  TrdUiut^ 
europce^us,  ilconhum  Nap^lus,  Taccinium  araoelium,  Astrimtia  mkjor,  all 
beautifuUy  coloured. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  similar  work,  one  equally  well  got  up  and  equally 
cheap,  on  fruits  —  a  Britith  FruU-Garden :  and  why  might  not  our  native 
insects  be  so  depicted ;  even  our  native  birds  and  our  minerals  ? 

77ie  Floritt*t  Guide  and  CvUivator't  Directory^  &c.      By  Robert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.   3«.  coloured;  2«.  plain. 

Not.  XXL,  XXIL,  and  XXIIL,for  March,  AprU,  and  May,  contain 
81  to  84.  —  Duke  of  Clarence  Ranunculus,  Lord  Hill  Tulip,  Rose 
Daphne  Tulip,  Howe's  Venus  Auricula,  Lord  CoUingwood  Tulip,  Cara 
Ranunculus,  Aglaia  Tulip,  Strong's  Princess  of  Denmark  Carnation^ 
George  IV.  Tulip,  Carlos  Ranunculus,  Booth's  Freedom  Auricula,  and 
the  Urand  Mooarque  Tulip. 
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Medical  Botany^  &c.    By  John  Stephenson,  MD.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    5i.  6rf. 

No.  XXVI.  for  Februan/y  cantains 
1 04  to  1 06. — Myrf stica  moschata,  A  romatic,  or  TVue,  Nutmeg  Tree.  TTi« 
tree  is  compared  by  Rumphius  to  a  common  pear  tree,  with  respect  to  size 
and  appearance.  It  has,  of  late  years,  been  cultivated  at  Batevia,  Sumatra, 
and  Pennang.  (See  Vol.  III.  p.212.,  and  Encyc.  ofPlanU,  art.  Myristica.)— 
SolidJ^o  virgaiirea.  Astringent  and  tonic  in  a  slight  degree.  Gcrarde  says, 
when  It  was  brought  from  l^yond  sea,  and  sold  at  2i.  6d.  an  ounce,  it  was 
believed  to  have  great  virtues;  but  afterwards,  being  found  wild  in  Hamp- 
stead  Wood,  it  was  thought  good  for  nothing,  and  no  man  would  give  half 
a  crown  for  a  hundred  weight  of  it.  —  Solid^.odora.  •*  Mr.  Pursh  states 
that  the  plant  is  dried,  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  an  agreeable 
sabfdtute  for  tea,  and  that  it  has  for  some  time  been  an  article  for  export- 
ation to  China,  where  it  fetches  a  high  price."  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  such  gardeners  as  possess  this  plant,  if  they  will  dry  a  few  of  the 
ieav^  make  tea  of  them  at  least  six  evenings  in  succession,  and  about  the 
same  strength  ai  they  usuallv  drink  the  common  tea,  and  send  us  their 
opinion  of  the  substitute.  —  Matonta  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Maton,  the  learned 
physician  and  natundist)  ^rdaradmum,  the  Alpf  nia  C^damomum  of  Roxb. 
{Encyc.  of  Piantt,  p.  4.,  and  Lin,  Trans.,  vol.  x.  p.  230.) 

JVo.  XXVILJbr  Mnreh,  contmns 
100  to  108.  —  ilofomara  fftkna  baradisi,  the  fruit  of  which  is  wdl  known 
under  the  name  of  Grains  of  Paradise,  or  Mellegetto  Pepper.  It  is  a  native 
of  Guinea,  about  Sierra  Leone,  whence  the  seeds  have  beeiK.long  brought  to 
Europe.  **  These  seeds  are  much  less  aromatic  and  grateful  than  the' lesser 
cardamomum  seeds ;  and  the  taste  is  extremely  hot  and  acrid,  approaching, 
in  this  respect,  to  pepper,  with  which  they  agree  also  in  their  medicinal 
properties." —  Curcuma  Zedohria  :  ScitaminesB  Cinnese.  A  perennial  com- 
mon in  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  with  a  tuberous,  oblong,  aromatic  root,  which 
is  brought  over  in  oblonf  pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and  is 
used,  as  an  aromatic  and  stomachic —  Curcuma  16nga ;  Scitamfneca.  The 
root  is  creeping,  perennial,  fleshy,  palmate,  and  covered  with  a  pale  saflron- 
coloured  bark.  It  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  sternutatonr,  and  sent  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  dyeine  a  yellow  colour,  and  for  its  slightly 
•timulant  and  tome  qualities  in  medicine.  **  In  Eastern  countries,  besides 
its  use  in  colouring  food,  it  is  considered  as  cordial  and  stomachic,  and  is 
accounted  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  mesenteric  obstructions, 
uterine  disorders*  and  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  and  it 
18  a  constant  ingredient  in  curries.  It  tin^ees  the  urine  of  a  deep  yellow, 
after  being  taken  for  a  short  time."  —  J^cm  vesiculdfos,  Bladder  Fucus, 
or  Bladder  Wrack ;  A^^,  From  this  and  other  species  found  on  t]ie  sea^ 
coast  of  Scotland  kelp  is  manufactured.  Kelp  is  a  very  impure  carbonate 
of  soda,  containing  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  also  sulphuret  of 
soda,  with  a  portion  ofcharcoal.  The  wrack  (varec,  Fr»)  is  collected  and 
dried  in  July  and  August.  A  kiln  or  basin  is  formed  by  digging  a  round 
bole  in  the  sand,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  few  loose  stones.  '*  In  the 
morning  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the  pit,  generally  by  means  of  peat  or  turf. 
This  fire  is  ffenerally  fed  with  sea-weed,  in  such  a  state  of  dryness  that  it 
will  merely  bum.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  hours  the  fiimace  is  found 
to  be  nearly  full  of  melted  matter.  Iron  rakes  are  then  drawn  rapidly 
backward  and  forward  through  the  mass  in  the  fiimnce,  in  order  to  compact 
it,  or  bring  it  into  an  equal  state  of  fusion.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool, 
when  it  is  broken  in  pieces,  and  carried  into  a  store-bouse  to  remain  tiU 
shipped.*'  Soda  is  obtained  from  kdp  and  used  by  the  soap  manufecturers; 
and  also  iodine,  considered  by  most  coemists  to  be  a  simple  body,  and  lately 
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•acccasfuUy  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tcrofula.  ^  There  teems  to  he 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  this  new  remedy  exerts  a  very  marked  influ- 
ence over  scrofulous  and  adventitious  deposits.  We  have,  therefore, 
numerous  and  well  attested  cases  of  its  successful  employment  in  an 
immense  number  of  diseases,  such  as  white>swelling,  deafness,  paralysis, 
distortion  of  the  spine,  ftc.  Professor  Maunoir  sutes  that  a  child  laboured 
under  a  considerable  white-swelling  of  the  knee,  and  could  not  walk  with- 
out crutches.  The  usual  mode  of  treatment  proving  unavailing,  the  tumour 
was  rubbed  night  and  morning  with  iodine  ointment,  while  the  tincture 
was  given  internally  in  small  doses.  After  a  few  weeks  a  perfect  cure 
took  place.  If  iodine  be  taken  in  doses  too  large,  or  be  not  properly 
watched*  as  to  its  effects,  it  is  apt  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
attended  by  nausea,  incessant  vomiting,  and 
general  emaciation ;  while  the  testes  and 
roammse  diminish  in  a  remarkable  manner." 
—  ^cus  helmintoch6rt08.  The  fronds  of 
this  fucus  form  a  matted  tufl  {Jig.  67.  a, 
natural  size^ ;  each  frond,  when  magnified  {b\ 
shows  small  hemispherical  bodies,  which  bo- 
tanists have  called  capsules ;  and,  bein^r  farther 
enlarged  (c),  the  joints  appear  carulaginous 
and  irreeular.  It  grows  on  calcareous  rocks 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Corsica:  and  although  almost  unknown  among 
British  practitioners,  has  long  been  sold  on 
the  Continent  as  a  vermifuge,  under  the 
name  of  the  Corsican  Worm-Moss,  or  Coral- 
line of  Corsica. 

No,  XXVIII,  for  April,  containi 
109  to  1 19.  —  ifloe  vulgaris.  Common  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
islands,  and  the  whole  plant  abounding  in  a  clammy,  bitter,  yellowish,  fetid 
juice  like  the  A,  soccotrina.  Six  difierent  kinds  of  aloes  are  met  with  in 
commerce,  supposed  to  be  chiefly  obtained  from  these  two  species.  The  real 
Soccotrine  aloes  are  produced  by  the  A.  soccotrina,  which  grows  in  abund- 
ance in  the  Arabian  island  of  Socotora.  There  **  the  inhabitants  cut  or 
chop  the  leaves,  and  make  a  slight  pressure  to  obtain  the  juice,  whidi  is 
lef^  to  settle  It  deposits  a  feculent  matter,  which  is  thrown  away.  The 
supernatant  liquor,  tnus  freed  from  its  grosser  parts,  is  left  to  spontaaeons 
evaporation ;  and  it  is  this  diflerence  in  the  two  processes  that  accounts  for 
the  superiority  of  the  real  Socotrine  aloes  over  tnat  of  the  Cape :  for  there 
^e  Hottentots  cut  the  end  of  the  leaves,  and  catch  the  liquor  which  flow9 
from  them  in  proper  vessels,  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  generally  serving 
tot  canals  to  conauct  it  into  them.  The  juice  thus  obtained  is  at  once 
reduced  to  a  suitable  consistence  over  the  fire,  and  afterwards  packed  in 
boxes  containing  from  one  to  300  pounds.''  By  analysis  this  matter  is 
found  to  consist  of  resin  49,  extractive  32,  and  the  remainder  albumen,  or 
analogous  matter.  Medicinally,  all  the  aloes  are  used  as  warm  stimulating^ 
purgatives,  particularly  adapted  for  what  is  termed  the  melancholic  tentpe- 
rament.  The  pills  oftlled  Anderson's,  Hooper's,  Dixon's,  Bpeediman's, 
James's,  Lady  Webster's.  Fothergill's,  Peter's,  Radcliff's,  the  EMnner  Pills, 
and  the  Beaume  de  Vie  are  composed  chiefly  of  aloes.  —  A'Wmm  sativum. 
Cultivated  Allium,  or  Garlic,  which  is  considlered  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and 
expectorant.  It  has  also  long  been  celebrated  as  a  domestic  remedy  for 
worms.  As  antidotes  to  the  flavour  of  ^lic  and  other  alliaceous  vegeta- 
bles, the  leaves  and  seeds  .of  the  aromatic  Umbellifers  are  recommended, 
and  also  baked  beet-root.  —  iSt^rax  Benzbin.  A  tree  indigenous  to  Suma- 
tra, in  the  northern  parts  of  which  it  is  extennvely  cultivated.  Having 
attained  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  ^  indsioDs  are  made  in  the  bark. 
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from  which  the  babani  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  whitish,  resiDOus 
juice.     Bv  eoqiosure  to  the  air,  this  juice  soon  hardens ;  it  is  then  pared 

from  the  bark  with  a  knife  or  chisel The  inferior  sorts  of  benzoin 

are  eimorted  to  Arabia,  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  India,  where  the^  are 
burned,  to  perfume,  with  their  smoke,  the  temples  and  houses  of  the  mha- 
bitants ;  to  expel  troublesome  insects,  and  obviate  the  pernicious  efiects  of 

unwholesome  air  or  noxious  exhalations The  greater  part,  which 

is  brought  to  England,  is  re-exported  to  countries  where  the  Roman- 
Catholic  and  Mahometan  religions  prevail,  to  be  there  burned  in  the 
churches  and  temples.'*  Benzoic  acid  is  obtained  by  sublimation ;  that  is, 
by  putting  a  quantity  of  benzoin,  coarsely  powdered,  into  an  earthen  pot, 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  pot  with  a  cone  of  thick  paper,  and  then  apply- 
ing a  very  moderate  sana-heat.  The  particles  or  benzoin  rise,  or  are 
sublimed,  and  are  attached  to  the  paper.  In  medicine  this  acid  is  little 
used,  except  for  imparting  a  pleasant  flavour.  Court  plaster  consists  of 
binglass  spread  on  tiiin  black  sarcenet,  and  brushed  over  with  a  weak  8olu«- 
tion  of  benzoin  in  spirits  of  wine  to  communicate  an  aromatic  smell.  Fu- 
migating pastilles  contain  also  more  or  less  benzoin,  as  do  the  popular 
m^icines,  virgin's  milk,  friar's  balsam.  Wade's  drops,  iesuit's  drops,  pec- 
torvl  balsam  of  honey,  essence  of  coltsfoot,  and  Riga  balsam. 

No.  XXIX.  for  May,  conimnt 

113,  —  TVfticum  hyb^rnum,  Winter  Wheat,  supposed  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  hilly  parts  of  Asia ;  under  the  equator  it  seldom  forms  an 
ear  below  the  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  or  ripens  above  that  of  10,800,  and 
will  not  vegetate  beyond  62^  north  lat.     Medicinally,  bread  is  emploved 

to  form  emollient  poultices iSleckle  cere^le.  Cereal,  or  cuUwaied,  Rye. 

Apparently  wild  in  North  America.  In  France  a  disease,  called  the  chronic 
or  dry  gangrene,  has  been  produced  by  eating  unsound  rye,  there  called 
ergot.  This  disease  has  seldom  been  ol^rved  in  England,  but  is  endemical 
in  some  districts  in  France,  in  which  rye  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  also  known  in  Switzerland,  where  it  was  observed  that 
most  animals  refused  to  eat  diseased  n^e,  or  rye  afiected  with  the  cockspur, 
as  it  is  called.  The  RoytX  Society  of  Medicine,  at  Paris,  employed  M.  Tes- 
sier,  a  distinguished  agricultural  writer  and  man  of  science,  to  go  into  the 
countries  where  the  dry  gangrene  prevailed,  and  collect  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  ei^t,  or  cockspur  rye,  for  experiments.  The  result  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  those  who  attributed  the  disease  to  the  cause  assigned. 
<*  France  afforded  also  a  simple  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  persons  might 
live  for  a  considerable  time  upon  rye  affected  with  the  cockspur,  without 
suffering  any  sensible  injury  from  its  use ;  since,  in  all  the  animals  upon 
which  it  was  tried  experimentally,  a  given  quantity  was  required  to  pro- 
duce the  specific  effect;  and  they  suggested  the  only  measure,  that  of 
separating  the  diseased  from  the  sound  rye,  which  could  prevent  so  great  a 
national  calamity  as  that  which  has  been  so  often  produced  by  its  use. 
The  spurred  rye  occasionally  occurs  in  this  country,  but  there  are  no 
instances  recorded  of  its  producing  any  such  effects  as  those  enumerated 
above ;  but,  in  the  PkUotopJacal  TramacUoru,  Dr.  Woolaston  has  narrated 
several  cases  in  which  dry  gangrene  was  produced  in  one  family,  by  partak-^ 
ing  of  daros^ed  wheat,  and  nearly  the  same  effects  were  produced  in  a 
family  in  Wiltshire,  by  the  Xdlium  temul^ntum  entering  largely  into  the 
composition  of  bread.  In  an  essay  on  the  genus  Sclerdticum,  by  De'Can- 
doUe,  in  the  Mhnoiret  du  Museum  d*liitioire  NtUureile,  the  ergot  is  stated 
to  be  a  parasitic  production  belonging  to  this  genus ;  but  however  ingenious 
his  investigations  may  be,  their  result  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  concluded  to  be  a  diseased  modification  of  the  grain  of  the 
rye  itself.     Medicinally,  it  b  used  in  uterine  diseases. 

H6tdeam  vulgare.  Common  Barley.  Said  to  have  been  found  wild  in 
Sicily  and  Russia.     Sweet  wort  was  formerly  used  as  an  antiscorbutic.  — 
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AvhatL  8atlva»  the  Cultivated,  or  Common,  Oat.  Found  by  Anson  growing 
wild  upon  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Medicinally,  it  forms  gruel.  — - 
Cochlearia  Armorkcea.  The  scraped  root  is  used  as  a  warm  pungent 
condiment  to  various  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  to  give  zest  to  winter 
salads.  In  the  materia  medica  its  effects  resemble  those  of  mustard  seed ; 
applied  externally  it  inflames  the  skin  and  produces  blis^rs,  and  an  infu« 
sion  of  the  root  in  milk  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Withering  as  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  cosmetics.  —  Cochlekria  officinale;  Officinal,  or  Common, 
Scurvy-Grass.  This  has  long  enjoyed  the  popular  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  powerful  antiscorbutic  plants.  "  Of  equal  virtue,  however, 
with  scurvy-grass  is  horseradish,  mustard,  the  tops  of  turnips,  watercress, 
lime-juice,  oranges,  and  many  other  vegetables."  —  i^rus  Q^ddnia,  the 
Cydonian,  or  Common,  Quince,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  transparent 
mucilage  used  in  medicine.  —  Tanacetum  vulgare;  Common  Tansy.  A 
tonic  and  stomachic,  and  a  popular  remedy  against  worms.  The  voung 
leaves  are  sometimes  shredded  down  to  give  flavour  and  colour  to  puddines, 
and  Dr.  Withering  savs,  if  dead  animal  matter  be  rubbed  with  them,  the 
flesh-fly  will  not  attack  it. 

Ff^a  Mifdick,  4*0.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly ;   to  be  completed  in  S8 
Numbers.     s«.  6d. 

No$.  Xrill.  and  XIX,  for  AprU. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  are  partial  in  noticing  Medical  Botany, 
and  only  occasionally  mentioning  Flora  Medica,  we  think  it  right  to  intro« 
duce  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  bjj  Mr.  Sweet,  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  latter  work,  and  printed  by  him  as  a  testimonial  of  its  botan- 
ical character :  — 

''  I  have  inspected  the  drawings  in  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  FTl^a 
Medica;  the  delineations  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  lithomphic  art, 
and  hotanically  correct.  As  comprising  perfect  representations  of  the  plants; 
the  work  must  be  highly  valuable  to  the  medical  botanist,  while  its  extreme 
low  price  renders  it  accessible  to  all.'* 

The  Pomoiogical  Maganne,    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    5<.  coloured; 

Si.  6d.  plain. 

yb,  XFIL  for  March,  eontamt 

65,  The  GUogU  Pear,  A  valuable  winter  fruit,  though  not  of  first*nite 
excellence. 

66,  Jlie  Courtpendu  Apple.  A  capital  variety,  exceedingly^  like  Feam's 
Pippin,  but  nevertheless  essentially  distinct,  being  yellower  in  the  fletii; 
higher-flavoured,  and  shrivelling  like  a  nonpareil,  a  ^ood  bearer  as  an  open 
standard,  and  the  better  fruit  of  the  two.  [The  time  it  keeps  not  given.] 
'^At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  this  formed  the  subject  of 

Cof  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  some  late  varieties  of  apples,  by  Mr. 
ert  Thompson,  the  under-garaeiier  in  the  fruit-department  of  the  Chis- 
wick  garden,  —  a  young  man  of  first-rate  ability  in  his  profession,  to  whose 
good  sense  and  practical  knowledge  we  ere  happy  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  obligation,  for  assistance  in  the  progress  of  the  present 
work.  Mr.  Thompson  spoke  in  hieh  terms  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Courtpendu ;  and  we  are  able  completely  to  confirm  his  opinion." 

67.  Tihe  Feanft  Ptppin  Apnle.  An  excellent  variety,  great  bearer, 
remarkably  handsome,  keeps  well  till  February  or  March,  and  less  subject 
to  be  blown  from  the  tree  by  high  winds  than  most  apples.  Difiers  from 
the  Courtpendu  in  having  the  deep  red  of  its  skin  speckled  with  numerous 
yellowish  dots,  being  more  hardy,  and  in  its  flavour  being  less  rich. 

68.  The  Violet  Nectarine.  Excellent  flavour  and  of  great  beauty ; 
ripens  from  the  end  of  August  till  the  middle  of  September.  Flowers  smaU, 
Krigbt  red. 


$16  Abercrombi^s  Every  Man  his  ation  Gardener,  fy  Main* 

Ko,  XVI I  I,  for  April,  contains 

69.  The  Golden  Reinette  Apple.  Excellent,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  R.  dor^e  of  the  French,  nor  with  that  of  the  Dutch,  both  of  which  are 
distinct,  and  equally  deserving  of  cultivation.  Bears  unusually  well  in  our 
climate,  and  its  blossoms  suffer  less  from  sprine  frosts  than  those  of  many 
varieties.    Ripens  in  the  end  oi  October,  and  keeps  till  the  end  of  January. 

70.  The  Frizzled  Filbert,  Of  all  the  nut  tribe  the  most  deserving  of 
cultivation ;  hardy,  productive,  beautiful  when  in  the  husk,  and  its  flavour 
not  materially  di&rent  from  that  of  the  white  filbert.  Originated  in  a  gar- 
den at  Hoveton,  near  Norwich ;  named  frizzled,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
involucrum  or  husk,  and  now  common  in  the  nurseries. 

71.  The  Princeu  of  Orange  Pear,  Raised  by  the  Comte  de  Coloma, 
in  1802,  of  great  beauty,  good  quality,  and  in  perfection  in  October.  It 
bears  freely  upon  either  a  pear  or  a  quince  stock ;  and,  blossoming  late,  is 
less  exposed  to  spring  frosts  than  many  other  kinds. 

72.  ^  T%e  Seckle  Pear.  "  Found  to  exceed  in  excellence  of  flavour  the 
very  richest  of  our  autumn  pears,  possessing  a  high  vinous  aroma,  which  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  any  thing  in  fruits,  unless  with  a  concentration 
of  the  taste  peculiar  to  the  Swan's  Egg."  Ripe  from  the  end  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  October,  but  only  keeps  a  few  days.  Sent  by  Dr.  Hosack,of 
New  York,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1819, 

No.  XIX.  for  May,  contains 

73.  The  Royal  Peach.  Magnificent ;  ripening  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  our  late  varieties.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the  Royal,  the  Bourdine,  the  T^ton  de 
Venus,  and  the  Late  Admirable. 

74.  The  Grey  Doyenni  Pear.  Scarcely  so  good  as  the  White  Doyenn^; 
but  the  grey  will  Keep  longer,  and  possessing  also  much  excellence  of  flavour, 
may  perhaps  be  consider^  the  most  useful.  A  great  bearer,  grafted  on  the 
qumce,  and  very  handsome. 

75.  The  Napoleon  Pear.  Raised  by  Dr.  van  Mons,  at  Louvain,  and 
thence  sent  to  tnis  country  in  1816.  Excellent,  and  universally  admired. 
A  profuse  bearer  upon  an  east  or  west  wall,  and  succeeds  also  as  a  common 
standard.  (Vol.  I.  p.  56.)  Ripens  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  re- 
mains in  perfection  several  days. 

76.  The  Dutchess  of  Angouleme  Pear.  Smd  to  have  been  found  wild 
in  a  hedpe  near  Anvers :  ripens  in  the  end  of  November,  and  oflen  attains 
a  lai^  size.  ''  The  very  finest  of  the  late  autumn  pears."  An  early  and 
sure  bearer,  grafted  on  the  quince,  and  trained  agamst  an  east  wall. 

Abgrcrombie^s  Every  Man  his  (mm  Gardener,  &c.  &c.  The  Twenty-third 
Edition,  with  great  Improvements,  and  the  whole  Art  brought  down  to 
die  Pr^ent  State  of  Horticultural  Knowledge.  By  James  Main,  A.  L.  S. 
London.     ISmo.     7s,  6d. 

Our  correspondent  and  colaborator,  Mr,  Main,  states,  in  an  advertise- 
ment to  this  twenty-third  edition,  that  his  additions  are  "as  much  extended 
as  the  limited  nature  and  approved  plan  of  the  work  would  admit,"  and 
that  **  every  material  improvement  is  introduced  which  is  either  useful  qr 
necessaiy  in  such  a  work.**  Mr.  Main  has  introduced  twenty-two  methods 
xff  training  trees,  illustrated  by  figures;  heating  by  hot  water  (p.  60.^  an 
invention  which,  he  says,  was  ''  first  hinted  at  by  Dr.  James  Anderson,  in  his 
Agricultural  Essays;*'  some  excellent  observations  on  the  culture  of  the 
pineapple  (p.  131  to  133.);  on  the  sea-kale  (p.  209.);  on  cauliflowers 
(p.  456.);  on  peas  (p.  561.);  and  the  catalogues  at  the  end  are  remodelled, 
and  the  botanical  names  accented.  In  short,  the  book  is  made  as  complete 
as  its  nature,  limits  in  size  and  price,  and  the  present  state  of  the  art  ad- 
mit.    lf>  on  a  more  careful  perusal,  we  find  any  thmg  not  already  given  fi^ 
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this  Magazine,  or  in  our  Encyclopedia,  we  shall  extract  it  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

Mean,  Jamet,  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart. : 

1.  The  Practical  Gardener's  Companion;  or.  Horticultural  Calendar, 
containing  the  latest  Improrements  in  Horticultural  Practices.  To 
which  is  annexed,  on  a  Plan  never  before  exhibited,  the  Garden  Seed 
and  Plant  Estimate.  Edited  from  an  original  MS.  of  J.  Abercrombie, 
Author  of  the  "  Practical  Gardener,"  and  other  works.    London. 

S.  Abercrombie's  Practical  Gardener;  or,  Improved  Svstcm  of  Modem 
Horticulture,  adapted  either  to  Large  or  Small  Gardens ;  designed  to 
assist  those  Gentlemen  who  manage  their  own  Gardens.  Third  Edi- 
tion, revised,  with  Additions  and  the  latest  Improvements.  London. 
ISmo.     7«.  ed.  boards. 

Stephens,  George,  Drainer,  Member  of  the  Nerccian  and  Wermlandska 
Agricultural  Societies  in  Sweden :  The  Practical  Irrkator ;  being  an 
Account  of  the  Utility,  Formation,  and  Management  orirrigated  Mea- 
dows, with  a  particular  Account  of  the  Success  of  Irri^tion  m  Scotland. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  straightening  Water-courses, 
protecting  River  ^nks,  and  embanking  low  Lands.  Edinbai^h.  8vo. 
7#.  6d.  b<MU'ds. 

The  author  here  **  lays  before  the  reader  the  result  of  more  than  twentfr 
years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  irrigation,  &c.,  in  England,  Sweden,  and 
Scotland,"  which  he  hopes  "  may  prove  the  means  of  introducing'',  these 
practices  more  extensively  into  Scotland.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered any  new  principle,  or  any  new  application  of  principles  already 
known;  but  **  havmg  been  frequently  applied  to  by  those  for  whom  he  has 
had  the  honour  of  converting  land  into  irrigated  meadow,  stnughtening 
water-courses,  protecting  river  banks,  and  embanking  low  land,  for  a  prac- 
tical account  of  the  different  methods,"  &c  &C.,  ^  in  comj^iance  with 
these  wishes  he  lays  before  the  public  the  following  practical  essays.** 

We  have  looked  over  these  essavs,  which  are  short,  plain,  and  practical, 
and  chiefly  contain  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  author  in  "diC- 
ferent  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  Sweden.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  confirmed 
the  great  utility  of  irrigation,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  cold  climate  of  Sweden.  In  fact  it  is  clear,  from 
the  general  experience  on  this  subject,  that  wherever  grass  will  grow,  it  may 
be  made  to  grow  more  abundantly  by  a  judicious  imgatiOn,  which,  in  the 
most  unfavourable  cases^  at  least  adds  heat  in  winter,  and  motstur^  in 
summer. 

**  In  the  year  1808  I  was  employed  to  survey,  with  regard  to  draining,  a 
large  tract  of  boggy  land,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Grill,  of  Soderfors  Iron  Manu- 
fiu^ry,  in  the  province  of  Upland,  m  Sweden.  Afier  having  taken  a  ^- 
neral  view  of  upwards  of  500  ScNOtch  acres,  I  found  about  eighty  Ivmj; 
nearest  the  large  river  Dal,  coming  firom  the  province  of  Dalcarlia,  well  si- 
tuated for  irrigation ;  and  although  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
countrj^  previously  to  that  time,  the  proprietress,  at  the  first  suggestion, 
determined,  whatever  the  expense  might  be,  to  have  an  irrigated  meadow 
formed,  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  for  she  was  confident  that  draining  in  the 
first  place,  and  afterwards  irrigating  for  grass,  would  undoubtedly  be  onet>f 
the  greatest  improvements  to  a  country  where  the  summers  are  so  gene- 
tallv  y^ry  dry,  and  of  course  hay  very  scarce. 

''The  whole  of  this  tract  was  reclaimed  from  the  bed  and  overflowing  .of 
the  above-mentioned  river,  by  a  yery  expensive  embankment  about  sixty 
years  before ;  but  the  drainage  had  been  so  badl^  ^ecuted,  that  what  was 
not  covered  with  water  was  a  perfect  bog,  over  which  it  was  impossible  for 
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a  penon  to  walk  without  finking  up  to  the  knees;  whidi  made  the  whole 
crop  on  dghty  acres  only  1 150  fttone. 

"  Forty  acres  were  formed  into  an  irrigated  meadow  late  in  the  spring  of 
1809,  which  injured  the  surface  so  much  that  the  crop  was  the  same  as  it 
had  been  previously  to  the  formation. 

''In  1810,  the  hay  crop  on  forty  acres  was  4000  stone;  within  that  year 
the  other  forty  acres  were  formed  into  shape  for  water  meadow,  and  in 
1811,  the  hay  crop  on  the  whole  was  11,250  stone;  in  IBIS,  the  frost  da- 
maged the  crop  so  much  that  the  whole  was  only  4550 ;  and  in  1815,  the 
crop  was  11,250  stone;  but  had  not  the  frost,  on  the  8 1st,  22d,  and  33d  of 
June,  very  much  damaged  the  grass,  the  crop  would  hare  been  one  third 
more.  The-  hay,  since  the  commencement  of  the  irrigation,  is  twice  as 
good  in  quality,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  the  works  are  kept  in 
proper  r^air,  that  the  crops  of  hay  and  aftermath  are  double  what  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  original  publication  of  this  account,  in  1814,  at 
Stockholm,  in  the  Annals  ^  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture. 
The  expense  of  forming  this  meadow,  according  to  the  value  of  our  money, 
was  300/.,  or  nearly  4^  per  acre." 

**  About  forty  acres  of  the  Crmgmiinn^  lands,  near  Edinburgh,  were 
formed  into  catch-work  water  meadow  before  the  year  1800 ;  at  which  time 
they  were  let  at  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre,  per  annum.  In  the  spring  of 
1821,  thirty  acres  of  waste  land,  called  the  Frigate  Whins,  and  ten  acres 
of  poor  sandy  soil  were  levelled  and  formed  into  irrigated  meadow,  at  an 
escpense  of  lOOO/.  The  pasture  of  the  Frigate  Whins  was  let  previously 
to  this  improvement  for  40/.  per  annum,  and  the  ten  acres  for  60/. '  They 
now  bring  from  15/.  to  2a/.  per  acre,  per  annum,  but  may  be  much  improved 
•by  judiciously  laying  out  200/.  more  in  better  levelling  that  part  next  the 
sea,  and  carrying  a  laiver  supply  of  water  to  it,  which  mi^t  be  easily  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  other  meadows.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  wicultural  improvements  ever  undertaken ;  for  the  whole  of  the 
Fnigate  Wnins  is  composed  of  nothing  but  sand^  deposited  from  time  to 
time  by  the  action  of  toe  waves  of  the  sea." 

Hogg,  James,  Author  of  the  Queen* s  Wake,8cc.:  The  Shepherd's.  Ca< 
lendar.  London.   2  vols.  12mo.   Price  14«. 

Martin  Doyle,  M, :  Hints  ori^nally  intended  for  the  Small  Farmers  of  the 
County  of  Wexford,  but  suited  to  the  Circumstances  of  many  Parts  of 
Ireland.    London.  Pamphlet.    1«. 

HMnson,  P.  F.,  Architect,  F.S.  A. : 

1.  Designs  for  Ornamental  Villas.   London.  4to.   4/.  4<. 

9.  Rural  Architecture,  consisting  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages, 
Lodges,  Dairies,  &c.    3/.  3«. 

8.  Designs  for  Ornamental  Farm-Buildings.     Parts  I.  to  VI.   6s»  each. 
To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Parts. 

The  first  two  of  these  works  have  procured  a  very  high  reputation  for 
the  author  as  a  picturesque  designer.  The  object  of  the  last  is  to  improve 
the  form  of  agricultural  buildings,  without  affecting  the  convenience  of  the 
plan.  **  The  designs  already  published  [by  others]  enable  the  bailiff  to  erect 
the  buildiuffs  in  the  most  convenient  form,  and  to  place  them  exactly  where 
they  should  be.  Admitting  this,  it  maj  seem  strange  that  anj  thing  more 
should  be  considered  wantins ;  but  it  is  the  external  form  which  I  conceive 
may  be  improved  upon,  without  aflecting  the  plan ;  and  it  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  my  hints  upon  cottage  architecture,  which  has  induced 
me  to  turn  mv  attention  to  this  subject.  With  a  strict  regard  to  economv, 
therefore,  and  with  a  view  simply  to  imagine  forms  which  may  be  agreeable 
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to  the  eye,  fouDded  upon  plans  the  utefnlness  of  which  has  been  already 
acknowledged,  these  designs  are  now  ofiered  to  the  public.  They  will  be 
given  in  the  old  English  style  of  architecture,  in  the  Italian,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  Rustic,  in  order  to  make  them  generally  useful ;  and  as  the  chief  merit, 
in  compositions  of  this  nature,  arises  from  the  simplicity  of  the  shape,  pro- 
vided that  shape  be  pleasing,  all  meretricious  ornament  will  be  careuilly 
avoided.  The  work  will  commence  with  labourers'  cottages  of  the  humblest 
class,  and  the  scale  will  gradually  ascend.  Each  building  attached  to  the 
farmyard  will  be  given  in  its  turn,  with  occasional  designs  for  fences  and 
rustic  seats.  The  village  school-house  will  find  its  place  in  the  work,  to- 
gether with  the  alms-house,  the  turnpike-gate,  the  mill,  and  the  parsonage." 
Candour  obliges  us  to  state  that  the  author  has  not  been  so  successful  in 
th'is  work  as  in  those  which  preceded  it.  The  plans  of  his  designs  for  la- 
bourers' cottages  are  liable  to  the  same  objections  which  we  have  made  to 
those  of  Mr.  Hunt  (Vol.  IV.  p.  44.);  and  the  elevations,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  depend  more  on  the  picturesque  effect  given  by  the  draughts- 
man and  the  engraver,  than  on  architectural  lines  and  forms.  For  instance. 
No.  I.  is  a  labourer's  cottage,  containing  a  kitchen,  bedroom,  wash-house, 
and  porch,  with  no  closets.  The  elevation  shows  a  roof  rendered  pictu- 
resque by  vegetation,  not  mere  mosses  and  weather  stains,  but  absolute 
bushes.  No.  II.  is  a  labourer's  cottage,  also  containing  a  kitchen,  bedroom, 
and  wash-house,  without  a  closet,  in  which  the  two  fire-places  and  the  oven 
are  in  the  outside  walls ;  a  bad  plan,  since  it  loses  much  of  the  heat  that 
would  otherwise  be  reserved  in  the  masonry,  and  given  out  during  the 
night.  The  object  of  placing  the  fire-places  in  the  outside  walls,  is  to  make 
a  more  picturesque  elevation ;  but  we  can  hardly  allow  this  to  be  legitimate. 
The  architect  ought  to  take  a  higher  aim,  and  endeavour  to  combine  the 
greatest  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  poor  cottager,  with  eco- 
nomy, both  in  the  first  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  and  in 
its  occupation  afterwards, 
joined  to  a  high  degree  of 
architectural  character  and 
picturesque  effect. 

No.  III.  is  a   labourer's 
cottage  in  the  Italian  style, 
with   a  kitchen,    bedroom, 
and  out-house,  and  with  2iX\i^^ 
oven.    The  elevation  {fig'-^ 

68.),  unaccompanied  by  the 

mountainous  scenery  given   in   the  plate^  we  do  not  think  elegant  ■  and 

certainly  the 
windows  are 
too  small  and 
too  gloomy  for 
the  climate  of 
England. 

No.  IV.  is 
a  cottage  in 
the  Swiss  style, 
with  the  same 
accommoda- 
tions, but  with 
a  far  project- 
ing roof  (^, 
69.),  which^  m 
perspective,  has  a  very  excellent  effect,  and  is  quite  characteristic. 
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No.  V.  is  a 
barn  in  the 
Swiss  style,  the 
elevation  of 
which,  in  per- 
spective, is 
▼erv  handsome 
and  very  char- 
acteristic. {Jig- 
70.) 

No.Vl.isan 
English      mo- 
nastic bam,  more  like  a  drawing  from  a  ruin  than  an  elevation  to  woric 
from ;  and  not  much  can  be  scud  in  favour  of  No.  VII.,  a  sort  of  Dutch 
bam  with  an  Italian  campanile  at  one  end,  the  result  of  which  is  neither 
character  nor  effect. 
No.  VIII.  a  Swiss  cow-house.    Very  poor. 

No.  IX.  a  circular  granary;  **  the  outline  of  which  would  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  temple  of  Venus  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  coast  of 
Baia ;  the  roof  assuming  the  form  of  the  temple  of  Vesta." 
No.  X.  a  rustic  cow-house.    Poor. 

No.  XI.  Rustic  cattle-shed 
(Jtg.  71.),  we  should  think 
liardly  worth  publishing. 
No.  XII.  a  rustic  seat. 
No.  XIII.  The  plan  of  a 
farmyard,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in 
Northumberland  and  Berwick- 
shire, but  rarelv  in  the  south 
of  England.  The  plan  of  the 
dwelling-house  attached  to  it 
is  objectionable  from  having 
the  three  fire-places  of  the 
ground-floor  in  the  exterior 
walls.  The  barn,  we  think, 
ought  to  have  had  a  threshing  machine ;  but  the  rest  is  good.  Perspec- 
tive elevations  are  given  of  the  buildings  in  the  old  English,  Swiss,  and 
ItaUan  styles,  whieh  are  very  picturesque  as  sketches ;  but  we  cannot 
recommend  them  as  architectural  designs. 

No.  XIV.    Plan  of  a  farm-house,  without  a  pantry,  daiiy,  or  store- 
closet  of  any  kind.    Two  elevations,  however,  in  tne  old  English  style,  are 
handsome  and  characteristic. 
(^.72.^    There  is  an  ele-         72 
vation  also  in  the  Swiss  style, 
and  another  in  the  ItaUan 
manner. 

No.  XXXIX.  is  a  plate  of 
fences;  and  No.  XL.  of 
rustic  seats. 

No.XViI.is  a  Swiss  mill 
and  bridge;  in  which  we 
cannot  but  regret  the  bad 
taste  which  introduced  a  mi- 
serable line  ofsix  posts,leaning 
as  man^  different  ways,  and  joined  by  a  crooked  line  of  rails ;  as  if  it  were 
the  business  of  the  architect  to  imitate  vulgar  and  defective  consti^ction. 
This  design  is  introduced  by  the  following  remiu-ks :  — *«  The  mill  has,  at 
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all  times,  been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  landscape-painter,  and,  judi- 
ciously designed,  may  be  matte  highly  effective.  Of  thb  an  admirable 
instance  occurs  at  Gnfs  Cliff;  and  few  visitors  to  that  fascinating  spot 
will  forget  the  admirable  taste  -of  Mr.  Greatheed,  who  converted  an  old 
building  of  this  description,  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  into  an  object  which, 
to  al)  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  must  be  highly  attractive.  When  Iteautiful 
effects  are  producea  by  the  simplest  means,  the  mind  acknowledges  the 
charm ;  and,  at  the  spot  alluded  to,  a  mere  gallery,  roughly  constructed, 
with  an  overhanging  roof,  has  effected  what  the  most  laboured  design 
would  have  failed  to  accomplish.*'  If  the  mill  at  Guy's  Cliff  has  such  a 
fence  in  firont  of 

it  as  that  cxhi-  *  '^ 

bited  in  the  en- 
graving, we  have 

no  hesitation  in  ^^^^^^^^  -^^^^ 

saying  it  is  disfi-  _]"BM\H  ^^^^^^^H  '  H   l^^l .  '^^''^^ 

gured  by  it,  in- , '""^^^  ^^^ ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^m- 

stead  of  being  or- 
namented. 

No.  XVII.  The  1 
old  English  mill. 
A  very  common- 
place   structure, 

and  much  more  like  a  sketch  from  vulgar  nature  than  an  architectural 
desim. 

No.  XVIII.    The  Italian  smithy,  {fig,  73.) 
No.  XVIII.  [Ws].    The  old  English  smithy.    GocmI. 
No.  XIX.    The  turnpike-gate  house,  {fig.  74.)    Handsome,  and  quite 

a  chateau.  The  plan  has  a  porch 
living-room  bed-room  and  kitchen, 
with  a  stair-case  to  an  upper  room. 
The  end  view  {fig-  75.)  is  also  very 
picturesque.  A  perspective  view 
{fig*  ^sS  shows  the  tumpike-gntc, 
in  whicn  much  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  effect  than  to  geome- 
trical construction.  What  would 
Mr.  Parker  say,  if  an  architect  were 
to  recommend  to  him  such  a  design 
for  a  gate  ? 

On  the  whole  we  regret  the  publication  of  this  work,  not  only  for  th« 
take  of  its  author,  but  because 
we  know  from  experience  that 
such  designs  have  a  tendency  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  country 
gentlemen  and  practical  men  an 
aversion  from  similar  works;  while 
we  know  also  that  lit  is  only,  or 
chie%,  bv  the  more  general  di^ 
fusion  ot  this  class  of  publica- 
tionsy  that  the  taste  of  country 
tradesmen  and  their .  employers 
u  to  be  improreiL  As  soon  as 
we  can  find  leifiire,  and  if  we  can 
find,  at  the  sajne  time,  that  it  b  agreeable  to  our  readers,  we  shall  com- 
mence in  this  Magazine  a  series  of  designs  for  cottages  for  labourers,  trades- 
men, and  small  tenants  of  lanci^  such  as  we  think  better  calculated  than 
Vol.  v.— No.  20.  ¥ 
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any  we  have  yet 
seeD^  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the 
occupiers,  improve 
their  habits,  culti- 
vate the  taste  of 
die  architectural 
tradesmen  of  the 
country,  and  be 
ornaments  to  the 
general  scenery.  -In 
«ar  next  Number  we  shall  «ve  some  account  of  a  French  work  on  cottage 
architecture,  that  of  Morel  Vind^  which  afibrds  one  of  the  best  examples 
we  are  acquainted  with  of  that  care  in  the  composition  of  the  plan,  with 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  we  find  pur  English 
architects  so  very  deficient. 

France. 

Soukmge  Bodm^  le  Chevalier,  Proprietor  of  Fromont,  and  an  extennve 
Propagator  of  the  more  rare  exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs  there,  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  Horticulturist,  and  a  most  amiable  and  agreeable  man : 
Anneles  de  rinstilut^UorticOle^de  Fromont.  Paris.  8vo  monthly,  ire 
Livr.    April. 

^  In  the  introduction  the  author  informs  us  that  he  had  hitherto  limited 
himself  to  the  collection  and  propagation  of  rare  and  beautiful  phmts ;  but 
that  he  now  intends  to  oomoine  at  Fromont  a  practical  school  for  the 
moral  and  professional  education  of  gardeners.  This  school  or  institution, 
L'lntHttU  Horticole  de  FromotUy  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1829 ; 
and  in  the  following  sprine  the  lectures  to  the  students,  Candidaii  dyHorticuU 
ture^  will  commence.  These  candidates,  or  pupils,  will  be  examined  from 
rime  to  rime,  and  receive  prizes :  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  will  be 
dbmissed,  with  a  written  character,  both  professional  and  moral.  A  short 
historv,  biography,  and  character  of  each  candidate  will  also  be  published  in 
the  Annaletf  for  future  references  either  in  favour  of  the  individual,  or 
to  prove  his  degeneracy  or  improvement.  The  Annalet  will  consist  of 
three  parts : —  1.  Professional  studies ;  2.  News,  foreign  and  domestic ;  and 

3.  Descriptions,  culture,  and  uses  of  rare  and  new  plants.  The  first  ardcle 
in  the  present  number,  after  the  introduction,  is  a  description  of  the  garden 
of  Fromont,  which  we  shall  here  pass  over,  as  we  intend  to  notice  it  from 
our  own  inspection  in  September  last  ( VoL  II.  p.  222.) :  the  second  is 
on  the  necessity  of  a  statistical  account  of  French  horticulture,  a  labour 
which  would  certainly  be  of  considerable  use;  since  the  first  step  to 
advancement  is  to  know  the  precise  position  in  which  we  stand.  The  Che- 
valier Masdet,  we  understand,  has  a  similar  project  in  view  for  the  agricul- 
ture of  Frapce,  and  we  heartily  wish  both  of  them,  and  the  institution  at 
Fromont,  every  success  which  their  proprietors  can  desire. 

PideU  E.,  ancien  El^ve  de  I'Ecole  Normale,  &c. :  Trait^  de  la  Chaleur, 
et  de  ses  Applications  aux  Arts  et  aux  Manufiu:ture8.  Paris.  S  vols. 
.  8VO,  avec  atlas  4to. 

.  •*  The  first  volume  details,  1.  the  physical  theory  of  heat;  2.  the  theory 
of  combustion  and  combustibles;  3.  the  theory  of  the  movements  of 
heated  air;  4.  the  theory  of  chimneys.  The  second  volume  contains  the 
application  of  the  above,:    1.  vaporisation ;  2.  distillation;  5.  evaporation; 

4.  drying ;  5.  heating  of  elastic  nuids;  6.  heatmg  of  liquids;  7.  heating  of 
solid  bodies ;  8.  cooling.  The  author  has  made  very  many  and  ingenious 
experiments,  and,  it  is  said,  has  discovered  an  error  in  the  numerical  values 
of  certiun  algebraic  terms  hitherto  employed  by  writers  on  heat."  {For. 
Quar.  Rn.f  April,  1829.) 
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America. 

Legarre^  J,  D.,  Esq.,  Editor:  The  Southern  Agriculturist,  and  Raster  pf 
Rural  Affidrs;  adapted  to  the  Southern  Seraon  of  the  United  States. 
Charleston.    In  8?o  Numbers,  monthly.    Vol.  I.,  for  1838. 

This  work,  which  is  on  the  general  plan  of  similar  journals,  consists  of  a 
variety  of  original  papers,  reviews,  and  miscellaneous  selections  and  notices. 
"  Cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  have  been  for  many  yean 
the  chief  objects  of  culture  in  the  southern  states ;  the  first  two  as  articles 
of  commerce,  the  last  two  for  food :  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  among 
the  planters  generally,  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  method  of 
cultivating  any  of  these  crops,  if  we  except  that  of  rice.  The  method 
pursued  soon  after  th^r  introduction  has  been  followed  but  with  little 
variation  bv  each  succeeding  generation.  This  has  been  owing  in  part  to 
the  antipathy  which  fieurmers  mtve  against  all  (as  they  would  term  it)  inno- 
vations, but  more  to  the  want  of  concert  and  union  among  them,  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  b^  others  interested  in 
the  same  culture.  The  formation  of  agricultural  societies  will  remedy  the 
first,  and  a  periodical  journal  will  do  much  towards  obviating  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  last. 

A  leading  article  through  most  of  the  numbers  of  the  first  volume  is. 
An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  and  the  making  of  Wine, 
suited  for  the  United  States,  and  more  particularly  for  the  Southern  States, 
by  N.  Herbemont,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  do 
much  good.  There  are  also  several  well  written  papers  on  the  culture  of 
cotton  (the  seeds  of  which,  fermented  and  distilleu,  are  said  to  form  an 
excellent  whisky),  the  olive,  rice,  and  Indian  corn.  The  Editor  appears 
to  have,  as  indeed  he  ought,  access  to  all  the  standard  European  works  and 
modem  periodicals,  and  to  make  use  of  them  with  discriminating  taste,  and 
a  judgment  formed  both  on  science  and  experience.  In  answer  to  his 
letter  on  this  subject  to  us,  we  can  only  offer  him  our  best  wishes  and 
dianks,  and  refer  him,  as  to  good  agricultural  books,  to  the  catalogue 
department  of  this  Magazine. 
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Lists  of  Flower  Shows,  we  are  happy  to  be  informed,  will  be  published 
as  heretofore  by  Mr.  J.  Winstanley,  25.  Fountain  Street,  Manchester,  who 
solicits  the  growers  to  send  their  lists  to  him  as  early  as  possible,  and  free 
of  expense. -^  JIfarcA  I.  1829. 

Flora  Ojeonittuit;  or,  A  Description  of  the  Native  Flowering  Plants  of 
Oxfordshire,  according  to  the  Lmnean  Gassification,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved Natural  Orders :  comprising  an  account  of  the  economical  uses  of 
the  plants  described,  their  roc^iicinal  virtues,  and  peculiarities  of  structure, 
as  bearing  upon  natural  theology;  with  an  Appendix,  or  Descriptive  List 
of  Additional  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  contiguous  counties ;  preceded  by 
an  Introduction  to  Botany,  illustrated  by  Plates,  and  serving  as  a  Key  to 
the  Work,  and  to  Botanv  in  general.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Walker,  B.D,, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Fellow  of  the  London  Linnean,  and 
'Member  of  the  Oxford  Ashmolean  Societjr. 

The  Work  will  be  handsomely  printed  in  one  vol.  8vo.     12#. 
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PART  III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices. 


Insects  injurious  m  Horticulture*  —  In  the  sumnier  of  1896,  when  at 
Drugsds,  I  observed  that  delicioiu  vegetable  of  the  cabbage  tribe  so  largely 
cultivated  there,  under  the  name  oiJett  de  choux,  and  which  in  England 
we  call  Brussels  sprouts,  to  be  materially  injured  in  the  later  stages  of  its 
growth  by  the  attacks  of  the  turnip-flea,  and  other  little  beetles  of  the 
same  genus  (H41tica),  which  were  so  numerous  and  so  universally  preva- 
lent, that  i  scarcely  ever  examined  a  full-erown  plant  from  which  a  vast 
number  might  not  have  been  collected.  Some  plants  were  almost  black 
with  them,  the  species  most  abundant  being  of  a  dark  sneous  tinge.  They 
had  not  merely  eroded  the  cuticle  in  various  parts,  so  as  to  give  the  leaves 
a  brown  blistered  appearance,  but  had  also  eaten  them  into  large  holes,  at 
the  mai^n  of  whicn  I  often  saw  them  in  the  act  of  gnawing ;  and  the 
stunted  and  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  plants,  sufficientlv  indicated  the 
injurious  effect  of  this  interruption  of  the  proper  office  of  the  sap.  What 
was  particularly  remarkable,  considering  tne  locomotive  powers  of  these 
insects,  was  that  the  young  turnips,  sown  in  August  after  the  wheat  and 
rye,  close  to  acres  of  Brussels  sprouts  (which  all  round  Brussels  are  planted 
in  the  open  fields  among  other  crops)  infested  by  myriads  of  these  msects, 
were  not  more  eaten  by  them  than  they  usually  are  in  England,  and  pro- 
duced good  average  crops.  It  would  seem,  agreeably  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned  (see  Introd.  to  Entomol.^  vol.  i.  4th  edit.  p.  989.),  that  they  prefer 
the  taste  of  leaves  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  to  younger  plants 
of  the  same  natural  family;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  previous  sowing  of  a 
crop  of  cabbage  plants  in  the  comer  of  a  field  meant  for  turnips,  might 
allure  and  keep  there  the  great  bulk  of  these  insects  present  in  the  vici- 
nity, until  the  turnips  were  out  of  danger.  {Kirby  and  SpcTice^t  ItUrod. 
to  Entomology^  vol.i.  p.  189.  note  c,  5th  edit.) 

Hupogyjiina  dhpar.  —  These  larvae  were  so  extremely  numerous  in  1836« 
on  the  limes  of  the  Allde  Verte  at  Brussels,  that  many  of  the  trees  of  that 
noble  avenue,  thoueh  of  great  age,  were  nearly  deprived  of  their  leaves, 
and  affiirded  little  of  the  shade  which  the  unusual  heat  of  the  summer  so 
ui^ently  required.  The  moths  which  in  autumn  proceeded  from  them, 
when  in  motion  towards  night,  swarmed  like  bees,  and  subsequently  on  the 
trunk  of  every  tree  might  be  seen  scores  of  females  depositing  their  down- 
covered  patch  of  ^ggs.  In  the  park  the^  were  also  very  abundant;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if  one  halt  of  the  eg^  deposited  were  to  be 
hatched,  in  1827  scarcely  a  leaf  would  remain  in  either  of  those  favourite 
places  of  public  resort.  Happily,  however,  this  calamity  seems  likely  to  be 
prevented.  Of  the  vast  number  of  patches  of  eggs  which  I  saw  on  almost 
every  tree  in  the  park  about  the  end  of  September,  I  could  two  months 
afterwards,  to  m^  no  small  siuprise,  discover  scarcely  one,  though  the  sin- 
sularity  of  the  fact  made  me  examine  closely.  For  their  disappearance,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  inhabitants  of  Brlissels  are  indebted  to  tne  titmouse 
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(PkrusX  the  tree-creeper  (OMik  fiunilUm),  and  other  small  birds  known 
to  derive  part  of  their  food  from  the  ^ggs  of  insects,  and  which  abound  in 
the  park,  where  they  may  be  often  seen  running  up  and  down  the  trunks 
of  trees,  at  once  proTidins  their  own  food,  and  rendering  a  serrice  to  roan, 
which  all  his  powers  would  be  inadequate  completely  to  efiect. 

Reaumur  (li.  106.),  in  certain  seasons,  found  these  patches  of  esgs  so 
numerous,  that  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  there  was  scarcely  an  oa^  the 
under  side  of  the  branches  of  which  was  not  covered  by  them  lor  an  ex« 
tent  of  7  or  8  ft.  He  informs  us  that  the  eggs  are  not  hatched  till  the 
following  spring.    (/(&«/.,  p.  808.  note  b.) 

Sugar  from  &e  Beet  Xoot.  —  In  the  Farmer*s  Journal,  of  March  30.  is  a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Phillip  Taylor,  an  English  gentleman  at  that 
time  in  Paris,  and  the  inventor  of  a  mode  of  boiling  susar  bv  steam,  for 
which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1817.  The  fact  that  crysUulised  sugar  could 
be  obtained  from  the  beet  root  was  first  noticed  by  "Margraff  in  1747,  but 
excited  little  notice  till  1790,  when  Achard,  another  German  chemist,  di- 
rected the  men  of  science  in  France  to  that  subject.  A  report  by  the  In- 
stitute, about  this  time,  states  that  raw  sucar  so  produced  costs  about  sH, 
per  English  pound.  In  1 8 10,  colonial  sugarhad  become  so  dear,  that  the  go- 
vernment directed  their  attention  to  the  process,  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
jt  was  still  so  imperfect  as  to  be  given  up,  with  the  ruin  of  several  manu- 
facturers, when  the  peace  of  1815  admitted  the  free  entrance  to  France  of 
colonial  sugar.  Important  discoveries,  among  others  that  of  Mr.  Taylor  for 
boiling  sugar  by  steam,  were  made  in  the  process,  and  the  number  of  manu- 
factories gradually  increased,  so  that,  at  this  time,  1829,  there  are  at  least 
one  hundred,  from  which  were  produced  last  year  5000  tons  of  sugar, 
worth  60^  per  ton,  or  SOOfiOOi,,  the  profit  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  estimates  at 
15/.  an  acre ;  but  he  adds,  ''  I  am  convinced  the  process  may  be  so  far  im- 
proved, that  su^  will  be  made  in  France  from  the  beet  root  at  56/.  per 
ton,  which  will  increase  the  profit  to  24/.  an  acre."  After  showing  that  the 
beet  root  succeeds  best  in  the  northern  departments  of  France,  and  that, 
of  course,  it  can  be  grown  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  he 
concludes,  that  though  the  price  of  land  and  labour  be  much  lower  in  France 
than  in  England,  yet  that  the  balance  of  skill  in  favour  of  the  latter  country 
places  it  on  a  par  with  Prance,  in  point  of  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from 
making  sugar  from  beet.  He  adds,  **  with  r«|pect  to  pricet  of  produce,  the 
advantage  will  probably  be  in  favour  of  the  English  fanner;  for  although 
the  price  of  su^  is  about  equal  in  both  countries,  yet  it  is  not  suear  alone 
that  is  produ<^  from  the  beet  root  which  is  cultivated :  the  pulp  of  the 
root,  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  is  excellent  food  for  both  bullocks  and 
sheep,  and  I  have  seen  beasts  which  have  been  bought  in  at  SL  per  head, 
fitttened  upon  it  and  sent  to  market  in  three  months,  and  sold  for  1 1/.  Tlie 
value  and  importance  of  this  part  of  the  business  will  be  duly  estimated, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  pulp  from  each  acre  of  beet  root  wiU  fiitten  a 
bullock,  and  that  the  farmer  will  have  as  much  manure  for  his  other  crops, 
as  if  he  had  grown  turnips  on  the  same  land ;  and,  of  course,  the  same  ro- 
tation of  crops  may  be  continued  as  is  now  found  most  beneficial.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  Bonaparte,  the  produce  of  sugar  was  about  three  per  cent 
on  the  root;  now,  as  much  as  five  per  cent  is  generally  obtained;  and  as 
the  beet  root  actually  contains  eight  per  cent,  I  think  1  have  good  gfoond 
for  saying  that  the  process  admiu  of  further  improvemenL"  A  jpeper  on 
the  same  subject,  and  to  the  samc^  effect,  will  be  found  in  the  QMorterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture  for  May,  in  which  the  writer  concludes  ^  it  is 
chfficult  to  conceive  that  one  half  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Great 
Britain,  or  in  all  Europe,  will  not,  in  a  few  years,  be  home-made  beet4tN>t 
sugar.** 

Whether  it  may  ultimately  be  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  beet  or 
other  sugar  plants  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  British  vAe^  cannot  at  pre- 
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8ent»  we  should  suppoBe,  be  fortteenl  but  we  coMider  k  of  wary  grnc 
conseouence,  with  reierence  to  the  fiiture  happinesB  of  nations,  to  see  it 
provea  beyond  a  doubt»  that  almost  every  country  in  the  world  couldjprow 
ito  own  sugar  if  it  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  so.  Tbcre 
could  not  be  a  better  time  than  the  present,  for  commencing  the  growth 
of  the  beet  root  and  the  manufiu:ture  of  beet-root  siwar  in  Irdand.  The 
manufacture  of  potato  flower  as  at  Trwipe,  near  Versailles,  and  othw 
places  near  Paris,  we  should  think,  might  be  advantageously  cmnmeDoed 
there  also.  — >  QmtL 
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FRANCE. 

pAtttSy  April  21.— The  season  has  been  quite  as  backward  here  as  t 
feroember  it  ever  to  haVe  been  in  England ;  but  the  lime  trees  in  the  Thutl-* 
leries  are  getting  green  at  last,  and  the  ^fl^ssum  sax&tile  and  the  wallflower 
are  in  bloom  in  the  borders. —  ilf— v.    Place  Vendottte, 

The  Proceu  of  boring  for  Water  nas  been  practised  with  great  effect  in 
Paris.  Two  sheets  of  water  have  been  ascertained  to  flow  beneath  the 
Paris  basin ;  one  between  the  chalk  and  the  green  sand,  the  other  at  a 
greater  depth.  From  the  last  of  these,  the  water  is  dischamd  at  St. 
Ouen  to  the  height  of  10  or  is  ft.,  and  the  quantity  8656  gallons  daily.' 
The  singular  fact  that  wells  are  aflected  by  the  tide  is  confirmed  by  observ- 
ation on  those  above  mentioned.    (London  Weekly  Rev,,  April  4. 1829.) 

Coal  and  Iron  in  France.  —  All  the  coal-fields  in  the  south  of  France 
are  asBodaled  with  iron-stone,  or  iron-stone  is  found  close  to  them  in 
abundance.  France  is,  in  fact,  extremely  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  A  little  of 
British  enterprise  b  alone  wanting  to  render  France  most  powerful  in  every' 
thing  relating  to  the  production  of  coal  and  iron.  There  is  one  field  alone' 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  all  Europe  with  iron  and  all  France  with 
coal ;  it  is  at  Creusot,  near  the  eastern  boundary.  From  this  field,  coal  and 
iron  can  be  transported  by  water  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  German  Ocean,  and  nearly  through  all  France.    (Ibid,  Feb.  95.) 

Fiax^^reaking  Machine, «—  M.  Temaujt,  the  celebrated  French  manufac- 
turer, has  obtained  a  patent  for  certain  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing flax  of  its  skin,  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  the 
custom  of  previously  soaking  it.    (Le  Globe,) 

Six  youna  Africantt  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Ethiopia,  are  now 
receiving  education  in  Pftris.    (London  Mag,) 

GERMANY. 

Munich.  — -  The  university  here,  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  is  ex- 
tremely well  attended.  A  de^^rading  and  injudiaqus  constraint,  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  studv  and  su^ects  of  discussion,  had  disgusted  the  youtnof. 
the  present  age  with  several  of  the  ancient  institutions  for  education  in 
Germany;  but  fKom  all  such  regulations,  the  present  King  of  Bavaria,  him- 
self a  literary  man,  has  set  the  University  or  Munich  entirely  tee.  (For4 
27^.,  April,  1829.) 

Education  m  Siiema.  -^  According  to  a  statistical  rqwrt  of  the  schools  in 
this  district,  published  in  the  year  1827,  there  are  20  schools,  228  teachers^ 
and  5694  pupils,  all  or  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes.    (London  Mag^  April.j 

Hungarian  Gardeners*  Song,  —  «*  Oh,  thai  I  had  a  large  garden,  well 
stocked  with  fhiit ;  a  farm  well  stocked  with  cattle ;  and  a  young  and  beau« 
tiful  wife  I  "    (Bucket  Beautici,  of  Nature,) 
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HOLLAND  AND  THE^  NETHERLANDS. 

Botanic  Garden  ai  JBruaeit,  —  The  new  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels, 
which  promises  to  be  so  great  an  ornament  to  that  city,  is  advancing  ra- 
pidly towards  completion.  The  magnificent  ranse  of  green  and  hot-houses 
IS  covered  in  and  glazed,  and  in  part  occupied  with  plants,  and  the  ter- 
races into  which  the  sloping  site  of  the  eorden  has  been  cusposed,  are  already 
either  partially  plantea  or  laid  out  tor  the  reception  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  &C.,  which  are  to  ornament  them.  One  striking  feature  of  tbb 
botanic  g^en,  and  which  few  similar  establishments  can  boast,  is,  that 
from  the  |circumstaBce  of  its  running  parallel  for  upwards  of  one  third 
of  a  mile  with  the  new  north  boulevard,  than  which  it  is  considerably 
lower,  and  separated  from  it  throughout  its  whole  length  b)r  a  sunk  wall, 
a  complete  view  of  the  ranee  of  hot  and  green-houses  (which  occupy  a 
commanding  eminence),  and  of  the  whole  garden  {Jig,  77.)  is  obtained 


^  Low  framit  wUh  eurvUlnMr  roolk.  d;  night  of  itepc 

b.  Low  ftuDM  witb  ftraigbt  tukm,  e  »,  BouleranL 

Ct  Six  fountaim. 

without  the  trouble  of  enterins  it  from,  this  boulevard,  which  forms 
part  of  a  delightful  promenade  ranted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  now  nearly 
surrouoding  the  whole  dty.  {Ncie  of  a  Friend^  AprU.) 

AUSTRALIA. 

New  Settlemefd  on  the  Swan  Xwer^  on  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land. —  Some  account  of  this  settlement  will  be  found  in  all  the  news- 
papers for  April,  and  in  No.  78.  of  the  Quarterly  Bevtew.  Details,  accom- 
panied by  criticisms,  will  be  found  in  the  Farmet^i  Journal  for  April  97. 
and  May  4.  and  11.  A  gardener,  who  has  800^  or  upwards,  and  a  healthy 
wife,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  very  favourable  circumstances  attencf- 
ing  this  settlement  A  man  acquainted  with  country  matters,  with  5000/., 
l^  going  out  there  with  twenty  paupers,  and  remainmg  seven  or  ten  years, 
would,  m  all  probability,  increase  his  property  twenty-fold,  and  might  then 
return  home  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  eood  to  others  as  well 
as  to  himself,  of  having  promoted  civilisation  and  happiness  generally. 

y  4 
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Gardeners  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Drummondypof  Cork,  our  correspondent, 
aod  an  active  intelligent  man,  is  gone  before  them.  Mr.  Drummond,  in 
a  ^ear  or  two,  will  l^  made  a  itistice  of  the  peace ;  and,  as  things  advance, 
will  l>e  promoted  to  other  public  offices.  As  for  any  thing  that  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  AustraliB,  it  may,  in  thirty  years^  with  tfaie  consent  of  the  parent 
country,  become  a  cluster  of  states  Mke  the  union  of  North  America, 
Mr.  Drummond,  beinfi^  young  enough,  may  live  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Australian  congress  of  1800.  — >  Cond, 


Art.  III.     Dafnesiic  Notic€S* 
ENGLAND. 


The  London  Univerrity*  -^  On  the  50th  of  April  Professor  Lincfley  de-^ 
livered  hb  introductory  lecture  on  botany,  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  audiUe 
voice,  to  a  full  class-room.  After  giving  a  short  history  of  botany,  and  chti- 
racterising  the  Linnean  system  as  superficial,  though  well  calculated  for  the 
times  in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  Jussieuean  system  as  profound  and  phi-' 
losophical,  and  alone  being  worthy  of  beinf  taught  in  the  present  state  of 
bcience,  he  announced  his  intention  of  adopting  tmit  system  as  the  foundation 
of  his  course  of  instructions.  He  had  been  told  that  he  would  not  succeed 
in  teaching  botany  by  the  Jussieuean  system ;  but  he  asked  how  it  happened 
that  botany  was  so  taught  in  Paris,  and  whether  the  French  were  not  nn- 
questionably  the  first  botanists  in  Europe  ?  In  speaking  of  modem  botamsta^ 
he  assigned  the  highest  place  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  mentioned  Mr.  Knight  as 
the  first  vegetable  physiolo^st  in  Britain ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  import- 
ance  of  physiology  to  horticulture,  he  referred  (rather  unfortunately  in  our 
opinion)  to  the  success  with  which  that  sentleman  had  cultivated  tne  pine- 
apple. We  cannot  too  much  applaud  Air.  Lindley  for  adopting  the  natural 
system,  which  we  believe  has  already  been  done  by  Professor  Henslow  at 
Cambridge ;  it  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  botany  in  this  country,  and 
redound  to  the  honour  and  advantage  both  of  Mr.  Lindley  and  of  the  Lon- 
don univer8it3r.  Even  if  the  Linnean  system  cannot  be  done  without,  or, 
a^  most  botanists  think  probable,  will  never  be  wholly  dispensed  with  as  an 
easy  index  for  determioing  the  names,  of  individoal  speeies,  still  it  is  worthy 
of  the  ambition  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Lindiey's  learning,  talents,  and  mdostfy,  to 
teach  that  system  which  is  avowedly  the  most  difficult ;  the  Linnean  being  in 
:  truth  so  easy,  that  any  one  who  has  a  book  introductory  to  it,  and  leisure 
to  walk  in  the  fields,  may  learn  it  by  himself.  We  have  not  a  doubt  of  Mr. 
Lindley's  complete  success  in  every  sense  in  which  the  word  can  be  taken, 
and  we  desire  it  with  all  our  hearts  for  his  high  spirit.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  fortunate  for  the  university,  that  Dr.  Hooker  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship of  botany,  as  we  believe  that  gentleman  still  teaches  by  the  old 
method  at  Glasgow,  and  of  course  would  have  adopted  it  in  Lonckm.  We 
are  happy  to  observe  the  buildings  of  the  university  proceeding  rapidly;  to 
learn  tnat  most  of  the  classes  are  well  attended ;  and  to  hear  that  there  is  no 
want  of  subscfibers  for  shares,  and  of  donations  to  the  library  and  museum. 
We  have  no  doubt  there  will  soon  be  two  or  more  such  umversities  in  the 
metropolis,  and  at  least  one  in  Bristol,  Liverpool,  York,  Hull,  Birmingham, 
Mancnester,  Newcastle,  and,  in  short,  all  the  large  towns  in  the  kim^om ; 
and  the  day,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  a  sort  ofminor 
university,  a  school  in  which  all  initiatory  and  general  science  and  morals 
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tvill  be  taught,  with  a  library,  museum,  and  botanic  sarden  attached,  such 
as  we  have  suggested  in  **  Dei  E'UfbHuemefu  pour  PE^ducatianpubique*' 
(p.  79.x  ^  every  parish  in  the  empire. -~  Com/. 

H^de  Park,  —  In  consequence  of  the  operations  of  Mr,  Shedden  on  the 
sorfece  of  this  park,  with  Hnleyson's  harrow  (Vol.  II.  p.  S50.  &f,  66.) 
and  with  manure,  to  which  we  formerly  alluded  (Vol.  III.  p.  349.1  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  finer  sward  than  it  undoubtedly  ever  before  exhibited  either 
by  nature  or  art.  We  regret  that  government  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  introduce  in  this  park,  here  and  there  among  the  ensting  trees» 
youne  specimens  of  the  more  hardy  and  noble  North  American  sorts.  Why 
shoum  not  five  or  six  species  of  oak,  and  as  manr  of  birch,  elm,  lime,  pine, 
&C.,  be  introduced,  as  well  as  the  PI4tanus^  which  is  a  North  American  tree 
not  a  whit  more  hardy  or  more  noble  in  appearance  than  fifty  trees  that 
might  be  named  ?  We  never  look  at  thu  park  and  at  Kensington  Gardens 
wiUiout  reverting  in  our  mind  to  the  little  solicitude  .which  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  evinces  re^ctin^  the  public  taste  or  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  mass  of  society.  Ptemisnon,  it  seems,  has  been  riven  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  very  handsome  large  houses  built  on  the  Binop  of  Lon- 
don's estate,  lying  along  the  Bayswater  Road,  and  looking  towards  Hyde 
Park,  to  take  down  the  park  wall,  and  replace  it  by  an  open  iron  railing* 
This  will  prove  a  great  enjoyment  to  these  houses,  and  a  great  ornament 
to  the  public  road ;  but  a  portion  of  the  wall  opposite  certam  smaller 
houses  on  ground  belonging  to  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  George's  is  IcA 
standing,  dus  at  once  insulting  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
houses,  and  disfiguring  the  road,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  entrances 
to  London.  BanAy  a  government  that  can  spare  money  for  such  a  useless 
object  as  the  bridge,  and  for  such  a  deformity  as  the  casdule  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  can  spend  nearly  half  a  million  on  a  palace,  that  in  less  than  seven 
years  will  either  be  deserted  or  taken  down  from  the  insalubrity  of  its 
situation,  independently  of  its  architectural  defects,  might  incur  the  expense 
of  removing  this  wall  n>r  the  sake  of  public  ornament. 

We  regret  to  see  the  wall  round  Kensington  Gardens  undergoing  repair, 
and  cannot  help  repeating  our  opinion  (WoL  I.  p.  89.  and  p.  883.)  that  it 
would  be  much  better,  that  is,  it  would  be  more  ornamental  to.  the  metro- 
polis, and  leave  Kensington  Gardens  equally  secluded,  to  replace  the  wall 
by  an  iron  railing,  planting  a  border  of  evergreen  shrubs  within,  which 
shrubs,  for  immediate  efiect,  might,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  be  placed  on 
a  raised  bank,  such  as  may  be  seen  executed  in  the  garden  belonmnff  to  the 
Adult  Orphan  Institution  near  the  Coliseum,  Regent's  Park.  If  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  will  put  these  gardens  upder  out  management  for  ten  years»  and 
will  allow  us  reasonable  lilwrty  and  the  same  average  sum  that  is  at  present 
expended  on  them,  we  will,  without  salary  pr  pecuniary  advantage  of  any 
kind,  show  what  might  be  inade  of  them  even  now.  We  have  before  shown 
what  they  might  have  been  (Vol.  {.  p.  380.)  by  one  grand  and  consistent 
plan. —  CotuL 

HjfaemfhM  in  Poli.  — ^We  have  observed  thb  season  remarkably  fine  shows 
of  hvacinths  in  the  windows  of  some  of  the  London  seed-shops ;  among 
the  finest,  we  think,  were  those  of  Noble  and  Co.  (formerly  Mason's)^  in 
Fleet  Street.  The  roots  are  planted  in  autumn,  and  the  pots,  being  plunged 
in  the  open  air  and  covered  6  or  Sin.  in  depth  with  rotten  tan, are  taken  out 
during  ipring  as  wanted,  and  placed  under  glass  on  a  little  heat.  Those  who 
have  neither  a  garden,  n<v  a  notfoed,  mav  efiect  the  same  object  by  setting 
the  pots  in  any  cellar  or  out-house,  or  in  the  comer  of  ayard,  and  there  cover- 
ing them  with  light  soil  or  sand,  and,  as  wanted,  taking  them  out  and  setting 
them  in  a  room  as  near  ns  possible  to  the  window.  Messrs.  Noble  have 
had  upwards  of  three  hundred  sorts  in  their  windows  at  different  times  this 
season ;  at  our  request  they  furnished  us  with  the  following  select  list:  — 
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Double  Whits. 

AanUiertoginne  -  -         -  Dark  Red  Eye. 

Altcisc  Rovale        -  -  -  Purple  Eye. 

Anna  Mam       .  -  -       -  Purple  Eye. 

CceurNoir  -  -  -  BladiEvc. 

Gloria  Flonim  Suprema  (excellent)     -  I^vge  Red  Eye. 

Grande  Moaarqae  de  Prance      -        -  Pink  Eye. 

Heroine  ....  Pnie  While. 

La  Mode  E'puis^  -  -        -  Larec,  Dark  Purple  Eye. 

Montefquieu  -  -  -  Red  Eye. 

Prince  of  Waterloo  (excellent)  -  Large,  pure  White. 

Reine  de  Prusse  ...  Knk  j^e. 

SpbEara  Mundi  -  •  Blue  Eye. 

TViumph  Brandina  -  -  Bludi  White,  Pink  Eye. 

Venus  -  -  •  LaiTge,  pure  White. 

SufouB  Wbitk. 

Grand  Vanqueur  -  -  Laiige^SiogJe  White. 

LaCandear  -  -  -  Fine. 

Prince  de  Galitan  -  -  Fine,  large. 

DouBLB  Blue. 

Bouquet  Pourpre  -  -  I^lne,  rich-coloured.  Dark  Purple. 

Cooimapdant  -  -  -  Purple. 

Comte  de  St.  Priest  -  -  Porcelain  Blue,  Dark  Eye. 

Due  d'Angoulemc  -  -  -  Porcelain  Blue,  Dark  Eye. 

Eendnight  ...  Fine  Azure  Blue,  Large  Bell. 

Globe  Celeste  -  -  -  Fine  Blue,  very  Dark  Eye. 

Kroon  van  Indian  -  -  Fine  Dark  Blue. 

L*Abbe  de  Verac  ...  Rne  Porcelain  Blue. 

LaMaiesteuse  -  -  Fine  ^k  Blue. 

Lord  Wellington  -  -         -  Fme  Blue,  Dark  Eye. 

Monarque  de  France       ,    -  •  Porcelain  Blue,  Dark  Eye. 

Mr.  Pitt  -  -  Purple. 

Noir  Veritable  -  -  -  Very  Dark. 

Parel  Boot  ...  Porcelain  Blue,  Dark  Eye. 

Pasquin  ....  Porcelain  Blue,  Dark  Eye. 

Sertorius  -  -  -  Fine  Porcelain  Blue,  Green  Eye. 

StNCLs  Blce. 

Appius  ....  Pine  Dark  Blue. 

Crepuscelle  -  -  •  Fine  Dark  Blue. 

Charles  Fox  -  -  -  Fine  Black. 

Grand  \ndette  ...  Porcelain  Blue,  extra  large. 

La  plus  Noir  -  •         -  Fine  Black. 

L'Amie  de  Coeur  -  -     •   -  Fine  Purple. 

Lord  Nelson  ...  Fine  Striped  Blue. 

Nimrod  ....  Fine  Dark  Porcelain,  lai^e  truss.' 

Vulcan  -  -  -  Dark  Blue. 

Quentin  Durward       -  -         -  Black. 

Double  Red. 

Augustus  Rex  -  -        .  -  Fine  lai^ge  Pink. 

Comtesse  de  la  Coste         -  -  Fine  large  Red,  Dark  Eye. 

Duchesse  de  Parma  -  -  Laige  Deep  Red  Eye. 

Flos  Sanguineus  ...  Fine  Red. 

GoudBeurs  .  .  .  Fine  Blush,  Purple  Eye. 

GrootVorst  .  .  .  Fine  Blush,  Dark  Eye.    ' 

Henri  Quatre  ...  Extra  large  Blush,  Purple  Eye. 


-  FmePlak. 

AMwe  Bonqore  et  Noir  •  -  Fine  Red,  Duk  Eye. 

Watarfoo  .  .  -  Fine  Red. 

V«loanRai«e  ...  Fine  Red,  Striped  Flower. 

Coradk  ...  FIm  Im«  Striped  Red. 

Diana  -  -  -  -  Fine  Pink. 

DukeofWeUi^toii  •  -  Fine  lai^e  Pink. 

Hinitius  ....  Extra  fine  Dari^  Red. 

L'E'dair  -  -  -  Extra  fine  Blood  Red. 

Princess  Elizabeth  -  -  Fine  Dark  Red. 

Seedling  -  -  -        -  Fine  Dark  Red. 

Victoire  -  -  -  Fine  Dark  Red. 

AccUmaimg  EjtoHc  PUmis.  —  I  am  one  of  those  wki  lave  tndiilged  ill 
frequent  attempts  to  accKmate  exotic  plants,  enooani|ed  bv  the  preyailiag 
mildness  of  the  winters  in  this  favoured  comer  of  our  islana.  From  time  to 
time  the  superfluous  plants  of  the  greenhouse  have  been  introduced  to  the 

rn  ffround;  and,  during  several  years,  I  have  flattered  myself  that  many  of 
choice  plants  of  New  Holland,  South  America,  China,  &c.,  which  are 
iustlv  dassea  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  conservatonr,  would  prove 
haitiy  enough  to  ei^re  our  winters  without  protection.  The  intense  frost 
of  January  and  Februaiy  last  has  greatly  abhdged  these  pleasing  delusions. 
Allow  me,  nevertheless,  to  ofler  you  a  few  remarks,  the  result  of  m^  own 
observation,  on  the  eflbct  of  the  severe  weather  on  tender  plants  m  the 
open  ground. 

Acdcia  armhiOy  trained  .asainst  a  south  wall,  and  also  several  standard 
plants,  which  have  endured  many  winters,  with  slight  protection,  are  all 
killed.  The  trained  plant  was  in  a  hkh  state  of  vigour  when  the  frost  com^ 
menced,  and  covered  with  myriads  ofembryo  blossoms. 

Two  planta  of  another  species  of  ildUda,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  (the  young  plants  having  pinnate  foliage,  and  afterwards  entire 
leaves^  which  were  planted  in  the  open  ground  several  years  ago,  and  passed 
the  previous  winters  without  injury,  are  idso  killed. 

Ui{urui  C&mphora,  trained  against  a  south  wall,  which  hiss  passed  several 
winters  with  a  slight  protection  of  brush-wood,  is  killed.  I  felt  so  confident 
about  this,  that  it  remained  uncovered,  and  apparently  uninjured,  till  within 
a  few  days  of  the  termination  of  the  frost. 

O'i^  caphsit,  killed 

Cam^RtL  Japdnha  (the  ringle  red),  protected  by  a  basket,  has  suffered 
nothing. 

AristoiiRm  M4cqui  has  shed  its  leaves,  but  is  now  breaking  strong,  and  is 
uninjured. 

PAoihiia  gOira,  several  plants,  partially  protected,  have  suffered  but 
little. 

Craiai^gui  indioa  is  killed. 

Fiiiotporum  coridceum  is  quite  hardy. 

MagniRaL  gnmSfldra^  of  which  I  have  many  plants  of  diflerent  growths 
and  in  various  aspects,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  common  laurel. 

Metroiidhros  ipedoia^  a  standard,  unprotected,  which  during  the  au- 
tumnal months  of  last  year  was  covered  with  its  splendid  flowers,  b  quite 
killed. 

A  large  plant  of  Aghive  ameri^ma^  covered  with  double  matting,  has  passed 
the  severe  weather  with  little  injury. 

Several  planu  of  African  Aloes,  though  protected  with  great  care,  are 
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The  Yuccas  are  cpite  hardy ;  several  of  these,  in  exposed  situotioiMy  ha?e 
passetl  the  winter  without  the  slightest  injury. 

The  Myrtles  have  sullered  more  than  in  any  previous  winter  within  my 
recollection.  •  Many  of  the  tender  varieties  are  destroyed,  —r  N*  Slake, 
near  Devonport,  March  91.  18S9. 

The  Achira  (which  is  undoubtedly  different  from  6%nna  edi^Iis)  flowered 
in  Ponte/s  stove  in  November  last,  and  perfected  three  seeds  last  month. 
The  tame  plant  is  again  about  to  flower,  and  the  blossom  will  be  expanded 
in  about  a  week,  when  I  shall  have  a  drawing  made  of  it.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  does  not  differ  (except  in  size,  and  its  tuberous  root, 
visible  even  above  ground)  from  the  C&nna  indica.  The  C^rbera  Thev^tta 
flowered  (for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  England)  in  Pontey*s  stove  last  Oc- 
tober.— W.  U,    March  1.  1829. 

Bruntvi^  JotepKitoi  has  stood  all  the  winter  in  an  open  border,  without 
the  least  protection,  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne, 
at  Fulham,  and  liot  a  leaf  of  it  has  been  injured.  It  continued  in  full 
leaf  all  through  the  severe  frost,  altboush  AmartUij  BeUaiiSnna,  which 
was  growing  beside  it,  had  all  its  leaves  killed.  ^  Robert  Sweet,  May  S. 
1829. 

The  most  ^et^ual  Method  of  destroying  Watp$  is  to  destroy  their  nests. 
When  I  see  them  attacking  fruit,  or  entering  the  bee-hives,  I  mark  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  flv  away,  and  follow  them  out  of  tbe  garden  till  I  find 
their  nest*  I  then  mark  it,  return  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  with  a  spade 
and  a  pot  of  water,. and  work  up  the  nest  and  its  inhabitants  into  a  puddle. 
--  T  a   JCentington,  Sept.  12. 1828.    [See  T.  N.  Parker,  p.  277.] 

Cast-iron  Stakes  for  standard  Roses,  have  been  employed  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  the  Comte  de  Vandes's  garden  at  Bayswater.  They  are  in  the 
form  of  round  tapering  rods  or  poles,  with  the  part  which  enters  the 
ground  of  a  larger  diameter,  4-sided  and  pointed.  Tbe  lengths  are  4*  6, 
and  8  ftff  and  the  avei^age  cost  is  u»  6d.  each;  they  <ure  painted  of  a 
blackish  blue,  and  if  th^y  last  six  years  will  be  as  cheap  as  wooden  props 
of  young  ash,  which  cost  4d.  each  and  last  only  one  year.  But  as  tb« 
cast-iron  will  endure  at  least  a  dozen  years,  it  is  evidently  mnch  cheaper 
than  the  wood,  and  is  certainly  far  handsomer.  These  poles  are  manu- 
fracture  by  Cottam  and  Hallen,  Oxford-street,  by  the  cwt.  or  ton. 

Alpine  Plants  and  Seeds.  —  M.  Schleicher,  the  Swiss  botanist  and  col- 
lector, is  now  in  London  with  plants  and  seeds  for  sale  or  exchange,  ^e 
laments  in  our  cardens  and  nurseries,  the  neglect  of  scientific  Ixitanical 
collections,  and  the  love  of  showv  flowers,  seminal  varieties^  and  hybrids. 
Speaking  of  the  botanic  garden  of  Geneva  he*  represents  it  as  fallen  to  a 
very  low  state  for  want  of  funds;  Professor  DecandoUe,  he  says,  is  so 
pnuch  occupied  with  municipal  matters  as  to  have  little  time  to  attend 
cither  to  the  garden  or  to  authorship.  M.  Schleicher  may  be  heard  of  at 
No.  9.  Jermyn  Street,  or  h  Bex>  oanton  de  Vaud,  en  Suisse. 

SCOTLAND. 

Horticultural  Report  for  April.  — In  the  different  departments  of  horti- 
culture the  growth  has  advanced  very  little,  from  the  ungemal  state  of  the 
weather  this  month,  and  every  thing  is  considered  very  late.  As  a  criterion 
for  the  progress  of  vegetation  during  April,  taken  from  a  number  of  years' 
experience,  asparagus  was  always  cut  in  the  open  ffround  from  the  7th  to 
the  24ih,  but  this  season  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  a  dish  could  be 
obtained  on  the  28th. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  every  variety  of  fruit 
has  a  favourable  appearance,  and  not  a  single  bud  or  flower  seems  to  be 
hurt  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  ApricoU  have  set  wdl,  and  are  a 
large  crop.    Peaches  have  hung  very  long  m  flower,  but  most  of  them  are 
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now  in  the  husk,  and  Tery  promising.  The  finer  torts  of  pears  on  south 
aspects  are  in  flower,  and  look  well ;  as  likewise  early  plums.  The  fruit 
trees  on  an  inferior  aspect,  and  standards,  arc  still  very  backward ;  but  the 
buds  appear  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  free  from  insects  and  blights-. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  are  in  flower,  and  promise  an  abundant  crop. 

Culinary  v^tables  are  now  getting  scarce,  the  winter  stores  being  nearly 
exhausted.  The  spring  supply  is  yet  very  scanty,  and  unless  the  weather 
take  a  very  sudden  and  favourable  turn,  there  will  be  a  great  deficiency 
for  the  kitchen  before  the  end  of  Ma^. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  this  month  in  the  forcing  departments, 
from  the  long  want  of  sunshine,  accompanied  by  cold  damns ;  this  has  been 
more  particularly  felt  in  the  framing  department  adaptea  for  pine-apples, 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.,  where  no  fire  heat  could  be  applied.  It  has  been 
truly  teasing  to  the  anxious  horticulturist,  who  has  laboured  hard  to  little 
purpose;  and  these  fruits  are  still  hanging  back,  notwithstanding  every 
exertion  has  been  made  to  forward  them.  Pineapples,  crapes,  peaches, 
&C.,  although  less  forward  than  might  have  been  expected  from  their  ap- 
pearance last  month,  wilt  swell  to  a  cood  size  and  be  a  ftnr  crop. 

In  the  flower-garden  the  beds  and  borders  exhibit  a  naked  appearance, 
more  like  the  beginning  than  the  end  of  April ;  and  it  appears  as  if  winter 
would  linger  in  the  lap  of  May.     (Caledonian  Mercury,  May  4.  18S9.) 

We  have  to  thank  our  unknown  friend  who  sends  occasionally  the  newt** 
paper  containing  these  reports,  and  he  will  much  gratify  a  number  of  oar 
readers  if  he  win  continne  to  do  so  regularly.  We  have  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Editor,  and  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet  on  Education  to  the 
anthor  of  the  maxims  fat  theCaledonisn  Mereuiy,  RocAefintoauii  ikeyownger. 
These  maxims  have  not  been  read  without  interest,  and  we  hope  they  will 
be  continued.  —  Cond. 

-  Vegetable  Market,  -—  April  17.  A  number  of  booths  are  now  tastefully 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  sprins  flowers.  New  potatoes  are  selling  nt 
from  2i,  6d.  to  St.  a  quart;  an  ordinary  dish  of  sea*kale,  \s,'6d.  Besides 
the  common  vegetables,  there  are  rhubarb,  cresses,  cauliflowers,  and  broo- 
ooli.  Some  strawberries,  completely  ripe,  were  yesterday  exposed  in  the 
«hop  of  Boyd  and  Bayne,  Prince's  Street,  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
{Seoiiman,  April  t8.  1829.) 

April  24.  Within  these  three  weeks  the  prices  of  common  kitchen 
vegetables  have  been  fully  doubled.  There  is,  however,  little  alteration  in 
the  richer  and  rarer  articles.  Yesterday  asoaragus  was  offered  at  from  4$, 
to  5t,B  hundred ;  sea-kale  at  U.  €d.;  an  orduaary  dish  of  rhubarb,  id. ;  ra- 
dishes, Hd.  a  bunch ;  and  broccoli  at  9d.  to  4d.  a  head.  {Ibid^  April  25. 
1829.) 

May  2.  The  effects  of  the  unfavourable  weather  were  this  day  very 
obvious.  There  were  in  all  fifly-eight  carts  of  veoetables,  but  instead  of  9d. 
to  1#^  a  good  number  were  **  bulked"  to  the  tacksman  atld,  each,  and  the 
remainder  at  from  8d.  to  Sd,;  indeed,  the  whole  supply  could  have  been 
easily  put  into  twenty  carts.  There  was,  of  course,  a  material  advance  on 
the  prices ;  not  a  single  green  blade  of  any  description  remained  unpur- 
chased at  6  o'clock,  and  a  number  of  the  retailers  went  away  disappointed. 
The  horticulturists  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  vegetation  is  at 
present  three  «e^  later  than  usual. 

May  5.  The  stock  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  limited  supply 
of  the  2d,  and,  thou^  wet  and  stormy,  the  market  was  eleared  before  six 
o'eloek  in  the  morning.    (/M.,  May  6.} 

Caledonian  HortuMwral  Society.  —  In  statins  the  proceedings  of  last 
Meeting  Of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  (p.  215.),  we  had  not  room 
to  take  notice  of  the  carious  and  interesting  horticultural  informatioa 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  meetings  of  committee  and  council  held  sub- 
•cquently  to  the  preyioui  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  which,  in  the 
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orcBfiary  couhe  of  bualneBs,  Were  read  to,  and  sanctioned  b^,  the  latter 
Meeting.    We  now  supply  that  information. 

At  the  Meeting  of  Committee,  on  the  15th  of  December  last,  specimens  of 
a  seedling  apple  were  received  from  the  Rev.  H.  Wastel  of  Newbrough,  near 
Hcadiam,  a  plant  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Society's  earden  last  year. 
The  fruit  was  considered  oi  excellent  ouality,  and  thanks  voted  to  the 
reverend  eentleman.  Specimens  of  six  different  sorts  of  «K>d  apples,  not 
generally  known,  sent  by  Mr.  Archibald  Reid,  gardener  at  Balcarres  in  Fife, 
tor  competition  on  the  2d  of  December,  but  which  arrived  too  late  to  com- 
pete, were  found  of  good  quality,  and  thanks  voted  to  Mr.  Reid. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  although  no  competitor  for  the  medal  offered 
for  ^  long  service,"  had  appeared  on  the  day  fixed  by  thesdiedule,  yet  one 
had  since  come  forward.  That  person  was  Mr.  John  Cuoningbam,  who 
had  been  forty-two  years  head-gardener  at  Riccarton,  the  fidelity  and  satis^ 
foctory  nature  of  whose  services  were  amply  certified  by  Mr.  Gibson  Craig. 
The  Comndttee  recommended  to  the  General  Meeting  to  admit  Mr  Cun* 
ntngham's  clum  to  the  medal  for  1828 ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

At  the  Meeting  of  Committee  on  the  8th  of  January.a  collection  of  seeds 
firom  the  Himalaya  mountains  was  presented  by  John  Govan,  Esq.  W.S. 
The  seeds  had  been  sent  to  that  gentleman  by  his  brother.  Dr.  Geo.  Govan, 
botanist  and  geologist  to  the  survey  of  those  mountains.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Govan,  with  a  request  that  he  would  assure  his  brother,  that 
the  seeds  had  been  received  with  gratitude^  and  would  be  carefiiUy  culti- 
vated in  the  Society's  garden.  A  onrd  was  read  from  John  Robison,  Esq., 
announcing  a  donation  of  arboraoos  and  shrubby  plants,  twenty-five  m 
number,  several  of  which  were  rare,  also  fifteen  varieties  of  grape  vines, 
including  the  most  eseeened  rtntmM  de  tabic,  by  John  fixshaw,  Esq.,  of 
Bourdeaux.  Thanks  were  voted  to  that  gentieman  for  this  handsome 
donation,  and  also  to  Mr.  Robison  for  his  unifi>rm  attention  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  institution. 

Upon  the  8th  of  February,  the  arrival  was  announced  of  a  rich  collection 
of  firuit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  and  of  seeds,  from  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  for  which  handsome  donation  the  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Council  were  directed  to  be  communicated  to  the  London  Society.  — 
Some  apples  of  crop  1897,  in  good  preservation,  although  fifteen  months 
off  the  tree,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.*  Geo.  Watson,  gardener  at  Tarvit,  near 
Cupar,  Fife.  These  apples  were  of  the  variety  called  the  Kerry  Pippin,  and 
the  mode  of  preserving  them  consisted  in  placing  them  apart  from  each 
other  in  flat-bottomed  earthen  jars,  with  air-tight  covers,  layers  of  fine  dry 
sand  being  put  between  them,  and  the  jars  kept  in  a  cool  dry  situation.  — 
The  Council  examined  Mr.  R.  Spittal's  essay  on  the  diseases  of  plants,  with 
specimensof  the  diseased  leaves  and  stems,  and  found  it  to  be  a  commu- 
mcation  evincing  great  research,  and  possessing  much  interest. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Counol  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  Society's  silver 
medal  was  recommended  to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  gardener 
at  Cunnoouhie,  for  producing  pine-apples  and  melons  in  pits,  the  bottom 
heat  of  which  was  derived  from  steam,  introduced  into  a  close  chamber 
filled  with  pebbles,  a  mode  of  heating  introduced  by  Mr.' John  Hay ;  and  at 
the  same  Meeting  the  large  medal,  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this 
Society  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Londfon,  was  voted  to  Mr.  John 
Hay,  for  his  invention  of  this  improved  mode  of  heating. 

The  Society  were  put  in  possession,  by  Captain  Smith  of  JOhrsart,  of  an 
interesting  account  of  the  effect  of  introddcing  buds  of  the  Ganges  apple 
into  brandies  of  the  Russian  transparent  apple,  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
inoculation ;  the  Ganges  apple  produced  from  these  buds  having  acquired 
the  peculiar  transparency  which  characterises  the  fruit  of  the  stock;  an 
effect,  it  will  be  observed,  which  goes  to  overturn  the  received  opinion  that 
the  produce  of  the  bud  b  in  no  respect  af^ted  by  the  qualities  of  the 
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stock.  Thanln  were  voted  to  Captain  South  for  this  curious  oommuni- 
cation.    (Adveriiser,  March.) 

7^  AjftMrt  Gree»A4mse  Lodge  Society  held  their  competitioii  for 
hyadntfasy  auriculas,  ftc.,  in  the  Turf-room  Xssembly-roomsy  Kilmaraoeky  on 
the  18th  of  April,  when  the  different  competitors  stood  as  under  :— 

Flowen.  Double  Red  Hjadnth :  1.  Bouquet  Tendre,  or  Waterloo,  Mr. 
John  Brown,  Kilmarnock;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles^  KUmamock; 
3.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymbum,  Kilmarnock.     Double  White  Hyadnth : 

1.  Anna  Maria,  Mr.  John  Brown;  2,  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  I^mbum;  3. 
Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles.  Double  Blue  Hyacinth :  l.A-hHBode,Messn. 
Dykes  and  Gentles ;  2.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymbum ;  3.  Mr.  John  Brown. 
Yellow  Hyacinths:  1.  Ophir,  Mr.  John  Brown;  S.  Messrs. Fowlds  and 
Lymbum ;  3.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  GJentles*  Single  Red  Hyacinths :  1 .  La 
Diana,  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymbum;  8.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles;  3. 
Mr.  John  Brown.  Sincle  White  Hyacinths :  1.  Grand  Vainquer,  Mr.  John 
Brown ;  2.  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles ;  3;  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lymbum. 
Sinffle  Blue  Hyacinths :  1.  Vulcan  (very  fine),  Mr.  John  Brown ;  2.  Messrs. 
Dykes  and  Gentles ;  3.  Messrs.  Fowlds  and  Lvmbum.  Green*edged  Auri^ 
culas:  Stretch's  Alexander,  Harris's  Blncber,  &c.,  Mr.  John  Brown. 
White-edged  Auriculas :  Lee's  Bright  Venus,  &C.,  Mr.  John  Morton,  Kil- 
marnock. Grey-edged  Auriculas:  Butterworth's  Lord  Hood,  &c.,  Mr. 
John  Brown.  Polyanthuses :  1.  Mannin's  Lady  Anne' Hamilton,  Pearson's 
Alexander,  and  Cox's  Prince  Regent,  Mr.  John  Brown;  2.  Yorkshnre 
•Green,  Grey  Leadincton,  &C.,  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  Caprinaton.  —  FruU. 
Best  twdve  preserved  Apples,  four  sorts :   Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  —  Culinary 

'  Vegetablei.  Parsneps:  1.  Mr.  Robert  Rofprs;  2.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis.  Sea- 
kale,  Mr.  Robert  Purvis. — Of  extra-articles,  some  very  fine  geraniums, 
carrots,  leeks,  radishes,  &c.,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Robt^  Purvis, 
Capringtoiu 

Montrose  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  first  Show  for  the  season  took 
place  on  April  29.,  William  Mucue^  Es^.  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  We 
bad  no  conception  that  such  a  collection  of  flowers  could  have  been  got 
together  at  this  season,  particularly  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is 
taken  into  consideration.  The  auriculas  were  very  fine,  and  of  the  very 
choicest  sorts.  The  hyacinths  were  equally  good,  and  plentiful.  The  po- 
lyanthuses were  also  very  fine.  The  bouquets  far  exceeded  those  of  last 
year ;  and  the  vegetables,  thouj^h  not  very  abundant,  were  excellent.  The 
aspara^s  was  considered  particularly  fine  for  the  season.  There  was  a 
profusion  of  uncommonly  well-kept  apples :  those  from  Brotherton,  though 
fewer  in  variety  than  what  gained  the  premiums,  were  equally  well  kept. 
A  few  full-sizea  white  currants,  from  Old  Montrose,  were  exhibited  as  a 
curiosity.  We  were  particularlv  strack  with  a  plant  of  the  JVidrium  spl^n- 
dens,  from  Mr.  Walker's  green-house,  in  full  bloom :  it  is  traly  a  splendid 
plant.  The  decorations  attracted  general  attention.  The  office-oearers 
must  have  been  very  zealous  in  the  cause  before,  they  could  have  produced 
such  an  elfect.    The  judges  awarded  the  prices  as  follows :  — > 

Floweri,  Gh«en-edged  Auriculas:  1.  Alexander  Smith.  Rosemount ;  2. 
Mr.  Beattie,  Montrose.     Whit^edaed  Auricuhis:    1.  Alexander  Smith  ; 

2.  Mrs.  Sun,  Montrose.  Grey-edged  Auriculas:  1.  Mr.  Beattie;  2.  Alex- 
ander Smith.  Self  Auricula,  Mr.  Beattie.  [Seedling  Auricula,  Alexander 
Smith.  Polyanthuses:  1.  Mr.  Beattie;  2.  A.  Smith.  Seedling  Polyanthus, 
James  Tough,  Old  Montrose.  Double  Hyacinths :  1.  Mrs.  Sim ;  2.  Mr. 
Sharp,  Montrose.  Single  Hyacinths:  1.  Mr.  Sharp,  Montrose;  2.  Mr. 
Beattie.    Double  Wallflowers,  James  Tough.    Dark-ground  Pelaigoniums : 

1.  and  2.  Jame^ Tough.     Lttht-ground  Pelargoniums:    1.  James  Tough; 

2.  Mr.  Sharp.  Bououet  or  Flowers  from  the  green-house,  Mr.  Sharp. 
Bouquet  of  Flowers  from  the  open  border,  Alexander  Smith.  —  CW^imy 
Fegetablet,     Broccoli :   1.  James  Tough ;  2.  John  Begbie,  Rossie.     Sea- 
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kale:  1.  Alexander  Smith ;  9/ James  Tough.  Lettuce,  Alexander  Smith, 
l^ecks,  James  Tough.  Early  Potatoes :  1.  Alexander  Smith ;  S.  Mr.  Clark, 
Charleton.  Early  Cabhage:  1.  J.  Hardie,  Brotherton;  2.  James  Tough. 
Asparagus:  1.  James  Tough;  2.  Mr.  Clark.  Autumn-«own  Carrots, 
Alexander  Smith.  Autumn-sown  Onions,  James  Tough.  Old  Onions, 
Neil  M*Dona)d,  Newton  Mill.  —  Fruit,  Kept  Apples :  1 .  James  Tough ; 
2.  Alexander  Smith.  Tart  Rhubarb,  from  Old  Montrose,  was  adjudged  an 
extra-prize. 

Judges:  Messrs.  Morson,  Montrose;  J.  Dorward,  Noranside;  J.  M'Do- 
nald,  Dunninald ;  and  A.  Forbes,  Ardovie.  —  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
Society  is  so  decidedly  meeting  with  the  encouragement  of  the  public. 
(Montrose  Revieiv,  May  1.  1829.) 

The  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  SodHy  held  a  Meeting  on  the  10th  of 
March  for  the  election  of  office-bearers.  Among  the  new  members  added 
was  the  Conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  as  a  honorary  member,  for 
which  he  now  returns  his  best  thanks. 

Aberdeeruhire  Horticultural  Society,  —  A  Spring  Show  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  May  5th ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  backwardness 
of  the  season,  it  was  remarked  that  the  display  of  flowers,  particularly 
the  aiu^culas,  polyanthuses,  hyacinths,  &c.,  had  never  been  exceeded ;  in 
eady  vegetables  the  productions  were  numerous,  and  most  of  them  in  very 
high  perfection.  Alter  carefully  examining  the  different  articles^the  Judges 
awarded  the  premiums  as  under :  — 

Ftowers,  Stage  Auriculas,  David  Qwms,  gardener,  Glenbenrie  House. 
Seedlii^  Auriculas :  1.  The  laree  silver  roecU,  David  Gdms;  2.  Joseph 
Riddocb,  Banchory  Lodge.  Polyanthuses,  Captain  John  Cl^e,  Gilcom-  • 
ston.  Seedling  Polyanthuses :  1 .  James  Perrar,  sardener,  Gilcoroston ;  2. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Massie.  H^ncinths,  Captain  John  Anderson,  Skene  Square.  — 
Culinary  Vegetables,  Mushrooms,  William  Gallow,  gardener,  Scotstown. 
Asparagus:  1.  James  Alexander,  gardener,  Mufrtle;  S.William  Gallow, 
gardener,  Scotstown.  Broccoli:  l.  David  Taylor,  gardener,  Belmont;  2. 
William  Lawson,  gardener,  Devanha.  Sea-kale :  1.  Peter  Archibald,  gar- 
dener. Park ;  2.  George  Cardo,  gardener,  Woodhill.  Cucumbers :  John 
Davidson,  gardener,  Dunnottar.  —  Fruit.  Apples:  l.  William  Chalmers, 
£ardener,  Ix>chhead ;  2.  Alexander  Brown,  garoener,  Heathcot.  To  David 
Young,  Esq.,  CornhiU,  for  the  best  Scotch  champagne,  made  from  unripe 
gooseberries,  which  the  Judges  declared  to  be  the  finest  that  had  hitherto 
been  produced  before  the  Society,  the  silver  medal.  An  extra^emium 
was  also  awarded  to  David  Taylor,  Belmont,  for  a  basket  of  very  fine 
rhubarb.  Among  the  flowers  exhibited  to  deck  the  tables  there  was  a 
plant  in  full  bloom  of  the  Blhtia  Tankervill^s,  from  the  garden  of  D.  Young, 
Esq.,  of  Comhill ;  and  another  of  the  ^dtris  cap^sis,  from  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Roy,  nurseryman ;  both  of  which  were  mucn  admired.  A  number  of 
articles  were  received  too  late  to  be  admitted  for  competition,  particularly 
some  black  currant  wine,  from  Mrs.  Crombie  of  Phesdo»  and  some  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Burnett,  advocate,  the  quality  of  which  was  ascertained  to  be 
peculiarly  rich  and  high-flavoured.    {Aberdeen  ChrofadCf  May  9.) 

Raising  the  Scotch  Pine  and  Larch  Jrom  foreign  Seeds. —  The  Highland 
Society  have  offered  handsome  premiums  for  the  following  objects :  — 

To  the  nurseryman  or  other  person  in  Scotland,  who  shSl,  between  the 
30th  of  October,  1826,  and  30th  of  October,  1829,  have  raised  on  rather 
poor  nursery-ground,  and  sold  for  phmting,  the  greatest  number  of  plants,  not 
being  fewer  than  three  millions,  of  the  Pinus  Fylv^stris,  from  seed  imported 
from  Norway,  and  taken  off*  healthy  trees  in  that  country,  or  taken  off 
healthy  and  free-growing  trees  of  the  natural-grown  pine  m  the  Highland 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Moray,  and  Inverness, — twenty 
sovereigns,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  that  value. 
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To  the  nurseryman  or  other  person  !n  Scotland,  who  shall,  between  the 
50th  of  October,  18S6,  and  30tn  of  October,  18S9,  have  raised,  and  sold  for 
planting,  the  greatest  number  of  plants,  not  being  fewer  than  one  million,  of 
the  Ptnus  X/tfix,  or  larch  fir,  from  seeds  imported  from  the  Tyrol,  or  other 
regions  of  the  Alps  to  which  it  is  indigenous,  and  taken  ofTh^thy  trees  in 
that  country,  —  thirty  sovereigns,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  that  vaJue.  (&o#«- 
mon,  March  4.  1889.) 

Practical  Sdiooh  of  Agricnllure.  — We  observe,  in  the  Farmer's  Joumai 
(May  4,\  an  advertisement  from  a  farmer  in  Strathmore,  for  young  gentle- 
men as  apprentices  in  farming;  and  another  from  our  much-valued  fHend 
and  scientific  correspondent,  Mr.Shirreffof  Mungos-wells,  near  Hadding- 
ton, for  a  few  ^oung  gentlemen  as  boarders,  to  whom  he  will  impart  the 
scientific  principles,  as  well  as  practice,  of  East  Lothian  farming.  Few 
English  proprietors  are  aware  of  the  good  they  might  do  their  families  by 
sendine  such  of  their  sons  as  are  destined  to  possess  land  to  study  the 
i^iculture  of  the  northern  counties,  and  especially  of  East  Lothian.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  credit  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  such  a  superiority  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  every  where  followed,  within  such  a  short  distance;  but 
such  is  still  the  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  by  societies,  pre- 
miums, books,  and  northern  bailifi^,  to  difiuse  a  knowledge  of  Scottish  agri- 
culture  in  the  centre  and  south  of  England.  Hew  wonderfully  a  proprietor 
*  in  Normandy,  and,  still  more,  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saveme  and 
Metz,  where  clover  is  scarcely  known,  and  the  soil  as  cood  as  between 
Dunbar  and  Haddington,  would  profit  by  adopting  the  East  Lothian  hu^ 
bandry !  —  Cond. 

Crlnum  amdbUe  and  '^qt^tUbes  iliitillaidria,'^6kf  There  is  at  present  in 
full  flower,  in  the  stove  of  Professor  Dunbar  of  Rose  Pku'k,  a  b«iutifiil 
plant  of  the  CVinum  amibile.  The  same  plant  has  now  flowered  with  the 
Professor  either  five  or  six  ttmes,  last  year  three  times.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  has  flowered  oflener  than  once  or  twice  in  Enriand,  and  cer- 
tainly never  has  it  flowered  so  continually  as  now  in  Mr.  Dunbar's  stove. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  most  beautiful  description,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  florets,  which  succeed  one  another;  so  that  when  one  dies,  another 
comes  out.  These  florets  are  supported  on  a  lon(^  thick,  fleshy,  round, 
smooth  stem,  which  shoots  up  from  the  body  of  the  plant  with  amazing  ' 
rapidity. 

Professor  Dunbar  had  also  very  lately,  in  the  same  stove,  the  ^ep^nthes 
distillatdria  in  full  blow,  the  flowers  of  which  were  female;  and  as  it  fi>r- 
tunately  happened  that  there  was  in  the  botanic  garden,  at  the  same  time,  a 
nmilar  plant  in  flower,  whose  flowers  were  male,  imprmiation  was  efl^ed, 
and  the  result  has  b6en  a  lai^e  supply  of  seeds,  whicli  the  Professor  and  Mr. 
Macnab  have  already  sown.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  is  the  first  time 
impregnation  between  these  plants  has  been  performed  in  this  country. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c  —  W.  D.    March  19.  1829.        ! 

Retarding  Gooteberries,  —  A  gentleman  who  has  a  garden  in  a  hi|^  and 
rather  late  part  of  this  district,  sowed  a  crop  of  a  tall  kind  of  pea  unme- 
diately  bordering  on  some  gooseberry  busnes.  From  deficiencjr  in  the 
length  of  the  stsOces,  the  peas,  aher  they  had  attained  a  certain  height,  fell 
over  and  completely  covered  one  gooseberry  bush,  which  was  thus  buried 
and  lost  sight  of  at  the  time  the  fruit  of  the  others  was  ripe.  The  haulm 
of  the  peas  was  not  removed  till  the  beginning 'of  December,  when  the 
flooseberries  were  discovered  hanjging  on  the  bush  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. Perhaps  this  is  too  inartificial  a  method  to  be  recoinmendea  to 
be  followed,  but  it  may  afford  a  hint  for  improvement  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
longing the  season  of  this  excellent  and  popular  fruit.  —  John  Fcrme. 
Haddington,  Sept.  93.  1838. 

Vol.  v.— No.  20.  z 
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The  GaeBc  Schooit  in  the  Highlands  and  Jilandt  of  Soetiand  amount  to 
eighty^  and  are  attended  bv  five  thousand  scholan.  Many  of  the  scholars 
are  grown  up  persons,  and  not  a  few  are  advanced  in  life ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  many  of  them  have  acquired  the  art  of  reading  wiUi  fluency 
in  three  months.  When  the  Gaelic  School  Society  commenced  ito  labours, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  150,000  persons  capable  of  instruction  yet 
unable  to  read  in  any  language  whatever.    {Evan.  Mag,^  March,  1829.) 

Venerable  Orange  TVe^.  —  Your  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Bristol 
Nursery  Uhraru  Societt^,  under  the  above  head,  in  Gard.  Mag.,  No.  XIV., 
has  been  copiecfinto  it  from  the  Journal  of  the  Tour  of  a  Deputation  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  through  France^  &c.,  where  you  will  find 
a  more  full  account  of  it,  p.41 1.  — JoAn  Ferme.  Haddington^  Sept,  S3. 18Sa.  ^ 

IRELAND. 

Counsellor  WesCs  Curvilinear  Iron  Sash-bar  HotJiouse^  lately  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  sort 
in  the  united  kingdom.  I  am  surprised  that  your  correspondent  Mr.  Praser 
has  not  sent  you  some  account  of  it.  The  hot-water  system  of  heating  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  this  country,  and  succeeds  perfectly.  Messrs. 
Bailey  of  London,  who  put  up  Mr.  West's  hot-house,  1  believe,  were  the 
first  to  introduce  it  in  Ireland.  ^-  J.  H    Feb.  16. 

Draining  Bogs,^^  A  very  interestinp  work  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be 
soon  undeirtaken.  There  is  a  chain  of  three  lakes  in  Galway,  very  near  one 
another.  Lough  Corrib,  Lough  Mask,  and  Lough  Corra.  By  cuttine  a  eal- 
lerv  3,000  feet  (if  miles)  lon^,  through  a  limestone  rock  between  the  first 
and  second  of  these  lakes,  an  interior  navigation  of  30  miles  can  be  opened 
up,  and  16,500  acres  of  land,  now  all  under  water,  will  be  drained.  The 
costs  of  the  gallery  are  estimated  at  30,000/.,  and  the  value  of  the  land  to 
be  gained  at  330,000/.    (Scotsman.) 

Education.  —  At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  London  Hibernian  So- 
ciety, April  S3.,  it  appeared  that,  during  the  past  year,  **  the  schools  have 
increased  from  1,046  to  1,35S;  and  the  scholars  now  enrolled,  to  76,444. 
These  schools  are  distributed  in  the  four  provinces,  but  chiefly  in  Con- 
naught.    (Times,  May  5.) 
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Mb.  KnioBT's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  April  21.  —  Two  varieties 
of  /Rhododendron  arb6reum  have  lately  been  in  flower  here  in  the  lai^ge 
curvilinear  conservatory,  also  several  species  of  i^cacia,  and  some  new 
seedling  camellias*  raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  The  jet  of  water  in  the  large 
cast-iron  vase  (J^.  78.),  placed  in 
the  middle  of  this  conservatory, 
produces  a  very  brilliant. efiect;  and, 
by  keeping  the  air  mobt,  promotes 
the  health  of  the  plants,  and  the 
ditfusion  of  their  different  perfumes. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  a 
single  pane  of  glass  in  this  iron 
house  has  been  broken  since  its  erec- 
tion four  vears  ago  (Vol.  I.  p.  «4».), 
and  that  during  the  last  winter,  when 
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the  thehnometer  in  the  open  air  was  as  low  as  25^,  no  fires  were  madt* 
The  earth  in  the  Camellia  pots  was  frozen,  but  no  damage  ensued.  The 
sides  of  this  structure  being  chieflj^  of  masonry,  and  the  glass  roof  beioc 
very  lofty,  account  for  the  quantity  of  heat  retained.  Mr.  Knight  is 
building  a  new  orangery,  to  be  heated  by  hot-water  on  an  improved 
plan,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  give  some  account. 

CoMUe*t  Nursery,  Kin^s  Road,  ifjvri/ 21.— The  show  of  forced  flowers 
and  shrubs  here  is  most  splendid.  A  number  of  varieties  of  Bengal  roses 
and  azaleas  seem  eligible  shrubs  for  forcing.  The  brilliancy  of  the  poppy 
anemones,  in  pots,  shows  what  may  be  done  even  in  cheap  articles ;  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  there  is  not  a  large  public  conservatory  in  London, 
in  the  wa^  of  market,  for  exposing  such  articles  for  sale,  that  every  shop- 
keeper might  place  some  of  them  in  his  windows,  and  every  householder  on 
his  balconies  or  window  sills.  The  air  of  London  would  thus  be  ren- 
dered like  that  of  a  flower-garden,  which  it  sometimes  is,  even  now,  in  the 
streets  about  the  west  end  of  the  town,  from  the  abundance  of  mignonette. 
We  have  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  suah  conservatory  markets  for  plants 
in  pots,  bom  in  what  are  now  the  churchyards,  and  m  Covent  Garden 
market;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  carrying  all  our  ideas  into  efiect. 
In  Mr.  Colville*s  conservatory  are  large  specimens  of  Hovea  Crisis,  covered 
with  their  fine  blue  pea-flowers ;  and  Wistaria  Consequcbia  is  going  out  of 
flower  there,  and  coming  into  flower  against  the  end  of  a  green-house. 
Every  one,  therefore,  that  wishes  to  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  charming 
twining  shrub,  ought  to  have  three  sets  of  plants ;  one  set  for  forcinc,  one 
for  the  green- house,  and  one  for  the  open  air.  In  the  hot-house,  Calath^ 
veratritolia  and  other  Orch(deas  are  beautifully  in  flower ;  and  an  artificial 
tree,  formed  of  the  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  and  moss,  is  covered  with  a  great 
many  specimens  of  thb  curious  family,  in  vigorous  growth,  of  which  Uiere 
is  one  species  or  another  in  flower  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Fulham  Nurtery,  May  11.  —  Therm<Spsis  /abumifblia,  which  at  a 
distance  looks  like  a  laburnum  on  a  large  scale,  is  here  both  in  flower  and 
leaf  in  the  open  air ;  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  against  every  wall  of  half-hardy 
shrubs.  A  most  complete  collection  of  azaleas,  planted  a  few  years  ago. 
are  now  in  a  vigorous  state.  Lagerstroe^mto  fndica,  Jc^a  Julibrittin,  ana 
similar  trees,  have  stood  the  last  severe  winter,  as  they  have  done  upwards 
of  a  dozen  winters  before ;  and  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Sweet,,  that  Brunsvim  Josephine  has  stood  the  winter  in  the  open 
border  in  front  of  the  hot-bouse,  without  losing  its  leaves.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  exotic  planta,  if  treated  the  season  before  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  perfect  ripening  or  their  wood,  buds,  or  bulbs,  would  stand  the 
winter  better  than  even  indigenous  articles  that  have  been  caught  in  a 
growing  state  by  the  frost.  In  this  nursery  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
cork  tree,  nettle  trees,  purple  beech,  AUanius  glanduldsa,  and  Fulham  oak, 
Qu^cus  C6m%  var.  dentata  of  Sweet's  H6rtta  Briidnnicus.  This  last  tree 
is  of  an  immense  size,  and  shows  that  forest  trees  may  be  grafted  to  advan- 
tage in  cases  where  the  seeds  are  with  difficulty  obtained. 

Malcolm**  Nursery,  Keruingion,  April  25. — Magnolfa  conspicua  is  here 
nearly  as  finely  in  flower  as  when  we  described  and  figured  it  in  April  1826. 
(VoL  L  p.  154.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  370.)  Mr.  Malcolm  has  imported  a  very 
complete  collection  of  azaleas  from  the  Netherlands,  mules  raised  there 
from  seed.  Oualth^rta  proctimbens  is  here  profusely  covered  with  purple 
red  berries,  which,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  birds  do  not  eat 
even  in  the  most  severe  seasons. 

The  Mary4arbonne  Nursery ,  April  20.  —  The  botanic  garden  here,  as 
we  formerly  noticed,  is  let  for  building  on,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  has,  in  conse* 
quence,  concentrated  his  energies.    He  has  lately  erected  ranges  of  glasi| 
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upwards  ofSOO  ft  in  length,  and  healed  a  gmt  part  of  them  with  hot  water^ 
from  hh  own  plan,  and  with  no  other  anistant  than  hit  own  carpenter 
and  smith.  Having  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  fixing  an  insufficient 
number  of  pipMcs  for  meeting  the  demands  of  very  severe  weather,  to  remedy 
the  error  (which  he  is  not  the  only  nuneryman  who  has  committed)  he 
has  placed  a  small  steam  boiler  by  the  side  of  his  water  boiler,  and  con- 
ducted steam  pipes  from  it  in  the  centre  of  his  Hater  pipes.  These  steam 
(Mpes  are  not  quite  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  they  are  efiectnal  in  heating 
ue  water  at  a  distance  of  nearly  SOO  ft.  from  the  boiler,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  th^  would  efiect  the  same  ol^ect  upwards  of  500  ft.  distant.  The 
pipe^  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  returns  to  the  boiler,  into  which  the  con- 
densed water  is  pushed  forwards  by  the  steam.  By  this  arrangement  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water  and  steam  is  lost;  only  care  must  be 
taken,  by  air  or  vrater  valves,  to  provide  against  a  vacuum.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  this  plan  for  imitation,  as  we  consider  it  too  intricate,  but 
to  show  how  errors  may  be  corrected,  or  difficulties  overcome,  by  an  in- 
genious persevering  man.  « 

Bfmom  Nurteiy^  Mau  19.  —  New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered 
during  the  months  of  March  tmd  April :  — 

Jran6nculus  (C  Bavh.)  frigidus  WkUd. 

Magnolia  (I^.)  Soulangeoraa  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.  S60. 

iKrms  (£r.)  rdeea  Dec^  arendsa  Seop. 

JbMs  {Li)  LagBsc^fia  Dec. 

6tCT<gBuitomentdsum  Dec.^  B.F.G.Vi%. 

Moric&ndan  arv^nsis  D^c. 

Sehiaop^talum  Walkeri  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  2579. 

Fidla  (TVwm.)  palm^  X.  v. bicolor  varie^ta  Fuch^  pub&cens ili^.  Brk. 
fl  G.  aB5. 

CTxalis  (L.)  D^ppii  link  and  Otto. 

H6vea  (R.  Br,)  purpiirea  Sweeps  FL  Atui.  IS. 

Kenn^ya  coccUiea  Fent,  Sw^s.  N,  AuH.  S.7. 

Irupinus  [Toum.)  canaliculktus  Sweeps  B,  F,  G.  983. 

Clayt^M  (L.)  grandifl^ra  Sweefs  B.  F.  G,  216.  v.  p&llida,  caroliniaiM 
llich.  B.F.G.208. 

i?«60ff  (LO  aanguineum. 

P)max  trifdlia  L.  BoU  Mag,  1754. 
*  Borkhaiisia  (Bohm.)  puipikrea  Spreng. 

Andr6meda  (L.)'^uxifdlia  Lam.  Bot,  Mag,  2660. 

Rhododendron  (£r.)  arb^reum  Sm,  v.  rdwum,  phoenfceum,  Smithianuiir, 
sin^nse  Sweet, 

Polemonium  (Xr.)  Richardsdm'  Graham,  Bot.  Mag.  2800. 

WiUierinffia  (Herit.)  mont^uaa  Dwn, 

i^edieuUns  canad^b  X.  j&*F.  &..57. 

Calceol^uria  (If.)  thyniflora  Graham,  purpitrea  Graham.,  conn^ta  Hook, 
Bat.  Mag,  2876. 

Ferbtoa  (L.)  MeUndrit  Gillies,  Bot.  Reg.  1184.,  pulch^lla  Sweees  B.  F. 
G.  295. 

Cyclamen  (L.)  rep&ndum  Sib.  and  Sm,  B.  F.  G.  1 17. 

Narcissus  (X.)  ilbua  ffaw,  Bot,  Me^.  1500.,  Macle^tt  lindl.  Bot.  Mag. 
9SBB.,  sexlobkttts  HaWf,  mont^nus  Ker,  Bot,  Beg,  125.,  pulch^llus  Haw* 

A'cif  (Salitb.  and  Sweet)  trichopb^lla  Sweet  m  Obi,  B,  F.G,  297.,grandi- 
iidra  Sweet  m  Obs.  B,  F,  G.  292. 

Trillium  s^sile  L,  Bot,  Mag.  40.  c^muum  L,  Bot,  Mag,  954. 

iSdUa  (X.)  piimiia  Brot.  -—  Alpha, 
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Pmczs  roE  THE  F1B8T  AND  Sbcond  Wekks  OP  May. 


OOtefC,  White,  per  down 
CablMge  PUnU,   or   Cole^ 


GauHAnrim,  per 

BroocoH,  White,  per  baneb 
BrocooU,  Purple,  per  buncb 

Legnmet, 
Fee*  (forced),  per  pottle  - 
KidneybeeiM  (foioed),  p.  hd. 

TiAert  and  Roeit. 

J  per  ton 
percwt 
perhuth. 
Potatoet,  Kidney,  per  butb. 
Pbtatoee,  Scotch,  per  bushel 
fbttofi,  New,  per  pound 
1\iniip*,  White,  (new)  pi 
buncb  -  I  • 

Owrolt,  Old,  per  bunch  -*' 
Carrots,  Horn,  per  buncbi 
Eed  BMt,  per  dosen 
Horseradish,  per  I 


Badishes,  ReiJL  per  docen 

bandsCMtolOeacb) 
Radisht      -   ■ 
White 


T%€  i^wari  TWk; 
fper  sieve 

fprrhalfslere 
Borrel,  per  half  siere 

The  Omkm  Tribe. 
Onloas,  Old. pert 
Chives,  per  doaen 
Garlic,  per  pound 


JUpamgfmme  Plants, 

Asparagus,  per  hundnd 
Lettuce,  Coss,  1 


8uooorT,perb 
amaU  ftiliids,  ^     . 
Watercress,  per  doaen  small 


Buniety  per  bunchy 


£    M. 
0   0 


0  1 

0  6 

0  1 

0  1 


0    9 
0    8 


£9.4. 
0    1    9 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

0  8  6 

0  S  0 


0  10    0 
0    4    0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0  18 
0  8 
0  1 
0    0 


0  8 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

88 


8  8" 


0    1 


0  18 
0  0 
0  0 
0    1 


0  7  0 

0  3  0 

0  0  fi 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

lO    0    8 
0    0    0 


JM  Md  9weei  Herbi, 
Pknley,  per  half  sieve 


Ssac:/' 


in,  per  punnet 

Fennd,  per  doaen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  doaen  buaohas 
San^  per  doten  bunches 
Mmt,  per  doaen  bunches 
Mafjoram  (forced),  per  doi. 


Savorv.  per  doaen  buncoes 
Basil  (forced),  per  dos.  bun. 
Rosemary,  per  doc  bunches 
Tansy,  per  doaen  bunches 

atatka  amd  PnMefitr  Tnrtt, 

Flektmg,ie. 
Rhubvb  8Ulks,  per  bundle 

BdlbU  r^mgi  mud  Fliei. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle    - 
Dried  Morels,  per  punnet 
Bnalish  Morek 
Dried  Ttuflcs,  Foreign,  per 

pound 

Fhdtt. 

White  Rennets      . 

French  Crabs 
Psaches,  per  dooen 
Apricots,  Oreen,  per  pottle 
Cherries,  per  pound 
Gooseberries,  oer  pottle 
Strawberries  (ioreed),  per  oa. 

Old  Scarlets,  per  ounce 
Walnutai  per  bushel 
Pine^apples  per  pound 
Hoi-bouse  Grapes,  pi  pound 
Cucumbers,  Fhtme,  pu  brace 

o»»i«^  gShSS-- 

Brasil  Nuts,  per  bushel  - 
Baroeleoa,  per  peck. 
Spanish,  per  peck 
Turker.  per  peck 

Ete*  of  Silkworms,  per  100 


A  e. 


To 
d.  A  9,4. 


0   0   6 


0  1 
0  S 
0    0 


014   0 


8  0 
1  0 
0  18 
0  18 
0    0 


0  16 

1  .0 
0  10 
0  1 
0  1 
0  8 
0  0 
0  6 
0  16 
0    6 


0  1 
0  0 
0    0 

il 

0  0 
0   0 

0  10 
0  0 
0  10 
0  0 
0    0 


0    1    6 


0  18 
0  0  Q 
0  14   0 

0    0    0 


8  10 
1  10 

a  16 

0  14 
3    0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0  18 

0   5 

0  3 

1  4 
0    8 

0  1* 

1  0 


Obtervaiitmt, — The  prevalence  of  cold  and  wet,  throughout  the  month  of 
April,  retarded  the  growth  of  all  veeetahle  produc^ons  very  materiallv^  not- 
withstanding which  our  supplies  of  common  articles  have  been  toferahljr 
abundant.  Forced  asparagus  was  much  in  demand,  and  brought  very  high 
prices ;  hut  in  consequence  of  the  recent  change  of  the  weatter,  wUich  has 
caused  a  supply  from  the  open  ground,  the  forced  article  is  no  lonsmr 
wanted  but  for  soups.  A  few  forced  peas  in  punnets  appeared  in  April, %r 
which  it  was  reported  a  veiy  extravagant  price  had  been  obtained ;  but  this 
was  most  properly  contradicted  in  one  of  the  newspapecs,  by  Mr.Cooke^ 
the  fruiterer,  &c,  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  From  appearance,  1  con- 
cluded that  the  variety  was  Bishop's  New  Eariy.  Since  that  time  some 
early  sin^e-blossomed  Frames  have  been  produced  of  much  better  sample 
and  quality,  which  will  give  that  variety  a  oecided  advantage  over  the  other, 
except  in  oaes  where  a  very  few  early  peas  are  desirable.  Rhubarb  stalks 
have  been  in  great  abundance,  and  almost  in  equal  demand.  The  use  of 
this  article  in  the  kitchen  within  the  last  few  years  has  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  has  induced  many  gardeners  in  the  ncsghbourhood  of 
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London  to  turn  thdr  attention  to  its  improvement,  whence  have  resnlted 
several  new  varieties,  among  which  may  be  particularly  noticed  Wil- 
mot'fl  Early  Red,  Radford*8  Giant,  Dutly's  Goliath,  and  Myatt's  Seedling. 
The  first  is  an  early  variety  for  forcing ;  the  others  are  laree  and  well  fla- 
voured, and  eaually  desirable  and  advantageous,  giving  a  large  supply  of 
fine  stalks  at  tnis  season  for  the  table*  Rhubarb  stalks  were  first  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  or  mixed  with,  gooseberries  or  apples  in  tarts ;  but  they  are 
now  esteemed  for  their  peculiar  flavour,  without  reference  either  to  goose- 
berries or  apples,  and  generally  considered  wholesome  and  nutritive.  The 
first  peas  from  ^the  open  garden  appeared  on  May  16.  —  G,  C.  May^ 
18S9. 
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APHit  7.  1889. —  Read.  Notice  respecting  the  Cariaco  or  Amapo  of 
South  America,  or  Maiz  de  dos  Mesesj  by  John  Hancock,  M.D 

Erfdbiled.  A  plant  in  flower  of  Enkianthus  reticuISitus,  from  Thomas 
Carey  Palmer,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Yellow  Chinese  Azalea,  from  William  Wells, 
£sq.F.H.S.  Nine  sorts  of  Camellias,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son. 
An  Apple,  unnamed,  from  Mr.  James  Young,  F.H.S.  Four  sorts  of  Apples 
from  Robm  Holden,  Esq. 

Also f  from  the  Garden  of  the  Sodeii/.  BeUissime  d*Hiver  pear,  and  sixteen 
sorts  of  apples. 

April  21. — Mead,  Upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Bouvardia  triph;^lla;  by 
ifr.  John  Mearns,  F.H.S.  Journal  of  Meteorological  Observations,  made 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Cniswick,  during  the  year 
1828 ;  by  Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S.  An  account  of  lltbet  san- 
guineum ;  by  Mr,  David  Douglas,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

ExhibUed,  Oranges.from  St.  Michael's,  from  William  Harding  Read, 
£sq.C.M.H.S.  Mushrooms,  from  Mr.  William  Dolby,  gardener  to  John 
Josiah  Guest,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  Magnolia  consplcua,  from  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  Bart.  F.H.S.  Azklea  (ndica  h^brida,  from  Mr.  James 
Young,  F.H.S.  A  collection  of  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas,  from  Mr. 
William  Hocg,  of  Paddington.  Four  sorts  of  Camellias,  from  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Son. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  ffthe  Society.  Flower  of  Double  Furze,  Poppy 
Anemones,  varieties  of  Fritillaria,  Tidipa  sylv^stris,  £uph6rbta  Hgida, 
varieties  of  Aarcissus  and  Ribes  san^ineum.  Fruits  of  the  Roseberry  and 
Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry,  forced  in  a  curvilinear  house. 

.  May  5. — Read.  Upon  the  Management  of  Bees ;  By  Alexander  Seton, 
'Esq.  F.H.S.  Upon  the  supposed  Changes  of  the  Climate  of  England ;  by 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  President.  Upon  the  ventilation 
of  Hotbeds ;  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Howes,  ^rdener  to  Mrs.  Everard,  of  Middleton, 
Norfolk.  Upon  an  Improvement  in  the  Construction  of  Hot-houses ;  by 
Mr.  John  Legge,  C.M.H.S.  History  and  Description  of  the  Species  of 
Camdllia  and  Thea,  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society; 
by  Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S. 

Exhibited.  Cucumbers,  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Howes,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Everard  of  Middleton,  Norfolk.  Cucumbers,  from  Mr.  John  Legge, 
C.MH.S.  Specimens  of  nine  sorts  of  Broccoli,  from  Mr.  Hu^h  Ronalds, 
F.H  S.  Camellias,  cut  fi'om  a  plant  which  has  been  growing  m  the  open 
ground  for  ^ve  years,  at  Killerton,  from  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart. 
F.H.S.  Flower  of  a  new  seedling  Camellia,  from  John  Allnut,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
Dutch  Pippins,  from  Mr.  William  Beattie,  F.H.S. ;  Sweeney  Nonpareils, 
from  Thomas Netherton  Parker, Esq.  F.H.S.;  and  three  sorts  of  Apples, 
from  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  C.M.H.S. 
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Ako,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Soeieiy.  Kiiig|it*t  pratetling  Broccoli, 
flowers  of  Coloured  Oxiipa,  Coloured  Cowslips,  Poppy  Anemones,  Early 
Tulips,  varieties  of  Fritilu^,  JUbes  sansufneum  and  aikreum  prae^cox. 
Double  Furze,  Amfgdeltu  p^nica  ildre  pleno,  Pftinus  sinensis,  varieties  of 
iVarcissi. 

May  19. —  Bead.  On  the  Management  of  the  Genus  Cam^llni ;  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Blake,  F.H.S.  gardener  to  Lord  RoUe,  F.H.S.  Remarks  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Vine;  by  H.  Barry,  Esq. 

iSxhiiUed.  Candle  from  the  wax  or  the  Rhds  succed&nea,  from 
F.  D.  Davis,  Esq.  Broccoli,  from  Mr.  James  Dann,  Gardener  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Symonds  De  Brett,  F.  H.  S.  Ten  soru  of  Flowers,  from  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Azklea  Indica  &tba,  /Rhododendron  fr^grans,  and  a 
seedling  var.  of  ifhododendron  catawbi^sis,  from  Me^isrs.  Chandler  and 
Son.  Remarkably  fine  Asparagus,  from  Mr.  Graysoji  of  Mortlake,  Surrey. 
•  Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Nine  sorts  of  apples  and  thirteen 
sorts  of  Rhubarb,  flowers  of  Wistaria  Consequilfia,  Yellow  /?6sa  Bankstcp, 
Chelone  Scouleri,  Common  and  Irish  Poppy  Anemones,  Narcissus  Psonies, 
Double  Tulips,  Single  Tulips,  Parrot  Tulips,  Double-flowering  Furze,  Cy- 
tisus  ruth^nicus,  ^tisus  elongktus,  i9^)artium  sc6rpiu9,  Ribet  a^reum, 
seedling  Heart's-ease  and  Double  Priiknus  C^rasus. 

The  Anmvertary  Fete  of  the  Society  will  take  place  at  the  garden  at 
Chiswick,  on  Saturday,  June  87. ;  for  which  tickets  will  be  ifibued  from 
the  office  in  Regent  Street  under  the  following  regulations :  — 

1.  All  Fellows  of  the  Society  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  of  admission 
for  their  own  personal  use  at  Sl«.  each. 

S.  All  Fellows  of  the.  Society  will  be  furnished  with  tickets  for  each  and 
every  member  of  their  family  at  2U.  each,  up  to  the  13th  of  June  inclusive ; 
after  that  day  and  up  to  the  90th  of  June  inclusive,  at  1/.  1 U.  6d.  each,  and 
subsequently,  at  si,  Si.  each. 

3.  Such  tickets  as  may  be  required  by  Fellows  beyond  those  for  indi* 
viduals  of  their  own  family,  must  be  applied  for,  either  personally  or  ia 
writing,  when  vouchers  will  be  issued  by  the  Committee  in  favour  of  Uie 
applicants.  These  tickets  wiU  be  25t.  each,  up  to  the  I5tb  of  June  in- 
clusive; after  that  day  and  up  to  the  SOth  of  June  inclusive,  they  will  be 
1  /. '  1 U.  6(/.  and  subsequently  2/.  2s, 

4  Tickets  will  not  be  transferable. 

5.  If  tickets  are  exchanged,  the  diflerence  must  be  paid  between  the  value 
of  the  original  ticket  and  the  price  which  may  be  borne  by  tickets  at  the 
time  of  the  exchange  being  effected. 

T/te  Chitwick  Garden^  ^V^  ^^*  —  ^®  hv^e  visited  this  ^den  two  or 
three  times  since  our  return  from  the  Continent,  but  found  little  to  remark 
on.  On  the  whole,  it  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  extra-attenUon  seems  to 
be  paid  to  the  hot-house  plants,  and  especially  to  the  orchideous  epiuhyteg. 
Wistaria  Consequfba  is  now  splendidly  in  bloom  on  the  open  wall ;  the 
number  of  blossoms  exceeds  1 500,  each  raceme  from  1£  to  1 8  in.  long,  each 
blossom  like  that  of  a  scarlet  runner,  but  much  larger,  and  of  a  lighl  purple. 
Such  a  plant,  trained  to  a  parasol  or  to  a  tree,  in  the  open  garden  on  a  lawn, 
would  produce  an  eflect  much  more  natural  and  imposing,  because  one 
beauty  of  all  flowers  and  fruits  that  come  in  bunches  is  to  hang  freely  down* 
No  person  having  a  house  or  garden,  either  in  town  or  country,  however 
small,  ought  to  be  without  this  extraordinary  fine  climber ;  when  once  estab 
lished  it  grows  with  great  rapidity.  The  plant  in  the  Chiswick  garden  last 
year  made  shoots  30  ft.  long ;  four  plants,  we  should  think,  if  done  justice 
to  at  the  roots,  would  cover  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  ten  year' 
and  one  plant,  in  a  good  churchyard,  would  cover  any  country  church  iiw 
less  than  that  time.  The  price  from  being  AOtl  has  fallen  to  St,  and  7t.  6d. 
each. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  artesian  well  here,  which  four  years 
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ago  gaye  six  gallons  a  minute,  does  not  now  give  one  nUon,  and  water  U 
accordingly  supplied  to  the  garden  from  one  of  the  public  water  companiet* 
The  flow  of  most  of  the  other  artesian  wells,  that  we  have  heard  of,  baa 
diminished  in  a  not  less  extraordinary  proportion ;  the  natural  conse^ence 
of  the  ^eat  increase  of  the  number  of  these  wells,  within  a  limited  district, 
in  diminishing  the  source  of  supply.  The  water-borers  at  Paris  will,  we 
trust,  profit  by  this  fact. 
^  On  a  former  occasion,  we  stated  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the 
visitors  of  this  ^den,  from  having  all  the  hardy  plants,  species  as  well  as 
varieties,  conspicuously  named.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Murray,  has 
shown  (Vol.  III.  p.S9.]^  that  this  may  be  done  m  the  Glasgow  garden,  in  a 
most  superior  style,  at  the  rate  of  S3«.  per  hundred ;  say  in  the  Chiswick  ^* 
den  2X30t.  per  hundred;  or,  for  the  3000  articles  that  may  require  naming^ 
45/. ;  a  trifle  scarcely  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  amount  of  the  receipts 
for  produce  sold  last  year.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Murrav's  tally  (fiff.  16. 
Vol.  III.  p.  29.)9  we  can  state  it  from  experience  to  be  far]  preferable  to 
painting  the  name  on  plates,  either  of  iron  or  lead,  however  carefully  these 
plates  may  have  been  prepared.  We  received  a  tally  from  Mr.  Murray  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  stuck  it  in  the  ground  along  with  some 
others,  with  the  names  painted  on  cast-iron,  the  iron  being  previously  boiled 
in  oil,  and  afterwards  three  times  painted.  We  also  stuck  in  some  on  which 
the  names  were  painted  on  plates  of  lead,  the  plates  bemg  prepared  by  three 
coats  of  paint.  The  letters,  both  on  the  iron  and  the  lead,  are  beginning 
to  fade,  while  Mr.  Murray's  letters  on  wood  and  under  glass  are  as  clear  as 
when  they  were  put  in ;  the  air  being  completely  excluded  from  the  letters. 
Possibly  a  card  might  be  substituted  for  the  slip  of  wood,  and  the  name, 
class,  native  country,  year  of  introduction,  &c.  handsomely  printed  at » 
printing-office.  We  throw  out  the  idea  for  gardeners  who  have  the  naming 
of  private  collections,  and  hope  soon  to  supply  some  other  hints  on  the 
subject.  —  Cond, 
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We  have  delayed  so  long  to  lav  the  plan  of  this  notable  work  before  our 
readers,  that  we  fear  a  number  of  them  will  have  forgotten  our  promise  to 
ilo  so.  The  reason  of  the  delay  has  been  an  utter  aversion,  on  our  part, 
from  the  duty  of  finding  fault  with  a  production  which,  were  it  any  where 
else  but  in  the  garden  of  a  public  booy,  would  be  beneath  criticism. 

The  first  duty  of  the  critic  of  any  production  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  oUect  which  the  producer  has  had  in  view ;  and  the  only  data  that  we 
have  Uyr  this  is  in  the  name  "  Arboretum,^'  the  references  to  the  plan,  and 
the  following  passage  fi'om  the  Report  of  the  Garden  Committee  for  1886  : — 

^  The  entire  garden  must  be  viewed  as  created  for  the  illustration  of  all 
objects  connected  with  gardening,  and  as  intended  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
the  original  institution  of  the  Society,  pointed  out  in  its  charter,  *  the 
improtfemeni  of  horticulture  in  all  iti  branches^  ornamental  as  well  at 
mWW.'" 

The  words  in  italics  in  the  above  extract  are  in  italics  in  the  report; 
from  which,  and  fi>om  the  plan  of  the  water  and  the  turf  in  the  arbo- 
retum, we  conclude  that  that  department  of  the  Chiswick  garden  is  meant  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  landscape-gardening  as  well  as  a  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Every  one  who  looks  at  the  plan  (JSg.  79),  and  has  seen  the 
garden,  will  we  think,  allow  that  we  are  justified  in  forming  this  conclusion ; 
and  therefore  we  may  fairly  proceed  to  examine  it,  first  as  a  landscape 
composition  of  wood,  water,  and  turf;  and  secondly,  as  an  assemblage  of 
trees  for  botanical  and  pictorial  study. 
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As  8  landscape  comiKMition,  it  must  either  be  an  imitation  of  natufai 
sceneiy,  or  a  compontioii  with  a  view  to  create  a  character  of  art;  any 
thing  between  the  two  would  be  too  indefinite  to  have  much  beauty.  No 
one,  for  a  moment,  can  ever  mistake  either  the  water  or  the  clumps  for 
natural  forms;  and,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  an  artificial  cha« 
racter  was  intended.  An  artificial  character  may  be  highly  beautifiil 
without  being  natural.  The  French  parterre  is  an  artificial  character,  and 
is  very  perfect  and  very  beautiful  in  its  way.  So  may  an  artificial  arbo- 
retum, tor  it  might  be  arranged  as  a  parterre  on  a  large  scale ;  and,  ther^ 
fore,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  artist  who  devised  the  plan  of  this 
arboretum  had  an  artificial  character  in  view.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  beauty  of  hu  compoution,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  tlie  garden  committee  consider  it  beautiful;  for  in  the  same 
Report  which  we  have  quoted,  they  state  "  that  if  the  plan  of  the  garden 
were  again  to  be  arranged,  the  present  would  probably  be  adopted  b^  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  detiuls.''  We  confess  we  can  see  neither 
beautv  nor  fitness  in  any  part  of  the  plan  of  this  garden,  as  we  have  before 
statecl  {Encyc.  of  Gard.^  $  7507. ;  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  ii.  p.  959.],  and  least 
of  all,  in  the  plan  of  the  arboretum.  But,  having  shown  that  it  has  no 
natural  beauty,  we  shall  employ  a  few  words  to  prove  that  it  b  equally 
deficient  in  artificial  beauty. 

As  the  first  efiect  of  natural  beauty  is  the  impression  of  a  resemblance  to 
nature,  so  the  first  eSfeci  of  artificial  beauty  is  the  impression  that  the  scene 
could  only  have  been  produced  l^  art.  Both  characters  are  produced  by 
art;  but  in  the  former  case  art  is  studiously  concealed ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly avowed.  Thegrand  defect  of  this  arboretum  is,  that  the  forms,  neither 
separately  nor  combined,  are  sufficiently  geometrical;  end  the  second 
defect  is,  that  from  no  point,  nor  in  any  manner  in  which  it  can  be  viewed, 
does  it  form  a  whole.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  two  ovals  (a  h 
and  c  d),  there  is  not  a  single  clump  that  might  not  be  moved  either  back- 
wards or  forwards,  or  taixen  away  altogetner,  without  in  the  slightest 
d^ee  injuring  tlie  effect  of  the  rest,  or  of  the  water  or  grass.  The  water 
might  have  been  more  or  less  bent  in  its  direction,  and  broader  or  nar- 
rower at  any  one  particular  part,  without  the  slightest  derangement  to  the 
grass  or  the  clumps.  The  only  thing  like  what  an  artist  would  call  a 
feature  in  this  plan  is  the  open  glade  (e/),  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee room  (e).  This  is  the  single  redeeming  point  in  the  whole  com- 
position, whicn  is  otherwise  so  tame  and  lumpish  as  to  leave  no  striking  or 
agreeable  impression.  Whoever  has  Brewster's  JEncy<dopte<Sa,  and  will 
turn  to  the  article  Landscape-gardening  and  the  plate  ot  the  srounds  at 
Duddingston  House  near  Edinburgh,  will  be  struck  with  the  similarity  in 
the  manner  of  laying  out  that  place  by  a  pupil  of  Brown  between  1770  and 
1780,  and  of  layinc  out  the  arboretum  of  the  Chbwick  garden  in  J  825;  and 
they  may  ascertain  the  opinion  now  entertained  of  the  beauty  of  the 
srounds  at  Duddingston  House,  as  well  in  the  article  alluded  to  as  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  review  of  the  Flanier's  Guide  in  the  Quarterly  Review  tot 
October,  1897. 

The  next  thing  is  to  examine  how  far  the  disposition  of  the  clumps  is 
favourable  to  the  purpose  of  examining  different  species  or  genera  of  trees 
individually,  in  connection  with  other  species  of  tne  same  genus,  or  genera 
of  the  same  order,  in  the  Jussieuean  or  Linnean  system.  Ready  and 
comfortable  access  to  each  individual  species  at  all  seasons  when  plants  are 
in  flower  or  leaf,  and  such  an  obvious  arrangement  as  that  a  botanbt, 
knowing  the  position  of  any  two  genera,  miaht  tell  where  to  find  a  third, 
it  will  we  think,  be  allowed,  are  leading  desiderata  for  this  purpose* 

Accordingly,  almost  all  the  arboretums  in  Europe  have  the  trees 
planted  alonf  gravel  walks  that  the  botanist  may  examine  them  without 
damping  his  feet  by  moist  earth  or  dewy  grass ;  and  the  genera  following  each 
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other  either  alphabetically,  or  in  the  order  of  some  botanical  system,  that 
he  may  know  where  every  genus  is  to  be  found.    At  Messrs.  Loddiges',  the 
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most  complete  arboretum  in  the  worid  in  point  of  species,  the  order  is 
alphabetical ;  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Municn  the  order  is  Jussieuean,  and 
the  trees  are  disposed  in  a  natural-looking  manner  on  a  broad  border  of 
turf,  so  that  each  species  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  walk;  and  the  whole 
forms  a  protecting  belt  to  one  side  of  the  garden.  Here  science  and  pictu* 
resque  beautv  are  combined,  and  we  have  before  stated  (Vol.  li.  p.  SS9.) 
that  this  might  have  been  done  in  a  marginal  belt  round  the  whole  of  the 
Chiswick  garden.  In  the  arboretiun  m  the  Cbbwick. warden,  the  dug 
clumps  are  surrounded  by  grass,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be  walked  on 
in  fine  weather,  and  the  genera  are  distributed  through  them  at  random, 
as  the  references  to  the  plan  of  the  arboretum  in  the  note  below,  will 
show.*      As  a  scientific  arboretum  therefore,  this  department   of  the 


•  References  to  the  Plan  of  the  Arboretum  in  Appendix  /. 
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gprden  it  still  more  discreditable  to  the  Socie^,  than  as  a  spedmen  ^tlier 
of  natural  or  artificial  landicape-gardening. 

Altogether^  when  we  reBect  on  this  art>oretuiD»  we  are  astoaiehed  that 
such  an  absurdity  could  be  produced  in  such  an  age  and  in  such  a  country. 
We  can  only  account  for  it  by  reflecting  on  the  preponderating  iniiuenoey 
in  the  council  and  committees  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden,  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  though  he  has  not  attended  to  this  subject*  certainly 
possesses  great  merit  in  point  of  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance,  and 
IS  surpassed  by  none  in  describing  paeonies,  crocuses,  and  chrysan^ 
Uiemums.  The  evils  to  the  Society  which  have  attended  the  placing 
of  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  this  individual  have  been  pointed 
out  by  one  of  our  earliest  correspondents  (Vol.  I.  p.  146.),  and  thcgr 
will  only  be  removed  by  the  remedy  there  suggested.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, will  take  the  necessary  trouble.  What  ought  to  have  been  done,  in 
order  to  insure  a  good  plan  of  the  arboretum,  has  been  pointed  out  by 
our  correspondent,  A  Nurseryman.  fVoL  II.  p.  469.)  We  have  performed 
our  duty  in  exposing  the  case  for  the  benefit  of  other  societies  and  secre- 
taries. 


59.  Andr6meda,  Pinckn^y<i. 

60.  Dwarf  iZhod^ndron,  ftea,  An- 

dr6meda. 

61.  Paccinium. 

69.  JP^s,  Cuprous. 
65.  P^rus,  Hibes. 
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Anngfrus,  Viiplia,  Salisburta. 
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cia,  Zizyplius,  Bigeldvto,   Li- 
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,  Dahlias,  or  similar  plants. 
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•  Overflowing  Well. 
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p6phae,  Shepherdia,  Artemisia, 
^triplex,  ^accharis,  Santollna, 
Ciner^a,  Fva. 
Morass  for  Aquatic  Plants, 
/^nus,  T^lia,  J2hamnus,i4«iiKtiia, 
Diosp^roSy  Anbntiy  Coraptdnta. 
Pinus,  Tilia,  JEuph6rbta,  Arklia. 
Z^dxinus,  Xigustrum. 
2^lixinus,  P!nu9,  C6rnus,  Ephe- 
dra,   Brousson^ttrr,    ^yss6pus, 
Cbri^ria,  Pt^ea, 
PWixinus,     Pious,    Staphyl^ 

l^V&xinus,  i^nus,  ifhus,  Psork- 
lea. 

i^ix. 

5&lix,  Cfltis,  Sals6Ia,  Polygo- 
num, Paliikrus. 

Pinus,  P6pulus,  Xanthdxylon, 
Xanthorhiza. 

Plnus,  P6pulu8,  Cdrylus,  M^ 
bus,  //amamelis,  iSblkoum, 
RUta. 

Pinus,  P6pulus,  C^Iex,  <Skili- 
bOcus. 

Hardy  British  Orchidese, 

^^tula,  A'inus, 

P6pulu8,  Pinus,  Ifdrus,  Xyl6s- 
teum,  Sympboria,  Diervilla. 
Pinus»  Plaunus,  Tkxus^  JZos- 
marinus,  Medichgo,  Callicarpa, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shrubs. 
Double  Scotch  Roses. 
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Art.  Vni.    A  Commercial  HorticuUural  Society. 

Sia,  T  ought  sooner  to  have  sent  you  some  account  of  the  endea- 
vours which  I  and  some  of  my  friends  are  making  to  establish  a  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  the  city  end  of  the  town.  It  is  not  intended  at  all  to  be  a 
rival  of  the  great  aristocratical  Society  at  the  west  end ;  but  merely  to  supply 
die  wants  of  the  lofven  of  horticulture  in  the  cast  end.  We  propose  it  to 
be  of  a  much  more  humble  description,  and  more  of  a  commercial  nature 
than  the  parent  Horticultural  Soaety.  It  will  combine  some  of  the  best 
features  ot  the  pleasure-garden,  the  flower-garden,  the  nunery,  and  even 
the  tea-garden,  and  there  will  be  added  a  literary  mechanics  institutioo. 
Ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  may  be  subscribers,  and  tickets  will  be  trans- 
ferable like  sbaresy  under  certain  repilations.  Ten  acres  of  garden  ground 
are  hi  view,  in  which  nothir^  will  be  grown  that  does  not  properly 
belong  to  horticulture  or  fioricultore,  neither  pure  botanical  plants,  nor 
forest  trees  will  be  attended  to.  Every  subacriber  will  have  at  least  half 
the  amount  of  his  subscription  returned  to  him,  in  the  form  of  seeds, 
roots,  or  plants,  at  stated  periods  during  each  ^ear.  There  will  be 
a  house  in  the  garden  for  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  and  for  dinners, 
at  which  memben  may  prove  the  qualitjr  of  fivits  and  vegetables.  In  this 
house  there  will  be  a  meeting-room,  in  which  will  be  a  collection  of 
books  for  the  use  of  the  members  and  gardenen;  and  there  will  be 
voluntary  lectures  and  instructions  (pven  there  on  evei7  branch  of  science 
connected  with  gardening,  as  well  for  the  attendance  of  subscribers  and 
working  gardeners,  as  for  that  of  all  gardeners  and  persons  whatever  who 
choose  to  pay  a  small  fee.  The  Society  will  take  in  apprentices  and  send 
out  gardeners  to  skuations.  They  will  have  a  large  snow  conservatory, 
x>r  basaar,  in  town  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  plants  fki  pots,  from  their 
own  or  from  anv  other  garden  or  nursery;  and,  adjoining  this  flower 
baaaar,  there  will  be  a  gardener's  coffee-house,  and  a  room  for  the 
monthly  meetinpi  of  the  Society.  At  these  meetings  lady-members  may 
attend ;  and  it  is  propoted  that  the  discussions  shoiud  be  rather  more  in 
the  nature  of  eonvenagtom^  than  in  the  meetings  of  the  Regent  Street 
Horticultural  Society.  The  next  thins  which  I  mean  to  propose,  I  am 
sure  you  will  approve  of,  and  that  is  voluntary  travelling  missions  in  Bri- 
tain and  on  the  Continent,  the  individuals  composing  the  mission  to  have 
only  a  part  of  their  expenses  allowed,  both  with  a  view  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation, purchasing  foreign  plants,  roots,  and  seeds,  and  of  criticising  gar- 
dens for  the  benefit  of  gsurdeners  and  their  emplovers.  Finally,  and  this 
you  will,  perhaps,  not  approve  of,  we  intend  publisning  a  weekly  Gardener^B 
NewBpoper^  in  imitation  of  the  Fannef^t  JowmaL 

We  mav  not  accomplish  all  these  things  at  once,  bat  we  shall  attempt 
them,  unless  something  better  can  be  suggested ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
invite  suggestions  that  I  send  you  this  letter ;  to  which  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  I  shul  be  happy  to  hear  from,  or  to  meet,  any  gentleman  on  the  subject, 
and  to  introduce  mm  to  such  of  my  friends  as  are  assisting  me  in  promoting 
these  views.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  truly.—  J.  P.  Bumard.  Formo§a  Cottage, 
Eden  Orov€j  HoUowt^^  May  16.  iaS9. 


Art.  IX.     Promncial  Horticultural  Societies. 

HcrKTTNGDONBHIKE. 

HuttTiUQXiQtf  Hartumkural  Society.  —  The  Annual  Spring  Show  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  in  Huntingdon  on  April  S2.,  whan  prises  were 
awarded  as  follows :  — • 
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Fiowers,  Green-edeed  Auricula :  1.  Page's  Chamjiion,  Mr.  Dally;  2. 
Stretch's  Alexander,  Mr.  Hyland.  Gr^'-edged  Auriculas:  I.  Kenny's 
Ringleader,  Mr.  Hyland ;  2.  Ringleader,  Mr.  Woods.  White-ed^ed  Auri- 
culas: 1.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Woods;  2.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Hyland. 
Self  Auriculas :  1 .  Whittaker's  True  Blue,  Mr.  Woods ;  2.  Gordon's  Gold; 
finch,  Mr.  Dally.  Seedling  Auricula,  being  worthy  of  merit,  Mr.  Woods. 
Polyanthus :  1.  Nicholson's  Vaij.  Eurone,  Air.  Hyland ;  2.  Pierson's  Com* 
petitor,  Mr.  Woods.  Seedling  Polyanthus,  being  worthy  of  merit :  Beauty 
of  Woodbury,  Mr.  Dally.  Double  blue  H^cinth :  1.  Mr.  DeiU  2.  Ftu* 
quin,  Mr.  Ray.  Double  red  or  pink  Hyacinth:  1.  Mr.  Dell ;  2.  Roaa  In- 
quisina,  Mr.  Howson.  Dpuble  white  Hyacinth  :  1.  Minerva,  Mr.  Howson; 
2.  Alamode,  Mr.  Lovel.  Yellow  Polyanthus  Narcissus  :  Sol  de  I'Or,  Mr. 
Howson.  White  Polyanthus  Narcissus :  Grand  Citronier,  Mr.  Dell.— 
Ctdinary  Vegetables.  Brace  of  Cucumbers:  1.  Hyland's  Superb,  Mr.  Hy* 
land ;  2.  Hyland's  Superb,  Mr.  Dell.  First  dish  of  early  Potatoes  Cnot  less 
than  I  lb.),  Mr.  Dally.  First  hundred  of  Asparagus,  Mr.  Dell.  — J,  Holmes. 
April  24.  1829. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society, — The  first  Show  for  this  year  was 
held  on  March  6.  Considering  the  unfayourable  weather  for  this  season, 
the  show  was  ver^  excellent,  and  the  company  (which  was  numerous) 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  it.  Colonel  Pemberton  took  the  chair  at 
two  o'clock,  when  the  following  adjudication  of  prizes  was  announced :  — 

FruU.  Table  Apples:  l.  Old  Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Colonel  Pem- 
berton; 2.  Golden  Pippin  and  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Challis.  Baking  Apples : 
1.  NormontoR  Wonder  Pearmain,  Mr.  Widnall;  2.  Kentish  Pippin  Old 
Pearraain,  Colonel  Pemberton.— i^/bt£«^.r.  Hyacinths :  1.  La  Blue  Fonce, 
Nannette,  Hugo  Grotius,  and  2.  Waterloo,  La  Donne,  Gratuite,  Mr.  Dall ; 
5,  Madame  Talleyrand,  Mr.  Searle.  Polyanthus  Narcissuses:  1.  Soleil 
d'Or,  Bazelman  major,  Mr.  Searle ;  2.  Soleil  d'Or,  Grand  Citronier,  Mr. 
Dall.  —  Plant  (in  a  pot)»  White  Camellia,  Mr.  Searle.  —  Culinary  Vege* 
tables.  Cucumbers :  Medal,  and  a  voluntary  subscription  of  one  guinea, 
Mr.  Searle.  Celery,  Coloi^el  Pemberton.  Rhubarb  (red-stalked),  Chris. 
Pemberton,  Esq.  Sea-kale,  Chris.  Pemberton,  Esc).  Mushrooms,  Mr. 
French,  gardener  to  Rev.  G.  Jepyns.    White  Broccoli,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Ely. 

Extra'Prizes.  Asparagus,  Mr.  Dall.  Potatoes :  Ash-leafed  Kidney,  Mr. 
Challis.  Apples :  1.  Scotoi  Pippin,  Mr.  Hudson ;  2.  Aromatic  Russett,  Mr. 
French,  gardener  to  Rev.  G.  Jenyns.  Onions :  White  Spanish,  Mr.  Palmer 
of  Ely.    DaflTodil,  Mr.  Searle. 

The  judges  intimated  that  they  were,  in  three  instances,  precluded  from 
adjudging  prizes  where  they  should  have  felt  bound  to  have  awarded  thein ; 
but  the  members  had  not  conformed  to  the  rules  for  exhibitors,  annexed  to 
the  list  of  articles  for  the  year. 

We  should  have  noticed  that,  previously  to  the  announcement  of  the 
prizes,  the  Secretary  read  the  report,  from  which  it  appears  the  Society  is 
well  patronised,  and  in  a  fiourishmg  state.  The  report  dwelt  mudi  upon 
the  advantage  of  communications  upon  horticultural  subjects,  which  would, 
doubtless,  he  a  most  efficient  way  of  promoting  the  usefulness  of  the 
Society.  We  think  it  would  be  a  great  oenefit  to  the  practical  gardeners, 
and  those  amongst  amateurs  who  have  the  means  of  making  experiments,  if 
they  would  communicate  the  results  of  their  various  processes  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  science.  This  observation  we  more  particularly  direct 
to  the  practical  gardeners,  for  we  are  apprehensive  that  some  of  them 
entertain  the  idea,  that  if  they  were  to  be  too  liberal  in  their  communi- 
cations to  the  public,  their  criSt  would  be  in  daneer.  We,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  think  that  the  greater  number  of  usefiil  contributions  a  gardener 
could  send  to  the  Society,  the  more  certainly  he  would  be  the  very  man 
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that  would  be  sought  out  by  employen  as  the  -most  scientific  and  best 
informed  in  his  trade. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  in  the  report  had  reference  to 
cottagers*  prizes.  We  strongly  recommend  this  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  cottagers,  and  would  suggest  the 
propriety  o^  making  tliis  useful  fund  more  generally  known  amongst  our 
poorer  neighbours. 

The  next  Show  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday  the  16th  of  April,  when 
cottagers'  prizes  will  be  giyen  for  the  best  wallflower  grown  in  a  pot,  for 
the  best  mty  radishes,  and  for  the  best  cabbage. 

The  above  Society  held  their  April  Show  yesterday  (l6th).  Consider- 
ing the  backwardness  of  the  season,  it  was  a  very  eood  show.  The 
company,  however,  was  not  numerous,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain  which 
continued  the  whole  day.  The  following  adjudication  of  prizes  was 
announced: — 

Fruii.    Table  Apples:  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Challis. —  Flowert.    Auriculas: 

1.  Arden's  Empress  of  Russia,  Flora's  Flag,  Metcalfe's  Lancashire  Uero» 
Mather's  Brilliant;  2.  Lancashire  Hero  (miscalled  Cockup's  Eclipse),  the 
Pillar  of  Beauty,  Pott's  Delegate ;  and  3.  Stretch's  Alexander,  Mr.  Hay- 
lock.  Polyanthuses :  Tantarara,  Cox's  Regent,  Black's  Stranger,  Thomp- 
son's Invincible,  Mr.  John  Sharp,  gardener  to  Professor  Turton.  Pol vanthus : 
No  first  prize ;  2.  Park's  Nelson,  Mr.  John  Sharp.  Seedling  Polyanthus, 
Mr.  John  Sharp.  Wallflower,  Mr.  Widnall.  Rose,  Old  Provence^  Mr. 
Catling. —  Culinary  Vegetablet.     Cucumbers  (best  brace):    1.  Mr.  Dall; 

2.  womd  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Bird,  but  the  articles  were  not  sent  in 
time.  Potatoes:  1.  Dish  weighing  2 lbs.,  57  in  number,  Mr.  Challis;  2* 
dish  weighing  l  lb.,  19  in  number,  Mr.  Lestourgeon.  Broccoli  (best  d]sh)| 
Col.  Pemberton.  Broccoli  (best  bead),  Mr.  Palmer  of  Ely.  Cabbage,  Mr. 
Widnall.  Rhubarb :  1.  Mr.  Catling ;  2.  C.  Pemberton,  Esq.  -—  Cottager^$ 
Prize.    Cabbage,  John  French,  of  Cherryhinton. 

ExirO' Prizes,  Cottager's  Apples,  Mr.  Uayles  of  Ickleton.  Mushrooms 
and  French  Beans,  Mr.  French,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Jenjms.  Carrots, 
Mr.  Challis.  Geranium,  Stanertia,  or  Tippoo  Saib,  Mr.  Widnall.  On- 
cidium  divaric^tum  and  AzMea  discolor,  Mr.  Biggs.  Bouquet,  Mr.  Biggs. 
Hyacinth,  Mr.  Gimson. 

The  judges  intimated  that  the  polyanthuses  were  not  in  show  trim,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  in  future  to  pass  over  all  articles  not  prooerly 
exhibited.  The  next  Show  was  announced  for  Friday  the  22d  of  May. 
iCambridge  Chronicie,  March  13.  and  April  17.  1829.) 

We  have  received  from  W.  G.  Ashton,  Esq.,  the  Honorar;^  Secretary, 
the  first,  second,  and  third  Reports  of  this  Society,  which  will  be  found 
noticed  in  Vol.  iV.  p.  1 72.,  and  the  fourth  Report,  for  1828.  The  letter  is 
hiehlv  satisfactory.  The  Society  have  a  considerable  library,  the  books  of 
which  are  lent  out  to  the  members  under  certain  regulations,  and  are  in 
constant  circulation.  —  Cond. 

Suffolk. 

Bury  HorticuUural  Society.  —  At  the  first  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
present  year,  held  April  21.,  the  prizes  were  award^  as  follows :  — 

FnM.  Table  Apples:  1.  Sweeny  Nonpareil,  and  2.  Nonpareil,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Hardwicke.  —  jFTouwi.  Best  three  Auriculas,  and  Seedling 
Auricula,  Mr.  Musk,  Hengrave.  Best  four  Polyanthuses,  Mr.  Barret,  Hard- 
wicke.  Seedling  Polyanthus,  T.  Clay,  Esq.,  Bury.  Tender  Plant  (Cam^ia 
Satdnqua  rdseaj  Mr.  Christ.  Johnston,  Bury.  Double  Wallflower,  in  a 
pot,  Mr.  Hammond,  Barton.  Best  ux  Hyacinths,  Mr.  Barrett,  Hardwicke, 
Tender  Bouquet,  Mr.  Hammond,  Bairton.  Hardy  Bououet,  Mr.  BarreU, 
Hardwicke.  —  Culinary  Vegetablet.     Cucumbers,  Mr.  Lines,  Livermere. 
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Best  foraed  Potatoet :  l.  Eariy  Frame,  Me.  Lines,  Livermere;  2.  Early 
Cockney,  Mr.  Nunn,  Hardwicke.  Broccoli,  Mr.  W.  Barrett,  Bury.  Rhu- 
iNirb,  Rev.  B.  T.  Norgate,  Ashfield.  Coss  Lettuces,  Mr.  Camps,  Boxted. 
Cottager's  Vegetable  (Red  American  Ranger  Potato),  Taylor.  —  Beet. 
Gates,  Ingham,  and  Dyson,  l>albam,  having  each  eight  stocks  kept  through 
the  winter,  7«*  each. 

The  show  was  excellent  for  this  early  period  of  the  year.  The  prize 
camellia  was  a  beantiftil  specimen,  and  among  the  other  exotics  were  the 
Ax^ea  Indica,  I7rtica  reticulata,  Ardisia  crenulkta  (with  its  flowers  and 
fruit),  and  a  lovely  wreath  of  the  Wistaria  Consequkna,  a  beautiful  climber 
of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  which  is  now  found  to  be  a  perfectly  hardy 
plant.  Besides  the  prize,  there  were  beautiiiil  hardy  bouquets  from  the 
botanic  garden  and  elsewhere.  Some  fine  Roseberry  strawberries  were 
•bown  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  town ;  Queen  Charlotte  pears,  in  perfect 
preservation ;  the  Normanton  Wonder,  a  sauce  apple,  truly  a  wonder,  by 
the  Rev.  B.  Norgate ;  and  some  extraordinary  fine  early  Cockney  potatoes, 
the  growth  of  last  year,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Middleditdi,  which  were  not 
exhibited  for  prizes.  The  Cottagers'  prizes  gave  particular  satisfaction. 
{Bury  Pottt  April  Sfi.) 

GlX>UCEST£E8HIBE. 

OiauenUr  HariieuUural  Society,  —  At  the  first  Show  of  this  Society, 
which  took  plaoe  on  May  1.,  the  display  of  the  varieties  of  auricula  was 
exteouve  and  highly  pleasing.  The  stand  of  polyanthuses  and  hyacinths 
was  also  exceedingly  well  furnished,  and  eminently  splendid,  both  for  ela- 
borateness of  blossom  and  richness  and  diversity  of  tint.  A  great  variety 
of  other  choice  productions  of  Flora  graced  the  room  and  gratified  the 
eye ;  and  Pomona  likewise  opened  her  ample  stores,  and  made  ofierings  of 
finnt  as  fresh  and  temping  as  when  first  picked.  Nor  were  the  more  useful 
denizens  of  the  hotbed  and  kitchen-garden  wanting  on  this  occasion,  many 
diffisrent  edibles  of  ereat  forwardness  and  singular  merit  being  contributed. 
(Ser^ord  Journal,  May  6.  1839.) 

WOBCESTERSHIRE. 

WorcettertMre  Horticultural  Society. — The  first  Meeting  of  this  Society 
for  the  present  year  was  held  May  1.,  and  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  assemblage  of  subscribers  and  their  mends.  The 
exhibition  ^e  univenal  satisfaction,  far  exceeding  the  expectation  of  the 
most  sanguine,  considering  the  cold  and  un^enial  state  of  the  weather  for 
some  time  previous.  The  number  of  specunens  ticketed  and  entered  in 
the  Societjrs  books  amounted  to  upwards  of  400.  A  beautiful  dish  of 
lemons  attracted  universal  admiration.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
under:  — 

Flowers,  Green-edged  Auriculas:  1.  Bearlis's  Superb,  Mr.  Holmes; 
3.  Cockup's  Eclipse,  and  3.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  J.  Skey,  Esq.  Grey- 
edffed  Auriculas :  1'.  Ringleader,  and  2.  Ashworth's  Rule-All,  Mr.  Holmes ; 

5.  Hay's  Lovely  Ann, Davis,  Esq.,  Pershore.    White-edced  Auriculas : 

1.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Hodges;  2.  Poppleweli's  Conqueror,  Mr. Harrison; 

5.  Dyson's  Queen,  Mr.  Miller.     Self  Auriculas :    1.  Metropolitan, 

Davis,  Esq. ;  3.  Grand  Turk,  and  5.  Flora's  Flap,  Mr.  Harrison.  Alpine 
Auricalas :  l.  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Holmes;  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Hodges ; 
5.  Unknown,  -— —  Davis, Esq.  Polyanthuses:  1.  Pearson's  Alexander, 
^^^  Davis,  Esq. ;  8.  Turner's  R^nt,  Mr.  Bradley.     Double  Red  Hy- 

aeiaths:    l.  L'Honneur  d' Amsterdam,  Mr. Smith;  2.  Groot  Vorst, 

Racster,Esq.  Double  Blue  Hyacinths:  l.  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  2. 
Diceoteur  van  Flora,  — ^-  Racster,  Esq.      Double  Yellow  Hyacinths: 

Jl .  Due  de  Berri,  and  2.  Ophir, Racster,  Esq.    Single  Red  Hyacinths : 

Princess  Elizabeth,  —  Racster,  Esq.     Single  White  Hyacinths :   Grand 
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Vanguard, Racster,  Esq.  —  Plants,  Stove :  1.  Phylldnthus  falcktus, 

and  2.  Alplnui  ni^tans,  Mr.  Wood;  5.  Amar^Uu  regbie,  Mr.  Linton. 
Green-house:  1.  Gl/cine bimaculkta,  Mr.  Fuller:  S.  cictus  speciosa,  Mr. 
Beach;  3.  i?rka  tubiflorn.  Captain  Waldron;  4.  P.  macr&nthoni  P.  njkjus 

Buperbum,  Mr.  Hodffes.  Hardy:  1.  Pansy,  Racster,  Esq. ;  9.  Crimson 

Velvet  Primrose,  E.Isaac,  Esq. — Cultnary  Vegetablei*  Rhubarb,  Mr.  Wood. 
Kidnevbeans,  Mr.  Wood.  Mushrooms,  a  fine  dish,  Mr.  Fuller.  Cucum- 
bers, Mr.  Beech.    Sea-kale»  Mr.  Beech.    White  Broccoli :  1.  Mr.  Beech ; 

2.  Invisible  White,  Mr.  Wood.  Cabbage,  Mr.  Hodges.  —  Frmt.  Dessert 
Apples,  Mr.  Beech.  Dessert  Pears:  Bergamot  de  Pasque,  E.  Isaac,  Esq. 
Lemons,  a  beautiful  dish,  Mr.  Hodges. 

Nearly  thirty  new  subscribers  entered  the  Society,  among  whom,  we 
learn,  are  Sir  A.  and  Lady  I^chmere,  Sir  E.  Blount,  Bart. ;  Rev.  J.  Fletcher, 
Bewdley ;  Rev.  Dr.  Grove,  Strensham  Rectory ;  Rev.  T.  W.  Harward, 
Bromsgrove ;  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  &c.  The  next  Meeting  is  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest,  as  we  understand  considerable  exertion  is  making 
to  render  the  show  unusually  attractive.  {Worcester  Herald,  May  8.  1829.) 

Worcester  Horticultural  Society,  —  At  the  first  Show  of  this  Society  for 
the  present  year,  held  on  April  27.,  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Auriculas,  Green-edged:  1.  Pearson  s  Badajos,  Mr.  Cox;  2.  Cockup's 
Eclipse,  Mr.  Gummery ;  3.  Potts's  Delegate,  Mr.  Miller;  4.  Hofiey's  Lord 
Nelson,  Mr.  Cox.  Grey-^ced :  1 .  Lee's  Bright  Phoebus,  Mr.  Cox ;  2. 
Hero,  Mr.  Brown;  3.  Rider's  Junius,  Mr.  Brown.  White-edged :  1.  Popple- 
well's  Conaueror,  Mr.  Cox ;  2.  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  Gummerv ; 

3.  Poplewell's  Conqueror,  Mr.  Brown.  Selfs :  1.  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Mr. 
Cox ;  2.  Schoole's  Ned  Ludd,  Mr.  Cox ;  3.  Black  Joke,  Mr.  Cox ;  4. 
Pixon's  Apollo,  Mr.  Miller.  Alpines:  I.Madame  Ducienne,  Mr.  Cox; 
2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Gummery.  —  Polyanthuses,  Pearson's  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  Brown.    (Worcester  Herald,  May  2.) 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  first  Meeting  of  this 
Society  U>r  the  present  year  was  held  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  was  nume- 
rously and  respectably  attended.  Considering  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  backwardness  of  the  spring,  the  show  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  was  of  the  first  order.  Some  of  the  auriculas  and  hyacinths 
were  very  superb,  as  also  were  the  stove  and  green-house  plants.  A  brace 
of  queen  pines,  very  well  ripened,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  lemons,  both 
grown  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Strensham,  were  generally  admired :  in- 
deed, taking  it  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  splendid  show  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  must  tend  to  advance  the  fame  of  this  rising  Society.  We  under- 
stand the  next  show  is  fixed  for  the  2 1st  of  May.  Prizes  were  awarded 
as  under :  — 

Flowers*  Green-edged  Auriculas:  1. Stretch's  Alexander,  2.  Beerlesb's 
Superb,  and  3.  Unknown^  Mr.  Holmes.  Grev-edeed  Auriculas :  1.  Ken- 
yon's  Ringleader,  and  2.  Hay's  Lovely  Anne,  Mr.Ma}'fie]d;  3.  Popplewell'i 
Conqueror,  Mr.  Hunt  White-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Taylor's  Glory,  and 
2.  Hill's  Lady  Stamford,  Mr.  Holmes.  Self  Auriculas:  1.  Bury's  Lord 
Primate,  Mr.  Holmes ;  2.  Whittaker's  True  Blue,  and  3.  Metropolitan, 
Mr.  Valencourt.     Alpine  Auriculas :    1.  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Holmes; 

2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Hunt ;  3.  Great  Agitator,  Mr.  Davis.  Dark  Polyanthuses : 
1.  Pearson's  Alexander,  2.  Unknown,  and  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Hunt.  Red 
Polyanthuses :  1.  Mant's  Brilliant,  Mr.  Valencourt ;  2.  Seedlins,  Mr.  Hunt ; 

3.  Unknown,  Mr.  Valencourt.  Double  Red  Hyacinths :  1 .  Waterloo,  Mr. 
Davis ;  2.  Maria  Louisa,  and  3.  Waterloo,  Mr.  Racster.  Double  Blue 
Hyacinths :  1.  Directa  van  Flora,  2.  Lord  Wellington,  and  3.  Due  d'An- 
eouleme,  Mr.  Racster.  Double  Yellow  Hvacinths:  1.  La  Favourite,  Mr. 
Racster.  Double  White  Hyacinths :  1.  Hiarmonia,  Mr.  Racster.  — Plants. 
Stove  and  Green-house:  1.  Amarylli«  vittita,  and  2.  Manuel  Geranium, 
Mr.  Fulton;  3.  Dragon  arum,  Mr.  Hartland.     Hardy :    1.  Yellow  Crown 
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Imperialy  Mrs.  Charles ;  3.  Double  White  Primrose,  John  Tavlor,  Esq.  — 
Culinary  Vegetabiet.  Sea-kale,  Mr.  Fulton.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Tessop. 
Broccoli:  1.  Mr.  Hunt;  2.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Cabbage:  l.  Early  Dwarf 
tind  2.  Early  Wellington,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  —  Frvit.  Best  Keeping  Apple, 
Mr.  Fleetwood.    {Worcester  Herald,  May  2.  1829.) 

Hekefoboshire. 

Herefordshire  Horticultural  Society.  —On  May^y  the  fifteenth  exhibi- 
tion ofthis  Society  took  place  at  our  Shire  Hall,  and  no  previous  meeting 
has  afforded  more  general  satisfaction :  from  the  backwardness  of  the  sea- 
son, a  very  different  result  was  anticipated ;  but  all  apprehensions  instantly 
vanished  on  entering  the  room.  The  auriculas  evinced  the  florist's  care ; 
we  never  remember  to  have  witnessed  at  any  place  an  exhibition  at  which 
the  varieties  of  that  elegant  flower  were  in  greater  perfection.  The  seed- 
ling polyanthuses  possessed  great  merit ;  and  although  there  was  a  partial 
failure  in  the  blue  Hyacinths,  the  other  classes  were  conspicuously  splendid. 
It  aflbrds  us  much  pleasure  to  witness  the  i  seful  progress  of  this  society : 
since  its  institution  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  obvious  improvement  in  the 
showy  department  of  the  florist,  and  in  the  more  useful  range  of  culinary 
vegetables.  The  present  exhibition  also  showed  the  increased  interest  that 
is  taken  in  its  welfare,  by  the  possessors  of  rare  stove  and  green-house 
plants.  The  centre  stage  was  never  more  elegant  or  select.  1  he  stage  for 
vegetables  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  kidneybeans,  cucumbers^  cabbages, 
asparagus,  mushrooms,  rhubarb,  potatoes,  sea-kale,  lettuces,  broccoli,  and 
some  blanched  succory.  There  were  also  some  plates  of  remarkably  good 
dessert  apples,  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  when  first  gathered  from  the  trees. 
On  the  Society's  table  we  saw  a  little  publication  of  the  Secretary's,  Mr. 
Godsall,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  different  meetings  of  the  Society, 
entitled  the  Hereford  Florist's  Register.  The  following  is  a  list  oi  the 
prizes :  — 

Plants,  Stove  or  Green-house:  1.  Ckct\x%  speciosa,  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.; 
2.  Hovea  C^lst,  Mrs.  Parkinson;  j.  G^nidia  sencee,  Sir  J.  G.  Cottirell;  4. 
ilckcia  armkta,  Mrs.  Gordon ;  5.  Corrae^a  speci6sa,  and  6.  Eut&xia  myrti- 
folia.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Hardy:  1.  Vellow  China  Rose,  and  2.  Double 
Velvet  Primrose,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  —  Flowers,    White-edged  Auriculas : 

1 .  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mrs.  Parkinson ;  2.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  God- 
sail.    Grey-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Popplewell's  Conqueror,  Mrs.  Parkinson ; 

2.  Grimses's  Privateer,  and  5.  Pendleton's  Violet,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell. 
Green-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Grimses's  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Godsall ;  2. 
Gorton's  Champion,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  S.  Rider's  Junius,  Mrs.  Parkinson. 
Self  Auriculas :  1 .  Redman's  Metropolitan,  Mr.  Godsall.  Alpine  Auriculas : 
l'.  and  2.  Seedlings,  Mrs.  Parkinson.  Polyanthuses :  1,  2,  and  3.  Unknown, 
Mrs.  W.  Pateshall.  Double  Blue  Hyacinths :  1.  Lord  Wellington,  Sir  J. 
G.  Gotterell;  2.  Porcelain,  Mr.  Nott.  Double  Red  Hyacinths :  i.  Groot 
Vorst,  and  2.  Unknown,  R.  J.  Powell ;  3.  Aimable  Rosette,  Mrs.  H.  Mor- 
gan ;  4.  Constante,  Mr.  Godsall.  Double  White  Hyacinths:  1.  Minerva, 
and  2.  Aimable  Blanche,  Mrs.  H.  Morgan ;  5.  Grand  Magnificent,  Sir  J.  G. 
Cotterell.  —  Fruit.  Dessert  Apples:  1.  Unknown,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2. 
Manchester  Pippin,  Mrs.  J.  Phillips.  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  French  Beans, 
C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  Asparagus:  1.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell;  2.  Mr.  Godsall. 
Sea^kale,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Rhubarb,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  White  Broc- 
coli, J.  S.  Gowland,  Esq.  Brown  Purple  Broccoli,  J.  S.  Gowland,  Esq. 
Cucumbers:  1.  T.  C.  Bridges,  Esq;  2.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Mushrooms, 
R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Potatoes,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Lettuce,  J.  S.  Gowland, 
Esq.    Cabbage,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.     (Hereford  Journal,  May  6.  1829.) 

Jioss  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  twenty-first  show  ofthis  flourishing 
institution  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  29th  ult.,  and  notwithstanding 
the  late  unprecedented  cold  and  boisterous  weather,  the  exhibition  proved 
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the  elements  had  not  prevailed  against  the  known  skill  and  active  perse- 
verance of  the  Ross  florists.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  cold  winds 
with  snow,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  accustomed  attendance  of 
a  distinguished  and  fashionable  company,  who  unanimously  evinced  asto- 
nishment at  the  extraordinary  display  of  miscellaneous  stove,  green-house, 
and  hardv  plants  on  the  grand  stand,  which  produced  a  most  cheering  el^ 
feet ;  and  great  attention  was  excited  by  an  ilckcia  armkta,  and  a  Ctctus 
specidsa,  exhibited  by  the  gardener  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.  The  stage  of 
auriculas  was  not  so  well  filled  as  usual ;  but  the  flowers  were  generally  good 
and  in  prime  bloom  and  truss,  though  some,  from  weakness  in  the  stalks 
and  want  of  colour,  showed  forcing.  Upwards  cf  100  pots  of  this  our  fa- 
vourite flower,  we  heard,  were  at  home,  just  showing  for  bloom.  The 
polyanthuses  were  not  numerous,  but  were  in  ^ood  condition ;  and  the 
hyacinths,  we  think,  exceeded  any  previous  show  m  number  and  quality.  — 
The  table  was  well  covered  with  fine  broccoli,  sea-kale,  and  cabbages ;  the 
latter  reminded  us  of  July.  There  were  many  plates  of  apples  in  good 
preservation,  and  a  plate  of  fine  strawberries  from  Mrs.  Westfalme's  evinced 
the  skill  of  her  gardener,  Mr.  Bresse.  Several  florists  proposed  that  the 
prizes  next  year  should  be  extended  to  pansies,  from  the  extraordinary  spe- 
cimens exhibited  of  this  interesting  flower,  sixteen  varieties  being  furnished 
by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hill.  The  number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered 
into  the  Society's  books  amounted  to  4S5,  and  the  evening  sale  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  not  removed,  amounted  to  1/.  16«.  Sd,  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  under :  — 

Flowers.  Green-edged  Auriculas:  1.  Howarth's  Nelson,  8,  Pollitt's 
Highland  Laddie,  and  3.  Moore's  Jubilee,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  4.  Thomicrofl's 
Invincible,  Rev.  R.  K.  Holder ;  5.  Stretch's  Alexander,  Mrs.  Westfaling. 
Grey-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Poppleweli's  Conqueror,  Col.  Money;  S.  Riders 
Waterloo,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  3.  Grimes's  Privateer,  4.  Hayes's  Lovely  Anne, 
add  5.  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  White^ged  Auriculas : 
1.  Taylor's  Glory,.and  2.  Scboles's  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  3.  Hughes's 
Pillar  of  ^luty.  Rev.  R.  K.  Holder ;  4.  Taylor's  Inconiparable,  and  5. 
Potts's  Rcguhitor,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Self  Auriculas :  1.  Bury's  Lord  Pri- 
mate, Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Flora's  Flag,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  Grand  Turk,  Mr. 
Reynolds;  4.  Carding's  Forrester,  (JoL  Money;  5.  True  Blue,  Mrs.  West- 
faling. Alpine  Auriculas:  1.  Maanet,  and  2.  Breese's  Velvet  Cushion, 
Mrs.  Westtaling;  3.  Johnson's  Lady  Duncan,  Col.  Money;  4.  Doctor 
Whiting,  and  5.  Rudhall  Ranger,  Mrs.  Westfaling.     Dark  Polyanthuses : 

1.  Pearson's  Alexander,  Col.  Money;  2.  Pride  of  Archenfield,  Mrv.  Wests 
faling;  j.  Fillingham's  Tantarara,  and  4.  Turner's  Emperor,  Col.  Money; 

5,  Unknown,  Mrs.  Piatt.     Red  Polyanthuses:    1.  The  Man  of  Ross,  and 

2.  Breese's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  Oxford  Foxhunter,  4.  Stretch's 
Defender,  and  5.  Groom's  Lord  Dudley,  Col.  Mone^ .  Double  Blue 
Hyacinths:  1.  Lord  Wellington,  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Bailief  de  Amsterdam, 
Nlrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  Prins  Henri,  W.  Gillman,  Esq. ;  4.  Globe  Celeste, 
Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  L'  de  Mitre,  W.  Gillman,  Esq.  Double  Red  Hyacinths : 
1.  Honneur  de  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Triumph  Blondma,  Mrs. 
Westfaling ;  3.  Groot  Vorst,  K.  Evans,  Esq. ;  4.  Waterloo,  and  5.  Temple 
d' Apollo,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Double  White  Hyacinths:  1.  Prins  Van 
Waterloo,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  2.  Minerva,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  3.  Heroine,  Mr. 
Reynolds ;  4.  Comte  de  Berri,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  5.  Gloria  Fldrum,  W.  Gill- 
man, Esq.  —  Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1 .  i^ckcia  armkta,  and  2. 
Getctus  8peci6sa,  J.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  3.  Amar^Uif  vittlita,  Mrs.  Westfaling ; 
4.  Elichi^sum,  J.  Cooke,  Esa. ;  5.  Lachenklta  tricolor,  W.  Gillman,  Esq. ; 
Hardy:  1.  Kklmia  glauca,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  2.  Azalea  sinensis,  J.  Cooke, 
Esq. ;  3.  Dkphne  Cneorum,  Mr.  Reynolds;  4.  Zrinum  fl^vum.  Miss  Trusted ; 

6.  Criex  flore  pl^no,  Mr.  Reynolds.  —  Fndt,  Dessert  Apples:  1.  Non- 
pareil, CoUMoney;  2.  Russet,  Mr. Reynolds;  3.  Loan's  Pearmain,  4» Golden 
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Moile,  and  5.  Old  Brandy,  Col.  Money.  —  CuUnary  Vegetables,    Sea-kale: 

1.  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  CoL  Money ;  3.  C.  B.  M.  Johnston,  Esq. ;  4. K. Evans, 
Esq.;  5.  J.Cooke,  Esq^  White  Broccoli:  1.  and  2.  Mrs. Westfaling ; 
S.  C.  Biss,  Esq.  ;  4.  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  5.  R.  Compton,  Esq.  Brown  or 
Purple  Broccoli :  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Piatt.     Cabbages:    l.  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones; 

2.  R.  Compton,  Esq. ;  5.  Mr.  T.  E.  Jones ;  4.  J.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  5.  Mr.  T. 
E.  Jones.    (Hereford  Journal,  May  6.  1829.) 

Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire  Horticuliural  Society.  —  The  first  Spring  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  May  6.,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Leeds,  and  was  most 
numerously  and  fashionably  attended.  At  two  o'clock,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rhodes,  of  Horsforth  Hall,  was  called  to  the  chair,  wlio  opened  the  business 
of  the  meeting  with  an  appropriate  address ;  and  in  distributing  the  follow- 
ing prizes,  he  addressed  the  prize-men  with  his  usual  felicity  of  language : — 
Fruit.  Pines:  1.  Ralph  Hopps,  gardener  to  William  Gott,  Esq.,  of 
Leeds ;  2.  William  Ashton,  gardener  to  Benjamin  Gaskell,  Esq.,  of  Thornes 
House.  Black  Grapes:  l.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  John  Hebblethwaite, 
Esq.,  of  Leeds ;  2.  Ralph  Hopps.  White  Grapes,  Thomas  Appleby, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes,  of  Horsforth  Hall.  Cherries,  William 
Ashton.  Strawberries  and  Peaches,  William  Appleby.  Apples,  William 
Ashton.  —  Culinary  Vegetables,  Lettuce,  A.  Whitelock,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Arden,  of  Pepper  Hall,  near  Northallerton.  Cabbage,  Samuel 
Currie,  gardener  to  J.  Ingham,  Esq.,  Blake  Hall,  near  Mirfield.  Broccoli : 
1 ;  Joseph  Marshall,  of  Rothwell  Haigh ;  2.  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York.  Curled  Cole,  Joseph  Marshall.  Potatoes,  Joseph 
Deuxberry,  gardener  to  Abram  Rhodes,  Esq.,  of  Round  hay.  Mushrooms, 
William  Campbell,  gardener  to  Henry  Teale,  Esq.,  of  Stourton  Lodge. 
Sea-kale,  George  Trotter,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Brandling,  Esq.,  Middleton 
Lodge.  Asparagus:  1.  Samuel  Currie;  2.  David  Smith,  gardener  to  A. 
Peterson,  Esq.,  of  Wakefield.  Kidneybeans:  1.  William  Campbell;  2. 
T.  Appleby.  Cucumbers :  1.  James  Brown ;  2.  William  Ashton.  Khubarb : 
John  Catton,  gardener  to  Benjamin  Sadler,  Esq.,  of  New  Laiths,^  —  Plants, 
Geraniums:  1.  Thomas  Haselgrave,  of  Wakefield;  2.  Josh.  Marshall; 
3.  Josh  Moore,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  Allerton.  Exotic, 
Strophdnthus  dich6tomus,  James  Brown.  Exotic  Bouquet,  James  Brown. 
Hardy  Bou(]uet,  William  Clark.  Exotic  Heath,  John  Taylor.  Hardy 
Heath,  William  Clark.  —  Flowers,  Hyacinths,  H.  Baines,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.  Green-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Colonel  Taylor, 
Mr.  James  Spence;  2.  Waterloo,  Mr.  E.  Fletcher ;  3.  Prince  Leopold,  Mr. 
William  Huason.    Grey-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Privateer,  Mr.  John  Beeston ; 

2.  Ringleader,  and  3.  Complete,  Mr.  Spence.  China-edged  Auriculas:  l. 
VenuS)  Mr.  Robert  Jackson;  2.  Rule-all,  Mr.  Spence;  3,  Conaueror,  Mr. 
Wood.     Self  Auriculas :   1.  Metropolitan,  and  2.  Flora's  Flag,  Mr.  B.  Eli ; 

3.  Lord  Lee,  Mr.  E.  Fletcher.    Alpine  Auriculas :  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Eli ; 

2.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Beeston ;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  W.  Riley.  Polyanthuses : 
1.  Pearson's  Alexander,  Mr.  Clark ;  2.  Cox's  Prince  Regent,  Mr.  W.  Wood ; 

3.  Yorkshire  Regent,  Mr.  B  Eli. 

Premiums  were  also  awarded  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  North  Hall,  to  Joseph 
Moore,  to  Joseph  Marshall,  to  Thomas  Appleby,  and  Mr.  Haselgrave,  for 
Plants,  &c.  for  the  decoration  of  the  room.  Among  the  decorations  we 
noticed  the  two  following  trees:  the  ilc^cia  arm^ta,  in  full  foliage  and 
flower,  and  a  fine  orange  tree  in  full  bearing. 

Mr.  Leah,  a  nurseryman,  at  Warley,  near  Halifax,  produced  an  improved 
hoe,  by  using  of  which  one  half  the  expense  of  the  common  hoe  would  be 
done  away.  [We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Leah  to  send  us  some 
account  of  this  hoe,  and  to  state  where  it  may  be  purchased.]  The  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  was  called  to  a  beautiful  Pa?ony,  produced  by  Mr. 
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Haselgrave,  of  Wakefield.  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  John  Hebble- 
thwaite,  Esq.,  was  then  called,  and  the  Rev.  Chairman,  after  u  highly  com- 
plimentary address,  presented  to  him  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
medal  for  1827,  he  having  obtained  more  prizes  than  any  of  his  Yorkshire 
competitors.  Thomas  Dcuxberry,  gardener  to  Henry  Preston,  Esq.,  of 
Moorby,  near  York,  was  then  called,  and  informed  by  the  Chairman  that 
the  Council  having  ascertained  that  the  prizes  which  he  had  obtained  were 
so  decidedly  supenor  in  number  and  quality  to  those  of  any  other  com- 
petitor, they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  assign  to  him  the  next  medal  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  He  also  stated  that  the  next  to  him,  ia 
point  of  number,  was  Mr.  William  Ashton. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  the  obligations  of  the  Society  to  the 
gardeners,  bade  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  very  heartily  farewell. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes,  for  his 
able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Judges  of  Fruit:  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Wakefield;  Mr.  James 
Jamieson,  gardener  to  Lady  Beckett,  of  Gledhow ;  and  Mr.  Georee  Tyson, 
gardener  to  Geo.  Banks,  Esq.,  of  Leeds.  Judges  of  Auriculas :  Mr.  Joseph 
Barstow,  Mr.  John  Leadbeater,  and  Mr.  W.  Clark. 

It  was  announced  that  the  June  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Music 
Saloon,  Wakefield,  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  June ;  the  Summer  Meeting 
in  the  Festival  Concert  Room,  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  July. 
(Vorkihire  Gazette,  May  9.) 

Ancient  York  Florist?  Society.  —  This  Society  held  their  annual  Show 
of  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and  hyacinths  in  Fetergate  on  May  4.  The 
prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

Green  Auriculas :  I.  Stretch's  Alexander,  Mr.  William  Hardman;  2, 
Pollitt's  Highland  Boy,  Mr.  Wilson;  3.  Pollitt's  Highland  Boy,  Mr.  W. 
Hardman ;  4.  Howard's  Nelson,  Mr.  Wilson ;  5.  Wood's  Lord  Lascelles, 
Mr.  Summer.  Grey  Auriculas:  1.  Grimes's  Privateer,  and  S.  Warris's 
Union,  Mr.  Parker ;  3.  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  4.  B.  and 
S.'8  Alexander,  Mr.  Wilson ;  5.  Grimes's  Privateer,  Mr.  William  Hardman. 
China  Auriculas:  1.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.  Parker;  2.  Popplewell's  Con- 
queror, Mr.  Summer;  3,  Leigh's  Venus,  Mr.  Parker;  4.  Taylor's  Glory, 
and  5.  Taylor's  Incomparable,  Mr.  W.  Hardman.  Self  Auriculas :  1.  Lis- 
ter's Seedline,  Mr.  Summer;  2.  Grand  Turk,  5.  Hey's  Apollo,  4.  Clark's 
Seedling,  and  5.  Clark's  Seedling,  Mr.  Parker.  Alpine  Auriculas:  1.  New 
Captain  Frazer,  Mr.  Wilson ;  2.  Hardman's  Seedling,  Mr.  Hardman ;  3. 
Alpine  King,  Mr,  Wilson;  4.  Seedling,  No.  17.,  and  5.  Seedling,  No.  11, 
Mr.  W.  Hardman.  Polyanthuses:  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Summer;  9.  Tan- 
tarara,  Mr.  Parker ;  3.  Cox's  Regent,  Mr.  Summer;  4.  and  5.  Cox's  Regent, 
Mr. Parker.  Hyacinths:  1.  Groot  Voorst,  Mr.  Summer;  2.  Pasmiin,  Mr. 
Parker;  3.  Groot  Voorst,  Mr.  Summer;  4.  Groot  Voorst,  Mr.  Wilson; 
5.  Groot  Voorst,  Mr.  Rigg.    (Yorhhire  Gaxette,  May  9.) 

North oifBsaLAND  and  Durham. 

BotamctU  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Neiucattle  upon  Tyne,  —  At  a  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  10th  of 
April,  the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  —  For  the  best  dish  of  dessert 
apples,  of  sorts  named,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  N.  Billaw,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Newton  Hall,  near  Alnwick.  For  the  best  dish  of 
baking  apples,  the  silver  medal,  and  for  the  best  six  heads  of  spring  broccoli, 
the  bronze  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  gardener  to  Isaac  Cookson, 
iun.,  Esq.,  Park  House.  For  the  best  quart  of  eariy  potatoes  (Egyptian 
kidneys),  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Gledston,  gardener  to  William  Orde, 
Esq.,  Nunnikirk.  For  the  best  brace  of  cucumbers,  the  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Hugh  Robson,  gardener  to  Charles  Bacon,  Escj.,  Sty  ford.  For  the 
best  six  early  cabbages,  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  William  Grey,  gardener 
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to  Thomas  Jftmes,  Esq.,  Beaofront.  For  the  best  ax  stalks  of  blanched 
rhubarb^  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  James  Tindal,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  M. 
Monck,  B^urt.  For  the  best  exotic  plant  (Pultens^a  stricta),  in  flower,  the 
silver  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co/s,  Gateshead. 
For  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  James  Lawson, 
gardener  to  C.  Blackett,  Esq.,  Wylam.  The  exhibition  was  particularly 
fine,  especially  the  apples,  of  which  there  were  twenty-five  dishes  exhibited, 
in  the  nighest  state  of  preservation ;  and  the  bouquets  of  flowers  were  most 
beautiful,  indeed  surprisingly  so,  considering  the  very  unfavourable  weather 
we  have  had  so  long.    {Newcastle  Courant.) 

At  a  General  Meetina  of  the  same  Society ,  held  on  May  8.,  at  Mr. 
Dodsworth's,  the  Queen^  Head  Inn,  Newcastle,  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded :  —  For  the  best  auricula  (Pace's  Champion),  the  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sendoe.  For  the 
best  seedling  auricula  (named  Lord  Eldon),  the  silver  medal  lo  Mr.  John 
M'Queen,  gardener  to  6.  W.  PSariLer,  Esq.,  Soot's  House.  For  the  bert 
double  hyacinth  oamed  (Oroot  Voorst),  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John 
Moderill,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant.  For  the  best 
nngle  hyacinth  (named  Lyra),  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  James  Fenwick, 
ga^ener  to  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  Jesmond.  For  the  best  polyanthus 
niamed  Barkas's  Bonny  Bess),  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hoge,  at 
IfeHn,  Faiia  and  Co.'s,  Gateshead ;  who  also  gained  the  bronze  medal  for 
the  best  seedling  polyanthus,  which  he  named  May-Day.  For  the  best 
twenty-five  heaos  of  asparagus,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watson^ 
gardener  to  James  Kirsopp,  Esq.,  Spital,  near  Hexham.  For  the  best  six 
lettuces,  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Cook,  gardener  at  Bradley  Hall.  For 
the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower  (Erythrina  Crista-G^lli),  the  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  William  Lawson,  gardener  to  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  Woolsington.  For 
the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  James  Lawson,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Blackett,  Esq.,  Wylam.  Three  extremely  fine  specimens  of 
C&ctus  speddsa  were  exhibited  from  the  gardens  of  Matthew  Bell,  Esq., 
D.  Cram,  Esq.,  and  James  Losh,  Esq. ;  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Ep^cns 
mndiflora,  from  the  garden  of  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  Jesmond ;  a  beautifiil 
dish  of  fine  ripe  Roseberry  strawberries,  from  A.  Donkin,  Esq. ;  and  two 
fine  blossoms  of  Yellow  Chinese  roses,  from  H.  Hewitson,  Esq.,  Seaton 
Bum.  The  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants  was  very  attractive,  especially 
the  double  hyacinths,  which  were  extremely  fine,  and  in  great  profusion. 
(yewcastle  Courant,  May  9.  1829.) 

The  Vegetable  and  Florist  Society  of  Howdon  Dock  held  their  first  Show 
on  May  9.,  when  the  following  flowers  and  vegetables  were  exhibited,  and 
adjudged  as  follows,  viz. :  —  Flotvert,  Auriculas :  1.  MetcalPs  Lancashire 
Hero,  and  S.  Mills's  Lord  Bridport,  Mr.  John  Reay ;  3.  Charlton's  Earl 
Percy,  Mr.  Wm.  Hall;  4.  Pennington's  Violet,  Mr.  James  Carr ;  5.  King 
Charies  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  Mr.  R.  Hudson.  Hyacinths :  1.  Negro  of 
Tvne,  Mr.  John  Reay;  2.  Oroot  Voorst,  Mr.  Robert  Hudson;  5.  Lord 
Eldon,  Mr.  James  Carr;  4.  Princess  Sophia,  Mr.  A.  R.  Weldon ;  5.  Trafal- 

gir»  Mr.  Thomas  Hepple.  Polyanthuses:  1.  Morris's  Fancy,  Mr.  John 
eay ;  Barkas's  Bonny  Bess,  Mr.  Thomas  Heppell ;  3.  May  Garland,  Mr. 
Roliert  Hudson;  4.  Barkas's  Bonny  Bess,  Mr.  William  Hall ;  S  Jack  upon 
Horseback,  Mr.  James  Cbtt.^-- Vegetables,  Leeks:  1.  94 in.  in  circum- 
ference, Mr.  A.  R.  Weldon ;  2.  9  in.  in  circumference,  Mr.  John  Reay ; 
9.  8|in.  in  circumference,  Mr.  William  Hall;  4.  8^  in.  in  circumference, 
Mr.  James  Carr;  5.  7.  in.  in  circumference,  Mr.  Robert  Hudson.  {New* 
castle  Chronicle^  May  16.) 

The  Davy  Inn  Florist  Show  was  held  on  May  9.,  and  the  prizes  were  adjudged 
asfollows :  --  Auriculas:  1 .  Grimes's  Privateer,  2.  Pendleton's  Violet,  and 
».  Whittaker's  Rule-all,  Mr.  James  Morris;  4.  Gorton*s  Champion  of 
England,  Mr.  Wm.  Armstrong;  5.  Charles's  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  John  Morris. 
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PoiyaMuses:  1.  Barkas^^  Bonny  Ben,  2.  Alice  Losb,  and  3.  PhiHingham^g 
Tantararay  Mr.  James  Morris ;  4.  Gold-edged  Beauty,  and  5.  White-edged 
Incomparable  (seedlings),  Mr. William  Armstrong.    Hyacinths  (Double): 

1.  Groot  Vorst,  8.  Pasquin,  5,  Labien  Amis,  4.  Marquis  de  Vere,  and 
5.  Agatha  Catharine,  Mr.  James  Morris.  Single :  1.  Lyra,  Mr.  William 
Armstrong ;  3.  L'amie  de  Vere,  Mr.  James  Morris ;  3.  Bouquet  Parfait,  and 
4.  Brutus,  Mr.  William  Armstrong ;  S.  Mrs.  Hatherick,  Mr.  Tolnas  Holt. 
The  hyacinths  were  Yery  fine,  ana  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  numerous 
visitors  who  honoured  the  exhibition  with  their  presence.  {Newcastle 
Chron.f  May  16.) 

T^e  Morpeth  Florist  Society  held  their  annual  Show  of  auriculas,  poly- 
anthuses, and  hyacinths,  on  May  7.,  when  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded:  —  Auriculas:  1.  Salter's  Garland,  Mr.  R.Lewins;  2.  Charlton's 
Earl  Percy,  5.  Riding's  Junius,  Mr.  R.  Lewins ;  4.  Metcalfs  Lancashire 
Hero,  Mr.  £.  Noble ;  5.  Wild's  Lord  Bridport,  Mr.  R.  Lewins.  Polvan- 
ihuses:  1.  Barkas's  Bonny  Lais,  Mr.  R.  Lewins ;  8.  Hall's  Eliza,  and  3.  Mit- 
ford  Castle,  Mr.  MtteheU;  4.  Cox's  Prince  R^^nt,  Mr.  E.  Noble ;  5.  Pear- 
son's Alexander,  Mr.  John  Dixon.  Hyacinths:  1.  Buonaparte,  Mr.  J. 
Hindhauffh ;  2.  Bouquet  Tendre,  and  3.  Comte  de  St.  Priest,  Mr.  Kino- 
ley  ;  4.  Lord  Wellington,  Mr.  R.  Lewins ;  5.  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Mr. 
Kingsley.    {Ibid.) 

The  Bedlington  Florist  Society  held  their  first  Meeting  for  the  season  on 
May  11.,  when  the  following  prizes  were  adjudged :  —  Auriculas:  1.  Gor- 
ton's Champion,  Mr.  John  Graham;  8.  Mallarcrs Charles  Grey,  Mr.Robt. 
Hay ;  3.  Schofield's  Hebe,  Mr.  John  Johnston ;  4.  Hughes'  Pillar  of  Beauty, 
Mr.  John  Cotes.    Polyanthuses:    1.  Lee's   Miss  Ann,  Mr.  John  Cotes; 

2.  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Robert  Hoy ;  3.  Cotes's  Black  Prince  (seedling^ 
Mr.  John  Cotes ;  4.  The  Pitman's  Waistcoat,  and  5.  Hall's  Eliza,  Mr.Robt. 
Hoy.    (Bid,) 

The  Union  Florists  of  Bishopwearmouih  and  its  Ftcfnify  held  their  annual 
Show  of  auriculas  and  hyacintns,  at  Mr.  Sutton's,  Hendon  tavern,  on  Mon- 
day last,  when  the  prizes  were  adjud^d  as  follows : — Auriculas:  1.  Crass's 
Lord  Wellington,  Mr.  Thomas  Uavison ;  2.  Pendleton's  Violet,  Mr.  Har- 
rop;  3.  Clou^h's  Dolittle,  Mr.  Thomas  Davison ;  4.  Riding's  Violet,  and 
5.  Moor's  Jubilee,  Mr.  Harrop.  Hyacinths:  1.  Groot  Voorst  Grand  Due, 
Mr.  Harrop ;  2.  Gloria  Mundi,  Mr.  Davison ;  3.  Josephine,  Mr.  Potts ; 
4.  Anna  Marie  Superb,  Mr.  Harrop ;  5.  Le  Brilliant  tr^grand,  Mr.  Potts. 
{Ibid.) 

The  King  Street  Florist  Society  held  their  annual  Show  of  auriculas  on 
May  8.,  in  Newcastle,  when  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  —  1.  Wil- 
son's Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Mr. Thomas  Pearson ;  2,  Wilson's  Rule- 
all,  Mr.  John  Wilson ;  3.  Pagers  Champion,  Mr.  Thomas  Pearson ;  4.  War- 
ris's  General  Blucher,  Mr.  Matthew  Bates;  5.  Gorton's  Champion  of 
England,  Mr.  John  Lister.    (Ibid.) 

LANCAIHiaS. 

Liverpool  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — The  first  Show  of  flowers, 
fnuts,  esculents,  and  .ffreen-house  plants  for  the  present  year  took  place 
on  April  3a  Notwithstanding  the  backwardness  and  severity  or  the 
season,  the  influence  of  which  was  manifest  in  the  ap|)earance  or  many  of 
the  flowers  and  plants,  the  show  was  one  of  considerable  excellence. 
Several  of  the  auriculas  were  in  very  fine  condition ;  a  better  show  of 
hyacinths  has  seldom  been  witnessed ;  many  of  the  stove  and  green-house 
plants,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of  heaths,  exdted  general  admiration ; 
finer  dishes  of  searkalie,  celery,  and  mushrooms  are  rarely  to  be  met  with ; 
and  several  of  the  pines  were  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  one  in  par- 
ticular sent  by  Mr.  Pole,  of  Harding,  to  which  the  third  prize  was  awarded, 
was  exceedingly  fine,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  regret  with  the  Committer 
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that  it  should  have  been  precluded  from  the  first  prize  by  the  rules,  not 
being  furnished  by  an  annual  subscriber.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

First  Premier  Prize:  Freedom  Ringleader,  S.  Ogden,  Manchester. 
Second  Premier  Prize :  Privateer  Ringleader,  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq.  — 
Fiowert,  Green-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Stretch's  King,  Samuel  Ogden;  2. 
Freedom,  Mr.  Faulkner;  5.  Waterloo,  Samuel  Ogden ;  4.  Colonel  Taylor, 
Mr.  Morris ;  5.  Blucher,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  6.  Smith's  Alexander,  and  7.  Pol- 
let's  Ruler,  B. Bruce.  White-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Venus,  Mr.  Morris;  2. 
Pillar,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  J.  Glory,  Nfr.  Gandy ;  4.  Favourite,  and  5.  Wood's 
Delight,  Mr.  Morris ;  6.  Mrs.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  7.  Maid  of  the  Mill, 
B.  Bruce.  Grey- edged  Auriculas:  1.  King  Lear,  and  2.  Privateer,  Samuel 
Ogden ;  3.  Davis,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  John  Leigh ;  4.  Banf-up,  5.  Re- 
venge, 6.  Seedling,  and  7.  Rule-all,  Mr.  Morris.  Self-coloured  Auriculas : 
1.  Apollo,  Samuel  Ogden;  2.  Flora's  Flag,  Richard  Newsham,  Wigan;  3. 
True  Blue,  R.  F.  Buckley,  Esq.;  4.  Stadtholder,  R.  Newsham ;  5.  Lord 
Lee,  R.  F.  Buckley ;  6.  Othello,  Mr.  Morris;  7.  Goldfinch,  Mrs.  Rathbone. 
Shaded  Self  Auriculas :  1 .  Unknown,  Mr.  Powell ;  2.  Unknown,  W.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Fulwood ;  3.  Queen  of  May,  Mr.  Gandy ;  4.  Polycarp,  Mr.  Faulkner ; 
5.  Primula,  Mr.  John  Astley ;  6.  Unknown,  Mr.  Powell ;  7.  Seedling,  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Fulwood.  Polyanthuses :  1 .  Emperor,*Mr8.  Cropper ;  2.  Cox's 
R^nt,  John  Leigh ;  3.  Stranger,  Mr.  Boaraman ;  4.  Countess  of  Derby, 
Wuliam  Large ;  5.  Defiance,  Mr.  Boardman ;  6.  Green  Lass,  B.  Bruce ;  7. 
Emperor,  Mr.  Faulkner;  8.  Sir  George  Monkton,  B.  Bruce.  Baskets  of 
Cut  Flowers :  l.  Mr.  Whalley ;  2.  T.  F.  Dyson,  Esq.    Baskets  of  Flowers : 

1.  W.  Earle,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  W.  Whalley;  3.  T.  F.  Dyson,  Esq.  Maiden 
Skowert:  Seedling  Auricula,  Samuel  Ogden;  Green-edged  Auricula, 
Waterloo,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  White-edged  Auricula,  Admiral,  Mr.  John  Leigh ; 
Grey-edged  Auricula,  Venus,  Mr.  Horsfall ;  Self-coloured  Auricula,  Ned 
Ludd,  Mr,  John  Leigh.  Double  Red  Hyacinths :  1.  Mr.  Whalley ;  2.  Mr. 
Skirving ;  3.  W.  Earie,  Esq..  Double  Bhie  Hyacinths :  1.  Mrs.  Rathbone ; 
9.  Mr.  Christopherson ;  3.  Mr.  Whalley.  Double  Yellow  Hyacinths:  l. 
W.  Earie,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  Whalley;  3.  Mr.  Faulkner.  Double  White  Hya- 
cinths :  1.  W.  Earle,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  Whalley ;  3.  Mr.  Powell.  Single  Red 
Hyacinths :  1 .  and  2.  Mr.  Faulkner ;  3.  Mr.  Tayleure.  Single  Blue  Hya- 
cinths: l.Mr.Tayleure;  2.  Mr.  Christopherson ;  3.  Mr. Faulkner.  Single 
Blue  Hyacinths :  1.  Mr.  Whalley;  2.  Mr.  Faulkner;  3.  Mr.  Whalley.— 
Planlt.  Stove:  1.  Cyrtopddium  Andersdntt,  and  2.  J?r&ssica  macutkta, 
Richard  Harrison ;  3.  Cactus  speciosfssima,  Mrs.  Colquitt ;  4.  C4ctus  spe- 
ciosa,  Mr.  Smith,  Knowsley;  5.  Ix6ra  cocclnea,  Mr.  Davis;  6.  Cattle>'ii 
Forb^sftv,  Aniold  Harrison;  7.  Erythrlna crista  g^Ii,  Mr.  Davis ;  8.  Crinum 
gigantbum,  Mr.  Horsfall.    Green-house:  1.  AzlUea  indica  61ba,  Mr.  Davis; 

2.  Af^isL  armkta,  Samuel  Woodbouse;  3.  Calceolaria  corymb6sa,  Arnold 
Harrison;  4.  Corrae^a  specidsa,  Mrs.  Rathbone;  5.  i4^rbutus  canari^nsis, 
Samuel  Woodhouse ;  6.  Eplicris  grandifl6ra,  T.  F.  Dyson,  Esq. ;  7.  Metro- 
sid^ros  lanceolkta,  Mr,  Dobson;  8.  Grcvillea  rosmarinifblia,  Mr.  Davis. 
Ericas  :  1.  Hartn^lj,  Mr.  Whalley ;  2.  Odor^ta,  H.  Wil!>on,  Esq. ;  3.  Pro- 
p^ndens,  4.  Eximia,  5,  JSchiifiora  sup^ba,  and  6.  Primuloldes,  Mr.  Whalley ; 
7.  Vestlta  JSossa,  W.  Earle,  Esq. ;  8.  Nigrita,  Mr.  Whalley.  Herbaceous  ; 
1.  Zrithosp^rmum  p6lchrum,  Mr  Skirving;  8.  il^nim  2>racuiiculus,  Thoma» 
Case,  Esq.;  3.  A'rabh  hesperidifolia,  W.  Smith,  Esq. ;  Lithosp^rmum  daii- 
ricum,  Mr,  Skirving;  5.  Primula  cortahbides,  Mr.  Powell ;  6.  Double  White 
Primrose,  Mr.  Davis.  —  CiUinary  Vegetabies,  Cucumbers:  i.  Mr.  Smith, 
Knowsley ;  2.  Mr.  William  Barton ;  3.  Mr.  Smith ;  4.  Mr.  Roskell.  Aspa- 
ragus: 1.  W.  Smith, Esq.,  Fulwood;  2.  Mr.  Whalley;  3.  Mrs.  Rathbone; 
4.  Mr.  RoskelL  Lettuce:  1.  Ashton  Yates,  Esq.;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Davis. 
Rhubarb :  l .  Mr.  Horsfall ;  2.  W.  Earle,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  Horsfall ;  4.  O.  Hey- 
worth,  Esq.     Kidneybeans:    i.  T.  F.  Dyson,  Esq. ;  2.  and  5.  Mr.  Smithy 
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Knowsley ;  4.  T.  Case,  Esg.  Potatoes :  h  Mrs.  Earle,  Spekeland ;  2.  Mr. 
Skirving;  3.  and  4.  Mr.  W.  Barton.  Sen-kale :  1.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  FuU 
wood ;  8.  T.  Case,  Esq. ;  3.  Ashton  Yates,  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  Lonin.  Mush- 
rooms :  I .  Mr.  W .  Barton ;  2.  W.  Earle,  Esq.  Broccoli :  1 .  Mrs.  Cropper ; 
2.  Ashton  Yates,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  Manifold;  4.  Mr.  Whallej.  Cabbage :  1. 
Mrs.  Rathbone ;  2.  Mr.  Whalley;  3.  Mrs.Rathbone;  4.  W.  Smith,  Esq., 
Fulwood. — JPhdi,  Apples:  l.Jubilee, Mrs. Earle, Spekeland;  2. Holland 
Pippin,  Mr.  Dobson ;  3.  Unknown,  Mr.  Irlam ;  4.  Warham  Russet,  Mr. 
RosJkell.  Pears :  Spring  Beure,  Mr. Manifold.  Black  Grapes:  l.  Ham- 
bursh,  Mr.  Johnston :  2.  Mr.  Roskell ;  3.  Mr.  Johnston,  Prescott.  Pines : 
l.Enville,  Mr.  Smith,  Knowsley ;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Powell;  3.  Jamaica, 
Mr.  Pole,  Harding.  Strawbemes :  I.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Fulwood ;  2,  Mr. 
Da?is.  Nuts :  Mr.  Whalley. «—  Extra'Prixes.  Miisa  cocci nea,  Mr.  Powell ; 
Sol4ndr<i  grandifl6ra,  C.  Lawrence,  Esq. ;  Thunb^rgia  alata,  Mr.  Skirving ; 
Pancriktium  calathinum,  Richard  Harnson ;  £rica  arb6rea.  Miss  Water- 
house;  Damsons,  growth  of  1827,  Mrs.  Grandy;  Lemons,  Robert  Sher- 
bourne,  Esq. ;  Tantarara,  Mr.  Manifold;  Pelarffoniuros,  Thomas  Walker; 
K&lmta  latifolia,  iZhodod^ndron  ferrugfneum,  Rilmta  glauca,  and  Azalea 
copper-coloured,  Mr.  Skirving ;  Baskets  of  Plants,  Mr.  Powell,  O.  Hey* 
worth,  Esq.,  W.  Earle,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Skirving ;  Ciner^ia  cru^nta,  Mrs. 
Rathbone.    {Liverpool  Chron.,  May  2.  1829.) 

Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Manchester,  —  l^he  first  spring  Show 
oi  this  Society  was  held  April  24.  The  display  was  more  extensive  and 
more  excellent  than  any  former  first  show.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Flouoert*  A  premier  prize  of  silver  plate,  value  5/.  5«.,  for  the  best  pan 
of  four  Auriculas,  Highland  Laddy,  Ringleader,  Hey*s  Apollo,  and  Bright 
Venus,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Colonel  Lee,  a  CQuntryman  from  near  Roch- 
dale. Self-coloured  Auriculas :  l.  Metropolitan,  T.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq.;  2. 
Lord  Lee,  James  Parry.  White-edged  Auriculas:  1.  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Colonel  Lee ;  2.  Wood's  Delight,  Thomas  Clegs.  Grev-edged  Auriculas : 
1.  Ringleader,  James  Parry ;  2.  Privateer,  Mr.  Colonel  Lee.  Green-edsed 
Auriculas:  1.  Booth's  Freedom,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.;  2.  Colonel  Taylor, 
William  Bow,  Esq.  Dark-ground  Polyanthuses :  1 .  Lord  Crewe,  and  2. 
Bang  Europe,  Harrv  Thomas.  Red  Polyanthuses :  i.  New  York,  and  2. 
Turner's  Princess,  Harry  Thomas.  Double  White  Hyacinths :  Unknown, 
Chris.  Todd,  Esq.  Double  Pink  Hyacinth,  and  Double  Blue  Hyacinth, 
Mr.  James  Falkner.  Double  Red  Hyacinth,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth.  Basket 
of  Flowers :  1 .  and  2.  R.  Potter.  —  PlanU,  Two  best  Stove  PlanU :  Pre- 
mier Prize  of  a  piece  of  plate,  value  3/.  Ss.  (Miksa  coccinea  and  Pavitta 
Indica),  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  Stove:  1.  Amar^llif  Johnsdm,  Mrs.  Hob- 
son  ;  2.  Ckcta%  spedosissima,  J.  Gibson.  An  extra-premium  was  given  for 
a  coffee  plant,  sent  by  William  Garnet,  Esq.,  of  LarK  Hill.  Green-house : 
1 .  Choriz^ma  Henchm4nnit,  and  2.  Boronia  serrulkta,  Mrs.  Hobson.   Encxt : 

1.  Cristkta  MIkjor,  and  2.  J?chiifl6ra»  N.  Phillips,  Esq.  Geranium,  Victory, 
R.  Potter,  Esq.     Herbaceous :    1.  Trillium  erandiflorum,  E.  Leeds,  Esq. ; 

2.  W.  Ghirnet,  Esq.  Hardy  Shrubs :  1.  Pttonia  arbdrea.  Rev.  J.  Clowes; 
2.  Magn61ta  conspfcua,  W\  Garnett,  Esq.  —  FrvU,  Pine :  1.  and  2.  R. 
Potter,  Esq.  Grapes  (best  bunch),  Peter  Marsland,  Esq.  —  Culinary  Vege- 
tablet.  Asparagus :  l.  T.  J.  Trafford,  Esq ;  2.  Charles  Wood,  Esq.  Cucum- 
ber, C.  Walker,  Esq.  Sea-kale,  W.  Garnett,  Esq.  Mushrooms,  Earl  of 
Wilton.  New  Potatoes,  T.  Marsland,  Esq.  French  Beans,  James  Brier- 
ley,  Esq.  Rhubarb,  William  Thompson,  Esq.  Cabbage,  F.  Bailey,  Esq. — 
Extra-premiums  were  given  for  strawberries  to  George  Scholes^  and  for 
apples  to  Sam.  Lees  and  James  Falkner,  Esqs.  {Manchester  Gazette, 
April  25.  1829.) 

Bolton  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. -^The  first  Meeting  for  the 
season  of  this  Society  took  place  on  April  29.      Notwithstanding  the 
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backwardness  of  the  season,  the  exhibition  of  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  stove, 
green-house,  and  herbaceous  plants,  fruits,  ftc,  was  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  former  year,  but  more  especially  in  green-house  plants.  The  flowers 
and  plants  were  arranged  with  great  taste,  and  a  Chinese  oranee-tree, 
bearing  fruit,  and  a  Cicas  revoluta,  furnished  by  Joseph  Rideway,  Esq.,  of 
Ridgmont,  were  much  admired.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

A  silver  cup,  value  a/.  2«.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Mosley,  for  the  best  pan 
of  four  Auriculas  (as  in  each  class),  was  shown  for  by  subscribers  residing 
within  five  miles  of  Bolton,  and  awarded  to  William  Hulton,  Esq.,  ^ 
Hulton.  A  silver  cup,  value  2/.,  the  gift  of  the  Society,  for  the  best  pan 
of  four  Auriculas  (as  in  each  dassV  was  shown  for  by  the  whole  of  the 
subscribers,  and  awarded  to  John  Morrb,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  —  Flowers, 
The  best  Auricula  (Premier  Prize),  Do  little,  William  Eckersley.  Green- 
edged  Auriculas:  1.  Booth's  Freedom,  2:  Highland  Lad,*and  s.  Barlow's 
King,  Samuel  Ogden;  4.  Colonel  Taylor,  Roger  Holland,  Esq. ;  5.  Howard's 
Nelson,  Matthew  Gaskell ;  6.  Jolly  Tar,  and  7.  Alexander,  William  Lomas. 
White-edged  Auriculas :  1.  Venus,  John  Morris,  Esq. ;  2.  Taylor's  Glory, 
William  Lomas;  3.  Seedling,  William  Hulton,  Esq.;  4.  Lord  Chancellor, 
S,  Seedling,  and  6.  Rule-all,  Samuel  Ogden  ;  7.  Favourite,  John  Morris, 
Esq.  Grey-«dged  Auriculas :  1.  Ringleader,  William  Hulton,  Esq. ;  2.  Pri- 
vateer, Henrv  Glover;  3.  Waterloo,  Samuel  Ogden;  4.  Bang-up,  and 
5.  Revenge,  John  Morris,  Eso. ;  6.  Seedling,  William  Crompton ;  7.  Un- 
known, Peter  Morris.     Self  Auriculas :  J.  True  Blue,  William  Eckersley ; 

2.  Othello,  John  Morris,  Esq. ;  3.  Metropolitan,  William  Lomas;  4.  Pri- 
mate, Samuel  Ogden ;  5.  Ned  Lud,  William  Hulton,  Esq. ;  6.  Lord  Leigh, 
William  Lomas ;  7.  Stadtholder,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  Dark  Polyanthuses : 
1.  Bang  Europe,  2.  Princess  Royal,  and  3.  Prince  Regent,  William  Hulton, 
Esq. ;  4.  Alexander,  Richard  Greenhalgh ;  5.  Defiance,  Edward  Ashworth, 
Esq. ;  6.  Queen  Anne,  and  7.  George  the  Fourth,  William  Hulton,  Esq. 
Red  Polyanthuses :  1.  Prince  Regent,  Edward  Ashworth,  Esq. ;  2.  Princess, 
and  3.  Gold  Lace,  William  Eckersley ;  4.  Heir  at  Law,  and  5.  Buonaparte, 
William  Hulton,  Esq.;  6.  Talavera,  William  Lomas;  7.  Seedling,  William 
Hulton,  Esq. —  Plants.  Stove :  I.  Alplnia  nutans,  2.  Amaryllu  Johns6nt, 
and  3.  Xylophyila  falckta,  Edward  Silvester,  Esq. ;  4.  Cvmbidium  aloi'fd- 
lium,  Jos.  Ridgway,  Esq.;  5.  Ardisia  crenulkta,  Ed.  Silvester,  Esq.;  6. 
Thunb^rgta  alkta,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.  Green-house:  1.  Cam^llur  fim- 
brikta,  Ro^er  Holland,  Esq. ;  2.  Acikcia  verticill^ta,  and  3.  ilf;^rtus  tomen- 
tdsa,  Ed.  Silvester,  Es(]. ;  4.  Pultenae'a  stricta,  Roger  Holland,  Esq. ;  5.  Epk- 
cris  grandiflora,  Ed.  Silvester,  Esq. ;  6.  Corre^a  snedosa,  Roger  Holland, 
Esq.  Herbaceous :  1.  O'robus  vernus,  Roger  Holland,  Esq. ;  2.  ^nem6ne 
Goronkria,  Ed.  Ashworth,  Esq. ;  3.  Linkria  alpina,  and  4.  r  iola  grandiflora 
&lba,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.;  5.  Primula  decora,  Michael  Potts.  Hardy 
Shrubs :  1.  PBsdnia  arborea,  Jos.  Ridfway,  Esq.;  2.  K^lmia  gla^ca,  and  3. 
/Ihoddra  canadensis,  Ed.  Ashworth,  Esq. ;  4.  Andr6meda  speciosa,  William 
Hulton,  Esq.  ;  5.  Azklea  p6ntica,  Ed.  Ashworth, Esq.  Geraniums:  1.  Ma- 
crinthum,  Robert  Barlow,  Esq.;  2.  Ladv  Neive,  Richard  Greenhalgh; 
d.  Scarlet,  William  Crompton,  Esq. ;  4.  Moore's  Victorv,  Roger  Holliuid, 
Esq. ;  5.  Pavoni^num,  Robert  Barlow,  Esq.    Ericas :  1 .  V^nix,  2.  Walk^ru, 

3.  Cerinthoidea,  4.  Blandf6rdia,  and  5.  Prop^ndens,  Roger  Holland,  Eso. — 
Best  basket  of  Flowers,  Jos.  Ridgway,  Esq.  —  FruU,  Fine:  1.  and  2.  Jos. 
Ridgway,  Esq.  —  Culinarj/  Vegetables,  Cucumbers  (best  brace):  I*  Ed. 
Ashworth,  Esq. ;  2.  William  Hulton,  Esq.  Asparagus,  Jos.  Ridgway,  Esq. 
French  Beans,  New  Potatoes,  and  Rhubarb,  William  Hulton,  Esq. — Fjctro' 
Prizes.  P^rus  iap6nicus,  Roger  Holland,  Esq.;  J^rica  herbkcea,  William 
Hulton,  Esq.;  Northern  Green  Apples,  Edward  Silvester,  Esq.;  Strawber- 
ries, Edmund  Ashworth,  Esq. ;  New  Scarlet  Geranium,  B.  Rawson,  jun., 
Esq. ;  Sea<kale,  Early  Cabba^  and  Celery,  William  Hulton,  Esq. ;  Floren- 
tine Tulip,  Brace  of  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus,  Charles  Cragie;  C^cas 
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revoljlkta,  and  Chinese  Orange  Plant,  Jo«.  Rideway,  Esq. ;  Double  White 
and  Seedling  Camellias,  Roger  Holland,  Esq. ;  Wilton  Rose,  Edward  Sil- 
vester,  Esq.    (BoUon  Chrati,,  May  S.  1829.) 

Deyonshiee. 

Devonpori  HorikmUutal  Society.  —  The  Annual  Show  of  Auriculas  and 
Polyanthuses  took  place  on  Aprir23.,  when  prizes  were  adjudffed  to  Messrs. 
Barret,  Quicke,  Harris,  Colley,  Jeffery,  and  uennet.  Some  of  the  auriculas 
and  polyanthuses  attracted  particular  attention  for  their  splendour  and 
beauty.  Among  the  exotics  which  were  exhibited,  we  noticed  a  fine  speci- 
nen  of  the  flower  of  the  Solandra  grandifldra,  and  of  the  ^Hibiscus  rdsa 
sinensis  var.  simplex,  from  the  valuable  collection  of  E.  Churchill,  Esq.  of 
the  Royal  Marines ;  some  fine  plants  from  the  green-house  of  Charles  Horn, 
Esq.  of  Stoke;  and  no  less  than  fifty  firom  the  collection  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Pontev,  whose  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  horticulture  we  have  so  fre« 
quentfy  had  occasion  to  notice ;  amon^  these  we  remarked  a  singularly  fine 
plant  of  the  Azklea  indica  var.  41ba,  with  one  of  the  JSrica  aristkta  miijor. 
(P/yiM.  Jour.  April  30.  1829.) 

SoiTTH  Wales. 

Glamorganshire,  MonmoiUhtkire,  and  South  Wales  Horticultural  Society, 
—  The  General  Meeting  and  first  public  Show  of  this  Society,  which  took 
place  at  Cardiff  on  April  1 .,  proved  highly  creditable  to  the  institution, 
and  interesting  both  to  the  members  and  the  public,  who  were  admitted 
bv  a  special  vote,  gratis,  to  this  first  combined  dibrt  of  the  infant  Society. 
Upwards  of  300  grafts  of  difierent  sorts  of  new  and  most  superior  fruits,  most 
liberally  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  and  the  public  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  on  the  personal  application  of  Mr.  Moggridge, 
were  distributed.    Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Fruit.  Baking  Apples,  Sir  C.  Morgan,  Bart.  '—  Flowers,  Polyanthus 
(extra-prize),  and  Double  Wallflower,  R.  Hill,  Esq.  [Double  Primroses, 
E.  P.  Richards,  Esq.  —  CtUinary  Vegetables,  Rhubarb,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Tre- 
harne.  Cucumbers :  1.  Hon.  W.  b.  Grey ;  2.  R.  F.  Jenner,  Esq.  White 
Broccoli,  R.  Hill,  Esq.  Asparajgus,  J.  M.  Richards,  Esq.*  Early  Potatoes, 
and  Radishes,  R.  Hill,  Esq.  Kidneybeans  (extra-prize),  and  Sea-kale,  Sir 
C.  Morean,  Bart.  Rhubarb,  grown  on  the  hills,  Mr.  Perkins,  jun.  — 
Plants,  Best  and  most  curious,  J.  Moegridge, Esq. ;  best  and  most  beautiful, 
R.  Reece,  Esq.    {The  Cambrian^  Aprir4.) 


Art.  X.    Domestic  Economy. 


Apples  preserved  till  late  in  the  Year,  —  Sir,  From  the  difficulty  of  prci- 
serving  apples  till  late  in  the  year,  I  was  induced  to  try  two  methods 
recommenoed  in  Practical  Economy :  both  prombe  to  answer  so  well,  and 
are  so  simple,  that  I  recommend  them  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have 
not  proper  frut^rooms.  From  our  apples  having  been  frosted,  the  jars 
were  opened  sooner  than  I  intended ;  but  from  the  sound  state  they  are  in, 
1  have  no  doubt  they  would  have  kept  till  June.  I  regret  I  have  not  a  spe- 
cimen of  those  preserved  in  sand  to  send ;  but  I  forward  some  of  those 
kept  in  a  vacuum  for  your  inspection. 

Directions.  After  the  apples  have  been  kept  for  a  week,  and  the  super- 
abundant moisture  cleared  awav,  wipe  them  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  pack 
them  into  glazed  jars  in  layers  of  sand  dried  in  an  oven.  Fit  a  piece  of 
wood  into  the  mouth  of  tne  jar,  and  tie  a  bladder  over  it.  Let  the  jars 
stand  on  a  shelf  in  a  room  not  subject  to  much  change  of  atmosphere. 
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Or  lay  a  dry  layer  of  pebbles  in  the  hollow  of  a  glazed  jar ;  fill  the  jar 
with  apples  rubbed  dry  ;  fit  apiece  of  wood  into  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  cover 
it  with  mortar,  and  place  it  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  room.  —  A  Subtcnber  to  the 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  five  apples,  received  March  26.,  were  as  plump  and  fresh  as  if  newly 
gathered ;  they  were  of  handsome  shapes,  with  a  good  deal  of  colour,  and 
very  well  flavoured.     We  are  not  quite  certain  of  their  names.  —  Cond. 

Ih  dress  the  Roots  of  Celeriac  or  Celerie  Rave.  —  The  following  is  consi- 
dered a  cheap  and  an  elegant  mode.  Pare  the  roots,  and  cut  them  into 
slices  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  then  boil  them 
gently  till  they  are  tender  in  some  broth,  or  in  water  well  seasoned,  and  a 
slice  of  butter  added.  When  dished  pour  over  them  some  melted  butter, 
or  bechamel  sauce,  which  is  made  by  thickening  some  broth  and  adding  a 
little  cream.  Celeriac  is  cultivated  at  greater  ease  and  at  less  expense  than 
the  common  celery,  and  it  may  be  used  in  the  kitchen  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  succession.  —  J.  Eiles,  Longleat  Gardens,  April  25.  1629. 

French  Met/tod  of  making  superior  gooseberry  and  currant  Wines. — For 
currant  tuine :  Eight  pounds  ot  honev  are  dissolved  in  Rheen  gallons  of 
boiling-water,  to  which,  when  clarified,  is  added  the  juice  of  eight  pounds 
of  red  or  white  currants.  It  is  then  fermented  for  twenty-four  hour?,  and 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  two  gallons  of  water  are  added.  The  prepa- 
ation  is  afterwards  clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  cream  of  Tartar. 

For  gooseberry.Wine. — The  fruit  is  gathered  dry  when  about  half  ripe,  and 
then  pounded  in  a  mortar.  The  juice,  when  properly  strained  through  a 
canvass  bag,  is  mixed  with  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  to  every 
two  gallons  of  juice.  It  is  then  lef^  in  a  quiet  state  for  fifleen  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  it  is  carefully  poured  oflT,  and  led  to  ferment  for  three 
months  when  the  quantity  is  under  fifteen  gallons,  and  for  five  months 
when  double  that  quantity.  It  is  then  bottled,  and  soon  becomes  fit  for 
drinking. — {Bibii.  Pht^sico-Econom.) 


Art.  XI.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Erroneous  Statements  respecting  Mr.  Knight's  Communications  to  the 
Horticultural  Society.  —  Sir,  I  address  the  following  letter  to  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  read,  in  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  some  very  erroneous 
statements  respecting  the  contents  of  several  of  my  communications  to  the 
Horticultural  Societv  of  London ;  and,  as  I  never  wrote  and  as  that  So- 
ciety never  published  the  contradictious  nonsense  attributed  to  me,  I  point 
out  some  of  those  erroneous'statements  to  you;  a  correction  of  which,  I 
think,  you  owe  to  me  and  to  that  Society,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
public. 

You  have  stated  in  your  Magazine  for  February  (Vol.  II.  p.  88.),  relative 
to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  that  your  offence  against  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  and  the  consequent  rejection  of  your  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, when  offered  as  a  present,  proceeded  from  your  having  "  felt  rather 
too  much  delighted  to  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Knight's  present  practice 
to  prove  that  he  was  formerly  wrong,  and  that  we  were  and  are  right." 
Now,  1  must  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  have  not,  and  that  you  never 
had,  any  such  evidence,  and  that  your  statement  that  I  have  changed  my 
method  of  cultivating  the  pine-apple  [We  made  no  such  statement :  see 
note  a.]  is  wholly  unfounded,  wnoever  may  have  been  your  informant. 
My  pine-apple  plants  are  cultivated  just  as  they  formerly  were,  and  as  1 
have  stated  them  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society  of  London;  and  my  success  has  not  only  answered,  but  it 
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has  exceeded,  my  hopes.  I  am  quite  con6dent  that  I  have  never  seen  as 
many  fine  plants,  or  as  much  fine  fruit,  afibrded,  within  the  same  time  and 
space,  as  I  have  obtained,  and  which  I  have  eood  reason  to  believe  I  shall 
obtain,  in  the  present  year.  [See  note  6.]  I  have  found  that,  bv  placing 
unglazed  earthen  pans  upon  the  flues  of  my  stoves,  I  save  my  gardener  the 
trouble  of  so  frequently  sprinkling  the  house  with  water,  to  give  the  air 
within  the  most  beneficial  state  of  dampness ;  and  I  have  tried  some  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature ;  but  my  method  of  cultivating  the  pine-apple 
remains  unchanged. 

I  stated  in  the  Horticultural  Trantactiotu  of  (1828,  p.  234.),  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  of  the  stoves  in  which  my  pine-apple  and  other  stove- 
plants  grow  {tuUhoutbark  or  other  hotbed),ui\xaiiy  varied  from  70°  to  85°  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale;  and  that  the  mould  in  my  pots,  being  surrounded 
by  such  air,  acquired  and  retained,  as  it  necessarily  must,  very  nearly  the 
same  aggregate  temperature,  but  subject  to  less  extensive  variation,  the 
mould  being  usually  a  few  degrees  warmer  in  the  morning  than  the  air 
within  the  house,  and  a  few  degrees  cooler  than  that  in  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  day.  No  bottom-heat  is,  or  ever  has  been  given ;  and  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  I  could  have  placed  the  utter  inutility  of  it,  in  the  culture  of 
the  pine-apple,  in  a  stronger  light  than  I  have  there  done.  Yet,  in  your 
remarks  upon  that  paper,  you  request  ^our  practical  readers  "  to  contrast 
this  paper  of  Mr.  Knight's  in  favour  of  bottom-heat,  with  those  which  he 
formerly  published  against  it."  If  you  mean  to  state  that  I  ever  objected 
to  the  roots  of  plants  being  placed  in  the  same  temperature  with  their  stems 
and  branches,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  contradict  you. 

I  have  stated,  that  such  is  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  cultivating  the 
pine-apple,  when  its  roots  and  stems  and  leaves  are  subjected  to  the  same 
proper  temperature,  that  I  could  qualify  an  illiterate  peasant,  within  a 
month,  to  mansllge  my  pine^stoves.  Did  this  statement  justify  you  in  as- 
serting that  I  recommended  '*  ignorant  gardeners  ?  "  [See  note  c]  I  only 
pointed  out,  to  the  intelligent  gardener  of  the  present  day,  the  cUfficulties 
m  which  he  b  involved  by  blindly  following  the  irrational  practice  of  an 
ignorant  period,  in  which  practice  you  are  urging  him  (you  must  allow  me 
to  think  ignorantM  to  persist. 

I  described,  in  the  Traruactioru  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London 
last  year  (p.  281.),  a  very  simple  method  by  which  I  had  caused  ur  to  flow 
rapidly  into  a  hotbed,  at  a  temperature  which,  during  fifteen  days,  varied 
only  from  101°  to  104°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale;  and  I  gave  an  opiTtion^and  an 
opinion  only,  that  such  air  being  divided,  as  it  was,  into  eighteen  different 
currents,  and  emitted  into  every  part  of  a  bed  of  20  ft.  long  and  6  fi.  wide, 
would  cause  tender  plants  to  be  preserved  in  cold  weather,  without  any 
covering  being  put  upon  the  glass.  You  have  reduced  my  machinery  to 
one  third,  have  omitted  wholly  to  mention  the  high  temperature  at  which 
the  air  entered,  have  left  the  length  of  the  hotbed  wholly  undefined ;  and 
having  given  a  description  of  machinery,  which  every  gardener  must  know 
cannot  possibly  succeed,  you  inform  the  public  that  I  assert  that  it  will 
succeed.  [See  note  d.] 

A  most  absurd  hypothesis  was  published  some  years  ago  respecting  the 
cause  of  a  disease  of  the  potato  called  the  curl,  which  was  imagined  by 
the  author  to  arise  from  the  over  maturity  of  the  plant,  that  is,  to  the  over 
maturity  in  the  open  air,  in  England,  of  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  the 
torrid  zone.  [See  note  ^.1  I  have  written,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions, 
upon  the  disease  above  mentioned ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  over  matu- 
rity of  the  plant  certainly  does  not  belong  to  me :  though  I  am  given  the 
credit  of  it  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  (Vol.  IV.  p.  234.)  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, accuse  or  suspect  the  writer  of  any  intentional  mis-statement 
whatever  [/]. 

I  shall  no  longer  trespass  upon  your  time,  or  upon  that  of  your  readers, 
trusting  that  I  have  shown  you  that  the  members  of  the  council  of  the 
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Horticultural  Society  of  London  had  better  reasons  [See  note  g.]  than  you 
have  assigned  in  your  Magazine,  for  the  rejection  of  that,  when  it  was  ofiered 
as  a  present :  but  I  must  add,  that  they  acted  entirely  without  my  know- 
ledge; and  that  I  obtained  the  first  information  respecting  the  transaction 
from  your  statement  in  your  Magazine.  And  respecting  myself,  I  beg  to 
add,  that  I  never  have  been,  and  that  I  never  shall  be,  offended  by  your 
differing  from  me  in  opinion :  and  if  you  think  the  mere  practical  gardener 
is  the  person  best  qualified  to  discover  horticultural  improvements,  and 
that  physiolofficai  science  is  useless,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  so :  all 
I  ask  is  a  fair  and  honest  statement.  I  remain,  yours,  &c.  —  Thot.  And, 
Knight,    Doumton,  Apri  1  1 5 . 1 8  29 . 

(a)  Our  words  are,  "  What  tempted  us  to  write  the  paragraph  at  all,  was 
the  recurrence  to  our  mind  that  Mr.  Knight,  now  employing  a  writing  gar- 
dener, had  formerly  boasted  (it  may  be  called)  of  growing  pine-apples  m  a 
far  superior  way  to  those  generally  grown  by  professional  gardeners,  by  a 
man  who  *  neither  knew  a  letter  nor  a  figure.'  Aware  of  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Knight's  opinion  on  every  subject  connected  with  gardening,  and  con- 
vinced tnat  nothing  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  retard  the  progress  of 
that  art,  or  of  any  other,  than  ignorance  in  operators,  we  directed  some 
observations  against  the  passage,  m  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  our 
Eneyclopadia  of  Gardeinng^  and  have  since  maintained  and  supported  an 
opposite  theory.  Our  offence  has  proceeded  from  having  felt  rather  too 
much  delighted  to  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Knight's  present  practice  to 
prove  that  he  was  formerly  wrong,  and  that  we  were  and  are  right.  So 
much  with  reference  to  Mr. Knight."  (p.  88.) 

If  our  readers  have  read  the  above  passa^  with  attention,  they  will 
see  that  Mr.  Knight  has  mistaken  our  mcamng;  and  that,  in  speaking 
of  his  "  present  practice,"  we  allude  to  his  employing  a  writing  gardener, 
instead  of  his  former  practice  of  employing  a  man  who  neither  knew  ^'  a 
letter  nor  a  figure."  The  reference  to  the  preface  of  the  Encyclopcedia  of 
Gardening  will  set  tl)is  matter  at  rest.  We  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
any  candid  reader,  whether  Mr.  Knight's  meaning  can  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  passage.  Certainly  we  had  no  such  meaning,  well  knowing  at 
the  time,  as  we  do  at  this  moment,  that  Mr.  Knight  grows  his  pines,  as  far 
as  respects  what  is  called  bottom-heat,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  did 
when  he  first  commenced  their  culture. —  CoTid. 

{b)  We  have  seen  a  London  nurseryman  who  saw  Mr.  Knight's  pines  last 
autumn,  and  a  country  nurseryman  who  saw  them  some  months  before. 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  will  allow  us  to  use  their 
names,  and  we  should  not  like  to  repeat  what  they  said  without  giving  an 
authority,  though  quite  confirmatory  of  what  we  stated  on  this  subject  in 
The  different  Modes  of  ctdtivating  the  Pine-apple,  &c.,  8vo,  18522.  We 
shall  voluntarily  acknowledge  our  error  when  we  are  convinced  that  we 
are  in  any  degree  wrong ;  at  present  it  is  our  duty  to  state,  that  we  are  of 
exactly  the  same  opinion  as  we  were  in  1822. —  Cond, 

(c)  We  think  it  implied  as  much,  and  we  know  thatsuch  was  the  effect'on 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  employ  gardeners.  We  feel  that 
we  should  have  been  perfectly  justified,  as  the  editor  of  a  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, in  saying  a  great  deal  more  on  this  subject  than  we  have  done. 
The  following  is  the  passage  alluded  to  :  — 

*'  I  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  facility  of  managing  pines  in 
the  manner  recommended,  and  upon  tnc  necesfary  amount  of  the  expense. 
My  gardener  is  an  o'tremely  simple  labourer ;  he  does  not  know  a  letter 
or  n  figure,  and  he  never  saw  a  pine  plant  growing  till  he  saw  those  of 
which  he  has  the  care.  If  I  were  absent,  he  would  not  know  at  what  period 
of  maturity  to  cut  the  fruit  j  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he  knows  how 
to  manage  the  plants  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  I  could  teach  any  other  mode- 
rately intelligent  and  attentive  labourer,  in  one  month,  to  manage  them 
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just  as  well  as  he  can.  In  short,  I  do  not  think  the  skill  necessary  to  raise 
a  pine-apple,  according  to  the  mode  of  culture  I  recommend,  is  as  great  as 
that  requisite  to  raise  a  forced  crop  of  potatoes."  {Hori,  Trans,,  vol.  iv. 
p.  77.    Read  March  7. 1820.) 

Gardeners,  as  Nicol  observes,  and  as  every  gardener  and  nurseryman 
knows  to  be  true,  being  valued  by  the  wealthy  in  proportion  to  their  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of  the  pine>apple,  what  gentleman,  reading  the  above 
passage  by  a  horticulturbt  so  celebrated  as  Mr.  Knight,  would  not  think 
either  of  changing  his  gardener,  or  of  lowering  his  wages  ?  To  confirm 
such  a  gentleman  in  his  intentions,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  set  him  at  work 
in  reforming  the  practice  of  his  gardener,  the  following  passage  by  Mr. 
Knight  occurs  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Trantactiont :  — 

"  A  very  great  number  of  gardeners  have,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
visited  my  garden.  Some  of  these  were  at  once  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  mode  of  [pine-apple]  culture  which  they  saw ;  others  have  paid 
a  second  or  third  visit,  but  every  one  has  ultimately  declared  himself  m 
zealous  convert."    {Ibid.,  p.  545.    Read  Nov.  26. 1 821.) 

We  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  of  this  *'  very  great  number 
of  gardeners,*'  all  *'  zealous  converts,'*  if  he  would  send  us  some  account  of 
what  he  saw  either  then,  or  during  subsequent  visits.  Why  will  not  our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Mearns  of  Shobden  Court,  not  a  very  great  way  from 
J>ownton,  and  mentioned  in  the  Horticultural  Tratuactu^ns,  by  Mr.  Knight, 
as  having  seen  his  pines,  send  us  his  opinion  ?  The  truth  we  suspect  to  be, 
sardeners  and  nurserymen  have,  like  ourselves,  so  great  a  personal  respect 
for  Mr.  Kni|rht,  from  his  obvious  eoodness,  and  that  peculiar  sort  of  win- 
ning simplicity  and  ingenuity  which  pervades  his  character,  that  they  will 
not  incur  the  risk  of  hurting  his  feehngs.  Much  and  deeply  do  we  regret 
that  our  duty  as  editor  has  compelled  us  to  run  this  risk. —  Cond, 

(d)  The  review  in  question  comprising  notices  of  seven  articles  from 
Part  II.  Vol.  VII.  of  Hort.  Trans,  was  wholly  by  Mr.  Main,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  sentence  of  the  second  article.  We  do  not  mention 
this  to  excuse  ourselves,  being  unquestionably  responsible  for  every  opinion 
expressed  in  reviews,  to  which  no  signature  or  mark  is  attached ;  but  to 
admit  of  any  friends  of  Mr.  Knight  calling  on  Mr.  Main  and  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  what  we  now  assert,  that  the  omission  was  entirely  inadvertent* 
We  regret  it  extremely  on  every  account,  and  to  atone  for  it  as  far  as  we 
can,  shall  here  print  the  article  entire,  and,  that  it  may  not  occupy  too  much 
room,  in  a  small  type. 

**  I  rabmit  ao  account  of  a  small  addition  which  I  hare  made  to  the  machinery  of  a  common 
hotbed :  flrom  the  lue  of  which,  I  believe,  that  every  gardener  who  has  ooca«lon  to  raiae  eucum. 
ben  and  other  plants  in  winter,  or  very  earlv  in  thecpring,  will  be  able  toderive  very  considerable 
advantages.  At  these  periods  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  the  plants  a  sufflcientiy  high  tem> 
pnrature,  with  proper  change  of  air,  however  well  the  bed  may  have  been  constructed,  and  with 
whatever  care  the  material  whidi  composes  it  may  have  been  prepared;  and  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  which  often  occur  in  the  climate  of  England,  will  firequently  subject  the  roots  of 
the  plants  to  be  injured  by  excess  of  heat,  and  the  mould,  when  lying  upon  honedung,  to  be  what 
IS  called  by  the  gardener  burned;  that  is,  I  believe,  so  much  impregnated  with  ammonia,  that 
the  rooU  of  the  plants  cannot  retain  life  in  it  Another  defect  of  the  common  hotbed  is,  that 
whilst  iU  interior  part  is  eacessively  hot,  so  little  heat  ascends  through  the  mould,  thata  covering 
or  glass  alone  does  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to  any  tender  plant,  in  very  cold  weather, 
during  the  night  j  k     •.  / 

**  By  nMans  of  the  machinery,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  and  to  recommend,  abundant 
air  may  be  given  at  aU  times,  and  so  high  a  temperature  preserved,  that,  with  a  hotbed  of  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  strength,  the  most  tender  plant  will  be  perfectly  protected  wlUiout  any  other 
cpvermg  than  that  of  an  ordinary  glass  light  during  the  severest  frost  of  our  cUmate,  provided 
the  vaces,  where  the  panes  of  glass  overUp  each  other,  be  perfectly  dosed. 

**  The  annexed  design  will  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  representation  of  Uie  apparatus  which  I 
have  above  recomlnended :  — 

«.  b,  e,  if,  is  a  hotbed,  resting  upon  an  inclined  plane  of  earth.  <,  the  (hime  /,  g,  a  pipe,  made 
of  a  slender  oak  pole;  and  A,  i,  k,  smaller  pipes  fixed  into  the  larger  one,  through  which  the  air. 
which  enters  the  latter  at  /,  ascends  into  tbe.hotbcd.  The  tube  of  the  large  pipe  is  one  inch  and 
a  half,  and  that  of  the  smaller  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  smaller  tubes  have  near 
their  upper  ends  two  borisontal  apertures,  through  which  the  heated  air  passes  laterally  into  th« 
frame,  i  consider  three  of  the  large  pipes  to  be  fiilly  sufficient  to  give  heated  air  to  a  bed  twenty 
fMt  long;  the  heated  air  enterinc  at  all  times  very  rapidly,  and  consequenUy  always  keeping  all 
wttbin  the  frame  in  motion.  The  larger  pipes  might,  I  conceive,  be  with  advantage  mate  of 
can  iron. 
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«  If  th«  heat  of  the  air  be  at  any  time  exoewive,  it  may  be  leiiened>y  opening  the  end  of  the 
tube  at  t,  where  it  ij  uiuaUy  Icept  closed.  The  hotbed,  in  which  I  have  placed  the  abore. 
deicribecl  kind  oftubet,  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  leeres ;  bat  the  mass  of  these  is  greet,  end 


the  temperature  in  consequence  high.  I  immersed  a  deep  pot  into  the  leaves,  and  caused  the 
heated  air  of  the  tube  k,  to;ascend  into  It ;  having  previously  shortened  the  tube,  and  fitted  it 
accurately  to  the  aperture  of  the  pot,  placing  a  thennometer,  with  some  eggs  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl  wlthm  it,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  these  could  te  hatched  by  such 
means.  1  have  not  yet  seen  the  result ;  but  the  temperature  of  the*  ascending  cunent  of  air, 
which  arises  into  the  pot,  and,  of  course,  into  the  ftame,  appears  never  to  have  varied  during 
fifteen  days  more  than  three  degrees ;  the  lowest  tenqierature  being  101°,  and  the  highest  10¥> ; 
and  it  has,  of  course,  beoi  nicely  adapted  to  both  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

*'  I  have  formerly  ascertained,  that  the  power  of  a  current  of  heated  air,  when  made  to  enter  a 
pit  or  chamber  of  any  kind,  was  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  calculation  which  I  had  previoudy 
made ;  and  in  the  last  winter,  rery  contrary  to  my  expectations,  a  very  feeble  current  of  air,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  below  50°,  proved  suflScient  to  preserve  geraniums,  which  were  placed 
dose  to  the  glass,  in  the  severest  ftost  from  recdving  the  slightest  Injury. 

"  The  operation  of  a  hotbed,  into  which  a  pipe  is  introduced  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
has  been  oMerved  by  me  only  during  the  spring  and  part  of  the  summer  of  the  present  year :  but 
the  results  have  been  so  satis&ctory,  that  I  can  with  the  utmost  confidence  recommend  the 
machinery  which  I  have  described  j  particularly  when  tender  plants  of  any  species  are  to  be 
raised  In  cold  seasons  of  the  year." 


{e\  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  declare 
frankly  that  we  see  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  of  the  fruit  or  the  tubers  of 
a  plant  of  the  torrid  zone  being  o?er-ripened  in  this  country. '  We  know 
that  the  peach  and  the  apricot,  natives  of  Persia,  are  frequently  over- 
npened,  and  also  the  melon ;  any  fruit  or  other  production  that  may  be 
matured,  may  surely  be  over-matured.  —  Cond, 

(/)  The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  a  ^*  Note  by  Mr.  Main,**  who  can  only 
state  that  such  was  the  general  impression  on  his  mind^  he  is  however 
glad  to  be  corrected.  —  Co7id, 

(g)  The  first  reason  (note  a),  being,  as  every  reader  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  passage  will  allow,  an  error  of  Mr.  Knight,  falls  to 
the  ground ;  the  remaining  three  are  mistakes  which  any  editor  may  make, 
and  which  one  would  have  supposed  he  might  have  atoned  for,  simply  by 
correcting  them  when  they  were  pointed  out  to  him,  as  we  have  now  and 
always  done,  and  shall  continue  to  do.  —  Cond, 

Errata.  — Page  25;^.  line  12  from  bottom,  for  tin  read  tl.  Line  ]  6.  irom 
bottom,  for  «  syllable  "  read  "  letter." 
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Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  mode  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germani/,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  Bj 
the  CoNDucToa. 

{Continued  from  p.  248.) 

T6te8  to  Bouen^  Septemba^  1.  —  The  greater  part  oP  the 
road  passes  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Cambres, 
in  which  are  the  principal  cotton  manufactories  of  France; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  spot  in  this  part  of  the  Continent 
which  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  England.  Still  the 
dissimilarity  is  too  considerable  to  permit  the  slightest. de- 
lusion ;  for  instance,  the  sumptuous  iron  gateways  to  the  cotton 
mills  and  bleach  fields,  enriched  with  gilding,  fleurs  de  lis, 
and  the  royal  arms.  Two  or  three  of  the  manu&ctories  dis- 
played some  striking  features  of  architectural  design,  such  as 
open  arcades  immediately  under  the  roof  over  several  stories 
of  common  small  windows,  immense  semicircular  windows 
in  gable  ends,  &c  The  houses  of  the  proprietors  or  ma- 
nagers had  the  appearance  of  comfort,  and  many  of  them 
were  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  the  English  style,  well  kept, 
and  displaying  georginas,  nasturtiums,  and  oUier  showy 
annual  flowers.  The  buildings  of  the  working  classes  did  not 
exhibit  such  a  neat»  clean,  and  orderly  appearance  as  those  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England;  but  there  were 
exceptions,  and  some  of  the  gardens  were  well  cultivated,  and 
cropped  with  cabbage,  leeks,  potatoes,  and  twining  kidney- 
beans.  The  prevailing  appearance,  however,  at  least  according 
to  the  impressions  made  on  us,  was  that  of  dirt  and  disorder, 
an^g  not  so  much  from  want  of  means  as  fix>m  want  of  taste. 
VoL«  V.  —  No.  21.  BB 
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Whttt  indeed  ocmld  be  expected  from  the  common  people,  in 
a  country  where  the  residence  of  a  nobleman  displayed  such  a 
slavenly  appearance  as  that  of  the  Comte  de  Malartie  at  Totes  ? 
(p.  247.) 

The  approach  to  Rouen,  through  an  avenue  of  elm  trees, 
with  the  heights  on  which  the  town  is  built  on  the  left,  and 
on  the  right  the  windings  of  a  noble  river,  is  rich  and  grand. 
The  sun  was  setting   behind  the  spires  and  towers   of  the 
town  and  the  cathedral,  and  the  streets  in  the  outskirts  and  the 
river  exhibited  all  the  bustle  of  a  commercial  city,  with  the 
rroose  of  lonff  shadows,   smooth  water,  and  yellow  light« 
After  passing  through  a  number  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes 
full  of  people  and  horses  seemingly  returninff  from  the  labours 
of  the  day,  we  were  set  down  at  the  Hotel  de  Boulogne ;  and 
the  first  characteristic  of  a  French  country  inn  immediately 
occurred,  that  of  our  being  shown  to  our  room  through  two 
others  occupied  by  a  lady  and  her  daughter ;  of  course  we 
concluded  Uiat  this  was  the  only  passage.    Dining  shortly 
after  in  the  coflee-room,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  custpmers 
had  supped,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  landlord,  his 
wife  and  femily,  and  part  of  the  servants,  sit  down  to  supper 
together  in  one  corner  of  the  room;  a  custom  which,  though 
very  different  from  any  thing  which  takes  place  in  England, 
we  cannot  help  admiring  for  its  patriarchal  simplicity,  and  we 
should  think  the  efiect  would  be  favourable  to  the  morality 
and  manners  of  servants.     The  same  thing  is  practised  in  the 
Swiss  inns  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  and  may  be  consi- 
sidered  as  characterising  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation.     In  a  country  of  manufactories  and  of  poor-rates 
9uch  a  custom  could  scarcely  exbt ;  because  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence, which  the  circumstances  of  such  a  country  promise 
to  gratifv  by  the  demand  for  labour,  must  necessarily  weaken 
every  other  tye.     The  potatoes,  brought  to  table  au  tuOurelle^ 
were  a  small,  long,  red  kind,  with  numerous  deeply  sunk  eyes, 
dry  and  compact,  but  not  very  cood ;  the  Cos  lettuce  was  large 
and  excellfsnt;  and  although  the  wine  did  not  appear  of  the 
first  quality,  ye^t,  after  bdng  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  sip  gravely  one  or  two  $mall  glasses  of 
strong  and  dear  port  or  sherry,  we  felt  it  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
luxuriate  d  ban  marchSj  and  with  impuni^  as  to  the  morrow, 
in  bumpers.    We  were  shown  to  our  room,  not  as  before,  but 
by  a  small  back  staircase  ;  and  from  various  circumstances, 
among  others  that  of  the  room,  being  over  the  kitchen,  disco- 
vered it  to  be  one  of  the  worst  in  the  house.     It  is  still  worth 
mentioning,  because,  however  disagreeable  at  the  time,  it  is  of 
interest  in  the  remembrance;  for  otherwise  we  should  pro- 
bably have  had   nothing   to  say  about   it     This  principle, 
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of  present  pain  and  labour,  being  productive  of  ftiture  enjoy* 
ment,  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  life ;  for  what  are  the 
recollections  of  a  tour  without  incident,  or  what  is  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  to  those  who  have  never  felt  pain  ? 

Bauen,  Sept.  2.— Mr.  Calvert,  the  English  nurseryman  here, 
who  crossed  with  us  to  Dieppe,  kindly  anticipating  our  wishes, 
sent  hb  foreman  Henderson  to  show  us  the  gardens  of  the 
town*  This  Henderson  is  a  young  Scotsman  who  has  been 
upwards  of  two  years  in  Rouen,  has  acquired  the  language 
grammatically,  and  by  teaching  in  Sunday  schools,  good 
conduct,  and  decent  manners  and  dress,  has,  though  only  a( 
journeyman  gardener,  rendered  himself  respected  by  every 
body.  Professionally  he  is  an  excellent  propagator  of  roses,* 
oranges,  and  green-house  plants,  and  is  doly  valued  by  hi» 
master. 

Berquiet's  Market' Garden  is  at  the  head  of  its  class,  and  wad 
the  first  we  looked  into.  Its  proprietor  is  a 'middle-sized, 
toil-worn,  though  still  a  strong,  man,  elghty-seVen  years  of 
age,  with  red  sore  eyes,  a  thing  common  in  France  among  old 
men,  and  without  teeth ;  he  has  a  stout  wife  of  thirty-five. 
Their  clothing  was  very  coarse,  they  had  on  sabots,  and  were 
both  at  work  in  the  garden.  M.  JBerqiiier  told  us  that;  he 
had  one  garden,  on  a  dry  slope  to  the  south-east,  for  early 
crops;  and  another  on  the' fiat  ground  close  to  the  river,  fe« 
main  crops.  The  only  vegetable  whi6h  appeared  td  us  grown 
to  greater  perfection  in  his  gardens,  and  in  others  here,-  than 
we  ever  saw  it  in  England,  was  the  te^k.  ^  After  every  enquiry 
we  could  find  nothing  peculiar  in  the' mode  of  <^ulture,'aha 
conclude  the  size  and  excellence  of  this'v^etable  at  Roueii  to 
arise  chiefly  from  the  climate.  They  are  f>lanted  at  differenl 
seasons  to  produce  a  succession  of  crops  throughout  the  year,' 
abd  their  principal  use  is  in  soups.  We  were  promised  som^ 
seed  by  M.  Berquier,  but  it  was  not  sent,  very  probably  front 
fear  or  suspicion;  fdr  he  was  continually  wondering  at,  and 
trying  to  guess,  the  motives  which  could  induce  ns  to  be  so  (>ar- 
ticular  in  our  enouuries,  and  for  that  reason  aild  the  diiSculty  of 
^comprehending  nis  patois^  we  derived  no  great  benefit  from 
our  visit.  Ine  crops  on  the  ground  were,  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  parsneps,  leeks,  pe^s,  running 
kidneyb^ils  in  dijQterent  stages  of  progress,  artichokes,  aspa* 
ragus ;  mammoth  gourd  in  large  quantities,  for  soups ;  celery  in 
beds,  not  blanched,  but  intenckd  td  have  a  little  earth  put  about 
it ;  eiidive,  broiad  and  cnrt^d,  in  large  quantities  tied  up  for 
blanching;  Cos  lettuce,  a  good  deal  of  sorrel,  a  bed  sort  of 
parsley ;  melons,  liiot  in  the  Honfleur  maifner,  but  on  ridgea 
ander  bell  glasses  a6  in  England,  ahd  the  surface  of  the  ridges 
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covered  with  rye  straw ;  and  cuctunbers  in  the*  open  garden^ 
without  dung  under  tbeoi. 

We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there  is  any  culinary  T^e- 
table  in  general  culture  about  London  that  is  not  grown  here^t 
unless  we  except  seap>kale  and  tart  rhubarb.  Tarts  enter 
but  little  into  French  cookery,  but  sea-kale  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  asparagus.  We  wrote  home  for  some  seeds  of  it,, 
and  also  of  an  excellent  variety  of  curled  parsley,  both  givea 
gratis  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  which  we  have  since  learned  was  duly 
received  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  distributed  among  the 
principal  gardeners.  Had  we  waited  till  our  arrival  in  Paris, 
this  trouble  would  have  been  unnecessary,  because  we  found 
abundance  of  sea-kale  seed,  and  as  fine  a  variety  of  parsley  as 
any  in  the  world  at  M.  Vilmorin's. 

Standard  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  were  for  the. 
most'  part  planted  in  quarters  by  themselves ;  vines  and  figs, 
chi^y  against  houses.  There  were  very  few  currants  and 
raspberries,  still  fewer  gooseberries,  and  only  the  alpine  straw- 
berry. M.  Berquier  had  scarcely  any  flowers,  but  we  observ^  a 
few  good  Brompton  stocks,  double  white  rockets,  and  violets^ 

This  garden  had  scarcely  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a 
walk  or  a  fruit  wall;  it  was,  however,  richly  manured,  well 
tilled,  and  the  weeds,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  state,  were 
BOt  suffered  to  grow  beyond  the  economic  point.  By  the 
economic  point  we  mean  when  they  are  not  suffered  to  become 
so  numerous,  or  to  attain  so  large  a  size,  as  that  the  injury  they 
do  the  crop  will  exceed  in  value  the  expense  of  weeoing.  In 
the  gardens  (rf*  private  individuals,  or  wherever  neatness  and 
order  are  primary  considerations,  no  weeds  should  ever  be, 
allowed  to  appear;  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  to  attain  this 
degree  of  perfection,  the  giround  must  oflen  be  searched  when 
the  expense  of  doing  so  will  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of 
the  injury  done  by  the  weeds.  This  we  intend  in  future  to 
call  weeding  under  the  economic  point;  as  weeding,  when  the; 
we€ds  lefi  in  the  ground  do  more  harm  than  the  expense  of 
eradication,  we  intend  to  call  weeding  above  it.  In  forming 
the  estimate  for  this  nomenclature,  me  future  injury  weeds 
may  do  by  shedding  their  seeds,  and  the  immediate  good  done 
by  stirring  the  soil,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Benar$8  Market-Garden  was  laid  out  with  walks,  and  was 
in  better  order  thai)  any  we  saw  in  Rouen. 

The  Nursery  of  Prevost  JOs  is  the  finest  in  Rouen.  M.  Pre- 
vost,  whose  father  was  proprietor  of  the  same  grounds,  has  bad 
a  regular  coUege  education,  is  a  scientific  botanist,  membei:  of 
.various  societies,  and  author  of  Essai  sur  V Education  et,la 
Culture  des  Arbres  JruiHers  pyramidauxj  vulgairement  appelSs 
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Quenouilles  {Gard.  Mag,,,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)>  and  of  CataU^ie  de^ 
scnptiff  mhhodiquey  et  ratsonne,  des  Especes  VarihSs^  et  Sous^ 
Varieth  du  Genre  Rosier^  just  published;  He  is  an  exceed- 
ingly wdl-informed  man,  and  ardent  in  his  profession ;  we  are 
not  aware,  that  there  is  any  nurseryman  who,  as  a  cultivated 
man,  can  be  compared  with  him  in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  George  Loddiges,  and  we  only  know  of  M.Vilmorin  in  France. 
He  showed  us  every  thinff,  and,  considering  the  comparatively 
limited  encouragement  which  he  receives,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  number  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  had  collected. 
He  has  also  a  library,  assez  considerable^  as  he  informed  us, 
pour  un  planteur  de  choux^  a  herbarium,  and  some  specimens  in 
other  departments  of  natural  history.  He  has  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  landscape-gardenitig,  and  draws  plans  and 
lays  out  grounds  d  rAnglaise.  His  culture  embraces  every 
out  of  door  department,  and  e5ccels  all  others  at  Rouen  for 
rare  articles ;  and,  judging  from  his  catalogue  now  before  us 
in  which  880  sorts  are  described,  we  should  add,  for  roses. 
Among  the  magnolias  we  found  all  the  species  grown  about 
London,  except  Soulang^aisa.  Among  the  plants  which  have 
left  an  impression  on  our  mind  are  iSerr&tula  noveborac^nsis, 
8  ft.  high  and  very  ornamental ;  Zinum  maritimum  finely 
grown ;  C6rvltts  ^vellilna  var.  tnticif^Iia,  handsome  speci* 
mens ;  the  Chinese  quince ;  and  peach  of  Ispahan,  which  ripens 
its  fruit  as  a  stimdard.  Tilia  americina,  riibra,  and  alba» 
Sorbus  americ^a  and  dom^stica  were  noted,  and  we  might 
have  marked  down  a  great  many  other  things,  but  did  not, 
from  want  of  time.  The  nursery  ground,  perhaps  about  10 
or  12  acres  on  a  sloping  surface,  was  regularly  laid  out  in 
paraHelogram  compartments,  in  the  direction  of  the  slopes 
with  2  ft.  alleys  between,  and  diagonal  broader  walks  for 
ascending  and  descending  with  ease  to  and  from  the  top  of  the 
slope.  The  whole  was  in  excellent  order ;  and  the  soil,  which 
was  a  gravelly  clay,  was  laid  loosely  and  in  rough  clods,  so  as 
to  benefit  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sun  and  air. 

Fremont  le  Jeuntfs  Nursery  contains  a  good  collection  of 
fruit  trees  and  roses,  and  the  common  sorts  of  forest  trees 
and  ornamental  shrubs ;  a  part  of  his  signboard  announces 
toutes  especes  d^arbustes  pour  lesjardins  Angldtses,  but  we  saw 
very  few.  He  transplants  all  his  evergreens  and  fruit  trees 
every  three  years,  in  order  that  they  may  rise  with  fibrous 
roots.  Plums,  it  seems,  cannot  be  successfully  propagated 
about  Rouen,  for  what  reason  we  could  not  discover ;  they  are 
purchased  from  the  nurserymen  at  Orleans  and  Vitry.  In 
speaking  with  M.  Fremont  respecting  the  training  of  fruit  trees 
en  pyramided  he  observed  that  all  trees  whatever  with  high 
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steins  should  be  trained  in  that  way  for  a  few  years  at  first,  others 
wise  the  stem  and  roots  could  not  acquire  strength  in  due 
proportion  to  the  head,  the  consequences  of  which  were  that 
the  trees  were  frequently  blown  over  or  to  one  side^  or  be-* 
came  crooked.  We  certainly  have  seen  this  effect  in  some 
orchards  in  England,  but  nurserymen  could  not  afford  to  lose 
a  year  in  producing  saleable  trees,  in  order  to  avoid  this  evil^ 
unless  they  were  paid  a  higher  price  by  the  purchaser  than 
they  are  at  present.  For  clay  and  loamy  soils,  trees  to  be 
trained  in  the  pjrramidal  form  should  be  grafted  on  dwarfing 
stocks ;  for  sandy  and  poor  soils,  on  free  stocks.  M.  Fremont 
does  not  consider  this  mode  of  training  fruit  trees  favourable 
for  producing  fruit,  except  when  they  are  on  dwarfing  stocks^ 
and  for  a  few  years  while  they  are  young.  We  were  rather 
surprised  to  hear  this  opinion,  having  formed  a  contrary  one 
from  the  row  of  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  168.) ;  but  what  we  saw  and  heard  subsequently^ 
both  ill  France  and  Germany,  has  convinced  us  that,  how-^ 
ever  favourable  this  mode  of  training  standard  pear  tseea  fliajr 
be  for  the  crop  of  vegetables  grown  below  or. around  them, 
and  for  producing  straight  timber,  it  is  a  very  bad  method,  if 
not  the  very  worst,  for  the  production  of  fruit.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  observe  such  trees  in  the  gardens  about  Paris,, 
and  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Stuttgard,  Carlsruhe,andatother 
places  in  Germany.  No  mode  of  training  a  standard  tree  is 
worth  any  thing,  that  requires  the  continual  use  of  the  knife^. 
Leaving  the  tree  to  take  its  natural  form  is  the  only  means  of 
insuring  abundance  of  blossom';  all. that  art  has  to  do,  care 
being  previously  taken  that  the  roots  cannot  get  down  into 
bad  soil,  is  to  thin  out  crossing  shoots*  The  fruitfulness  of 
orchards,,  and  indeed  of  wall  trees  and  garden  dwaifs,  cUmater 
being  equal,  depends  much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
than  on  the  mode  of  pruning.  In  budding  here  and  in  other 
gardens  about  Rouen,  worsted  threads  are  used  instead  of 
ribands  of  bass,  and  the  advantage,  we  were  told,  is,  that  tbe^ 
worsted  expands  as  the  bud  swells. 

M.  Fremont  has  about  the  same  quantity  of  ground  as> 
M.  Prevost,  but,  being  in  three  separate  places,  it  is  not  so 
well  laid  out,  and  does  not  produce  the  same  effoct :  it  was, 
however^  in  very^ood  order.  He  has  a  promising  young  son^ 
v^hose  education,  we  fear,  will  not  be  what  the  present  day 
requires,  unless  he  be  sent  to  Paris  or  London. 

T/ie  Trianon  Nursery^  Mr.  Calvert  from  London,  is  limited, 
to  the  culture  of  roses,  georginas,  and  gi*een-house  plants.  It, 
contains  about  JO  acres,  and  includes  the  mansion  and  part  of 
the  grounds  of  an  ancient  domain  forfeited  to  the  state  at  th& 
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period  of  tbe  Fevolotion^  and  destined  for  the  residence  of  ode 
of  the  too  senators  during  the  consulate.  Since  the  restor- 
ation It  was  sold  to  Mr.  Calvert,  who  has  built  in  the  walled 
garden  a  range  of  sloping  glass  green-houses  after  the  manner 
of  English  nurseries.  Mr.  Calvert  has  raised  a  great  many 
loses  from  seed,  especially  varieties  of  the  Noisette  and  of 
semperBdrens  and  sanguinea;  these  he  propagates  by  cut- 
tings of  die  young  wood  taken  off  at  two  or  three  times 
between  June  and  September.  The  plants  are  sold  as  dwarfs 
for  flower  borders,  of  which  thev  are  veir  great  ornaments  in 
June  and  July,  and  from  Octooer  till  they  are  destroyed  by 
frost  In  the  opinion  of  some  these  varieties  are  much  hancl- 
somer  in  diis  dwarf  state  on  their  own  roots,  than  when  budded 
standard  high ;  and  it  is  certain  they  are  much  more  durable, 
for  there  are  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  sorts  of  roses  that  will 
live  ten  years,  budded  as  standards.  It  is  good,  however,  to 
have  botn  standards  and  dwarfs ;  and  ten  years  is  a  long  enough 
yfe  for  a  rose.  We  were  surprised  to  find  timt  .B6sa  semper- 
fl6rens,  and  one.  or  two  other  varieties,  raised  from  seeds  sown  in* 
January  and  February,  flower  in  the  August  and  September 
of  the  same  year ;  the  continual  succession  of  new  sorts,  there- 
fore, need  not  be  wondered  at,  though  it  is  perhiq)s  to  be 
regretted  as  puzzling  to  purchasers.  In  a  bed  of  seedlings 
we  found  the  shoots  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  length,  and  most  of  the 
plants  with  one  flower  or  more  near  their  extremities.  These 
flowers  are  much  less  double  in  the  first  and  second  years  than 
they  are  in  the  third  and  fourth.  Mr.  Calvert  has  suffered 
extensively  from  the  ravages  of  the  ver  blanc  or  oockchafler 
( VoL  III.  p.  295.),  and  therefore  no  longer  stirs  the  soil  in  the 
months  o(  May,  June,  and  July,  among  his  roses,  but  pulls 
out  the  weeds  by  hand,  leaving  the  surface  as  hard  as  a 
gravel  walk,  in  order  to  prevent  the  insect  from  depositing  its 
eggs  there.  This  mode  is  found  successfol,  as  is  that  of 
covering  the  suriace  with  wheat-straw  at  Vibert's  rose  garden 
at  St.  Denis,  and  other  places  where  the  soil  is  too  loose  to 
become  hard.  Tbe  circumstance  of  either  of  these  modear 
having  been  resorted  to,  shows  the  great  benefit  which  cultiva- 
tors must  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  in- 
sects, birds,  and  other  animals  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Mr.  Calvert  is  very  successful  in  the  propagation  of  orange 
trees.  The  seeds  are  sown  broadcast  on  a  hot-bed  early  m 
qpring ;  they  make  strong  plants  by  August,  are  then  taken 
np  and  potted,  set  on  neat,  by  the  middle  of  September 
grafted,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  they  have  ripened  a 
shoot  of  from  6  inches  to  a  foot.  This  rapid  progress  is 
attained  by  the  use  of  moist  or  dung  heat,  and  judicious 
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shading.  By  sowing  broadcast  also,  the  progress  of  the 
seedlings  is  much  more  rapid ;  and  it  deserves  to*  be  bettar 
known  by  English  nurserymen,  that  when  French  gardenets 
wish  to  forward  the  growth  of  camellia  stocks  or  cuttings,  or 
young  plants  of  any  of  the  more  strong-growing  greenniouse 
shrubs,  they  do  not  put  them  at  once  into  little  pots  as  we  do^ 
but  plant  them  in  beds  of  earth  in  their  pits  or  frames  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  afterwards,  when  they  are  well  rodted  and 
have  made  a  good  shoot,  they  transplant  them  into  pots* 
This  mode  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  for  their  dry  atmo- 
sphere  than  for  ours;  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  might  be 
advantageously  adopted  in  this  country,  on  the  principle  of 
saving  labour  and  hastening  maturity.  Mr.  Calvert  has  the ' 
merit  of  having  endeavoured  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
heaths,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  and  Australian  plants  in  this 
part  of  France,  and  that  of  roses  and  orange  trees  in  England ; 
his  efforts,  we  believe,  have  not  been  without  a  certain  degree 
of  success.  He  is,  however,  engaged  in  various  other  pursuits, 
and  is  much  from  home,  which  may'  be  one  reason  why  his 
nursery  was  not  in  such  good  order  as  we  could  wish  to  see  a 
specimen  of  an  English  nursery  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
mode  of  getting  the  work  done  is  worthy  of  notice;  only  two 
or  three  gardeners  are  regularly  kept,  and  every  now  and  then, 
when  the  weeds  get  beyond  the  economic  point,  and  other 
labours  a.ccamulate,  a  quantity  of  military  are  hired  for  a  day 
or  two  to  get  through  it.  Mr.  Calvert  arrived  at  Rouen  the 
day  before  we  did,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  aiid  we 
were  told  that  in  three  days  after  we  visited  him,  he  put  thirty 
soldiers  to  work,  and  removed  every  weed  from  his  premises. 
We  must  not  forget  to  notice  his  practice  of  shortening  the 
young  shoots  of  the  rose  acacia  in  July,  by  which  means  they 
make  second  shoots  in  August,  and  are  kept  flowering  all  the 
autumn  till  stopped  by  the  frost 

Ditennemare^s  Nw-serj^^aMd  a  few  others  that  we  fflanced 
at,  ofier  nothing  for  particular  remark.  The  great  leading 
articles  in  all  of  them  are  standard  roses,  and  the  fashionable 
flower  the  georgina. 

Vallefs  Nursery  is  almost  limited  to  the  culture  of  orange 
trees  and  roses.  Of  the  latter  M.  Vallet  has  introduced, 
various  new  sorts  into  England,  (p.  205.)  The  stocks  are 
planted  very  thick,  perhaps  two  in  a  square  foot,  in  beds. 4  ft. 
wide  with  alleys  1  ft,  6  in.  wide,  so  that  they  are  most  con- 
veniently pruned  and  budded  from  the  alleys,  and  the  effect 
when  they  are  in  blossotn  is  remarkably  good.  This  gentle- 
man  is  rather  a  keeper  of  orange  trees,  than  a  cultivator  of 
them.   He  has  a  hundred  trees,  several  centuries  old,  in  hrga 
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boxes  4  ft.  square,  and  200  trees,  upwards  of  a  centiiry  old, 
in  smaller  boxes,  besides  a  great  number  of  .youi^. plants, 
pomegranates,  neriums,  amomum  Pliniis,  bruffmansias,  and 
oth^  liouse  ornaments  of  the  last  century.  M«  Valletfs  late 
father  invented  the  most  improved  machine,  commonly  called 
diabtej  for  moving  large  orange  trees,  or  other  trees  m  large 
boxes,  from  place  to  place ;  and  a  person  was  sent  from  Ver<* 
saiUes,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  use 
in  the  orangery  there.  The  most,  improved  form  of  this  ma* 
chine  is  given  in  Thouin's  Cours  de  CuUure^  and.  it  may  be 
useful  to  exhibit  it  here.  (>i^.  81.)     There  being  no  axletree 


reaching  across  from  the  one  hind  wheel  {a)  to  the  other  {b\ 
when  the  roller  {c)  and  the  bar  (f)  are  removed,  the  machine 
can  be  set  back,  so  as  to  include  a  box  or  tub  in  the  central 
space  between  the  four  wheels ;  the  roller  (c)  being  replaced, 
the  ropes  (dd)  are  put  under  the  hooks  of,  or  by  other  means 
fastened  to,  the  tub  or  box,  which,  by  four  handspikes,  worked 
in  the  rollers  {c  c)  by  four  or  more  men,  is  raised  6  or  8  in. 
from  the  ground,  or  as  high  as  the  axle  if  necessarv,  and 
then  carted  to  where  it  is  to  be  set  down.  Hie  bar  bdiind 
(f)  is  movable,  and  is  replaced  and  fastened  by  two  ii^on 
pins  after  the  carriage  is  charged.  Were  such  a  machine 
executed  in  England,  the  wheels  might  be  of  cast-iron,  or  of 
a  better  construction  in  wood  and  iron,  and  for  ropes  chains 
might  be  substituted.  M.  Vallet  is  ready  to  sell  all  these 
large  orange  trees ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  as  they  are  kept  in 
an  orangery  admitting  very  little  light,  and  requiring  propor- 
tionablv  little  firing  in  winter,  the  price  received  for  the  sale 
of  the  blossoms  pays  the  expenses  incurred  and  a  little  more. 
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These  bloMoms  aaet  sold  for  digtflfing  orange  water,  an  article 
much  luedin  French  oookerr  and  confectionary;  and,  in  ooflRse- 
bouses,  for  that  very  generally  used  beverage  eau  sucre.  This 
part  of  the  business  is  managed  by  Macmme  Vallet,  who  is 
aujait  at  every  thing  connected  with  the  nursery  business* 

Saooureu£s  Nursery  and  FUmer^Gardefu  -«  Here  are  some 
very  good  orange  trees,  and  one  was  pointed  out  to  us  whidi 
was  produced  m>m  an  old  trunk  nearly  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
about  4  ft.  lonff,  with  the  collar,  but  no  ramose  part  of  the 
root,  which  had  lain  three  vears  in  a  cellar  as  a  bearer  to  a 
wine  cask.  The  vital  principle,  it  would  appear,  had  retamed 
its  force,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  excitement  by  leaves 
during  that  period.  M.  Savoureux  was  employed  in  writing, 
but  we  were  shown  round  the  garden  by  Madame  Savoureux,  a 
very  handsome  neatly  dressed  woman  of  twenty-five,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  nursery  business,  and  competent  as  she 
informed  us,  to  tell  the  name  and  price  of  every  plant,  and 
complete  anv  transaction  respecting  them,  without  reference  to 
her  husband.  The  greatest  part  of  the  garden  is  occupied  by 
standard  roses,  most  of  which  she  buds  herself;  and  she  ex- 
plained the  difference  between  buddin^^a  Fail  pemssant,  which 
is  budding  in  June  and  July,  and  Uiree  weeks  afterwards 
shortening  the  stock  to  witmn  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bud, 
which  causes  it  to  push;  and  budding  d  Fceil  dormant,  which 
b  done  with  roses  in  August  and  September,  and  with  fruit 
trees  also  at  these  seasons,  and  the  stock  not  beinff  shortened 
till  the  fc^lowing  spring,  the  bud  does  not  push  till  that  sea- 
son. This  lady,  having  children,  passes  the  greater  part  of 
her  time  in  the  garden,  and  chiefly  among  the  rose  trees.  She 
told  us  that  she  was  not  fond  of  housework,  that  the  baking 
day  and  the  deaning  day  were  not  very  agreeable  to  her,  and 
^t'when  she  sat  down  to  sew  she  got  tired  of  it,  and  fell 
asleep«  It  would  appear  from  this  and  similar  cases  that  we 
have  met  with  in  Prance,  that  the  arts  of  domestic  economy 
and  comfort  are  less  cultivated  and  prized  there  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  because,  otherwise,  the  wives  of  respectable  nurserymen 
(M.  Savoureux  we  should  consider  about  the  rank  of  Mr.  Allen 
in  the  King's  Road)  would  find  it  necessary  to  occupy  them- 
selves almost  constantly  in  the  house,  as  they  do  in  the  latter 
country. 

Having  now  got  through  the  commercial  gardens  of  Ronenj 
in  ottr  next  we  shall  notice  the  public  gardens,  and  such  of 
the  private  gardens  and  parks  of  the  neighbourhood  as  we 
visited. 

(Thbecantimted.) 
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Art.  II.  Remarks  on  various  Oardeus  aiaut  London^  and  in  aiher 
Parts  of  England f  visUed  in  April  and  May,  1829.  By  Mr. 
Jacob  Kinz»  Jun.,  Nurserjinaiit  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

Sir, 

Agreeably  to  yonr  request,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
1  send  you  some  remarks  which  I  made  during  my  stay  in 
England;  but  I  must  beg  of  you  to  take  into  consideration, 
that  I  have  seen  comparatively  few  of  the  gardens  of  my  own 
country,  although  I  stopped  a  considerable  time  in  France  and 
Holland.  I  should  like  to  give  you  an  account  of  many  ex* 
cellent  things  in  all  the  places  which  I  have  seen ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  been  noticed  already  in  your  Ma* 
gazine,  and  in  the  Encydopadia  of  Gardenings  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks  on  English  gardeners  and 
gardening. 

ne  Uarden  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  —  Like  almost  every  fo- 
reign gardener  who  visits  England,  I  arrived  in  London  full  of 
expectation  and  curiosity.  The  first  garden  I  visited  was  that 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation 
produced  in  me  by  this  establishment.  I  cannot  describe  the 
raptures  I  experienced  on  seeing  that  inmiense  palm  house* 
All  that  I  had  before  seen  of  the  kind  appeared  nothing  to  me 
compared  with  this.  I  fancied  myself  in  the  Brazils;  and 
especially  at  that  moment  when  Mr.  Loddiges  had  the  kind- 
ness to  produce,  in  my  presence,  a  shower  of  artificial  rain. 
Under  such  natural  and  perfect  management,  the  palms,  ferns, 
and  most  other  plants,  appeared  just  as  might  be  expected.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  vast  ranges  of  green-houses  and  hot- 
houses ;  particularly  at  the  beautiful  curvilinear  camellia  house^ 
in  which  the  plants  produced  the  most  beautiful  efiecU  The 
whole  collection  seemed  perfectly  well  kept,  except  the  ericas, 
which,  as  Messrs.  Loddiges  observed,  had  suffered  last  sum- 
mer from  some  very  hot  days. 

The  Clapton  Nurseiy.  —  The  next  garden  I  visited  was  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Mackay  at  Clapton.  Here  I  was  struck  with, 
the  neat  construction  of  the  houses,  the  beautiful  and  rich 
collection  of  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  and  their  excel- 
lent management:  but  1  was  particularly . pleased  with  the 
propagating  house,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  cuttings  will 
strike  no  where  else  better  than  under  such  management 
(See  Vol.  IL  p.  25.)  All  that  I  saw  in  this  nursery  exhibited 
superior  taste  and  knowledge,  and  consequently  all  the  plants^ 
were  in  a  very  luxuriant  state. 

CHher  Nurseries. — It  would  be,  perhaps,  tedious  to  enume- 
mte  all  the  beauties  observable  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
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Gray,  Malcolm,  Lee,  Colville,  Knight,  Whitley,  Milne,  &c« 
The  exotic  collection  of  Mr.  Lee  seemed  to  me  almost  as 
extensive  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  if  I  except  the  palms } 
and  Mr.  Knight's  camellias  appeared  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  nursery.  The  flower-forcing  at  Colville's  is  very  rich, 
though  I  think  we  force  flowers  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Ger- 
many than  you  do  in  England.  For  instance,  in  Frankfort, 
every  winter,  when  the  balls  are  in  season,  it  is  not  a  very  un- 
common practice  to  decorate  the  whole  house,  the  entrance 
hall,  and  all  the  rooms,  stairs,  and  passages,  with  flowering 
plants  and  forced  flowers;  sometimes  with  flowering  orange 
trees,  large  specimens  of  acacias,  &c. ;  thus  transforming  the 
house  into  a  garden,  and  aflbrding  a  beautiful  sight  This  we 
practise  in  Frankfort,  not  only  on  the  above-mentioned  occa- 
sions, but,  on  great  festivals,  in  the  cathedral  and  other  churches. 
Perhaps  the  custom  exists  in  England,  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  inuch  felt  the  want  of  a  splendid  flower-market  in  London, 
where  one  might  admire  every  day  a  beautiful  exhibition ;  and 
it  would  certainly  encourage  the  trade,  deliffht  amateurs,  and 
contribute  to  the  interest  and  ornament  of  the  metropolis. 

But  with  respect  to  the  London  nurseries,  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  every  day  more  astonished  at  them.  I  saw  the  fine 
collection  of  Cape  and  other  plants  by  Messrs.  Rollison,  the 
forcing-houses  of  Jenkins,  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Bassing- 
ton,  Brooks,  Smith,  Henderson,  Chandler,  Cormack,  Youns, 
&c,  and  also  the  Kensington  forcing-gardens,  with  all  of  which 
I  was  very  much  delighted.  There  are  no  where  else  in  the 
world  so  many  large  and  well  kept  collections  assembled  to- 
gether. To  be  able  merely  for  once  to  look  at  those  places 
would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  Continental  gardener 
to  visit  England. 

TTie  Garden  of  the  Hortictdtural  Society  at  Chiswick  seems 
to  be  pretty  well  kept}  all  the  plants  stand  perfectly  well,  and 
some  fine  new  ones  were  in  flower.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  some  arrangements,  and,  amongst  others,  with  the  various 
modes  of  training  in  the  fruit  department;  but,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  flower  and  American  plant  departments  might 
have  been  much  better  laid  out  than  they  are.  The  space  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  of  producing  a  fine  effect,  which 
would  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
The  round  groups  of  shrubs  are  in  part  too  small  and  uniform. 
The  second  time  I  visited  the  garden  I  saw  Alstroemer/a  pul- 
oh^Ua,  Maur&ndya  Barclayantf,  and  the  wonderful  Glycine 
sinensis  [Wistar/a  ConsequaTia]  in  full  flower. 

Ke^  Gardens.  —  In  the  middle  of  last  month  (April)  I  made 
a  tour  in  the  country,  and  the  first  place  I  stopped  at  was  Kew 
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Gardens.  I  had  been  told'  that  these' gardens  contained  tfai 
largest  collection  of  any;  but  I  would  give  tlie  preference  to 
those  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  and  Mr.  Lee,  and  every  practical 
gardener  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  collection  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  large,  and  I  saw  manv  beautiful  and  new  plants 
there ;  amongst  others,  the  Araucaria  imbricata  in  the  opea 
air  attracted  my  attention.  What  a  picturesque  and  mi^estic 
tree  it  must  be  in  its  native  country  I  I  saw  the  H6vea  Ian* 
ceolata  against  the  wall  of  a  green- house,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  thrive  in  the  open  aii;;  however  the  plants  are  yet  small,  and 
will  perhaps  do  better  in  future.  The  hot-house  plants  looked 
well,  with  the  exception  of  some  New  Holland  ones.  The 
pine-plants  and  forcing*departments  are  pretty  well  managed. 

With  respect  to  the  pleasure-ground,  I  have  no  hish  opi^ 
nion  of  it.  l^he  trees  are  in  a  miserable  state,  and  badly  dis- 
tributed. I  met  with  a  little  piece  of  water,  which  I  think 
would  have  been  better  omitted.  What  ffood  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  mass  which  is  composed  of  a  whole  collection  of 
trees  ?  Besides  that,  there  is  a  temple  on  an  elevation,  sur* 
rounded  with  trees  all  of  round  forms ;  every  landscape-gar^ 
dener  will  admit  that  the  effect  would  be  much  better,  if  one  or 
two  sorts  of  pointed-headed  trees  were  mixed  with  them.  I  do 
not  apply  this  remark  to  a  temple  confined  amidst  a  mass,  but 
only  when  it  stands  free,  with  a  view  from  the  garden.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  in  Kew  pleasure-grounds  many  trees  cannot 
be  employed  on  account  of  their  not  growing  well ;  but  many 
American  trees  and  shrubs  will  do  very  weu,  and  produce  ^ 
good  effect, 

Efiglish  Parks.  —  I  was  not  much  pleased  with  most  of  the 
English  parks  which  I  saw.  I  think  the  taste  in  landscape- 
gardening,  now  prevalent  in  Qfsrmany,  superior  to  that  of 
England. 

Hampton  Court.  —  From  Kew  I  went  to  Hampton  Court 
The  most  remarkable  objects  here  are  the  forcing-houses,  the 
orangery,  the  large  vine,  and  the  fig-house.  The  forcing  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  cherries,  vines,  figs,  cucumbers,  and  straw- 
berries, is  carried  on  with  much  spirit,  and  the  houses  were  all 
in  a  very  good  state,  as  was  also  the  culinary  garden. 

Claremoni.  —  In  Claremont,  the  seat  of  Pnnce  Leopold,  I 
was  very  much  delighted  with  all  the  arrangements.  The  cih 
linary  garden,  and  the  forcing  and  other  houses,  were  in  such 
a  good  state  as  to  equal  any  thing  I  ever  saw.  Tie  pine-plants 
and  hotrhouse  plante  looked  prettv  well,  and  the  whole  shows 
the  superior  taste  of  Mr.  MUntosb. 

Walton  (Lord  Tankerville's).  —  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
place.    The  houses  are  somewhat  old,  and  too  small  for  some 
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large  and  fine  palms ;  but  the  whole  is  pretty  well  kept  Some 
large  and  beautiful  American  plants  are  standing  in  the  open 
air,  and  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Illicium  floridknum,  some 
Thed  viridis,  and  a  Baptisia  nepalensts  (Thermopsis),  without 
any  protection.  This  garden  or  pleasure-ground  has  some 
fine  parts  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

St.  Ann^s  Hill  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fox).  —  Here  are  some 
good  parts ;  there  is  a  beautiful  and  splendid  grotto,  and  some 
fine  American  plants,  which  are  kept  in  good  order. 

JTie  Goldworth  Nursery.  —  In  Mr.  Donald's  nursery  at. 
Woking,  I  saw  a  very  large  and  pretty  well  kept  collection 
of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  also  of  American  plants.  The 
trees  are  in  excellent  health,  and  the  immense  quantities  of 
some  kinds  of  forest  trees  cultivated  here  is  surprising. 

Waterer^s  Nursery^  Knap  Hill.  —  About  two  miles  from  Mr. 
Donald's  nursery  is  that  of  Messrs.  Waterer,  which  contains 
the  largest  and  finest  collection  of  American  plants  I  ever  saw. 
Much  as  I  was  delighted  with  Messrs.  Loddiges'  palm-house, 
I  was  equally  so  here  in  the  midst  of  the  nnest  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas,  which  grow  in  abundance  from  self-sown 
seeds.  As  a  proof  of  their  perfection,  I  may  mention  that  I 
observed  an  Az^ea  aur&ntia,  which  is  generally  a  slow  grower, 
with  some  branches  of  last  year,  each  of  which  was  at  least 
5  A.  long.  I  much  regret  not  to  have  seen  them  in  flower ;  it 
must  be  such  a  delightful  show,  and  one  perhaps  no  where  else 
to  be  met  with  in  Europe.  Every  amateur  should  visit  this 
place  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

In  Bagshot  Park  I  was  much  pleased.  In  particular  I  was 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  which 
it  is  kept  The  American  plants  are' in  a  beautiful  state,  and 
numy  rhododendrons  are  very  well  distributed  in  the  masses  of 
large  trees.  The  pleasure-ground  is  embellished  with  some 
well  executed  seats ;  and  the  whole  laying  out  would  show  a 
perfect  good  taste,  had  the  flower  masses  been  united  with 
the  shrubbery,  as  in  the  little  plan  I  send  you  of  the  Johanis- 
berg  pleasui*e-ground.*  Mr.  Toward  is  an  enthusiastic  gar- 
dener and  naturalist,  and  has  a  fine  herbarium. 

The  Grange.  —  I  was  curious  to  see  the  famous  conservatory 
at  the  Grrange,  and  it  completely  fulfilled  my  expectations.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  conservatotr  is  executed  with  more  splen*- 
dour,  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Although  the  house  is  of  a  considerable  height,  the  plants 
had  filled  the  whole  space  so  thickly  that  Mr.  M^ Arthur  was 

*  This  plan  will  appear  in  a  future  Number. 
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obliged  to  cut  them  down,  and  to  remove  some  New  Holland 
plants,  several  of  which  had  stems  of  from  4  to  5  in.  in  dia- 
meter. Some  very  good  plants  are  to  be  found  here,  but  some 
fine  and  new  ones  are  wanting,  such  as  correas,  hoveas, 
azaleas,  &C.,  which  will  never  grow  too  high,  and-  will  afibrd 
a  finer  show.  The  forcing-houses  and  Kitchen-garden  are 
very  extensive,  and  in  good  condition. 

fFhite  Knights.  —  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  place  is  ne- 
glected !  How  it  must  grieve  a  gardener  to  look  at  the  ruins 
of  so  much  splendour  !  Many  green-houses,  hot-houses,  and 
aquariums,  &c.,  are  standing  empty ;  and  some  remaining  plants 
show  the  rich  collection  which  has  been  here  in  former  times, 
llie  pleasure-ground,  with  its  immense  quantity  of  American 
plants,  is  the  only  part  yet  in  any  order ;  but  still  this  place  is 
well  worth  the  greatest  attention.  There  are  some  fine  spots 
in  the  park. 

Dropmore.  —  Of  all  the  parks  which  I  saw  in  England  that 
of  Dropmore  pleased  me  the  most.  Some  very  gooa  ideas  are 
displayed  in  its  laying  out,  which  are  also  very  well  executed! 
The  flower-garden  is  not,  as  I  like  it,  united  with  the  shrub- 
bery ;  but  still  it  is  laid  out  with  good  taste,  and  wherever  one 
might  think  it  necessary  to  divide  the  flower<^rden  from  the 
shrubberv,  it  should  be  done  in  that  style«  'Acre  is  a  pretty, 
large  collection  of  pines,  and  some  araucarias  are  standing  in 
die  open  air  with  protection.  Mr.  Bailey  has  a  great  quantity 
of.  Lobelia  fiil^e'ns  and  cardinalis,  which  will  be  planted  in 
masses,  and  will  produce  a  good  effect.  The  houses  looked 
beautiful,  and  were  embellisned  with  a  great  many  forced 
flowers.  The  orangery  is  large  and  well  kept,  and  will  be 
still  further  enlarged  this  season.  Should  this  place  remain 
for  a  time  under  Vie  present  style  of  management  it  will  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  interesting  gardens  in  Britain. 

In  tyogmore  are  some  well  kept  rorcinff-houses  and  green- 
houses, but  the  pleasure-ground  is  planted  too  thickly. 

The  Liverpool  Botanic  Oarden*^^  The  collection  in  this 

Erden  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  Kew,  but  it  is  much 
tter  kept.     The  plants  looked  as  well  and  fresh  as  it  is  pos- 
sible they  can  do,  and,  considering  that  the  Scotch  system  be- 
F'ns  here  [  ?  ],  I  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  see  Scotland ;  but 
have  still  hopes  of  seeing  it. 

In  Eaton  Hall  I  was  admiring  the  splendid  mansion  when^ 
it  grew  dark,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Chester. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  England  at  present  without 
visiting  ScoUand  ;  bat  I  have  to  make  a  long  tour  in  different 
parts  of  the  Continent  before  I  return  to  Frankfort^  where  I  shall 
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be  happy  to  see  jou  and  all  my  English  friends,  ahdto  returif 
the  kindnesses  I  have  experienced  while  in  England. 
I  am,  Sir,  &a 

Jacob  Rinz. 
Bail's  Pondj  London,  May  14.  1829. 


Art.  IIL  Historical  Notices  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  qf  Garden^ 
ins  in  Bavaria ;  tjoith  a  Description  of  the  Royal  Nurseries  at 
Munich  and  Weyhenstephan.  By  xWilliam  Hinkert,  Royal 
Bavarian  Court-Gardener,  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Central 
Fruit  Tree  Nursery  at  Weyhenstephan,  Member  of  tne  Agricul- . 
tural  Society  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  Deputation  for  the  Culture 
of  the  Silkworm  there. 

Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  a  short  account  of  the 
Royal  Nursery  at  Munich,  and  also  of  the  great  Royal  Cen* 
tral  Fruit  Tree  Nursery  at  Weyhenstephan,  near  Freysing. 

You  will,  however,  allow  me  to  prefix  to  my  account,  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  Bavaria,  as  you, 
in  your  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  make  little  mention  of  this 
province. 

Culinary  vegetables  were  known  in  Bavaria  in  the  earliest 
times;  and  beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  turnips  were  cultivate 
chiefly  in  enclosed  places  (hortis),  which  were  denominated 
frbsLria,  pi^aria,  lenticularia,  and  napina,  according  to  the  things 
eultivated.  Whoever  committed  theft  in  these  places,  or  jn 
any  other  garden,  was  punished  with  a  fine  of  15  schiUings, 
which  was,  however,  diminished  to  3  under  Charles  the  Great. 
Garlic,  the  cucumber,  and  the  chick  pea  were  also  known. 

The  rearing  of  fruit  trees  was  no  less  encouraged,  and  laws 
enacted  against  damaging  trees.  Whoever  is  so  malicious,  says 
the  Bavarian  law,  as  to  injure  another  person's  garden,  is  fined 
the. sum  of  40  schillings,  20  of  which  go  to  the  possessor  of  the 
gardes,  the  other  20  are  taken  as  a  public  forfeiture  to  the 
violated  law ;  the  offender  shall,  moreover,  replant  there  the 
same  number  of  trees,  of  the  same  varieties,  and  shall  every 
year  pay  down  a  schilling  for  each  tree,  untU  they  bear  fruit. 
(T.  XX.) 

Of  fruit  trees  there  w^e  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry 
(chirsiboum,  C^rasus) ;  these  were  improved  by  grafting,  and 
whoever  maliciously  broke  off  a  scion  was  fined  the  sum  of  3 
schillings,  which,  if  the  tree  stood  in  a  garden,  was  increased 
to  15  schillings.     The  preparation  of  cider  seems  alsQ  not  to 
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haye  been  unknown  at  that  time,  for  Taciah  says,  c.2.'^ inii 
uoin  noh  cidiri  trtnkiiJ* 

That  Bavaria  was  indebted  to  tbe  Romans  for  the  cheny^ 
plum,  and  pear,  may  be  considered  probable,  from  the  circsm- 
stance  of  these  trees  bearing  the  Roman  names.  The  apple,  on 
the  contrary,  is  from  our  native  woods. 

Charlemagne  [anno  800]  considerably  advanced  gardening 
and  the  rearing  of  fruit  trees. 

In  evei7  century  of  the  history  of  the  country  are  found  no- 
tices respecting  horticulture  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Two« 
sorts  of  leeks  (poree)  were  known  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Porrus  p6rrltus  and  P6rru8  m^jor.  Sage, 
1^^  Mjff^  penny-royal,  kaps^  cappnsj  the  poppy,  and  tne 
horseradish,  were  called  dleres^  as  distinguished  from  the 
legumes. 

In  1209,  culinary  plants  and  tree  fruits  were  not  subject  to 
tithing ;  and  in  Augsburg  thieving  in  gardens  was  severely 
punished. 

From  this  time  forward  the  whole  practice  of  gardening  was 
raised  from  its  degraded  state,  and  so  much  so,  that  not  a  vil- 
lage or  parish  could  be  found  that  did  not  possess  fruit  trees, 
sometimes  even  of  the  rarest  kind.  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg, 
and  Nurnberg  were  long  since  famous  for  the  high  degree  of 
cultivation  thev  presented.  Munich  and  Nymphenburg  pos- 
sess good  forcmg  establishments,  and  excellent  fruit  and  legu- 
minous plants. 

In  the  advancement  of  gardening,  and  the  rearing  of  fruit 
trees,  considerable  merit  is  due  to  Maximilian  III.,  and  his 
successor,  Charles  Theodore.  King  Maximilian  I.  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  and  splendid  epoch  in  theoretical  horticul- 
ture and  landscape-gardening.  Lewis  I.,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  carefully  supports  the  works  of  his  father, 
and  anxiously  endeavours  to  turn  his  kingdom  into  one  bloom* 
ing  and  prosperous  fruit-garden.  We  are  thus  at  present  in 
the  expectation  of  a  &vourable  issue,  and  we  feel  a  conviction 
tliat  his  persevering  zeal  will  accomplish  this  great  deside- 
ratum, to  which  the  two  royal  nurseries  at  Munich  and  Wey- 
henstephan  not  only  powerfully  contribute  by  their  ample 
supplies  of  trees,  but  also  by  producing  well-mstnicted  gai^ 
deners  to  introduce  into  the  country  the  scioice  of  pomology, 
at  present  but  too  little  understood. 

The  Bcn/al  Nursery  at  Munich  is  divided  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  extends  irom  the  south-west  to  the  north-eas^  in 
length  28S5  yards  of  Bavarian  measure,  towards  the  village  of 
Schwabing ;  it  contains  a  surface  of  11  Bavarian  acres  or  dafn 
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wmlcsr ;  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  n  stream,  and  eadosed  on 
the  east  bv  a  fence  of  planks  and  stakes. 

The  soil  is  of  a  clayey  kind,  mixed  with  sand  and  li^t  turf 
earth,  in  which  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  thrive  vigorously. 

Some  years  ago^  before  this  nursery  had  attained  its  present 
size,  the  object  was  merely  to  raise  native  forest  trees  and 
shrubs  for  planting  in  the  royal  f^rdens.  During  the  last 
seven  years,  however,  it  has  arrived  at  the  ^eatest  perfection 
as  to  regularity  and  order.  Many  beautiful  kinds  of  trees 
have  been  raised  from  North  American  seeds,  and  other  rare 
trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted.  But  the  cultivation  of 
the  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees  has,  in  a  particular  manner, 
increased.  We  have  thus  at  present  900  sorts  of  apples,  4<00 
sorts  of  pears,  80  sorts  of  plums,  200  sorts  of  cherries,  90  sorts 
of  vines,  and  60  sorts  of  peaches  and  apricots,  exclusive  of 
other  sorts  of  fruits  cultivated  here. 

The  apples,  pears,  and  plums  are  chiefly  from  Dr.  Diel  on 
the  Lahn ;  the  cherries  from  M.  Truchsess  of  Bettenburg, 
who  has  been  a  collector  of  cherries  for  forty  years,  and  has 
published  an  excellent  work  on  them  ;  the  vines  mostly  from 
France,  England,  and  Italy ;  and  peaches  and  apricots  from 
Austria  and  Alsatia. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  here^  of  more 
than  1500  difierent  sorts,  which  was  formed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  rest  of  the  collection,  and  is  yearly  increasing;  it  facili- 
tates  the  study  of  the  sorts,  and  has  the  advantage  of  taking 
up  little  roOm. 

Ttiis  nursi'Ty  being  completely  filled,  a  new  one  was  estab* 
lished  by  the  command  of  the  king,  of  which  I  shall  now  give 
a  short  account. 

The  Bayal  Central  Fruit  Tree  Nursery  at  WeyhenstepJum^ 
near  Freysingf  of  which  I  am  the  director,  has  a  north-east 
aspect.  The  soil  is  of  lime  and  mari,  mbced  with  sand,,  and 
the  trees  reared  there  are  so  hardened  by  the  operation  of  the 
raw  air  and  cold  weather,  that  they  are  enabled  to  bear  any 
oth^r  climate  with  greater  ease. 

.  Since  the  foundation  of  this  nursery^  in  the  year  18S7,  there 
have  been  about  250,000  fruit  trees  planted  there,  a  great  part 
of  which  were  given  away  from  the  nursery  at  Munich.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  also^  a  seed  nursery  of  70,000 
yards  was  laid  down  and  sown. 

There  are  at  present  about  80,000  young  stocks  of  fruit 
trees,  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  which,  by  their  vigorous 
growth,  fully  recompense  the  planter.  This  nursery  will,  in 
a  few  years,  cover  a  space  of  from  40  to  50  acres.     Apples, 
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pears,  plains,  and  cherries,  grow  in  great  luxuriance  in  this 
place.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Wm.  HlNKERT. 

Bqyal  Nursery^  Munich^  May  8.  1829. 


Art.  TV.      On   Practical  Cooperative  Societies^  as  a  means  of 

.  ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Laborious  Classes^  xvith  some 

Account  of  the  Brighton   Cooperative   Society.     By   I^hilan- 

THROPIST. 

Sir, 

In  the  spirit  of  doing  good,  which  pervades  your  pages, 
allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  a  subject  you  have  never 
yet  handled,  and  are  perhaps  entirely  ignorant  of,  but  which  is 
also  calculated,  like  the  measures  you  recommend,  to  promote 
independence,  virtue,  and  happiness.  The  ground  it  stands 
upon  is  entirely  practical,  and  all  its  merits  consist  in  its  having 
been  reduced  to  practice  in  Brighton:  I  mean,  ^VPracticfu 
Cooperation."  A  society  of  workmen  was  formed  in  Brigh-» 
ton  about  July  1 827,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
fyf  the^  principles  of  Ck)operation,  and  of  reducing  them  to 
practice.  The  principles  are  simply  two :  first,  to  form  a 
common  capital,  by  a  weekly  subscription,  like  a  benefit 
society ;  secondly,  to  employ  that  capital,  in  trade,  and  .in 
giving  work  to  their  own  members. 

Consistendy  with  these  principles,  the  Society  laid  out  their 
subscriptions  in  articles  of  daily  consumption,  which  were 
retailed  to  the  membiers  and  the  public,  giving  the  profits 
to  the  Society.  The  business  was  first  done  by  a  member, 
gratis.  When  it  increased,  so  as  to  take  up  a  person's 
whole  time,  one  member  was  appointed  agent,  with  a  weekly 
salary  of  <Hie  pound,  which,  since  the  Society  has  been  found 
to  prosper,  has  been  increased  to  twenty-five  shillings.  When 
the  common  capital  became  larger  than  the  shop  required, 
they  hired  about  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  about  ten  mile* 
from  Brighton,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  as  a  garden. 
Here  they  now  employ  five  of  their  members  and  one 
lad,  the  son  of  a  member,  as  an  apprentice.  .  As  the  capi* 
tal  increases,  they  will  employ  more,  and  they  will  employ 
them  in  other  trades,  as  well  as  that  of  gardening,  accordingly 
ias  they  appear  to  be  most  profitable ;  the  uUimate  object 
being  to  empl^^y  all  the  4nember8  upon  their  own  capital,  so 
as  to-  reecfivetbemaelvesthewliole  piioduce  of.tl^eir  laboun 
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Here  then  if  they  choose  to  increase  that  labour,  they  will 
increase  the  capital  m  the  same  proportion. 

They  are  now  arrived  at  that  state,  when  they  would  be 

§lad  to  be  joined  by  a  first-rate  gardener,  who  woiud  act  upon 
leir  principles,  as  the  Brighton  market  would  afford  a  return 
for  the  best  skill  and  talents  in  that  line.  If  such  a  man  would 
join  them  with  a  capital  of  twenty  pounds,  they  would  admit 
him  a  member,  find  him  constant  employment,  and  take  his 
201.  as  a  loan,  allowing  him  interest  upon  it.  An  arrangement 
equally  advantageous  to  both  parties.  An  entrance  fee  of  five 
pounds  would  be  required,  as  being  the  present  value  of  one 
share  of  the  common  capitaL 

As  they  have  proceeded,  they  have  found  the  great  advan* 
tage  and  even  necessity  of  knowledge ;  they  have  therefore  a 
small  library,  and  an  evening  school,  both  of  which  are  super- 
intended by  a  member,  who  is  paid  a  small  salary  for  his 
trouble. 

A  society  upon  the  same  principles  is  established  in  London, 
at  No.  2.  Jerusalem  Passage,  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell, 
where  every  information  may  be  obtained,  and  various  publi- 
cations, among  which  may  be  particularly,  mentioned  The 
Associate  and  Tlie  Cooperator :  the  former  published  in  Lon- 
don, the  latter  in  Brighton,  monthly,  at  one  penny  each. 
They  are  also  to  be  had  of  Cowie  and  iStrange,  Paternoster 
Row.  The  Brighton  Society,  S7«  West  Street,  was  the  first 
established :  since  which  there  have  been  upwards  of  seventy 
formed  in  different  places. 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you  upon  this  subject,  had  I  not 
been  firmly  convinced,  by  seeing  this  Socie^  in  operation, 
t)iat  the  principle  is  calculated,  and  even  destined,  to  raLse  the 
working  classes,  out  of  a  state  of  degradation  and  want,  into 
one  of  comfort  and  independence. 

Yours,  &C. 
May  27.  1829.  Philanthropist. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  join  with  us  in  thanking  our 
benevolent  correspondent  for  his  very  interesting  communica- 
tion. We  have  procured  the  Associate  and  the  Cooperator^  and 
have  perused  them ;  and,  viewing  the  associations  as  common 
partnerships  in  trade^  we  do  not  see  why  th^  should  not  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  partnerships  generally  do.  If  they  do  succeed, 
the  labourer  is,  at  any  rate,  laving  out  his  money  and  his  labour 
to  a  greater  advanta^  than  he  could  do  by  any  existing  mode 
of  investment.  At  all  events,  let  it  be  fairly  and  extensively 
tried  and  persevered  in,  till  a  result  b  obtained,  satisfiictory 
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both  in  fact  and  oq  general  principles.  We  should  wish  to 
see  the  plan  carried  into  execution  in  all  towns  and  villages, 
or  wherever  people  of  different  trades  and  pursuits  are  associ- 
ated tc^ther  in  numbers  of  three  or  four  hundred.  It  seems 
to  have  at  once  the  advantage  of  encouraging  industry,  fruga- 
lity, and  the  desire  and  love  of  property.  The  interest  and 
importance  thus  excited  and  produced,  in  the  minds  of  the 
poorest  and  humblest  labourers,  must  be  most  salutary.  A 
man  belonging  to  one  of  these  societies  will  feel  that  he  is  some- 
thing, because  he  has  acquired  some  property,  however  small ; 
and  as  this  property  mav  be  increased  by  skill  and  labour,  as 
well  as  by  chance,  he,  having  a  greater  stake  in  society,  will 
play  a  more  careful  game  himself,  and  will  see  that  the  game  is 
iairly  played  by  others.  No  man  in  any  class  of  socie^  is 
much  to  be  depended  on  who  has  not  som^ property;  who  is 
not  connected  with  his  countrymen  and  his  country  by  some 
other  tie  than  that  of  merely  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
The  natural  desire  of  having  something  we  can  call  our  own,  is 
one  reason  why  the  poorest  men  marry  soonest ;  to  have  a 
wife  and  family,  they  feel,  at  once  renders  them  of  some  import- 
ance, because  they  have  something  belonging  to  them  and 
depending  on  them.  They  can  no  longer  be  esteemed  an 
isolated  point,  or  an  unconnected  fragment,  but  a  perfect 
whole;  and,  as  soon  as  children  are  produced,  a  whole  complete 
in  all  its  parts.  Where  a  young  man  takes  a  saving  turn  in 
early  life,  he  does  not  marry  so  soon,  partly  because  his  savings 
are  something  to  set  his  heart  on,  and  partly  because  every 
day  he  feels  more  and  more  the  importance  attached  to  pro- 
perty. Marriage  he  looks  forward  to  at  a  future  daV)  and  he 
also  looks  to  marrying  some  one,  who^  like  himself,  has  saved 
a  little  property.  The  operation  of  this  principle  in  young 
men  is  thus  a  cause  of  saving  in  the  other  sex,  and,  should  a 
couple  of  young  persons,  who  have  been  saving,  produce 
children,  they  are  likely  to  educate  them,  and  instill  into  them 
the  same  principles.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  keeping  popu- 
lation within  due  limits,  these  Cooperative  Societies  will  not 
be  without  their  use,  and  more  especially  when  they  are  con- 
nected, like  the  Brii^hton  Society,  with  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation ;  for  any  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
laborious  classes,  in  which  this  is  not  included  or  supposed, 
can  only  be  considered  of  temporary  use.  We  reserve  a 
good  deal  more  which  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  till  we 
review  in  a  succeeding  Number  the  two  publications  alluded  to; 
in  the  mean  time,  we  should  be  glad  of  further  information, 
and  of  the  opinions  of  different  readers.—  Cond. 
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Art.  v.  On  the  Irdrodudian  <^ Botany  into  the  Sydem  ^Education 
in  Village  Schooh.     By  Y. 

Sr, 

Numerous  plans  have  of  late  been  pityposed  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  laborioas  classes,  but  some  from  their  gene- 
ralisation affording  nothing  definite  left  the  subject  where 
they  found  it,  and  others  will  never  be  effected  except  in  a 
slate  of  society  widely  different  from  the  present  It  waB» 
perhaps,  to  be  expected,  that  in  the  search  after  perfection 
many  intermediate  improvements  would  be  overlooked ;  yet^ 
still,  the  instruction  of  the  husbandman  in  the  nature  of  the 
objects  of  his  future  occupation  is  one  of  such  obvious  utility^ 
and  so  easy  of  application,  that  the  wonder  is  that  ii  haa 
not  been  adopted  long  ago. 

Botany  is  a  science  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coontry*- 
man  ;  its  objects  are  continually  before  his  ejres;  they  have 
been  the  delight  of  his  childhood,  and,  if  he  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  properties,  may  become  the  solace  of 
his  age.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  system  of  Lin- 
nseus  should  not  be  taught  in  every  village  school  in  the 
kingdom.  If  it  should  be  asked,  where  shall  we  find  mas- 
ters ?  I  would  answer,  make  botanical  knowledge  essential, 
and  men  duly  qualified  will  soon  o£fer  themselves;  while 
the  present  masters  will  ouickly  acquire  a  system,  which 
only  needs  perseverance  ana  the  share  of  intelligence  usually 
bestowed  on  mankind.  As  to  books,  short  catechisms  could 
easily  be  framed  to  teach  the  classes  and  orders ;  and  the 
meanings  of  the  technical  terms  might  be  taught,  as  those 
of  other  words,  by  n^eans  of  spelling-books,  and  with  as 
much  facility.  Cheap  magnifiers  might  be  awarded  to  the 
more  advanced ;  and,  on  completing  their  study,  a  Galpin^s 
Compendium^  or  some  such  work,  which  would  serve  them  fi>r 
a  dictionary  of  plants  all  their  days.  Only  set  the  system  a 
goikig,  and  books  good  and  cheap  will  soon  be  found. 

We  are  told  that  the  Arcadians  were  the  most  savage  of  all 
the  Greeks,  till  Pan  taught  them  music.  We  admire  the 
fable,  let  us  profit  by  the  moral.  I  would  not  counsel  the 
erection  of  schools  of  music  over  the  country,  though  these 
may  one  day  be  thought  as  necessary  as  grammar«>schools  are 
now;  but  I  would  have  music  indirectly  encouraged,  by  re- 
warding the  school  exertions  of  the  children  with  musical  in^* 
struments,  the  boys  with  flutes,  the  girls  with  flage<dets«  All 
have  not  a  musical  ear,  but  many  have  possessed  it,  and  died 
in  ignomnce  of  the  rich  gift  whidi  nature  had  bestowed  upon 
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:diein ;  and  how  much  time  would  have  been  rescued  from  the 
alehouse  and  how  much  money  saved,  if  they  had  known 
the  pleasure  which  even  indifferent  music  can  give  to  a  lonely 
hour ! 

Here^  then,  is  a  plan  which  might  be  put  in  practice  to- 
morrowi  with  equal  gratification  to  the  scholar  and  the  utilita* 
cian,  and  yet  nobody  thinks  of  it  It  is  not  an  improvement 
affecting  separate  bodies  of  artisans,  but  a  whole  population ; 
it  does  not  influence  the  workmanship  of  our  furniture,  or  the 
.iexture  of  our  i4>pareU  but  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  hap- 
piness of  a  whole  pecple.  The  mind  is  dazzled  with  the  pros- 
pect of  its  probable  effects.  Before  half  a  century  should  pass 
awayt  the  moral  face  of  the  country  miffht  be  totally  changed ; 
alehouses  forsaken,  gaming  and  quarrdling  fled  for  ever,  and 
happiness  and  peace  come  to  nmke  their  everlasting  abode 
amongst  us.  And  who  are  the  men  to  carry  this  into  eflfect  ? 
The  men  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  the 
dergyman  and  the  landlord;  the  very  men  who  will  gather 
most  pleasure  from  it,  the  former  in  contemplating  improved 
morals,  the  latter  in  beholding  an  improving  tenantry.  People 
talk  of  pastoral  innocence  and  pastoral  delist,  ^'Sicilian  groves 
and  vales  of  Aready,''  and  yet  never  raise  a  finger  to  make 
their  own  vales  echo  with  melody,  or  to  adorn  their. proves 
with  rustic  elegance.  Surely  our  groves  are  not  to  be  ughUy 
esteemed,  and  we  have  vales  as  sweet  as  Theocritus  ever  sang. 
But  we  choose  to  dream  of  by-gone  days,  and  lament  their 
loss,  forgetting  that  it  is  in-  our  own  power  to  recall  them.  Do 
let  us  stu*  a  little,  let  us  try  to  effect  something  for  lovely  Eng<- 
land  ;  to  form  a  population  fitted  for  its  beauty,  and  subjects 
for  future  idyls  whose  fireshness  and  truth  may  leave  the  Doric 
reed  far  behind. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
June  24.  1829.  Y. 


AxT.  VI.    Hi»U  vnih  regard  to  the  Drying  ofBoUmical  Specimens. 

ByW.D. 

Sir, 
Circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control  have  pre- 
yented  me  firom  sending,  for  the  last  Number  of  vour  Magazine^ 
*^  a  few  hints  with  regard  to  the  drying  of  plants,'^  &c«  In 
my  former  paper  (p.  15.)  I  took  occasion  to  notice  that  all  gar- 
deners should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  drying 
plants,  with  what  parts  of  a  plant  should  in  preference  to 
others  be  selected,  and.  what  was  the  proper  season  foi;  gather- 
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ing  ^pcciiaens ;  let  me  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  hiats  on 
each  oF.  these  points.  The  first  injunction  I  would  give  is 
this,  that  we  should  uniformly  collect  our  plants  in  dry  sun- 
shiny weather ;  because,  in  this  case,  having  much  less  juice^ 
they  preserve  their  colour  and  natural  appearance  much 
better.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ffather  our  specimens  in  wet  or 
damp  weather,  they  almost  ahi^ays  become  black,  and  are 
much  longer  in  drying.  If  the  plant  is  small,  we  should  take 
the  whole  of  it,  root,  stem,  and  flowers,  because  in  many  small 
plants  the  root  forms  the  specific  character.  If,  again,  the 
plant  18  large,  we  should  take  portions  of  it  to  illustrate  all  its 
forms.  We  should  observe  if  it  has  male  and  female  flowersi 
and,  if  so,  we  should  select  specimens  of  both.  Some  parts  of 
plants  are  fertile,  others  barren,  both  should  be  brought  away. 
The  leaves  of  the  root,  stem,  and  branches  sometimes  differ, 
we  should  then  select  specimens  of  alL  Sometimes  in  order 
to  render  plants  portable  we  must  cut  them  into  pieces;  these 
diould,  immediately  on  our  return  home,  be  accurately  glued 
together.  We  often  have  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
corolla  of  some  plants  shuts  immediately  on  the  plant  being 
pulled;    in    that  case  we   should  put  the   plant  into   our 

STtCblio,  as  soon  as  it  is  pulled,  between  two  sheets  of  paper* 
ost  of  our  specimens  we  put  into  a  common  tin  case,  witb 
which  every  gardener  is  well  acquainted;  when  it  is  filled, 
we  can  transfer  our  plants  into  a  large  portfolio.  Or,  if  we 
wish  to  bring  home  many  specimens,  we  should  have  two  flat 
pieces  of  wood  about  two  feet  square,  to  be  lashed  together 
with  belts  and  buckles,  our  specimens  being  separated  by  in«- 
termediate  layers  of  paper. 

Supposing,  now,  diat  we  have  procured  as  many  plants  as 
we  can  conveniently  carry,  let  us  consider  how  they  are  to  be 
dried:  and  here  the  grand  consideration  is,  never  to  be 
sparing  of  paper ;  for,  by  being  liberal  at  first,  we  shall  both 
save  much  trouble,  and  in  the  lonff  run  some  little  expense,  as 
I  can  from  experience  testify.  If  the  plant  is  in  any  degree 
succulent,  and  we  are  sparing  of  our  paper,  it  always  gets  wet, 
and  the  plant  is  spoiled  by  continually  changing  the  paper. 
Tlie  best  kind  of  paper  is  that  called  blotting  paper,  as  it  most 
readily  absorbs  the  moisture ;  but,  as  it  is  expensive,  almost 
any  kmd  of  paper,  except  the  very  coarsest  description,  will 
answer  our  purpose,  such  as  old  newspapers,  &c.  With 
rcffard  to  pressing,  the  best  mode  is  to  have  a  linen  bag  loosely 
filled  with  sand  placed  over  our  specimens.  Above  this 
we  put  one  of  the  boards  already  mentioned,  and  then  above 
it  our  weights  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  linen  bag  is,  that  it  presses  all  parts  of  the 
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plants  alike,  and  gets  down  into  all  die  inequalities*  We 
shoukl  then  dry  rapidly,  the  sooner  perhi4>s  die  better ;  because 
thus  our  specimens  are  best  preserved,  and  the  smaller  the 
heap  is  the  sooner  will  the  drying  be  accomplished.  We 
should  change  our  paper  occasionally.  The  time  which 
plants  take  in  drying  varies.  Thin  dry  plants  take  no  long  time; 
succulent  ones  muc£  longer.  By  taking  off  the  pressure  ooca* 
sionally,  and  exposing  our  specimens  to  the  air  tor  a  little,  we 
perhaps  accelerate  the  drying ;  although  here  we  must  be  very 
careful,  scHne  plants  immediately  shrivelling  and  withering. 
Some  plants  we  find'  so  britde  as  to  bear  no  pressure ;  by 
leaving  these  exposed  till  they  begin  to  wither,  we  find  their 
bear  pressure  well.  Some  parts  of  a  plant  again  will  dry  well, 
others  are  so  brittle  that  they  must  be  left  exposed  for  some 
space.  Some  plants  we  find  so  retentive  of  life  that  weeks, 
nay,  months,  will  not  suffice  to  destroy  their  vital  powers; 
some  of  these  will  then  rot  away,  while  others,  strange  to  say, 
will  take  root  in  the  paper.  Such  refractory  plants  inust  be 
immersed  in  hot  water,  which  instandy  kills  them,  then  they 
will  dry  easily.  Some,  however,  will  not  bear  this'  treatment; 
these  must  be  rubbed  over  with  a  hot  iron,  while  others  must 
even  be  boiled  before  they  can  be  dried.  Almost  all  of  thjs 
family  of  Qrchideae,  and  many  other  plants,  become  quite  black 
by  drying,  while  others  dry  very  variously.  Sea-weeds,  it  must 
be  observed,  being  often  encrusted  with  the  muriate  of  soda, 
which  is  deliquescent,  become  moist  in  our  herbariums,  and 
are  thus  often  spoiled.  These  should  be  well  washed  in  fresh 
water  before  we  attempt  to  dry  them.  Some  plants  with  articu- 
lated leaves  will  cast  off  their  leaves  in  drying,  these  must  be 
glued  on  again.  It  is  uniformly  found,  however,  that  plants, 
even  when  perfecdy  prepared  in  this  way,  will,  in  the  course  of 
years,  lose  their  character  and  appearance  very  much,  although 
care  and  attention  will  long  preserve  them.  Insects  are  very 
destructive  to  our  herbariums,  especially  the  Pthius  jFtir,  a 
litde  beede  which  lavs  its  eggs  in  the  receptacles  of  the  flowers. 
This,  as  well  as  other  insects,  is  expelled  or  killed  by  the 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  mercury,  which  I  have  however 
found,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  the 
contrary,  hurtful  to  several  plants. 

Our  specimens  may  be  arranged  under  any  system  we  choose. 
That  of  Linnaeus  is  perhaps  the  best  for  a  beginner,  and  is 
the  one  which  I  always  follow.  Hoping  that  these  few  hints 
may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  your  rea&rs, 

I  remam.  Sir,  &c. 
Edivburghj  May  21.  1829.  W.D. 
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Amx*  VIL    On  the  Nteetsiiy  and  Adoantage  of  enqidrmg  sdentifi" 
,    caily  into  the  Practices  and  ResuU$  of  Hortteuliure.    By  Joseph 

IIaywabd,  Esq.,  Author  of  The  Science  cf  HorticMure^  and 

other  Works. 

Sir, 
Tm:  grand  object  of  your  Magazine,  of  conrsei  is  to  difibse 
and  extend  the  knowledge  of  horticulture,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  as  it  affords  an  excellent  channel  for  the  com- 
munication of  new  discoveries  and  improvements,  it  must,  if 
properly  supported,  be  a  more  efficient  means  than  any  inder 
pendent  publication.  But,  as  to  what  is  the  proper  mode  of 
supporting  it,  perhaps,  a  difference  of  opinion  may  exist.  We 
know,  among  gardeners,  as  among  all  other  artists,  a  high 
"value  is  placed  on  what  is  called  practical  knowledge,  and  that 
'dieory  is  held  in  contempt ;  if,  however,  in  the  selection  of  your 
'subjects  you  are  so  partially  inclined  towards  your  practical 
'firiends,  as  to  exclude  theory,  it  is  easy  to  show  Uiat  this  is  iar 
from  being  the  best  mode  of  diffiising  knowledge. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  every  operation  of  art  is  grounded  on,  and 
its  effects  determined  by,  some  established  principles  or  laws 
of  nature ;  and  if  these  are  not  understood,  it  cannot  be  under- 
'taken  widi  any  certainty  of  success.     It  must  follow,  then, 
diat  the  only  effectual  mode  of  instructing  one  person  to  per- 
"form  any  operation  of  art,  with  a  view  to  produce  the  same 
'effect  that  has  been  produced  by  others,  is  to  convey  a  know- 
'ledge  of  the  principles  or  laws  of  nature  upon  which  such 
operation  1st  grounded,  and'by  which  the  effect  is  produced  and 
'determined;  in  other  words,  to  explain  the  science  of  the  art 
That  these  truths  are  as  applicable  to  the  subject  before  us, 
'as  they  are  undeniable,  is  i^own  by  the  very  general  opinion 
which  has  always  prevailed,  that  a  knowledge  of  gardening 
cannot  be  obtained  by  books ;  for  what  can  be  assigned  as  the 
^grounds  of  such  an  opinion,  but  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
science  ?     And  proote  enough  may  be  adduced  to  show,  that 
'sd  litde  has  science  been  understood,  or  attended  to,  in  the 
common  practice  of  gardening,  that  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant Operations  exhibit  the  absurdity  of  an  artist  endeavouring 
to  produce  an  effect  by  removing  me  cause,  and  of  preventing 
an  effect  by  establishing  the  cause.     The  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  prove  the  stability  of  any  theory;  or  that  any  ob- 
servations  and  ideas  of  the  results  of  the  combination  of 
the  elements,  or  of  the  effect  of  any  control  exerted  over  the 
action  of  the  laws-  and  -principles  established  by  nature,  for 
the    continuation  and  support   of  the  vegetable  world,  «e 
true  and  just  by  practical  demonstration  (and  which  is  ne- 
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and  ^^Daads  ao  much  paticoce  and  attention)  particularly 
:Wfaea  a  repetition  of  experiments  is  necessary,  that  it  is^ 
perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  few  persons  have  been 
induced  to  undertake  it :  and  as  some  of  even  those  few  have 
given  way  to  impatience,  and  published  their  anticipaiions  of 
results,  instead  of  awaiting  those  of  positive  demonstratioo ;  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  increase  of  books  should  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  the  prejudice  against  them.  But  I  hopei  there 
Jire  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  so  attached  to  the  art  of 
gardenings  as  not  to  be  deterred  from  endeavouring  to  raise  it 
to  its  utmost  state  of  perfection,  and  to  establish  it  on  the 
true  principles  of  science^  by  any  required  patience  or  labo» 
rious  attention. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  otgects  of  difficnh; 
mental  attainment,  as  well  as  corporeal,  those  which  appeared 
to  require  more  than  Newtonian  powers,  to  insure  success  to 
the  efforts  of  any  one  person,  have^  by  the  united  eacertions  ef 
a  number,  been  attained  with  comparative  ease ;  and  that  it  is 
by  such  means,  and  the  liberal  communicaUons  of  the  students 
and  artists,  that  some  of  the  most  important  sciences  have  betti 
established.  I,  therefore,  as  an  advocate  of  science,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  garden,  take  leave  to  propose  to  you»  to 
invite  your  subscribers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  diacovery 
and  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  dkflPerent  effects  produced 
by  the  practice  of  gardening,  by  putting  certain  operations  and 
applications  under  a  regular  course  of  demonstrative  experih- 
ments,  and  communicating  their  observations  and  ideas  thiougk 
your  Magazine,  for  the  examination  and  discussion,  of  your 
readers,  as  the  best  means  to  establish  a  system  of  practice  <hi 
the  principles  of  science ;  and  I  most  willingly  offer  you  my  beat 
services  to  support  such  a  plan.  I  presume  X  am  not  unknown 
to  you  as  the  author  of  a  work  puUished  with  a  view  to  establish 
the  art  of  gardening  on  the  principles  of  science ;  a&dt  although 
I  know  tb^t  my  doctrines  have  not  been  very  kindly  received 
by  the  generality  of  gardeners,  I  also  know,(that  they  ha(ve  ham 
thought  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  some  of  the  most  emiwit 
patrons  of  horticulture;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  opposition  and  ne^eot  theyhave  met  with,  have  arisen^more 
from  their  not  beiiig  understood,  and  from  preiudieeand  salt 
interest,  than  from  any  proofs  luiving  been  adduced  of  their 
insufficiency.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  my 
book  having  failed  to  become  popular,  or  of  my  plans  not 
havinff  been  more  generally  a^pted,  it  can.soarcefy  be  «s* 
pected  that  any  will  deny  the  importance  of  my  objttrt*  As^ 
however,  it  is  well  known  that  .gardeners  in  general  have  a 
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great  ayersion  to  theorists ;  and  as  it  may  be  feared  that,  from 
want  of  attentioni  many  of  them  are  i^t  to  confound  science 
with  theory,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  proceed  farther, 
to  offer  a  brief  explanation  or  definition  of  the  terms,  art,  theory, 
and  science,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other ;  and  by  thus 
clearing  the  avenues,  and  exhibiting  the  object  of  pursuit  in  a 
dear  point  of  view,  we  may  possibly  prevent  any  obstructions 
in  our  progress  being  raised  by  arrogance  and  self-interest. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  <*  Every  production  of  nature  and  of  art 
is  the  effect  of  some  cause ;  '*  that  is  to  say,  that  all  such  objects 
are  produced  by  a  combination  of  certain  elementary  substances, 
brought  together  and  upheld,  or  separated  and  kept  apart,  by 
certain  established  principles  or  laws  of  nature ;  and,  conse- 
quently, those  elementary  substances  and  the  principles  or 
laws  of  nature  are  the  cause,  and  the  result  of  the  combination 
or  separation,  the  efiect  It  is  evident,  then,  that  before  any 
efiect  can  be  produced,  tlie  cause  must  be  established ;  and 
before  any  effect  can  be  prevented,  or  made  to  cease,  the  cause 
must  be  removed ;  and  that  before  we  can  undertake  to  esta- 
blish or  remove  a  cause,  we  must  comprehend  it.  A  discovery 
of  the  cause  must  be  the  work  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  a 
notion  of  the  cause,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  only,  constitutes 
theory.  But  when  a  theory  has  been  submitted  to  practical 
demonstration,  and  thus  established  as  just  and  true,  it  con- 
stitutes science.  The  act  of  selecting  and  combining  or  se- 
parating the  elementary  principles,  and  of  directing  and  con- 
trolling the  action  and  application  of  the  principles  or  laws  of 
nature,  or  the  making  of  the  practical  demonstration,  consti- 
tutes art. 

To  establish  science  then,  the  united  powers  of  the  theorist 
and  the  artist  are  required ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
kept  at  variance,  it  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  extension  of  know- 
lec^e,  the  theorist  and  the  artist  should  be  brought  to  act  in 
fri€»dly  unison.  The  mind  of  man  is  ever  ready  to  suggest 
theories,  but  its  conceptions  are  not  always  correct,  and,  there- 
fore, the  artist  who  sufiers  himself  to  be  led  into  a  too  ready 
adoption  of  all  must,  undoubtedly,  often  be  misled,  and  morti- 
fied and  disappointed :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artbt  who 
attains  his  art,  merely  by  imitating  the  actions  of  another, 
must  always  work  in  uncertainty  and  darkness.  Whatever 
reasons  artists  may  have  for  despising  theorists,  those  who 
not  only  suggest  the  theory,  but  bestow  the  necessary  trouble 
and  labour  to  make  the  practical  demonstrations,  and  com- 
municate the  results  to  the  public,  must  surely  be  con- 
sidered as  entided  to  their  respectfol  attention,  lo  establish 
truth,-  it  must  be  necessary  to  attack^and  expose  errors,  where- 
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ever  they  are  found  to  exist;  for,  as  it  has  been  justly  said, 
there  never  was  an  imperfection  removed  by  portraying  per- 
fection. All  persons,  therefore,  who  undertake  such  a  task, 
must  often  appear  invidious,  and  be  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
vindictive  feelings;  and  much  of  this  I  have  encountered: 
but,  conscious  of  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  trusting  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  importance  of  the  object  is  sufficiently 
great  to  supersede  personal  feelings,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vite your  subscribers  to  join  me  in  my  endeavours ;  and  if  they 
will  do  me  the  fiivour  to  give  my  observations  their  attention, 
I  promise,  that  whatever  observations  they  may  be  inclined  to 
make  on  my  conclusions,  shall  be  met  with  all  due  candour 
and  courtesy,  and  replied  to  with  readiness.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  my  former  writings  must  admit,  that,  if  I  am 
right,  the  general  practice  of  gardening  must  have  been,  and 
now  is,  most  egreffiously  wrong ;  however,  leaving  this  to  any 
future  discussion  Siat  may  be  called  for,  I  shall  make  my  first 
essay  on  the  nature  of  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  best  method 
of  preparing  it;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  on 
the  subject,  I  hope  my  observations  will  prove  to  be  sufficiently 
original  and  important  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  your  readers. 

Althoii^h  many  of  our  most  eminent  chemists  have  been 
long  since  engaged  in  discovering  the  cause  of  fertility,  and 
the  means  ot  producing  and  restoring  it  to  the  earth  when 
exhausted,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  nave  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing any  improved  system  of  practice.  In  these  observa- 
tions, however,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  in 
the  least  to  depreciate  their  labours;  1  am  ready  to  allow, 
that  without  the  application  and  exertion  df  the  superior  abi- 
lities of  the  chemists  of  the  present  day,  and  the  discoveries 
they  have  been  enabled  to  make,  the  science  of  horticulture 
must  ever  have  remained,  as  it  appears  to  me  ever  to  have 
been,  very  indistinct  and  obscure.  The  extraordinary  powers 
of  decomposition  and  analysis  acquired  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
his  contemporaries,  have  enabled  them  to  make  such  demon- 
stratiiMQS,  as,  at  one  view,  clearly  show  that  it  must  have  been 
impossible  for  their  predecessors  ever  to  have  acquired  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  elementary  substances  combined  in  the 
formation  of  the  different  productions  of  nature ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  must  have  been  alike  impossible  for  them  to  have 
established  the  art  of  horticulture,  or,  indeed,  of  chemistry,,  on 
the  principles  of  science.  But,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
done,  it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  one  of  its  most  eminent 
pvofewors,  that  the  science  of  chemistry  is  far  from  beingoom- 
plete;  and^  whateverimprovements  may  have  been  made  of  laley 
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it  euiDot  be  doubced  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  to  make  the 
science  of  horticultiire  complete.  It  is  not  a  recent  discovery, 
that  the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters-  impart  fertility  to  the  earth ;  nor  that  die  same  oper- 
ations and  applications  of  manure,  being  made  and  performed 
on  diflRsrent  lands,  would  produce  diflferentefiects ;  and  it  must 
ahrajrs  have  been  desirable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  dif> 
ference.  But  as  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  as  well  as  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  are  all  combined  to  produce  the  differ- 
ent efiects,  the  cause  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  any 
other  means,  than  by  ascertaining  what  elementary  substances 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables,  and  also  what  elements 
are  contained  in  the  other  compound  substances;  and  then, 
by  comparison,  we  may  discover  what  part  of  these  elements 
coohl  be  fiimisfaed  by  each,  or  either,  of  the  compound  sub- 
stances, and  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  one  could  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  other ;  and  as  this  could  only  be 
done  by  a  decomposition  and  analysis  of  all  the  different  sub- 
stances concerned  in  vegetation,  it  could  not  have  been  effected 
by  our  ancestors. 

These  important  operations,  however,  have  been  performed 
by  the  chemists  of  the  present  day;  and  the  following  re- 
sults appear  to  be  generally  admitted  to  be  just :  -^  The  earth 
is  a  compound  of  various  metallic  oxides,  but  as  it  is  not 
found  to  exist  in,  or  to  afiect,  v^^etables,  in  any  other  state 
than  as  argil  or  clay,  silex  or  flint,  and  limestone  and  mag- 
nesia, it  1ms  not  been  thought  necessary  to  push  the  ana- 
lysis further.  Water  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  air  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
All  v^etabie  substances  are  proved  to  be  formed  by  a  combin- 
ation ^hydrogen,  oxysen,  carbon,  and  eardi ;  and  animal  sub- 
stances ave  a  compound  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  earth.  By  a  comparison  of  the  elements  forming  these 
compound  substances,  it  ajqiears  that  the  earth  and  water 
eoutain,  and  ai«  capable  of  supplying,  all  that  is  required  for 
the  composition  of  vegetables,  except  carbon;  and  that  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  in  and  on 
the  earth,  carbon  is  fomished.  It  must  be  concluded  then, 
Aat  carbon  is  die  nutritive  principle,  or  the  elen>mt  whose 
absence  or  presence  determines  the  fertility  of  the  soQ;  and 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  earth  jmd  water  only. 

The  neatt  object  to  be  considered  must  be,  what  caiixin  is,  and 
bowi  and  in  what  state,  it  is  to  be  obtained  and  made  available 
to  plants ;  and  iierein  we  find  the  cbemi8ts\at  &ult :  for  all  we 
kam  Snm^  diem  is,  that  carbon  takes  its  name  froin  coal,  of 
wUeh^t  4f>pears  to  4>e  t|ie  basis,  but  Aom  its  affinity:  for  odier 
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snb6talices,  and  particularly  for  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  fluises, 
it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  pure  and  separate  state,  and  Uiat  it 
cannot  be  exhibited,  or  its  existeqce  proved,  by  any  other  man- 
ner than  by  its  effects.  Before  any  jadgment  could  be  formed  as* 
to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  and  applying  carbon  as  food  for 
plants,  it  must  have  been  necessary  to  ascertain  what  capacitie9 
are  possessed  by  plants  for  feeding,  or  supplying  themselves 
with  nutriment;  and  to  do  this,  plants  have  been  submitted  ta 
anatomical  examination,  aided  by  die  solar  microscope,  and  it 
appears  that  they  are  ilimished  with  no  other  organs  of  sup*' 
ply  than  the  roots,  and  those,  being  covered  by  a  fine  sponge* 
like  substance,  cannot  take  into  their  bodies,  or  consume,  any 
thing  that  is  not  in  a  perfect  state  of  solution,  and  blended 
with  water ;  and  thb  conclusion  has  been  confirmed  by  many- 
direct  experiments.  Hence  it  must  be  obvious,  that,  to  fiiiw 
nish  the  earth  with  the  nutritive  principle,  it  is  not  suflicient 
to  supply  carbon,  or  any  substance  containing  carbon  in  a  crude 
and  insoluble  state ;  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  solution^' 
in  water,  or  to  a  state  capable  o(  being  dissolved  by  wat^^ 
before  it  can  be  appropriated  by  plants ;  and  here,  again,  the 
chemists  are  at  a  stand.  The  only  sdution  of  carbon  which* 
they  exhibit  is  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carburetted  hydro- 
gen eas,  and  thb  has  been,  by  some,  considered  to  be  the  food- 
of  plants ;  but  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  carbcm  in  thir 
state  cannot  be  made  available  to  plants. 

Although,  then,  the  chemists  have  made  us  acquainted  witb 
the  elements  of  all  those  compound  substances,  which  are  !•»» 
quired  to  be  brought  together  in  the  cultivation  of  vecetables^ 
and  thus  have  enabled  us  to  determine  that  carbon  is  the  grand- 
fertilising  principle,  our  powers  are  not  much  increased  by 
such  discoveries ;  as,  after  all,  we  arer  left  to  do  that  whmt 
gardeners  have  ever  done,  —  that  is,  to  supply  the  earth  with/ 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  leave  it  te  miture  to  prepare 
and  reduce  the  carbon  to  a  proper  state  for  the  sustenanee  ef 
plants.  And,  notwithstanding  it  is  proved  that  carbon  is  the 
fertilising  principle,  and  that  it  can  -only  be  fiiraished  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substamoes,  k  is  wdl 
.  known  that  the  result  of  such  decompositions,  when  produced 
under  certain  circumstances,  will  not  impart  fertility ;  whieh^ie 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  residuum  of  animal  and  vegeCiH 
ble  matters,  decomposed  deep  under  the  earth,  or  'in-stagnant 
water.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  some  otfier  principle  must  be 
combined  with  carlxHi)  to  render  it  available  te  plants  ^and^ 
therefore,  die  discovery  of  this  principle  most  bean  object  ef 
equal  value  to  that  which  has  been  discovered  inearbon.  JAtnd 
here,,  tfigpin,*  it  -may  be  observed,  the  iihemitfls'  kave'>«et  Me* 
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ceeded  in  clearly  explaining  such  principle.  But,  although  the 
chemists  have  not  made  us  acquainted  with  any  better  means 
of  supplying  the  necessary  quantity  of  carbon,  than  that  of 
oollectinff  and  accumulating  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  reduced  by  the  processes  of  nature;  nor  of 
the  principle  required  to  make  carbon  available  as  food  for 
plants ;  thev  have  taught  us,  that,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  affinity  of  one  substance  for  another,  we 
may  so  control  and  direct  the  decomposition,  as  not  only  to 
hasten  it,  and  prevent  the  loss  of  carbon  by  its  combination 
with  tlie  gases,  but,  by  observing  the  effect  of  certain  combin- 
ations, we  may  exert  such  an  influence  as  will  convert  decom- 
posed vegetable  and  animal  matters,  from  an  inert,  into  an  active 
and  avaibble  state ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  discovenr  of 
the  principle  or  element  required  to  be  combined  with  carbon 
to  render  it  effective. 

It  is  known,  that  when  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
deprived  of  life,  and  lefl  to  nature,  a  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  by  what  is  called  fermentation ;  and  it  appears, 
that,  during  the  process  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  carbon 
is  liberated  in  the  ^eatest  quantity,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
that  is  best  appropriated  as  food  for  plants ;  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  a  part  of  the  carbon,  which  is  liberated  by  this  pro- 
cess, unites  to  oxygen,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  a 
part  also  unites  wi£  hydrogen,  and  forms  carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas ;  and,  when  in  this  state,  the  carbon  is  dissipated  and 
k>st  to  the  plants.  To  prevent  diis  loss,  and,  as  they  say,  at 
the  same  time  to  facilitate  putrefaction,  the  chemists  recommend 
the  addition  of  quicklime  to  the  fermenting  mass ;  but  in  this, 
I  conceive,  they  are  under  a  mistake ;  for,  the  formation  of  car- 
buretted hydrogen  gas  being  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
putre&ction,  any  substance  that  will  prevent  such  formation 
must  be  considered  as  obstructing  the  putrefactive  fertnent- 
ation.  Quicklime,  added  to  a  fermenting  substance,  will  no 
doubt  hasten  its  dissolution,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  such  a  decomposition  can- 
not be  synonymous  with  putrefaction.  And  further,  although 
quicklime  will  hasten  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  v^^ 
taUe  matter  and  retain  the  carbon,  it  will,  at  the  same  time, 
form  other  compounds,  which  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and, 
therefore,  although  it  prevents  one  loss,  it  will  occasion  an- 
other, and  a  greater.  But,  if  lime  be  slaked  before  it  be  added 
to  the  fermenting  matters,  it  wUl  equally  facilitate  its  decom- 
position, and  form  other  compositions  that  will  be  perfectly 
soluble.  Yet,  however  powerful,  as  an  agent  in  vegetation, 
lime  may  be^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  wat  when  properly 
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applied,  and  under  certain  circamstances,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  beneficial  effects ;  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  not  the  most  efficient  that  is  produced  by  fire ;  nor 
that  which  acts  with  the  greatest  facility,  in  imparting  to  inert 
carbonaceous  matter  the  active  principles  of  fertility. 

With  a  view  to  discover  this,  and  thereby  the  means  of 
preparing  a  substance  that  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  thus 
be  capable  of  supplying  plants  with  the  requisite  nourishment, 
without  awaiting  the  result  of  the  usual  process  of  natural 
decomposition  by  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  or  of  being 
under  the  necessity  of  stirring  up  the  earth,  or,  when  in  pots, 
of  changing  the  soil,  and  thus  disturbing  the  roots,  I  made  a 
great  number  of  experiments ;  and  the  substance  which  I  found 
to  be  the  most  efficient  in  every  respect,  in  imparting  those 
principles  to  the  soil,  which  is  requisite  to  sustain  plants  in 
health  and  vigour,  was  the  serum,  or  watery  part  of  blood, 
which  separates  from  the  clotted  part,  or  crassamentum,  after 
it  has  been  a  few  days  taken  from  an  animal.  This  substance, 
diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  applied, 
by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to 
saturate  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  the  roots,  enabled  plants  of 
every  description  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  when 
planted  in  a  soil  perfectly  destitute  of  carbonaceous  matter,  to 
attain  the  utmost  size  to  which  I  had  ever  seen  them  grow  in 
the  most  luxuriant  soil ;  and  such  plants  were  thus  brought  to 
fructify  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  with  greater  vigour,  than 
by  any  other  means,  or  supply  of  food.     1  he  solid,  or  clotted 

Eart  of  the  blood  could  not  be  made  available,  until  reduced 
y  decomposition ;  and  as  the  putrefactive  fermentation  was 
unavoidably  attended  with  obnoxious  effluvia,  I  at  first  re« 
duced  it  by  lime,  but  although  thus  rendered  soluble,  and 
productive  of  fertility,  it  was  not  so  much  so  as  the  serum. 
Desirous  of  ascertaining  what  peculiar  principle  was  contained 
in  the  serum  that  was  not  in  the  crassamentum,  and  what 
created  the  difference  in  those  substances,  I  prevailed  on  an 
eminent  chemist  to  analyse  the  blood  of  an  ox,  and  the  result 
was  as  follows :  -— 

The  lerum  contained  The  crassamentum  contained 
Water            -       8784  parts  Water  -        5680  parts 

Albumen        -         980  Albumen        -       1400 

Alkaline  salts  236  Fibrine  -       S400 


in  every    io,ooo 


Colouring  matter    580 


in  eveiy    1 0,000 


The  difference,  then,  in  these  two  substances  appears  to  be 
diatthe  crassamentum  contains  no  alkaline  salts,  and  the  serum 
Vol.  v.  — No.  21.  dd  ,        ' 
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x)o  fibf  ine.  Hence,  ooncluding  that  the  aUudine  salts  must 
be  the  medium  of  solution,  I  added  potash,  in  the  proportioti 
of  alkaline  salt  and  water  contained  in  the  aeruin,  to  the  eras* 
samentum,  and  stirring  it  occasionallj  for  eight  or  ten  dliys, 
I  found  the  greater  part  dissolved,  and  then  drawing  o£P  Uie 
liquid  part,  and  appljring  it  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  the 
serum,  it  proved  to  be  equally  efficient  And  as  the  potassa 
did  not  appear  so  capable  of  efiectinff  a  complete  solution  of 
the  clot,  I  added  some  slaked  lime^  wnich  answered  the  pur* 
pose,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  a  state  of  solution.  Having 
by  a  variety  of  experiments  with  alkaline  salts,  been  led  to 
conclude^  that  as  they  imparted  no  fertility  to  soils  that  were 
destitute  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  that  this  requisite  prin* 
ciple  in  the  food  of  plants,  and  contained  in  the  serum,  must 
be  furnished  by  the  albumen,  I  referred  to  the  analysis  of  this 
substance,  to  ascertain  the  elements  of  its  composition,  which 
are  as  follows :  -— 

Albumen  contains  Flbrinecontfuns 

Carbon        -  ss   parU  Carbon        -  59^  parU 

Oxygen         -  24  Oxygen        -  19| 

Hydrogen     -           7  J  Hydrogen    -  7 

Nitrogen       -  15^  Nitrogen     -  20 

in  every  100  in  etery  XOO 

Here  we  not  only  have  a  proof  that  carbon  is  the  variablie 
substance,  and  that  its  absence  or  presence  determines  the 
d^ee  of  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  we  also  discover  the  most 
efficient  principle  or  agent  for  rendering  it  avulable  to  plants, 
and  such  as  appears  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  nature, 
which  is  alkaline  salt.  The  alkaline  salts  have,  no  doubt,  been 
occasionally  noticed  as  being  productive  of  fertility,  but  as  their 
principles  of  action  were  either  not  understood,  or  not  properly 
defined,  their  utility  has  never  been  established.  I  have  never 
seen  alkaline  salts  described  as  necessary,  or  valuable,  ingre- 
dients in  the  food  of  plants,  in  any  chemical  work.  We  know 
that  alkaline  salts  are  the  production  of  vegetables,  but,  as  has 
been  observed,  the  result  of  actual  experiment  proves  th^t  al- 
kaline salts  do  not  impart  fertility  to  U^e  soils  that  are  destitute 
of  carbonaceous  matter ;  and  bv  the  recent  .experiments  of 
Sir  Humphry  Jbavv,  it  appears  that  alkaline  salts  are  not,  as 
they  were  previously  considered  to  be,  elementary  substances, 
but  compounds,  formed  of  a  metallic  substance  and  oxygen ; 
and  that  such  metallic  substance  has  such  an  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, that  it  cannot  exist  in  a  separate  state  in  contact  with 
water.  Any  idea,  then,  that  alknUne  salts  are  reduced  to  their 
elements,  aind  thus  taken  up  by  plants,  must  not  be  entertained. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  alkaUne 
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salts  in  y^jetables,  or  (at  their  influence  on  Tegetation,  ^Hieti 
blended  with  carbon ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  oUier  cases,  al- 
diough  we  find  it  impossible  to  divulge  all  the  secret  move- 
-ments  of  nature,  we  may  be  amply  rewarded  for  our  study  o^ 
.-and  attention  to,  her  laws  and  principles ;  as  we  are  not  Only 
thereby  enabled  to  account  for  the  efiect  of  many  important 
t]perations  which  have  been  hitherto  oonducted  in  uncertainty, 
but  we  may  find  the  means  of  increasing  our  powers  of  fertil* 
ising  the  earth,  in  a  twofold  degree.  By  the  reducing  vege^ 
tables  to  ashes  by  fire,  alkaline  salts  are  produced ;  hence,  then, 
may  be  traced  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  fire  in  fertilising 
]and,  which  is  fevind  to  be  different  in  different  situations ;  fer, 
ft  is  evident,  that  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
vegetable  and  inert  carbonaceous  matter,  contained  in  the  soil 
aubmitted  to  the  influence  (rf*  fire,  must  be  its  fertilising  efiecCs. 
Stable  litter  is  found,  in  the  usual  process  of  cultivation,  to 
afford  a  more  eflicient  compost  than  any  other  combination  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  and  this  may  be  traced  to  the 
unne  of  the  horse,  which  is  blended  with  the  straw.  The  supe- 
rior fermentative  qualities  of  stable  litter,  over  all  other  matters 
usually  collected  for  generating  heat,  may  also  be  traced  to 
the  urine  of  the  horse;  and  is  accounted  for  bv  the  urine 
being  found  to  contain  more  alkaline  salts  than  that  of  bul- 
locks.    Thus,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the 

Urine  of  the  horac  contains  Urine  of  the  cow  contains 

CflstiotiftUOf  lime  -    11  parts.  Phomfaate  <yf  linre  -      5  parts. 

Alkaline  salts  •    42  AlkafinesalU  -    £4 

Mica  -  -      7  Mica  -  -      4 

"Water  and  mucilage  940  Water  and  mucilage  969 

in  every  lOOO  in  every  looo 

Hence  it  may  be  seen  why  the  urine  of  the  horse  is  more 
fertilising  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  why  a  compost  made  of 
the  dung  and  urrne  of  those  animals  combined  should  be  more 
fertiltsing  than  either,  when  applied  to  the  land  in  n  separate 
state,  and  which  is  always  found  to  be  the  case.  The  facts 
being  as  i^tated,  it  must  readily  occur  to  every  person,  that 
an  immense  saving  may  be  made,  and  a  great  accumulation 
of  the  fertilising  principle,  by  -coHccting  and  appropriating 
die  urine  of  animals,  and  blending  Jt  with  their  dung  and 
other  vegetable  matters,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  drain  off 
to  waste,  as  it  commonly  is,  from  stables  and  cattle  yards.  It 
ttust  be  obvious,  that  if  the  refuse  vegetable  products  of  the 
garden  and  House  be  collected  and  placed  in  a  shallow  pit  or 
reservoir,  amd  the  slop^bncket  emptied  on  it,  or,  when  decom- 
|iosed,  some  alkaline  salts  or  slaked  lime  be  added,  a  much' 
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nuMre  efficient  mass  of  manure  may  be  obtained,  than  by  the 
usual  method  of  disposing  of  it ;  or  by  digging  it  into  the  soil 
in  a  green  or  undecomposed  state.  Notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  about  excluding  the  air  and  rain  from  ferment- 
ing composts,  it  will  be  found,  that  when  the  means  are  pro* 
vided  for  preventing  the  running  off  of  the  liquid,  and  that  no 
other  water  be  added  than  such  rain  as  may  fall  on  the  surface 
of  the  dunff^heap,  it  will  have  lost  nothing  of  its  value  by  ex- 
cess of  moisture. 

From  what  is  here  explained  as  to  the  application  of  blood 
to  plants,  it  must  be  seen,  that  the  barely  supplying  a  plant 
wiln  nutritious  matter,  is  not  enough  to  insure  a  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  prolific  growth;  as  such efiects depend  upon  the 
proportion  of  matter,  and  the  time,  or  season,  and  manner  of 
applying  it.  This,  therefore,  requires  to  be  duly  understood, 
and  shw  form  the  subject  of  a  future  paper  from, 

Sir,  yours,  jcc.  Joseph  Hayward. 
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Soils,     By  G.W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Great  Totham,  Essex. 

{Continued  from  p.  132.) 

Two  hundred  grains  are  as  eligible  a  quantity  of  any  soil  to 
analyse  as  can  be  selected.  Previously  to  analysis,  a  proportion 
should  have  been  kept,  slightly  covered,  in  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  a  room  for  several  days',  to  allow  it  to  part  with  all  the  moisture 
that  can  be  obtained  n-om  It  by  mere  atmospheric  exposure. 
Two  hundred  grains  of  the  soil  thus  dried,  should  then  be 
placed  on  a  small  plate,  and  held,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
pincers,  over  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  with  a  small 
shaving  of  deal  upon  it,  until  this  shaving  tN^ins  to  scorch. 
The  process  is  then  to  cease,  and  the  loss  of  weight,  sustained 
by  the  soil  being  thus  dried,  ascertained.  We  will  suppose 
it  amounts  to  30^  grains.  The  residue  must  then  be  gently 
triturated  in  a  mortar,  which  properly  should  be  of  agate, 
and  sifted  through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin ;  what  remains  in 
the  muslin  will  consist  of  stones  and  v^etable  fibres;  the 
weight  of  these  must  be  ascertained,  and  this  we  will  suppose 
amounts  to  15^  and  5  grains  respectively.  The  stones  must 
be  examined  by  dropping  some  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
upon  them;  if  they  effervesce,  they  contain  chalk;  if  no^ 
they  are  silicious  and  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass, 
and  will  feel  gritty;  or  they  are  clay  stones,  will  feel  soft, 
and  be  with  little  difficulty  cut  with  a  knife.     That  part  which 
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passed  through  the  muslin  must  now  be  boiled  in  a  small  tea- 
cup full  of  clean  water,  for  about  five  minutes ;  being  allowed  to 
cool,  and  a  piece  of  clean  blotting  paper,  previously  dried 
before  the  fire  and  its  weight  ascertained,  employed  to  strain 
the  liquor  through,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  every  particle  of 
the  soil  into  the  stramer  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  by  repeated  washings  with  clean  water.  When  the 
liquor  is  all  strained  away,  place  the  blotting  paper  on  a  plate 
over  the  candle,  with  a  shaving  of  deal  on  the  plate,  and  dry  it 
until  the  shaving  begins  to  scorch.  When  perfectly  dry,  weigh 
the  whole ;  and  then,  the  weight  of  the  paper  being  subtracted, 
the  weight  of  the  residue,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of 
matter  dissolved  by  the  water,  will  be  afforded ;  this,  which 
consists  of  salts  and  vegetable  extract,  we  will  suppose,  amounts 
to  4^  trains.  The  watery  solution  must  be  carefully  set  on 
one  sioe,  and  the  analysis  of  the  solid  parts  proceeded  with* 
Half  an  ounce,  by  measure,  of  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt) 
must  be  poured  upon  this  in  a  saucer,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  full  an  hour,  being  occasionally  stirred  with  a  piece  of 
glass  or  porcelain ;  this  must  now  be  strained  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  as  before,  the  matter  left  upon  it 
being  frequently  washed  with  clean  water,  and  the  washings 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  paper  to  mingle  with  the  other 
acid  liquor;  the  matter  left  upon  the  paper  being  perfectly 
dried  and  weighed,  and  the  loss  ascertained,  we  will  suppose 
this  to  be  20  grains.  Into  the  liquor  must  be  dropped,  gra- 
dually, a  solution  of  prussiate  of  iron.  The  blue  precipitate 
which  this  will  occasion,  beinc  collected  by  filtering  through 
paper,  ahd  washed  as  before,  heated  red-hot  by  means  of  an 
iron  spoon  in  the  fire,  and  then  weighed,  we  will  suppose  it 
to  weigh  2^  grains;  this  is  oiude  of  iron.  This  cfeducted^ 
from  the  20  previously  ascertained  to  be  in  the  solution,  leaves. 
17i  ffrains,  which  may  be  considered  as  carbonate  of  lime 
(chalk),  though  probably  with  the  admixture  of  a  little  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  The  solid  matter  must  now  be  heated  to 
redness  in  a  spoon,  until  upon  cooling  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  black;  this  must  then  be  weighed,  and  the  loss  noted ;^ 
that  loss  consisted  of  animal  and  v^table  matters,  we  will 
suppose  it  amounted  to  7  grains.  The  remainder  must  be 
boiled  for  about  two  hours  with  2  drachms,  by  measure,  qf 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  8  drachms  of  water,  and,  when 
cooled,  strained  through  blotting  paper  as  before  and  washed; 
when  dried  at  a  red  heat  in  the  iron  spoon,  the  loss  sustained 
will  be  alumina  (clay);  what  remains  will  be  silica  (flint). 
We  will  suppose  the  first  to  weigh  1 5  grains,  and  the  latter 
102^  grains. 
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The  analysis  will  then  stand  thus:  -— 


Water 

-      30-5 

Stones  and  coane  Sand 

•       15-5 

Vegetable  Fibres 

Saline  Matters            -             -             - 

Sr 

4-5 

Oxide  of  Iron 

a-5 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

-        17-5 

Decompobing  Matter,  destructible  by  Heat 

?• 

Alumina                -                -                - 

IS* 

SiUca            ... 

-     102*5 

200' 


The  first  watery  lixiviation,  employed  to  obtain  the  saline 
matter,  may  now  be  evaporated  to  dryness ;  if  of  a  brown 
colour,  it  is  chiefly  vegetable  extract;  if  of  a  whitish  colour,  ir 
is  principally  saline,  and  probably  consists  of  chloride  of 
sodium  (common  salt),  with  the  admixture  of  a  little  sulphatef 
of  lime  (gypsum). 

The  above  mode  of  analysis  I  have  made  as  dimple  as 
possible,  and  it  requires  no  other  apparatus  than  a  set  of  grain 
scales  and  weights,  a  little  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and 
some  prussiate  of  potash,  the  whole  of  which,  sufficient  for 
examining  every  soil  upon  a  large  estate,  may  be  obtained 
for  thirty  shillings. 

In  the  above  are  no  processes  requiring  adroitness  in  the 
manipulation,  extreme  nicety  in  the  operation,  or  the  prac^ 
tised  eye  of  science  and  experience  to  conduct.  All  is  simple, 
requiring  nothing  but  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  care- 
fulness, and  the  common  sense,  of  the  experimenter. 

The  portion  of  soil  which  it  is  proposed  to  analyse,  should 
be  taken  at  about  three  inches  from  the  surface.  Neither 
should  the  surface  soil  only  be  examined,  but  the  substratum 
also.  For  it  often  will  occur  that  the  subsoil  is  of  a  better 
staple  than  that  which  reposes  on  it ;  or  is  of  a  quality  that 
is  capable  of  correcting  some  deficiency  in  it.  Thus  a  light 
silicious  soil  will  often  lie  upon  a  stratum  abounding  in 
alumina,  which,  by  digging  or  trenching,  may  be  brought  to 
the  surface  and  mingle?  with  it. 

The  foregoing  plan  of  analysis,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not 
one  so  particular  as  a  practised  chemist  would  pursue ;  but  it 
is  one  easy,  and  capable  of  affording  all  the  facts  usually 
requited  to  be  known  by  a  cultivator:  viz.  the  moisture- 
retaining  power  of  a  soil;  the  quantity  of  soluble  and  decom* 
posable  matter  it  contains ;  and  the  proportions  of  its  earthy 
constituents. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  a  great  deal  of  information 
may  be  compendiously  obtained,  by  ascertaining  the  specific 


mvity  c^  a  soil,  but  of  this^  could  never  feel  conviction. 
That  a  peat  soil,  that  is,  one' containing  a  great  excess  of 
vegetable  matter,  is  much  lighter  in  weight  than  such  as 
contain  more  of  earthy  constituents,  is  certain;  but  such 
do  not  require  their  specific  gravity  to  be  taken  to  detect 
them.  If  a  soil  is  but  rather  above  or  under  the  average 
specific  gravity,  I  do  not  see  how  the  knowledge  of  that  can 
4letermine  whether  the  excess  of  weight  arises  from  silica  or 
carbonate  of  lime;  or  the  deficiency  of  weight,  from  vegetable 
matters,  alumina,  or  other  light  constituent.  The  specific 
gravity  of  silica  is  2*66;  of  carbonate  of  lime  2*7  ;  of  alumina 
only  2.  rThe  unproductiveness  of  a  soil  usually  arises  from 
the  excess  of  some  one  of  the  usual  constituents  which  are  enu-* 
merated  in  the  foregoing  imaginary  analysis,  rather  than  from 
the  admixture  of  any  foreign  substance  prejudicial  to  vegetation. 
In  a  previous  communication  (Vol.  III.  p.  270.)9  I  have 
given  the  constituents  of  a  fertile  soil  in  detail,  and  to  what  I 
nave  stated  there  I  have  little  to  add.  I  have  also  stated,  in 
another  place,  that  a  soil  too  retentive  of  moisture  is  seldom 
met  with,  that  cannot  be  rectified  by  the  mechanical  remedy  of 
underdraining.  If  it  is  purposed  to  ameliorate  a  soil  which 
contains  too  much  alumina,  by  a  surfiice  application,  much 
judgment  is  necessary.  The  most  obvious  application  is 
sand,  either  from  the  sea<-shore  or  drifl:,  road  scrapings,  coal 
ashes,  8cc.  x  but  if  these  are  not  applied  largely,  the  soil  is 
rendered  even  worse  and  more  difficult  of  cultivation ;  for  I 
have  seen  such  soils,  which  have  had  a  slight  dressing  of 
silicious  matters  as  above  enumerated,  rendered  thereby  so 
approaching  in  constitution  to  brick  earth,  that  in  dry  weather 
they  have  become  so  hard  as  to  defy  any  power  but  that  of  a 
volcano  to  break  them  up.  A  soil  is  not  rendered  sterile  by 
an  excess  of  alumina,  unless  it  contains  nearly  50  per  cent  of  it ; 
and,  to  such,  nothing  short  of  40  tons  of  sand  per  acre  would 
be  of  unalloyed  benefit. 

If  a  soil  is  unproductive,  fix>m  containing  too  much  silica, 
the  obvious  application  to  improve  its  staple  is  clay  and  chalk. 
Four  hundred  parts  of  soil  of  Bagshot  Heath  contain  S80 
parts  of  silicious  sand.  It  is  completely  barren.  Yet 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  made  this  analysis,  found  that  a 
good  turnip  soil  in  Norfolk  contained  8  parts  out  of  9, 
silicious  sand.  Such  light  soils,  however,  are  more  manage^ 
able^  for  they  are  always  capable  of  tillage ;  and  the  cultivator 
can  render  them  more  absorbent  and  retentive  of  moisture,  by 
means  of  vegetable  manures,  chalk,  &c.  Such  soils  are 
termed  hungry,  for  the  yard. manure  applied  to  them  is  soon 
exhausted,  and  for  this  reason,  that  its  mucilaginous  and 
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unctuous  constituents  will  not  combine,  with  even  a  slight  de* 
gree  of  affinity,  with  silica,  which  they  will  with  alumina  andchalk. 
At  the  same  time,  light  soils  admit  rain  into  their  texture, 
and  to  carry  away  their  fertile  constituents  in  the  draini^ 
waters ;  and  the  same  openness  of  texture  likewise  permits  the 
free  access  of  air  to  hasten  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable 
matters  they  contain,  as  well  as  the  easy  escape  of  the  gases 
which  are  evolved,  and  all  which,  we  have  before  shown,  are 
equally  beneficial  to  plants.  Silica  may  abound  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  a  soil  than  any  other  of  its  usual  constituents, 
without  being  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  Chalk  should 
never  be  present  in  a  soil  to  a  greater  extent  than  6  or  8  per 
cent ;  decomposable  animal  and  vegetable  matter  to  no  more 
than  10  per  cent;  nor  can  the  saline  constituents  soluble  in 
water,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  amount  to  more  than  6  per  cenl» 
without  injury  proportionate  to  the  excess. 

Foreign  impregnations,  causing  a  soil  to  be  sterile  or  im- 
pairing  its  productiveness,  are  rare. 

Acids  have  been  ranked  among  the  causes  of  sterility; 
but  a  soil  containing  any  in  a  free  state  never  came 
under  my  notice,  or  under  that  of  any  other  practical 
chemist  of  whom  I  have  ever  read,  or  with  whom  I  have 
ever  conversed.  Some  soils,  or  certain  portions  of  a  field 
not  generally  so  affected,  will  be  found  to  produce  sorrel 
and  other  plants  abounding  in  acids :  and,  as  when  chalk 
or  any  other  neutraliser  of  acids  is  applied  to  such  spots 
they  cease  to  produce  sour  plants;  it  has  been  deemed  a 
legitimate  conclusion  that  those  plants  obtained  their  acids 
from  the  soil,  which  being  removed  or  neutralised  by  the 
chalk,  consequently  destroyed  the  plants  by  depriving  them  of 
one  of  their  chief  constituents.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  such 
an  opinion  betrays  a  very  great  ignorance  of  physiology  and 
vegetable  chemistry.  In  the  first  place,  the  food  obtained  bv 
all  plants  from  the  soil  is  perfectly  insipid  when  absorbed^ 
and  whilst  rising  through  the  vessels  in  the  woods ;  and  no 
secretion,  acid,  or  otheiwise  marked,  is  ever  found  in  it  until 
it  has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves.  It  is  only  to  be  detected 
in  them,  and  moi*e  manifestly  in  the  bark.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  plants  abounding  in  acids  generally  frequent  a  wet 
soil,  and  such  soil  is  rendered  less  retentive  of  moisture  by 
chalk :  again  the  contact  of  chalk  with  plants  containing  acids 
causes  decomposition  in  them,  ulcers,  and  if  perpetually  pre* 
sented,  death.  Lastly,  such  sour  soils,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
usually  as  effectually  cleared  of  acid  plants  by  mixing  them 
with  other  substances  that  will  render  them,  porous,  and  bv 
underdraining  them  thoroughly,  as  they  are  by  mixing  chalk 
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with  them.  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  soil  containing 
an  uncombined  acid,  and  that  is  in  the  Island  of  Java,  near 
Batavia.  There  is  a  small  stream  there  which  contains  free 
sulphuric  add  (oil  of  vitriol) ;  its  banks  being  impregnated  by 
it  are,  of  course,  barren.  This  stream  flows  into  another, 
which,  passing  rapidly  through  a  tenacious  soil,  is  turbid  from 
the  mixture  ot  aluminous  particles  with  its  waters.  No  sooner 
does  the  acidulated  stream  mingle  with  them  than  they 
become  clear,  for  the  acid  combining  the  clayey  particlea 
forms  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  is  a  perfectly  soluble  salt. 

{To  be  amimued.) 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Climaie  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  of 
North  America^  xvith  R^erence  to  Horticulture*  By  Mr.  WiL- 
LI  AM  Wilson  of  New  York. 

Sir, 

The  increase  of  correct  knowledge  on  subjects  in  which 
men  feel  interested  is  at  least  gratifying  to  them,  and  fre- 
quently attended  with  benefit  to  others.  Whether  the  result 
of  the  present  subject  will  be  attended  with  either  of  these 
effects  in  your  country,  I  know  not ;  in  this,  I  think,  it  may  be 
productive  of  both. 

America  (I  allude  to  the  eastern  and  middle  states)  is  a 
country  whose  horticultural  character  can  scarcely  yet  be 
considered  as  formed,  in  an  artificial  point  of  view ;  but  there 
are  abundant  evidences  that  it  possesses  a  naturally  far  more 
congenial  climate  for  horticultural  productions  than  most  other 
countries.  The  want  of  those  external,  artificial,  horticultural 
refinements,  so  conspicuous  in  European  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  England,  has  been  the  ground  of  a  very  erroneous 
and  detrimental  impression  of  the  actual  inferiority  of  its 
climate  to  that  of  those  countries.  This  impression  has  long 
been  augmented  by  the  vast  superiority  which  emigrants  from 
England  very  naturally,  some  of  them  very  pertinaciously, 
ascribe  to  the  climate  of  their  native  land,  being  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  discriminate  between  the  results  of  natural 
and  artificial  effects.  With  a  view  to  benefit  my  fellow'-citi- 
zens,  by  removing  this  impression,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  &vourableness  of  the  climate,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  by  actual  facts,  its  superiority  to 
that  of  England ;  I  have  contrasted,  I  think  upon  a  fair  scale, 
the  horticultural  effects  of  the  natural  powers  of  this  climate 
and  that  of  England.  If  the  grounds  I  have  proceeded  on 
are  just,  the  preference  in  favour  of  this  climate,  at  least  for 
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the  articles  I  have  particularised^  will,  I  think,  be  found 
undeniable. 

To  compare  the  horticultural  products  cultivated  by  arti« 
ficial  means  in  one  country,  with  those  of  any  other  where  no 
such  artificial  means  were  necessary  to  bring  the  same  kinds  of 
products  to.  perfection,  would  be  like  comparing  the  natural 
climate  of  Iceland  with  that  of  Jamaica;  because,  in  the 
former,  orange  trees  might  be  as  well  cultivated  in  the  green^ 
house,  as  they  are  in  the  qaen  air  in  the  latter.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  more  justice  in  denying  the  superiority  of  this  climate 
to  that  of  England,  for  every  article  it  is  capable  of  bringing 
to  perfection  more  than  that  of  England,  than  there  would 
be  in  asserting  that,  because  the  orange  tree  could  be  grown 
as  well  in  Iceland  as  in  Jamaica,  that  therefore  the  climate  of 
the  latter  was  not  superior  to  that  of  the  former.  With  the 
admission  of  one  of  these  species  of  reasoning,  the  whole  fra- 
ternity of  horticulturists  might  as  well  be  transmogrified  into 
a  race  of  fimguses  altogether.  Several  communications  pub- 
lished iq  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Horticultural  Repository^ 
on  this  subject,  display  a  mode  of  reasoning  more  like  the 
effusions  of  some  kind  of  vegetable  than  animal  production ; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  lively  strain  of  irritation  (not  common 
to  vegetables)  kept  up  through  the  whole  discussion,  it  might 
be  considered  more  an  affiiir  of  pumpkins  and  squashes  than 
the  actual  bickerings  of  highly  excited  horticulturists.  The 
subject,  however,  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  climate^ 
to  that  of  England,  for  horticulture,  is  an  interesting  one ;  and 
being  perfectly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  horticulturists  of 
the  present  dav,  nothing  can  be  easier  (ban  to  obtain  correct 
information  of  the  difierence  between  them,  by  obtaining  a 
list  of  all  those  products  which,  in  the  natural  climate  of  each» 
can  be  raised  and  grown  to  perfection,  as  well  as  a  list  df 
those  .that  require  artificial  aid  to  bring  them  to  perfection 
in  the  one  country,  but  which,  from  the  superior  congeniality 
of  climate  in  the  other,  require  no  ^uch  assistance.  I(i  the 
twelfth  number  of  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Hortictdttiral 
Repository  I  have  published  a  list  of  tliirteen  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  which  are  all  grown  to  perfection  in  the  opea 
garden  or  the  field  in  this  climate;  the  cprrectness  of  whicK 
statement  can  be  corroborated  by  every  experienced. horticul* 
turist  in  this  country.  I  have  proposed  Mr.  Buel  of  Albany. 
9S  an  umpire,  if  necessary,  on  the  subject ;  and  to  your  decision 
I  have  submitted  the  determination  whether  they  can  be  so. 
cultivated  in  the  natural  climate  of  England :  — 

List.  —  Grape,  Pei^ch,  Nectarine,  Cucumber,  Melpn,  Water 
Melon,  Pumpkin  var.  Vegetable  Marrow,  3quash,  Indian. 
Corn,  Lima  Beans,  Pepper,  Tomatoes,  Okra. 
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I  am  ftWAre  that  the  practicability  of  cultivatiitg  the  cauli- 
flower»  faroocoli,  and  gooseberry  used  to  be  denied  to  this 
oonntry ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  just  foundation,  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  existed  in  the  cultivation  of  these  articles  being 
solely  attributable  to  the  want  of  proper  management  on  thel 
part  of  the  cultivators.  In  the  gardens  of  Martin  Hofiman, 
William  Ogden,  Henry  A.  Coster,  John  Hone,  Esqrs.,  and 
others  in  this  vicinity,  the  cultivation  of  the  cauliflower  and 
gooseberry  was  as  well  understood  nearly  thirty  years  agoi 
and  their  produce  as  certain,  as  those  of  ouier  crops.  Within 
these  few  years  past,  the  most  complete  success  has  been 
attained  in  tlie  culture  of  broccoli ;  and,  in  the  depths  of  win- 
ter rthat  magnified  bugbear),  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
retaming  a  most  abundant  supply  of  the  very  best  kinds  of 
vegetables. 

For  some  further  information  on  this  subject,  I  would  be^ 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  first  vplum^  of  the  New  York  Farmer 
and  Horticultural  Bepositoryy  particularly  the  twelfth  number, 
as  in  it  is  expressed  a  wish  for  some  information  from  you  on 
the  subject  of  cottagers'  gardens.  Should  there  be  any  ser^ 
vice  that  I  can  render  vou  in  the  horticultural  affisiirs  of  this 
country,  nothing  woulci  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  per-* 
form  it  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  Being  bom  and  brought 
up  as  the  son  of  an  humble  gardener  in  Kinross^shire,  and 
having  spent  the  chief  part  of  all  my  davs  at  the  spade  and 
hoe,  1  am  but  a  very  awkward  hand  at  the  management  of  a 
goosequill ;  yet  should  you  think  the  above  contains  any  thing 
that  might  be  useful  or  entertaining  to  the  readers  of  your 
Magazine,  it  is  most  cheerfully  submitted  by, 

Sir,  yours,  truly. 
New  Yorkf  Jan.  1829.  Wiixiam  Wilson. 

In  a  review  of  the  New  York  Farmer  and  HorticuUural 
Repository,  which,  if  not  inserted  in  the  present,  will  be  found 
in  our  succeeding  Number,  we  have  given  our  opinion  on  this 
subject,  which  is  simply  this :  that  though  in  America,  as  in  the 
south  of  France  and  Germany,  fruits  will  ripen  in  the  open 
air,  which  will  not  ripen  in  the  open  air  in  England;  yet, 
from  the  severity  and  long  duration  of  the  winters  in  the 
former  countries,  the  common  culinair  vegetables  and  many 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs  which  live  in  tne  open  air  in  England 
during  winter,  are  obliged  to  be  protected,  or  are  killed^ 
and  therefore  we  consider  England  the  preferable  country  for 
horticulture,  taking  that  word  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
or  equivalent  to  the  meaning  that  we  apply  to  the  word  garden- 
ing.    But  taking  the  word  norticulture  in  its  strict  sense,  and 
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considering  it  as  the  art  of  cultivating  culinary  fruits  and 
vegetables,  we  consider  Germany  and  America  preferable 
to  England,  because  more  may  done  in  the  open  air  in  those 
countries,  than  in  England,  and  as  much  by  protection, 
by  forcing,  and  by  artificial  climates.  —  Cond. 


Art.  X.     Some  Account  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lisbon,     By 
W.  Churchill,  Eaq^  Royal  Marines. 

.  Portugal,  adapted  by  nature  for  easy  culture  of  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  the  first 
coloniser  of  India,  till  within  a  few  years  mistress  of  Brazil, 
and  still  retaining  extensive  African  possessions,  has  never 
stood  forward  as  the  patroness  of  botany.  Unlike  Spain,  who 
under  every  disadvantage  has  laboured  hard  for  the  science, 
she  can  boast  of  but  few  individuals,  who,  incited  either  bv  a 
laudable  curiosity  or  more  enlightened  views,  have  availed 
themselves  of  her  natural  advantages,  to  introduce  those  bo- 
tanic treasures  to  which  for  nearly  three  centuries  there  has 
been  access ;  though,  like  her,  the  ignorance,  inappetence,  and 
poverty  of  her  legislation,  have  for  years  been  formidable^  im- 
pediments to  the  advance  of  science. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Lisbon  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  (Jig.  82. ),  sloping  with  a  considerable  declivity 


to  the  Tagus,  a  little  below  the  Palace  of  Ajuda,  and  enjoys 
a  full  exposure  to  the  south.  It  covers  a  space  of  about  two 
acres,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  round  which  on  the  inside 
and  up  the  centre  is  a  shady  walk  of  Z^aurus  n6bilis,  Cercis 
Siliqudstrum,  Cerat6nia  siliqua,  and  Juglans  regia.  The  south 
wall  has  in  front  a  wide  terrace,  on  which  the  botanic  houses 
are  built ;  descending  from  these  by  steps  you  arrive  at  the  plea- 
sure-garden, as  it  is  termed,  which,  together  with  the  terrace^ 
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occapies  about  one  half  the  space  enclosed,  the  remamder  is 
devoted  to  walks,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  quarters. 

Art  being  the  avowed  object  in  Portuguese  gardening,  the 
eye  is  oflfended  by  the  mechanical  rigidity  of  the  parterres,  the 
clipped,  rectangular,  box  alleys,  and  the  grotesque  embellish- 
ments, characteristic  of  the  gardening  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  disfigure  the  pleasure-ffarden ;  but  the  number  of  ac- 
climated exotics  to  be  seen  there,  vigorous  and  unsheltered, 
makes  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest 

The  pUnts  are  grown  without  reference  to  their  natural 
orders  or  to  any  system,  and  have  been  casually  planted  from 
superfluity  that  has  arisen  among  those  classed,  or  from  their 
having  become  too  unwieldly  for  culture  in  pots  or  boxes.  Of 
the  genera  thus  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  I  enumerate  all 
those  that  were  named,  or  that  I  could  recognise ;  few  of  them 
had  a  specific  attached,  and  whea  such  a  ming  did  occur  it 
was  rarely  intelligible,  being  most  frequently  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  sufficiently  vague  and  unsatis&ctory.  Ex.  gr. 
Amarjrllij  reglnae  was  marked  Amcuyllis  vermelha  cam  duas 
/lores  do  Brasil  (a  red  two*flowered  Amaryllis  fitim  Brazil)* 
Many  genera  too  there  were  named  in  honour  of  their  donors, 
or  that  had  chanced  to  flower  on  some  saint's  day  and  bore  his 
or  her  holy  name ;  the  generic  appellations  also  being  from 
Toumefort  (many  of  which  have  long  since  merged  into  spe- 
cific), in  some  instances,  increased  the  difficulty. 

The  natural  orders  Ciinneae,  Scitarainese^  Brom^liVr,  Ama- 
ry\]idea9  Zaurineae,  Leguminoss^,  and  C&cti  were  very  rich, 
and  contain  most  probably  many  genera  entirely  new,  par- 
ticularly Scitamines,  Amarylli^^e^p,  and  Cacti. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  mention  that  the  thermometer, 
at  Lisbon,  frequently  falls  as  low  as  29^  and  27^  of  Fahn 
I  have  seen  the  fountains  in  the  Royal  Garden  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  ice  in  the  morning,  when  the  year  was  as  far 
advanced  as  April,  without  the  plants  appearing  to  sufler 
injury,  with  exception  of  C&rica  Papaya^  killed  in  the  winter 
of  1825  by  frost  supervening  on  rain ;  growing  in  an  arenaceous 
soil,  they  seemed  to  be  more  retarded  in  growth  by  the  want 
of  moisture  in  summer,  than  by  the  humidity  and  cold  of 
winter.  Erythrina  carnea,  £•  fusca,  K  picta,  £.  crista  g&lli, 
flower  well ;  the  latter  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  £.  picta 
ripens  seed  on  a  tree  more  than  15  ft.  in  height,  iridium 
pyriferum,  P.  pomiferum,  both  set  their  fruit,  but  they  do  not 
attain  maturity ;  were  the  shrubs  grown  against  a  south  wall  in- 
stead of  an  exposed  situation,  there  is  little  doubt  the  fruit  would 
be  perfected.  Ccffea  occidental  is  fruits  fireely ;  the  plants  flower 
in  October,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  May  and  June  following. 
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Za6ms  /^nea,  BAtea  frondi^  Biitea  sup^rba,  Zafirus  Cteia, 
Anac&rdiam  occidentlde,  ^rA»  Citechu^  Bor&ssos  flabellif6n- 
mis,  CbnT61vulu8  Ipecucu&nka^  QuiscKiiilts  indicay  Pitcairnia 
brorndfu^o/tay  Agave  KarittOy  FurcrcB  agigant^  F.  taberisa, 
•Agave  lurida,  Alpinia  nutans,  Costus  spec^us,  TAcca  pinna- 
dftia,  Calyptr&nthes  JanAoUtna,  Marinto.  zebrina,  M.  anm- 
dinaoeay  )^nziber  officinale^  CKnna  pjitens,  tfasmhium  Simbmc 
IL  pl^o,  J.  hirsiktuniy  Er^tfaemam  pulch^U^im,  Stadiytilrpheta 
mut^bilis,  JPiper  nimini  P.  lonffam,  Comodi^ia  intagrif^lia, 
M&ricaj«lmii&lia,  Caladiam  InaMor,  Eur^l^f^rox,  NMmbium 
speci&sum,  ^'yTOphae'^a  stellata,  Commeluuz  bengal^mis,  S6o- 
cbaram  offidniLrum,  Ixdra  coodnea,  Dorst^nia  Contrayhva^ 
Cbnv6lTiiliis  grandifi&ra,  Moiinda  umbeUita,  C^rhera  MoM, 
^liiam  odorum  fl.  pl^no,  Miksa  paradisiaca,  H»ai&ntfaa6 
cocdnea,  H.  carinatus,  CVlnam  americanum,  C.  erub6scen%  C 
undulatum,  C  am&bile,  C  cruentura,  CyrUaithus  dbllquua, 
BninsTigta  fidc&ta^  Amaryllis  TitUta,  A.  reginaB,  A*  aulka, 
A.  reticulata,  A.  pulverul^nta,  A.  acuminiLta,  Pancritium 
littoride^  P.  iuidnlktuni»  P.  Amincaes,  P.  verecundum,  P« 
calathinum,  Yicca  aloefolia,  jfloe  ierox,  A.  foliosa,  ^.  verrue&sa, 
A^tidtL  pernambucana,  Mimosa  sensitiva,  M.  podica,  M.  rubi- 
ca^lis,  M.  odoratissima,  Stercj^lia  Baldfutkas^  S.  platanif&lia) 
J^tropha  M&nihot^  Cam6iliVz  viridis,  ^da  arborea,  Cictus 
hezaff^a,  C  heptagbna,  C  tetrag^na,  CL  Ficus  indica, 
C  elltior,  C.  codiinimfera,  C  spinoaissiasa,  all  flower  freely ; 
but  do  not,  except  the  C;&cti,  perfect  seed.  The  plants  that 
had  not  flowered  *  when  I  last  saw  the  garden,  in  1826,  were 
ZXosp^roG  sylvidca  and  Plenum,  .ficus  indica,  Uruma  odorka^ 
Mimosa  Ceratbnia,  Smilax  zeyl&nica,  Phoe'^nix  fiuinlfera,  P* 
dactylifera,  Cr&ton  Slgliam,  Chryota  ilrens,  Rfaapis  flabelli- 
ftrmis,  Zdmia  integriiolia,  Corypha  umbraculifera,  Licudla 
miaosa,  Dracas'^na  fragrans,  PitcairntVs  bracte^,  Bl^t/« 
TankerviiUVs^  Mangifera  indica,  ^chras  Sapita,  Ardisia 
Uttonalia,  IpoHKB  a  bnisili^sis. 

(To  he  cotOinued.) 


Art,  XL  On  Strtm  <rr  Reed  Mats^  tf*  a  Covering  for  Hot-houses 
<ind  Hot-beds.  By  Peter  Limdeoaard,  Esq.  C.M.H.S.,  Court- 
Gardener  to  the  King  of  Deaiaark. 

Sir, 
I  OBSERVE,  in  a  late  Number  (Vol.  III.  p.  167.)j  a  paper  on 
the  construction  and  use  <^  straw  mats  in  gardening,  by  Mr» 

*  To  be  understdod  ai  referrhig  to  those  nam^d  or  fcnoum. 
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Shennan,  of  which  I  very  much  approve.  Mr.  Shennan  it 
certainly  right  in  saying  that  they  produce  a  great  saving  of 
liiel,  and  afford  a  great  security  from  accidents  of  difierait 
kinds ;  and  I  wish  to  add,  that  they  afibrd  also  a  very  superior 
d^ree  of  temperature  over  common  bass  mats,  and  also  allow 
the  steam  of  moist  hot-beds  to  pass  easier  off.  When,  as 
often  happens  in  this  country,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  takes 
place  during  the  night,  the  bass  mats  are  not  so  easy  to  get 
cleaned  and  dried  die  next  morning  as  the  straw  mats,  be* 
cause  they  retain  the  moisture,  and  get  frozen  and  stiff  by  the 
Arost  penetrating  through  them ;  and  the  next  evening  they 
cannot  be  put  on  again,  without  great  risk  of  breaking  the 
glass.  Straw  or  reed  mats  are  also  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
Russia  mats.  Were  I  to  use  Russia  mats  in  my  forcing  de- 
partment, I  should  require  more  than  1000  mats  for  about 
400  lights,  which  I  now  cover  with  400  straw  mats.  It  it 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  straw  mats  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  market-gardeners. 

These  mats  may  be  made  of  rye  or  wheat  straw,  or  of 
reeds.  All  I  use  are  made  by  my  workmen  in  the  winter 
time,  when  the  weather  is  too  bad  for  working  out  of  doors« 
I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  (^•83.)  to  show  how  they  are. 
made. 


^^B5 


-Sj^2in, 


An  oblong  square  is  formed  of  four  kths  along  the  two 
ends  of  which  (a  a)  are  driven  as  many  Hails  as  you  wish  to 
have  binding  cords  {b  b  b  b  b  b\  o(  which  I  never  use  fewer 
than  six,  as  the  strength  of  the  mat  depeada  chiefly  on  the 
number  of  these  c<Hrds;  The  cords  I  use  are  of  tan>ed  nip^ 
yarn ;  on  these  I  lay  the  straw  or  reeds  in  handfuls^  and  bind 
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it  to  each  longitudinal  cord  by  other  cords,  which  for  greater 
convenience  are  made  up  in  little  balls  {c  c  c  c  c  c).  These 
oords  are  also  of  tarred  rope-yarn.  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Shennan,  that  he  leaves  his  laths  in  the  mats,  which  I  should 
think  would  not  be  very  convenient  for  rolling  up.  When  a 
mat  is  finished,  the  cords  are  tied  together  at  tne  top  or  finish- 
ing end ;  the  mat  is  then  detached  from  the  straw,  and  its 
sides  chopped  straight  with  an  axe.  These  mats  are  more 
conveniently  made  by  two  men  than  by  one  man;  and  by 
placing  the  fi*ame  upon  a  raised  bank  or  bench,  than  by 
placing  it  on  the  ground,  and  obliging  the  men  to  stoop. 
When  straw  is  used,  that  of  rye  is  the  best,  and  will  last, 
even  with  us,  three  years ;  reeds  last  longer. 

During  our  most  severe  fi-osts,  I  cover  with  straw  mats 
roUed  lengthways,  i.  e.  from  top  to  bottom,  over  the  lights, 
and  with  reed  mats  over  these  crossways.  By  this  mode  the 
reeds  lie  in  the  direction  of  thatch  on  a  house,  so  that  the 
water  runs  ofi^  them,  and  keeps  the  straw  mats  below  and  the 
lights  perfectly  dry.  Further  particulars  are  rendered  unne- 
cessary by  Mr.  Shennan's  very  distinct  directions,  and  I  have 
only  to  add,  that,  if  you  choose,  I  will  send  you  a  reed  mat 
and  a  straw  mat,  as  specimens. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 
CopenhageUy  March  28.  1828.  P.  Lindegaard. 

We  shall  gladly  receive  specimen  mats,  which  we  shall  de- 
posit at  Weir's  Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory,  Oxford 
Street,  for  the  inspection  of  gardeners  and  others,  who  may 
wish  to  profit  from  M.  Lindegaard's  paper  and,,  that  of  Mr. 
Shennan.  In  the  mean  time,  straw  mats  may  be  seen  in  use 
in  Henderson's  Nursery,  Edgeware  Road,  and  in  the  Clapton 
Nursery.  —  ComL 


Art.  XII.     Remarks  on  Metallic  Hot-houses* 
By  Mr.  George  M'Leish. 

Sir, 
You  have  repeatedly  invited  your  readers  to  ofier  practical 
remarks  on  any  subject  connected  with  gardening,  and  particu- 
larly on  new  inventions  or  practices  which  have  been  noticed 
or  recommended  in  the  Magazine.  This,  you  have  also  re- 
peatedly said,  is  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  the 
nearest  road  to  fix  the  principles,  and  establish  the  general 
rules,  of  our  art*     Under  this  guarantee  I  now  beg  to  send 
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you  a  few  observations  on  the  defects  of  curvilinear  iron 
roofs,  which  have  occurred  to  myself  in  the  management  of  a 
house  of  this  description,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

This  house  was  divided  by  a  glass  partition :  both  divisions 
were  paved  with  tiles,  and,  when  I  took  charge  of  them^  served 
as  green-houses,  with  vines  trained  on  a  trellis  under  the  roof. 
One  of  the  divisions  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  pinery ; 
but,  however  occupied,  I  always  found  it  impossible  to  keeg 
the  temperature  of  the  houses  to  the  required  d^ree.  The 
circular  roof  concentrated  the  sun's  rays  so  immoderately, 
that  the  tops  of  the  vines  were  actually  scorched,  even  when 
the  doors  and  ventilators  at  the  back  were  all  open.  This 
was  always  the  case  in  summer ;  and  in  winter,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  with  the  assistance  of  mats, 
that  we  could  keep  out  the  frost ;  the  thermometer  frequently 
indicating  only  40S  when  strong  fires  were  burning. 

I  annex  a  section  of  the 
house  (y%.  84.)  merely  to  show 
the  outline  of  its  construction, 
which  I  have  found  so  de- 
fective. In  the  first  place, 
the  highly  rarefied  air  under  the 
roof  could  not  readily  escape 
by  the  ventilators  behind ;  and 
the  heat  reflected  from  the 
paved  floor  increasing  this 
unnecessary  temperature,  the  -^ 
vines  suffered :  and  in  the  next  place,  during  winter,  the 
heat  rising  frqvn  the  flues  was  dissipated  upwards,  and  the 
whole  volume  of  the  air  within  became  cooled  below  the 
necessary  degree. 

It  is  true,  this  house  may  have  been  badly  contrived,  and 
imperfectly  finished ;  still,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  all  houses 
having  iron  roofs  wiU  be  liable  to  the  same  objections,  if 
proper  means  be  not  taken  to  command  the  admission  of  air 
in  one  season,  and  to  keep  up  the  proper  degree  of  heat  in 
the  other.  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  tliis  remark,  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  may,  for  the  si£e  of  neatness  an() 
durability,  resolve  to  have  such  houses  erected. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Atherstone  Gardens^  May  15.  1828.  Geo.  M^Leish. 


Vol.  v.  — No.  21. 
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Art.  XIIL  Detcription  of  a  Hci'houMe^  combining  a  Pinery^ 
Vinery t  Succession  Pit^  and  Winter  Green-house^  all  heated  by 
one  Fire,    By  Abraham  Caldicott,  Esq.  F.H.S- 

Sir, 
I  ENCLOSE  you  the  plan  of  a  combined  pinery,  vinery,  and 
succession  pit,  which  I  have  tried  for  several  years,  and  found 
to  answer  remarkably  well :  and  when  it  is  considered  that 


the  vinery  [Jig,  85.  a)  serves  also  as  a  winter  green-house,  and 
that  one  fire  suffices  for  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
by  no  other  plan  can  the  same  quantity  of  fruit  be  obtained, 
and  the  same  number  of  objects  eflPected,  by  one  single  fire, 
and,  consequently,  at  so  little  expense* 

"Ilie  pinery  (b)  is  ventilated  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
by  the  air  from  the  vinery  (a),  in  order  that  the  rawness  of 
the  air  may  be  qualified  in  the  vinery  before  it  reaches  the 
pines ;  consequendy,  a  fireer  circulation  may  be  admitted,  than 
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could  be  allowed,  were  the  external  air  to  harve  a  direct  access 
to  the  plants. 

The  vinery  requires  no  flues,  bein^  supplied  with  heat  from, 
the  'pinery,  thereby  saving  considerable  expense ;  and,  by  train-, 
ing  the  vines  on  pendent  trellises ,  a  greater  supply  of  fruit  is. 
obtained  than  by  any  other  way,  beside^  the  pleasant  appear- 
ance it  gives  to  the  house.  The  vine  border  (c)  is  raised^  in 
order  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  vines  sufficiently  dry. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  An.  Caldicott* 

Hugh/  Lodge^  Warwickshire,  Feb.  1 9. 


Pinery  ifigs.  85.  and  86.). —  a  a  [Jig.  85.  b)  are  stone  stop- 
pers, by  which  the  flues  may  be  clean^  without  being  broken 
into.  Iron  rods  20  in.  in  length  are  screwed  across  each  raf- 
ter {Jig.  86.  b\  with  holes  4  in.  from  the  rafter  and  at  the  ends, 
for  copper  wires  to  pass  through.  These  four  wires,  with  two 
others  close  to  the  side  of  the  rafter,  and  resting  upon  the  rods, 
will  support  two  vine  stems  with  their  lateral  bearmg  branches* 
The  projecting  irons  (r)  are  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  T, 
having  a  hole  at  each  extremity  of  the  cross-bar,  which  is 
6  in.  long,  for  wire  to  pass  through  for  the  support  of  the 
two  shoots  intended  for  the  bearing  wood  of  the  ensuing  year, 
after  which  they  will  be  raised  to  the  upper  wires.  The  lights 
(^),  instead  of  sliding  over  each  other,  lie  quite  flat,  exhibiting 
an  even  sur&ce ;  and  this  is  effected  by  a  plate  of  copper  laid 
under  the  glass  of  the  upper  light,  and  extending  about 
2  in.  over  the  top  rail  of  the  lower  light,  which  is  bevelled  off 
for  its  reception.  None  of  the  lights  need  be  made  to  open,  in 
consequence  of  the  windows  between  the  houses,  and  one  at 
each  end  of  the  pinery,  which  latter  is  never  opened  except  in 
the  hottest  weaUier.  In  the  vinery  all  the  uppermost  lights 
are  made  to  pull  up  over  the  back  wall  about  halfway,  being 
prevented  from  TOing  farther  by  an  iron  stop  placed  at  their 
sides;  strips  or  wood   about  4  in.  broad   may  be  screwed 
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in  the  rafters  to  keep  the  wet  from  the  joints,  and  prevent  the 
lights  from  being  blown  away.  The  windows  (e)  are  kept  open 
by  a  fastening  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrant,  which,  being  screwed 
on  the  side  of  the  window,  passes  through  a  narrow  plate 
fastened  in  the  uprights,  and  furnished  with  a  screw  to  fix  the 
window  at  any  desired  height 

yinery  {J^.  85.  a  and  J^.  86.  d).  —  The  pendent  trellis 
(^.  86, y)  is  fixed  to  each  of  the  rafters,  the  perpendiculars  of 
which  are  made  of  narrow  hoop-iron,  and  the  horizontals  of 
copper  wire,  except  the  lowermost  six,  which,  to  keep  the  per- 
pendiculars at  their  proper  distance,  are  made  of  thin  iron 
rods*  The  vines  are  traiaed  on  the  back  wall,  as  well  as  on 
the  trellises ;  and  the  upper. branches  are  pruned  by  resting  a 
plank  on  a  ladder  at  each  end  of  the  house.  Planks  (g)  are  laid 
on  bricks  to  walk  upon,  instead  of  pressing  down  the  border. 
On  this  border  {k)  the  green-house  plants  are  set  in  winter. 

Succession  Pits  {figs.  87.  and  88.).  —  The  succession  pit 
Ifig.  87.)  i3  built  at  one  end  of  the  pinery,  {figs.  85.  and  87.  m) 
Its  flue  {k)  opens  into  the  pinery  flue  at  this  end  only ;  so  that, 
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though  the  air  of  the  pinery  flue  enters  it,  it  has  no  current 
through.  Fig.  88.  is  a  section  of  the  pit  It  has  a  steam  flue  (/) 
which  is  closed  at  both  ends,  but  the  external  wall  of  it  is  open 
brickwork ;  so  "that  the  steam  from  the  dung  passes  into  the 
flue,  and  thereby  warms  the  air  of  the  pit  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, a  thick  Xarpawling  made  to  roll  up  and  down  on  a  pole, 
so  as  to  cover  the  glasses  in  cold  weather,  may  be  used.  The 
space  outside  the  pit  is  filled  with  ton  up  to  the  level  of  the  bed 
inside  once  a  year,  generally  in  November ;  and  above  that  is 
put  dung,  which  is  renewed  as  oflen  as  the  heat  declines,   ii- 
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the  pinery  being  brickwork,  the  upper  part  of  it,  yiz.  that 
above  the  tan,  consists  of  a  long  door  hung  horizontally  on 
hinges,  and  made  to  fall  back  on  the  flue  in  £e  pinery,  for  the 
sake  of  admitting  the  heated  air  of  the  pinery  into  the  pit, 
whenever  the  severity  of  the  weather  renders  it  necessary.  . 
The  Green^home  is  formed  by  using  the  vinery,  in  the  winter 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  green-house  plants. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Natural  Succemon  of  Forest  Trees  in  North 
America.  By  J.  M.  of  Philadelphia. 
Sir, 
In  Vol.  III.  p.  851.  an  extract  is  given  from  Evelyn's  let- 
ter to  Sir  John  Aubrey,  stating  that  beech  trees  ffrew  in  place 
of  oaks  which  had  been  cut  down  by  his  grandfather,  and  that 
birch  succeeded  beech  which  his  brother  had  extirpated.  In 
the  United  States  the  spontaneous  succession  of  timber,  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  cut  down,  is  well  known.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture^ 
vol.  i.,  there  are  several  papers  on  this  subject,  by  the  presi- 
dent, the  late  Richard  Peters;  by  Dr.  Mease;  by  Mr.  John 
Adium,  who  had  long  been  a  surveyor  in  the  new  settlements 
in  Pennsylvania ;  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  reference  to  the  &ct  in 
North  Carolina,  in  Massadiusetts,  and  in  New  Jersey ;  and  a 
confirmation  of  it  in  the  last-mentioned  state,  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas F.  Leaming.  In  the  third  volume,  Mr.  Isaac  Wayre, 
)Km  of  the  American  general  the  late  A.  W^ayre,  also  gives 
some  interesting  details  respecting  the  appearance  of  timber 
trees,  of  a  kind  different  from  those  which  formerly  covered 
the  ground  in  his  vicinity,  and  which  had  been  cut  down  by 
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the  American  army,  when  encamped  there  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  the  year  17779  &nd  spring  of  the  following  year. 
One  of  the  above  writers  refers  to  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Heame  {Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean^  p.  452.)9  for  the  fact 
of  strawberries  growing  up  wild  near  Churchill  river,  and 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  such 
places  as  have  been  formerly  set  on  fire ;  and  for  that  of  hips 
and  raspberry  bushes  shooting  up  in  great  numbers,  in  burnt 
places,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  seen  before* 
Cartwright  is  also  quoted,  in  proof  of  the  point*  He  observes, 
^  that  if  through  carelessness  the  old  spruce  woods  are  burnt, 
or  by  lightning,  Indian  tea  first  comes  up,  currants  follow, 
and  after  them  birch."   {Journal  of  Trans,  at  Labrador^  vol.  iii. 

&225.)  Nine  years  after  the  publication  of  this  last  work, 
*Kenzie  stated,  that  ^^  land  covered  with  spruce-pine,  and 
white  birch,  when  laid  waste  by  fire,  produced  nothing  but 
poplars :  **  •  and  yet  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  his  work  very 
indelicately  declared  his  disbelief  of  the  relation.  Recently, 
we  have  additional  testimony  on  this  subject  In  the  manual 
on  the  culture  of  silk,  prepared  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  American  Congress, 
and  publbhed  in  the  session  of  1828,  it  is  stated  (p.  88.)  that 
<^  in  Tennessee,  when  a  native  forest  is  cut  down,  if  the  land 
be  enclosed,  a  growth  of  red  mulberry  trees  soon  takes  place.'^ 
All  these  statements  do  not  admit  a  doubt  to  be  entertained  of 
the  natural  succession  qf  forest  timber;  the  fact  is  moreover 
familiar  to  every  man  who  has  lived  in  the  country,  and  to 
almost  every  intelligent  person  in  North  America.  I  regret 
that  the  enterprising  voyager  did  not  live  to  shame  the 
northern  critic  for  his  rudeness,  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  own  testimony  of  a  curious  and  interesting  iact 
in  natural  history  confirmed  by  others. 

J.  M. 
Philadelphia,  May  1.  1829. 


Art.  Xy.  Notice  qf  a  Machine  Jbr  transplanting  large  Trees^  in 
Use  in  Thoresby  Parity  Nottinghamshire.  In  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
Mackay,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  by  Mr.  Bennet,  C.  M.  H.  S., 
Grardener  at  Thoresby.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Mackay,  F.L.S. 
H.S.,  &c. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  SEND  you  a  sketch  of  a  machine  {fg.  89.)  for  removing 
trees   from  10  to  15  feet  high  or  more,  and  which  I  think 
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one  of  the  best 
that  has  hither- 
to been  in  use. 
It  was  invent- 
ed by  the  late 
planter  of  Ld. 
Manners^about 
fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  aoo, 
and  used  with 
the  greatest 
success  by  him, 
and,  since  his 
death,  by  my- 
self, on  whom 
his  department 
has  devolved. 

I  am  so  high- 
ly satbfied  with 
this  machine, 
that  I  feel  con- 
vinced whoever 
tries  it  will 
never  attempt 
to  plant  a  large 
tree  without  it ; 
at  least,  if  ra- 
pidity, econo- 
my, and  mas- 
terly workman- 
ship are  the 
objects  desired. 

It  may  be 
made  by  any 
country  car- 
penter, of  any 
sort  of  timber, 
and  of  any  size. 
I  am  going  to 
have  a  smaller 
one,  than  that 
represented  by 
the  sketch,  for 
the  transplant- 
ing ofevergreen 
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sbralw  with  balls,  which  wQl  be  Tery  nsefbl  m  tbe  pleaimre- 
groand. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

&  Bennet. 
Thoresly  Party  mar  OUerton^  NoHinghamshirey 
Dec.  15.  1828. 

In  using  this  machine,  the  shafts  (a)  are  first  taken  off  by 
withdrawing  an  iron  bolt  {b) ;  the  body  of  the  machine  (c)  is 
then  made  fiist  to  the  tree  by  a  rope,  which  passes  through 
the  hole  {e).  The  tree  and  the  machine  with  the  wheels  are 
now  upright;  and  the  part  of  the  machine  over  the  axle  {d) 
being  placed  against  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  above  the 
ball,  previously  dug  round,  the  tree  and  machine  are  pulled 
down  to  the  horizontal  position,  the  shafts  re-attached,  and  the 
horse  yoked  ready  to  draw  the  tree  to  the  hole  prepared  for  it* 


Art.  XVI.  Method  ofculiivaHng  the  Mulberry  in  the  Goxjemment 
Mulberry  Plantation  at  Nymphenburg^  with  a  List  of  tie  different 
SpecieM  and  Varieties  grmnn  there.  By  M.  Bischof,  Nursery- 
Gardener  to  the  King  of  Havana. 

The  ground  selected  for  sowing  must  be  well  trenched,  and 
•freed  from  large  stones.  Heavy  clayey  earth  is  unfit  for  re- 
ceiving the  se^s,  but  light  garden  soil  or  black  sandy  mould 
should,  if  possible,  be  select^.  The  ground  being  parted  off 
into  beds,  trenches  of  an  inch  deep  are  made  at  intervals  of 
6  in.,  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  time  for  sowing  is  about 
the  middle  of  May.  As  soon  as  I  get  my  seeds  I  put  them 
into  a  dish  full  of  water,  in  which  they  remain  for  24<  hours, 
when  the  good  seeds  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  the  bad  are 
found  swimming  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  removed  fi*om  the 
rest.  The  good  seeds  are  then  mixed  with  fine  sand,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sown  more  equally ;  they  are  thinly  scattered 
in  the  trenches,  and  sliffhdy  covered  with  fine  light  earth* 
Being  watered  twice  a  day,  the  young  plants  will  appear  in 
three  or  four  weeks.  During  the  summer  they  must  be  kept 
free  firom  weeds,  the  earth  between  them  frequently  loosened 
and  watered,  and  be  protected  aminst  excessive  heat  by  a  light 
shade.  The  mole  cricket  (Gr^lTus  gryllotdlpa)  is  my  greatest 
enemy,  and  the  best  method  I  know  of  destroying  it  is  by  sink- 
ing oblong  vessels,  about  6  in.  deep,  and  half-fill^  with  water, 
in  which  they  are  caught  during  their  nightly  excursions.   On 
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the  approach  of  winter,  the  seedlings  must  be  covered  with 
dry  leaves^  to  the  depth  of  6  in.,  to  protect  their  roots  from 
the  cold.  In  March,  when  the  ground  is  thawed,  the  young 
plants  are  taken  up,  cut  down  to  one  eye,  shortened  a  little 
at  the  roots,  and  then  planted  into  apiece  of  rotten  ground,  in 
rows,  at  distances  of  from  2  ft.  to  2j[  ft.  apart,  and  about  the 
same  distance  in  the  row ;  they  require  no  farther  attention 
during  summer  than  being  watered  and  weeded.  I  must  ob- 
serve, that,  in  cases  where  two  or  three  eyes  have  been  acci- 
dently  left  on  the  plant,  the^  must  be  afterwards  cut  out 
when  they  begin  to  push,  leaving  only  that  which  makes  the 
strongest  shoot.  During  winter  they  are  again  covered  over; 
and  in  the  ensuing  spring  cut  down,  for  the  last  time,  to  one 
eye,  without  being  transpkmted ;  after  this  they  become  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  winter,  and  are  allowed  to  form  a 
crown. 

In  our  severe  climate  the  following  mode  of  grafting,  called 
Pfeifeln  (flute-grafting,  gteffe  enjhdej  Thouin),  is  found  to  be 
preferable  for  the  mulberry,  {fig.  90.)  The  twigs  which  are 
cut  off  for  grafting  are  kept  in  a  cellar.  As 
soon  as  the  sap  rises  in  the  wildings,  a  grafting 
twiff  is  selected  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
wilding,  or  even  thicker ;  on  this  twig  a  cir- 
cular incision  is  made,  half  an  inch  above,  and 
another  half  an  inch  below,  the  eye,  and  the 
bark  between  the  incisions,  together  with  the 
eye,  peeled  off.  The  same  operation  is  per- 
formed on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  wilding, 
close  to  the  stem,  in  the  crown.  The  bark  of 
the  wilding  is  then  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
grafting  twig,  and  the  wound  bound  up  with 
matting  or  tape,  covered  with  grafting  wax,  to 
keep  out  the  external  air.  If  the  bark  of  the 
grafting  twiff  is  too  lon^t  may  be  reduced  to 
fit  the  wood  exactly,  xhe  advantage  of  this 
method  is,  that  the  grafted  part  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  and  the  tree,  in  case 
the  graft  fails,  loses  nothing  of  its  strength,  as 
IS  the  case  in  the  usual  mode.  In  thefourth 
year  all  the  trees  are  re-transplanted,  with  a 
view  of  improving  their  roots,  and  giving 
them  more  space.  At  the  same  time,  the  branches  are  short- 
ened to  where  the  crown  is  to  begin,  and,  the  roots  being 
trimmed  a  little,  the  trees  are  planted  from  8  to  4  ft.  apart. 
There  are  now  about  10,000  trees  of  this  size  in  the  plantation. 
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List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Mdnu  growing  in  the  Qovernment 
Plantation  at  Nymphenburg :  — 

Lurge  White  Mulberry.  Jfdrus  hisp^ica. 

jSmall  White»  with  small  leaves.  M.  nigra. 

Foglia  doppia,  or  double  leaf.  M.  rtkbra. 

Foglia  zazola,  or  indented  leaf.  M.  riibra,  from  New  York. 

SupereicceUent  (voignigUchste}.  M-  oonstantinopolit^na. 

I  have,  moreover,  received  forty-two  plants  from  Dr.  Sacco 
of  Milan,  which  he  calls  ^*  particular  kinds.''  All  these  species, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jlforus  rilbra  from  New  York,  I  re- 
ceived through  the  Agricultural  Society,  from  Italy. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

M.   BiSCHOF. 

Boyal  Nursery^  Nymphenburgj  Nov.  1828. 


Art.  XVIL  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hyacinth.  By  Thomas 
FlbbtwooD)  Gardener,  of  Donnington.  Read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  September  24>. 
1828. 

To  improve  the  culture  of  hyacinths  and  preserve  the  bulbs 
in  good  health,  and  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  finest  blos- 
soms, plant  them  in  the  third  week  of  September  in  the  following 
manner :  —  Take  off  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the  bed  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  12  in.  deep ;  after  loosening  the  soil  for 
the  next  6  or  7  in.  by  digging  and  making  it  level,  add  4  in.  of 
good  well-rotted  dung  all  over  the  bed;  this  done,  take  light, 
rich,  vegetable  soil  that  has  been  sifted  and  kept  dry  for  three 
weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  planting,  cover  the  dung  with 
the  soil  so  prepared  2  in.  thick;  then  place  the  bulbs  on  the  dry 
soil  10  in.  asunder  each  way,  and  cover  them  1  in.  overhead 
with  the  above  sort  of  dried  soil,  raising  the  beds  to  a  level  with 
the  natural  earth.  On  the  approach  of  frost  I  cover  the  beds 
with  dry  litter,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  raising  the  bulbs  out 
of  the  earth.  When  the  severity  of  the  frost  is  gone,  remove 
the  litter,  and  clean  the  bed  as  necessity  may  require,  until  the 
first  belb  begin  to  open ;  then  carefully  support  them  with  a 
small  stick,  raising  it  10  in.  out  of  the  earth,  carefully  placing 
between  eveiy  row  a  layer  of  clean  cake  moss,  to  prevent  their 
being  spptted  with  dirt  by  heavy  rain.  I  Attend  to  the  same 
method  in  planting  them  round  circles  or  ovals,  in  all  cases 
carefuUv  mixing  their  varieties.  To  cover  the  bulbs  with 
rotten  dung  is  as  injurious  as  to  plant  them  in  damp  soil.  In 
preparing  pots  for  hyacinths,  select  those  about  6  in.  in  depth 
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and  width,  and  put  in  them  2  in.  of  good  rotten  dunff.  Then  fill 
them  well  within,  the  thickness  of  the  bulb,  with  rich  light  soil, 
placing  in  each  pot  three  bulbs  of  different  varieties;  partially 
cover  them  with  the  same  sort  of  soil,  leaving  a  third  part  of 
the  bulbs  visible.  Place  them  in  a  dry  situation,  and  give  them 
but  very  little  water  the  first  five  weeks,  increasing  it  with  the 
growth  of  the  roots  until  they  have  done  flowering.  Add  no 
water  after  the  leaves  begin  to  decay ;  cover  the  pots  with  litter 
to  preserve  them  from  bursting  by  the  frost,  and  place  them  in 
an  open  shed  till  the  blossoms  begin  to  open.  Take  them  out 
of  the  earth  as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  carefully  cleaning 
them ;  but  never  remove  the  ofisets  until  the  leaves  are  with- 
ered away.  When  the  bulbs  are  partially  dry,  take  off  all  the 
decayed  parts,  separate  and  number  each  varietv,  placing  them 
in  the  day  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted  until  the  time 
of  planting. 

I  never  saw  a  double  hyacinth  p]x>duce  seed;  but  by  im- 
pregnatinff  the  blossoms  of^^the  single  hyacinth  with  the  fiuina 
of  a  double  variety,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  fine  double 
flower. 


Art.  XVIII.  On  the  Culture  ofihe  Pine-apple  toUhout  PotSy  in  the 
Royal  Kitchen-Gardens  at  Nymphenburg.  By  Mr.  Jossph  Lang, 
Kitchen-Gardener  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Sir, 

The  satisfaction  you  expressed  on  visiting  our  kitchen- 
garden  and  fruit  forcery,and  particularly  with  my  culture  of  the 
pine-apple,  induces  me  to  submit  to  you  the  following  account 
of  the  latter  process. 

About  the  middle  or  tatter  end  of  March,  a  pit,  like  that 
shown  in  the  drawing  (Jigs*  91.  and  92.),  is  filled  2fl.  deep 
with  horse-dung,  and  2  ft.  with  mould.  The  mould  having 
reached  a  certain  temperature,  I  put  such  plants  in  it  from 
the  pine  stove  as  already  show  fruit  and  are  in  vigorous 
growth. 

Holes  being  made  in  the  mould,  which  oonsists  of  two  parts 
of  rich  black  soil,  and  one  part  of  turfy  loam,  with  a  little 
sheep's  dung,  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  witheut 
the  bidl  being  disturbed,  placed  in  the  holes,  and  the  aoil  fcnade 
firm  about  them.  When  a  cow  b  planted  (twenly^fbuc  pltals 
are  contained  under  one  8asb,formina  six  rows  in  (be  width  of 
the  pit),  I  place  on  the  top  of  the  soS^.rdnnd  the:  roots,  some 
cow*^ung^  severalyeers  old,  and  therefore'dioxoiigkljr  rotten, 
and  not  too  wet. '  The  coldness  of  our  climate  renders  it  neces* 
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sary)  when  the  heat  of  the  manure  subsides,  or  when  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  solar  heat,  to  light  fires  in  the  stoves  at  the 
ends  (a  a),  and  to  keep  up  a  heatof  firom  14°  to  16^  Reaumur, 
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Ground  Flan  of  tha  Pit 
6,  FUifonn  of  boanb,  MrTing  m  «  pathwmy. 


c.  Steps  to  plAtform. 


68^  to  68^  Fahrenheit.  In  summer  I  allow  the  plants  from 
80°  to  36°  Reaum.,  99^  to  113^  Fahr.  of  solar  heat,  and,  only 
when  the  sun  is  too  hot,  a  few  hours'  shade  is  given,  bv  £r 
brfmches  or  reed  mats  being  placed  on  the  sashes./vln 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  the  plants  are  watered,  when 
necessary,  with  cows'  urine,  diluted  with  one  half  water ;  and 
subsequently  'V  only  sprinkle^.Aai  with  fine  river  water. 
When  a  day  has  been  very  hot,  in  the  height  of  summer,  the 
plants  are  rather  freely  sprinkled  in  the  evening,  before  the 
sashes  are  covered  up,  with  river  water ;  which,  producing  a 
vapour  during  the  night,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  fiiiit,  and 
also  gives  the  plants  a  clean  look. 


Secti0D«rtfof/^.9L 

A,  Vacuity  under  the  stove. 
if  Platform  (tf  boards. 


ky  Steps  to  platform. 
//,  Levd  of  the  grounds. 


) 


/,  Dung. 

f ,  Soil  In  which  the  plants  grow. 

When  theplants  have  done  bearing,  which  is  in  August  or 
September, -JQet  them  stand  without  doing  any  thing  to  them, 
except  shortening  the  leaves  of  the  main  stem  where  the  fiiiit 
has  been  growing,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  more  air  and 
light  to  the  new  shoots  or  suckers.  -^4i8ve  firequently  taken 
feom  thirty  4e-ibrt|riBiieker8  from  one  old  stodL.  About  April 
the  suckers  are  thinned,  the  finest  being  left  standing:  the 
others  are  put  into  pots,  although  never  smaller  than  of  the 
appeaptnce  of  two  or  three  years'  growth.     Then  the  ground 
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'■  is  loosened  (an  operation  which  is  rather  difficult),  and  fresh 
cow  or  sheep  dung  put  round  the  plants.  During  the  summer 
months  they  are  watered  and  treated  as  before.  If  tiftuJ  in 
autumn4iMI  the  plants,  after  having  done  bearing,  do  not  look 
so  promising  as  might  be  wished,^^  transfer  them  carefully, 
with  the  ball,  to  a  new  bed,  made  like  the  former,  except  that 
it  is  advisable  to  put  some  sand  round  the  necks  of  the  plants; 
and  here  ^  treat  them  as  before.  During  the  winter  a  beat  is 
kept  up  of  from  0"  W  10^  liwwii;,  46''  to  50""  Fahr.  There 
is  no  fear  of  their  suffering,  even  though  the  coverings  cannot 
be  opened  for  several  days,  for  the  plants  do  not  begin  to  grow . 
till  the  month  of  February.  The  fruit-bearing  plants  may ' 
remain  for  three  years  in  the  same  place ;  and  I  ^We  seen 
them,  in  several  instances,  producing  from  three  tosix  fruit 
^  y  -  during  every  year  of  that  period,  of  from  1  to  2  lb.  weight 
^  4  each.  jjF  calUthis  the  wild  mode  of  pine  culture,  because  one 
/'  sees  oh  the  same  plant  fruits  large  and  small,  ripe,  half  ripe, 

green,  and  in  blossom.     ^. 

The  other  pine  plants  which  I  keep  through  the  winter  in 
the  stove  are  crown  during  the  summer  in  pits,  and  those  of 
the  queen  kind  generally  bear  fruit  in  fourteen  months.  They 
are  repeatedly  transplanted,  and  always  kept  through  the  sum- 
mer with  bottom  heat,  shaded,  watered,  and  sprmkled.  In 
the  month  of  March,  those  plants  which  show  no  fruit  are 
transplanted,  witli  balls,  into  larger  pots.  The  bottom  of  the 
pot  is  always  covered  with  ccvw-dung  thoroughlv  rotten,  and 
the  neck  of  the  root  surrounded  with  sand  and  sneep's  dung; 
the  plants  propped  up  with  sticks,  and  plunged  in  the  tan ; 
the  hot  dung  being,  bv  this  mode  of  culture,  covered  with  tan 
instead  of  mould.  If  the  bed  is  too  hot,  I  have  the  pots  but 
half  plunged,  ofien  only  one  third,  in  order  not  to  bum  the 
mould ;  and  they  are  not  completely  plunged  till  the  temper- 
ature is  what  it  should  be.  In  October  I  have  the  potted 
plants  which,  from  the  month  of  May,  have  been  kept  plunged 
in  beds,  removed  to  the  stove.  In  winter,  when  the  days  are 
fine,  I  repeatedly  water  the  larger  plants,  but  those  which 
have  or  promise  fruit  more  frequently,  willi  the  view  of  not 
checking  their  growth,  as  the  constant  heat  of  the  stove  dries 
them  oonsiderwly.  In  the  house  where  the  larger  plants 
stand,  which  brin^  fruit  in  spring,  a  heat  of  16^  Reaum.,  68^ 
Fahr.,  is  kept  up,  m  pursuance  of  the  above-described  method. 
In  the  succession  house,  where  the  younger  plants  are  kept^ 
the  heat  is  10^  Reaum.,  54^^  Fahr.  The  plant  taken  from 
the  mother  stem  brings  me  fruit  in  the  second  year,  frequently 
in  the  first;  and  it  is  necessary  here  to  keqi  always  a  ^veat 
inany  of  such  plants,  in  order  to  obviate  a  deficiency  of  mnt. 
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My  present  mode  of  treatment  teaches  me  that  bottom  heat 
is  not  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  pine-apple,  as  I  have 
kept  some  of  them  for  three  or  foor  years  in  the  same  bed, 
where,  towards  the  last,  the  heat  of  the  dang  and  tan  was  not. 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  natural  soil,  with- 
out preventing  my  plants  being  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
fruit.  It  has  also  shown  me  that  ripe  fruit  may  be  obtained 
by  growing  without  pots  in  pits,  as  first  described,  throughout 
the  whole  year,  as  I  can  prove  by  r^ular  tables  kept  for  the 
last  five  years,  showing  that  I  furnished  ripe  fruit  from  tbesie 
pits  every  month  in  the  year  during  that  periods 

By  the  above  communication,  I  hope  to  have  fulfilled  your 
desire,  and  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c* 

Joseph  Lang. 
Nymphenburgy  Nao.  4.  1828. 


Art.  XIX.     On  the  Destruction  of  the  Mealv  Bug  and  Scale  on 
Pine  Plants.    By  Mr.  Jamss  Dall. 

Sir, 

As  none  of  your  correspondents  has.  taken  notice  of  the 
insects  that  are  so  destructive  to  pine>apple  plants,  I  beg  leave 
to  send  you  a  statement  of  the  method  adopted  by  me  for 
their  jdestruction ;  which  efiectually  killed  every  mealy  bug 
and. scale  that  was  on  my  pines. . 

When.  I  came  to  this  place  in  1808,  I  found  ithe  pines 
covered  with  the  mealy  bug  and  white  scale,  and  I  had  imme^ 
diate.  recourse  to  a  recipe  of  an. old  acquaintance  of  mine^  Mr. 
W.  Nicol,  with  this  difference,  that  I  used  4  lb.  soap,  where  he 
recomrnenda  only  2  lb.  In  that  case  my  mixtune  consisted  .of 
4  H).  soft  soap,  2  lb.  flower  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  leaf  tobacco,  and 
8  oz.  nux  vomica  boiled  in  8  gallons  of  rain  water.  After 
shaking  the 'plants  out  of  the  pots,  «nd  trimming  their.roots, 
I  washed  them  well  with  thisimixtoccw  I  also  had  the  wood- 
work and  glass,  inside  of  the.  houses  and  pits,  washed  with  the 
same  mixture,  and  the  walls  .and  flues  washed  with  a  mixture 
of  limeandisnlphiir. 

The  taain  the  bark  beds  I  had  sifted,  and  fresh  tan  added 
to  make  good  the  dnst  takenr  awa^  'i  the  whole,  old  and  new, 
being  weU  mixed  together,  the  plants  were  repotted  and  re* 
plunged^  and  attended  to  as  usual. 

From  that  time  I  was  no  more  troubled,  with  the.  mealy  bug, 
but  ithe' scale- was  not  entirely  destroyed:  for^  towards.the  end 
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of  the  following  summer,  I  found  several  of  the  plants  had  a  tew 
insects  on  them ;  and  fh>m  that  time  I  had  recourse  to  many 
experiments,  by  which  I  was  able;  to  keep  the  insects  from 
becoming  very  numerous,  but  could  not  completely  destroy 
them. 

The  first  week  in  January  1817,  I  made  a  strong  hot-bed 
of  leaves,  on  which  I  had  placed  a  three-light  melon  frame. 

1  then  selected  as  many  of  my  small  plants  as  would  fiU  this 
frame,  consisting  of  those  plants  that  were  most  infested  with 
the  scale.  I  turned  them  out  of  the  pots,  shook  the  mould 
from  them,  washed  them  with  a  glutinous  lotion,  made  with 

2  lb.  of  soft  soap  and  S  gallons  of  rain  water.  After  washing 
them  well  with  this  mixture,  I  dusted  them  all  over  with  flower, 
of  sulphur,  particularly  in  the  hearts  and  bottom  angles  of  the 
leaves :  I  then  repotted  them,  and  placed  them  in  me  above- 
mentioned  hot-bed.  Bv  the  end  of  the  following  month,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  plants  Arrowing  freely,  and  not  the 
least  appearance  of  the  scale  on  them.  I  then  determined  to 
dress  the  whole  stock,  but  with  this  slight  difference,  that  as 
I  did  not  like  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  sulphur,  I  mixed 
equal  parts  of  flower  of  sulphur  and  sulphur  vivum,  this 
mixture  being  nearer  the  colour  of  the  leaves.  I  then  pro-> 
ceeded  with  my  next  smallest,  plants,  by  shaking  them  from 
the  mould,  washing  and  dusting  them  with  the  mixed  sulphurs 
in  the  same  way  as  the  first  parcel  was  done  in  January..  My 
larger  plants  had  some  of  the  mould  taken  fit>m  the  tops  of 
the  pots;  the  plants  were  then  well  washed  and  dusted,  as 
before  stated,  smd  the  pots  filled  up  with  firesh  mould. 

During  the  operation  of  washing  and  sulphurinff  the  plants 
of  each  separate  pit  or  house,  I  had  the  baric  beds  sifted  and 
firesh  tan  added  to  replace  the  dnst^  the  sifted  and  new  tan 
well  mixed,  and  the  plants  in  their  pots  replunged.  From 
that  time,  which  is  now  twelve  years,  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
scale  on  my  pines.  I  have  since  had  pines  sent  to  me  finm 
Brazil  and  oUier  parts,  which  were  literally  covered  with  scaler 
I  dressed  them,  as  above  stated^  fdaoed'them  amongst  my  clean 
plants,  and  have  never  afterwards  seen  one  living  insect  on 
diem.  There  is  no  time  in  the  year  that  the  operation  may 
not  be  performed ;  though  it  may  be  said  the  month  of  March 
is  the  best,  as  the  plants  will  from  that  time  the- soonest  grow 
away  fiK>m  any  unsightly  appearance  of  sulphur.  There  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  to-  the  plants  from  a  lavish  a{H 
plication  of  the  mixture,  nor  any  caution  to  be  observed  after 
the  dressing,  more  than  the  usual  management  of  the  plants.- 

When  I  applied  the  above  dressing  to  my  pine^  I  did  not 
even  take  the  precautioD  to  wteh  the  wooa<-work  o#  walls  of 
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the  pits,  or  to  throw  any  tan  away,  except  the  dust  that  was 
sifted  out.  I  have  had  testimonials  sent  me  from  those  whom 
I  recommended  to  adopt  the  above  method,  all  stating  that 
it  had  the  desired  effect.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Wimpde  Gardens^  Arringtony  James  Dall.. 

Cambridgesitre. 

PS.  —  The  above  communication,  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  pine  insects,  was  written  pre- 
viously to  my  receiving  the  Eighteenth  Number  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine,  ana  with  a  view  of  being  transmitted  to 
you.  The  18th  Art.  of  that  Number  (Vol.  V.  p.  57.)  gives  a 
statement,  by  Mr.  M^Murtrie,  dated  Jan.  1.  1829,  of  a  cure 
adopted  by  him,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  nearly  the  same  as 
mine.  When  I  observed  the  statement  of  Mr.  M'Murtrie,  as 
above,  I  hesitated,  and  thought  that  my  statement,  if  then 
sent,  would  be  considered  by  you  undeserving  of  notice. 

However,  after  maturely  considering  all  the  circumstances 
that  have  attended  my  professional  labours  in  the  growth  of 
pine-apples,  8cc.,  I  conceived,  if  I  did  not  lay  my  statement  be- 
fore you,  I  should  be  shrinking  from  a  duty  I  ow^  to  myself  and 
to  the  younger  branches  of  my  family.  If  Mr.  M^Murtrie  is 
correct  in  his  dates,  I  can  prove  that  I  applied  to  my  pines 
my  e£Eectual  cure  three  years  before  he  applied  his  cure  to  his 
pines.  In  proof  of  this  my  assertion,  were  it  required,  I 
could  refer  to  a  very  worthy  man,  with  whom  I  have  been  in- 
timately acquainted  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  Mr.  Joseph. 
Knight,  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Manv  others. 
I  could  refer  to,  besides  the  very  men  who  executed  the  work 
under  my  inspection ;  and  last,  although  not  the  least  in  my 
estimation,  to  my  noble  and  generous  employers,  the  £arl 
and  Countess  of  Hardwicke. 

The  caution  which  Mr.  M^Murtrie  says  should  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  camphor,  and  his  observation,  that  unless  the  plants 
•re  very  miich  infested,  camphor  may  be  omitted  altogether, 
will,  I  nar,  lead  younff  gardeners  wrong,  and  deter  older  people 
from  adopting  his  method.  The  contents  of  my  communication 
have  not  been  altered,  amended,  or  curtailed  since  my  writing 
it  in  the  last  month  of  1828.  My  practice  of  pine  culture 
(Vol.  III.  p.  188.)  can  only  vanr  with  the  seasons,  and  that 
variation  onlv  a  few  days  firom  the  time  stated  by  me  for  the 
several  shiftmgs,  &c.  You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  my 
systeni  of  growing  pines  differs  from  many.  I  have  no  means 
of  giving  beatf  except  by  tan  at  bottom  and  lining  of  leaves 
round  the  pits.  With  such  means  only,  and  at  my  own  sug" 
gestio%  I  haVe  been  able  to  send  to  table,  .or  to  where  thegr> 
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may  have  been  ordered,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  wdl- 
grown  and  well^flavoured  pines  yearly,  for  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
and  were  my  system  more  generally  adopted,  where  leaves  are 
plenty,  even  if  coals  were  cheap  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
would  do  away  with  fi^uent  quarrels  between  the  bailiff,  or 
fiirming  steward,  and  the  gardener.  If  any  fiirther  communi- 
cation relative  to  what  I  have  said  be  required,  I  will  attend 
to  it;  or  should  any  thing  occur  to  me,  I  will,  with  your 
leave,  send  it,  but  I  will  not  enter  into  any  paper  war,  such  as 
Mr.  M^Murtrie^s  with  my  firiend  Affronome,  in  p.  98. 

X  am,  Sir,  &c. 
¥finq)ole  Gardens^  Jan.  4.  1829.  James  Dall. 

We  request  our  readers  will  turn  to  Vol.  III.  p.  183.,  and 
mark  the  great  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  Mr.  Dall's  method 
of  pine  culture,  and  that  this  method  is  without  anv  other 
heat  than  bottom  heat :  cohsequendy,  the  most  opposite  pos- 
sible to  that  of  Mr.  Knight.  Not  that  we  den^  that  pines 
may  be  grown  without  TOttom  heat,  or  even  without  beinff 
plunged  or  planted  in  a  bed,  and,  with  great  care,  perhaps  ww 
grown ;  but  we  have  always  denied,  and  still  deny,  that  they 
can  be  so  grown,  eitlier  with  the  same  ease  and  economy,  as 
in  a  bed  of  fermenting  material,  or  to  such  a  large  size.  Our 
words,  written  in  the  year  1822,  as  given  in  the  Encyclopadia 
qf  Gardenings  $  293S-5.  are  as  follows :  — > 

"  To  draw  any  conclusions  in  the  present  sta^e  oC  Knight's  experiments 
would bepremature,  and  it  might  excite  prejudice  to  anticipate  the  final 
result.  Inat  the  pine  plant  will  grow  and  thrive,  without  what  is  tech* 
nically  called  bottom  heat,  is  an  obvious  truth,  since  no  plant  in  a  state 
of  nature  u  found  growing  in  a  soil  warmer  than  that  of  the  superincum* 
bent  atmosphere.  But,  to  imitate  nature,  is  not  always  the  best  mode  of 
culture;  for  the  more  correct  the  imitation,  the  less  valuable  would  be  the 
sreater  part  of  her  products,  at  least  as  far  as  horticulture  is  concerned. 
What  would  our  celerv,  cabbage,  and  apples  be,  if  their  culture  were  copied 
from  nature?  Thougn  the  pine-apple  will  grow  well  without  bottom  heat, 
it  may  grow  with  t^ttom  neat  still  better;  and  thouch  the  heat  of  the 
earth,"  in  its  native  country,  may  never  exce^  that  of  tne  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, it  does  not  follow  that  earth  heated  to  a  greater  degree  may  not 
be  of  service  to  it  in  a  state  of  artificial  culture,  but,  admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  pine  plant  could  be  grown  equally  well  with,  at 
without,  Attorn  heat^  still  it  appears  to  us  that  the  mass  of  material  which 
furnishes  this  heat,  wUl  always  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to  have  in  a  pine- 
stove,  as  being  a  perpetual  fund  of  heat  for  supplying  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  in  case  of  acodent  to  the  flues  or  steam-apparatus.  Besides,  it  ap« 
pears  from  natur^  at  well  as  from  observing  what  takes  place  in  culture, 
that  the  want  of  a  steady  temperature  and  decree  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
of  plants  is  more  immediately  and  poiwcarfiiUy  miurious  to  them  than  atmo* 
spheric  chan^.  Earth,  especially  if  rendered  porous  and  spongelike  by 
culture  reoerret  and  gives  out  air  and  heat  slowly;  and  while  the  temperature 
of  the  nr  of  a  country,  or  a  hot-house,  may  vary  twenty  or  thirty  degrees 
in  the  course  of  twenty-lour  hours,  the  soil  at  the  depth  ^f  two  inches 
Vol.  V.  —  No.  21.  ff 
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would  hardly  be  taand  to  httve  varied  one  degrta  WA  respect  to 
moisture,  every  cultivator  knows,  that,  kk  a  properfy  constituted  and  recu- 
larly  pulverised  soil,  whatever  quantity  of  rain  may  &11  on  the  surface,  uie 
soil  is  never  saturated  with  water,  nor,,  in  times  of  greatest  drought,  burnt 
up  with  heat.  The  porous  texture  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  being  at  once 
fkvourable  to  the  escape  of  superiuous  water,  stnd  adverse  to  its  evapora- 
tion, bj  never  becommg  so  much  heated  on  the  surface,  or  eenduetinff  the 
heat  so  far  downwards,  as  a  cloae  compact  soil*  These  properties  of  the 
soil,  relatively  to  plants,  can  never  be  completely  attained  bv  growing  plants 
in  pots,  and  feast  of  all  by  growing  them  in  pots  surrounded  by  air.  in  this 
ftate^  whatever  be  the  care  of  tne  gardener,  a  continaal  successioa  of 
changes  of  temperature  will  take  place  in  the  outside  of  the  pot;  and^  the 
compact  material  of  which  it  is  composed  being  a  much  more  rapid  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  porous  earth,  it  will  soon  be  communicated  to  thewdb 
of  roots  within.  With  respect  to  water,  a  plant  in  a  pot  surrounded  by  aif 
is  equally  liable  to  injury.  If  the  soil  be  properly  constituted,  and  the  pot 
properly  drained,  the  water  passes  through  the  mass  as  soon  as  poured  on  it, 
and  the  soil  at  that  moment  may  be  said  to  be  lef^  in  a  state  C&vourable  for, 
vegetation :  but  as  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  and  sides  of  the  pot  and 
the  transpiration  of  the  plant  go  on,  it  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  so, 
and,  if  not  soon  resnpplied,  would  become  dryland  shrivelled,  and  either  die 
from  thatcause,or  be  materially  injured  by  the  sudden  and  copious  appKcatSon 
pf  water.  Thus,  the  roots  of  a  plant,  in  a  pot  surrounded  by  air,  are  liable  to 
be  alternately  chilled  and  scorched  by  cola  and  heat,  and  deluged  or  dried  up 
by  superabundance  or  deficiency  of  water,  and  nothing  but  the  perpetual  care 
and,  attention  of  the  fi;ardener,  to  lessen  the  tendencies  to  these  eztremaiy 
could  at  all  preserve  the  plant  from  destruction.  To  lessen  the  attention  o^ 
thegardener,  therefore,  to  render  the  plant  less  dependent  on  his  services,  and,, 
above  all,  to  put  a  plant  in  a  pot  as  far  as  possible  on  a  footing  with  a  plant 
in  the  unconnned  soil,  plunging  the  pot  in  a  mass  of  earth,  sand,  dung^  tan, 
or  anv  such  material,  appears  to  us  a  most  judicious  part  of  culture,  and 
one  that  never  can  be  relinquished  in  fruit-bearinj  plants  with  impunity. 
Even  if  no  heat  were  «to  be  afibrded  by  the  mass  m  which  the  pots  were 
plunged,  still  the  preservation  of  a  steady  temperature  which  would  always 
equal  the  average  temperature  of  the  air  of  tne  house,  and  the  retention, 
by  the  same  means,  of  the  steady  degree  of  moisture,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  a  sufficient  argument  for  plunging  pots  of  vigorous-growing,  many-leaved, 
or  fruit-bearing  plants.  Had  Knighrs  plan  been  brought  forward  by  a  less 
eminent  horticulturist,  it  would  have  claimed  but  little  attention,  as  the 
plan  of  growing  pines  without  bottom  heat  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  tried  and  to  have  failed.'* 

Mn  Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  has  seen 
the  pines  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Knight,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mr*  Dall ;  and  though  we  have  no  authority  to  refer  to  hu% 
yet  he  may  be  asked  what  he  thinks  of  both  systems,  Mid 
what  relation  the  plants  at  Downton  and  Wimpole  bear  to 
those  of  the  first  pine-growers  about  London ;  say,  for  ex- 
ample, those  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensington,  or  in  Syoa 
Gardens. — Cond. 
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Art.  XX*      On  introducing  hetOed  Air  into  Cucumber  Fmm§$ 
and  Pits.    By  Mr.  F.  Mould. 

Sir, 

OfiSElit^iNGt  in  the  Gardener's  Mwazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  368.)  an 
account  of  Mr.  Knight's  method  ofintroducinjz  heated  air  into 
cucumber  frames,  I  send  you  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  force  early  cucumbers,  with  the  greatest  miccessy  both 
on  beds  and  in  pits. 

Being  provided  with  two  M'Phail  pits,  built  above  ground 
without  cross  floes,  I  simply  place  a  pipe  (^.  98.)  through 
the  hdlow  wall 
imderihe  mid- 
dle light  in 
front,  which 
runs  through 
the  top  of  the 
flue.  The  ho- 
rizontal part, 
which  is  heated 
by  the  lining, 
is  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter and  extends  3  ft.  from  the  front;  the  end  rests  on 
a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  tbm 
upright  or  inner  part,  tapering  to  2  in.,  is  carefully  fixed 
with  mortar  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  rank  steam  which  cir* 
eulates  in  the  flue.  The  ventilation  speedily  decreases  the 
beat,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  giving  air  by  the  lights  in 
cold  weather.  ' 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add  that  the  pits  are  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  just  within  the  front  flue  a  wattle  is  placed^ 
to  form  a  cavity  for  the  heat  to  ascend  both  from  the  kaves 
or  dung  contained  in  the  pit  and  from  the  brickwork  in  front* 
I  find  a  strcHig  lining  sufficient  to  keep  the  thermometei^  at 
75^  and  80^,  without  disturbing  the  back  and  ends  after  they 
are  once  made.  My  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  on 
the  20th  of  October,  are  now  (Dec.  18.)  remarkably  strong 
and  in  full  bloom,  with  quantities  of  fruit  showing  in  sncces* 
sion.  The  plants  on  beds  do  equally  well ;  the  frames  being 
well  backed  with  leaves,  there  is  no  need  of  a  powerful  linifig^ 
except  in  front  for  heating  the  pipe. 

Yours^  &c 
Amngtouj  Dee.  18. 1828.  F.  Mouiih 
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apart  (it  wiH  reouine  aboot  94  piaoto  for  ibt'ArH  tier}: 
Again,  place  another  couree  of  atones  of  the  same  nzst^  hevd-' 
ing  inor^rda  on  all  sides  at  angle  of  45""  {Jj^iQh)  i  ^is  fill  with. 


the  same  compost,  and  plant  as  for  the  fiiist  ww  of  plants. 
Proceed  thus,  stratum  supier  stretiuaft,  lintil  you  have  rais^ 
your  bed  about  3  ft.  high,  wbidii  wiU  give  yOu  si^  tow»  of 
plants  around  your  bed  and  one  row  at  we  top#  The  advan- 
tages of  this  bed  are  as  follows :  > —  A  much  larger  quaDtity  of 
plants  is  grown  on  a  given  quantity  of  ground.  You  obtain 
a  succession  crop,  by  pkcing  your  bed  north  and  south.  You 
can  water  them  with  &dlity  from  the  top,  in  whi^h  a  trencii 
should  be  left  for  that  purpose.  The  fruit  can  be  gathered 
with  more  ease  and  convenience,  and  the  last  and  most 
inmortant  advantage  wliisb  I  aUl  nsm^  is,  that  your  fruit 
is  firee  from  sand  and  earth ;  should  heavy  rains  occur  during 
the  period  of  its  ripening. 

i  a0i,  Sir,  &o. 
^Mimnt  Pleasanty  near  Smmiea^  -    Up  W,  ByEBay-- 

^  Ji4fyy  18^9. 

i^l^SC— To  renew  the  bed: — In  August,  remove  all  the 
stones  but  the  lower  row,  and  gently  fbrK  up  the  earth  adding 
a  little  rotten  dung,  and  replant  and  replace  as  directed  above.  ^"^ 

R.  B. 


Art.  XXIII.    On  the  Destruction  of  Wasps.  By  Mr.  James  Dall. 

Sir, 

Havino  read  in  your  Magazine  (p.  277«)  a  statement  of  a 
melliod  practised  by  Thomas  N.  Parker,  Esq.,  and  also  one 
by  T.  C.  of  Kensington  (p.  832.),  for  the  destruction  of  waapa,  I 
beg  leave  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  method  practised  by 
me  for  many  years,  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  as  simple  and 
effectual  as  any  that  can  be  adopted. 

I  give  a  small  reward  to  my  men  for  every  wai^  they  luring 
to  me  from  the  beginning  of  March,  up  to  the  second  week  of 
June;  from  June  I  give  a  reward  as  above  for  every  nest 
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brought  to  me,  and  I  continue  taking  the  nests  late  in  the 
season,  althoufi^h  the  fruit  may  have  been  all  gathered ;  this  I 
in  order  that  tewer  female  wasps  may  be  left  to  breed  in  the 
next  spring. 

The  means  used  by  me  fiir  destroying  the  nests  are  simply 
these:  — I  take  common  gunpowder  and  water  sufficient  to  make 
a  stiff  douffh  or  paste;  a  piece  of  this  doii^h  about  the  size  of 
a  large  wwiut  ndled  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  b  sufficient  to 
stifle  the  wasps  in  any  one  nest.  Th^  nests  being  looked  for 
by  the  men  in  their  over  hours,  when  found  they  are  marked, 
to  as  to  be  more  readily  found  again  when  it  is  dark. 

When  all  things  are  raady,  the  men  divide  their  number  in 
parties  of  three  or  four;  each  party  being  provided  with  a 
lantern,  candles,  spade,  pick,  as  many  gws  bottles  as  there 
are  aests  lo  be  taken  on  that  night,  and  a  water-pot  with 
some  clean  water* 

When  arrived  at  one  of  the  nests,  fire  is  set  to  the  smallest 
end  of  one  of  the  conical  balls  of  prepared  gunpowder,  which 
is  held  with  the  himd  close  into  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  tifl 
one  third  is  burned ;  the  remaining  part  of  Uie  ball  is  then 
dropped  into  the  hole,  and  a  piece  of  turf  placed  over  it  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the .  smoke.  In  (he  space  of  half  a 
minute  after  die  ball  is  dropped  into  the  hole,  the  nest  is  dur 
out,  and  in  its  stead  a  glass  bottle  (Xie  third  part  filled  with 
water  is  placed  upright  with  the  mouth  open,  and  rath^ 
bdow  the  sur&ce  level  of  the  earth,  which  is  carefully  made 
smooth  all  round  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Into  these  bottles 
the  wasps  that  happen  to  be  out  when  the  nests  are  taken 
enter,  and  get  drowned  in  the  water.  In  some  large  nests  I 
have  had  to  empty  the  botdes  and  replace  them  more  than 
once.  If  botdes  are  not  placed  as  above,  the  wasps  that 
happen  to  be  from  home  at  the  time  the  nest  is  taken  (and 
crushed  or  worked  up  in  a  puddle  as  directed  by  your  corre- 

rndents),  on  their  return  home  finding  the  nest  destroyed, 
y  fly  back  to  the  fruit  and  continue  devouring  as  long  as 
they  have  life.  I  do  not  pav  for  any  nests  unless  bottles  lu^ 
placed  as  here  stated,  and  left  two  days  after  the  nests  are 
taken,  and  the  nests  brought  home  to  me,  that  I  may  see  them 
crushed. 

I  have  counted  two  thousand  three  hundred  wasps,  belonging 
to  one  nest,  drowned  in  botdes  placed  as  above  after  the  nei^t 
was  taken;  I  therefore  am  quite  certain  that  taking  wasp^' 
Bests,,  without  placing  botdes  as  here  recommended,  is  doing 
only  half  what  ought  to  be  done. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  James  Dall. 

WimpoU  Qardens,  AningUm^  Cambridgeshire^ 
Jmei  1829. 
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Aat.XXIV.   On  datroymg  Sim  by  Lime  Water^  m  preference  to 
dwpped  Straw*    By  Mr.  W.  P.  Vaugrak. 

ST, 

In  your  Magaziiie  (VoL  V.  p.  148.)  I  find  cat  straw  recom- 
mended as  an  eflectoal  mode  of  destroying  slags ;  which  plan 
has  been  since  copied  in  sereral  newsp^)erB.  The  idea  of  having 
oar  flower4)eds  and  gardens  strewed  over  with  cut  straw,  as 
nothing  can  look  more  unsightly,  has  induced  m^  to  lay  down 
the  foUowing  eflBcadous  method.  Immediately  after  sunset^ 
particularly  on  damp  evenings,  slugs  are  in  motion  towards 
their  feeding  place,  and  by  nine  o'clock  they  are  all  on  the 
plants,  or  on  the  face  of  the  ground  near  them.  In  the  after- 
noon previous  to  my  applying  my  remedy  (lime),  I  have  a 
tab  oontaininy40  gallons  of  cfean  water,  and  half  aa  hour  be- 
fore aommenOTg"  I-put  1  peck  of  fresh-slaked  lime  into  it,  and 
as  soon  asit  is  clear  it  is  fit  for  use.  ^I  then  take  a  watering- 
pot,  with  a  rose  on  it,  and  sprinkle  the  beds  of  seedlings  and 
lx>rders  of  flowers  all  over,  where  I  have  seen  any  trace  of 
them.  If  there  is  light  enough  for  distinguishing  the  borders 
and  rows  of  plants,  it  is  all  I  wan£S'  A  watering-pot  containing 
4  gallons  will  water  a  bed  of  4  fL  by  30  ft.,  or  rows  of  cauli- 
flowers, cabbages,  &c.,  of  double  the  length./7\All  worms  that 
are  out  share  Uie  same  fate,  without  leavin^^a  vestige  behind, 
except  the  dead  bodies  of  ibe  sufferers,  which,  I  will  answer 
for  it,  will  be  more  the  first  time,  than  a  man  could  behead 
with  a  straw  knife  in  a  month.  The  remedy  is  perfecdy  harm- 
less to  vegetation ;  in  fact,  I  fancy  my  beds  of  pinks  to  produce 
a  finer  green  and  more  healthy  appearance. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c  W.  P.  Vaughan. 

Archdeaeomyj  Brecon^  April  22.  1829. 


Art.  XXV.  On  the  CuUure  of  the  Cow  Cabbage,  or  Cesarean 
Cole.  By  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  Nurseryman,  Island  of 
Jersey. 

Sir, 
Observing  an  article  at  p.  64.  on  cow  cabbage,  or  Cesarean 
cole,  communicated  by  Mr.  J.  Murray,  permit  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  miscellany,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject.  Having  resided  in  this  island  about  twenty  years,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  great  advantage 
this  variety  of  .Srassica  is  to  the  small  rarmer  as  well  as  to  the 
large  one,  and  will,  with  your  permission,  give  your  readers  a 
brief  account  of  its  culture  and  uses.     The  seed  is  sown,  from 
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about  the  20th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September,  in  »  good 
soil,  and  planted  out,  from  November  to  January  and  Februanr, 
in  succession,  at  fix>m  20  to  SO  in.  distance,  in  a  good,  sub- 
stantial, well-manured  soil ;  as  no  plant  b  more  exhausting  or 
requires  a  better  soil,  but,  perhaps,  no  one  plant  produces  so 
large  a  quantity  of  nutriment  during  its  period  of  vegetation. 
Alxmt  the  month  of  April  they  begin  (from  the  first  crop)  to 
strip  the  under  leaves,  cut  them  in  small  pieces,  mix  them  with 
sour  milk,  bran,  and  other  farinaceous  substances,  and  give  them 
as  food  to  ducks,  geese,  hogs,  &c.  During  the  whole  summer 
they  continue  stripping  the  plant  as  above  stated,  until  it  attiuns 
the  height  of  from  6  to  12ft. ;  and,  if  a  scarcitv  of  herbage 
prevails,  the  green  leaves  form  excellent  feed  for  cows  and 
oxen,  with  alternate  feeds  of  hay  and  straw.  The  tops  and 
side  shoots  are  excellent  at  table  during  winter  and  spring. 
The  longest  of  the  stalks  are  frequently  used  to  support 
scarlet  runners  and  other  French  beans,  and  as  cross  rafters 
for  &rm  buildings  iinder  thatch,  and  have  been  known  to  last 
more  than  half  a  century,  when  kept  dry,  for  the  latter  purpose. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Nursery^  Idand  of  Jersey^  Bernard  Saunders. 

April  14.  1829. 

Seeds  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Saunders,  or  from  Mr.  Charl- 
wood,  seedsman.  Great  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Cond. 


Art.  XXVI.  On  the  Day  Lily  (Hemerocdilis  ydlva),  as  a  Forage 
Plant.    By  Mr.  J.  Elles. 
Sir, 

As  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  result 
of  an  experiment,  which  I  have  now  in  progress  here,  to  cul- 
tivate the  copper-coloured  day  lily  (Hemeroc&llis  ffilva)  for 
the  use  of  cattle;  a  notice  of  it  in  your  Magazine  might  in- 
duce others  to  make  further  trials,  and  perhaps  prove  it  ulti- 
mately to  be  a  plant  of  no  ordinary  utility. 

In  the  years  1826-7,  I  observed,  accidentally,  how 
extremely  fond  cattle  were  of  this  plant,  even  eating;  it 
down  to  the  roots  when  an  opportunity  occurred ;  and  as 
I  knew,  from  loni;  experience,  that  it  would,  even  in  dry 
ground,  produce  herbage  in  the  middle  and  latter  end  of 
April,  equal  in  quality  to  any  water  meadow,  the  extreme 
ikcility  with  which  it  may  be  propagated  and  grown  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation,  and  also  its  apparently  nutritious  nature, 
I  was  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  in  a  plot  of  ground  of  about 
20  rods,  attached  to  the  cottage  in  which  I  live.     Accord- 
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iqgly,  in  January  18^9,  I  planted  the  whole  piece  in  rows  2  ft, 
apart;  between  these  a  mil  crop  of  mangold  wurzel  was 
plastod  towards  the  end  of  April,  which,  of  course,  completely 
shaded  the  day  lily  for  upwards  of  two  months  before  it  was 
gathered  in  and  housed.  This  circumstance  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  had  the  least  effect  on  it;  £br  early  in  April,  this 
year,  the  plants  were  1  ft.  high,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
upwards  of  2  ft  I  did  not  cut  them  down,  intendiiur  to 
pick  out  the  flower  stalks  only,  to  encourage  the  srowm  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plants ;  for,  you  must  understand,  ue  whole 
were  single  plants  when  first  planted,  now  each  has  sent  up 
two  or  three  plants. 

Thii  season,  I  have  again  planted  mangold  wurasel  between 
the  rows,  and  have  in  addition  planted  some  of  Cobbett's 
corn ;  for  as  boMi  mangold  wurzel  and  the  day  lily  grow  94 
well,  or  perhaps  better,  by  beii^  a  little  shaded,  I  thought  a 
row  of  corn,  in  the  alternate  rows  of  day  lilies,  would  te  an 
improvement ;  and  should  these  three,  or  any  two  of  them, 
succeed  together,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  immense  produce 
highly  manured  and  well  tilled  ground  might  yield.  The 
day  lily,  being  a  permanent  crop,  will  annually  produce  a 
supply  of  green  food  in  April  and  towards  the  middle  of 
May,  when  there  is  little  or  no  pasture  grass;  and,  if  cut  at 
this  season,  it  will  continue  to  grow  during  the  summer.  Stilly 
I  apprehend,  its  chief  value  will  be  in  the  first  crop ;  for,  by 
immediately  digging  between  the  rows,  a  crop  of  mangold 
wurzel,  Cobbett's  Indian  corn,  or  both,  may  be  planted,  this 
being  the  proper  season  for  planting  both,  both  requiring 
the  same  culture,  and  both  being  ready  to  be  gathered  in  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  which  may  be  done  without  materially 
injuring  the  plant  for  the  spring.  Either  of  these  late  crops 
will,  of  course,  be  of  much  more  value  than  any  crop  obtained 
by  allowing  the  day  lily  to  occupy  the  ground  alone. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  I  never  could  detect  any  un^^ 
pleasant  flavour  in  the  milk  or  butter,  from  the  use  of  the 
day  lily,  and  I  have  occasionally  given  it  in  considerable 
Quantities :  but,  op  the  contrary,  I  have  invariably  found  both 
tne  milk  and  butter  as  sweet  as  if  the  cow  had  been  grazed  on 
pasture  land  or  mangold  wurzel;  a  quality,  whidi,  if  the 
plant  should  prove  useful,  will  greatly  enhance  its  value. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Longleat^  May  19.  .  J*  EiXES. 

The  Symphytum  asp^rrimum  has  also  been  stnmgly  recom-* 
mended  as  a  forage  plant,  bjjr  Mr.  D.  Grant  of  Lewisham,  of 
which  a  notice  will  be  found  in  our  next  Number.  -—  CofuL   . 
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Art.  I.    Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
Vol.  IV.  Pait  II*    avo,  10  plates.     VOs.  6d. 

This  half  vohime  contains  no  fewer  dwin  54  diftrent  com' 
OMinicatioDs,  ^^wrkten  isUber  by  distinguished  amateur  horti- 
cultpristsy  or  by  practical  gardeners  of  gr^t  experience.^ 
Materials  for  another  half  vohune  are  ready  to  be  sent  to 
pressp  proTided  the  sale  of  that  now  published  *^  will  indemnify 
the  expense  of  paper,  printing,  and  engraying."  ^^  All  members 
are^  therefore,  earnestly  requested  to  promote  this  object,  by 
piTocuring  their  own  copies  without  delay."  In  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  work,  we  shall  defer  giving  the 
essence  of  it  for  two  or  three  Numbers.  Its  essence,  howeyer^ 
we  ahali  not  omit  to  give  in  due  time,  as  we  give  that  of  eveiy 
new  gardening  publication,  for  the  sake  of  poor  aardeners; 
but  the  rich  in  the  profession,  if  there  are  any,  ana  amateurf 
may  very  well  affora  to  purchase  the  volume,  which  is  so  re*- 
markably  cheap,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  pay* 
There  is  an  excellent  paper  by  that  veteran  horticulturist  an4 
(eminent  man,  Mr.  John  rlay,  planner  of  oardens,  Edinburi^ 
which  IB  absolutely  worth  Uie  money,  it  is  an  sccomit  of  a 
mode  of  producing  a  steady  and  unimrm  bottom  heat  in  pin^ 
apple  or  melon  pits,  or  in  stoves  for  exotic  plants,  by  mean^ 
of  fitciam  introduced  into  a  close  chamber  filled  with  waters 
worn  stones.  Pine-plants  in  pots  are  placed  in  a  bed  of  sand 
or  aabea  over  the  chamber;  or  the  chamber  is  filled  with 
proper  soil,  and  the  plants  planted  in  it  as  in  the  open  groun4» 
aa  practised  by  Mr.  Lang  at  Nymphenburg.  (p.  4S4.) 

19.  On  the  raising  of  Mushrooms^  and  on  the  Jbreing  of  Rhubarb 
Stalks  in  the  open  Air.  By  Mr.  James  Stuart,  Gardener  to  Sir 
John  Hope,  baronet,  at  Fiokie  House,  Musselburgh. 

Mushrooms.  —  Against  the  back  wall  of  a  shed  form  the 
base  of  the  bed  3  ft.  wide  of  rubbish,  to  keep  it  dry;  cover  it 
with  dung  from  a  cattle  shed,  5  in.  thick  next  the  wall,  sloping 
to  one  inch  in  front;  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  cover  with  4  in. 
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of  boffse  droppiii|p ;  and,  when  settled,  bore  boles  4  in.  in 
diameter,  and  12  in.  apart,  dirongfa  to  the  rubbish ;  when  all 
dai^er  from  burning  is  oyer,  fill  these  holes  with  fresh  horse 
droppings  a  little  dried;  then  qiawn  the  bed,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  earth  8  in.  deep.  Mulch  with  hay  of  a  soft 
nature,  or  with  straw,  and  water  lightly  as  occasion  requires, 
widi  water  at  60%  or  not  exceeding  75%  which  ought  to  be 
the  maadmum  heat  of  the  bed. 

BhAarb.  —  Cover  in  the  open  ground  with  boxes  or  pots, 
and  around  these  lay  leaves  or  hot  dung^  as  in  forcing  sea- 
kale. 

9Xk  On  ike  ripenh^  o/*  Fnut  by  artificial  Heaiy  after  heins  taken 
Jrom  the  Tree,    ay  James  Howison^  Esq.»  of  Crossbom  N&use. 

Pears  gathered  some  weeks  before  they  were  ripe,  *<  owing 
to  the  danger  of  their  being  stolen  from  the  trees,"  were 
placed  in  the  drawers  of  a  book-case  in  a  room  where  a  fire 
was  constantly  kept,  and  the  temperature  from  58^  to  68% 
After  10  or  12  days  the  jargonelle,  and  after  a  month  the 
moorfowl  eg^  were  found  ripe,  and  better  flavoured  than  if 
matured  in  the  open  air.  Melons  gathered  in  the  end  of 
October  and  supposed  useless  were,  after  lying  in  the  same 
room  till  the  end  of  December,  **  found  nearly  as  high-fla- 
voured and  juicy  as  those  ripened  in  the  frames.  In  1816, 
when  wall-miit  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire  did  not 
even  arrive  at  its  usual  size,  fire  heat  bad  tlie  eflect  of  ren- 
dering such  fruit  more  eatable  than  any  which  Mr.  Howison 
tasted,"  ripened  on  the  tree  in  one  of  the  wannest  situations 
of  Scotland.  ^^  From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear,  that  the 
organic  elalx>rations  of  the  constituent  parts  of  fruit  are  all 
finished  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth,  or  when  arrived  at 
their  JvU  size^  and  that  their  ripening  is  a  process  of  chemical 
changes  similar  to  fermentation,  which,  with  a  sufficient  and 
regular  application  of  heat,  goes  on,  in  some  degree^  inde- 
pendent of  the  living  principle." 

Hawthomdean  apples,  gathered  in  the  end  of  October,  1816, 
were,  on  the  27th  of  May,  181 7^  as  fresh  and  plump  as  when 
taken  from  the  tree,  which  Mr.  Howison  conjectures  to  be 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  unconverted  acid  contained  in 
the  unripe  fruit 

(T^o  he  continued  m  Vol.  VI.} 
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Art.  n.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Bolany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  ^c.^  jnMiehed  since  June  laetf  with  some 
Accounl  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Britain. 

Curti^s  Botanical  Magasane^  or  Flower-Garden  tBtplayed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8to  Numben,  monthly.  5i,6d.co\.}  3«.  plain. 

No,  XXX.  for  Jtine^  contains 

3911  to  S917. —  Annona  reticuUta  $  Atmonhcece,  A  shrub,  or  small  tree, 
with  spreading  tuberculated  branches,  and  numerous  oblonff-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  pulpy  berry  aa 
large  as  a  good-sized  oranse,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  said  to  taste 
like  a  cnstara.  Native  of  Uie  West  Indies,  and  grown  in  our  stoves.  In 
St.  Domingo  the  fruit  is  esteemed  more  as  a  quick  and  certain  remedy 
against  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  than  for  the  table.  —  Zf6tus  pinnatus ; 
Legumin^^sae.  *'  Another  of  the  many  interesting  novelties  discovered  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  thus  introduced  to  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  where  it  flowered  in  June,  18S8,  in  the  open  border,  and  in  com- 
mon soil."  Perennial,  and  the  only  species  of  the  genus  with  the  leaves 
pinnate.  —  Justlcia  noddsa ;  ilcanthaceae.  A  low  shrub,  glabrous  through-, 
out  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  stove,  on  account 
of  the  large  size  and  rich  pale  crimson  colour  of  the  flowers.— CalceoHiria 
thyrsiflora ;  Scrophulartnse.  An  erect  shrub,  raised  in  the  Edinburgh  bo- 
tanic garden,  from  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Gillies  of  Mendoza ;  "  but  it 
flowered  first  in  the  collection  of  P.  Neill,  Esq.,  of  Cannon  Mills."  The 
pknt  is  much  used  in  Chile  for  dy^ng  woollen  cloths  a  crimson  colour. 
The  blossoms  have  a  light  fragrance,  not  unlike  the  flowers  of  the  labur- 
num.— DiscMdia  {du,  twice,  ichiso^  to  split ;  dividing  of  the  segments  of  the 
corolla)  benpd<^nsis;  ^sclepiluiAv.  A  stove  epiphyte,  of  stn^ling  growth ; 
succulent,  etaucous,  and  or  no  beauty.  —  /^umb^o  rhombSidea.  A  stove 
annual,  with  small  purple  flowers. 

We  are  ^lad  to  see  one  step  taken  in  the  road  of  improvement  in  this 
Number,  viz.  the  derivations  of  the  botanic  names  given.  The  others  will 
follow  in  due  time,  or  perhaps  (but  we  hope  not)  out  of  time. 

Edwardis  Botanical  Reguter.    Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.RJ3.  L.S.  &c. 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
•  4«.  coloured. 

No.  TV.  for  Jtme^  contains 
1240  to  1S46.  —  Rhododendron  arboreum  var.  rdseum ;  Eticesd,  From 
**  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  among  those  which  confine  the 
great  valley  of  Nepol  on  the  north,  and  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than 
10,000  ft.,  where  it  grows  intermixed  with  the  white  variety,  which  is^' 
however,  the  less  common  of  the  two.  In  this  mountainous  region  they 
both  attain,  alone  with  the  scarlet  sort,  the  size  of  large  forest  trees.  The 
latter,  however,  although  it  u  found  growing  among  them,  is  more  naturally 
the  inhabitant  of  a  zone  5000  ft.  lower.  It  is  also  found  all  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Nepal  and  Kumoon,  and  Sirmore;  and  this  may,  as  Dr.  Wallich 
remarks,  account  for  its  being  less  hardy  than  the  red  sort,  because  the  col- 
lectors are  more  apt  to  gather  their  seed  from  the  trees  low  down  on  the 
mountains,  than  from  those  at  a  greater  elevation."  —  ClintdnM  (Governor 
De  Witt  Clinton,  an  amiable  ezwllent  man,  and  a  distinguished  patron  of 
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American  investigation)  iHegang;  LobelldMvr.  A  procumbent  hardy  annual, 
which,  <<  Mr.  Dot^as  informs  us,  is  Tei^  common  tn  low,  ffrassy.  OYer-flowe<l 
^unds  on  the  piainv  of  the  Oolomm^  nev  WallawiiiMh  riv^r,  «iid  near 
9ie  bead  springs  of  the  Multnomah,  (lowering  from  lune  till  August*  With 
us  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautUbl  annuals  wkb  which  we  are  acqnunted. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  spreading  foliage  to  give  its  flowers  diect,  the 
latter  are  of  so  brilliant  a  colour,  that  tiie  olants,  when  grown  in  broad 
patches,  resemble  a  carpet  of  silver  and  blue." — Iruplnus  aridus.  A  tufted 
niennial  or  perennial,  from  6  to  loin.  high.  *'  Mr.  Douglas  informs  us  that 
this  beautiful  species  is  an  inhabitant  only  of  woodless  scorched  grounds, 
where,  from  its  compact  habit,  it  forms  thick  carpets  of  purplish  blue,  giving 
a  relief  to  the  eye  from^  the  micaceous  sand  in  which  it  delights  to  grow. 
The  spontaneous  plant  in  Colombia  is  white,  with  long  hairs,  and  is  a  true 
perennial ;  bnt  the  garden  plant,  which  is  much  less  hfiiiT»  can  scarcely  be 
considered  more  than  bienniaL  From  the  provision  or  the  flowen,  the 
plant  soon  becomes  exhausted;  and  this,  together  with  its  impfltience  of 
moisture  and  the  humidity  of  our  climate,  is  apt  to  destroy  it.** -^  Prdnn* 
dasycArpa.  A  middle-sized  hardy  tree,  with  smooth  branehet,  elmost  Kke 
diose  of  an  apricot,  and  commonly  known  in  the  nurserfefr  as  the  Black 
Apricot.  The  fruit  is  about  as  lar^  as  a  common  plum,  dark  pnrplc^  with 
a  tawny  austere  flesh.  — -  Chasm^ia  {t^uunum^  to  gape  wide ;  calyx)  indsa, 
Labi^tse.  A  hardy  annual,  introduced  from  Sicily  so  long  ago  as  1596,  but 
now  become  rare.  Epsom  Nurberr.-^Pentst^on  triphyllum;  8crophu« 
htflnse.  A  perennial,  common  on  decomposed  dry  granite,  or  schist  rocks, 
on  the  Blue  Mountains  of  North-west  America.  —  ^troduced  to  the  Hor* 
ticultunl  Society,  bv  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1897.  —  Erythrtna  poiftnthes ;  Legu*' 
mindsse.  A  stove  snrub,  from  the  botanic  garden  of  Ajuda,  in  Portu^, 
flowering  in  January,  February,  and  March,  without  producing  its  leaves. 
Native  country  unknoivn,  but  supposed  to  be  from  Asia. 

Boiamcai  CMnet.    By  Messrs.  Loddlges.    In  4to  and  8vo  PMs»  monthly. 
Large  paper,  St, ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  Ss.  6<(. 

Part  CXL  VL  for  June^  eontahu 
1451  to  1460. — Leucopdgon  interruptus.  A  New  Holland  shrub;  neat, 
smooth,  and  sfL  hteh;  of  the  usual  culture.  —  JSrlca  c4rnea  and  dis- 
color. ^^  CVocus  puslllus.  A  native  of  Italy,  introduced  in  18S4  by  Pro- 
fessor Tenore ;  somewhat  delicate,  but  verv  beautiful ;  flowers  white.  -^ 
Cam^ia  jap6nica  var.  Rdsa  sinensis.  A  bold-flowering  variety,  very  dis- 
tinct ;  raisea  from  seeds  by  Mr.  Chandler.  — Alonsda  intermedia.  Supposed 
to  be  a  mule,  between  A.  iocinfdlia  and  line^uris.  BeaudAil  deep  cimisoii 
flpwen,  perpetually  flowering;  cutrings,  and  the  easiest  culture  in  light 
loam.  —  H6vea  purpilrea.  *  An  elmnt  shrub,  from  New  South  Wales;  of 
easy  culture. —  Sc6ttia  dentkta.  A  neat-looking  New  Holland  shrub,  with 
flowers  of  a  singular  yellowish  brown  colour,  which  a|>pear  at  various  sea^ 
sons.— il^rabis  flbida.  A  very  pleasing  early-flowering  perennial,  fronv 
Tauri»  in  1798;  hardy,  and  fit  tor  poto  and  rockwork.  —  AckciA  ffrav^ 
olens.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  fragrant,  but  the  smell  of  the  leaves 
powerful  and  unpleasant* 

T%e  British  Fhwer-OardM.  B)- Robert  Sweet,  F.L.a  Ac.  In  syoNmnbers. 

monthly.   3#. 

yo,  L  of  YoL  IL  far  Jww^  cantaini 
.  1  to  4.— Cyprip^ium  ventricosum.  A  rare  and  handsome  plant,  from 
Siberia;  first  flowered  in  the  conservatory  of  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  at  Leigh 
Park»  Hants,  where  it  was  treated  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Geoiige  Hall,  gardener 
there:  —  «*'It  is  a  herbaceous  perennial,  dwarf  and  erect  in  its  growth, 
fibrous  rooting,  and  has,  in  its  dormant  state,  all  the  cbaracterisdcs  of  the 
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bily  of  tfae  Valley ;  indeed,  tlni  reMRibhmeB  is  to  graM,  thftt  k  is*  diJGfidifi 
to  diBtrngaiiih  between  them  before  the  foliage  baa  made  its  appeanoKe. 
-  '^ '  It  was  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  end  placed  in  a  firame,  and  treated  av 
other  half-hardy  plants.  About  Christmas  it  was  taken  into  the  gree»-> 
house,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glassy  there  the  iower  had  first  made 
its  appearance ;  but  as  it  grew  rather  delicate  and  slender  there,  it  was- 
removed  to  the  ccmsenratory,  wlicre  it  arrited  to  fall  {>erfoction. 

*"  It  is  apparently  quite  hardy,  and  might  do  well  ont  ofdoors  ki  a  siwrth 
border,  care  bein^  taken  as  to  soil,  and  protection  in  irery  serene  weather/ 

"  We  agree  wtth  Mr.  Hall  io  believing  it  to  be  quite  hardy,  as  it  is  • 
native  of  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia;  but  we  would  rocomttend  its  being 
planted  in  a  north  rather  than  a  south  border,  as  it  would  not  be  so  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  cold,  in  growing  too  soon  in  spring.  The  planes  of  thb  genus 
are  also  fond  of  a  shady  situation,  ^eraUy  growing  in  *woods  under  the' 
shade  of  trees ;  and  their  roots  fuming  amongst  the  decayed  leaves  that 
have  been  accunolating  for  years,  and  form  a  bed  of  Hght  soil.  This  should 
be  imitated  as  much  as  possible  in  their  culttmttion.*' 

Cam^llui  jap6nica  var.  ColviiltJ.  The  petals  are  striped  like  those  of  the 
carnation,  and  it  is  **  certainly  tfae  finest  and  most  beautiful  variety  that  we 
have  ever  yet  seen. ....  As  the  greater  part  of  the  different  double  camelliaB 
bear  perfect  stigmas,  they  will  tiierefore  produce  perfect  seeds,  if  care  be 
taken  to  procure  pollen  from  a  dif^ent  variety.  In  doing  this,  particular 
care  and  attention  is  necessary  to  procure  the  stamens  from  the  roost  double 
Bowers  that  bear  them,  and  also  to  consider  what  two  colours  would  pro^ 
duce  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  colour,  intermediate  between  the  two. 
Several  of  the  sorts  that  are  general  W  reiy  double  occasionally  bear  a  few 
perfect  anthers:  these  are  the  best  for  lertilisinff  the  others  with,  as  the 
needs  from  them  will  produce  much  finer  flowers  trian  from  those  that  have 
been  set  with  the  more  single  sorts;  and  as  the  varieties  from  seed  are 
now  become  so  numerous,  if  they  are  not  very  fine  and  distinct,  they 
will  certainly  not  be  worth  cultivating,  except  as  stocks  to  work  the  finer 
sorts  on. 

*^  The  Camilla  is  not  generally  so  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves,  though 
it  is  very  hardy,  standing  our  severest  winters,  when  planted  out  against  a 
wall  or  m  any  sheltered  situation,  without  protection ;  but  being  such  an 
early-flowering  plant,  the  buds  are  ofVen  much  injured,  and  sometimes 
destroyed^  if  not  covered  a  littie  in  severe  frosty  weather.  We  believe  tt 
northern  aspect  would  suit  it  better  than  a  southern,  as  it  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  frequent  and  sudden  thaws  in  the  day  and  frost  at  night,  which 
injure  plants  that  are  somewhat  tender  more  than  they  are  injured  by  not 
being  thawed  while  the  fi*ost  lasts.  We  proved  this  b^  several  species  of 
CistuB  the  last  winter,  those  in  a  south  lx>rder  being  all  killed ;  when  the 
same  sorts  in  a  north  border,  which  we  expected  to  have  been  all  destroyed, 
were  scarcely  injured  in  the  least,  and  are  now  thriving  well»  and  coming; 
foil  in  flower. 

^  The  Cam^lta  is  also  one  of  the  most  proper  plants  for  growing  in  the 
window  of  a  li^t  room,  as  it  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  Gerkniona 
tribe,  and  requires  nothing  in  winter  bet  to  be  watered  when  dry.  We 
have  seen  plants  treated  this  way  flower  finer,  and  continue  in  fbwer  much 
longer,  than  those  cultivated  in  the  green4iouse.  The  best  soil  to  mm 
them  in  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
former,  and  the  pots  to  be  well  drained,  that  the  wet  may  pass  off*  readily.** 

iS^rium  coriifblium ;  Orchfdese.  From  the  Cape  to  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Tate,  in  Sloane  Street,  who  plants  it  in  **  large  pou,  in  a  stiff*  loamy  soil, 
which,  he  observes,  is  very  similar  to  the  soil  that  was  about  the  roots  when 
they  arrived  from  the  Cape,  and  which  they  thrive  in  remarkab^  well : 
others,  that  he  pJanted  in  lighter  soiL  did  not  succeed  so  weH.  S*  cuc^ 
Uitum  we  also  observed  in  flower  at  Mr.  Tale's  at  the  same  time;  and  Mr. 
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Ttie  hat  latdy  introdoced  tmmeroas  other  orcliideoiis  plante  from  tbe 
nme  qovter:  thae  will  all  tfariTe  wdl,  plantod  in  a  warm  border  in  a 
•oatbero  mpect,  and  ooveted  op  with  niati  or  straw,  or  any  other 
Ikht  ooverii^  in  tercre  fixMty  weather,  hot  always  exposed  to  the  air 
yAea  tbe  weather  is  mild;  or  if  a  brick  pit,  with  lights,  be  allowed  for 
them,  they  will  answer  exceedingly  wdl;  tbe  lights  to  be  kept  on  in  Tery 
wet  or  firosty  weather,  and  to  becoTeied  oyer  in  serere  frost ;  and  if  some 
mom  were  plaoed  between  them,  we  have  no  doubt  but  numerous  young 
plants  would  come  up  from  seeds ;  the  seeds  of  OrdddesB  requiring  some- 
thii^  to  feed  on  and  shade  them,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  inclined  to  be 
paraatical,  particularly  the  seedling  plams.  A  mat  can  also  be  spread  on 
the  Ittfats  of  a  hot  day,  when  the  pumts  are  in  flower,  to  keep  the  sun  from 
soor«£iqg  them.  We  should  like  to  see  a  collection  of  those  beautiful  or- 
chideous  plants,  natiyes  of  the  Ctxpe,  New  Holland,  Mexico,  Cbile^  and 
Peru,  cuitiTated  in  thb  manner ;  and  we  know  no  place  where  it  could  be 
done  better  than  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Young,  at  Epsom,  whose  mana- 
cer,  Mr.  Penny,  is  a  successful  cultivator  of  OrchideK,  and  flowers  tbe- 
Bridsh  species  to  double  their  natural  sixe.** 

Zephyr&nthes  carinkia;  Amaryllidew.  Kee^tdJetned  Swamp  Lily.  A' 
small  oval  bulb,  with  linear  dark-green  leaves  and  pink  flowers;  from 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  to  Mr.  Tate  of  Sloane  Street.  **  The  present 
beautifid  species  is  quite  hardy,  as  are  most  of  the  other  species  of  this  pretty 
^enus.  The  plants  from  which  our  drawing  was  made  were  in  full  flower* 
u  the  open  border,  in  Au^t  last,  in  the  ^den  of  Mrs.  Marryatt,  at' 
Wimbledon  House,  Surrey,  m  whose  interesting  and  extensive  collection 
we  observed  many  other  curious  and  rare  plants ;  amongst  them  a  very 
nnsular  hybrid  species  of  Jnag&llis,  intermediate  between  A.  frutio6sa  and 
A.  MoDdlli ;  the  flowers  of  a  coppery  brown  colour.  It  may  be  named 
A.  Many&tttf,  in  compliment  to  the  lady  in  whose  collection  it  was  raised ; 
and  we  agree  with  M.  Decandolle,  that  such  names  are  the  best  for  hykNid 
plants." 

Genmutcete.    By  Robot  Sweet,  F.11S.&C    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    Ss, 

Not.  XIL  and  XI I L  for  June  and  July,  conttan 
41  to  48.  —  Pelai^nium  gtabr^sc«ns  Pejrt^ntee.  A  hybrid  of  unknown 
parents,  named  in  compliment  to  Lady  Peyton,  <'  a  lady  much  attached  to 
this  tribe  of  plants."  —  P.  suff'iisum,  flabellifolium,  cordif6rme,  uri^num, 
UiHiaftMn  (raised  from  [seed  by  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith), 
and  sp6culum.  The  last  ^curious-flowerine"  variety  is  of  hybrid  origin  and 
was  raised  from  seed  at  the  nursery  of  Mrs.  More  of  the  Kine's  Road, 
Chelsea.  "  We  are  sorry,*'  Mr,  Sweet  observes,  **  to  see  that  Mrs.  More 
has  sustained  a  very  severe  loss  by  the  fire,  from  the  manu&ctory  adjoining, 
which  was  lately  consumed ;  many  of  her  fine  new  seedlings,  that  had  not 
yet  flowered,  were  destroyed,  besides  numerous  other  plants  in  the  open 
around,  which  were  scorched  up  and  qx>iled,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  her 
frames  and  what  they  contained;  we  hope  the  public  will  be  liberal 
enoiuh  to  subscribe  towards  rejMuring  her  loss."  We  hope  this  kind  hint 
of  Mr.  Sweet  will  not  be  lost,  either  on  ladies  who  have  not  vet  become 
wive^  or  on  wives  who  know  the  value  of  a  husband ;  every  widow,  we  are 
certain,  will  feel  for  Mrs.  More,  and  many,  we  hope,  will  show  it  by  be- 
coming her  customers. 

CMne€B.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers,  every  alternate 

Month.    3t. 

No.  XXIII,  for  March,  conUdm 
89  to  92.  — Heli&nthemum  Anders6nt.    Suffiiiticose,  procumbent,  soon 
forming  a  large,  spreading,  dense  tuf^ ;  leaves  narrow,  hmry,  and  of  a  bluish 
green;  flowers  of^a  straw  colour.    Of  hybrid  origin,  and  both  pretty  and 
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ouriiEMis,  *■  We  Yane  named,  it  in  oompliment  U>  <mr  respected  flrlend,' 
Mr.  Williain  Anderson,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  opportunity  of 
making  drawings  oC  many  rare  species,  which  we  have  not  seen  in  any 
other  coUectioD.'*  —  CSstus  cyrodsus,  a  very  handsome,  small,  bushy  shrub, 
with  broadly  ovate  leaves  and  middle-sized  lively  red  flowers.  From  the 
Levant,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  framew-— Helifcnthemum  confiksnm.  Suflhitescent 
and  procumbent,  short  narrow  leaves,  delicate  white  flowers,  and  of  the 
easiest  culture, -^H.  Ayssopifdlium  var.  crociktum.  Suffrutescent  and  much 
branched,  short  oblong  leaves,  and  rather  lai^ge  saffron  yellow  flowers.  A 
very  haiidsome  variety,  and  a  deli^tftil  plant  for  ornamenting  rodcwork. 
From  the  border  of  CistineB  in  the  Clapton  nursery.  ^  We  have  this  winter' 
tried  a  great  many  species  of  Cistus  in  various  situations  in  the  open  gnmnd, 
and  have  found  them  succeed  best,  and  sufler  the  least  from  frost,  in  a 
border  with  a  north-west  aspect.  Scarcely  any  of  them  were  injured  in 
the  leittt,  though  several  were  of  the  tenderer  sorts,  and  they  nad  not 
the  least  covermg  or  protection.  We  attribute  this  to  their  being  in  a  more 
dormant  state,  and  their  wood,  therefore,  more  hardened  to  withstand  the 
frost;  as  those  in  a  southern  aspect,  thouffh  partially  covered,  were  hurt 
much  worse,  which  we  account  for  by  their  being  more  in  a  growiug  state. 

No,  XXIV,  forMoMfj  eonioitu 
95  to  96.  —  H.  stramfneum.  Sutfrutescent,  procumbent^  and  very  muck 
branched;  leaves  oblongly  lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  of  a  bright  straw 
colour.  —  H.  stramf  neum  var.  multiplex.  The  forgoing  plant  double,  from 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  Lee.  —  H.  diversiBlium.  mifiruticose,  rouf^,  and 
rugged ;  branches  ascending;  leaves  narrow;  and  the  flowers  of  a  dark 
flew  colour,  very  handsome  and  showy.  •—  H.  roicroph^llum.  Suffruticose^ 
elongated,  weak,  with  numerous,  smaU,  canescent,  downy  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers.    Handsome,  requiring  a  little  protection  in  wintec  * 

The  Btdamc  Gmrden,    Bv  B.  Mound,  F.L.S.  &c    In  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.    Large  paper,  U.  6J.;  small  paper,  !«• 

Nos.  LJV.  and  LV./or  June  and  Jufy,e<mtam 
.  Astrimtia  m&xima,  PhXdz.  refl&a,  Ta^e»  lil^cida,  Tnu^Ua  cordifdHa, 
£rlca  stricta,  Isdtoma  axilli^,  Lop^ita  coronkta. 

The  JFlorit^s  Gwde  amd  Cuitivaioi'i  DirecUfry,  ftc»     By  Robert  Sweeb 
F.L.S..&C.    In  8V0  Numbers,  monthly.  3«.  coloured;  9«.  plain. 

Hoi.  XXIV.  and  XXV,  for  June  and  Jufyy  contain 
95  to  100. — Davey's  Bolivar  Pink.  —  Lawrie's  Hertfordshire  Hero  Auri» 
cula.  —  Bartlett's  Thunderbolt'  Tulip.  —  L}Ta  Grandis  Hyacinth. — Bur- 
nard's  Formosa  Polyanthus.  Handsome,  lately  raised  from  seed  by  [our 
correspondent]  J.  P.  fiumard,  Esq.,  of  Formosa  Cotti^e,  Holloway.* — Hogg's 
Lady  Ackland  Picotee.  -^PourpreFonce  Hyadntb.  A  magnificent  and  first- 
rate  variety,  imported  from  Hmland  last  autumn,  and  flowered  by  Messrs. 
Flanagan,  Chubb,  and  Nutting,  seedsmen  and  florists,  9.  Mansion  House 
Street,  London,  where  numerous  other  fine  and  scarce  varieties  were  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  — >  Lampson  Tulip.  >-  The  present  number  com** 

Stes  the  first  volume,  and  contams  a  systematical  ana  an  alphabetical  indeat 
e  work  is  almost  unique,  and  may  safoly  be  recommended  to  all  florists, 

Tke  Pimolo^eal  Magaxme,    In  8vo  Numben^  monthly.    St,  coloured; 
Sf.  6d,  pfaust. 

No,  XX,  for  June^  conUdnt 

77.  The  Canadian  Retnette  Apple,  Better  known  in  France  than  in 
England.  "  A  hardy  tree,  a  great  bearer,  especially  on  Paradbe  Stocks; 
an  excellent  desert  fruit,  and  a  good  keeper.  lu  many  respects  it  resembles 
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Ule  Ribtton  Pfppint  which  posdbly  fpraoi  from  its  seetk^  Ripens  in  De- 
cember, and  keeps  wdl  till  March  or  Apnl. 

78.  The  Easter  Bcurr^e  Pear,  •*  Ot  all  the  very  late  keeping  pears  this 
is  decidedly  the  best."  A  most  profuse  bearer,  grafted  upon  the  quince ; 
perfectly  hardy,  and  will  sait  a  wall  of  an  east  aspect. 

79.  Tke  Martin  Nonpareil  Apple.  Useful  and  excellent;  a  great  bearer 
as  a  standard  tree,  and  in  perfection  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  good 
apples  fetch  a  high  price.  Ripens  in  December,  and  will  keep  till  April,  or, 
with  good  management,  to  Midsummer. 

.  80.  The  Wormdey  Pippm  Apple,  —  An  excellent  autumn  fruit,  bearing 
well,  and  having  a  firm  nigh^avoured  flesh,  resembling  in  quality  that  of 
the  NeA  town  Pippin. 

£//tf,  Damtl^  Esq.  V.  P.  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Societv :  a  Dis- 
course on  Subjects  relating  to  Horticulture,  with  a  few  Remarks  on  the 
present  State  and  Prospects  of  that  Science.  Read  to  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Edinburgh.  Pamph. 
pp.  30. 

The  late  venerable  Dr.  Duncan,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  was  Vice-President  till  his  death :  and  he 
is  now  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ellb.  After  a  well-merited  euloffium  on  hb  prede- 
cessor, who  **  not  only  planted  the  seed  from  which  our  Institution  sprang^ 
but  nursed  it  with  the  tenderest  care,"  a  general  view  is  given  of  the  present 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Society,  including  the  various  matters  re- 
fatting  to  horticulture  which  have  engaged  its  attention,  or  are  to  be  found 
in  its  published  Memoirt.  Amone  the  subjects  noticed,  that  of  heating 
pine-pits  by  steam  diffused  througn  a  bed  of  stones  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.    We  request  particular  attention  to  the  following  extract?  — 

**  The  steam  apparatus  consists  of  a  boiler  and  supply-cistern ;  from  the 
former  eoes  out  a  large  pipe,  which  communicates  with  a  tube  that  liefr 
lengthwise  on  the  floor  ot  the  pit.  This  tube  is  perforated  with  holes,  at 
distances  of  about  2  ft.,  and  diffuses  the  vapour  among  the  stones  through 
all  parts  of  the  pit. 

.  *^  The  pots,  with  the  pines,  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  cinders,  4  in.  deep^ 
which  lies  on  the  Arbroath  pavement ;  they  are  then  plunged  as  high  as 
their  edges  in  good  tan  bark,  and  are  never  moved,  except  for  repotting. 

'^  The  temperature' of  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  varies  at  different 
periods,  according  to  the  stajse  of  growth  in  the  plants.  In  all  cases,  when 
artificial  heat  is  necessary,  fire  is  applied  to  the  boiler  about  six  in  the 
evening,  and  steam  is  procured  in  less  than  an  hour.  In  winter,  when  the 
temperature  is  kept  at  SgP  or  5^^  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  the  steam  only 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  twenty-four.  In  May,  when  the  flowering 
is  over,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  up  to  75^  or  80^,  the  steam  is  appliec^ 
In  very  warm  weather,  only  about  once  or  twice  a  week ;  and  in  autumn, 
durinff  the  ripening  period,  when  the  temperature  is  kept  nearly  at  65^  or 
70^,  the  steam  b  applied  only  once  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  quantity  of 
fuel  used  has  not  been  particularly  attended  to,  having  been  generally  the 
refuse  left  from  other  purposes;  but,  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace, 
every  practicable  means  of^ economising  the  heat  was  adopted. 

"  Specimens  of  the  pine»apples  and  melons  raised  in  tnb  pit  were  exhi- 
bited to  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  and  much  admired. 

**  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Neill,  Mr.  Ha^  has  since  communicated  to  the 
Societv  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  method  of  heating  pits,  accom- 
panied with  very  accurate  plans  and  sections,  illustrative  of  tne  mode  of 
construction  in  all  its  details. 

"  The  advantages  of  any  sj^stem  of  artificial  heatins  would  seem  to  con- 
sist, in  the  first  place,  in  the  mcility  and  certainty  wiwi  which  the  requisite 
heat  is  obtained.;  in  the  steadiness,  uniformity,  and  permanency  of  the 
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temperature  it  aflbrds,  and  in  the  ready  means  of  increasing  or  diminishiiig 
that  temperature,  according  to  the  varying  progress  of  v^^Btation  and  the 
fluctuating  conditions  of  the  external  air.  In  the  second  place,  security 
isgainst  partial,  irreg|ular,  and  insufficient  heating,  freedom  from  offensive 
and  noxious  emanations,  and  easy  means  of  preserving  the  atmosphere,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  its  natural  state  of  purity  and  moisture,  are  aesirable. 
And  if,  in  the  third  place,  economy  in  the  construction  of  the  buildins,  and 
of  labour  and  fuel  in  conducting  the  heating  process,  can  be  combined  with 
the  other  more  essential  conditions  above  mentioned,  the  system  which 
unites  these  advantages  in  the  greatest  perfection  will  doubtless  be  entitled 
to  a  preference. 

**  No  one,  we  think,  who  compares  the  method  of  heating  by  steam,  as 
detailed,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  with  that  by  smoke  flues,  as  ordinarily 
practised,  or  with  that  denv^  from  the  putrcractive  fermentation  of  vege- 
table matters,  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that,  in  almost  all  the  requisites  above  ■ 
mentioned,  it  is  greatly  entitled  to  a  preference ;  while  it  is  subject  to  few 
or  none  of  the  inconveniences  ana  disadvantages  to  which  the  latter 
methocb  are  exposed.  In  regard  to  trouble  in  attendance,  and  diminution 
of  expense  in  labour  and  fuel,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hay  seems  to  have  accom- 
plished almost  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  may  still,  however,  receive  im- 
provement in  some  of  its  details;  for,  on  comparing,  as  he  says,  the  pits  at 
Cunnoquhie  with  those  at  Castle  Semple,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Smith,  that,  at  the  former  place,  a  pit  30  ft.  long  requires  as  many 
hours  of  steam,  in  every  twenty/our  hourSf  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the 
height  required,  as  another  60  ft.  long,  and  nearly  a  foot  broader,  does,  at 
the  latter  place,  tn  every  forty^€ighi  houn.  '  The  reason  of  this  diflerence 
is,'  says  Mr.  Hay,  '  that  the  pit  at  Cunnoquhie  has  only  ttDO  feet  depth  of 
stones,  while  that  at  Castle  Siemple  has  three  feet  ;*-^a  fact  which  illustrates 
in  a  voy  striking  manner  the  power  of  the  stones  to  receive,  retain,  and 
slowly  impart  heat" 

It  certainly  would  appear  that  this  mode  of  heatinc  a  bed  of  stones  is  far 
preferable  to  the  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water,  at  least  for  pine  culture ; 
unless  an  immense  cutem  of  water  were  substituted  for  the  bed  of  stones: 
but  such  a  cistern  we  consider  objectionable  on  many  accounts ;  and  even 
if  it  were  not  objectionable,  we  question  its  power  of  retaining  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat  tor  an  equal  period  with  a  bed  of  stones,  which,  though 
di^  give  out  heat  faster,  yet  have  more.  We  request  the  practical  gar- 
dener to  mark  the  important  fact  above  quoted,  that  steam  only  requires  to 
be  applied  to  the  pit  about  one  hour  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  during 
winter,  and  only  once  or  twice  a  week  in  sprins  and  autumn.  No  system  of 
heating  by  hot  water,  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  ever  equalled  tliis,  in 
diminishing  the  labour  of  attendance  and  the  risk  of  a  failure  of  heat. 

We  jNuticipate  in  the  satisfaction  which  Mr.  Hay  must  enjoy,  afler  a  long 
life  assiduously  spent  in  horticultural  pursuits,  in  being  the  author  of  such 
a  useful  invention.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hay  appli^  steam  to  forcing- 
houses  at  Preston  in  Midlothian,  in  1794;  and  he  may  now  be  consider^ 
as  having  perfected  this  mode  of  heatiuff.  The  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  unanimously  awarded  him  the  London  medal  for  1828;  which  is 
sometning,  though  the  consciousness  of  the  impression  which  he  has  made 
On  the  horticulture  of  bis  time,  and  of  being  the  most  eminent  horticul- 
tural architect  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced,  must  be  his  greatest  and 
best  reward. 

The  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water  is  next  described,  and  notice  taken  of 
a  house,  60  fL  long,  in  the  Society's  experimental  garden,  and  of  the  houses 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  so  heated.  Aflter  shortly  reviewing  the  modes  of  heat- 
ing by  smoke  flues,  by  steam,  and  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  merits  of  the  latter  mode^  Mr.  Ellis  con- 
cludes :  —  "It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether,  in  economy  of  fuel,  espe- 
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cUDy  in  duration  of  temperaturay  it  [hotmlflrj  can  ever  be  bioiiclit  to 
eqoal  the  tteam  chamber  filled  with  ttonet,  as  praetiaed  by  Mr.  Hay. 
-  The  laving  of  heat  effected  by  corerings  of  straw  mats  or  boards^  is 
pointed  out  and  explained  on  scientific  principles,  as  are  the  adrantages  of 
hollow  walls.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  Tegetable  phyuoloey  to 
practical  gardeners  is  insisted  on»  and  of  the  use  of  societies  m  stimulating 
both  to  iMal  and  general  improvement.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  are 
said  **  not  to  have  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  improYement 
in  every  description  of  produce  exhibited  in  the  ye^taSle  market "  since 
the  institution  of  the  Society.  Of  ornamental  horticulture  it  is  observed, 
that  **  nowhere,  in  proportion  to  the  accommodation  provided,  can  finer 
specimens  of  beaotifiil  exotics  be  seen,  than  in  the  new  conservatories  of 
tte  Edinbuigh  botanic  garden,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Macnab.  Lastly 
it  is  conclu<wd  that,  **  Whether  we  look  to  the  examples  of  the  great 
wmI  wealthy  at  home;  to  the  s|urit  of  enquiry  and  emulation  that  peiw 
vades  almost  all  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  and  drculates,  as  it 
were,  every  where  freely  amongst  them ;  or  whether  we  call  to  mind  the 
great  skill  and  enterprise  posscned  by  our  practical  gardeners,  prempdif 
them  oontinuaUy  not  only  to  make  new  observations  and  try  new  expen* 
ments  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  new 
lights  which  the  sciences  connected  with  it  can  bestow ;  we  cannot,!  think, 
but  admit,  that,  great  as  may  have  been  the  recent  progress  of  horticulture^ 
it  is  yet  destined  to  move  on  with  accelerated  speed,  and  contribute  at 
once  to  the  elegant  gratification  and  solid  comforts  of  the  public,  to  an  ex« 
tent  not  easily  to  be  judsed  of  by  what  we  already  know. 

**  It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  this  Sode^  may 
claim  its  full  share,  both  in  regard  to  precept  and  example,  in  bnnging 
about  this  favourable  state  of  tniDgs ;  and,  had  it  been  patronised  Yvy  the 
great  and  wealthv  in  this  part  of  the  island,  in  a  degree  corresponding  to 
the  support  whicn  our  elder  sister  of  the  British  metropolis  has  received. 
It  would,  we  think,  have  exhibited  proportionally  higher  claims  to  public 
encouragement.  But,  looking  onward  to  the  future  rather  than  bacLward 
to  the  past,  we  would  cherish  the  hope,  now  that  its  merits  have  been  pub* 
licly  recognised,  that  it  is  destined  to  take  a  sort  of  new  life;  and  that, 
having  pMsed  through  the  trying  periods  of  seed-time  and  eariv  growth^  it 
will,  ere  long,  a[>proaeh  maturity,  and  yield  as  rich  a  harvest  of  fruits  as  its 
most  sanguine  friends  can  desire.  .  In  circumstances  like  these,  it  will  not, 
we  trusty  he  objected  to  this  part  of  the  empire,  which  has  so  long  heen 
diaUnguisfaed  in  horticulture  as  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  nursery  for 
terdeners,  that  it  is  now  backward  in  encouraging  the  art  which  it  has 
hitherto  so  successfully  cultivated;  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  it  ia 
exciting  such  unusual  mterest  in  almost  every  civilised  state,  is  advandi^ 
with  rapid  pace,  both  in  practical  skill  and  scientific  developement,  and  u 
almost  dai(y  receiving  toe  most  novel  and  important  acouisilions,  and 
holding  out  prospects  of  increasing  honour  and  reward  to  tnose  who  may 
professionally  devote  themselves  to  its  culture." 

Loudon^  J.  C,  Editor,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Lindley,  Mr.  Sowerbv, 
and  othe^:  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants;  comprising  all  those  m 
'  Britain,  either  indigenous  or  cultivated,  flowering  or  wiUiouc  Flowers; 
with  Figures  illustrating  one  Species  or  more  of  every  Genus,  all  the 
Classes  and  Orders,  and  many  of  the  Botanical  Terms.  London.  1  vol. 
8VO,  pp.  U59.    4/.  14#.  6rf. 

This  work,  the  labour  of  nearly  ten  vears,  is  mtended.  to  he  in  botany, 
what  a  Johnson's  Dictionary  and  Eqglisb  Grammar  are  in  the  English 
language;  and  its  editor  can  recon^mend  it  f^r  the  objects  stated  with  the 
more  confidence,  since  by  ^  Uie  greater  pmrt  of  the  volume  is  the  labour 
of  Professor  Lindley  apd  Mr,  Sowerby. 
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Fomkr  THov. :  A  Detoriptioii  of  the  PatflDl'^Tharmoiiplion  {tketmoi,  hbt^ 
and  jqnAofi,  a  tube) ;  with  tome  modei  of  applying  it  to  Hordcultural  and 
other  useful  and  important  Purposes.    London.    Pamph.  8vo,  4  pis. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  had  the  pood  fortune  to  hit  on  the  idea  that  water  mstv 
be  heated  and  made  to  circulate  through  a  siphon,  as  well  as  through' 
horizontal  pijies,  or  by  force  through  pipes  in  any  direction ;  provided 
always,  that  the  height  of  the  siphon  be  not  greater  than  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  say  not  greater  than  30ft. 
Any  person  might  have  discovered  the  same  thing  by  reflection,  or  in 
answer  to  the  question  asked;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  idea  has 
occurred,  either  to  the  original  inventor  of  the  hot-water  system,  Boilii»- 
main;  to  its  first  introducers  into  England,  Bolton  and  Watt;  to  its  sub- 
sequent introducer,  Chabbannes ;  to  Count  Rumford ;  to  its  reinventons. 
Or  English  inventors,  Atkinson  and  Bacon ;  or  to  an}r  of  the  numerous 
engineers  now  occupied  in  applying  this  mode  of  heatins;.  ^  Mr.  Fowler's 
discovery  is  not  likely  to  be  of  very  important  use  in  garaening,  thou^  it 
may  occasionally  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties ; 
but  it  will  be  of  most  advantageous  application  in  private  houses  for  beat* 
ing  baths,  apartments,  water  for  washmg,  &c.  He  has  illustrated  his  prin- 
ciple and  its  application  by  four  copper-plates  containing  thirty-six  figures, 
and  we  are  sorry  he  has  not  had  these  figures  cut  in  wood  and  placed 
along  with  the  text,  because,  placed  as  they  are,  and  referred  to  by 
numerous  letters,  they  are  troublesome  to  the  reader,  though  of  th«nselves 
well  calculated  to  show  the  varied  and  extensive  ap^cation  of  the 
principle. 

**  The  variety  of  forms  in  which  this  invention  mgf  be  applied,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  and  transmitting  heat,  are  innumerable ;  but  the 
general  principle  of  the  apparatus  is  alwavs  the  same ;  vix.-^it  elevates  aod 
drculaten  the  hot  fluid  from  an  open  boiler,  or  vessel  containing  the  fluids 
without  the  external  application  of  anv  mechanical  force  or  pressure  what- 
soever except  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmowbere.  My  invention  also 
consists  in  employing  the  power  of  the  descending  fluid  in  the  Theimosi* 
phon,  for  the  purpose  ox  cammng  hot  JitAdi  iojiowjhm  boiler  to  hoUer, 
through  cofmecOng  tubes  of  varunu  lengthi  and  formtf  far  the  purpose  ^ 
heatmg  the  lower  Ptnis  or  gro/umdffloon  of  hat^hmuet^  comervgtorietg  greem^ 
houses f  and  other  buildings^  and  also  for  other  purposes  requiring  heat  om  the 
ground  or  m  Urn  situations.** 

Any  gardener  may  prove  that  hot  water  will  circulate  in  a  siphon«  by 
taking  a  piece  of  lead  pipe,  say  of  half  an  inch  bore,  and  4  or  5  ft.  lei^ 
benduf  it  like  a  siphon,  but  with  one  leg  a  good  deal  more  bent  than  the 
other,  IB  order  to  sive  the  descending  water  tine  and  space  for  giving 
out  its  heat;  and  wen  filling  this  tlibe  with  warm  water,  and  pkunng 
one  hand  on  each  end  to  retain  it  fnN,  immerse  the  extremities  in  a  pot 
of  water  over  a  fire«  [ftg.  95.)  Supposing  the  water  oif  a 
uniform  temperature  in  both  legs  oi  the  siphon,  no  circu- 
lation would  take  place ;  hot  supposing  it  to  cool  sooner  in 
the  long  leff  (a)  than  io  the  short  1^  \b)^  then  the  equili- 
brium wouM  be  destroyed  and  the  water  in  the  loa^  k«  (a) 
would  descend  and  draw  up  hot  water  through  the  short 
^H  C^X  <^^  ^u  circolatbn  would  continue  as  long  as  the 
water  in  the  pot  (c)  was  maintained  at  a  temperature  above 
that  of  the  surrounchng  atmosphere.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  in  this  way  a  ^dener  might  conduct  a  tube  of  hot 
water,  firom  his  horizontal  pipes  in  the  floor  of  a  stove,  up 
to  a  shelf  suspended  from  the  roof  or  agamst  the  back  wall ;  or  he  might 
carry  tibe  circulation  oter  a  door  instead  of  under  it,  as  is  now  commonly 
done,  both  by  flues,  steaD,  and  hot  water.    Boi  it  can  seUom  be  necessary 
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to  diifigure  a  house  by  carrying  the  headng  tubes  over  the  door,  and  oeref 
necessary  to  lead  th  em  to  ue  roof  or  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  because, 
as  every  bodv  know  s,  heat  ascends  there  sufficiently  fast  through  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  for  beating  baths,  dwelling-houses,  and  perhaps  the  water 
in  certain  descriptions  of  manufactories,  or  the  rooms  of  manuiactories, 
that  we  consider  this  mode  of  heating  best  adapted,  and  we  shall  presently 
show  its  application  in  that  way. 

A  very  good  mode  of  heating 
a  bath  in  a  private  house  con- 
sists in  having  a  cistern  of  water 
(j^.  96.  a)  situated  any  where 
wiuiout  or  within  the  house, 
provided  it  be  above  the  level 
of  the  bath  (fi);  from  the  cistern 
let  a  lead'pipe  of  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  or  less,  descend  to 
a  cbtern  at  the  back  (c),  or  to 
the  small  hot-water  cistern  in 
the  side,  of  the  kitchen-rauffe 
(g) ;  in  this  cistern,  or  in  both, 
let  it  make  several  coils,  and 
thence  ascend  to  the  bath  (6). 
It  is  evident  that   the   cold 

water  of  the  cistern  wfll  be  healed  in  passing  through  the  coil  of  pipe  in 

the  hot  water  of  the  kitchen-range,  and  by  a  cock  it  may  be  let  mto  tte 

bath  at  pleasure  without  troubling  servants,  or  indeed  without  Aeir  knoi»- 

ing  any  thing  of  what  is  going  on.    Jo  prevent  the  water  m  the  e»teni 

(«)  from  being  heated  when  the  bath  is  not  m  u«,a  cock  may  be  fiz«I  any 

wh^  between  Se  range  and  the  cistern;  or  a  valve  over  the  onfice  of 

Ae^pef^^^^^  by  means  of  a  string  (.)  connected  with  thebath 

ro^m,^th  whfch  rJim  may  also  be  comiected  a  cold  water  pipe  (/): 
To  heat  a  bath  similarly  situated  by  ^ 

the  Thermosiphon,  insert  the  two  open 

ends  of  the  siphon  m  the  side  boiler 

of  the  kitchen-range  (fg.  97.  a\  lead 

diem  up  to  the  bath  (b\  an4  let  the  de- 

aoending  leg   of  the  siphon  <c)  make 

a  coil  of  turns  under  the  false  bottom 

of  the  bath  (d).     The  only  trouble 

in  this  case  is  setting  the  siphon  to 

work,  which  is  done  by  closing  the 

codes  {e  e)y  opening  that  under  the  mnnel 

(f\  and  pouring  in  water  there  till  the 

siphon  is  filled  from  (e  e)  upwards ;  then 

opening  the  cocks  (ee)  and  pounnc  m 

as  much  more  as  fills  it  completely,  when 

closing  the  cock  (/),  the  circulation  wdl 

commence.    In  the  figure  the  two  ends 

of  the  siphon  will  be  observed  turned  up 

a  little  fei  the  object  of  which  is  to  pre-,^ 

▼ent  dirt  or  air  bubbles  from  entenng;  air 

or  steam  in  the  siphon  gready  impeding: 

the  circulation,  and  requiring  in  some 

cases  to  be  removed  by  what  M r.Fowler*^ 

calls  air  plugs.   From  this  application  of 

the  Thermosiphon,  any  person  of  the  —  .        .       ,    j 

dkhtest  ingenuity  wttl  comprehend  how  it  may  be  aK)lied  m  a  hundred 

oSer  cases,  and  tradesmen  interested  will,  no  doubt^  r"-''***"»  •***»  ^om-vWet 


the  plates  of  which  show  a  variety  of  ingenious  apphcations. 
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France. 

Prevott,  flit,  Nuneryman  at  Rouen,  Member  of  various  Societies,  Author 
of  Etsai  sur  tE^ducation  et  la  Ctdture  deg  Arhres  FntUiers  Pyramidaux: 
Catalogue  Descriptif,  M^thodique,  ei  Raisonn^,  des  Especes,  Vari^t^s,  et 
Sous-Vari^t^  du  Genre  Rosier,  cultiv^es  chez  Prevost  Fils,  P^pini^riste 
\  Rouen.    Rouen.  8to. 

We  have  elsewhere  (p.  372.)  mentioned  M.  Prevost  as  one  of  the  most 
scientific  nurserymen  in  France.  In  tbu  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which 
occupies  247  pages,  and  describes  880  sorts,  the  species  are  disposed 
after  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Lindley  in  his  Roshrum  Monogrhptna^  but 
without  grouping  them  in  tribes ;  because  M.  Prevost  does  not  believe  it 
possible  to  give  sufficiently  distinct  chmticters  to  these  tribes.  An  attentive 
examination  of  his  descriptions,  he  says,  will  prove  that  the  greater  number 
of  tribes  present  anomalies  which  tend  to  confound  the  one  tribe  with  the 
other.  The  work  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  nurseryman  who  intends 
dassine  his  roses,  or  to  any  one  intending  to  form  a  complete  collection ; 
since  they  may  order  the  whole  880  sorts,  or  a  selection  from  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  descriptions  from  M.  Prevost.  We  sincerely  wish  that  he 
may  be  rewarded  in  this  way,as  well  as  by  the  botanical  fame  which  the  work 
may  procure  him ;  for  the  labour  he  must  have  had  in  comparing  and 
descnbing  so  many  things,  so  much  alike,  so  changeable,  and  so  fugacious^ 
must  have  been  very  considerable. 


Art.  III.    Literary  Notices. 


Causal  Botany  ;  or,  an  Elementary  Treatise  descriptive  of  the  Changes 
of  Plants;  by  D.  Bishop,  l  vol.  8vo,  7«.  to  subscribers.  This  work  will 
contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  various  affections  or  distinctions  that  cha» 
racterise  plants  at  different  times  and  in  different  places;  of  such  as  are 
produced  by  disease,  luxuriance,  and  culture ;  and  of  such  as  proceed  from 
their  sexual  oscillations  and  intercourse.  As  it  will  contain  many  interest* 
ing  particulars  respecting  distinctions  that  are  of  secondary  origin,  specially 
of  such  as  characterise  plants  known  by  the  name  of  varieties,  it  is  pre** 
sumed  that  to  botanisU  and  cultivators  it  will  not  only  prove  an  entertain 
ing  but  in  many  respects  a  useful  work. 

The  EdMurgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Seienee  is  announced 
to  appear  in  September  next.  It  is  to  be  conducted  by  an  Association  of 
Naturalists,  and  to  embrace  all  the  departments  of  Natural  History  and 
of  Geography,  both  physical  and  descnptive ;  and  while  it  will  be  quite 
scientific.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  written  in  a  popular  style.  This  will 
be  the  first  Geographical  Journal  published  in  Great  Britain. 

Supplement  to  Sowerbt^i  English  Botany,  —  To  the  investigator  of  our 
native  plants  ^e  English  Flora  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  is  an  invaluable 
treasure ;  and  happy  are  they  who  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  from 
that  work  to  the  EngUth  Botany^  for  figures  or  the  plants  it  describes.  In 
consequence  of  subsequent  discoveries,  the  English  Botany^  although  it 
contains  figures  of  1450  flowering  plants,  comprises  less  than  are  described 
in  the  English  Flora,  and  very  many  less  than  are  given  by  Mr.  Lindley, 
in  his  still  more  recent  Synopsis.  To  supply  thb  d^ciencv,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Messrs.  Sowerby  to  publish  a  supplement,  the  first  number  of 
which,  price  5s.  will  appear  on  August  l.  The  high  and  well  known  talenU 
of  these  gentlemen  render  any  recommendation  ctf  the  work  unneoessaiy.. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.   Foreign  Notice** 


FRANCE. 

Pasjs,  June  6.  1829.  —  We  have  had  a  severe  winter  and  a  backwani 
ipring.  The  common  laurel  and  the  fig,  where  they  were  not  covered,  hare 
suffered  severely ;  but  the  Magndlia  grandifl^ra  has  stood  well.  Admiral 
Tschitchigoff,  as  you  know,  has  a  great  many  at  Sceau,  not  one  of  which  is 
injured.  The  elm  trees  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  are  more  than  usually  covered 
with  seeds  this  season,  which  are  now  ripe,  falling  down,  and  might  be  swept 
up  by  sackMs.  Ytobinia  Pseudac^cia  is  now  beautifully  in  flower,  and  m 
the  evenings  per^mes  the  air  of  the  public  walks  where  it  abovnds.  There 
k  a  great  appearance  of  most  kinds  of^ fruit  all  round  Paris :  apricot,  cherry, 
plum,  and  pear  trees  are  almost  overloaded ;  and  the  vines  in  most  places 
where  I  have  travelled  show  so  ^reat  a  prospect  of  grapes,  that  the  tfigne^ 
rofu  are  crying  out  that  they  wiU  be  ruined  if  the  crop  turns  out  as  it 
promises. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  our  method  of  cultivating  earlv  peas 
practised  in  Eneland.  The  market-gardeners  place  their  rows  east  and  wes^ 
and  raise  a  little  ridge  of  earth  on  the  nortn  side  of  the  row,  which  pro- 
tects them  from  the  north  winds,  and  receives,  at  a  more  powerful  angle, 
the  sun's  rays ;  by  which  more  heat  is  reflected  on  the  plants  in  the  <kiy* 
time,  and  at  the  same  time  more  absorbed,  to  be  radiated  on  them  at  night. 
When  the  plants  show  their  second  blossom,  the  top  is  pinched  oll^  which 
throws  the  force  of  vegetation  upon  the  forming  pods,  hastens  the  ma- 
toritv  of  the  crop,  and  increases  the  size  of  the  peas.  The  operation 
is  called  chatrer.  The  crop  is  generally  removed  by  the  end  of  May,  afler 
which  maneold  wursel  is  frequently  sown ;  but  sometimes  rows  of  potatoes 
are  plantea  between  the  rows  of  peas.  Turnips  round  Paris  are  generally 
town  after  winter  barley,  which  is  put  in  the  ground  earlv  in  autumn,  ana 
the  crop  out  green,  for  cows,  in  March,  April,  and  May.  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  firuce  is  dead,  and  her  place  and  extensive  collection  of  plants  are 
now  to  be  sold.  Youre,  sincerdy,^  TTumtoM  BUukie,  3.  iine  des  Vignet^ 
frh  la  Barrihe  de  ChmUot. 

Parity  June  14. 1829. — I  did  not  see  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  flowers 
at  M.  Boursault's.  For  rare  and  curious  ones,  I  think  we  £tr  excel  the 
]«Vench  in  general :  those  Ihey  do  know,  I  believe  they  bring  to  greater  per- 
l^on.  Thunb^rgM  al^ta  and  Erythrioa  crista  edlli  are  not  known  here  at 
all.  M.  Bonrsault  had  a  Wistkria  in  flower  outside  of  his  green-house,  on  an 
eastern  exposure  (I  think);  it  appeared  rather  sickly,  the  leaves  were  small 
and  pale,  and  the  flowers,  thougn  large,  were  not  of  a  fine  colour:  the  gar- 
dener gave  me  a  bunch.  He  lusd  b^tiful  ixias,  and  hb  geraniums  were 
Enfflisn.  In  the  garden  I  remarked  bis  rhododendrons  one  mass  of  bloom ; 
and  an  elegant  Austrian  ros^  or  briar,  in  full  bloom,  overhanging  some  rodc- 
work.  I  had  been  to  M.  Fion's  before  I  received  your  letters;  •••••  bail 
tojld  him  she  would  bring  me.    He  pointed  out  the  coup  d^ceU  which  you 
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admired.  His  azaleas  were  oaostly  over :  he  had  fine  ones  of  a  reddish 
orange  and  white.  A  beautiful  aodromeda,  covered  with,  white  flowers.  AH 
his  nlants  were  healthy.  He  has  two  daphnes,  which  are  new ;  one  D. 
Cneorum,  and  the  other  D,  Dauphinti.  Wood's  man  is  to  take  some  over. 
I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  what  he  calls  Oraneer  poire:  the  flowers  are  ver^ 
dark  on  the  outside,  and  the  buds  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  black :  the  fruit 
hangs  in  bunches,  not  like  an  orange;  I  think  it  must  be  a  citron.  M.  Fion 
is  a  clever  man ;  he  talked  and  joked  the  whole  time,  and  said  the  most 
piquant  things,  which  required  more  ready  wit  than  either  of  us  possessed 
to  answer. 

We  often  go  to  the  flower-market.  Yesterday  they  had  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  C&ctus  grandifldra  and  speci6sa,  English  geraniums,  and  a  Flola 
(heart's-ease),  enormous,  and  of  the  richest  purple,  also  Eng^sh. 

I  was  at  Versailles  last  Sunday,  to  see  the  grandet  eaux.  I  believe  the 
pipes  are  out  of  repair,  for  all  the  jets  did  not  play.  I  expected  a  grander 
eTOCt.  There  was  a  ereat  crowd  of  common-iookine  people^  which  took 
off  from  the  dignity  of  the  place.  I  was  struck  with  the  beautiful  order  the 
sarden  is  kept  in,  though  the  court  never  goes  there :  there  is  not  even  a 
fallen  leaf  in  the  borders.  I  remark  the  same  thing  in  the  Tuilleries :  the 
borders  are  full  of  handsome  flowers,  and  they  grow  most  luxuriantly ;  in- 
deed, they  take  such  precautions  for  the  latter  eflect,  that,  instead  of  nice, 
clean,  black  mould  on  the  borders,  they  have  left  a  layer  of  rotten  dung. 
From  certain  appearances,  I  rather  think  that  they  scrape  the  streets,  or 
perhaps  the  hmf^$  stables  dmfy^  to  contribute  to  their  nourishment  also. 
We  have  been  walking  this  afternoon  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  park  of 
Monceaux,  Fauxbours  de  Roule.^  You  have  seen  it,  I  dare  say.  It  is  laid 
out  in  the  English  style,  and  certainly  does  full  justice  to  our  national  taste. 
The  groups  of  trees  and  walks  are  prettier  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  They  were  making  hay,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  in 
Enelaod.  I  did  not  admire  the  Petit  Trianon  so  much^  the  farm  looked  so 
dull,  and  going  to  ruin.  —  M—a.    Place  Vendame, 

GERMANY, 

7^  Hot^uHtter  System  of  heatings  I  have  heard,  has  been  establish^^  &t 
Count  Razumuffiky's,  at  Vienna,  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  and  in  a  small 
propagating  house  at  Dresden  for  a  still  longer  period.  ^  JacoB  Hinx. 
JBaU's  PoiSty  May  15.  1829. 

The  CuUivatitm  of  Fruit  Trees,  a  Branch  of  General  Education.  —  In- 
struction in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  Ibrms  part  of  the  education  of  the 
ordinary  seminaries  of  the  state  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  No  school- 
master is  admitted  to  exercise  that  function,  without  a  certificate  of  hb 
ca|MKUty  to  teach  the  mani^ment  of  fruit  trees.  The  same  masters  are 
obliged  to  take  care  of  fruit  gardens';  and  those  who,  previously  to  the 
(MTomulgiition  of  the  law  on  the  subject  were  isnorant  ot  the  art,  receive 
the  due  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  school  fund.    (For.  J2^.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

M^  ScMeicher^s  l&rftartttm,  he  informs  us,  contains  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  species,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  arranged,  according  to  the 
Linnean  system,  so  admirably,  that  any  genus  can  be  referred  to  and  ex- 
amined, without  disturbing  any  other  genus,  M.  Schleicher,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  all  things,  is  banning  to  **  set  hir  house  in  order,'  and, 
thinking  of  selling  his  botanical  treasures,  invites  all  Europe  to  come  and 
net  them  at  Bex,  Canton  de  Vaud. 
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ITALY. 

A  yurtety  has  been  esUbliBhed  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Mau- 
poily  in  the  province  of  Dolo,  nbout  eight  miles  from  Venice,  and  he  now 
supplies  all  the  neighbouring  gentiy  with  useful  and  ornamental  plants, 
besides  sending  many  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  has  also  trans- 
kted  JLe  Bon  Jardmter  into  Italian.  He  mentions,  as  a  new  discovery  of 
his  own,  that  the  common  black-thorn  (Prunus  spindsa)  forms  an  excellent 
stock  for  dwarfing  different  varieties  of  the  cultivated  plum.  —  A  Conslant 
Reader.    June  6.  1829. 

POLAND- 

Warsaw,  May,  1829. — The  rise  in  the  price  of  com  has  put  us  all  in 
good  spirits  here,  and  we  hope  soon  to  establish  a  wool  market.  Professor 
Schubert  is  every  year  adding  something  to  his  collection,  as  well  from  our 
native  Flora  as  from  what  he  receives  from  other  countries.  He  makes  a 
botanical  tour  in  our  provinces  every  year;  and  he  has  now  got  an  assistant, 
by  whose  help  he  hopes  soon  to  complete  the  examination  of  every  parish 
in  the  kingdom.  -^  J.  L. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

T%e  Jamaica  Sodetvfor  the  Encouragement  of  AgricuUure  and  oiher  Arte 
and  Sciences  held  a  Meeting  at  Kingston  on  April  14.,  when  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded :  —  To  Miss  Roger  of  Port  Royal  Mountaini^  for  a 
specimen  of  starch  obtained  from  the  Arracacha,  2  doL  To  Mr.  Mapother, 
of  Good  Hope,  for  a  3^am  weighing  58  lbs.,  2</o/.  To  Charles  Stephen,  a 
slave  belonjg^ng  to  Smithfield,  for  a  yam  weighing  55  lbs.,  2  dol..  To  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  tor  flowers,  including  a  newly  introduced  species  of  Helicdnia 
and  Afetrosid^ros,  6  dol.  To  Mr.  Macpherson,  of  Industry,  Port  Royal, 
for  cauliflowers,  2  dol.  To  Briston,  a  slave  belonging  to  T.  L.  Yates,  Esq., 
St.  Andrews,  for  asparagus*  2  dol.  To  Mr.  H.  Johnson,  of  Albey  Green, 
for  artichokes,  2  doL  lo  Mr.  Charies  Satchell,  of  St.  Andrews,  for  pota- 
toes, 2  dol.  Some  specimens  of  Jamaica  mailles  [?]  were  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  statuary,  for  which  thanks  were  voted.  A  (tinner  followed,  at 
which  Dr.  Bancroft  presided,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  was  croupier.  I  remain. 
Sir,  yours,  &c  —  X  K.    July  6.  1829. 
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A  Mods  of  selHng  up  Sheaves  tf  Com  during  harvest  has  been  promul- 
gated by  Mr.  Robert  Vazee,  who,  it  appears,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  his 
improvement.  In  a  letter  which  he  has  sent  us  on  the  subject,  however, 
he  liberally  observes,  that  any  amculturist  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
effect  of  the  com  preserver,  "  will  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  same  during 
the  approaching  harvest,  without  application  to  the  patentee."    The  im« 

{)rovement,  or  com  preserver,  is  as  follows :  — "A  stake  from  6  to  7  ft.  in 
ength,  being  pointed  at  each  end,  is  placed,  by  means  of  a  bar,  about  6  in. 
in  the  ground.  There  are  then  set  round  the  stake  eight  sheaves  of  the 
ususil  size :  a  hood  sheaf,  of  double  the  size  of  the  upright  sheaves,  is  bound 
tight  near  to  the  straw  end  of  the  sheaf;  it  is  then  inverted,  suspended  on 
the  stake  by  which  it  is  exclunvely  supported,  and  spread  around  the  top  of 
the  lower  sheaves,  as  per  the  elevation  (^.98.  a)  and  section  {b)  sent 
herewith.  In  this  state  the  corn  will  remain  without  injury  or  further  ex- 
pense^ until  it  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  housed.'*    In  Cornwall,  Scot- 
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I  wid)  Sweden,  and  in  various  other  wet  or  late  countries  of  Europe,  com  is  ■ 
set  up  in  the  above  manner,  and  protected  by  a  hood  sheaf,  but  without  the 


stick,  which  would  occasion  a  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  farmers 
on  a  large  scale :  but  cottage  farmers  and  gardeners  who  raise  seeds  may 
find  it  worth  while  to  adopt  it;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
noticed  the  subject.  The  iaea  of  a^  patent  for  a  hedge-stake !  —  we  cannot 
all  enter  into.  —  Cond. 

A  HorHctiltural  Impcttor/rom  Paris,  —  Sir,  On  reading  your  account  of 
the  Sheffield  impostor,  I  determined  to  inform  you  how  I  have  been  de- 
ceived bv  a  Frenchman.  In  December  last,  a  M.  ?♦•♦♦•,  from  Paris,  an^ 
noimced  hb  arrival  in  the  Times  paper,  at  No.  4.  Green  Street,  Leicester 
Square.  I  called  on  him,  and  was  shown  a  printed  catalogue  of  his  stodL, 
and  I  purchased  several  articles.  The  followmg  I  have  alreadv  proved,  and 
have  little  faith  but  that  I  shall  be  equally  deceived  in  the  georginaa, 
carnations,  yellow  nerium,  and  others :  — 

A  double  yellow  camellia  proves  a  smgle  red ;  a  double  tricolor  camelha 
the  same ;  a  yellow  double  China  rose,  and  a  tricolor,  a  lemon,  and  a  brown 
diUo,  all  turn  out  to  be  iZdsa  semperfldrens  and  common  China  roses; 
a  yeUow  moss  rose  turns  out  to  be  tne  common  moss  rose,  a  double  white 
the  Cabbage  Provins,  and  a  tricolor  the  Rose  de  Meaux. 

I  hope  you  will  caution  your  readers  against  being  duped  by  such  travelling 
gentry,  and  enable  them  to  profit  by  my  experience,  and  go  m  fiiture  to 
respectable  nurserymen. -^  i£  B.    Banlmru,  June  13,  1889. 

Breaking  Stones  in  Gravel  Walks. —  ihe  two  last  times  we  turned 
our  eravel  walks,  we  used  a  hammer  of  8  lbs.  weight,  with  a  green  ash  rod 
han<Qe  to  it.  With  this  we  broke  all  the  laige  stones.  Gravel  thus  pre* 
pared,  as  it  b  dug  from  the  pit,  binds  well,  and  mfd^es  the  best  walks.  -^ 
JVilliam  Anderson.    Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea,  February  4.  1829. 

Ornamental  F1ower-f)ots,  Vases,  and  Baskets^  as  fibred  in  our  first  volume, 
are  now  made  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  as  indicated  on  a  lithographic 
plate  of  patterns,  by  W.  Dalley,  Rudge,  Chilmark,  Wiltshire.  —  Cond, 

Hyde  Park, — We  hear  it  is  intended  to  conduct  water  pipes  to  difihrent 
points  of  the  highest  and  dryest  places  of  the  grassy  surface,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation  in  dry  weather.  This  will  be  an  excellent  improvement, 
provided  it  be  limited  to  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  keep  the  grass 
peen ;  but  if  it  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  a  moist  surface  m  the  day- 
time, we  should  deprecate  the  idea,  as  tending  to  destroy  all  the  comfort  of 
walking,  and  to  increase  the  production  of  malaria.    Of  course,  we  never 
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toppoie  irrigttton  gutton  will  be  introduced,  but  that  die  water  will  be 
dbtriboted  by  tubes  of  caaras  as  at  Admiral  Tschitchigoff's  at  Sceau,  or 
by  leather  tubes,  or,  better  still,  copper  ones,  pierced  with  very  small  holes, 
aner  the  manner  of  the  rain  pipes  at  Messrs.  Loddiges.  By  a  little  contri- 
vance of  main  and  subordinate  tubes,  all  portable,  and  by  a  plug  of  supply 
in  every  10,000  square  yards,  the  whole  might  be  regularly,  speedily,  and 
economically  watered  every  evening  after  10  o'clock.  ^-  Cond. 

The  Tree  Cabbage,  JMssica  olerScea  L.  var.  ac^phala  J>ec, ;  chou  cava- 
lier, diou  "k  vAcbes,  chou  branchu,  chou  mille  t^tes  Fr»  $  caulet  Flem.  [fion 
Jardmet,  1B9.9,  p.  S51.}.  —  The  seeds  of  this  cabbage,  recently  broueht  into 
notice  by  Dr.  HamilUm  fVol.  III.  p.  351.  and  supra  p.  440. J»  and  wnich  he 
enabled  us  to  distribute  last  year,  have  grown  with  great  luxuriance  in  a 
garden  at  Craven  Hill,  and  in  our  own  at  Bayswater,  and  produced  abund- 
ance of  seed,  which  will  be  ofiered  for  distribution.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  small  packets  will  be  left,  in  the  first  week  of  Auoust,  at  59.  Pater- 
noster Row,  and  delivered  to  such  individuals  as  may  call  for  them,  leaving 
their  nanes  and  addresses;  ten  padcets  will  be  sent  to  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  2  ten  to  the  Caledonian ;  and  fifty  to  Mr.  Mackay,  Trinity 
College  botanic  garden,  Dublin.  —  CotuL 

T%efine$t  Show  of  Geraniunu  which  we  have  seen  in  any  private' collection 
this  season,  was  in  a  garden  at  Craven  Hill,  Bayswater.  The  circumstance 
IS  worthy  of  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the  plants  having  been  kept 
all  the  winter  in  pits,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  beat  of  any  description ; 
bat  well  covered  up  eveiy  night,  aired  in  fine  days,  and  never  over*watered. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  Samud  Daniells,  is  most  assiduously  attentive,  and  has 
beeo  rewarded  with  the  most  gratifying  success.'^not  only  with  geramums, 
but  with  the  cow  cabbage  (supra) :  he  is  also  orderly  and  systematic  in  hia 
operations,  and  weeds  below  the  economic  point  (p.  3790*  ~~  OotuL 

The  King  of  Franc^i  Head  KUchen^Gardener  has  lately  been  in  this 
woontry,  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  from  ocular  inspection,  of  the  mode  of 
heating  hot-bouses  by  hot  water,  and  its  application  to  the  growth  of  the 
ptne-apple.  After  inspecting  a  number  of  gardens  about  London,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  to  us  as  most  pleased  with  the  pines  in  the  Royal  Forcing 
Gardens,  Kensington,  and  with  th^  boilers  and  mode  of  applying  the  pipes 
of  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen.  He  recollects  a  hot-house  at  Malmaisoo 
being  heated  by  hot  water  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  paid  little  attentbn 
to  the  drcumstance  at  the  thne,  and  beheves  it  did  not  succeed.  Never 
beard  of  M.  Bonnemain,  nor  knew  that  the  hot-houses  in  the  Jardin  dee 
Plantes  were  heated  by  hot  water,  till  the  fiu:t  was  pointed  out  to  him  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Found  things  in  general  liem  a  little  later  than 
at  Puis,  but  not  much ;  not  quite  a  fortnight,  the  difierence  of  climate  being 
more  perceptiUe  at  midsummer.  ^-  Cond. 

Coit'iron  Pine  with  JSves  (Emcyc  of  Gard.  §  1514.  fig.  SSI.)  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Earl  of  Stradbrooke's  garden,  Henchom  Hall,  for  many 
years  with  perfect  success.  The  nails  cost  l5f.  per  thousand;  the  shoots 
are  tied  to  them  with  shreds  of  bass  mat,  and  the  walls  are  not  disfigured 
with  holes  for  harbouring  insects.  —  <?ro.  Fenn^jun,  Becdee  Nurtery, 
JDrc.86.  1828. 

Saffron  in  En^^d,-^  It  is  supposed  by  many  persons  that  safiton  is 
grown  for  sale  u  the  county  of  Essex.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a 
great  .extent  near  Saffiron  Walden,  but  has  not  been  known  there  as  an  ar« 
tide  of  trade  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  A  few  years  aeo  a 
man  named  Nott,  living  at  Daxford,  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Walden, 
cultivated  about  half  an  acre  of  it,  which  gnidually  dwindled  down  to  a  few 
rods,  and  about  seven  years  since  the  bulbs  were  purchased  by  a  medical 
gentieman  at  Saffron  Walden,  who  planted  them  in  his  garden.  This  is 
the  last  remains  of  the  saffion  of  Safiron  Walden,  and  there  b  no  prospect 
of  its  cultivatk>n  being  renewed.  —  J^  JET. 
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SCOTIJIND. 

EdMurgh  Green  Market. — June  96.  New  potatoes  3«.  to  9s.  CtL,  and 
green  peaa  U»  6<i.  to  S«.  a  peck ;  unripe  gooseberries  5d.  to  4d.,  and  straw- 
berries U,  to  U.5d,  the  imperisl  quart;  artichokes  1^  to  3^.,  and  can* 
lUlowen  ^.  to  4(f.  a  head;  common  white  turnips  ^d,  to  4<i,,  and  yellow 
turnips  4d,  to  5<f.'a  dozen ;  carrots  4d.  a  dozen ;  best  cabbages  id.  each. 

July  10.  Peaches  and  nectarines  are  selling  at  from  4e:  to  is,  per  dozen; 
grapes,  2s,  6d,  to  3«.»  and  cherries.  Is,  6d.  to  S«.  a  lb. ;  strawberries,  6d,  to 
84^.;  Chile  ditto,  from  9d,  to  10^.;  currants,  lod,  to  Is,;  and  gooseberries, 
5d  to  4d,  the  imperial  quart;  melons,  t«.,  and  pine-apples,  6«.  to  7s.  per  lb.;, 
new  ootatoes,  l«,  to  1«.  6d. ;  and  green  peas,  l«.  a  peck.    {Scolsmmu) 

Caiedoman  Hortieniiural  Society.  Pnmenade  at  the  Ejtpertmental  Qar» 
den, — On  July  8.  the  Meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for 
the  abjudication  of  prizes  for  the  best  seedling  carnations,  pinks,  and  rosei^ 
raised  from  seeds  saved  in  Scotland  within  the  preceding  three  years,  waa 
held,  for  the  first  time,  in  their  Experimental  Garden  at  Inverleith.  In 
addition  to  the  subjects  exhibited  for  competition,  a  splendid. collection  of 
exotic  plants,  chiefly  from  the  hot-houses  and  greenAiouses  of  the  Royal 
Bottoic  Garden,  ot  Professor  Dunbar  and  of  Mr.  Neill,  was  tastafidhr 
arranged  on  stages  placed  under  a  temporary  awnii^.  Visitors  were  adu 
mitted  by  tickets,  which  had  been  liberally  distributect  and  the  garden  waa 
crowded  with  an  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  counteoancea 
of  all  indicated  a  kindred  sympathy  with  the  verdant  freshness  and  beao^ 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Tne  site  of  this  garden,  and  the  plan  on  wblch 
it  is  laid  out  (Vol.  I.  p.  90.),  are  well  adaptd  to  bring  into  view  the  ridi 
oorabination  of  magnificent  and  picturesque  obiecta,  both  natural  and  arti« 
ficial,  which  environ  it  on  every  side.  Tliougn  easily  accessible  in  every 
part,  and  exhibiting  in  many  a  ooromanding  extent  of  view,  yet  the  vHfying 
neights  of  the  groundi  And  the  judicious  distribution  of  bells  of  planting' 
and  shrubby  Uuders  over  its  whole  area,  lend  to  it  an  intricacy  and  steli^ 
sion  which  add  much  to  its  fitness  as  a  place  of  public  proonenade.  Nothings 
acoordin^y,  could  be  more  striking  or  beautinil  than  to  see  the  figures  of 
so  many  d^gantly  dressed  females  (for  the  ladies  greatly  prevailM  as  to 
number),  now  starting  into  view  and  now  receding  from  it,  over  all  parte  of 
the  garden ;  to  meet  them  at  one  time  on  the  great  central  walk,  nuurdiing^ 
as  it  were,  with  measured  step  in  a  sort  of  close  colooin,  and  soon  again  to . 
behold  them  dispersed  in  different  quarters,  and  promenadipg  in  aU  tlm 
ease  and  freedom  of  uncoostrakied  movement.  In  exhibitions  of  thk  sort* 
it  is  most  desirable  that  the  company  should  move  slowly  but  eontinuaUy 
forward,  so  as  to  affinrd  everv  one,  in  turn,  an  oppertanity  of  seetlig  tbft 
objects  to  be  viewed.    (EdmSurgk  Advertiser,  July  7.) 

The  Ayrshire  Hortitnltural  Society  met  for  competition  on  Jane  9%  m 
Ayr,  when,  after  a  careful  inspection  by  the  judges,  the  priies  were  awarded 
as  follows,  via. :  —  • 

Plants.  Hardy  Herbaceous  (twenty-one  distinct  varieties):  K  Menrs. 
Smith  and  Son ;  9.  Mr,  Faulds.  Green-house  (thirteen  distinct  varieties)  t 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Son.  —  lowers.  The  largest  and  best  eollectioa  of 
Flowers  (distinct  varieties) ;  1.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son ;  s.  Mr.  Rose,  aaiw 
dener,  Bellisle.  Rannnculuses.  Edged  (five  distinct  varieties) :  1 .  Mr.  Faiudsi 
gardener,  Fairfield ;  s.  Mr.  Hunter,  florist,  Prestwick ;  3.  Mr.  Brown,  gai^ 
dener  to  D.  Lomond,  Esq.,  of  Dalblair.  Striped  (five  distinct  varieties) : 
1.  Mr.  Faulds  ;  2.  Mr.  Hunter;  3.  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  Mrs.  MTacgart; 
Ayr;  4.  Mr.  Brown.  Mouled :  1.  Mr.  Hunter;  s.  Mr.  Faulds.  Sdftj 
1.  Mr. Faulds;  2.  Mr.  Hunter;  5,  Mr.  Brown;  4.  Mr.  Hill.  Anensenia 
(seven  distinct  varieties) :  Mr.  Hunter.  Scotch  Roses  (thirteen  distinct 
TarieUes):  i.  Measrsi  Sniilb  aod  Son»  nunevymen,  Ayr  and  Monkwood 
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Grove ;  9.  Mr.  Imric,  gardener,  Ayr.  Dusies  in  clanes  (seven  plain  doubly 
seven  quilled,  and  seven  chickened,  distinct  varieties):  Mr.  Faufdt.  Amongst 
the  principal  ranunculuses  broueht  forward  were,  lyr.  Franklin,  Duchess  de 
Wurtemberg,  Louisette,  Pucelfa,  Vulcan,  of  new  varieties.  Dalgllsh's 
Beauty  of  Scotland,  Diana,  William  Pitt,  Mrs.  Dalglisb,  and  Mrs.  Hunter.— 
CuUnary  VegetaMet.  Early  Horn  Carrot :  1.  Mr.  Imrie;  2.  Mr.  Brown; 
3.  Mr.  Faulds. 

'  Amon£|st  the  splendid  collections  of  herbaceous  flowers  exhibited,  were 
fine  specimens  of  Psednia  Whitl^jti,  Cjrprip^um  spect^ile,  Ghun  coc* 
cfneum,  jSloxffraga  pyramidalis,  Lychms  fulgens,  &c.  (ifyr  Adveriiter, 
June  25.) 

7^  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  and  Florittt*  Societies  having  agreed 
that,  in  order  to  promote  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  elegant 
amusement  of  floriculture,  they  should  compete  alternately,  in  Ayr  and 
Kilmarnock,  for  a  whole  round  of  the  principal  florists'  flowers,  they  met 
in  Mr.  Noble's,  King's  Arms  Inn  Assembly  Rooms,  Ayr,  on  Tuesday, 
April  28.,  to  compete  for  auriculas  and  polvanthuses,  viz.,  auriculas  m 
three  classes :  Ist,  the  seven  best  green-edged ;  Sd,  the  seven  best  grey- 
edged  ;  9d,  the  seven  best  white-edged,  distinct  varieties :  and  in  all  the 
three  classes  of  auriculas,  the  Ayr  Society  were  declared  by  the  judges,  after 
a  careful  inspection,  to  be  superior  to  the  Kilmarnock  Society;  and,  for 
the  nine  best  polyanthuses,  tne  Kilmarnock  Society  had  the  advantage. 
Among  the  principal  flowers  brought  forward  (many  of  which  were  cer- 
tainly veiT  fine)  may  be  mentioned :  — 

Auricwu.  Green-edged :  Pace's  Champion,  Cockup's  Eclipse,  Cloueh's 
Dolittle,  Five's  Duchess  of  Oldenbuiv,  Barr's  Flora,  Harris's  Blucher, 
Stretch's  Alexander,  &c.  Grey-edged:  Thomson's  Revenge,  Rider's 
Waterloo,  Kenvon's  Ringleader,  Gorton's  Countess  of  Shipbrooke,  Butter- 
worth's  Lord  Hood,  Thomson's  Bangup,  MetcalPs  Lancashire  Hero,  &c. 
White-edged:  Wild's  Bright  Phoebus,  Pott's  Regulator,  Taylor's  Glory, 
Cox's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Lee's  Bright  Venus,  &c.  —  PofyanthuMcs:  Pearson's 
Alexander,  Manning's  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Manning's  Sir  Geoi^e  Monk*, 
ton,  Simms's  Endand's  Defiance,  Cox's  Prince  Regent,  &c. 

There  was  exhibited,  besides,  on  an  extra-table,  by  the  Ayr  Society,  a 
tastefiil  and  elegant  displav  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  backwaniness  of  the  season,  the  Show  vras  ulowed  to  be  very  fine. 

On  May  23.,  they  met  in  Mr.  Rodger's,  Turf  Inn  Assembly  Rooms,  Kilmar- 
nock, to  hold  their  Second  Competition,  as  agreed,  for  the  twenty-seven 
best  tulips,  in  three  classes,  viz.  the  nine  best  Cherry  and  Rose,  the  nine  beit 
Bybloemens,  and  the  nine  best  Bizards,  distinct  varieties;  when,  after  a 
careful  inspection  by  the  judges,  the  Ayr  Society  were  decided  to  have  the 
superiority  of  the  Kilmarnock  Society  in  all  the  three  classes.  The  flowers 
were  well  blown,  and  in  beautifiil  condition ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  &ie 
variety  of  other  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  fi'om  the  KHmamock  Society,  the 
exhibition  was  considered  truly  grand.    Among  the  principal  flowers  were : 

Cherry  and  Rote:  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Rose  Incomparable,.  Premier 
Noble,  Triomphe  de  HoUande,  Rose  de  Berlin,  &c.  Byldoemens:  Grande 
Monarque,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Black  Ba^e^  Roi  de  Britons,  Reine  des 
Amazons,  &c.  Bitardt:  Tamerlane,  Sanzio,  Abercrombie,  Due  de  Savoy, 
Prince  Leopold  Superbc,  Trafalgar,  &c,^  James  Ltmond^  Clerk.  Ayr, 
June  26.1829, 

The  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  held  their  Competition  Show  on 
May  28.,  when,  considering  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  there  was  a 
brilliant  and  varied  display  of  flowers  of  diflerent  kinds.  The  judges  awarded 
the  prizes  as  follows :  *- 

Flowers.  Tulips :  i,  (la^ge  medal)  David  Gaims,  gardener  to  James  Mit- 
chell Nicholson,  Esq.  of  Glenbervie ;  2.  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  nurseryman, 
Ferr}'hill.     Ranunculuses:   (small  medal)  Alex.  Bell,  Esq.    Anemones: 
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1.  (flinall  medal)  DaTid  Taylor,  gardener  to  >^illiatn  Annaod,  Esq.,  Bel- 
mont; 2.  William  Smith,  ||ardener  to  Jamet  Hadden,  Esq.,  Grandholm 
Cottage.  Polyanthus  Narcissus:  1.  (small  medal j  James  Forbes,  Esq., 
Broadford;  8.  Captain  Andenon,  Skene  Souare;  J.  Captain  John  Clyne. 
Stocks :  1.  (small  medal)  David  Gaims;  2.  William  Chalmers,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Cheyne,  Lochhead.  Geraniums :  (small  medal)  Mr.  James  Walker, 
nurser^'man.  Wallflowers :  1.  (small  medal)  and  8.  Mr.  James  Walker.— 
Culinary  Vegetables.  Seedling  Strawberries :  (small  medal)  Mr.  Thomas 
Milne,  nuFMryman,  Sunnyside. 

The  followmg  gentlemen  were  dul}r  admitted  as  members  of  the  Society: 
William  Watson,  Esq.,  SheriffSubstitute,  Aberdeenshire ;  William  Allar* 
dyce,  Esq.,  Merchant ;  James  Allan,  Esq.,  Union  Place.  Several  beautiful 
flowers,  in  pots,  were  sent  by  members  to  ornament  the  tables ;  and  there 
was  a  numerous  and  respectable  assemblage  of  visitors  during  the  time  the 
hall  was  open.    {Aberdeen  Journal^  June  3.) 

At  a  tuotequenl  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  June  89.,  the  judges 
awarded  the  prizes  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Ranunculus:  1.  (a medal)  Captain  John  Clyne,  Aberdeen; 
9.  (a  premium)  Mr.  J.  I.  Mas^e,  Aberdeen ;  3.  (a  premium)  Captain  John 
Clyne»  Aberdeen.  I^nks:  1.  (a  medal)  Thomas  Milne,  nurservman,  Sun- 
nyside ;  8.  (a  premium)  Wm.  Barron,  gardener.  Blackball.  Irifies :  1.  (» 
medal)  and  8.  (a  premium)  Alex.  Bell,  Esq.,  Marywell  Place.  —  FruUt, 
Melon :  1.  (a  medal)  George  Cardno,  gardener,  Woodhill ;  8.  (a  premium) 
John  Davidson,  sardener,  Dunottar.  Grapes :  1.  (a  medal)  and  2.  (a  pre- 
mium) Wm.  Anderson,  gardener,  Comhill.  Cherries :  1.  (a premium)  Wm. 
Barron,  gardener,  Bladuiall ;  2.  (a  premium)  Peter  Archibald,  gardener. 
Park.  Strawberries:  l.(a  medal)  Mrs.  Gavin  Hadden,  Union  Grove. — 
Culinary  Vegetables.  Early  Peas :  1.  (large  silver  medal)  Duncan  Caden- 
head,  gardener,  Strawberrybank ;  9.  (a  premium)  Alexander  Diack,  nursery- 
man, Mile-End.  Cauliflower :  1.  (a  medal)  David  Gairps,  gardener.  Glen- 
bervie  House;  8.  (a  premium)  Robert  Eraser,  gardener,  Woodside.  Kidney 
Potatoes:  1.  (a  medal)  Wiluam  Lawson,  ^gardener,  Devanha;  8.  (a  pre- 
mium) Thomas  Milne,  nurseryman,  Sunnyside.  Cucumbers:  i.  (a  medal) 
Colonel  Gordon  of  Psirkhill ;  8.  (a  premium)  John  Davidson,  gardener,  Du* 
nottar.    Lettuces :  (a  medal)  David  Taylor,  gardener,  Belmont. 

An  extra-medal  was  also  awarded  to  Peter  Laing,  gardener,  Raeden,  for 
a  basket  of  beautiful  preserved  apples. 

There  were  also  various  other  baskets  of  preserved  apples,  in  fine  pre- 
servation. The  peas  were  considered  very  fine;  the  ranunculuses  were 
beautiful.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Show  was  better  than  could  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  backwardness  of  the  season  during  the  spring 
months. 

Alex.  Eraser,  Esq.,  advocate,  Capt.  A.  Farquhar,  R.N.,  and  John  Lums- 
den  Shireffii,  Esq.,  advocate,  were  admitted  members  of  the  Society.  {Aber- 
deen Joumaly  June  84.) 

7%e  Montrose  Horticultural  Society s  Second  Show  for  the  season  took 
place  on  June  23.,  Sir  George  Ogilvie,  Bart,  in  the  chair ;  when,  notwith- 
standing the  late  season,  there  was  a  very  fine  display.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  bouquets  were  splendid  and  various,  and  the  decorations  were 
much  superior  to  any  thing  we  have  seen  any  where  else.  Besides  the 
articles  presented  for  competition,  we  observed  many  beautiful  flowers  fi'om 
different  collections.  The  Cactus  speciosissima  attracted  ^neral  attention 
from  its  splendid  appearance ;  also,  the  Pmdnia  Moutan^  m  all  its  beauty, 
from  the  flower-garaen  of  Fasque.  The  display  of  geraniums  was  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  both  they  and  the  tulips  might  have  challenged  any  Society  out  of 
Edinburgh.    IThe  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 


4«4  Marquess  f)f  Hertford? i  Viila. 

Flatten.  Tulips.  Bybtoemeni :  l.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mbntroie;  9.  Alexandei^ 
Smitb,  Rotemount.  Roaes :  1.  Alexander  Smith ;  9.  Mr.  Sharp.  Bizards : 
1.  Alexander  Smith ;  2.  Mri.  Sim,  Montrose.  Double  Anemones :  1.  Mr. 
Sharp;  9.  Alexander  Smith.  Double  Stocks:  James  Tough,  Old  Mon- 
trose. Pelargoniums.  Dark  Ground:  1.  and  2.  James  Tough.  Light 
Ground :  l .  Mr.  Sharp ;  2.  James  Touch.  Best  variety :  1 .  James  Tough ; 
9.  Mr.  Sharp.  Best  Bouquet  of  r^ower^  from  green>house:  James 
Tough.  From  open  border:  I.Alexander  Smith;  2.  James  Tough.  —  FrviL 
Gooseberries :  Mr.  Robert  Clark,  Montrose.  —  Ctdinary  Vegetablet.  Peas : 
John  Bc^e,  Rossie.  Potatoes:  I.John  Hardie,  Brotherton;  2.  Alexander 
Smith.    Turnips :  James  Tough. 

Extru'-Prixet.  Kept  Apples:  I.  James  Tough;  2.  Alexander  Smith. 
Seedling  Geranium  :  John  Begbie.  Peas,  from  the  open  border :  James 
Tough.    (Montrose  Review,  June  5.) 

Ihofrfermlme  Florittt'  Societf^t  Show  of  TuRps,  June  2.  ^Tbe  flowers 
oonsitted  of  %bloemen8.  Incomparable  Verports,  and  Bizarda,  and  prixes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  — 

1.  Mr.  David  Hutcheson ;  9.  WilHam  Mddnim ;  8.  John  Angus;  4.  John 
Duncan ;  5.  D.  Inglis;  6.  James  Elder. 

This  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  splemUd  show  of  tulips  ever  exhibited 
in  Dunfermline.    {Scotsman^  June  la) 

Pin&'Appiei  hmoe  been  grown  to  perfectionf  in  common  Dung  Hot-ieds^  for 
die  last  seven  years,  bv  Mr.  Hosie,  gardener  to  Lord  Lynedoch,  at  Lyne- 
doch.  I  lately  saw  dghteeo  of  the  fruit,  about  9  Iba.  weight  each.  —  Quariee 
SUey.    Perth,  Jan.  5U  1899. 


Abt.  IIL     I%e  Marquess  qf  Hertford's  Villa  in  the  Regent's  Pari. 

Wb  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  exterior  of  the  building^ 
and  walking  round  the  grounds.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  elevated, 
and  the  extended  front  commands  views  of  the  water  and  a  ^reat  part 
of  the  Regent's  Park,  in  such  a  way  as  completely  to  appropriate  them. 
The  architecture  is  simple  and  elegant,  with  the  exception  of  the  conserv- 
atory, iir  the  roof  of  which  are  two  sloping  semicircular  windows,  which 
instantly  struck  us  as  having  been  taken  from  two  shop  fronts.  We  are 
astonished  that  a  man  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford's  taste  and  wealth  can 
hear  the  sight  of  them  for  a  moment.  Doubtless,  we  were  more  affected 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  been,  from  knowing  of  two  green-houses^  at 
or  near  Bayiwater,  actually  made  up  of  old  windows  and  shop  fronts ;  and 
of  one  of  tiiem,  not  a  great  way  from  a  certain  grand  square  called  Orme*a 
Square,  containing  a  semicircular  window-head  not  unlike  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford's.  Th«  entrance  front  of  the  house  is  good,  and  also  the  main 
stack  of  chimneys;  but,  at  one  end,  there  i«  a  copper  chimney  tube  or  top,, 
which  disfigures  the  whole  boilcting.  How  that  oeformity  can  be  permitted 
to  remain,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  grounds,  10  or  12  acres,  possess  a  much  greater  variety  of  surface 
than  we  could  have  expected,  m  consequence  of  an  ancient  brook,  the 
course  of  which  is  now  turned  another  way,  having  passed  through  them, 
and  worn  out  a  fine  circuitous  dell,  in  the  TOttom  of  which  a  walk  has  been 
very  properly  introduced.  We  are  sorry  that  this  is  the  only  walk  that  we 
can  praise.  There  is  a  serpentine  one,  such  as  would  not  have  occasioned 
any  surprise  had  it  been  met  with  in  a  cockney  garden  of  the  last  century; 
we  have  seen  such  another  in  a  modem  earden  (Vol.  HL  p.  562,\  but  not 
quite  so  bad.    We  hope  our  noticing  thu  walk  will  not  injure  any  one, 
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more  especially  as  the  gardener  informed  us  that  it  was 'not  made  with 
his  consent. 

Bat,  what  is  still  worse  than  this  naked  serpentine  walk,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  around  this  yilla  are  every  where  of  the  yeiy  commonest  and  cheap- 
est sorts.  From  ocular  uispection  from  the  roads,  we  think  we  should  be 
justified  in  asserting  that  there  is  not  a  garden,  small  or  large,  within  a 
mile,  which  contains  so  few  good  things,  in  proportion  to  things  common  and 
cheap.  Probably  the  Marquess  may  not  have  much  knowledge  or  taste  in 
this  way ;  but  one  would  think  that  he  would  have  applied  the  same  prin* 
ciples  to  completing  a  villa  which  he  does  so  successfully  to  furnishing  a 
house,  and  have  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  propriety  and  good  sense  to  have 
a  ffarden  laid  out  and  planted  suitably  to  his  mansion  and  rank.  On  the 
Whole,  we  were  delighted  with  the  situation,  and  pleased  with  the  house, 
some  points  in  the  conservatory,  the  walk  in  the  dell  (not  sneaking  of  the 
plants  on  each  side  of  it),  and  the  exterior  hollv  hedge,  ana  quite  satisfied 
with  the  high  order  and  keeping  maintained  by  5f  r.  Mackay,  the  very  intelli* 
gent  gardener ;  but  quite  disappointed  in  regard  to  all  the  rest.  There  is,  in 
our  eyes,  a  general  appearance  of  meanness  and  poverty  pervading  every 
thine  exterior  to  the  nouse,  which  forms  a  sad  contrast  to  it  and  to  the 
nobfe  distant  scenery.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.    Reiroipedive  Criiicum. 

MiLKiflOBT's  Pme-applei,'^Sur,  I  observe  in  the  last  two  Numbers  of  the 
Gardeners  Mfwazine  (p.  l  to  340.),  that  vou  widely  disagree  with  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple,  without  the  aid  of  bark-bed  heat, 
as  practised  by  him.  For  this  reason,  lean  no  longer  remain  silent  and  see  his 
horticultural  information  undervalued,  without  roakinff  some  observations  on 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  Nfr.  Knight  had  no  pecu« 
ntary  motives  for  writing  the  papers  published  in  the  TVansactiofu  of  the  Hor* 
HcuUural  Society  of  London,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  is  &r  from  his  dis- 
position to  try  to  deceive  or  misguide  any  person ;  therefore,  if  any  gardener 
nas  miscarried  in  the  trial,  I  consider  it  must  be  for  want  of  proper  curvi- 
linear houses  and  fuel  umilar  to  his.  I  must  allow  it  is  quite  an  impossi« 
bility  for  any  man  to  grow  large  good.flavoured  fruit  on  stages  without 
bottom  heat,  in  many  of  the  old  bams  of  houses  that  are  standing  about  the 
country ;  but  in  ^ocxi  houses,  with  attention,  it  may  be  done.  In  the  year 
1819, 1  resided  mthin  a  few  miles  of  Downton  Castle,  and  I  remained  in 


nor  more  healthful  pines  of  the  iorte  he  was  growing  in  my  life;  not  even 
round  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  nor  in  any  county  in  England.  So 
that  what  Mr.  Knight  has  stated  in  the  TVansactioni  of  the  MrticuUural 
Society  is  nothing  but  the  truth ;  but,  by  your  own  account,  the  Society 
has  reject^  the  Numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  where  the  grievance  is.  In  my  conclusion,  I  must  give  you  to 
understand  that  I  have  no  interest  whatever  with  Mr.  Knight,  in  fact  he 
may  be  no  more,  for  all  that  I  can  tell,  but  I  like  to  see  justice  done  to 
every  man.  Sir,  I  reauan^  younf&c^^  A  Practical  Gardefier.  Exeter, 
May  18. 18S9. 

l^e  idea  of  the  ^  grievance,"*  &c.,  is  good  in  its  way,  and  we  return  our 
anonymous  friend  our  best  thanks  for  the  amusement  it  has  afforded  us. 
However,  as  we  have  said  before^  our  present  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Knight's 
node  of  growing  the  pine  was  expressed  in  183S,  and  ^erefore  the 
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^  grievance'*  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  are  glad  now  to  leam^ 
for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Knight's  pines  look  well ;  which,  however,  though 
a  proof  that  they  may  be  grown  well  by  his  mode,  is  no  proof  of  the  supe- 
riority of  that  mode  to  the  practice  in  general  use.  If  there  is  one  ^- 
doner  in  a  hundred  who  is  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  we  are  very  much  mistaken. 
Why  do  they  not  try  Mr.  Knight's  mode  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chnwick  ?  Will  any  reader  ever  think  of  such  a  mode  who  can. 
procure  tan  or  leaves  (p.  431.),  or  apply  steam  to  beds  of  stone  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Hay  ?  (p.  443.)  —  Ckmd. 

The  OtaheUePine. — Sir,  For  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  M'Murtrie  (p.  251.),^ 
I  beg  leave  to  give  you  a  particular  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Otabeite  pine  into  this  country.  In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Birt  received  a 
package  from  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  3'ams,  tamarinds,  aloes,  Scc^ 
and,  amonest  the  rest,  six  gills  of  the  pine  in  Question,  but  so  withered  that 
it  appeared  very  doubtful  whether  they  woulu  grow.  Now,  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Tyley  (then  gardener  to  Lord  Anson  at  Shugborou^h)  came. over 
to  Colton,  to  assist  Mr.  Hodson  in  shifting  some  orange  trees  mto  new  tubs, 
and,  seeing  the  gills,  wished  to  buy  one ;  upon  which  Mr.  Birt  made  him  a 
present  of  three  of  them,  the  whole  of  which  grew.  Of  the  three  left  at 
Colton,  only  two  succeeded,  and  these  were  afterwards  most  probably  sent 
to  Shuglwrough.  The  above,  I  believe,  is  substantially  correct,  as  I  had  it 
from  Mr.  Hodson  himself.  In  conclusion,  I  must  beg  leave  to  inform 
Mr.  M'Murtrie  that,  if  he  intends  to  contradict  this  statement,  he  must 
bring  forward  something  more  than  mere  probahilUies,  otherwise  even  his 
great  name  will  have  very  little  weight  with  either  me  or  the  public.  I  am, 
Sr,  yours,  &c. —  C.  F,  Weiuler.     Fazeley,  May  18, 1829. 


Art.  V.     Horticidtural  Society  and  Garden* 

June  2.  1829.  —  Read,  Description  of  a  Melon  and  Cucumber  Pit;  by 
Mr.  Richard  Lacy,  of  Cayton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Exhibited,  A  plant  in  flower  of  jSf^mphytum  asp^rrimum  (a  valuable  food 
for  cattle),  from  Mr. D.Grant  of  Lewisham.  (p. 442.)  Flowers  ofPassifldra 
alkta,  and  plants  in  flower  of  iZhodod^ndron  catawbidnse  and  R,  fr^grans, 
from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son.  Bananas,  from  Mrs.  Beaumont  of  Hexham 
Abbey.  Fruit  of  the  C^tus  specioslssima  and  Cactus  speciosa,  from  Mr. 
Henry  Groom,  F.H.S.  Cucumbers,  from  Mr.  Richard  Lacy.  A  leaf  of  the 
Talipot  tree,  from  Lieut.  Seddon,  R.A.  Knevett's  new  Pine  Strawberry, 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Knevett,  F.H.S.  Seedling  Rhubarb,  from  Mr.  Myatt  of 
Camberwell. 

AtsoJ'rom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  of  Glycine  sinensis  [Wis- 
taria Consequkna],  Glycme  frut&cens,  Jl/fmulus  lilteus  var.  rivulliris, 
M,  guttatus.  M.  moscbatus,  Collinsia  grandiflora,  Mis^Mus  grandifldra, 
CVatse^gus  Oxyacdutha  rosea  sup^rba,  BignonKi  capreolkta,  JE^'^sculus 
PlLvia  rosea,  M,  flhva,  and  JE.  rdsea,  Ghxm  coccfneum,  ^fpirae^a  b^Ua  and 
S.  triloba.  Straw-coloured  Broom,  T^xinus  (Xmus  latifolia,  Ranunculoses, 
Paeonias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Yellowi^osa  Banksk?,  filpdrtium  5fc6rpius, 
Scotch  Roses,  Rose  de  Lisle,  varieties  of  Xrupinus  toment6sus,  i.  jpoly- 
ph^Ilus,  L,  omktus,  L,  arbustus,  L,  micranthus,  L.  nootkat^nsis,  Pent- 
st^mon  pr6cerum,P.decus8ktum,  ovktum,  Chelone  Sconl^ri,  C14rkia  pul- 
ch^lla,  £rioph;^llum  caespitosum,  Valenan^Ua  cong^ta,  .^sculus  P&vta 
parviflora.  Yellow  Scotch  Roses,  and  varieties  of  Heart's-ease. 

June  16,-^  Exhibited,  Li-tchis  from  China, from  Mr.Samuel  Mart,F.H.a 
Six  sorts  of  Indian  Corn,  from  I.  A.  Jones,  Esq.  Flowers  of  George  the 
Fourth  Rose,  from  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  A  collection  of 
bulbous  Inses,  from  Mr.  Henry  prOom,  F.HJS.    Twenty  ports  of  Ptewfers, 
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irom  Robert  Barday,  Etfq.  F.Hi9.  Dutch  Rock  Melon,  from  Mr.  Henry 
Bailey  of  Middleton  Park.  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry,  firom  Mr.  Samud 
Knevett. 

AltOyfrom  ike  Garden  of  the  Societtf,  Flye  sorts  of  Strawberries.  Flowers 
of  Zrupinus  arbdfttus,Zr.polyph^ilns,  Watt8*8  climbing  China  Rose,  Fnueer's 
Noisette  Rose,  Fraser's  climbing  China  Rose,  Rose  de  Lisle,  Adsa  Sndica 
centffolia,  Dntmmond's  Thomless  Rose,  Boursault  Rose,  ^dsa  Noisette 
rouge,  Scotch  Rose,  i'aeonta  albiflora  Whitl^jtt,  P,  alb.  Pdttsn,  P.  alb. 
Reer^sit,  P.  alb.  Hiimet,  P.  alb.  firligrans,  JIf  imulus  liiteus  riTulkris,  M, 
likteus,  Af.  guttktus,  Jf.  floribundus,  Jf.parvifldrus  JIf.  rooschktus,  Pent- 
stemon  deustum,  P.  vendstum,  P.  glanduldsum,  P.  speciosum,  P.  ovktum, 
P.  difi^sum,  P.  pr6cenim,  Eschscn6lt»a  calif6mica,  Glycine  frut^ens, 
JMUya  MunroioiMi,  Gllia  capit)ita,CUu'kta  pulch^lla,  Mtfayrus  calif6micus, 
Ohim  cocdneum,  Gral4rd«»  aristkta,  Etktoca  multifldra,  CoUinsM  grandi- 
fldra.  Irises,  Bulbous  Irises,  Sweetwilliams,  Rhododendrons. 

Jvly  7.  —  Remd.  Further  Remarks  on  a  Description  of  a  Melon  and 
Cucumber  Pit,aiS  retfd  befor'e  the  Horticultural  Societyof  London,  at  their 
Meeting  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1889,  with  additional  Plans,  illustrative  of 
these  Remarks ;  tofether  with  a  Description  and  Plan  of  a  Pit  for  raising 
and  rearing  Seedtinc  Melon  and  Cucumber  Plants.  By  Mr  Richard  Lacy, 
Cayton  Hul,  Yorkshire.  Account  of  a  new  Melon,  named  Hewsoit^s  Em- 
peror ;  by  Mr.  Richard  Lacy. 

EMbited.  Spedmens  of  Indian  corn,  from  Captdn  Peter  Rainier,  F.H  JS. 
Jthedm  Emodi,  from  Aylmer  JBourke  Lambert,  Esq.  F.HJS.  Two  Fruit 
Pieces,  sent  by  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  drawn 
from  nature  enpressly  for  him,  by  Mr.  Greoiige  Lance,  of  1 5.  Clarendon 


Square.  These  were  noble  specimens  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  reflected 
honour  upon  the  artist.  They  were  exhibited  in  conseauence  of  havinff 
been  partly  executed  from  fruit  supplied  from  the  Sodety  sgarden.  Dried 
fruit  of  Diosp^ros  JTaiU,  from  John  Reeves,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Thsee  were  flat, 
covered  with  a  grey  sugary  secretion,  sweet,  and  pleasant.  A  collection  of 
Pinks  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds.  Flowers  of  Larkspur^  and  Rhododendrons, 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Kiike,  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  Kerb^na  MeUndret,  from  Mr. 
James  Young,  F.H.S.  A  collection  of  Roses,  from  Mr.  John  Lee,  F.H.S. 
Godfr^s  Seedling  Strawberry,  from  Mr^George  Godfrey  of  Shiriev  Gardens, 
near  Southampton.  Wilmot's  superb  Strawberry,  from  Mr.  J.  Harman  of 
Uxbridge.  Melon,  unnamed,  from  Mr.  David  Lyon,  gardener  to  Sir  Charies 
Pole,  Bart.  P.HJ8. 

AUOffrom  the  Garden  of  tke  SocieUf.  Barnet  and  Red  Antwerp  Rasp* 
berries,  Elton,  Black  Eagle,  Waterloo,*  May  Duke,  and  Knight's  earty 
Black  Cherries.  Twenty-eight  sorts  of  Strawberries.  Flowers  of  Eccre* 
moc^rpus  sdiber,  Gesn^rta  Uilbosa,  Cik|)hea  Melvilla,  Corobr^tum  purpi^ 
ream,  Quis<)uklis  fndica,  O^noth^ra,  Lindleyiiui  quadriv61nera  vimfnea, 
ten^,  pallida,  and  rosea  41ba ;  Cl&rkta  pulchella,  C.  pulch^lla  var .  inteeri- 
p^tala,  Gal4rdia  aristkta,  Escbsch^itaa  caKf6mica,  Luplnus  omktus,  pju- 
mosus,  and  bieolor;  Pentsttoon  difliisum,  venustum,  and  triph/llum; 
SidA  malvaeflora,  Gilta  capitkta,  G.  pulchella,  if  nthemis  ai^bica,  Jb^ris 
umbdUta  red  and  Klac,  ^41ope  malacoides  PotentSlla  atrofangufnea.  Col- 
)omia  grandiflora,  Sweetwilliams,  Double  Poppiee,  Mhlra,  Muntmdntr, 
Ghua  coccineum,  Chdone  nemorosa. 

The  File  at  Ckiewiok,  —  Owing  to  the  rainj^  weather,  this  f)lte  has  been 
much  less  satisfactory  than  any  of  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  to  the 
disappointments  in  the  gandea  have  been  added,  as  we  are  informed,  any 
thing  but  civil  treatment,  by  the  officers  in  Regent  Street,  to  those  w1m>  have 
appfied  for  explanation  or  redress.  Various  angr^  and  satirical  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject,  v^uh,  in  a  journal  like  the 
present,  scarcely  require  further  notice.  We  shall,  however,  quote  aa  ex- 
tract or  two  from  the  Literary  Gazeiie,  and  a  letter,  which,  in  our  opiniosi* 
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deserves  the  serious  attenUon  6f  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  from  the 
Sundajf  Timet. 

The  Price  of  the  Tickets.  '*  The  means  by  which  the  cost  of  the  ticketf 
for  this  show  has  been  doubled,  seem  to  us  very  unworthy  of  a  respectable 
Society.  Unintentionally,  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  character  of  the  ma- 
nagers, the  vouchers  for  tickets  to  members  were  so  inexplicit  and  so  loosely 
w<M^ed,  that  many,  with  these  in  their  possession,  were  not  aware  the  limit 
of  time  i»)plied  not  to  their  sending  in  their  requests,  but  to  the  future  ex- 
change ot  one  sort  of  cards  for  another.  To  their  surprise,  when  they  came 
to  understand  this,  they  found,  that  for  the  pleasure  of  having  kmt  half  a 
dozen  tickets  (called  orders  for  delivery  of  the  other  tickets  of  admission) 
in  their  |K>cket  a  few  davs,  they  were  charged  two  guineas  instead  of  on^.'/ 
Such  an  imposition  on  the  members  for  such  a  mistake,  arising  out  of  the 
Committee  s  own  want  of  plain-dealing,*fnnst,  we  fear,  excite  feelings  very 
injurious  to  the  institution,  both  with  regard  to  its  f^es  and  to  its  general 
iDterests."    {Literary  Gazette,  June  27.) 

J%e  Fite.  "  Horticultural  f&tes  do  not  suit  our  English  gardens  and 
climate,  and  nothing  could  be  more  incongenial  than  the  experiment  of 
Saturday.  Rain  throughout,  plashy  grass  meadows,  gravel  and  mud  walks, 
above  ankle-deep,  tents  dripping,  and  too  few  to  shelter  the  company  from 
the  pitiess  weather;  a  rather  inferior  order  of  visitor^,  but  these  exceed- 
ingly w^l  wet ;  a  scramble  for  provisions  (though  there  was  plenty);  a  fi^ht 
for  carriages,  and  a  general  experience  of  utter  discomfort,  promisinj^ 
diseases  and  death  to  many  of  the  fair  sufl^rers,  were  the  pUoiurei  of  this 
unfortunate  day.  We  presume  the  failure  will  preclude  such  attempts  io 
future,  and  that  the  space  within  four  walls  will  be  preferred  to  such  ab- 
surd speculations,  which,  however  productive  they  may  be  made  to  the 
Society  (by  such  means  as  we  referred  to  in  our  last),  ought  not  to  be  per- 
severed in  at  the  public  expense,  and  when  found  to  be  so  prejudicial  to 
the  health  and  satetv  of  its  best  friends.*'    (Literary  Gazette,  July  4.) 

The  end  of  June  has  been  hitherto  fixed  upon  for  the  fete,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  variety  of  fruits,  and  especially  of  strawberries^  ripe  at  that 
season ;  but  during  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  My,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  during  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  days,  sometimes 
partly  before,  but  for  the  most  part  chiefly  after,  midsummer,  the  weather 
IB  rainy  or  uncertain.  The  first  fortnight  of  June  may  be  considered,  as 
more  likely  to  prove  dry,  than  perhaps  any  fortnight  in  the  year,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  have  the  fftte  during  that  pericKl,  forgoing  the  straw- 
berries.   The  fete  itself  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  given  up. 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Timet,  **  1  ^  leave  to  sak  a  few 
questions  respecting  the  f&te  at  Chiswick.  I  could  wish  to  ask  if  a  regular 
account  is  kept  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  regard  to  the  fete,  and 
furnished  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Council,  or  Committee  of  Management,  will  furnish  such  a  statement; 
and  then  the  Fellows  will  know  what  is  the  actual  profit,  which  must  be 
considerable.*    The  Fellows,  or  Members^  who  have  been  treated  with  so 

*  The  number  of  F^ellows  of  the  Society  to  whom  tickets  were  sold  was 
8S1,  at  1/.  1«.  each,  making  400/.  U. ;  tickets  sold  to  non-members  at  1/.  l«., 
5J65,  producing  Z5331.  St. ;  ditto,  at  l/.  1 1«.  ed.,  5BS,  producing  605L  4t.  6d. ; 
ditto,  at  2/.  2«.,  309,  producing  648/.  1«.  The  total  number  of  tickets  sold 
was  4438,  producing  5185/.  8«.  €d.  Of  the  tickets  sold  only  5644  were 
presented  at  the  gardens,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  unpropitious  state  of  the 
weather.  The  sum  due  to  Mr.  Gunter,  who  providea  the  repast,  was  stated 
to  be  5106/.  I9f.  Other  expenses  were  estimated  at  1524/.  19t.  4d,,  in- 
cluding 346/.  for  work  done  expressly  for  the  f&te,  leaving  an  estimated 
balance  on  the  transaction,  in  fiivour  of  the  Society,  of  123/.  I7i.  2rf.  (Jhaes^ 
July  22. 1829.) 
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little  ceremony  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  this  Society,  ought  to  be 
nade  acquainted  with  the  above  particulars.  The  Society  collects  some 
thousands  per  annum,  and  is  always  making  a  great  parade  and  profession 
of  its  labours.  I  am  one  of  those  who  cannot  at  present  see  what  good 
the  science  of  horticulture  derives  from  this  Institution,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  now  conducted;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  doings  of  several 
individuals,  who  are  making  the  Society  a  monopoly  to  serve  their  own 
views,  should  be  brought  uiuier  public  notice.  Every  person  who,  either 
as  a  member  or  a  visitor,  has  any  business  to  transact  at  the  office,  is  really 
treated  with  so  much  rudeness,  that  not  only  have  manv  resigned,  but  few 
like  to  go  to  ^  Meetings  at  alL  What  is  the  reason  that  the  by-laws  are 
not  reprinted,  and  a  copy  given  to  every  Fellow  ?  The  Trmuaciiont  of  the 
Society  are  a  meagre  performance,  the  f^ates  being  much  better  than  the 
compointion  or  knowledge  contained  in  the  letter-press.  What  is  the 
reason  that  no  list  of  Fellows  and  Members  has  been  printed  for  die 
last  two  years?  What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  Fellows,  who 
have  the  real  interests  of  tnis  Society  at  heart,  do  not  call  a  Meeting,  throw 
the  whole  concern  open  to  the  public,  and  elect  a  really  efficient  Council, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  treated  with  such  contumely !  Each  Fellow 
b  made  to  sign  an  obli^tion  to  obey  laws  and  statutes  which  he  has  never 
read,  because  no  copy  is  sent  to  him ;  although  there  is  a  section  of  one 
by*Iaw  which  positively  enacts  that  every  Member  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  copy.  Very  few  of  the  Fellows  know  this ;  and  the  object  is  to  prevent 
their  knowing  it.  No  Member  is  allowed  to  speak  or  address  the  Meeting 
under  «ny  circumstances.  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  address  you.  Sir, 
again,  as  I  am  well  convinced  any  abuses  only  require  to  be  made  known 
to  be  remedied ;  and  the  interest  you  take  in  rendering  the  public  con- 
stant service,  induced  me  to  trouble  you  on  this  occasion.— -iln  Enemy  to 
Humbug:*    {Sunday  Thna,  July  19.) 

We  wish  we  could  say,  with  the  writer  of  the  foresoine  letter,  that  "  any 
abuses  only  required  to  be  made  known  to  be  remedied.  We  have  been 
pointing  out  the  abuses  of  this  Society  ever  since  we  commenced  theGar. 
dener's  Magazine,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  effect  that  has  been  produced  but 
the  secession  of  a  few  dozen  members.  We  oould  say  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject,  but  it  would  not  be  of  much  use.  The  fact  is,  nothing  will  ever  be 
made  of  the  Society,  till  it  gets  completely  rid  of  a  certain  intriguing  indi- 
vidual, whom  we  shall  take  care  neither  to  name  nor  describe.  The  So- 
ciety might  then  be  arranged  on  a  comparatively  republican  principle,  which 
would  be  found  much  more  suitable  to  science  than  its  present  autocratic 
one,  by  which,  among  other  mouth-stopping  regulations  a  Member  cannot 
ask  a  ouestion  before  giving  six  weeks'  notice  in  writins,  and  for  which 
the  Fellows  are  indebted  to  the  individual  in  question  and  to  the  by-laws. 


Art.  VI.     The  London  Nurseries, 

As  I  have  not  lately  been  able  to  extend  my  rambles  far,  I  have  observed 
only  a  few  articles  worthy  of  your  attention.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a  fine  hi^h-bred  intermediate,  between  C%ctus  speciosissima  and 
specidsa,  promisme  to  blend  the  free  floration  of  the  latter  with  the 
splended  colour  of  the  former,  exhibiting  the  angular  stem  of  the  one 
with  the  flat  leafy  appearance  of  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating that  art  and  nature  are  alike  fertile  in  the  production  of  high*bred 
varieties ;  which  varieties  are  often  received  by  botanical  writers,  who  are 
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fMOlt  aware  of  their  orig^^  as  good  ipecics.  The  dctw  in  question  is  at  Mr. 
Tate's  nursery,  l^oane  Street,  and  is  said  to  have  come  irom  Mexico ;  but  it 
differs  in  no  respect  from  several  others  that  have  bloomed  in  the  Tarious 
nurseries  of  Mr.  Madiie^  Meurs.  Lee,  and  Mr<  Dennis,  which  have 
notoriously  been  originated  by  cross  fecundation.  Some  fine  plants  of  Cat- 
ecol4ria  arachnofdea,  and  C.  jDlantacfnea  are  now  in  full  bloom,  promising 
an  abundant  supply  of  seeds ;  the  former  is  idso  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings. Cffnoth^  rdsea  41ba  is  also  plentiful,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  species  in  that  elegant  genus,  to  which  Ci^rkta  pulch^Ua, 
also  now  plentiful,  is  closely  allied.  Zrupfnus  polyph;yllu8  promises  to  seed 
abundant^ ;  it  has  been  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection,  throwing  up  its 
beaudful  spikes  of  bright  blue  flowers  more  than  8  ft,  high,  at  Mr.  KussdPs 
nursery  at  Battersea.  —  G.  C.  Jvltf  18. 18S9. 

Epsom  Nursery,  Jufy  19.  —  New  or  rare  plants,  chiefly  hardy  perennials, 
whicn  hare  flowered  during  the  months  of  May  and  June :  — - 

i{an6nculu8  (C.  Baith.)  filifdrmis  JficA.,  Cymbalbia  PtirM.,  /^latanifd- 
lius  Xr. 

Pmdoia  (L.)  Bazt^  Sabine. 

Hunnem4nnia  (Sweet)/uroari]efdlia  Sweeps  B,  F.  O,  t.  376. 

Jb^s  CL.)  camdsa  WiUd.  Sweefs  B.  F,  O.  New  Series,  t.  6.  All  authors^ 
as  Mr.  Sweet  observes,  consider  this  plant  an  annual ;  it  has  succeeded  three 
successive  years,  on  rockwork,  which  it  adorns  with  dense  corymbs  of  white 
flowers,  varying  to  a  pale  purple. 

H&peris  (L.)  exc^isa  Petmy  in  Hort.  Eps,  Ad,  p.  S5.  A  very  ornamental 
species,  attaining  the  height  of  5  f^.,  with  white  flowers  from  May  until 
August. 

Diinthus  (JL.)  Balbfsii  Seringe.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  ined.,  gijant^us  lyUrv. 
Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  S88.»  nitidus  IV.  et  K,  Fisch^'  Spreng.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G. 
t.  245. 

JIfiUva  (L.)  angustifdlia  Cao.  Bot.  Mag.  S859. 

Hyp^cum  (L.)  fimbriktum  Lam. 

Pipt&nthus  {Sweet)  nepal^nsis  Sweefs  B.  F.  G.  t.  264. 

Genista  {Lam.)  sethnensis  Dec.  Bot.  Mag.  S674. 

TVifolium  (7b»iw.)  Worm8ki61dii. 

(Trobus  {Toum.)  Fischers  Sweet's  B.F.G.  t.  889. 

Potentilla(^««</.)  CXuubna  Jacq.  BouMag.  l.?S7.,  Russellianii  Sweet's 
B.  F.  G.  t.  879.  This  fine  h^rbrid  plant  has  been  raised  (about  the  same 
time)  in  several  collections,  with  littie  variation. 

O^noth^ra  (L.)  rdsea-ilba  Bemh.  SweeCs  B.  F.  G.  968.,  afflnis  Pefmy  M 
Hort.  Eps.  B.  F.  G.  894. 

iS^dum  {L.)  sempervivum  Ledeb.  Bot,  Mag.  t.  8474. 

Sbxifraga  (L.)  leucanthemifdlia  Lapeyr.  A  curious  viviparous  species; 
cmstkta  Vest,  retiisa  Gouan,  tricuspid^ta  Rottb. 

Didiscus  {Dec.)  caertkleus  De<f.  Bot.  Mag.  8875. 

TVi^pdeon  {L.)  c^nus  Wiild. 

Cbtananche  {L.)  caeriilea  L.  v.  ilba.  A  pretty  variety,  not  observed  else- 
where. 

frigeron  {L.)  glab^llum  Nutt.  Bot,  Mag.  898S, 

Cinerkria  (L.)  aurantiaca  Hopp.  B.  F.  G.  856. 

vlchill^  (L.)  lingulkta  KU,,  Gebl^ri  Wilid. 

Pyr^thrum  (5m.)  tenuifdlium  WiUd. 

Lob^ia  (L.)  seciinda  L. 

Campanula  {L.)  infundlbulum  Vest. 

Sphen6toma  {R.  Br.  and  Sweet)  grkdle  Sweefs  Fl.  Aust.  t.  44. 

Escalldnta  (Mut.)  rdbra  Pers.  Bot.  Mag.  8890. 

Amsdnia  (Walt.)  angustifolia  Mich.  Sweefs  B.  F.  G.  ined.  A  rare  little 
plant,  thriving  well  in  peat  soil. 

Jsclhpm  (L.)  quadrifdlia  Jacq. 

Polemdnium  (i.)  villdsum  RudolpAi.   Sweefs  B.  F.  G.  t.  866.     Specifi- 
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cally  dbtinguiBhed  from  P.  Richardsdm  Graham,  Bot,  Mag,  S800.,  by  its 
creeping  roots,  and  the  different  form  and  direction  of  the  leaiSets,  confirmed 
moreover  by  a  totally  distinct  aspect. 

Phl6x  (L,)  procumbens  Lehm.  Sweeps  B,  F,  O,  Kew  Series,  t.  7.  An 
interesting  addition  to  this  numerous  genus,  with  procumbent  stems,  and 
lilac  flowers  tinged  with  blue.    It  is  at  present  extremely  rare. 

Calysteeia  {R,  Br.)  dahdrica  BoL  Mag.  2609. 

Salpigl&8is(/2.<r/P.)  straminea jffooit.  Sweei*s  B,  F.G.25l.,tLtTopurp\ireaL 
Graham.  B.  F,  G.  271 .,  plcta  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  258.  These  fine  plants  become 
sufiruticose  if  preserved  in  a  green-house.  None  can  be  more  truly  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

Nicotidna  (L.)  acuminata  Bot,  Mag.  t.  2919. 

Nolkna  (Xr.)  fruticosa  Penntf  in  Hort.  Fps.  p.  34.  (ten^lla  lAndl,  Hort. 
Tram.  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  p.  252.)  Mr.  Lindley  erroneously  considers  this  plant 
an  annual.  It  nas  remained  perfectly  shrubby,  for  several  years,  in  a  green- 
house, to  which  it  is  no  common  ornament :  hence  I  have  retained  the 
above  ori^nal  and  expressive  name. 

Digitalis  (I/.)  lacinmta  Lmdl.  Bot.  Reg,  1201 .  The  account  given  of  this 
interesting  species  (p.  156.)  is  not  correct.  It  should  be,  a  frame  sufiruti- 
cose plant,  with  shining  laciniated  leaves,  and  greenish-yellow  and  brown 
flowers,  produced  in  abundance  from  May  until  October.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  also  by  seeds,  which  sometimes  ripen. 

PenUt^mon  {WUld.)  Regans  Kunth,  Bot,  Reg.  1. 1158. 

Calceolaria  (L.)  arachndidea  Graham.  Bot.  Mag.  2874.  This  exceedingly 
rare  plant  erows  luxuriantly  in  the  open  ground,  during  the  summer,  ex- 
pandmg  its  lovely  purple  flowers  in  the  last  days  of  June,  and  continuing 
m  beauty  for  several  months. 

^Salvia  (Xr.)  canari^nsis  L. 

Prunella  (L.)  pennsylv4nica  WUUL,  dibs  Pall. 

SideMs  (L.)  ta(irica  Willd. 

Stkchys  (Xr.)  cdrsica  Pert, 

Clerod^ndron  (Xr.)  emirnense  Bojer.  Bot,  Mag,  2985. 

Ferb^na  (Xr.)  alktl^  simplex. 

Thunb^rgia  (L.)  cap^nsis  Retz ,  angulkta  Hook.  Ex,  Fl,  t,  166, 

Primula  TL.)  verticill^ta  Forth.  Bot,  Mag.  t.  2842.,  sc6tica  Hook.  FL  Lon. 
1. 135.,  pusflla  Goldie  (from  the  author).  Swee^t  B.  F.  G,  New  Seriet,  t,  6,  ? 

Lubinia  (Vent.)  atropurpiirea  Link, 

j4nag&llis  (LJ)  Webbt^nn  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined.,  Marry&tUff 
Sweet  in  Obs.  B.  F.  G.  New  Series,  t.  4. 

Taxdnthema  {R,  Br.)  aegyptiaca  Sweet,  Bot.  Mag.  2365, 

O^rchis  (Xr.)  coridphora  S,  B.  F.  G.  t.  219. 

Haben^ria  (Willd.  and  R.  Br.)  AmbnktoJL  Br,  Bot,  Reg.  405.  One  of  the 
loveliest  of  this  admirable  tribe,  about  18  in.  in  height,  with  pale  purple 
flowers,  and  a  singularly  fimbriated  labellum.  It  thrives  amazingly  in  rooty 
peat  and  jSJph&gnum. 

Tins  (Xr.)  Falconeridna  Penny  in  Hort  Eps.  ed.  2.  ined;  this  fine  plant 
has  been  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Falconer  of  Carlowrie,  who,  it  seems, 
first  received  it  from  Paris  (Vol.  III.  p.  490.);  nepal^nsis  D.  Don,  trident^ta 
Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  t,  274.  Vei^  distinct  from  /.  trip^tala  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2886. 

Alsfroem^rta  (L.)  Simsn  Spreng.  B.  F.  G.  267.,  Hook^ri  Sweet.  Hook.  Ex. 
Fl.  1. 181.,  F16s  Martini  Lindl. Bot.  R^. 73 l.,hirtdlaiCttitM.J9.F.(7.t. 228. 

SciWtL  (Xr.)  escul^nta  Bot.  Mag.  1574. 

Urop^talon  (Ker)  f61vura  Sweet. 

Helonias  (X.)  erythrosp^rma  Mich.  Bot.  Mag,  t.  803., 

Zigad^nus  Mich,  glab^rrimus  Mich.  Bot.  Mag.  U  1680.,  bracte^tus  Sweet. 
Bot,  Mag.  1. 173. 

Tradescintia  (L.)  cong^sta  D,  Don.  Penny  Hort,  Ept,  p.  48.  —  Alpha. 
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Coveni  Qarden  Markets 


Art.  VII.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


C«UMf«^  White,  perdosen 
Cabbac*  Plant*,    or   Cole- 

wtwta.  per  doaen  - 
CattUflower»,  per  dosan 
Igjpames. 

{per  half  ileTe 
periieve 
per  tack 

Be«»,W)ndaor  fe-ck^ 
Kldncybeans,  perlialf  alere, 

T\tben  tnui  Roatt^ 
Potatoei 

{per  ton 
percirt 
perbuah, 
Kidney  per  tmfbel 
Scotch  per  bushel 
Potatoce/New,  p 
Early  Ktdnefc 
Ditto,  Hound 
Fine,  (turn  ComwaU 
Tumipi,  White,  per  bunch 
CarroU,  per  bunch 
Young 
Horn 

rdosen  in  bun, 
er  bundle  • 
,  and  White 

Tunlp,  per  doa.  bunchca] 

Tke  Sjpiiuieh  Tribe. 
Sorrel,  per  half  aieve 

TV  (Mm  7W6e. 
Oniona,  Green,  per  bundi 
Garlic,  New,  per  pound  - 
SbaUota,  New,  per  pound 

J^paraginout  Plamiat 

Aitlchokci,  per  doaen     . 
liBttuce,  per  score 
Coss      .... 

Cabbage,  'fine  large     . 
Celenr,  per  bundle  (I2  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  doaen  small 

bunches        ... 

fot  tnut  Suttct  H€n$m 
Paitley,  per  half  sieve     . 
Tarragon,  p.  doa.  bunches 
Punlain,  per  punnet 
Fenntf ,  per  doaen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  doaen  bunches 
Sage,  per  doaoi  bunches 


nom 

Red  Beet,  per  do» 
Horseradish,  per  t 
Radishes,  Red  an 


Fnm 
£  s.   d. 

0    0   6 


0  1 

0  S 

0  6 

0  0 

0  5 

0  9 


To 
£    f.  d. 
0    10 


0   0    9 


0    1    0 


0  0  4 
0  0  6 
0    0  10 


0    4    0 


0    0    4 


1    6 
1    6 


1    6 
6    0 


0  8 
0  S 
0  10 
0  1 
0  6 
0    5 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

6 
6 

4 
3 

1  0 

0  8 

0  0 

5  0 


0    10 


0  0  6 
0  0  8 
0    10 


0    6    0 


0    0    6 


Mint,  per  doaen  bunches 
Marjoram,  per  doa.  bunches 
Savory,  per  doaen  bunches 
Basil,  per  doa.  Ininehes  . 
Rosemary,  per  doa.  bunches 
LaTCBder/per  doa.  bunch. 
Tkaiy,  per  doaen  bunchea 

EdiNe  Fmgi  and  Fud. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle    - 

PndU 
AppleB,  per  bushel 
Bummer  JnneatiBg 
Streakeddo. 
Hawthondean 


Peaches,  per  doaen 
Nectarines,  per;doaen 
AprlooH,  per  doien 
Cherries,  Wall,  per  pound 
Duke's        .        .        . 


a.  d, 

1  6 

tf  6 

fi  6 

3  0 
8  0 

4  0 
8  0 


0  6 
0  4 
0  6 
0  4 
0  18 
0  18 
0    4 


ythe 


Bigarreaus 
Cherries,  in  quantities  by  1 
sieve,  containing  n-< 
84  to  48  lbs.  per  doa.  lbs. 

Black  Hearts 

Dukes 

Bigarreaus     ... 

Bleeding  Hearts  . 

Kentish  and  Flemish   . 
0<N)seberries,  per  half  sieve 

For  preserving 

Ripe,  for  table 
Currants,  per  half  sieve 

Black      . 

White       .  -      • 

Red,  for  IMne     - 

Dessert        ... 
Raspberries,  per  gaL  (Spot.) 

Red 

White 
Strawberries,  per  gallon  (8 

pottles)  alwut  3  pinta    - 
Walnuts,  for  pickiiug,  per 

bushel 
Pine^applesper  pound 
Hot.house  OrapiBS,  pw  pound 
Figs,  per  doaen 
Melons  (each)        .      {. 
Cucumbers,  Fkame,  p.  brace 

^ __^     Cper  doaen 

^*»'«~»    Iper  hundred 
Bitter  Oranges,  per  hund. 

'^■'"•^    Ip^hS^Ued' 
BraaU  Nuts,  per  bushel . 


0  18 


0  16 


T« 


0    1    0 


0   0    6 


3  0 

3  0 

4  0 
3  0 
0  0 
0  0 


0   1   « 


0  8 
0  6 
0    8 

0  6 

1  10 
1  10 
0    5 

0  4 
0  4 
0    8 


0  8  6 

0  8  6 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  8  6 


8    6 

3    6 

3  6 

8  6 

8  6 

6  0 

0  10 

1  0 


0    1    6 


0  7 
0  18 
0 


0  14 
0    0 


ObiervaHoru. — The  weather,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  was  dry  and  fine ; 
Strawberries  then  coming  into  season,  it  was  feared  the  crop  might  be  short. 
The  late  rains  at  first,  by  their  genial  influence,  made  them  abundant;  but, 
by  their  long  continuance,  have  rendered  them  almost  tasteless,  and  dimi-* 
Dished  their  supply  and  value  materially.  Notwithstanding,  our  market  has 
been  furnished  with  the  utmost  prolusion,  and  in  the  greatest  variety, 
which  may  be  fiiirly  attributed  to  the  improved  method  of  culture,  as  well  as 
to  the  new  varieties  introduced  firom  seed,  amonewhich  may  be  enumerated 
Keen's  Seedling,  the  Bostock  Seedling,  the  Koseberry,  the  Downton, 
Wilmot*s  Superb,  Granffe's  Black  Prince,  Wilmot's  new  Scarlet,  new  Bath 
Scarlet,  Knevett's  new  Pine,  with  Faulkner's  new  Scarlet  Pine.  The  above 
Selection  embraces  all  that  maybe  considered  valuable,  as  cultivated  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  method  of  culture  to  whkh  I 
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allude  it  alinoftt  too  wdl  known  to  make  it  necessary  to  mention  it ;  but  as 
many  of  your  remote  readers  may  not  be  directly  acquainted  with  it,  I  will 
just  give  the  outline.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  earliest  and  sth>ngest 
runners  are  placed  in  the  most  open  spaces  of  the  garden,  in  rows  about 
2  ft.  apait  and  about  l  ft.  6  in.  from  each  plant  in  the  row.  To  fill  up  the 
sfkBce,  a  crop  of  lettuce  ma]^  be  planted  between,  for  the  autumn  andearlv 
winter  use ;  or  the  eround  intended  for  them  may  be  previously  sown  with 
onions,  to  be  cleared  off  at  the  usual  period  in  September.  By  this  early 
planting  the  plants  become  strong  and  come  into  bearing  the  first  season, 
producuig  both  early  and  fine  fiiiit,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  acquire  size,  colour,  and  flavour :  the  following  year  the  plants 
come  into  full  bearing.  By  this  method  a  constant  supply  of  fine  lar^^e 
fruit  may  be  obtained,  far  superior  to  the  old  method  ot  planting  them  m 
beds  of  several  rows  together  and  allowing  the  runners  to  fill  or  choke  up 
the  intermediate  spaces.  The  practice  of  irrigation  has  been  tried  by  a 
large  cultivator  (I  believe,  Mr.  8.  Knevett),  upon  an  extensive  scale;  but 
I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  with  what  success,  as  to  combining 
in  the  produce,  quantity,  size,  and  flavour,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to 
determine  the  experiment  as  worthy  of  imitation.  The  supply  of  cherries 
has  been  as  great  as  that  of  strawberries;  but  their  quality  is  much  deteri- 
orated by  the  prevalence  of  wet  and  wind.  The  bigarreau,  formerly  a 
scarce  cherry,  is  now  abundant ;  with  many  other  varieties,  and  is  found  to 
be  as  good  a  bearer  as  many  of  the  hitherto  common  sorts,  which  may 
serve  to  encoura^  the  growers,  in  the  formation  of  their  orchards,  to  select 
the  better  varieties,  as  more  likely  to  pay  them  for  their  trouble'and  labour. 
We  have  had  a  sufiply  of  early  potatoes  firom  Cornwall ;  which  serves  to 
show  that  the  pracUce  of  growing  articles  of  consumption  in  remote  situ- 
ations that  are  favourable  to  them,  may  be  made  to  answer  well ;  as  suggested 
by  you  (Vol.  IV.  p.  27.),  with  respect  to  growing  the  pine-apple  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  coal  districts,  where  fuel  could  be  obtained  so  reamly 
and  at  so  small  a  cost.  —  G»  C,  Jufy  1889. 


Art.  VII.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

HaBTTORDSHIRE. 

JBaldock  Society  for  Promoting  Horticultural  Science, —  Sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  send,  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  an  account  of  the.  Meeting  of  a 
Society,  of  the  existence  of  which  you  are,  perhaps,  altogether  ignorant ; 
though,  I  trust,  from  its  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness,  it  will,  ere 
long,  be  well  known,  and  its  merits  duly  appreciated,  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  It  is  entitled  a  Society  for  promoting  Horticultural 
Science :  patron,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury ;  president,  the 
Rieht  Hon.  Lord  Dacre ;  vice-presidents,  Adolphus  Meetkerke,  Esq.,  and 
John  Izard  Pryor,  Esq.  The  business  of  the  Society  is  transacted  by  a 
committee  of  management,  who,  as  well  as  the  vice-presidents,  are  chosen 
annually.  lu  Meetings  are  held  twice  a  year,  at  Baldock  in  Hertford- 
shire, when  prizes  are  distributed,  in  articles  of  plate,  for  fruits  and  flowers, 
to  as  great  an  amount  as  the  funds  of  an  infant  society  will  permit.  The 
members  dine  together  on  these  occasions;  and,  after  dinner,  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with 
horticulture.  This  last  feature  is  the  key-stone  on  which,  I  apprehend, 
rests  the  prosperity  of  the  Sodety.  The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  on 
May  4.,  when  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  ^ 
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Ftow^n.  Auriculas.  Best  pair :  l.  Mr.Green;  9.  Mr.  Chiiseianof  Bal* 
dock,  Hertfordshire ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Troup,  Baldock.  Polyanthuses.  Best 
pair :  1.  Mr. Green;  S.  Mr.  Rare,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire ;  9.  Seedling, 
Mr.  Jos.  Tranter,  Baldock.  Best  Nosegay  of  different  Flowers,  V.  Pryor, 
Esq.,  Baldock.  —  FrwU,  Apples.  Best  plate  of  three  different  sorts,  three 
of  each  sort:  1.  Mr. Troup,  Baldock;  S.  Mr.  Windmill,  Henlow,  Beds.; 
3.  Mr.  Abbbs,  Ickleford,  Herts.— Cai&uiry  VegetaUet.  Cucumbers :  1.  Mr. 
Dail,  Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire ;  2.  Mr.  Troup,  Baldock ;  ff.  Mr.  Spetchl^. 
Rhubarb :  1.  Mr.  Tompkms,  Clifton,  Beds. ;  2.  Mr.  Hyland,  Hinchinbiook, 
HuntiQgdonshire. 

A  party,  unprecedentedly  large,  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner  provided  by 
the  landlord,  Mr.  T.  Parrington.  Unwin  Heathcote,  Esq.,  of  Shephalbur^,  in 
the  chair.  After  dinner,  the  healths  of  the  patron  and  president  were  gifen 
separately  from  the  chair,  and  drank  wif  h  acclamation.  Amongst  the  topics 
brought  forward  were,  the  methods  of  forcing  rhubarb  made  use  of  by  the 
different  competitors,  and  the  modes  to  which  they  resorted  to  preserve  their 
apples.  Here  it  would  be  injustice  to  Mr.  Troup  to  omit  mentioning  that 
each  of  his  nine  apples  were  as  perfect  as  when  first  gathered.  His  plan 
was  to  keep  them  covered  up  with  oat  chaff  A  vote  of  thanks  was  signified, 
from  the  cnair,  to  Mr.  Ferrars  of  Welwyn,  for  a  paper  on  the  growth  of 
dahlias  (more  properly  called  geoiginas,  I  believe),  which  he  bad  trans- 
mitted to  them  on  a  former  occasion.  A  number  of  new  members  were 
proposed  (two  resident  in  London)  and  elected.  After  a  most  harmonious 
day,  the  par^  separated  in  high  spirits,  at  the  prospect  Ux  the  fiiture  pros- 
perity ot  the  Soaety.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  A  Member, 

CXVBRIDGESBiaE. 

Hie  CamMdge^tre  UorHcuiiural  Society.  —  The  May  Show  of  this  So- 
ciety was  beta  on  May  29.  The  season  was  very  fiivourable,  and  the 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  of  the  first  order.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber any  Show  which  has  more  strongly  marked  theproeress  and  importance 
of  the  Society.  Every  thine  was  superior  in  its  kind ;  but  we  think  the 
highest  meed  of  praise  was  oue  to  the  anemones.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne 
being  called  to  the  chur,  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Geraniums.  Six,  in  pots :  l.  (Medal)  Royal  Princess  Sophia  Au- 
eusta,  RoUinsdntt,  Macranthum,  Latifdlium,  Humet,  Tippoo  Saib,  Mr. 
Widnall ;  2.  Defiance,  Macr&nthum,  Latifdlium,  Paul  Pry,  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  Nafmti,  Mr.  Palmer.*  Three,  in  pots :  1.  General  Rieso,  Lasiocau- 
lon,  Folidsum,  Mr.  Palmer ;  2.  Dobree^num  var.  basflicum,  Anna  fioleyn, 
Mr.  Widnall.  Best,  in  a  pot :  Daveyofftmi  and  Triumphans,  grafted  on  the 
stock  of  the  Generalissimo,  Mr.  Searle.  Peonies.  Three :  Mo&tan,  Ri^bra, 
Qfficinidis,  Mr.  Gimson.  Best:  Officinyis,  Mr.  Gimson.  Stock.  Red, 
crown  in  a  pot :  Mr.  Catling.  White,  grown  in  a  pot :  Mr.  Brewer.  Do- 
declitheon  Meadts  .*  Mr.  Widnall.  —  Flowen.  Tulips.  Six :  1.  (the  medal) 
Washington,  Abercromby,  Bagot,  Rose  Heroine,  San  Joe,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Mr.  Gimson;  2.  Unknown,  Reubens,  Holmes'  Pit,  Charbonnie  Noir,  Cerise 
^  Belle  Forme,  Triumph  Royal,  Mr.  Frederick  Finch  * ;  5.  Ambassadeur 
d'HoUande,  Triumph  Royal,  Matilda,  Passe  Catafalque,  Majesteuse,  Cancel- 
lier,  Mr.  Searle.  Three:  l.  Imperatrice  de  Maroc,  Heroine,  Reuben's 
Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Dobson ;  2.  Triumpli  Royal,  Ambassadeur  d'Hollande, 
Rose  Blanca,  Mr.  Gimson.     Best,  Tbalestris,  Mr.  Dobson.    Anemones. 

•  Mr  .Widnall  having  already  had  the  medal  within  three  years^  it  will 
devolve  on  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Widnall  will  take  the  second  prize.  Mr. 
Fmch  and  Mr.  Gimson  will  change  prizes  for  the  same  reason. 


Siz,  in  poti^  Therese,  Belle  Comteiie,  Aiaable  Prineene,  Jdliea,  L'fifib* 
eopal»  L'£iBpereiir  <le  Ruaee,  Mr.  Seerle.  Best,  D€eue  Flore,  Mr.  Sesfk. 
Ueiurt's-ease.  Biz,  ia  pots.  Lam  Purple,  Brisht  YeUow,  Tricolor,  i^rpU 
and  Yellow  tipDed,  Purple  and  Yellow  $pdUedJ)ark  Puce,  Mr.  Searie.  Beit, 
b  pot.  Dark  Puce,  Mr.  DeoMm.  —  FruiL  Strawberries,  bail  fifty,  Roa»- 
benrjr,  &&,  Rev.  G.  Jenjros.  —  Ctdmary  VegetableM.  Gois  Lettuce,  two 
weighdeii:  heads,  5  IbB.,  Mr.  Magee.  Lettuces,  two  best  in  qu«dity,  Mr» 
Pdlmer.  Asparagus,  fifty  heads,  Mr.  Palmer.  Cabbage,  heaviest,  Mr. 
WidnalL    Cauliflowen,  two,  ColoDel  Pembertoo. 

Tretuurer^i  Prize,   Bouquet,  Mr.  GimtiNi. 

CoUageri  Prizes,  Double  Stock,  grown  in  a  pot,  Marv  Tuck  of  Hars* 
too.  Lettuce,  Baron  Moore  of  Grantchester.  Cabbage,  Willtam  Peny  of 
Hildembam. 

Extra-Pme*.  Cottager's  Stock,  John  French,  Cherr^hinton.  Cot- 
tager's Tulips,  William  Perry,  Hildersham.  Etk^  mirdbilis,  Mr.  Bim. 
Heart'S'Case,  Mr.  Dobson.  Peaches,  Mr.  Palmer.  Kitchen  Apples,  Mr, 
Brown,  Fordham.    {Cambridge  Chnm.^  May  S9.) 

The  Camhridge  June  Show  took  place  on  the  19th,  when  the  display  was 
very  splendid  and  well  arranged,  and  the  company  were  highly  gratified. 
The  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne  was  ouled  to  the  chair,  and  announced  the  follow* 
ing  adjudication  of  prizes  :  •— 

Flowen.  Ranunculuses.  Six,  one  of  a  sort :  l.  (Prize  Medal)  Cedo 
Nulli,  Charlotte,  Lucrece,  LaFran^aise,  Louisette,  Theodat,  Mr.  Seafle; 
S.  Thompson's  Queen,  Charbonnier,  La  Favorite,  Chasselas,  Naxara,  Jauae 
en  Pomponne,  Mr.  Twitchett.  Four,  one  of  a  sort.  La  Singulure^ 
Princess  of  Wales,  Jupiter,  Passe  Niobe,  Mr.  TwitchetL  Best,  Daphne, 
Mr.  Searie.  Pinks.  Six,  one  of  a  sort:  the  first  prize  would  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  John  Sharpe  (being  No.  63,\  but  there  were  two  flowers  of  a 
sort.  Four,  one  of  a  sort :  no  first  prize :  S.  Mr.  John  Sharpe,  Professor 
Turton's  gardener.  Best,  Harefield  Beauty,  Mr.  Haylock.  Seedling,  Mr. 
Sharpe.  Roses.  Six:  no  first  prize;  2.  Tarquin,  Mnce  William,  Eariy 
Blush,  Rouge  Agathe,  Rouge  Carmine,  Violette  et  Ronge,  Mr.  Catliiw. 
Three,  Mr.  DolMon.  Best,  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  Gimson.  Sweetwu- 
liams,  four  trusses  of  different  shades,  Mr.  Charles  Newby.  —  .^Vtiil. 
Strawberries,  best  pound  for  flavour :  1.  Keen's  Seedling,  Colonel  Pembei^ 
ton ;  S.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Lestourgeon.  Best  pound  containing  fewest, 
30  in  number.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Dobson.  Cherries.  Best  plate :  no 
first  prize ;  2.  May  Duke,  Mr.  Searie.  Melon,  not  less  than  two  pounds : 
1.  Netted  Cantaloupe,  Mr.  Searie;  2.  Early  Cantaloupe,  Mr.  Wilson,  Lord 
De  La  Warr's  gardener.    Grapes,  White  Muscat,  Mr.  Dall. 

Treaaurei^i  Bmujuet.   Mr.  Gimson. 

CoHa^^  Prizes,  Pink,  Edward  Dowse^  Ickieton.  Rose,  Widow 
Pryor,  Duxford.  Geranium,  James  Becket,  Ickieton.  Potatoes^  James 
Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage,  Harston.    Peas,  Henry  Hunt,  Duxford. 

Extr€hPrizei.  Cottager's  Geranium,  Jos.  Beales,  Chenrbinton.  Nec" 
tarines,  Mr.  Palmer,  Ely.  Stock,  Mr.  Patrick  Beales.  CJucumbers,  Mr. 
Dall 

The  next  Show  was  fixed  for  Friday  the  24th  of  July,  and  the  Commit- 
tee propose  to  give  cottagers'  prizes  for  the  best  pound  of  gooseberries, 
best  pound  of  currants,  hteX  inicumber,  best  carnation,  'picotee,  or  pink, 
best  balsam,  and  the  best  hollyhock.    {Cambridge  Chron,,  June  26.) 

Cambridge  Itoritls*  Sociefy. --^The  Show  of  Tulips,  Anemones,  and 
Stocks  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  May  25.,  when  347  blooms  of  tulips 
were  sent  in  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  from  which  36  were  selected  by  the 
judges,  and  placed  on  the  grand  stand  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tables,  where 
they  presented  a  very  beautiful  appearance ;  they  were  backed  by  the  finest 
stocks,  scarlet,  purple,  and  white;  and  from  them  extended  a  column  of 
superb  geraniums,  orange-trees  with  fruit  on  them,  and  beautifiil  exotics,  in 
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fiill  bloom,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tables,  the  whole  bang  encircled  with  a 
border  of  tulip  blooms.  The  effect  o'^  the  mass  of  flowen,  of  various  heights 
and  colours,  was  a  source  of  admiration  to  all  who  beheld  it.  For  this 
splendid  show  the  Society  were  principally  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Nfr. 
Widnall,  florist,  &c.,  of  Grantcnester,  who  sent  in  a  number  of  beautiful 
and  rare  geraniums,  with  some  of  which  he  had  gained  the  silver  prize 
medal  given  by  the  Horticultural  Sodet]^  at  their  Show  on  Friday  last. 
Mr.  Brewer,  nurseryman  and  florist,  sent  in  the  orange  trees,  and  several 
other  exotics,  as  well  as  a  number  of  beautiful  geraniums;  and  Mr.Gimson, 
nurseryman  and  florist,  of  Linton,  also  contributed.  Prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows :  — 

7V%M.  Feathered  Bisards:  1.  Roi  de  Perse,  Mr.  R. Nutter;  9.  Sur- 
passe  Charbonniere,  Mr.  Haylock;  5.  Roi  de  Perse,  Mr.  R.  Nutter; 
4.  Grand  Cairo,  and  5.  Gold  Beaures,  Mr.  Bailey;  6.  Gold  Purse,  Mr. 
Twitcbett.  Feathered  Bybloemens :  l.  Imperatrice  de  Maroc,  Mr.  Dob- 
son;  2.  Imperatrice  de  Maroc,  Mr.  Finch;  3.  Alexander  Bwiet,  Mr. 
Havlock ;  4.  Ponceau  Unique,  Mr.  Dobson ;  5.  Black  Baguet,  Nlr.  Finch ; 
6.  Mattre  Partout,  Mr.  Peelins.  Feathered  Roses :  I.  Rose  Heroine,  Mr. 
Nutter ;  3.  Rose  Heroine,  Mr.  Gimson ;  3.  Rose  Heroine,  Mr.  Dobson ; 

4.  Rose  Heroine,  Mr. Nutter ;  5.  Rose  Heroine,  Mr.  Dobson;  6.  Juno,  Mr. 
Finch.  Flamed  Bizards:  l.  Charbonnier  Noir,  Mr.  Dobson;  2.  Tippoo 
Saib,  Mr.  Gimson;  3.  Abercromby,  Mr. Finch;  4.  Castrum  Doloris,  Mr. 
Twitcbett ;  5.  Emperor  Charles,  Mr.  Dobson ;  6.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Mr. 
Haylock.  Flamed  Bvbloemens:  1.  Roi  de  Siam,  Mr.  Dobson;  2.  Bold 
Lutherus,  Mr. Havlock ;  9.  Titian,  Mr. Twitcbett;  4. Rigaut,  Mr.  Gimson ; 

5.  Washington,  Mr.  Sharp;  6.  Washington,  Mr. Finch.    Flamed  Roses: 

1.  RoseTriomphe  Royale,  Mr.  Nutter ;  2.  Rose  TriompheRoyale,Mr.  Dob- 
eon;  9.  Hebe,  Mr.  Bailey;  4.  Hebe,  Mr.  Finch;  5.  Vesta,  Mr.  Dobson; 

6.  Rose  Triomphe Royal,  Mr.  Finch.  Anemones:  1.,  2., and?.  Steame's 
W.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Mr.  Steame ;  4.  Leopard,  Mr.  Gimson ;  5.  Unknown, 
Mr.  Dobson;  6.  Unknown,  Mr. Crisp,  i^ocks.  Scarlet:  1.  Mrs.  Markham; 

2.  Mr.  Twitcbett;  5.  Mrs.  Markham;  4.  Mr.  Haylock.  White  :  1.  Mr. 
Richard;  2.  Mr.  Dobson;  5.  Mr.  Twitcbett;  4.  Mr.  Dobson.  Purple: 
1.  Mr.  Balls;  2.  Mrs.  Markham. 

The  Society's  Show  of  Ranunculuses  was  then  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the 
ITth  of  June,  at  the  Town  Hall.    {Cambridge  Chnm^  May  29.) 

Suffolk. 

Bury  Floral  and  Hortictdiwal  Society. — The  Second  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Eagle  and  Child  Inn,  on  June  3.,  and  was  nume- 
rously and  respectably  attended.    The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  ^- 

For  the  best  and  second  best  feathered  bizard,  best  bybloemen  rose,  and 
second  best  flamed  bizard,  to  Mr.  John  Warburton  of  Tottinffton.  For  the 
best,  second,  and  third  bybloemens;  second  and  third  bybloemen  roses; 
best  and  third  flamed  bizard ;  best,  second,  and  third  flamed  bybloemen ; 
best,  second^  and  third  flamed,  and  second  and  third  self-roses,  to  Mr.  James 
Walmsley  of  Birtle.  For  the  best  and  second  hot-house  plants ;  second  and 
.third  green-house  plants ;  best,  second,  and  third  heaths ;  best  geranium ; 
second  herbaceous  plants ;  best  hardy  shrub ;  and  best  rose,  to  the  gardener 
of  J.  Ramsbottom,  Esq.  For  the  b^t  men-house  plant,  best  herbaceous 
plant,  and  best  pine,  to  the  eardener  of  J.  Grant,  Esq.  For  the  second  rose, 
and  hot-house  plant,  to  the  gardener  of  William  Grant,  Esq.  For  the 
third  heibaceous  plant,  second  and  third  hardv  shrubs,  best  and  second 
grapes,  and  best  potatoes,  to  the  gardener  of  J.  Kay,  Esq.  For  the  best 
self-rose,  to  Mr.  R.  Palfreyman  of  Bury.  For  the  best  cucumbers,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Greenhal^  of  Chesham  Fields.  For  the  best  cabbage,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Kaye^  stationer.  Bury,    For  the  second  geranium,  to  Mr.  Charles 
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Openshaw.  For  the  third  geranium^  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cloogh.  (Mancl^ester 
Courier,  June  13.) 

The  Second  Show  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Jane  80^  and  the  exhibi- 
tion was  exceedingly  good,  including  a  great  variety  of  exotic,  bardv,  and 
florists'  flowers,  among  which  may  be  particularly  noted  the  prize  AIstrcB- 
m^rta,  a  fine  specimen  of  O&ctus  speciosissima.  Scarlet  Gladiolus,  Oleanders, 
D&hlta  compacts,  the  annual  Coreopsis  (tinctdria)  6  ft.  hi^,  and  some 
superb  bouquets.  Some  shaddocks,  ot  extraordinary  size,  were  shown  from 
the  hot-houses  of  N.  L.  Acton,  Esq.  Strawberries  of  superb  appearance, 
French  crabs  grown  by  Mr.P^ws^  of  Ltdgate,  in  1827,  perfectnr  sound, 
&c.  &c.  The  Cape  lettuces  are  an  admirable  species,  as  round  and  solid  as 
a  drum-head  cabbage.  A  very  meritorious  specimen  of  virgin  bonev,  the 
produce  of  this  year,  in  a  box,  exhibited  by  a  servant,  was  deservedly  re- 
warded, though  no  prize  was  ofoed,  and  was  sold  readiljr  at  2«.  6tL  per  lb. 
There  were  a  great  number  of  visitors;  and  the  ladies  afterwards  partook  of 
some  strawberries  in  another  apartment  decorated  with  roses.  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows :  — 

Fiowers.  Red  Stock,  Mr.  Lines,  gardener  to  N.  Lee  Acton,  Esq.  R*- 
nunculuses,  Mr.  Samuel  Middleditb,  Bury.  Pinks,  Mr.  Barrett.  Roses^ 
Mr.  Hodson,  Chapel  House.  Plant  in  Bloom,  Alstrcem^rio,  Mrs.  Reeve^ 
Westgate  Street.  Best  Bouquet,  Mrs.  Reeve.  —  Fruit*  Grapes.  Forced, 
Black  Prince,  Miss  Pollen,  Hartest.  Strawberries.  For  flavour,  Downton, 
Mr.  Lomax.  Largest,  55  to  the  pound.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Marriott^ 
Stowmarket.  Cherries,  White  Heart,  Mr.  Barrett,  Hardwicke.  —  CMi- 
nary  Vegetables,  Cauliflowers,  Miss  Pollen.  Peas,  Mr.  Lord,  gardener 
to  the  nev.  Jas.  Cuilum.  Potatoes,  Mr.  Hammond,  sardener  to  Sir  H* 
Bunbury.  Turnips,  Mr.  Knights,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  Beauvoir.  Carrots, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Stowmarket.    Cape  Lettuces,  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  Bury. 

Cottagers*  Prizes.  Onions,  Jermyn,  Tim  worth.  Cabbages,  Agar,  Tim- 
worth.  Brompton  Stock,  Brett,  Stowmarket.  —  Reward.  BoxofHoney, 
James  Penton,  Ingham.    {Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  July  1.) 

BxaKSHIBB. 

Windsor  Horticuliural  Societv. --The  Second  Meeting  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  June  26.,  when  tne  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Pinks:  1.  Mr.  Willmer  of  Sunbury;  2.  Mr.  Gould,  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor;  5.  Mr.  Weedon,  Hillingdon ;  4.  Mr. Lillewhite, Wind- 
sor ;  5.  Mr.  Cooper,  Bray ;  6.  Mr.  Bowyer,  Bray.  Geraniums :  1 .  Mr.  Brown, 
Slough;  2.  Mr.  Ingram,  Frogmore;  5.  Mr.  Cameron  (E.  Foster's,  Es^.^ 
Clewer;  4.  Mr. Cooper.  Roses:  1.  Mr.  Willmer;  2.  Mr.Grould.  Dahlias, 
Mr.  Cameron.  Ghim  cocclneum,  Mr.  Vare,  Windsor.  Poppies,  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  Windsor. — Fruit.  Strawberries.  Keen's  Seedling:  1.  Mr.  Qb- 
meron ;  2.  Mr.  Ingram.    Wihnott's  Superb,  Mr.  Robertson,  Windsor. 

A  great  number  of  other  articles  were  produced;  amongst  them  we 
particularly  noticed  Cactus  speciosfssima,  Xriliiim  longifldrum,  Pol^gala 
cordkta,  the  Iver  Cottage  Brier,  from  Mr.  Woodcock,  j^er,  &c.  {Windsor 
and  Eton  Express,  June  27.) 

GlO0CB8TSB8HIBE. 

Gloucester  Horticultural  Society.  — The  Second  public  Exhibition  for  the 
season  took  place  on  May  29.,  and,  in  point  of  splendour  and  attraction, 
was  in  no  way  inferior  to  former  Shows.  The  varied  beauties  of  the  tulip 
and  anemone  classes,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  advanced  in  bloom 
bv  the  late  warm  weather,  aflbrded  great  pleasure  to  the  connoisseur,  whilst 
the  rarer  ornaments  of  the  hot-house  and  green-house  were  in  high  perfec- 
tion. The  number  of  specimens  contributed  was  very  great,  not  less  than 
825  appearing  on  the  book»  of  the  Society.    {Hereford  Journal,  June  9.) 


The  nM  PMkr  Sk&wfw  ikte  flUHon,  of  fbh  very  gfM%ing  In«dtadon, 
took  place  on  June  26.  The  competition  amongst  the  exhibiton  of  pinks 
was  Tcry  ttroag ;  and  if  was  almost  astonishing  to  see  the  perfection  to  which 
that  oace  simple  flo#er  has  been  rused  by  careful  cultivation.  Of  ranun- 
ooftuses  the  show  was  vary  limitecl,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  having 
caased  an  almost  total  fiakire  in  that  department  of  the  florists'  occupsition. 
The  prise  roiet  were  splendid,  and  well  deserved  the  distinction  awarded 
them.  These  was  a  delightibl  assemblage  of  the  Ericvk  tribe,  and  other 
choice  ornaments  of  the  green-house,  were  in  great  abundance.  A  pro- 
fiisien  of  fhiks,  calculated  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the  palate,  graced  the 
looaa;  some  of  the  strawbemes  were  really  superb.  In  addition  to  those 
fruits  which  appear  in  the  prise-list  below,  great  praise  was  due  to  some 
renarkably  fine  grapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jessop  of  Cneltenham,  some  melons 
skown  by  J.  H.  oyles,  Esq.,  and  some  nectarines  sent  by  J.  C.  Strafbrd,  Esq 
The  mnnber  of  specimens  entered  in  the  Societjr's  books  amounted  to 
nasorly  1,200.    Pmes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

PUnOi.  Stove  or  Green-house:  1.  H6ya  carndsa,  and  2.  Pol^la  lati- 
fdOa,  Mr.  J.C.  Wheeler ;  3,  Crtissula  versicolor,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ;  4.  Me- 
•embry4nthem«m purpi^reum,  Mr.  J. C*  Wheeler;  5.  ^naphMium  f&lgidum. 
Miss  Walters.  Heaths:  1.  Ventricdsa  sup^ba,  and  2.  Depr^ssa,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wheeler ;  5.  Ventriodsa  incamkta,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler ;  4.  Coventrydna, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler ;  5.  V^tita  coccfnea,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler.  Hardy : 
1*  Kkhata  latifi^Iii^  and  2.  Andr6medtf  pulvertklenta,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler; 

3.  G4fflpanu]a  persicifl^lia,  R.  Cannini^  Esq. ;  4.  Hyclr&ngea  hort^nsis,  Mr. 
J,  D.  wheeler;  5.  Mule's  Pink,  Miss  W'alters.  —  PVotoffrx.  Ranunculuses. 
Dark :  l,  Capel,  Mr.  Crump ;  2.  Naxara,  Mrs.  Matthews ;  5.  Mr.  Crump ; 

4.  Zebra,  and  5.  Mr.  Crump.  Lieht ;  1.  Eliza,  2.  Druit's  Yellow,  9.  Teme- 
raire,  and  4.  Thompson's  Kitty,  Mr.  Cninm;  5.  Lovely  Ann,  Mrs.  Matthews. 
Pinks.  Black  and  Whites  l.  and  2.  Mr.  Oeoige  Bubb;  X  Mr.  Elton; 
4b  Mr.  Cfrafton ;  5.  Mr.  George  Bubb.  Red  Laced :  l.  Mr.  Crump ;  2.  Mr. 
Hitch;  5.  Mr.  Fallen;  4.  Mr.  Elton;  5.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler.  Purple 
Laced:  1.  Mr.  Pullen;  2.  Mr.  Crump;  3.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler;  4.  Mr. 
Earl ;  5.  Mr.  Crump.  Selfs  and  Fancies :  1.  and  2.  Mrs.  Matthews ;  3.  and 
4.  Mr.  Geoi^ge  Bubb ;  5.  A.  Maitland,  Esq.  Roses.  Dark:  1.  T\iscany, 
Mr.  T.Ryder;  2.  Grand  Sultan,  Mr.  Jessop;  3.  Imperial,  Mr.  Elton; 
4.  Carmine,  Mr.  T.  Ryder ;  5.  Royal  Purple,  Mr.  Jessop.  Light :  1 .  Watts's 
Seedling,  and  2.  Rose  Unique,  Mr.  J.  D.Wheeler;  3.  Celestial,  Mr.  J.  C^ 
Wheeler;  4.  iSosa odorkta,  Mr.  Jessop;  5.  H^rida  de  Bengal,  Mr.  J;  C. 
Wheeler.  —  FruiL  Cherries :  l .  May  Duk^  U.  S.  Danes,  1^. ;  2.  Early 
May,  Mr.  Hitch ;  3.  Bla6k  Heart,  R.  Canning,  Esq.;.  4.  Elton,  and  5.  Ro- 
nald's Black  Circassian,  C.  O.  Cambridge,  Esq.  Strawberries :  l.  Wilmof  s 
Superbt  Mr.  Elton ;  2.  Keen's  Seedling,  Miss  Button;  3.  Waterloo,  Mr.C. 
Bonner;  4.  Caroline,  Rev.  Mr.  Jones;  5.  Knight's  Downton,  Mr.  Hitch; 
—  Oa&Miry  FegetabUi.  Cauliflowcm:  1,  2,. and  3.  Mr.  Hulbert;  4.  Mr. 
Hitch;.  5.  Mr.  Hulbert. 

Briua  HortwtUiMrai  Someiy,  —  The  First  public  ExhibitkHi  of  this  ncwly^ 
formed  Society  took  place  on  June  23,  It  wes  most  numerously  and 
fashionablv  attended,  and  could  not  fail  of  affording  a  high  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  horticulture. 

On  entering  the  show-n>eia,  the  eye-was  stradc-  with  the  rich  variety  of 
objects  which  presented  themselves  to  view»  In  the  centre  of  the  piatfoom^ 
and  proudly  overtopping  the  rest,  was  e  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Pom 
de^aiM  odoratissimus,  supported  by  a  splendid  plant  of  the  C&ctua  spedosf s- 
ama  in  full  flower;  the  Citrus  sinensis,  or  myrtle*leaved  orange,  loaded 
with  fiuit;  the  Cakieolkria  integriloIia»  covered  with  yellow  bkissoms;  and 
the  endless  variety  of  the  Pelargonium  tribe.  The  fine  speiamns  of  double 
balsams^  Russian  rtoeks^and  other  tender  annuals,  ettttwtgdsmifreiid  noticej 
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and  the  lUdF  ihtrodQeed  hardy  noiiab,  CI&riEw  nilchflki,  irith  its  profo- 
aon  of  purple  flowers,  and  the  Petikata  nyctagiailUra,  covered  with  ioau- 
merable  snow-white  blossoms,  will  soon  find  tfa«ir  place  in  every  gardan^and 
add  to  the  variety  already  cultivated. 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  proved  eaually  delicious  to  the  taste,  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  fine  specimen  ot  the  Rock  Cantaloup  Melon,  from 
the  garden  of  J.  N.  Franklyn,  Esq.,  attracted  parttcufair  notice,  so  early 
in  the  season,  and  to  this  was  most  deservedly  awarded  the  first  priae. 
Three  fine  specimens  of  grapes  had  prizes  awarded  to  them  for  their  great 
merit.  The  strawberries  were  universally  admired ;  and  a  description  of 
their  enormous  size  would  excite  doubt,  in  the  mindi  of  those  who  did  not 
inspect  them,  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 

Other  prizes  were  awarded  for  fine  specimens  of  flowers  and  culinary 
vegetables;  among  them  was  a  vegetable  possessing  superior  merit,  called 
Aracacha,  from  S>uth  America,  sent  by  Mr.  Aldecman  Daniel,  from  the 
root  of  which  a  powder  was  obtained,  of  a  fiuinaoeous  quality,  and  said  to 
be  highly  nutritious. 

PfanU.  Stove  and  Green-house:  1.  Calceoliuria  integrif61ia,  3.  O&ctus 
spedosissima,  and  5.  Amar^llii  Johns6nt,  Mr.  Maule.  Herbaceous :  1 .  £up- 
phdrbia  stricta  variegkta,  Mr.  Maule ;  2.  Ghxm  cocdneum.  Miss  Bright, 
Ham  Green;  3.  ^noth^ra  macrocdrpa,  Mr.  Maule.  Hardy  Shrubs: 
1.  cytisus  nigricans,  S.  A  seedling  JSnodod^ndron,  h  ia  R.  meum;  and 
3.  A  seedling  ilbodod^ndron,  aia  R.  catawbi^ise,  Mr.  Maule,  Stapletoa 
Roadk  Seedling  Geraniums:  1.  Pdaigdninra  Agrippmtim,  and  2.  P. ma- 
eul4tum  var.  rdseum,  Mr.  Young,  Taunton.  Heaths :  l.  JErka  transltkcens* 
Mr.  Manle.  —  lowers.    Roses :  1 .  and  2.  Mr.  Lee,  Lawrence  HilL  Pinks  t 

1.  Mr.  Lee,  Lawrence  Hill;  2.  Mr.  C. H.  Jessop,  Cheltenham. —  Fndt* 
Strawberries:  1.  Wilmot's  Superb,  Ph.  Ph)thevoe,  Eso.,  Cote  House; 

2.  Keen's  Seedling,  Miss>  Bright,  Ham  Green ;  9.  A  Seedling  raised  from 
Wilmot's  Superb,  Mr.  S.  Waring.  Stoke  Bishop.  Grapes :  1.  Black  Ham- 
hurgh,  Mr.  C.  H.  Jessop,  Cheltenham ;  2.  Black  Tripoli,  Rd.  Okeley,  Esq., 
Pen  Park  ;  5.  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  J.  W.  Ricketts,  Esq.,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Lodge.  Melons:  l.  Rock  Cantaloup  (a  very  fine  specimen),  J.N. 
Franklyn,  Esq.,  Clifton ;  2.  Cito  d'Olor  (from  Carthaffena)^  Mr.  C.  Hv  Jes- 
sop. —  Cuknm  VegeUMes,  Potatoes :  1.  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  Mr.  I^ee; 
2.  Shaw's  Eafiv,  G.W.Hall,  Esq.,  Sneed  Ptark.  Cucumbers:  1.  Long 
Early  Frame,  White  Spine,  Mrs,  H.  Vaughan,  Cote ;  2.  Lons  Prickly, 
J.  W.  Ricketts,  Esq.  Cauliflowers:  Mr.  Lee.  Cabbages:  l.  Early  Em-. 
peror,  Mr.  Lee ;  2.  Pullin's  Early  Nonpareil,  Mr.  C.  U.  Jessop.  Ve^etable^ 
possessing  superior  merit :  1.  The  Aracacha  of  South  Amenca»  T.  Daniel, 
Esq.,  Henbury ;  2.  Jlh^m  hy'bridom,  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq.,  Stoke  Bishop. 

Of  ranunculuses,  forced  peaches  cherries,  lettuces^  pine-apples,  and  green 
peas,  there  were  no  spedroens  sent. 

Censors :  J.  L.  Knapp,  Esq.,  S.  Horsley,  Eaq.,  Mr.  Maokay,  Mr.  Boys. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Durdham  Down,  the  secretary,  dectined  sending  any  sped- 
mens^  for  prizes,  being  desirous  of  giving  a  fair  soope-  to  his  friends.  (Giow 
cetter  Journal^  June  27.) 

WoaCESX£a8HUi£. . 

Worcester  HorHcvltural  and  Floral  Sociefy.^  The  Second  Meeting  of 
this  Sodety  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  Mav  26.,  and  was  most  num^ 
rously  and  respectably  attended  by  the  ladies  «iid  gentlemen  of  the  dty  and 
county.  The  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  was  excellent,  and  pave  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  The  large  stand  was  quite  filled  with  the  choicest  m> 
droens,  presenting  one  uniform  mass  of  bloom,  and  must  have  aflbrded  a 
rich  treat  to  the  connoisseur  and  admirer  of  the  floral  tribe.  There  wtte 
neariy  500  tulips,  and  the  number  of  specimens  of  idl  descriptioiis,  entered 
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m  the  Sodety*8  books,  amounted  to  more  than  at  any  previous  exhibitioii. 
The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Planit.  Stove :  1.  C&ctus  speciosissima,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Strelitzsa  rathie, 
Mr.  Fuller;  3.  Amar/lli«,  J. Taylor,  Esq.  Green-house :  1.  .A^um  [r  8p.L 
Sir  A.  Lechmere,  Bart. ;  2.  AlstrGem^ria  PeiegrtnOj  Mr.  Fuller;  5.  i^lichry- 
ium  «esamdides,  A.  Skey,  Esq.;    4.  ^rica  fl6rida,  Mr.  Smith.     Hardv: 

1.  i^dsa  BinksMff  li^tea,  £.  Isaac,  Esq.;  2.  Mossy  Rose  de  Meaux,  Mr. 
Fuller;  3.  Daphne,  Mr.  Mowbray.  Stocks:  1.  Scarlet  Double  Brompton 
Stock ;  and  2.  White  Double  Brompton  Stock,  B.  O.  Kent,  Esq.  Gera- 
niums :  1 .  Germ&nicur,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Cleopatra  sup^rba,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ; 

5.  £^t6bile  ^Iqrans,  Mr.  Smith;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Beech. —  Tulips 
First  C3ass :  1.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr.  Smith ; 
9.  Abercrombie,  and  4.  Catafalque,  Mr.  Harrison ;  5.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Neale ; 

6.  Gold  Beaures,  Mr.  Hickman.    Second  Class :  1.  Videntra,  Mr.  Smith  ; 

2.  Dutch  Catafalque,  Mr.  Smith ;  3.  Charbonniere,  and  4.  Bell's  King,  Mr. 
Hickman ;  5.  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Mr.  Smith ;  6.  Zan  Zio,  Mr.  Hickman. 
Third  Class:  1.  Ambassador  de  Holland,  2.  Washington,  and  3w  Pearson's 
Seedlinff,  Mr.  Smith ;  4.  Gadsbv's  Ma^piiificent,  and  5.  Triomphe  de  Liile^ 
Mr.  Fuller ;  6.  Maitre  Putout,  Mr.  Smith.  Fourth  Class :  1.  Coeur  de  lion, 
Mr.  Holmes;  2.  Washington,  Mr.  Gummery;  s.  Unknown,  Mr.  Smith; 
4.  Pretiosa,  Mr.  Fuller ;  5.  Roianne,  Mr.  Hickman ;  6.  Transparent  Noya, 
Mr.  Smith.  Fifth  Qass :  1.  Rose  Beaurepere,  Mr.  Fuller;  2.  Rose  Cerise 
Belle  Forme,  5.  Holden's  Rose»  and  4.  Charies  Fox,  Mr.  Smith.  Sixth 
Class:  1.  Rose  Vesta,  Mr. Gummery;  2.  Rose  Feu  de  Grand  Valeur,  and 

3.  Cramoese>  Mr.  Smith ;  4.  Walworth,  Mr.  Gumqnery;  5.  Rose  Triomphe 
Royal,  Mr.  Smith.  Selft:  One  Prize,  Mine  d'Or,  Mr.  Davis.  —  JFrutto. 
Strawbcnrries.  Foraed :  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Linton.  Oranges,  Endish 
growth,  A.  Skey,  Esq.  Shaddock,  A.  Ske;^,  Esq.  Citron,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. 
—  Culmary  Veaetablet.  Peas,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Potatoes,  £.  Isaac,  Esq. 
Lettuce,  Mr.  Nlowbray. 

The  following  communication  was  received  by  the  Secretary  on  Tuesday 
morning :  — 

^  Sir,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  the  meeting  of.  the  subscribers  of  the 
Society,  and  amateur  norists,  this  day,  to  recommend  to  their  notice  the 
extraordinarv  increase  of  an  insect  of  the  coleopterous  tribe,  specimens  of 
which  I  send  herewith.^  This  splendid  green  and  sold  beetle  was  rather  a 
scarce  insect  in  this  neighbourhood  till  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
In  fact,  before  this  period,  I  have  rarely  observed  more  than,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  in  my  garden  in  the  course  of  a  season.  But  it  is  now  so  roucn  in- 
creased as  to  become  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  gardener  and  florist.  Tlie 
last  three  seasons,  m^  lilacs,  strawberry  blossoms,  and  roses,  particularly  the 
Scotch  and  Chinese  varieties,  have  greatly  suffered  from  theu*  depredations, 
and,  unfortunately,  they  do  not  retire  mto  the  ground  in  the  month  of 
June,  as  u  the  case  with  the  common  cbafier  beetle;  they  continue  till  Au- 
ffust,  devouring  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries,  though  their  favourite 
food,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  seems  to  be  the  stamma,  anthers,  and 
corolla  of  flowers,  which  are  no  sooner  expandedthan  they  are  despoiled 
of  their  beauty.  Thinking  the  warm  dry  summer  and  winter  of  the  years 
1826  and  1827  might  have  caused  their  sudden  increase,  I  was  in  hopes  the 
wet  summer  last  year  would  have  reduced  thdr  numbers.  But  this,  I  now 
fear,  will  not  be  the  case ;  for,  last  week,  I  observed  the  first  flowers  of  a 
seedlinff  purple  lilac  were  covered  with  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
every  blossom  devoured.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  had  them  collected, 
and  the  specimens  sent  were  all  taken  from  this  shrub.  The  mode  I  at 
present  adopt  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  number  in  my  garden,  is  to  pick 
them  off  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  put  them  into  a  quart-bottle  filled  with 
water,  where  they  soon  perish.  If  any  subscriber  of^our  Society  can  pve 
us  information  on  the  best  means  of  reducing  the  stock  of  this  destructive 
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inMcty  he  will  render  an  etseotial  service  to  the  culdvation  of  flowers  and 
firuit,  I  am,  Sir»  your  obedient  servant,  —  John  WUiianu,  PUntatton, 
May  26.  18$9/' 

.  In  consequence  of  the  above  communication,  the  Society  have  resolved 
upon  awaroing  a  premium  to  any  member  of  their  bo^y  who  ^all.  point  out 
the  best  method  of  destroying  the  above-described  insect  Any  communi- 
cation of  the  above  nature,  or'  on  any  other  subject  connected  with  the 
Society,  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Committee,  and,  at  future 
Meetings,  will  be  read  at  two  o'clock.    \Worceiter  Herald^  May  30.) 

The  Third  Show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  Worcester  on  June  17., 
when  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants,  Stove :  l .  Gloxinia  sup^ba,  Mr.  Wood ;  2.  Amar$lli<,  J.  Taylor, 
Esq.  Green-house :  1 .  Cactus  specidsa.  Rev.  T.  Waters ;  2.  Prostanthera 
lasmnthos,  and  5.  J?rica  ventricps^  sup^rba,  Mr.  Smith ;  4.  Lachen^lta  for- 
mosa,  Mr.  Tapp.  Hardy  Annuals :  1.  Cl&rkta  pulchdla,  Mr.  Beach ;  2.  Del- 
phinium grandiflonim^  Mr.  Smith.  —  Flowert.  Ranunculuses.  Dark  and 
Dirk  Purple :  1 .  yilrjat,  VLt,  Hickman ;  2.  Naxkra,Mr.  Fuller ;  3.  Heureux, 
and  4.  Santalina,  Mr.  Sm^Ui.  White  Ground,  Striped,  Spotted,  and  Edged : 
1.  Princess  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Fuller ;  2.  Agreeable  Unknown,  Mr.  uum- 
n^ery ;  3.  Harpalyce,  Mr.  Hickman ;  4.  Supr^ma,  Rev.  T.  Waters.  '  Yel- 
low Ground,  Striped,  Spotted,  and  Ecked:  l.'M^ange  des  Beaut^,  Mr. 
Smith ;  2,  Albert,  Rev.  T.  Waters ;  i,  Julius,  Mr.  Hickman ;  4.  David,  Mr. 
Fuller.  Orange :  l.  and  2.  Unknown,  Rev.  T.  Waters ;  3.  Triumphant,  Mr. 
Qummery ;  4.  Orange  Bpven,  Mr.  Smith.  Yellow :  1 .  Model  of  Perfection, 
Mr. Smith ;  ^.  Yupj,  Mr.Hickmap;  3,  Unknown,  ^(r. Holmes;  4. Miriam, 
Mr.  Fuller.  Scarlet :  1.  Borsit,  2.  Adonis,  5.  Fernanda,  and  4.  I^osny,.Mr 
Smith.  Crimson :  l.  Unknown,  2.  AJphonso,  3.  Domingo,  and  4.  Zebulon, 
Rev.  Mr.  Waters.  Light:  1.  Orange  Lion,  Mr. Smith;  2.  Lavthea,  Rev. 
T.  Waters;  3.  Orange  Boven,  Mr. Gunmerv ;  4.  Peronne  la  Pucelle,  Mr. 
Smith.  Pinks.  Purple  Laced:  Humber's  Regulator,  J.Taylor,  Esq.  Red 
Laced :  Beauty  of  Bath,  Mr.  Valencourt.  Star :  Dav/s  Eclipse,  Mr.  Hick- 
man. Roses ;  1 .  Rose  d'Enfer,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Infernal,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. ; 
3.  ifdsa odorkta,  Mr. Tapp;  4.  Rose  Unique,  Mr. Fuller ;  5.  Mossa  Bfua, 
Mr. Beach;  6.  Rose  Provence,  Mr.  Hickman;  7.  Unknown,  Mr.  Hunt; 
8.  Yellow  Scotch.  E.  Isaac,  Esq.  —  Fruit.  Strawberries :  1.  Keen's  Seed- 
ling  (for  size),  Mr.  Wood ;  2.  Best  Flavoured,  Mr.  Beach ;  3.  Taunton 
Black,  Mr.  Hunt  Grapes :  1 .  Black  Frontienac,  R.  Nuttall,  Esq. ;  2.  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  R.  Nuttall,  Esq.  Melon,  Sir  H.  Wakeman.  Cher- 
ries :  1.  Alton,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  May  Dukes,  Mr.  Hemming.  —  Ctdinary  Vege- 
tablet.  Cauliflower,  Mr.  Wood.  Double  Blossom  Peas,  Mr.  Mowbray. 
Broad  Beans,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.    (Barrow'' t  Worcester  Journal^  June  25,) 

Vale  of  £vtsham  HorHcuitural  Society.  — The  Second  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  hel4  9t  Evesham,  on  May  21.,  when  upwards  of  fourliiindred 
specimens  were  placed  on  the  stands ;  the  major  part  of  which  were  first- 
rate  tulips,  of  great  beauty,  and  the  high  perfection  in  which  they  were 
brought  to  tfie  Show,  did  great  credit  to  tne  growers.  Many  other  very 
fine  productions  were  exhibited  (particularljrgeraniums),  and  a  hundred  of 
asparagus,  grown  by  Mr.  Anthony  New,  of  Elvesham,  of  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  0  lbs.  Several  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers. 
The  next  Show  b  fixed  for  Thursday,  June  18.  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
under: — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house,  Bouv&rdia  triphflla,  John  Taylor,  Esq. 
l^dy,  Mr.  Mayfield.  Geraniums:  1.  Unknown,  J. Taylor,  Esq. ;  2.  Un- 
known, Mr.  Hartland.  —  Tulips.  Feathered  Bizards :  1 .  Trafalsar,  Mr. 
Smith;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Valencouit;  3.  Sir  Sidney  3niith,  Mr.  Mayfield. 
Flamed  Bizards :  1 .  Platoff,  and  2.  Charbonnier  Noir,  Mr.  Racster ;  3.  Prince 
Potemkin,  Mr.  Smith.  Feathered  Bybloemen :  1.  Ambassador  de  Holland, 
Vol.  v.— No.  21.       .  i  i 
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Mr.  Smith;  8.  Triomphe  de  Flon^  Mr.  Wm.  Murrell;  3.  Seedling,  Mr. 
Smith.  Flamed  Bybloeroen:  1.  Acapulco,  Mr.  Racster;  2.  Wasiiington, 
Mr.  Smith ;  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Mayfield.  Feathered  Rose :  I .  Phcenix,  Mr. 
Smith ;  8.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Hartland ;  5.  Dolittle,  Mr.  Davis. 
Flamed  Rose:  1.  Perle  Brillante,  Mr.  Racster;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Valen- 
court;  9.  Ornament  de  Pouksen  Rose,  Mr.  Racster.  Selft:  i.  Komtng 
ypn  Pigue,  Rer.  Mr.  Gretton ;  8.  Mine  d'Or,  Mr.  Racster.  Anemcneg, 
Dark  and  Light,  Mr.  Hunt.  Lettuce,  Mr.  Cheek.  (WorceUer  Herald, 
May  50.) 

Herefordshise. 

Hereford  HortUndiural  Society,  — The  Second  E^iibition  for  the  present 
year  took  place  on  May  9S,,  and  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  a  most  ex- 
cellent display.  The  tulips  were  very  numerous,  generally  well  broken  (or 
distinct  in  colouring),  and  many  of  them  the  produce  of  bulbs  of  consider- 
able value.  The  anemones  were  not  numerous,  but  good.  The  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  including  pelargoniums,  were  in  fine  flower,  and  un- 
commonly abundant;  and,  amongst  the  latter,  ''Paul  Pry*'  intruded,  but 
was  completely  superseded  by  others  more  recently  raised,  in  point  of 
colour  and  other  essential  quuities.  The  large  stage  was  even  crowded, 
and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  whole  arrangement 
gave  satisfaction  to. every  subscriber  of  the  Society  anxious  for  its  pros- 
perity, and  was  witnessed  by  most  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city  and 
county,  the  day  being  extremely  fine.  In  comparing  this  exhibition  with 
the  Tulip  Show  of  last  season,  we  find  that  150  productions  were  entered 
for  competition  on  this  occasion  more  than  on  that ;  indeed,  the  prize-stand 
was  not  sufficient  to  contain  one  half  of  them ;  which  must  have  been  evi- 
dent to  visitors,  the  pelargoniums  and  hardy  plants  being  placed  on  the 
stationary  side-forms  of  the  room,  wliich  never  had  been  the  case  on  any 
previous  occasion ;  and,  on  referring  to  the  tickets  of  admission,  there  ap- 
peared a  corresponding  majority  of  visitors  also,  which,  together  with  the 
additions  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  new  subscribers  of  the  present  year, 
speaks  for  itself.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  -^ 

Piantt.  Pelargoniums.  Dark  :  1.  Daveydnum,  Mrs.  Gordon  ;  2.  Decdra, 
and  5.  Zh^mtt,  Sr  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Light :  1.  Macranthon,  C.  G.  Cooke, 
Bsq. ;  2.  Prince  of  Orange,  Mr.  Nott ;  5.  Fair  Rosamond,  Mr.  Godsidl. 
Heath:  1.  £rica  mediterrknea.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Stove:  Cactus  spe- 
cidsa,  Mr.  Godsall.'  Green-house:  1.  Epkcris  grandifl6ra,  T.  H.  Symons, 
£!sq.;  2.  CalceolsUria,  Mrs.  Parkinson ;  7.  Unknown,  Mrs.  Gordon.  Hardy: 
i.  x>4phne  i^eorum,  Mrs.  Gordon;  8.  CTlex  europaeNis  pl^no,  Mr.  God- 
nil;  5.  Trdl&ui  europae\is,  T.  H.  Symons,  Eiq.—  Flowert.  Tulips.  Bi^ 
zards:  1.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  2.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Cary  Cocks;  J.  Un- 
known^ R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  4.  Captain  White,  Mr.  Cary  Cocks  ;  5.  A^le 
Noire,  and  6.  Madame  Gvzelaar,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Roses  :  1.  Cense 
primo,  Mr.  Cranston ;  2.  Claudina,  Mr.  C.  Cocks ;  5.  Rose  Triomphante^ 
R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.;  4.  Brillante,  5.  Roi  de  Cerise,  and  6.  Rose  Celeste,  Mr. 
C.  Cocks.  Bybloemens :  1.  Norwich  Baguet,  Mr.  Cranston ;  2.  Imperatrice 
de  Moroc,  and  5.  Globe  Celeste,  Mr.  C.  Cocks;  4.  Washington,  R.  J. 
Powell,  Esq.;  5.  Charlotte,  Mr.  Cranston;  6.  Conauest  Voura}',  R.  J. 
Powell,  Esq.  Anemones:  l.  Mr.  C.  Cocks;  2.  and  5.  Mr.  Cranston; 
4.  Mr.  C.  Cocks. — Fruit,  Gooseberries,  Mr.  Godsall.  Strawberries,  SSr 
J.  G.  Cotterell.  CuUnary  Fegetables,  Cabbages,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Pota- 
toes,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Asparagus,  Rev.  Mr.  Trumper.  Cauliflowers,  Sir 
J.  G.  Cotterell.    (Hereford  Journal,  May  27.) 

Hereford  HorHcuitural  Show.  —  On  Friday,  June  86.,  the  Seventeenth 
Exhibition  of  this  interesting  Institution  took  place  at  the  Shire  Hall;  and, 
although  thf  ranunculuses  Aave  generally  failed  throughout  the  kingd^ro^ 
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jret  a  few  were  exhibited ;  but  the  roses  and  pinks  were  splendid^  and  so 
numerous,  that  the  Society's  bottles  were  soon  filled,  and  four  dozen  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion:  indeed,' had  the  ranunculuses  been  as  abundant  as 
heretofore,  300  extra4>ottle8  would  have  been  insufficient  A  superb  plant 
of  C&ctus  specioslssima,  in  full  bloom,  elicited  general  encomiums;  and 
deservedly  so,  for  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  that  tribe,  and  by  no  means  a 
'  free-flowering  one.  Another  splendid  plant  of  this  genus  arrived  too  late 
for  exhibition,  the  C£ctus  flagellif6rmis :  it  contained  lOO  blossoms.  The 
summit  of  the  pyramidal  prize-stand  displayed  a  fine  plant  of  Fuchsia  gra- 
cilis, 9  ft.  high,  containing  about  700  blossoms,  two  thirds  of  which  were 
fully  expanded ;  the  peculiar  curve  of  its  branches,  disposed,  as  it  were,  in 
stories,  and  the  pendent  bell-shaped  flowers,  put  us  in  mind  of  the  pagoda 
of  the  East.  Many  beautiful  specimens  of  full-blown  dahlias  w'ere  produced 
fromSirJ.  G.Cottereli's,  the  conduct  of  whose  gardener  is  highly  praise- 
worthy, for  hisiiberai  contribution  of  articles  to  decorate  the  room  at  each 
exhibition,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  distance  he  has  to  bring  them ; 
he  does  not  merely  exhibit  two  or  three  specimens,  and  expect,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  prize  for  each.  The  elegant  new  hardy  annual,  Cl^rkia  pul- 
ch^la,  appeared  in  great  abundance.  The  melons  were  very  large  and  ex- 
cellent, as  were  also  the  strawberries,  among  which  a  plate  of  seedlings  of 
great  promise,  and  a  plate  of  Knevett's  new  pine,  appeared.  The  cauliflowers 
were  likewise  of  the  finest  description,  and  the  cherries,  French  and  common 
beans,  and  carrots  also.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Piantt,  Stove  or  Green-house  :  1 .  C4ctns  speciosissima.  Sir  J.  G.  Cot- 
terell;  S.  F6chsta  gr4cilfB,  Mr.  Godsall ;  5.  CrsU'su la  versicolor,  C.G-Cooke, 
Esq.  Hardy:  1.  i?hodod^ndron  rdseum.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  3.  Lonic^ra 
flexu6sa,  Mr.  Godsall. —  Flotoert,  Ranunculuses:  l.  R.J. Powell,  Esq.; 
S.  and  5.  Mr.  Breeze.  Pinks.  Black  and  White:  1.  Westlake's  Heroine, 
Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ;  2.  Deacon's  Baronet,  Mr.  Godsall ;  3.  Dry's  Earl  of 
Uxbridge,  Mrs.  Gordon.  Purple  Laced :  1.  Knight's  Ladv  A  eland,  Mrs. 
W.  Pateshall;  2.  Dry's  Lord  Exmouth,and  3.  Unknown,  Mr.  Breeze.  Red 
Laced :  1.  Button's  Caroline,  2.  Salter's  Imperial,  and  3,  Blush  and  Beauty, 
Mr.  Breeze.  Roses.  Light :  1.  Boursoult,  Mr.  Cranston ;  2.  Celestial j  Mrs. 
Gordon;  3.  Du  Roi,  Mr. Cranston;  4.  Sir  J. G. Cotterell ;  5.  Double  Yel- 
low, Mrs.  J.  Phillipps.  Dark :  l.  Pluto,  Mrs.  Gordon;  3.  K.  Evans,  Eso. ; 
3.  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps. —  Frvit,  Strawberries:  1.  Wilmot's  Superb,  Mr, 
^ott;  2.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mrs.  H.  Morgan;  3.  Hautboy,  J.  S.Gowland. 
Esq.;  4.  Carolina,  Mr.  Lee.  Cherries:  1.  Florence,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.; 
3.  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ;  3.  Mrs.  Gordon.  Melons :  1 .  Pocket  Melon,  T.  C. 
JBridges,  Esq. ;  2.  White-seeded  Rock,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Culinary  Vege^ 
UdUet,  Cauliflowers :  1 .  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  •  2.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  {Here^ 
fordJoumaly  July^l.) 

.  Rou  HorUcuUurai  Society ,  —  The  Twenty-second  Exhibition  of  this  In- 
stitution took  place  on  M[ay  27.,  when  the  usual  attendance  of  the  first 
£unilies  graced,  certainly,  the  'very  best  horticultural  display  we  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  grand  stand  was  covered  with  the  very  best  bloomed  gera- 
jnioms,  ericas,  and  other  green-house  plants,  intermingled  with  various  fine 
specimens  of  hardy  plants,  the  centre  showing  the  fine  broad  leaves  of  the 
riiubarb  and  the  Cdlla  aethidpica,  both  in  fine  bloom.  The  skilful,  arran^ 
jnent  of  this  stand  produced  an  extraordinary  mass  of  splendour  and  nch 
harmonious  colounng,  which  powerful  I  v  reminded  us  of  the  best  works 
of  the  immortal  Rubens.  The  stage  of  tulips,  notwithstanding  the  late 
hot  weather,  contained  not  less  than  200  named  varieties  of  this  magni« 
ficent  flower,  and  the  sparkling,  porcelain  effect  of  the  stage  commanded 
great  attention.  The  tnirty  prize-flowers  were  the  best  we  ever  saw  in  size, 
clearness,  and  rich  transparency  of  colour;  and  the  Ross  florists  certainly 
stand  preequinent  in  this   class.    The  anemones  were  small  and  indif* 
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ferent  in  quality,  and  we  almost  suspect  that  this  beautiful  flower  excites 
but  little  interest  with  the  florists  at  Ross. .  The  prize  geraiuums  exceeded 
all  praise,  and  proved  to  us  that  the  gardener  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.,  is  one 
of  the  belt  growers  and  bloomers  we  know.  The  ericas  and  other  house- 
plants  were  also  singularly  beautiful,  and  of  great  variety.  The  tables  of 
vegetables,  &c.,  were  well  filled,  and  the  specimens  fine.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Bristol  attended  to  receive  instructions  in  tne  final  establishment  and  ma-- 
nagement  of  the  new  Horticultural  Society  at  Bristol,  and  from  him  we 
hwd  unqualified  praise  of  thb  Sh<5w.  It  was  Notified  by  the  honorary 
secretaiy  that  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  large  silver  medal  for  last 
year  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hilton,  Colond  Money's  i^ener,  for  the 
many  valuable  seedling,  cider,  and  perry  fruits  grown  by  him,  for  his  skilful 
mode  of  forcing  grapes,  and  for  the  various  fine  specimens  of  fruit  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  meetings  of  this  Society.  The  number  of  specimens  ticketed 
and  entered  in  the  Society's  book  amounted  to  808,  and  the  evening's  sale 
of  vegetables  not  removed  to  1 4t.  id.    The  prizes  were  awarded  as  under : — 

PlanU.  Greraniums.  Dark :  i.  Spectabile  strikum,  S.  Hi^met,  5.  Fe- 
rdnio,  4.  Anna  Bolejii,  and  5.  Daveydfimn,  John  Cooke,  Esq.  Li^ht: 
1.  Macr4nthon,  and  8.  Cucutl^ta  grandifl6ra,'John  Cooke,  Eso.;  5.  Pnnce 
of  Orange,  and  4.  Omlitum,  Rev.  T.  Underwood ;  5.  Apollo,  John  Cooke, 
Esq.  Heaths:  l.  Westfallngia,  John  Cooke,  Esq. ;  8.  Persplcua  n^na,  and 
5.  VesUta  cocdnea,  Mrs.  Westftding ;  4.  CyUndrica,  Miss  Trusted ;  5.  Ven- 
tric6sa  c&mea,  Mrs.  Westfidinf.  Stove  :  1.  C&ctus  specidsa,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  • 
8.  Criissula  coccfnea,  and  5.  Hoya  carndsa,  Mrs.  Westfalins ;  4.  Cactus  fla- 
gellifdrmis.  Rev.  R,  K.  Holder ;  5.  Hibiscus  sinensis  indica,  Mrs.  Westfaling. 
Green-house :  1.  Grort^ria  Hngens,  and  8.  JSlichr^um,  John  Cooke,  Esq. ; 
8.  Polfgala  oppositifdlia,  T.  H.  Symons,  Esq.;  4.  Petuma  nyctaginifldra,. 
W.  Gillman,  Esq.  ;  5.  Didsma  rikbra,  John  Cooke,  Esq.  Hardy :  l.  AzMea 
oddrata  41ba,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  8.  i?hodod6idron  catawbi^nse,  Mrs.  West- 
feline;  S.  K&lmta  latiiolia,  4.  Dodecktheon  m^dia^  and  5.  Aziilea  pdntica, 
Mr.  Reynolds. —  Tukpt,  Feathered  Bizards  :  1.  Pompe  Funebre,  Mr. 
P.  Bayhs;  8.  General  Murray,  and  9.  Captain  White,  Mrs.  C.  Cocks; 
4.  Gaude  Beaures,  Thomas  Rudge,  Eso. ;  5.  Trianon,  Mrs#  C.  Cocks. 
Flamed  Bizards:  1.  Pompeius  Magnus,  W.  Gillman,  Esq.;  8.  Hopkins's 
Solus,  Colonel  Moninr ;  3.  La  Lucar,  W.  Gillman,  Esq. ;  4.  Catafalque, 
J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. ;  5.  Le  Ville  de  Paris,  Mrs.  C.  Cocks.  Feathered  Bybloe- 
men:  1.  Imperatrice  d'Maroc,  Mrs.  C.  Cocks;  8.  Washington,  T. itudge, 
Esq. ;  5.  Absalom,  Mr.  Sharp ;  4.  Prince  Sovereign,  and  5.  Neat  and  Clean, 
Mrs.  C.  Cocks.  Flamed  Bybloemen :  1.  Cerese  Lelat,  Mrs.  C.  Cocks; 
8.  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Colonel  Money;  3.  Norwich  Black  Baguet,  W.- 
Gillman,Esq. ;  4.  Princess  Charlotte,  G.  Baldwin,  Esq. ;  5.  Diana,  Mrs.  C 
Cocks.  Feathered  Rose :  I.  Grand  Valem,  8.  Hebe  Superfine,  3.  Cramoise.  ^ 
de  Confrater,  4.  Reine  de  Flemes,  and  5.  Van  Eeden,  Mrs.  C.  Cocks. 
Flamed  Rose :  1.  Reine  de  Roses,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. ;  8.  Trioraphe  Blandina, 
Mr.  P.  BayHs ;  8.  Triomphe  Royal,  T.  Rudpe,  Esq. ;  4.  Rdne  de  Cerese,  Mr. 
P.  Baylis ;  5.  Triomphe  de  Lisle,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq.  Anemonet,  Dark  DouUe : 
1.  Mrs.  James  Rudge;  8.  and 5.  J.F.Willis,  Esq. ;  4.  Mrs.Westfaling ;  5.  Mrs. 
James  Rudge.  Light  Double :  1.  J.  F.  Wilhs,  Esq. ;  8.  Mr. Reynolds;  5., 
4.,  and  5.  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq. —  Atparagtu:  1.  Mrs.  Westftdmg;  8.  Colonel 
Money;  3,  T.  H.  Symons,  Esq.;  4.  Mrs.  Wesdaling ;  5.  Colonel  Mon^.' 
{Hereford  Journal^  June  3,) 

The  Thtfenty-thtrdpubUc  ExhilnHof^.took  place  on  June  84.  We  have  for 
five  years  reported  this  Exhibition,  but  words  now  fell  us  to  do  it  common 
justice ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  in  number  and  quality  it  exceeded 
any  we  have  before  witnessed ;  and  we  are  assured  no  Society,  whether  as 
downright  eardeners  or  fanciers,  can  beat  the  Ross  horticulturists.  The 
grand  stand  was  nobly  filled,  and  most  tastefiilly  arranged,  with  a  profiisioii 
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.of  valuables ;  and  the  ^oup  in  its  centre,  backed  by  an  extraordinarv-sised 
iSjpirae^a  ttlmariay  delphiniums  and  campanulas  could  not,  we  think,  be  sur- 
passed in  brilliancy  and  elQfect  The  long  stage  sparkled,  meteor-like,  with 
mnumerable-named  roses,  pinks,  ranunculuses,  and,  to  us.  Nature's  beauty, 
the  double  dahlia  (although  not  in  quantity),  much  aided  the  splendour  of 
this  portion  of  the  exhibition.  The  table  for  strawberries  and  cherries  was 
most  abundantly  covered ;  and  we  heard  a  lady  pronounce  the  strawberries 
ifotnag  lohsieri :  several  plates  of  WUmott's  Superb  having  the  specimens 
exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  many  plates  of  Keen's  ^edling  took  less 
than  twenty  to  the  pouncL  The  table  for  vegetables  was  well  filled,  and 
some  heads  of  cauliflower  were  is  in.  in  diameter.  The  number  of  specie 
jraens  ticketed  and  entered  amounted  to  1 131,  much  exceeding  any  previous 
Show.    The  prizes  were  adjudged  as  under :  — 

PlanU.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  Cactus  specio&issima,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Wheeler ;  8.  C^sia  inciiifbliay  and  3.  Calceolaria  ruffdsa,  J.  Cooke,  Esq. ; 
.4.  Polfgala  laUfblia,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler ;  5,  Ac\cvbl  arborea,  Mrs.  Partridge. 
Heaths :  l.  Ventricdsa  sup^rba,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  S.  Pr^ans,  Mr.  J.U. 
Wheeler;  3.  Ventricosa  d^nsa,Mrs.We8tfeling;  4,Trifldra,  Mr.  J.  D.Wheeler; 
5.  D^ressa,  Mr.  J. C. Wheeler.  Hardy:  1.  iSpirs'a  ulmkria, E. Prichard, 
Esq. ;  2.  Kilmta  latifdlia,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  3.  i>ictamnus  flore  rubro,  Mr. 
Purchas;  4.  I>elphinium  grandiflora,  Mr.  Reynolds;  5.  Cimpanula  persi- 
cif^lia,'  Mrs.  Piatt  —  Flowers,  Ranunculuses.  Dark:  I.  Vortonox,  Mrs. 
West&ling;  2.  Vulcan,  Mr.  Crump;  3.  Vincent's  Admiral,  Mrs.  West- 
^ing;  4.  Capel,  Mr.  Crump;  5.  Leo,  Mr.  T.Edwards.    Light :  1.  Eliza, 

2.  Pompelia,  and  3.  Duchess- of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Crump ;  4.  Adrian  Ci- 
tron, and  5.  Borsit,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Pinks.  Black  and  White:  1.  West^ 
lake's  Heroine,  Mr.  T.  Edwards ;  2.  Symonds'  Eclipse,  Colonel  Money; 

3.  Burches's  Maid  of  Kent,  Miss  Trusted ;  4.  Beauty  of  Wolverhampton, 
Mr.  T.  Edwards ;  5.  Davy's  Eclipse,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Purple  Laced :  1 .  Buf- 
faloe's  Beauty,  Miss  Trusted ;  2.  Oxonian,  J.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  3.  Earl  of 
Uxbridffe,  Mr.  T.  Edwards ;  4.  Hopkins's  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  Mr. 
Reynolds ;  5.  Haslem's  Ruler,  Mr.  T.  Edwards.  Red  Laced :  1.  Cooper's 
Cupid,  Miss  Trusted ;  2.  Stephens's  Waterioo,  and  3.  Ratter's  SeecUing, 
Messrs.  Breese  and  Reynolds;  4.  Glory  of  Newport,  J.  Cooke,  Esq.; 
5.  Salter's  Imperial,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Selfs  and  Fancies :  1.  Blushing  Beauty, 
Mr.  Barrett;  2.  Georce  the  Fourth,  Colonel  Money ;  3.  Aurora  Borealis, 
J.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  4.  Uminown,  J.  P.  Willis,  Esa. ;  5.  Duchess  of  Albemarle, 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Roses.  Dark  1.  Tuscany,  K.  Evans,  Es^.;  2.  Pluto,  J. 
Cooke,  Esq.;  3.  Rpval  Purple,  Col.  Monev;  4.  RoysJ  Crimson,  K.- Evans, 
Esq. ;  5.  African^  Mr.  T.  Edwards.  Li^ht :  1.  Mess  Provens,  £.  Pri- 
chard  Esq. ;  2.  Celeste.  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheder ;  3.  Unique,  K.  Evans,  Esq. 
'4.  New  Myden's  Blush,  E.  Prichard,  Esa.;  6.  Benmlense,  K.  Evans, 
Esq. — FruU,  Cherries:  1.  Early  May,  Mrs.  Westfaline;  2.  Dredge's 
Early,  Mr. Barrett;  3.  May  Duke,  R. Compton,  Esq. ;  4. Elton,  J.  F.  Wil- 
lis, Esq.;  5. Amber,  Mr. Sharp.  Strawberries:  1.  Wilmott's  Superb,  and 
2. Keen's  Seedling,  J.Cooke,  Esq.;  3.  Carolina,  Col.  Money;  4.  Rose- 
berry,  Mrs.  Westlalins ;  5.  Alpines^  Colonel  Money. —  Culitiary  Vegelablet, 
Cauliflowers:  l.  J.  G>oke,  Esq.;  2.  Mr.  Revnolds;  3.  Mrs.  Westfaling; 

4.  Mr.  Reynolds  I  5.  Colond  Money.    (Hereford  Journal,  July  l.) 

YOBKSHIBE.       ' 

Yorkshire  HoHicuUurtU  Society,  -^  On  June  ^.,  the  Yorkshire  Horticul- 
.tund  Qoaetv  hdd  their  June  Meeting  in  Wakefield.  From  the  unfavour- 
.aUe  state  or  the  weather  for  several  iWeeks  past,  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  would  be  so  choice  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  looked  for.  On  entering  the  room,  however,  the  visitors  were 
most  agreeably  disappointed ;  indeed,  we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  splendid 
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exhibition  of  the  riches  of  Flora.  At  the  top  of  the  room,  where  die  plat- 
form for  the  council  was  placed,  there  were  three  most  beftutifal  bouqaeti 
Xff  a  lance  size ;  and  over  the  president's  chair  was  an  arch,  entirely  com- 
posed of  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  The  tables  were  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  hardy  and  exotic  plants  in  full  beauty,  with  pines,  grapes^ 
nectarines,  peaches,  and  early  and  choice  culinary  vegetables,  in  great 

auantities,  several  of  the  latter  being  new  sorts,  the  cultivation  and  intro- 
uction  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  this  Society,  and  afibrd  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  its  utility.  The  company  was  numerous,  and  consisted  of  most  oi 
the  families  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  with  others  from  a  distance.  Priza 
were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants,  Rarest  Exotic,  Thunb^ivta  alikta,  Mr.  Mennes,  gardener  to 
C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Halifax.  Exotic  Bouquet,  Mr.  Anplebv.  Hardv  Bou- 
quet :  I.  Mr.  Menzies;  2.  Mr.  Senior,  garaener  to  F.  Maude, Esq.,  HadMd 
Hall.  Best  Collection  of  Green-house  Plants,  Mr.  Senior.  Best  Green- 
house Plant.  Calceolkria  purpurea :  1 .  Mr.  Menzies ;  8.  Mr.  Senior.  Ge- 
raniums :  I.  and  8.  Mr.  Marsnall.  The  finest  plant  of  this  species,  in  the 
room,  was  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Ash  ton.  This  had  been  misplaced  till  after 
the  judges  had  decided ;  but  when  it  was  brought  forward,  the  eovncil  sdU 
judged  an  extra-prize  to  Mr.  Ashton  for  it;  Seedling,  Pelargonium  Raw- 
sontantim,  Mr.  Menzies.  Heath,  Mr.  Senior.  Best  collection  of  Heaths, 
Mr.  Senior.  Hardv  Plant:  1.  and  3.  Jfimulus  muscoides,  Mr.  Senior. 
G^^um  coccineum,  Mr.  Senior.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  Phl6x  canadensis 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Menzies,  but  only  two  prizes  could  be  given  in  this 
class.  Balsam,  Mr.  Ashton.  —  Ftotoert,  Tulips.  Feathered  Bizards:  Land 
8.  Mr.  James  Drakes ;  5.  B.EIL  Feathered  Bybloemens:.  1.  Mr.  Drake; 
3.  Jonathan  Jackson  ;  3.  Willjam  Clarke.  Flamed  Bybloemens :  1.  Jona- 
than Jackson;  2.  Mr.  Drake;  S.W.Clarke.  Flamed  Binrds:  1,  3,  and 
5.  Wm.  Clarke.  Feathered  Roses :  1 .  Wm.  Woodhead ;  3.  Jon.  Jackson ; 
3.  Joseph  Marshall.  Flamed  Roses:  I.  and  3.  Jonathan  Jackson ;  3,  Mr. 
Drake.  Selfs :  1.  Wm.  Clarke ;  3.  and  3.  Mr.  Drake.  Breeders :  1,2,  and 
3.  Benjamin  Eli.  —  FruU.  Pine :  1.  Mr.  Ashton,  gardener  to  B.  Gaskell, 
Esq.,  of  Thomes  House ;  8.  Mr.  Boothrovd,  gardener  to  R.  K.  Dawson, 
Esq.,  Frickley  Hall.  Grapes.  White  :  1.  Mr.  Plant,  gardener  to  J.  Hardy, 
Eso.,  Heath ;  3.  Mr.  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes.  Black : 
1 .  Mr.  Moore,  eardener  to  T.  B.  Pease,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  Ashton.  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  Mr.  Ashton.  Strawberries,  Mr.  Appleby.  Ap- 
ples, Mr.  Padget,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Payley,  Esq.,  Squire  Pastures.— 
Culinary  Vegetablet,  Rhubarb,  Mr.  Hinshey,  Henshall,  near  Snaith.  This 
was  a  new  kind,  and  of  lam  size.  Asparagus,  Mr.  Campbell,  gardener  to 
H.  Teale,  Esq.,  Stourton  Lodge.  Mushrooms,  Mr.  Ashton.  Cabbages, 
Mr. Campbell.  Broccoli:  White,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  Bell  Hill;  Purple, 
Mr.  Palfreyman,  Potter  Newton.  Cabbage  Kale,  Mr.  Pblfreyman,  Potter 
Newton,  This  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  new  vegetable,  which  pro^ 
mises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  culinary  plants.  Lettuce,  Mr. 
Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Peterson,  Esq.,  Wakefield.  This  prize  was  much 
admired.  Potatoes,  Mr.  Boothroyd.  Cucumbers,  Mr.  Marshall. 
•  Judges  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  Thomas  White,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charletf 
Carver,  and  Mr.  John  Crament ;  for  Flowers,  Mr.  Stead,  Mr.  Jamieson,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Barratt ;  for  Tulips,  Mr.  William  Riley,  Mr.  John  Calton,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Marshall. 

Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  room, 
which  was  beautifully  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  Barratt. 
Amongst  the  plants  we  noticed  a  superb  ilMim  nigrum,  firom  the  garden  of 
A.  Peterson,  Esq. ;  a  Ptednta  Moutanj  from  that  of  F.  Maude,  Esq. ;  and  a 
Cictva  speciosissima,  firom  that  of  C.  Rawson,  Esq.  (Yorkshire  Gaxette, 
June  6.) 
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Tke  York  Florist^  Society  held  thdr  Annual  Show  of  Tulips  and  Oera- 
Biuins  on  May  96.,  in  Petergate.    The  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows:  — 

J^uSpt,  Feathered  Roses  :  l.RoseTnompheRoval,  Mr. Parker;  2.  Hero 
of  the  Nile,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  3.  Compte  de  Veiigennes,  and  4.  Num- 
ber Seven,  Mr.  Parker ;  5.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Ny.  Hardman.  Feathered  Bybloe- 
men  :  1.  Black  Bapiet,  Mr.  W. Hardman;  2. Norfolk  Baguet,  Mr.Rippon; 
9.  Violet  Grand  Turc,  Mr.  W.  Hardman;  4.  Washington,  Mr.  Parker; 
5.  Black  Baguet,  Mr.  Parker.  Feathered  Bizards:  1.  Trebisonde,  Mr. 
Rippon ;  2.  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  3.  Ardington's  Rainbow,  Mr. 
"Wilson ;  4.  Surpasse  Catafalque,  and  5.  Maitre  Partout,  Mr.  W.  Hardman. 
Flamed  Roses:  1.  Cerise  Primo,  and  2.  Triorophe  Royal,  Mr.  Parker; 
3,  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  4.  Cerise  Primo,  Mr.  Summers ; 
5.  Number  Eleven,  Mr.  Parker.  Flamed  Bybloemen  :  1.  Incom.  Pomona, 
Mr.  Wm.  Hardman ;  2.  Bienfmt,  Mr.  Summers ;  3.  Incom.  Voorfaelm,  Mr. 
Cooper;  4.  Tour  de  Salisbury,  and  5.  Bienfait,  Mr.  W.  Hardman.  Flamed 
Bicards:  1 .  Wolstenholme's  Seedling,  Mr.  Wilson;  2.  Bizard  Incompar- 
able, Mr. Parker;  s.  Number  Thirty-nine,  4.  Number  Nineteen,  and  5.  In- 
comparable Primus,  Mr.  W. Hardman.  Selfs  and  Unbroken:  1.  White 
Flag,  Mr.  Parker ;  2.  Roi  de  Mine  d'Or,  Mr.  Summer;  3.  Number  Eighty- 
nine,  and  4.  Number  Nine^-nine,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  5.  Roi  de  Mine  a'Or, 
Mr.  Bean.  — ^  Geraniums,  Scarlet  and  Dark  Grounds :  1.  Daveyantim,  Mr. 
Rigs ;  2.  Emperor  Nicholas,,  and  5.  Defiance,  Mr.  Parker.  A^olet  and 
L^nt  Grounos :  1.  Husseydnum^Mr. Bean ;  2.  Beaut^  Supr^e,  Mr.  Par- 
ker; 5.  Countess,  Mr.  R^«  White  Grounds:  l.  Macranthon,  Mr. Par- 
ker; 2.  Coronation,  Mr.  Kigg;  3.  Macrimthon,  Mr.  Bean. 

At  the  first  Show  of  the  season,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  W.  Hardman 
*  was  presented  with  a  pieee  of  plate,  he  having  won  the  greatest  number  of 
first  prizes  .during  the  year  1 828.  Mr.  A.  Parker  was  presented  with  another 
piece  of  plate,  he  being  the  greatest  winner  of  first  prizes  with  eeraniums, 
roses,  ana  bouquets,  during  the  same  year.  (Yorktktre  Gazette,  May  30.) 
'  Wakefield  FhrisU*  Society.^ This  Society  held  their  Annual  Show  of 
Tulips  on  June  1.,  which  was  very  numerously  and  respectably  attended* 
The  Show  was  most  excellent,  and  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

Feathered  Bizards:  1.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Mr.  Shillito;  2.  Giganturo, 
Mr. Blackburn;  3.  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr. Shillito;  4.  Gold  Mont,  NU;  Gill; 
8.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Shillito ;  6.  Leopoldina,  Mr.  Blackburn.  Feathered  By- 
bloemens :  1 .  Gloria  Mundi,  Mr.  Shillito ;  2.  Washington,  Mr.  Stephenson ; 
3.  Bienfait  Incomparable,  Mr.  Drake ;  4.  Cupido,  Mr.  Hardman ;  5.  Bien- 
fait, Mr.  Poynton ;  6.  Light  Baguet,  Mr.  Hardman.  Feathered  Roses : 
1.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Shillito;  2.  Neat  and  Clean,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  3.  Rose 
Lilby,  Mr.  Blackburn ;  4.  Rose  Beaureper^e,  Mr.  Drake ;  5.  Violett  Quarto, 
Mr.  Blackburn ;  6.  Gray  Stella,  Mr.Povnton.  Flamed  Bizards :  1.  Bell's 
King,  Mr.  Shillito ;  2.  Princas,  and  5.  (Jhat  de  Crickles,  Mr.  Gill ;  4.  Mag- 
nifiaue,  Mr.  Blackburn ;  5.  Surpasse  la  Cantique,  Mr.  Gill ;  6.  Surpasse  C£« 
tafalque»  Mr.  Poynton.  Flamed  Bybloemens:  1.  Dunstan,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son ;  2.  Black  Baguet,  Mr.  Blackburn ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Poynton ;  4.  Woade's 
Kine,  Mr.  Newsome ;  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Haroman ;  6.  Washington.  Mr. 
Shillito.  Flamed  Roses :  I.  Favourite  Rose,  Mr.  Gill ;  2.  Triomphe  Roya)» 
Mr.  Drake ;  3.  Cerise  Lifie,  Mr.  Hardman ;  4.  Rose  Unique,  Mr.  Poynton ; 

5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Blackburn ;  6.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr.  Povnton.  Selfs : 
1.  Mine  d'Or,  Mr.  Gill;  2.  Mountain  of  Snow,  Mr.  Blackburn;  3.  Un. 
kilown,  Mr.  Stephenson ;  4.  Mirabella,  and  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Blackburn  $ 

6.  Queen  of  Sultana,  Mr.  Shillito.  Breeders :  1 .  and  2.  Mr.  Blackburn ; 
3.  Mr.  Newsome.  Double  :  1.  Yellow,  Mr.  Hardman;  2.  Striped,  Mr. 
Blackburn ;  3.  Red,  Mr.  Hardman.  (JVakefield  and  Ha^ax  Joumai^ 
June  5.) 

I  1  4 
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NoRTHtmSfiftLAND  AlfD  DuRHAM. 

.  JBoUnncal  and  HoHicuItural  Society  of  Durham,  Nortkumberland^  and 
KewcadU  upon  Tyne.^kt  a  General  Meeting  of  this' Socieiyy  held  at 
Newcastle,  on  June  5.>  the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  — 

For  the  best  dish  of  grapes,  of  sorts  named,  the  gold  medal  to  Mr,  Joseph 
Clarke,  gardeiier  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House.  For  the  best  half  peck  of 
potatoes,  from  the  open  lpt>uiyd,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Gledston^ 
pirdcner  to  Wm.  Orde,  Esq.,  Nunnykirk.  Por  the  best  half  peck  of  peas 
in  po4  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandod 
For  the  best  bybloemen  tulip,  named  (Incomparable  Panach^e),  to  Mr. Mat- 
thew Bates,  Kenton.  For  the  best  rose  and  white  tulip,  named  (Reine  des 
Roses),  to  Mr.  James  Scott^  gardener  nt  Sandoe.  For  the  bat  bizard  tulip, 
named  (Surpaste  la  Cantique),  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  Falla  and 
Co's,  Gateshead.  For  the  best  seedling  geranium,  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Robson,  gordener  at  Dr.  Headlam's,  Jesmond,  named  (Isabella).  For  the 
best  three  double*scar1et  Brompton  stocks,  to  Mr.Harrop,  Sunderland. 
For  the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower  (Agap&nthus  umbellktus),  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkln,  Esq.,  Jesmond.  For  the  best  bououet  of 
flowers,  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co's,  Gateshead.  An 
extra-prize,  viz.  a  bronze  medal,  was  awarded  by  the  judges  to  Mr.  James 
Scott,  for  a  very  fine  bizard  tulip  fMentor). 

The  exhibition  was  one  of  the  nnest  that  has  been  held  by  the  Sodcty, 
and  attracted  a  very  large  concourse  of  subscribers  and  their  friends,  who 
were  evidently  highly  gratified. 

The  Hexham  Meeting  of  the  same  Society  was  held  on  June  9^  when  the 
prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  —  • 

For  the  best  dbh  of  grapes,  of  sorts  named,  the  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Grey,  gardener  to  Thomas  James,  Esq.,  Beaufi-ont.  For  the  best  half  peck 
6f  potatoes,  from  the  open  cround  tne  silver  medal;  and  for  the  best  half 
peck  of  peas,  ihe  silver  meoal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  gardener  at  James 
Kirsopp's,  Esq.,  Spital.  For  the  best  bybloemen  tulip,  named  (Monsieur 
Pitt),  to  Mr.  T.  Grey,  gardener,  Humshangh.  For  the  best  cherry-coloured 
and  white  tulip,  named  (Rose  Unique),  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Bmdlev  Hall.  For  the  best  bizaid  tulip,  named 
(La  Cantique),  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.^ 
Sandoe.  For  the  best  seedline  geranium,  to  Mr.  Clarke^  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Bewicke,  Close  House.  For  the  best  three  double-scarlet  Brompton  stocks, 
and  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  to  Mr.  Jaafies  Scott,  gardener,  Sandoe. 
For  the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower,'  J^chfum  fastuosum,  to  Mr.  James 
Charlton,  gardener  to  Stamp  Brooksbank,  Esq.,  Hermitage,  near  Hexham. 

The  Meeting  was  most  respectably  and  numerously  attended ;  and  the 
exhibition,  which  was  most  b^utiful,  evidently  gave  great  pleasure  to  those 
who  honoured  it  with  their  presence.    {Newcastle  Courftnt,  June  13.) 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  tne  above  ISociety,  held  at  Newcaslle,  on  Ju^  ?., 
the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  — 

Fof  the  best^flavoured  Pine-apple,  the  gold  medal ';  and  for  the  best  melon 
(George  the  Fourth's  Favdurite)^  the  gold  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Gledston,  gar- 
dener to  William  Orde,  Esq.,  Nunnykirk.  Dish  of  Grapes,  the  silver  medal 
to  Mr.  Wflliam  Lawson,  gardener  to  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  Woolsington. 
Dish  of  Strawberries,  Bouquet  of  Chinese  Roses,  and  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  a 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  eardener  at  T.  W.  Beaumont's,  Esq., 
Bywell  Hall.  Dish  of  Cherries,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  T.  Watson,  gardener 
to  James  Kirsopp,  Esa.,  Spital,  near  Hexham.  Double  Ranunculus,  named : 
1.  The  Mulatto  Maid,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Matthew  Bates,  Kenton ; 
S.  Beauts  fine,*the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Harrop,  Sunderland.  Twelve  double 
Roses,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  Sandoe.  Double  Pink,  named:  I.  Davey's  Lord  Wellington,  the 
silver  medal  tc  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Newcastle;  2.  Archduke  Charles,  the 
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brdaie  madal  to  Mr.  Tbomis  Grey  of  Hamsliaugh.  Best  Exotic  Plant  in 
Flower  (Erythrina  crista  giilli),  the  ulver  medal  to  James  G.  Clarke^  Esq., 
Fenhain.    ( NiewcasUe  Courant,  July  1 1 .) 

The  BoUamad  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Sexkam,  ->  This  Societjr  held 
a  Meetine  at  Mrs.  WHsoli's,  Bush  Inn,  on  June  5.,  for  the  exhibition  of 
tttlipa  and  stocks^  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  -^ 

TuSps,  White  Ground :  1.  Brown  Diana,  Mr.  Robert  Charhon,  tnrdencr. 
Wall ;  2.  Incomparable  Amason,  and  9.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  James 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe ;  4,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Joseph 
Robson,  Hexham ;  5.  Reioe  des  AmasEons,  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  gardener, 
^aQ.  Yellow  Groniid:  i.  Mftddox*s  Yellow,  9.  Aqnavera,  aqd  3.  Grotesi 
Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  gardener.  Wall;  4.  La  Belle  Financier,  Mr.  Robert 
Grey,  gardener,  Humsmuigh ;  Si  Gloria  Mundi,  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  gar- 
dener, Wall.^iSfoc/b.  Best  six :  Mr.  James  Scott,  Sandoe.    (lUd.) 

Gdteihead^FlorUti  Sodeiy.  — This  Society  held  then*  Annual  Show  of 
Tulips  on  June  I«,  when  pnzes  were  awarded  as  follows :  -» 

1.  Inconmarable  O,  Jonn  Pearson;  2.  Triamphe  de  Lisle,  and  5.  Arch- 
duchess, William  Joyce;  4.  Rose  l*riomphe  Royal,  John  Ford;  5.  King 
George  the  Fourth,  Oswald  Robson.    (iM.,  June  15.) 

Slamfordham  FhrUU?  Society.  —  Thb  Sodety  held  their  Annual  Show  of 
Tulips  on  June  1.,  when  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  -^ 

IStSpt.   White:  1.  Hofban-Manicba,  and  2.  Bienfait,  Mr. E. Johnson; 

3.  Rose  Torschia,  and  4.  Beauty  Virginal,  Mr.  George  Hedley ;  5.  Over- 
yriner,  Mr.  Joseph  Charltdn.  Yellow :  1.  Maddocks,  3.  Grace,  and  5.  Ho- 
fieycomb,  Mr.  Or.  Surtees ;  4.  Black  Prince,  Mi'.  Joseph  Chariton ;  5.  Bell's 
King,  Mr.  Henry  Wdghtman.    {IHdA 

Morpeth  Floriit^  iSSct^.— This  Society  held  their  Tulip  Show  on  June 
4.,  at  Mr..M'Lellan's.    Pnzes  were  awarded  as  follows :  r- 

Tulipi.  Rose  coloured:  1.  Noble  Blanche,  Mr.  John  DSxon;  2.  Cerise 
Triomphan^  Mr.  M'Lellan ;  3.  Rose  Triomphe  Ro^,  Mr.  Hindhaugh ; 

4.  Rose  Primo,  Mr.  Lewins ;  5.  Rose  Hebe,  Mr.  Hmdhaugh.  Violet-co- 
loured :  1.  Triomphe  de  Lisle,  and  2.  La  Pucelle,  Mr.  Hindhaugh ;  3.  Com 
stant,  and  4.  Triomphe  d'Europe,  Mr.  M'Lellan;  5.  Grand  Alexandre,  Mr. 
Lewins.    Yellow :  1.  Cata&lque,  and  2.  General  Bolivar,  Mr.  Hindhaugh ; 

3.  Goudbeures,  Mr.  John  Dixon ;  4.  Grandeur  du  Monde,  Mr.  Hindhaugh ; 

5.  Grandeur  Magnifique,  Mr.  Edward  Noble.    (/(6u/.) 

The  Independent  Society  of  Florist*  at  Heworth, —  The  Annual  Meedng 
for  the  Show  of  Tulips  was  held  on  June  6.,  when  a  very  great  variety  of 
that  elegant  flower  was  exhibited,  and  the  prizes  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

1.  Ceres  de  Grande,  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon ;  2.  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  George 
Stephenson ;  3.  Violet  Kess  Cubal,  and  4.  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Andrew 
BoQglas ;  5.  Gay  Stella,  Mr.  George  Stephenson. 

Af^er  which,  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  convi- 
viality.   {Ibid.) 

Bedkngton  PioHit^  Society — This  Society  held  their  Annual  Show  of 
•Tulips  on  June  1.,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Morrison,  when  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded :  — 

TtApf,  White :  l.  Absalom,  2.  Rose  Triomphe  Royal,  3.  Carolme,  and 

4.  Doolittle,  Mr.  John  Cotes ;  5.  Rose  Favounte  Superior,  Mr.  John  Gra^ 
ham.  Yellow :  l .  Maddox^  Yellow,  Mr.  John  Cotes ;  2.  Glory  of  Holland, 
Mr.  John  Johnson ;  3.  Castrum  Doloris,  Mr.  Robc«t  Hay;  4.  king  of  Prus- 
sia, Mr.  Hairy  Langlan^ ;  5.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Robert  Hay.    {IM.) 

The  Union  Fhrttts  of  Bithopwearmouth  and  its  Vicinity  held  their  Annual 
Show  of  Tulips  on  June  8.,  when  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  foHow  :  *- 

l,Ro«e  Triumph  Roral,  Mr.  John  Harrop ;  2.  General  Loftus,  Mr.  Mat- 
■  thcw  Patton ;  3.  Wasmngton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hull ;  4.  BeHe  Actrice,  Mr. 
John  Harrop ;.  5.  Demetrius^  Mr.  Sutton.    (  FM.) 
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The«fto0v  Soekfy  hdd  their  Anmial  Show  of  Rwioncttloiei  on  Jiiii^t*.; 
when  the  |vnes  were  Mljihlsed  »s  follows :  — » 

1.  M^Unce  des  Beaut^  Mr.  John  Htfrop ;  2.  Orestes,  Mr.G.  Arehhold} 
3.  PHnoe  of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Thomas  Hull ;  4.  Prince  Frederic,  Mr.  Sut« 
ton ;  5.  Fair  Pfaillb,  Mr.  G.  Archbold.    {NewctuUe  Owiwil,  July  1 1 .) 

The  UnuM  Flofiiti  «/  SmuUrlimd  held  a  Sweepstake  Show  of  Ranun*- 
coluses  on  June  7.,  whoi  Mr.  Thomas  Hull  gained  the  prize  with  Orestes. 
There  was  exhibited,  Irom  the  garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moody,  a  most  hand- 
some ciri>bage,  of  the  eariv  York  kind,  which  weighed  6  lb.  loz. ;  a  cauli- 
flower, from  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  Hitterson,  weu^in^  4  lb.  9  oz. ;  and  a  most 
beautiful  display  of  roses,  from  the  garden  of  w.  Kutthew  Fatton.  (/W.) 

LANCASHimB. 

M^mcketier  Floral  and  fforHcuiimrai  Sociciy. »  The  Second  Exhibition, 
this  year,  of  the  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  took'p4ace  on  May  S9., 
in  the  News-room  of  the  Exchange.  Large  as  this  is,  it  was,  howeTer, 
fi>und  much  too  small  for  the  numerous  company  who  resorted  to  it  during 
the  whole  of  yesterday  afternoon;  the  condition  uoon  which  the  room  was 
lent  beinc,  that  every  member  should  ha?e  free  aamisnon  for  himself  and 
family.  The  arrangements  evinced  great  taste ;  and  the  whole  of  the  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  **  spring's  early  promise,"  as  well  as  the  precocious  pro- 
ductions of  the  hot4iou8e,  were  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  the 
most  effective  style.  The  green-bouse,  stove,  and  hot-house  plants  formed 
an  oval  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  On  the  n^t,  as  you  entered  the  large 
door,  were  placed  on  tables,  extending  from  pillar,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
On  the  left,  in  a  similar  manner,  were  placed  tulips,  arranged  in  their  dif- 
ferent orders.  The  herbaceous  plants  were  situated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  the  hardy  plants  on  the  left.  This  being 
what  is  termed  the  tulip  show,  thev  of  course  formed  the  principal  feature 
in  the  exhibition ;  we  cannot  say,  however  beautiful  some  of  the  gnpes 
were,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  were  equal  to  those  of  last  year.  The 
hot-house  and  stove  plants  were  the  chief  attraction  in  the  room.  The 
great  advantage  and  convenience  of  the  arraneements  consisted  in  the  fad.- 
Sty  afforded  to  the  company  of  seeing  every  thing,  by  a  way  being  open  on 
both  bides  of  the  table.  The  Manchester  band  were  in  atteniknce,  and 
played  at  short  intervals  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  exhibition,  the  stewards  dined  together  at  Mr.  Lawler's,  the  Dog  and 
Partridge.    The  foUowiog  is  a  list  of  the  prizes :  — 

Pianit,  Stove  :  Two  best,  Cactus  speciosfssima  and  Ardlsia  coloi^ta, 
a  silver  cup,  Mrs.  Hobson.  Best,  Gloriosa  sup^rba,  Richard  Potter, 
Esq.  Green-house,  GrevlUta  ocanthifolia,  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes.  Her- 
baceous, the  Rev.  W.  Clowes.  JSrica,  Mrs.  HobsOn.  Geranium, 
Feroniii,  W.  Garnett,  Esq.  Hardy  Shrub,  C.  Wood,  Esq.  Basket  of 
Flowers,  R.  Potter,  Esq.  —  7\iiipt.  Pan  of  six:  1.  (the  silver  cup), 
William  Turner,  Esq.;  2.  W.  Leighton,  Esq.  Feathered  Bizards,  Mr. 
Winstanley.  Flamed  Bizard,  Mr.  Bow.  Feathered  Bybloemen,  Mr. 
Falkuer.  Flamed  Bybloemen,  James  Hardroan.  Feathered  Rose,  W.Tur- 
ner, Esq.  Flamed  Rose,  James  Walker,  Em  —  Fndt.  Pine,  P.  Mars- 
land.  Grapes,  R.  Potter,  Eso.  Peaches,  the  Earl  of  Wilton. —  CuUnary 
Vegetabies.  Cucumber,  C.J.  S.  Walker,  Esq.  Asparagus  and  Mushroom, 
F.Bayley,  Esq.  Peas,  T.J.Traflford,  Esq.  Cauliflower,  C.J.aWalbe, 
Esq.  Rhubarb,  E.  J.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Lettuce,  R,  W.  Barton,  Esq.  Cab- 
bage, F.  Bayley,  Esq.  -  (Manchester  Advertiter,) 

.  The  Third  Meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  exhibition  of  pinks,  ranuncu- 
luses, Toses,  stove,  green-bouse,  and  herbaceous  plants,  fruiia,  v^tables, 
&C.,  was  held  on  June  26.    The  display  of  pinks  and  rannnculusei  was  ■# 
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fine  as  any  we  ever  witnefied;tlie  odjr  defect  apparent  in  the  roKtivttdiiit 
of  their  heing  too  folly  blown.  The  fruit  and  vef^able  tables  were  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  strawberries,  wbidi  were  of  enormoos  siae^ 
excited 'particular  attention ;  and  the  other  fruits  were  of  superior  jmwlb^ 
Amongst  the  vegetables  we  observed  a  cucumber,  grown  by  Ci^as.  Walkeiv 
Esq.,  which  was  26f  in.  in  len^h ;  it  is  to  be  sent  as  a  present  fo  Mr.  Coke 
of  Norfolk,  the  celebrated  aericulturist.  There  were  other  vfwetable  pro^- 
ductioiis  equally  eiititied  to  admiration.  The  priaes  were  awaid^  as  follows : 
Plants.  Stove:  l.Mr8.HobsonofHope;2.Mr.ChartesWpod.  Greeni. 
house :  l.  and  8.  R.  W.  Barton>  Esq.  HerbaoeDiis :  l.  Mr.  Charles  Moore'; 
s.  Mr.  Edward  Leeds.  ErktB :  1.  and  2.  Thomas  Hey  wood,  [*  ^ 
nium :  1 .  James  Bamsbotbaoi,  Esq. ;  2.  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  f 

1.  and  2.  Mr.  Charles  Wood.—  Flowers.    Roses  Single  Red  J 
Moore;  2.  Mr. J. Faulkner.    Red  and  Blush:  1.  Mr.J.Hamii 

E.  Deane.  White  Moss:  1.  Mr.  J.  Smith;  2.  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq/  fied 
Moss:  1.  Mr.  H.  Bent;  2.  Mr.T.  Marvin.  Marbled:  l.  Mr. E.  Deane; 
S.  Mr.  Charles  Wood.  Crimson:  i.  Mr.  J.  Hodfson ;  2.  Mr.  ^.  Moorefw 
Tuscany  (new  class):  1.  Mr. C.Moore;  2.  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Puiple  (new 
dass)  :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  J.  Faulkner.  Dark  Red  (new  dass):  I.Thos.  Booth- 
roan,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  C.  Moore.  White :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  C.  Moore.  Ranun^ 
culuses.  Striped :  I . and 2.  Mr.Thomas Marvin.  Dark  Self-colour :  I .  Wmk 
Leiffhton,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Faulkner.  Purple-edged :  1 .  Wm.  Leigfaton,  Esq. ; 

2.  Mr.  Joseph  Clegg.  Light  Self-colour :  l.  Mr.  J.  Faulkner ;  2.  Mr.  T.  ti, 
Hadfield.  White-edged:  1.  and  2.  Mr.  J.  Faulkner.  Yellow-edged  Spotted : 
1.  Mr.  Thomas  Walker;  2.  Wm.  Le^bton,  Esq.  Pinks.  Pur{^e-leaved : 
1.  Mr.  Joseph  Clegg;  2.  Mr.  Scrang.  Black  and  White:  l.  and  2. 
Mr.  Joseph  Cle^.  Dahlias.  Double:  1.  and  2.  Thomas  Knieht,  Esq. 
Single :  1.  Mr.  T.  Marvin ;  2.  Richard  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Sraedley.  I^ 
of  Anemones,  Mr.  Whitworth  of  Rochdale.  Basket  of  Flowers :  1.  Mr. 
J.  Faulkner;  2.  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  An  extra-prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  for  the  best  specimen  of  Ten-weeks'  Stock.  —  Fniiis. 
Peaches  :  I.  R.  J.  Norreys,  Eso. ;  2.  Earl  Wilton.  Strawberries.  Best  dish  ; 
1.  Mr.  J.  Alcock ;  2.  Charles  Walker,  Esci.    An  extra-prise  was  awarded  to 

F.  Bayley,  Esq.,  for  white  strawberries.  Grooseberries :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Peter 
Deane.  Pine:  1.  and  2.  T.  Mottram,  Esq.  Cherries:  1.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamnett;  2.  Name  unknown.  Nectarines,  R.  J.  Norreys»  Esq.  Red 
Currants:  l.  Mr. T.  H.  Hadfield ;  2.  Mr.  F.  Bayley.  Grapes.  Best  dish, 
T.  Mottram,  Esq.  In  Pots,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. -^  Culinary  Vegetables. 
Cauliflowers:  1.  Mr.  C.Walker;  2.  T.  J.  Trafibrd,  Esq.  Peas:  1.  Mr. 
F.  Bayley;  2.  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  Carrots,  F.  Bayley,  Esq.  Cocum* 
hers:  1.  Mr.  C.Walker;  2.  Lionel  Lloyd,  Esq.  French  beans,  T.J. 
Trafford,  Esq.  Asparagus,  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  Lettuce:  l.  L.  Lloyd, 
Esq. ;  2.  John  Thackeray,  Esq.  Celery,  L.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Onions  and 
Turnips,  Mr.  C.  Walker.  Extra^prizes  were  given  to  R.  W.  Barton,  Escu, 
for  a  dish  of  carrots ;  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Green,  for  a  dish  of  peas ;  and  to  Mr.  U. 
Walker,  for  a  cabbage  of  ample  dimensions. 

Charles  Wood*  Esq.,  obtained  no  less  than  ten  prizes,  namely :  -*  For  the 
second-best  stove-plant,  Hedfchium  angustif61ium ;  the  ninUi-best  &;reen» 
house  plant.  Gloxinia  speciosa ;  for  the  best  hardy  shmb,  iShododoidron 
maximum ;  the  second-best  hardy  shrub,  vffhodod^ndron  femiglneum ;  the 
third-best  hardy  shrub,  Andr6meda  cassinefbWA ;  the  seventh-best  herbaceous 
plant,  Dracoc4>haluffl  Ruyschidiia;  the  eighth-best  herbaceous  pUnt,  Pod»> 
Hria  austr^is ;  the  second-best  marbled  rose;  the  third-best  marbled  rose; 
the  fourth-best  dark  rose. 

The  Salford  band  was  in  attendance,  and  contributed  to  the  gradficatioB 
of  the  company  by  playing  a  variety  of  popular  and  select  airs.  ( fVMet^f 
Mtmchesier  Chnm.,  June  27.)- 
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LUferpool  Floral  and  HortietUlural  Society.  ^The  grand  Tulip  Show, 
lieing  the  second  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c^  of  the  present  season, 
took  place  on  May  28.  Tlie  number  and  perfection  of  the  tulips  exhibited 
'commanded  universal  admiration;  and  they  were,  indeed,  beautiful'  beyond 
any  expectation  which  the  lengthened  protraction  of  a  season,  particularly 
un&vourable  ibr  their  culture,  could  have  perniltted  one  to  indulge.  The 
prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  -^ 

PianU.  Stove-:  1.  Olictus  spedosissimm  Mr.  Cunmnduun ;  2.  Ixdra  coc« 
finea,  Mr.  Davis;  3.  Amar^llu  Johnsdm,  Mr.  AshtonTates;  4.  Gesnerta 
▼ertiolikta,  Thomas  Caae,  Esq.;  '5.  Gloxinia  speciosa  ilba,  Mrs.  Edward 
Cropper ;  6.  Thunb^rgia  alktis,  Mr.  Powell ;  7.  Gloxinia  specidsa,  Mr. 
jSroith,  Fullwood  Lodge ;  8.  Oocidium  flexudsum,  Thos.  Case,  £aq.  Green- 
house :  1.  Maurimdya  Bardaydno,  Mr.  Davis ;  2.  Calcedkria  connkta,  Mr. 
Whall^;  3«  Calceol^iria  corymbdisa,  Mr.  CiuiniQ^nm ;  4.  Calceolaria  ni- 
g&i  yar.,  Mrs.  Ra^hbone;  5.  Ag^nthni  um^lkta,  Mr.  C.  Rawden; 
15,  Calceolaria  ruurdsa,  Mrs.  Cropper ;  7.  Epiicris  erandifldra,  Mrs.  Kathbone ; 
B.  Eutixia  myrtilolia,  Mr.  Davis.  Eneas :  l.  Pr^aos  cocciaea,  Mr.  Whal- 
ley  ;  2.  Vestha  rdseo,  Mr,  Dyson  i  3.  Donsa,  Mr.  Whalley ;  4.  VesUta  coc^ 
dnea,  Mr.  Dyson ;  5.  l«nnox,  Mr.  Whalley ;  6.  Transl^cens,  Rev.  R. 
GuUlam ;  7.  Liive99  and  8.  Vestita  fi^ens,  Mr.  Davis.  Herbaceous :  1.  MU 
mains  liiteiu»  Mr.  Smith,  Fullwood  Lodge ;  8.  Zillum  longifldnun,  Mn. 
(Cropper;  3.  Geum  cocdneum,  Mr.  Skirving;  4.  Jstrigalus  ural^nsis,  Mr. 
Davis ;  5.  if  imulos  moscb^s,  and  6.  Ramon'da  pyraroldica,  Mr.  Skirving; 
7.  Leoira  [?  ]  alpUia,  Mr.  Powdl ;  8.  Galirdta  bicolor, Mr.Sktrving.  Pdarao- 
niums:  l.  DaveydtMnv,  Mrs,  Rathbone ;  2.  Ptiul  Pry,  and  3.  Latif6Uum,  Mr. 
Skirvioe;  4.  Georee  the  Fourth,  Mr. Powdl;  5.  Tricolor,  Mr.  Skirving; 
jS.  Smfthn;  7.  Apollo,  and  8.  Maciinthon,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker.  Hardy : 
Ji» JPtednsa  arborea,  Mr.  Whalley;  2.  Eccreipodupus  sckher,  and  3.  Hy« 
drAngea  hort^sis,  Mr.  Skirvine;  4.  Aiklea  calendulaoea,  Mr.  R.  B.  Yates; 
S,  AxUea  pdntica,  Mr. Smith,  Knowsley ;  a,  CTIex  europae'us,  Mr.  Skirving; 
7.  i/Mum  foxifi^lium,  Mr.  R.  B.  Yates ;  8.  AxMea  coccinea,  Mr.  W^balley. 
.Orange  Trees  :  1.  Mrs.  Cropper ;  2.  H.  B.  Hollinshead.  Lemon  Tree :  Mr. 
Hoskell.  BaskeU  of  Plants :  1 .  Mr.  Skirving ;  8.  Mrs.  E.  Cropper ;  3.  H.  B. 
HoHinsbead,  Esq.  Baskets  of  Cut  Flowers:  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Whalley; 
5.  Mrs.  Ratbbone.  Double  D&hb'a  (Georaba)  spedosa:  1,  2,  3.  and  4.  Mr. 
Pavies,  Peonies  (Cut  Flowers) :  l.  Pavonia,  Mr.  Skirving;  2.  Offidnklis, 
Mr.  Whalley;  3,  Haniilles^  4.  Rubra  Pl^na,  and  5.  Anom^Ua,  Mr.  Skirving. -r 
.Tlufipf.  Premier  Prizes :  1.  Lambert's  Rising  Sun,  Ftemier  Mobile,  Rose 
Uaique>  Triogxiphe  Royal,  Due  de  Savov,  and  Black  Baguet,  Mr.  Leighton ; 
2.  Rose  Unioue,  Furebrand,  Violet  Waller,  Charbonnier  Noir,  Sherwood's 
Roae,  and  Bagjuet,  Mr.  Morris,  Manc^ter;  3.  Count  de  Veigennes, 
Unique,  Cleopatra,  Baguet,  Firebrand,  and  Vestris,  Mr.  Morris,  Manches- 
ler;  4.  (Best  six  bed-flowers)  Alluon,  Unique,  Violet  Triumphant,  Captain 
White,  Bi«uet,  and  Flora,  Mr.I^rke.  Feathered  Bixards:  1.  Fvebcand, 
3fr.  Morris;  2.  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr.  Bruce;  9.  Trafdgar,  Mr.  Appleton; 
4.  Goud  Beaurs,  Mr.  Morris;  5,  Catafalque,  Mr.  Bruce;  6.  Surpaase  Cata- 
falque^ Mr.  Taylor ;  7.  Risia«  Sun,  Mr.  Morris.  Flamed  Bizards :  1.  La 
Caotifinc^  Mr.  Appleton ;  2.  Bailey  de  Holluid,  Mr.  Bruce;  3.  Lustre,  Mr. 
JMorrii;  4.  Beaitt^  Frapnante,  Mr. Leighton;  5.  Flamed  de  Guarel,  Mr. 
Taylor;  6.  OnyKcolea,  Mr.  Btucq;  7*  Smith's  .Alexander,  Mr.  Leighton. 
Feathered  Bjfhloemeii:  1.  Baguette,  Mr.Lctthton;  2.  Soot,  Mr^  Appleton; 
Z*  Bienfiut,  Mr.  Leighton  \  4.  Surpassaot,  Mr.  Morris ;  $,  Rowbottom's  In- 
ixMipanAile,  Mr.  Uairisoa ;  e.Franciscus,  Mx,  Morris ;  7.  Washington,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Flamed  Bybloetpen :  i.  Reine  d'Egypt,.  Mr<  I^ghton.;  2.  Viol^ 
Alexander,  Mr.  Bruoe ;  3.  Princess  Charlotte,  and  4.  Abdalooymus,  Mr. 
Leighton ;  5.  Laura,  Mr.  Bruce ;  6.  Marie  Pitt,  Mr.  Powell ;  7.  Imperatrice, 
Mr.  Leighton.    Feathered  Cherry,  or  Rose :  I.  County  aad  2.  Nile,  Mr. 
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Lfeighton ;  3.  Little,  Mr.  Taylor ;  4. Walworth,  and  5.  Triomnhe  Royal,  Mr. 
Morris;  6.  GratteUe,  Mr.Appleton;  7.  Holden's Rose,  Mr.  Bruce.  Flamed 
Cherry,  or  Rose:  1.  Unique,  Mr.  Morris;  2.  Vesta,  Mr.  lfeighton ;  3.  In- 
comparable, Mr.  Whalley*;  4.  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Leighton;  5.  Rose  Ce- 
rise, Mr.  Bruce ;  6.  Rose  Mintia,  Mr.  I.  Taylor ;  7.  Rose  Domingo,  Mn 
Pyke.  Double  Tulips:  1.  Mr^Appleton ;  2.  Mr.  Whalley ;  Z.  Mr.  Board- 
man;  4.  Mr.  Bruce.  Self,  or  Breeder  Tulips :  1.  Yellow,,  and  2.  Breeds, 
Mr.  I.  M.  Taylor;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Appleton ;  4.  Flag,  Mr. Roby.  Maiden 
Growers.  Best  Feathered  Bizard:  1.  Du<;  de  Savoy,  Mr.  John  Leigh; 
2.  Magnus,  Mr.  Carter.  Best  Flamed  Bizard :  I .  Catafalque,  and  2.  Phoenix, 
John  Leigh.  Best  Feathered  Bybloemen :  1.  Baguette,  John  Leigh;  2,  Seed- 
ling, Mr,  Carter.  Best  Flamed  Bybloemen :  l.  Triumph,  and  2.  Prince  of 
Egypt,  John  Leigh.  Best  Feathered  Cherry,  or  Rose:  1.  Dolittle,  Mr. 
Davis ;  2.  Triumph,  John  Leigh.  Best  Flamed  Cherry,  or  Rose :  1.  Vesta^ 
Mr.  Carter ;  2.  Cerise,  John  Leigh,— Frtn/.  Pine-Apples :  1 .  and  «.  Jamaica, 
Mr.  Powell ;  5.£nville,  Mr.  Comer.  Grapes.  Black  :  l.  and  2.  Hamburgh, 
Mr.Tayleure;  3.  Mr.  Cunningfaaiki.  Wnite:  1.  and  2.  Frontignac,  Mr. 
Cunningham;  3.  Mr.  Smithy  Fulwood  Lodge.  Strawberries:  1.  Mr.  Ro»- 
kell;  2.  Rev.  R.  Guillam ;  3.  Mr.Roskell.  Apples  of  1828 :  1.  and  2.  Mr. 
Roskell ;  5.  Mr.  Isaac  Harrison ;  4.  H.  B.  HoUinsbead,  Esq.  Nuts  of 
1828:  Land  2.  Mr. Whalley.  —  Culimtry  Veeetablet,  Aspart^s:  1.  Mr. 
S.  Woodbouse ;  2.  Mr.  A.  Yates;  3.  Mr. Smith,  Fulwood  Lodge.  Cucum^ 
bers :  1.  and  t.  Mr.  Smith,  Knowlesley ;  5.  T.  Case,  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  Powell. 
Turnips:  1.  Mr.  T.  Walker;  2.  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood  Lodge ;  3.  Mrs. 
Rathbone.  Lettuces :  1 .  Mr.  Davis ;  2.  W.  Earie,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  T.  Walker. 
Mushrooms:  i.  W.Earle,Esq.;  2.  H.  B.  HolKnshead,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.Ros- 
kell. Peas:  1,  2.  and  3.  Mrs.  Rathbone ;  4.  W.  Earle,  Esq.  Beans: 
] .  T.  Case,  Esq.  French  Beans :  1 .  T.  Case,  Esq. ;  S.  Mr.  Smith,  KnowT^ 
ley;  3.  Mr.  Tavleure;  4.  Mr.  Smith,  Knowlesley.  Cauliflowers:  1.  Mrs. 
Rathbone;  2.  Mr.  Preston ;  3.  Mrs. Rathbone. 

Exira-Pritti.  Cabbage,  Mrs.  Rathbone  and  Mrs.  Cropper.  Rhii* 
barb,  Mr.  H.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Whalley.  Persian  Lilac,  Mr.  R.  B.  Yates. 
BaskeU  of  Plants,  W.  Earie,  Esq.,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Dobson, 
Mr.  O.  Heywortfa,  Mrs.  Rathbone,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Pyke,  Mr.  Skh^ng, 
Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Horshdl,  Mr.  Hadwen,  Mr.  Whalley,  md  Mr.  Tudor. 
F^ehsui  gr&cilis  (green-houseX  Mr.  Skirving  and  Mrs.  Cropper.  Ix6ra 
cocdnea  (stove),  H.  B.  HoDlnshead,  Esq.  Justicia  bfoolor  (s«9ve),  Mr, 
HoirsiiilL    {Liverpool  Cknfmdey  May  30.) 

Tke  AthUm  wtder  Lyme  Fhral  Sodefy  held  tkeir  Second  Meeting  on 
June  29. ;  and 

The  Stodkport  Fhml  Society  held  their  First  Meeting  <m  June  30.  Both 
Meetings  were  numerously  and  most  respectably  attmled.  {MtmekeHef 
Courier^  July  4.) 

BoUon  Floral  and  Horticullural  Soeieiy. — The  Third  Meetine  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  on  July  1.,  at  the  large  room  in  the  Commercial  Inn,  for  the 
exhibition  ofpinks,  ranunculuses,  stpve,  green-house^  and  herbaceous  plants, 
fruits,  &c.  On  account  of  the  excessive  wetness  of  the  weather,  the  coni«> 
pany  was  not  so  numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  but  the  Show  itself  was 
peculiarly  worthy  of  admiration.  The  ericas  of  Roger  Holland,  Esq.,  at- 
tracted much  notice,  and  deservedly,  as  they  were  truly  superb  and  unique. 
The  following  are  amongst  the  principal  pnzes  obtuned :  — 

PlanU,  l^ove:  1.  Erythrlna  crista  g^li,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.;  2.  U6ya 
camdsa,  W.  Grey,,Esq. ;  3.  Gardenia  rBdlcan8,.E.  Silvester,  Esq.    Greets- 


house :  1.  Cl^thra  arborea,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Eso. ;  2.  Polfgala  cordi. 
Blia,  W.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  3.  Calceolaria  r^sa,  R.  Holland,  Esq.  Herl^ 
ceous  :  1.  Delphinium  grandifldrum,  R.  Holland,  Esq. ;  2.  Pseonta  alba 
WhitlMt,  Mr.  Jaaoes  Rushton.  Hardy :  1.  Kalmia  angustifoUa,'  E.  Ash- 
worth,  Esq.;  2.  /Rhododendron  pdnticum,  R.  Holland,  E&q.;  3.  Azklca 
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Ubk,  Joteph  Ridgwi^,  Em.  Oeraainnn:  l.  Victory,  and  9.LadTDf  the 
Lake,  R.  Holland,  &<).  Erica,  R.  Holland,  Esq.  — 1^m&.  I^ne.  W. 
Hulton,  Esq.,  Jbeeph  Ridsway,  Esq.  Grapes,  E.  Ashwortb,  Esq.  Melon, 
Joseph  Ridgway,  Esq.  Cherries,  E.'  Ashworth,  Esq.  Strawberries,  W. 
Hulton,  Esq.,  James  Cross,  Esq.  Gooseberries,  Mr.  Matthew  Gaskell.  — :• 
CMuuy  Vegetaiki,  Cucumbers,  James  pnoss,  Esq.  Cauliflowers,  Mr. 
Jos.  Taylor.    Lettuce,  Miss  Pilkington. 

JSjeirm-PriMts.  Lhdnm  iltius,  Jos.  Ridgway,  .Eso.  Cueuiliber,  E.  AaL- 
worth,  Esq.  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  Carrots,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  .Spinach^ 
R.  Rawson,  Esq.  Onions,  A.  Knowles,  Escj.  Cal&thea  [?.sp.l  Gladiolus 
cardinklis,  and  Mardnta  sebrina,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Esa.  Passindra,  E.  Sil- 
Tester,  Esq.  Thunb^rgia  [?  sp.l  and  Bccremoc4rpus  scaber,  Roger  Holland, 
Esq.  Oombr^tum  purpikreum,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Best  Basket  of  Flowers, 
E.  Ashworth,  Esq.    (Manchester  Conner,  July  4.^ 

BoUom  Floral  and  HoriicuUural  Society,  —  Tne  Second^  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  for  the  season,  was  held  on  May  89.  The  exhibition  (n*  tulipsi 
store,  green4iouse»  and  herbaceous  plants,  fruit,  ftc,  was  excellent ;  and  the 
very  tasteivl  manner  in  which  they  were  staeed,  gave  the  room  a  very 
pleasing  eiftct.  The  company  who  attended  consisted  of  nearly  all  the 
b«uity  and  fashion  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  Bolton  old  band 
was  in  attendance,  as.  usual,  and  performed  several  interesting  airs,  in  very 
creditable  style.  Prom  the  extensive  and  increasing  patronage  bestowed 
tnpon  this  Society,  we  anticipate  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  we  received  the  list  of  the  prizes,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  adjudged,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  insert  only  the  names  of  those  who  gained  the  first  in  each  class : 

PlantM.  Stove,  Mi^sa  cocc(nea,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Esq.  Green-house, 
,Calceolk|ia  rugosa,  R.  Holland,  Esq.  Herbaceous,  ^edum  dlbum,  Joseph 
Ridgway,  Esq.  Hardy,  2>4phne  ciedrum,  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  Geranium, 
the  best  Triomphe  de  Flora,  R.  Holland,  Esq.  Et\c%.  tubiflora,  R.  Hol- 
land, Esq. —  Tmpt.  Best  pan  (as  in  each,  class),  and  best  Tulip,  Groud 
Beaurs,  Mr.  James  Tomlinson.  Feathered  Bisard,  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr. 
iJames  Rushton.  Feathered  Bybloemen,  Bienfiiit,  Mr.  Richard  Greenbalgh. 
Feathered  Rose,  Comte  de  Vergenhes,  R.  HolUnd,  £)sq. .  Flamed  Bizard, 
Incomparable  Bizard,  Mr.  William  Crossley.  Flamed  Bybloemen,  Atlas, 
Mr.  James  Rushton.  Flamed  Rose,  Rose  Unioue,  Mr.  Wm.  Crompton. 
Self:  Yellow,  Mr.  Richard  Greenbalgh.  Breeder,  Isabella  of  Cherries, 
Mr.  Henry  Pickering.  Double,  Crown  Imperial,  Mr.  Richard  Greenbalgh. 
'-^FrviL  Pine,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Esq.  Grapes,  James  Cross,  Esq.  Straw- 
berries, J.  Ridgway,  Esq.  —  CtJmary  Vegetables.  JE^curabers,  E.  Ash- 
worth, Esq.    Lettuce,  Miss  Pilkington.    {Bolton  Ckron,,  May  90.) 

DxvoMsniRE. 

7%e  Devon  and  Exeter  HorticuUural  Society  is  now  regularly  organised, 
•nd  we  have  just  received  a  printed  copy  of'  their  rules  and  regulations. 
*  The  objects  of  the  Society  will  be,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  botany, 
and  to  encourage  usefiil  and  ornamental  horticulture  in  the  south-west  of 
England.'*  Meetings  and  exhibitions  are  to  be  held,  a  library  formed,  and,  if 
practicable,  a  botanical  and  experimental  garden  established.  The  ordinary 
members  are  of  two  classes,  wiio  pay  yeariy  Sii.,  and  lOs.  6d.  respectively; 
payments  made  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of  January  each  vear  —  a  wise  reau- 
lation;  and  donors  of  95/.,  and  subscribers  of  2/.  St.  and  upwards,  annually, 
riiall  l)e  perpetaal  sMinbers  and  committee-men.  The  following  is  also  an 
excellent  regulation : — **  As  the  property  and  advantages  of  tne  Societv 
increase,,  no  new  members  [except  practical  gardenersl  shall  be  acfmitted^ 
without  the  payment  of  a  premium  on  admission,  in  aadition  to  their  sub- 
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scriptioB ;  the  amouDt  of  such  prcniiom  to  he  fixed,  flpom  time  to  time,  fay 
the  Aiiiiual  Meetine.*'  The  Hst  of  officen  and  of  the  committee  for  the 
present  year  is  hi^Iy  re^)ectable;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  every  man 
who.  has  a- stake  in  the  scmI,  within  thirty  miles  of  Exeter,  will  soon  connect 
himself  with  tfab  Institution,  which  do^  credit  to  those  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  set  it  agoing;  and  of  these,  we  know  Mr.  Veitch  has  been  very 
active,  and  will  soon  produce  an  impresnon  on  its  field  of  exertions. 

The  management  Of  this  Exhibition  was  entmsted  to  a  committee,  who 
emploved  an  experienced  gardener  to  attend,  iu  order  to  receive  and 
unpack  the  articles  intend^  to  be  exhibited,  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
them  while  they  remained,  and  to  repack  and  deliver  such  as  were  returned 
to  the  contributors.    The  following  are  the  prizes  which  were  awarded :  — - 

Plants.  Best  bouquet  of  hardy  annuals,  six  best  tender  annuals,  were 
exhibited  in  pots,  six  best  specimens  of  hardy  perennials,  six  best  specimens 
of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  best  bulbous-rooted  tender  exotic,  and  best  tender 
exotic  of  any  other  kind,  1/.  U.  each;  •*-  Flowers.  Best  six  roses  of  sorts,  in  a 
bouquet,  best  six  (ndicaodor^ta  and  Noisette  roiies,  in  a  bouquet,  iL  Ix.each. 
Best  three  climbjng  roses,  in  a  bouquet,  \0i,  6d.  Three  best  bizard  car- 
nations of  sorts,  1/.  U, ,  three  second  best,  1 5s.  Three  best  flake  carnations 
of  sorts,  1/.  If. ;  three  second  best,  15c.  Best  seedling  bizard  carnation  of 
the  exhibitor's  own  growth,  and  not  before  exhibited,  U,  u. ;  second  best, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  I5s.  Best  and  second  best  seedling  flake 
carnations,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  iSs.  Best  bouquet  of  carnations, 
15s.  The  three  best  picotees  of  sorts,  l/.  U. ;  three  second  best,  iSs.  Best 
seedling  picotee  of  the  exhibitor's  own  growth,  and  not  before  exhibited, 
1/.  Is.;  second  best^  stit^ct  to  the  same  conditions,  IBs,  Best  bouquet 
of  picotees,  and  six  best  pinks  of  sorts,  I5f.  each.  —  Fruit.  For  the 
best  pine-apple,  and  best  bunch  of  grapes,  2/.  8f .  each.  Best  melon, 
best  specimen  of  the  Citrus  tribe  raised  without  fire  or  dung-heat,  best 
'dish  of  six  apricots,  best  dish  of  six  peaches,  be^t  dish  of  six  nectarines, 
best  dish  of  six  plums,  and  best  dish  of  cherries,  not  less  than  l  lb.  wei^h^ 
1/.  If.  each.  Six  heaviest  gooseberries,  best  flavoured  dish  of  gooseberries, 
best  dish  of  raspberries,  b«t  dish  of  apples  of  any  sort,  and  best  dish  of 
pears  of  any  sort,  lOf .  6d,  each.  —  CuSnaiy  Vegetabtes  :  Four  best  speci* 
mens  of  culinary  vegetables  of  any  kind,  \L  \s.  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  committee  were  authorised  to  award  the  sum 
often  guineas,  in  such  proportions  as  they  should  think  proper,  to  such  other 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  not  having  gained  prizes,  as  they  should  con* 
flder  deserving  o£  reward.    {^FreemarCs  Exeter  Ffymg  Post,  June  11.) 


Art.  IX.     Biography, 

na  late  WiUuttn  Smith. —  Scothind  has  long  been  distinguished  for  pro- 
ducing superior  practical  gardeners;  but  comparatively  few  of  these  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  botanists.  The  meritorious  voung  man  whose 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article,  seemed  destined  to  excel  in  both 
diaracters.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  heiid  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  and  well  known  in  his  profession.  He  nad  the  advantage  of 
asflsting  his  father  in  new-modelling  the  extensive  garden  at  Hopetoun 
House,  and  in  forming  the  collection  of  plants  there.  The  subseauent  patt 
of  his  hisCofy  we  shall  quote  from  a  letter  (now  before  us)  from  Mr.  Sabine^ 
secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  addressed  to  Mr.  NeilC 
secretary  of  the  sister  institution  in  Edinburgh.  **  William  Smith  came  to 
us  in  May,  18S5.     In  April  of  the  following  year,  he  was  made  under- 
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gudeoet  (jL  e,  forcmw);  and  at  the  liine  of  hit  death,  which  hanpeoed  on 
the  l5Ch  of  November  1838,  i»ben  he  was  only  in  his  25th  year,  he  had  the 
entire  charge  of  our  Arboretum  and  Expertmeatal  Ghm  Houses.  His  skill, 
""  (enoe,  £«xmtion,  and  maaaers,  were  all  the  best.  He  had  the  rmrd 
^ood  will  of  all  his  companions,  and  the  esteem  and  respect^  of  hia 
superiors.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  not  only  have  acquired  credit  as  a 
practical  gardener  and  botanist,  but  would  have  macfe  a  %ure  by  hia 
writiqgB.  He  printed  two  papers  in  our  TWasacliofw;  one  on  pend^t 
trellises,  and  tne  other  on  dahlias.  He  had  another  paper  on  dahlias 
nearly  ready;  as  well  as  a  monograph  on  the  genus  C^damen.  The  British 
floses  had  enga^  his  attention,  and  I  shall  probably  have  to  publish  some 
new  iMtive  species,  distinpiished  by  himself.  Exclusive  of  all  these,  he  bad 
collected  obiervations  on  several  of  the  ornamental  genen^  as  Psednto, 
Fuchjto,  Calceolluia,  and  Yucca.*' — This  is  hig^^ praise : .it  is  praise  from 
the  first  authority  on  such  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  spontaneous 
testimony  of  an  honourable  mind  to  modest  merit.  It  may  be  right  to 
ex|)lain  that  the  Arboretum,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  gar^n  at 
Qiiswick,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  or  most  varied  in  Europe,  and  re<|uir^  in 
the  supmotendent,  among  other  qualifications,  very  acute  botanical  dis- 
crimination ;  that  the  chai^  of  the  experimental  hot4iotises  of  that  estah* 
lishment  implies  axtensive  trust  and  responsibility;  and  that  the  genus 
JKosa,  which  Mr.  Smith  was.em^Hsed  in  illustrating^  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  and  difficult  of  our  native  genera.  {SooUman,  Dec.  31.)  [The 
above  appeared  during  our  absence  on  the  Continent,  and  we  regret 
eKtremeiy  that  though  more  than  one  codwpondent  have  sent  us  conies  of 
the  newspaper  in  addition  to  our  own  copy  which  we  receive  regularly,  we 
have  hitherto,  from  preM  of  matter,  been  prevented  from  giving  it  insertion. 
Having  frequently  seen  and  convened  with  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  his  gnolkt  merit^and  we  wcerely 
hunent  his  loss; — Qmd.] 


Art.  X,     Obituary. 


Died,  oa  the  30th  of  hfay  last,  «t  his  fiither^s  house  near  Thame,  Ox- 
fordshire, i^ed  94,  Mr,  JF^mtteit  Channer,  late  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas 
Le  Breton,  chief  magistrate  in  the  Island  dj^my. 

Distinguished.  prof<essianal  abilities,  joined  to  a  highly  cultivated  under** 
standing,  rendered  this  young  man,  while  living,  an  object  of  ^e  greatest 
promise  and  deepest  interest.  Characterised  by  virtues  and  a  superiority  of 
demeanour  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  sphere  he  occupied,  he  attracted  the 
regard  and  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  attention  shown  him  by 
his  dutinsuished  employer  during  his  illness,  an4  the  anxious  efforts  ex- 
erted for  his  recovery,  confer  the  highest  honour  upon  the  heart  and  dis- 
position of  that  ^ntleroan ;  and,  on  Uie  part  of  hu  a£9icted  servant,  wot  felt 
as  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  approbation.  Fin^g  his  mortal  career 
inevitably  a^ut  to  teraiioate,.  this  amiable  young  man  expressed  ^  wish  to 
return  to  his  paternal  borne;  where  tie  awaited  and  eventually  met  the 
stroke  of  fate,  with  the  calmest '  feelings  .^f  resignation  and  fmrtitude; 
feelines  acquired  by  the  habitual  cultivation  of  a  proper  sense  of  reiigioq, 
and  the  possession  of  a  conscience  not  oppressed  with  the  gloomy  memento 
of  moral  turpitude  or  cpmpUcated  wickedness —  }V,    Jen^^  Jmu,  1829. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germani/y  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  CoMDUCTOiu 

{Continued  from  p.  378.) 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Bouen^  September  S.  —  This  gar- 
den occupies  something  less  than  two  acres,  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall ;  it  is  entered  from  the  south,  whence  a  range  of 

frlass  meets  the  eye  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  always  a 
ortunate  circumstance  in  a  garden  containing  hot-houses ;  and 
its  absence  is  to  be  lamented  in  the  Liverpool  botanic  garden, 
and  in  those  of  Kew  and  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
which  we  enter  behind  the  hot-houses ;  and  in  the  Paris  gar- 
den, where  we  enter  at  one  side  of  them.  The  director  of 
the  Rouen  garden,  M.  Dubreuil,  has  also  the  care  of  the 
public  gardens  and  avenues:    he  is  a  man  of  science  and 

feneral  information,  and  possesses  a  good  library  and  her- 
arium.  His  son,  who  is  fond  of  every  branch  of  natural 
history,  and  has  made  a  considerable  collection  of  butterflies 
and  other  insects,  is  a  studious  and  very  industrious  youth, 
and  will  be  sent  to  England  to  complete  his  education  as  a 
nurseryman.  What  gratified  us  particularly  in  this  garden 
was  to  find  Madame  Dubreuil  fond  of  plants ;  she  took  a 
part  in  our  conversation  on  the  subject,  and  in  walking  through 
the  garden  with  us  one  day,  when  M.  Dubreuil  was  not 
there,  evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the  Na- 
tural System,  by  naming  to  us  the  order  to  which  a  certain 
plant  belonged,  of  which  she  did  not  recollect  the  name. 
This  is  one  grand  use  of  the  Natural  System;  we  are  less 
Vol.  V. —  No.  22.  k  k 
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likely  to  firoet  the  name  of  a  genos  than  that  of  a  species, 
of  a  tribe  than  of  a  genus,  of  an  order  than  of  a  tribe,  of 
one  of  the  grand  sobai?isions  dian  of  an  order,  and  every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Natural  System  can  tell  at 
siffbt  whether  a  plant  belonirs  to  Monocotyledoneae,  Dicotyle- 
dmeae,  or  Acotyleddneie.  This  b  what  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Linnean  classification,  and  hence  the  importance  of  assembling, 
in  private  flower-ffardens,^rpes  of  all  the  natural  orders  and 
tribes  of  hardy  plants.  This  (see  VbL  IL  p.  309.)  ought  to 
be  done  by  every  gentleman  who  can  afford  to  have  a  pleasure- 
ground  or  a  flower-garden. 

The  arboretum  m  this  garden  forms  a  narrow  circum- 
ferential belt,  but  does  not  contain  many  fine  specimens.  The 
interior  of  the  garden  is  laid  out  in  beds,  and  planted  with 
herbaceous  plants  and  trees,  with  vacancies  for  house-plants  ; 
so  diat  in  summer,  when  these  last  are  set  out  in  their  places, 
almost  every  order  of  the  Jussieuean  system  is  exemplified. 
The  names  of  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  are 
painted  bUick,  on  iron  plates  painted  white ;  to  these  plates 
iron  rods  are  riveted,  of  four  difierent  lengths  according  to 
the  four  divisions  of  class,  order,  genus,  and  species.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  that  we  saw  among  the  trees  was 
a  standard  silk  tree  (Acacia  Julibrissin)  20  ft.  high,  and  finely 
in  flower.  The  hybrid  lilac,  Si/ringa  ■  chinensis  var.  rotho- 
mag^nsis,  was  raised  in  this  garden  by  M.  Varin,  M.  DubreuiPs 

1)redecessor«  M.  Marquis,  the  professor  of  botany,  gives 
ectures  in  the  green-house  here  from  May  till  August,  three 
dmes  a  week,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evenings,  and  herbori- 
sations  in  the  surrounding  country  every  Thursday. 

T^e  principal  Public  Garden  of  Rouen  adjoins  the  church  of 
St.  Ouen  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  only  contains  an  acre 
or  two ;  but  it  has  been  laid  out  with  care,  and,  as  far  as  there 
is  room,  is  planted  with  the  rarest  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowei*s 
to  be  purchased  in  Rouen.  We  observed  Magnolia  grandi- 
fl6ra,  consplcua,  glaiica,  tripdtala,  and  acuminata;  rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas,  kalmias,  &c.  There  is  a  small  green- 
house placed  against  the  church,  in  which  are  kept  geraniums, 
georginas,  and  other  green-house  or  half-hardy  plants,  which 
are  turned  out  in  the  borders  and  in  the  groups,  during  sum- 
mer, along  with  balsams  and  other  articles  raised  in  hot  dung. 
The  whole  of  this  garden,  and  all  these  fine  plants  and 
.  flowers,  at  this  time  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  are  open  the 
whole  day  to  every  part  of  tne  public.  On  the  seats  we  ob- 
served well-dressed  people,  servants  and  children,  boys  and 
girls,  old  men  and  women,  and  beggars  and  their  children. 
No  one  touched  any  thing.     In  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
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in  the  most  ornamental  part  of  the  garden,  are  a  basin  and 
fountain,  with  water-lilies,  flowering-rush,  sagittarias,  &c.,  and 
pold  fish;  and  around  them  was  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
m  pots.  Near  this  are  a  parterre  of  roses  and  other  flowers, 
and  a  sun-dial,  miridien  d  ditonatiofiy  for  indicating  midday 
by  the  firing  of  a  small  cannon,  the  gunpowder  being  ignited 
by  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays.  We  have  already 
observed  that  all  the  public  gardens  are  under  the  direction 
of  M.  DubreuiL  The  planting  and  hi^h  order  and  keeping 
of  this  one  does  him  the  greatest  cremt ;  its  being  open  to 
all  manner  of  persons,  at  all  times,  afforded  us  the  highest 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Pugk's  Fillaj  Sept  2.  — This  is  the  first  suburban 
residence  at  which  we  called.  It  is  situated  in  a  street,  con- 
tains about  1^  acres  of  flat  surface  without  distant  prospect, 
is  not  badly  laid  out,  and  is  tolerably  well  kept.  Near  the 
entrance  a  short  avenue,  terminating  in  a  painted  landscape, 
at  once  characterises  it  as  French.  The  principal  feature  is 
a  collection  of  large  orange  trees,  some  of  them  with  their 
boxes  above  17ft.  high,  and  it  is  estimated,  that  they  must 
be  at  least  several  centuries  old,  since  the  fathers  of  old  per- 
sons still  alive  recollected  that  in  their  youth  the  trees  were 
much  of  the  same  size  as  they  are  at  present.  There  are  a 
hundred  of  these  venerable  and  beautiful  trees,  set  out  at 
regular  distances,  in  a  square  hedged  enclosure  laid  with 
gravel.  In  winter  the  trees  are  kept  in  a  barn-like  building, 
85  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  high,  with  a  few  sm^l 
windows,  and  a  large  carriage-entrance  in  one  end.  They 
are  taken  out  and  in  by  Vallet's  diable  (p.  S??*)*  with  one 
horse  and  three^men ;  and  each  box,  which  is  4  ft.  square,  out- 
side measure,  is  with  this  power  lifted  up  or  set  down  in 
exactly  two  minutes.  Two  men  will  work  the  machine,  but 
not  so  well  as  three ;  and  four  render  the  work  so  perfect  in 
point  of  rapidity,  that  the  whole  of  these  100  heavy  boxes 
may  be  taken  in  or  out  in  one  day.  The  materials  of  the 
boxes  are  oak  or  chestnut,  which,  when  well  painted,  last  85 
years.  These  100  trees,  in  1828,  produced  1400  lbs.  of  blos- 
soms, which  sell,  on  an  average  of  years,  at  Sjr.  per  lb.,  to 
the  apothecaries  and  confectioners,  and  to  private  families  who 
dbtil  their  own  orange-water.  This  sum  of  4200^.  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  something  more  than  the  expense  of  keeping 
these  trees,  a  circumstance  which  will  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  orange  trees  in  France.  There  is  a  small  green-house, 
the  sashes  glassed  witli  panes  cut  curvilinearly  at  one  end,  and 
square  at  the  other ;  a  bad  plan,  which  causes  a  black  seg- 
ment of  dirt,  and  a  fracture  up  the  middle  of  each  pane. 
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Among  the  plants  we  observed  a  large  brugmansia  in  flower, 
some  good  specimens  of  the  more  common  Australian  shrubs, 
and  cuttings  of-A^ferium  striking  root  in  phials  of  water.  There 
is  a  small  lawn  containing  one  or  two  round  clumps,  and  a 
circuitous  walk,  sanded  and  rolled,  but  not  many  exotic 
shrubs.  The  kitchen-garden  occupies  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  territory,  and  is  very  well  cropped.  Along  the  tops  of 
the  walls  a  horizontal  vine-shoot  is  trained  and  spurred  in ; 
the  crop  was  abundant  and  the  Muscadines  beginning  to 
ripen.  By  far  too  many  of  the  leaves  were  stripped  off; 
those  left  on  were  full  of  holes,  which  the  gardener,  Jean 
Picot,  told  us  were  the  efiects  of  a  hail-storm.  This  good 
man's  hobby  was  the  georgina,  of  which  he  had  raised  some 
new  sorts :    his  crops  showed  him  to  be  a  good  empirical 

Eractitioner ;  but,  as  far  as  we  conversed  with  hini,  he  scarcely 
new  any  thing  of  the  science  of  his  art 
T7ie  Villa  of  the  Abbe  Gossier  is  in  the  Rue  du  Nord.  The 
situation  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Rouen;  and  from  a  pavilion 
on  the  top  of  the  house  are  seen  the  whole  of  the  town,  and 
an  extensive  reach  of  the  river.  The  garden  contains  above 
an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  somewhat  varied  in  sur- 
face by  Nature,  but  much  more  so  by  the  art  and  taste  of  the 
Abb^.  Before  the  principal  front  of  the  house  is  a  small 
lawn  bordered  by  groups  of  trees,  which  completely  shuts  out 
Rouen,  and  forms  a  varied  outline  to  the  sky  and  the  distance. 
All  except  this  lawn  is  in  the  artificial  style  suited  to  a 
walled  garden,  and  consists  of  terraced  slopes,  espaliers, 
hedges,  dwarfs,  vines,  shrubs,  fanciful  little  railings,  and  a 
line  of  posts  and  chains.  Among  the  crops  we  observed 
large  and  excellent  alpine  strawberries,  of  the  sort  which 
produces  no  runners,  the  space  between  the  plants  being 
covered  with  rye  straw :  the  Abb^  propagates  them  by  divi- 
sion, for  the  reasons  given  by  M .  Racine  for  propagating  by 
runners  (p.  124.),  and  sometimes  also  by  seeds;  at  all  events 
the  plantation  is  renewed  once  a  year.  The  Abb^  informed 
us  that  no  sea-kale  was  grown  about  Rouen,  but  we  have  since 
sent  him  abundance  of  seeds,  and  he  may  at  any  time  pro- 
cure both  seeds  and  plants  from  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris.  There 
is  an  orangery ;  and  amongst  a  variety  of  curious  contrivances 
about  the  house,  is  a  painting  of  a  portiere  and  a  watch-dog, 
which  is  calculated  to  surprise  one  on  entering  from  the  street, 
and  whici),  we  believe,  we  were  told  was  intended  to  startle 
strangers  and  beggars. 

The  Abb^  is  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  here, 
and  is  very  anxious  for  the  progress  of  the  art  in  this  part 
of  the  country.     We  were  amused  at  the  account  he  gave  us 
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of  some  British  gentlemen  of  high  agricultural  character^ 
who  had  solicited  to  become  members  of  the  Rouen  Society, 
and  promised  to  become  regular  correspondents,  but  who  have 
never  said  or  done  any  thing  for  the  Society  since.  We  were 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  Abba's  statement;  for  who  in  Eng- 
land, that  is  not  independent,  can  afibrd  to  love  any  art  or 
science  purely  for  its  own  sake  ?  The  Abb^  informed  us  that 
the  Rouen  Society  had  for  a  number  of  years  past  been  per- 
suading the  farmers  to  leave  off  naked  fallows, , as  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  but  they  now  found 
that  those  who  took  their  advice  had  rendered  their  land  so 
foul,  that  half  the  crop  produced  was  weeds,  and  the  Society 
were  at  present  recommending  fallows  again.  The  Abbe  Gos- 
sier  has  been  some  time  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  is  an 
intelligent,  liberal,  and  most  amiable  man,  worthy  of  the  ease 
and  elegance  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  that  which  alone  seems 
wanting  to  complete  his  happiness.  We  are  happy  to  have 
formed  so  interesting  an  acquaintance  in  a  part  of  France 
which  we  so  much  admire,  and  which,  if  we  ever  leave  Eng- 
land, will  be  the  place  of  our  retirement  We  are  obliged  by 
the  honour  he  has  done  us  in  procuring  our  election  as  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Rouen  Agricultural  Society ;  and 
if*  we  do  not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  Society  any  better 
than  other  British  members,  we  at  any  rate  did  not  solicit  the 
honour,  and,  on  receiving  it,  made  no  promises. 

A  small  Villa  near  Quevilly.  —  The  grounds,  which  are  but 
little  varied,  may  contain  30  or  40  acres ;  the  house  is  a  part 
of  a  large  chdteau;  and  the  general  impression  of  the  whole 
is,  that  of  a  deserted  and  neglected  residence,  on  a  site  capable 
of  being  made  something.  An  Englishman  who  has  not  left 
his  own  country  cannot  form  an  idea  of  such  apparent  wretch- 
edness as  these  grounds  present ;  and  yet  the  proprietor  was 
said  to  be  a  man  of  wealth,  and  he  must  have  known  what 
comfort  is,  for  there  is  a  newly-formed  and  well-stocked 
kitchen-garden.  This  kitchen-garden  was  laid  out  by  M. 
Prevost  (p.  372.),  and  contains  examples  of  his  mode  of 
training  peach  trees  a  la  Forsyth ;  i.  e.  allowing  the  shoot 
from  the  bud  to  form  a  main  stem,  and  laying  in  the  laterals 
horizontally,  or  at  a  very  large  angle.  The  tree  is  thus  never 
cut  at  all.  It  soon  rises  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  bears  fruit ; 
but  it  seldom  fills  the  wall  regularly,  and,  when  any  branch 
dies,  it  is  not  so  easily  filled  up  as  by  the  fan  method  of 
training,  which,  even  for  an  easy  method,  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  is  but  justice  to  M.  Prevost,  however,  to  state  that 
he  wishes  the  trees  to  be  cut  so  as  in  the  end  to  present  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  apricot  tree  (£.  of  G.  p.  720. 
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fig.  493.) ;  but,  judging  from  appearances  in  this  garden,  the 
desired  result  is  not  very  likely  to  be  attained.  The  walls, 
which  were  of  rubble  stone,  were  covered  with  a  wooden 
trellis,  and  to  this  the  shoots  of  the  trees  were  tied  with 
withered  rushes;  but  the  gardener  here  seenied  to  have  no 
idea  of  filling  every  part  of  the  wall  with  shoots.  In  short, 
in  this  operation,  as  in  most  others,  an  English  gardener  has 
nothing  to  learn,  in  exactness  and  neatness,  from  his  brethr^i 
in  France.  This  garden  was  very  neatly  laid  out;  the  walks 
edged  with  box,  and  .covered  with  granite  pounded  to  about 
the  size  of  peas;  the  borders  planted  with  dwarfs,  except 
in  the  angles  formed  by  the  turnings  and  intersections,  where 
a  tree  trained  en  pyramids  was  planted.  In  the  compartments 
we  observed  beds  and  rows  of  Perfumed  Cherry  (Cerasus 
Mahdleb  Mil.,  bois  de  St,  Lucie^  Fr.),  which  were  intended  for 
forming  plantations  of  coppice,  that  wood  being  highly  prized 
for  fuel  on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour.  The  stems  of 
some  apricot  trees  from  which  the  gum  had  issued  were 
covered  with  what  seemed  to  be  pitch,  and  thatched  with 
wh^t  straw  to  exclude  the  influence  of  the  sun.  On  the 
whole,  the  garden  was  in  good  order,  and  is  the  only  part  of 
the  residence  that  we  can  recall  to  mind  with  any  satisfaction. 
The  gardener,  Claudel  le  Coint,  is  a  good-humoured  man, 
walks  in  sabots  when  in  his  garden,  but  puts  on  shoes  when 
he  goes  to  Rouen ;  reads,  occasionally,  gardening  books  as 
well  asf  chansons  a  boire^  and  says  he  can  write  comme  ilfaut. 

In  our  next  we  shall  notice  the  other  country  seats  which 
we  visited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen* 
(!rohe  continued.) 


Art.  II.  Some  Account  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  Im* 
provements  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  and  Forcing-Department  at 
Syon.     By  the  Conductor. 

The  improvements  in  these  gardens,  as  we  have  formerly 
observed  (Vol.  I.  p.  349.  and  II.  p.  107.),  were  commenced  in 
April,  1826,  by  the  construction  of  a  boundary  wall  along  the 
public  lane  from  Brentford  to  Isleworth  (Jg.  99.  a  a),  the  erec- 
tion of  an  excellent  house  for  the  gardener  (&),  and  the  general 
reformation  of  the  surface  and  walks  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
The  ground  within  the  walls  contains  between  three  and  four 
acres,  a  quantity  which  may  appear  rather  small  for  so  large  a 
family ;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Dukeof  Northumber- 
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land's  residence  at  Syon  is  but  for  a  short  period  of  the  year. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  too  small  a  garden,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  gardener,  i%  the  obligation  it  imposes  on  him  of 
growing  vegetables  on  the  fruit-tree  borders,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  trees  never  do  much  good.  By  a  reference  to  the  plan 


jo^ 


j**y^ 


there  will  be  observed  the  situation  of  the  range  of  forcing-houses 
{cd),  of  the  pits  {ee)^  melon  ground  {/')p  and  asparagus  beds 
\g).  The  pits  are  reinarkalMy  complete,  and  we  shall,  on  a 
future,  occasion,  give  detailed  plans  and  sections  of  them  as 
models    for  imitation.      The  melon  ground  is  very  small, 
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but  as  that  has  not  yet  undergone  any  alteration,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  eventually  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  other  departments.  The  asparagus  and  sea-kale  beds 
are  cased  with  pigeon-hole  brick  walls,  which  admit  linings 
of  dung  or  leaves  2^-ft.  wide  between,  so  that  a  crop  is  ob- 
tained every  year  with  less  trouble  and  expense,  and  of  a 
better  quality,  than  by  any  other  method.  These  beds  are 
very  complete,  and  the  pigeon-hole  walls,  which  sometimes 
give  way  when  not  carefully  treated,  have  a  coping  of  cast- 
iron,  which  coping,  having  two  depending  sides,  holds  the 
upper  course  of  bricks  firmly  in  its  place,  and  these  retain  all 
which  are  below.  We  do  not  know  who  invented  this  mode 
of  forcing  in  brick  beds,  but  we  consider  it  by  far  the  best  for 
main  forced  crops  of  sea-kale  and  asparagus ;  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  it  might  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to  forcing 
potatoes,  radishes,  lettuces,  turnips,  carrots,  cauliflowers,  peas, 
and  many  other  kitchen  crops ;  some  of  which  might  require 
to  be  covered  with  glass  frames,  or  with  hoops  and  mats,  or, 
as  at  Britton  Hall,  with  wickerwork. 

The  whole  of  the  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  forcing-range 
and  back  sheds,  and  from  all  the  pits,  is  conducted  by  pipes 
to  a  cast-iron  tank  (h)  containing  20,000  gallons,  out  of  which 
are  supplied  a  water-cistern  in  every  house,  and  also  a  steam- 
boiler,  whicli  is  used  in  the  forcing-houses  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  vapour  at  pleasure  in  any  of  the  divisions.  We 
consider  this  reservoir  of  rain-water  of  great  Importance  for 
successful  forcing,  and  the  growth  of  plants  generally ;  no 
water  whatever  being  found  equal  to  that  produced  in  tlie 
atmosphere,  and  the  water  of  several  subsoils  being  found 
injurious  to  vegetation,  especially  to  heaths  and  other  Cape 
and  New  Holland  plants.  For  watering  in  the  open  air,  the 
water  is  drawn  from  this  tank  by  a  pump  (i).  There  is  also  a 
pump  (k)  of  common  underground  water,  for  the  purposes  of 
cleaning,  in  the  back  sheds  and  other  places;  a  degree  of 
cleanliness  being  maintained,  of  which  we  have  already  (Vol. 
IL  p.  108.)  pointed  out  the  advantages.  The  whole  of  the  pit 
and  frame  department  is  enclosed  with  box  hedges  about  2^  ft. 
high,  kept  neatly  clipped  {III);  and  their  effect,  at  all  seasons, 
is  particularly  handsome,  rendering  this  part  of  the  garden  as 
neat,  and  even  as  ornamental,  as  the  part  in  front  of  the  forc- 
ing-range. 

The  soils  and  composts  are  kept  in  a  secluded  department 
(m),  and  there  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  delivering  and' 
keeping  the  coals  which  well  deserves  attention.  The.  coal- 
house  (w)  holds  upwards  of  150  chaldrons;  all  of  which  ai'e 
carried  up  ladders  to  the  roof  by  the  coal-merchant  (who  de- 
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livers  them  in  sacks,  as  is  usual  about  London),  and  poured 
through  three  small  holes  {ooo)  in  the  roof,  which  is  a  per- 
fect security  from  stealing,  and  saves  much  labour.  When 
wanted  for  the  back  sheds,  the  coals  are  taken  out  by  a  door 
which  opens  into  the  compost  ground.  The  coals  for  the 
head-gardener's  use  are  also  delivered  from  the  lane,  through 
the  roof,  into  a  small  shed  {p)  opening  into  the  yard  attached 
to  his  house  {q). 

The  cultivated  part  of  the  garden,  in  front  of  the  forcing- 
range,  was  begun  to  be  altered  in  July,  1826.  The  old  hot- 
houses being  taken  down,  and  the  walks  grubbed  up,  the  surface 
was  reduced  to  determinate  levels,  new  walks  formed,  so  as  to 
throw  the  whole  into  compartments  and  borders,  and  the  soil 
was  every  where  renewed,  or  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  good 
new  soil,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  gravel  of  which  the 
walks  are  formed  was  dug  oiit  of  particular  portions  of.  the 
subsoil,  and  its  place  filled  with  rubbish  from  the  removed 
buildings,  and  with  exhausted  soil,  waste  gravel,  &c.,  which 
would  otherwise  have  required  to  be  carted  away.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  procuring  the  gravel  in  this  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  getting  rid  of  the  rubbish,  must  have  saved  a  very 
considerable  expense.  The  perfect  level  of  the  walk  in  front 
of  the  range  (r  r),  the  uniform  slopes  from  it  of  the  north 
and  south  walks  {sss  s\  the  regularity  of  the  borders  and  of 
the  compartments,  equal,  in  this  kind  of  beauty,  any  thing 
we  ever  saw.  Nothing  can  be  finer  in  the  way  of  a  kitchen- 
garden  view,  than  the  appearance  of  the  forcing-range,  and. of 
the  garden  in  front  of  it,  when  entering  at  the  main  door  (/), 
and  walking  up  the  central  walk  {ts).  The  upper  border 
{uuuu)  is  planted  with  the  finest  sorts  of  Flemish  pears,  to 
be  trained  en  pyramide ;  the  other  borders  are  planted  with 
a  complete  collection  of  all  the  select  table  apples  (dwarfs) 
on  paradise  stocks.  Detached  trees  and  dwarfs  are  preferred, 
as  admitting  more  sun  and  air  to  the  vegetables  around  them, 
and  because,  on  the  whole,  such  trees  are  more  certain  of 
producing  a  crop  in  adverse  seasons  than  espaliers.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  an  espalier  hedge  has  only  two  sides,  and 
the  whole  of  the  blossom  and  crop  is  on  the  surface ;  whereas 
a  globular  or  a  regular  bush  has  many  sides,  and  has  blossoms 
and  fi'uit  in  the  interior  among  its  branches,  as  well  as  on  its 
outer  surface.  On  the  south  side  of  the  south  wall  is  a  useful 
border  {yv\  bounded  by  a  sunk  fence,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  holly  hedge  to  be  kept  about  3  ft.  high.  Beyond  this  bor- 
der is  a  carriage  road,  which  leads  from  the  public  lane  (a  a) 
to  the  farm  offices  which  are  situated  southward  of  the  garden 
(to).    Opposite  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  garden  (/)  is  the 
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walk  (x),  leading  tlirough  the  shrubbery  and  pleaure-ground 
to  the  botanic  department  and  the  house.  All  on  the  south 
side  of  the  carriage  road  {yz)  is  pleasure-ground. 

The  forcing- range  {/g.  102.  p.  5I4>.)  was  begun  and  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  with  the  open  garden.  Its  consists  of  three 
vineries  with  fig  trees  on  the  back  wall  (5»  G,  7);  two  peach- 
houses  with  table  trellises,  and  trees  on  the  back  wall  (4>,  8) ; 
and  six  pits  or  low  houses  (1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  II),  for  fruiting 
pines,  and  for  forcing  kidneybeans,  strawberries,  grapes,  and 


figs  in  pots,  roses  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  flowers  generally. 
We  refer  to  p.  515.  for  minor  details.  ^ 

The  old  houses  being  removed,  the  foimdations  for  the 
new  ones,  as  well  as  for  the  border  in  front  of  the  vineries 
and  peach-houses,  were  cleared  out  to  the  depth  of  5  ft., 
and  to  the  width  in  the  part  to  contain  the  vineries  and 
peach-houses  of  35  ft  measuring  from  the  back  part  of  the 
back  wall.  All  the  foundations,  except  that  of  the  back, 
wall,  were  begun  by  carrying  up  piers,  and  these  were 
joined  by  arches,  which  being  brought  to  a  level  formed  a 
basis,  on  which  to  build  the  flues  and  all  those  parts  which 
appear  above  ground.  The  entire  bottom  of  the  border, 
within  and  without  the  vineries  and  peach-houses,  was  formed 
to  a  smooth  slope  with  an  inclination  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  2  ft  This  slope  was  paved  with  bricks  laid  flat,  and 
the  joints  were  grouted  with  mortar ;  the  object  of  this  pave- 
ment being  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  roots  into  the  sub- 
soil. A  drain  was  formed  in  front  of  the  border,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  made  about  1  ft.  deeper  than  the  surface  of  this 
pavement.  On  the  pavement  was  next  laid  12  inches  of 
brickbats  over  the  whole  of  its  surface,  and  from  this  stratum 
air-chimneys  were  carried  up  close  under  the  back  wall  in 
the  houses,  and  over  the  drain  in  front.  Sections  of  these 
chimneys  may  be  seen  in  the  cross  sections  of  the  vineries 
and  peach-houses  {Jig,  102.  e  f  g);  and  the  sui*face  gratings 
which  cover  them  are  indicated  in  the  ground  plan,  along  the 
edge  of  the  garden  walk  in  front  of  the  border,  and  along  the 
bottom  of  the  back  wall  in  the  houses.  These  chimneys  are 
'  18  inches  square  in  the  inside,  and  covered  with  iron  gratings ; 
the  use  of  them  is  to  admit  air  to  the  porous  stratum  under 
the  soil  of  the  border;  or,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary 
at  any  time,  water  or  liquid  manure  might  be  poured  down, 
and,  by  stopping  the  drain,  it  would  rise  in  the  rubble  stratum 
and  through  the  soil  to  any  required  height.  It  is  evident, 
that  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  gardener  has  as  completely 
the  management  of  the  roots  of  all  his  trees,  as  if  they  were  in 
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pots  or  boxes.  It  is  a  yery  common  thing,  in  breaking  up  the 
foundations  and  borders  of  old  vineries,  to  find  the  soil  sod- 
den, or  soured,  and  the  roots  rotten,  owing  to  an  excess  of 
moisture  being  joined  with  rich  nutritious  matter  without  air 
or  drainage ;  but  where  air  is  admitted  to  circulate  through  a 
porous  stratum,  as  in  these  forcmg-hooses,  the  soddening  of 
the  soil  and  the  rotting  of  the  roots  caiTnot  take  place.  We, 
therefore,  consider  this  excellent  contriTance  deserving  of 
adoptiou  in  all  vineries  and  peach-houses,  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  expense  of  it,  in  all  fruit-tree  borders  and  even  in  open 
orchards. 

The  soil  for  the  borders  was  prepared  by  collecting  the 
turf  or  surface  of  an  old  pasture  meadow  of  hazel  loam,  and 
laying  it  up  in  small  ridges  2  ft.  broad  at  bottom,  and  3  fu 
high,  there  to  be  summer  fallowed,  or  operated  upon  by  the 
sun's  rays  and  alternate  rains  from  May  till  September. 
During  this  period  it  was  three  or  four  times  turned,  but  not 
broken  into  pieces.  It  has  been  found  that  the  treatment  of  soil 
in  this  way  during  one  summer  is,  for  all  horticultural  purposes, 
worth  several  winters.  While  this  preparation  was  going 
forward,  about  SO  tons  of  ground  bones  were  laid  in  ridges 
covered  with  6  inches  of  soU,  to  undergo  that  degree  of  fer- 
mentation which  is  found  necessary  before  they  can  be  applied 
with  safety  as  a  garden  manure.  They  were  not  turned,  but 
remained  all  summer  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil.     A  large 

auantity  of  horse  and  cow  dung  from  London  was  fermented 
uring  the  summer,  in  a  dunghill  about  3  ft.  deep ;  it  was 
watered  when  it  appeared  to  be  getting  dry,  and  it  was  turned 
over  four  or  five  times.  An  immense  quantity  of  leaves  in  a 
rotten  state  were  collected  from  under  the  trees  in  the  plea- 
sure-ground ;  these  were  not  fermented,  because  they  were  the 
accumulations  of  many  years,  and  in  conseauence  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  decomposed.  The  montn  of  September 
being  fortunately  dry,  the  whole  of  these  materials  were  then 
first  mixed  together  and  laid  in  ridges  ;  the  soil  for  the 
peaches  being  considerably  (at  least  two  thirds)  less  manured 
than  that  for  the  vines.  This  compost  being  all  ready  to  be 
wheeled  into  its  place,  the  stratum  of  rubbish  was  nrst  co- 
vered with  6  inches  of  litter,  haulm  of  beans  or  asparagus, 
clippings  of  hedges,  summer  prunings,  &c.  The  weauier 
bein^  still  dry,  the  whole  was  wheeled  in,  and  thus  the  border 
was  formed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  during  none  of  the  turn- 
ings was  the  soil  much  broken  or  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  or 
the  turfy  pieces  and  roots  taken  out;  a  matter  which  deserves 
to  be  particularly  remarked,  because  many  amateurs  and  in- 
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experienced  young  gardeners  think  that  by  sifting  soil  of  its 
stones  and  roots  tney  do  a  great  deal  for  the  plants,  whereas 
in  most  cases  they  are  merely  bestowing  on  it  a  greater  capa- 
bility of  becoming  solid  and  sodden,  than  it  would  otherwise 
possess.  Immediately  after  the  border  was  filled  with  soil, 
from  6  to  8  inches  of  Jime  rubbish,  that  is,  rubbish  from  old 
buildings,  were  laid  over  the  whole  of  it ;  and  during  the  en- 
suing winter  the  entire  soil  of  the  border,  down  to  the  stratum 
of  litter,  was  turned  twice  and  the  lime  rubbish  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it. 

In  the  March  following  the  trees  were  planted.  The 
peaches  and  nectarines  were  chiefly  full-grown  trees,  taken 
from  the  open  walls,  of  approved  sorts,  which  had  already 
fruited  there.  They  bore  fruit  the  same  season  (ISS?),  and 
ripened  their  wood  well.  The  vines  were  plants  of  one  year's 
growth,  partly  raised  on  the  premises  from  eyes;  they. pro- 
duced shoots  from  20  to  SO  ft.  long,  which  in  autumn  were 
shortened  according  to  their  length  and  strength.  The  fig 
trees  planted  on  the  back  walls  of  the  vineries  were  full 
grown  trees  taken  from  the  w^alls;  they  were  planted  in  a 
border  S  ft.  wide,  and  the  roots  kept  separate  from  the  vine 
border  by  a  brick  wall  4  J  in.  wide,  carried  up  from  the  bottom 
pavement.  The  soil  consisted  of  lime  and  brick  rubbish,  with 
about  one  third  of  loam,  without  manure.  They  produced 
fruit  the  first  year,  and  two  good  crops  a  year  ever  since. 

In  February  and  March,  1828,  the  peaches  and  vines  were 
forced  moderately,  both  produced  abundance  of  wood,  the 
peaches  as  strong  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  vines  shoots 
from  20  to  40  ft.  long,  the  wood,  in  some  cases,  4i  in.  in 
circumference,  with  numerous  bunches  of  fruit,  all  of  which 
were  taken  off,  except  enough  to  prove  the  sorts* 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1828),  the  roofs  of  the  vine- 
ries, and  the  table  and  back  trellises  of  the  peach-houses,  were 
covered  with  excellent  fruit-bearing  wood ;  in  November,  fires 
were  put  to  the  peach-houses :  the  weather  during  the  three 
succeeding  months  was  dark  and  moist,  and  altogether  very 
unfavourable  for  forcing,  but,  notwithstanding,  ripe  peaches 
were  gathered  early  in  the' following  May,  weighing  from 
7  to  9  ounces  each,  which  were  regularly  and  successfully 
forwarded  to  His  Excellency's  establishment,  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin. 

The  vines  were  begun  to  be  forced  on  the  1 7th  of  Novem- 
ber. From  the  length  and  strength  of  the  shoots,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  they  would  break  regularly  at  every  bud ; 
but  by  bending  the  shoots  in  a  serpentine  form  {Jig*  100.), 
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and  retaining  them  about  a  month  in 
that  position,  every  bud,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  shoot  to  the  summit, 
pushed  out  leaves  and  showed  fruit. 
As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  the  shoot» 
were  restored  to  their  straight  position; 

most  of  them   showed   two   or   three  

bunches  on   every  young  shoot,   and  3?P?^  loo 

some  four  or  five  bunches ;  indeed,  such  was  the  abundance 
of  the  blossom,  that  some  shoots  showed  96  bunches.  In 
the  three  houses,  one  of  40  it  and  two  of  S2  ft.  long,  and 
about  19  ft.  wide,  1140  bunches  were  cut  off  in  a  green  state 
in  order  not  to  weaken  the  plants.  In  this,  the  second  year 
of  their  growth,  between  300  and  400  bunches  were  brought 
to  perfection  and  sent  to  Phoenix  Park ;  and  be  it  remarked 
that  the  first  bunches  were  cut  on  the  19th  of  April,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  worth  in  London  a  guinea  and  a  half 
per  lb.  The  berries  of  some  of  the  muscats  measured  3^  inches 
in  circumference.  The  whole  crop  was  cleared  off  by  the  end 
of  June :  the  roof-sashes  have  since  that  tinje  been  removed, 
and  the  plants  are  now  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  their 
wood  fully  ripe,  and  the  leaves  dropping  off. 

With  respect  to  the  six  low  houses  for  fruitmg  pines,  forc- 
ing a  variety  of  articles,  and  growing  cucumbers,  we  can 
state  from  our  own  observation,  and  we  know  it  to  be  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  the  profession  about  London,  that  no- 
thing ever  surpassed  the  excellence  of  their  produce.  Last 
year,  the  family  being  in  England,  strawberries  in  abundance, 
kidneybeans,  and  forced  flowers  of  extraordinary  luxuriance 
were  produced  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  pine-apples  of 
as  large  a  size  as  had  ever  been  seen  at  so  early  a  period  of 
the  season.  Cucumbers,  some  of  them  2  ft.  long,  were  ga- 
thered in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  the  present  year ;  and 
ripe  grapes  from  plants  in  pots  were  cut  on  the  15th  of 
February. 

It  may  now  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  these  forcing-houses,  and  also  the  range  of  pits 
behind  them,  are  constructed.  The  pits  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  timber,  with  brick  walls  and  smoke-flues.  The 
roofs,  ends,  divisions,  and  trellises  of  the  forcing-range,  with 
the  exception  of  three  of  the  pits  at  the  east  end,  are  of 
metal ;  the  bars  of  the  sashes  being  of  copper,  and  their  styles 
and  rails  and  the  rafters  and  every  thing  else  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron.  The  floor  of  the  path  in  the  central  range  is 
also  of  cast-iron  grating,  supported  on  brick  piers,  which  has 
the  advantage  over  flag-stones  of  admitting  the  sun  and  air  to 
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the  soil  below.  The  whole  leneth  of  this  path  is  on  one 
level,  and  when  the  doors  of  the  nve  divisions  of  these  houses 
are  open,  the  view  from  one  end  through  them  surpasses  any 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  hitherto  seen.  All  the  houses  are 
heated  by  fire-flues,  bl^ilt  of  brick  and  covered  with  tiles,  each 
tile  containing  a  hollow  panel  in  its  upper  surface,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  water  for  eviqpioration.  The  direction  ef 
these  flues  in  the  area  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  back  wall, 
will  be  seen  in  the  plans  and  sections  in  p.  514. ;  and  though 
their  success  is  very  perfect,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  their  construction,  believing  that  in 
erecting  similar  ranges  of  forcing-houses  in  future,  the  mode 
of  heating  by  hot  water  (as  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  but  on 
Weekes's  principle,  p.  544.)  will  be  substituted.  The  mode 
of  heatinff  by  hot  water  had  not  been  sufficiendy  brought  into 
notice,  when  Mr.  Forrest  formed  the  plan  of  this  range,  to 
justify  its  adopticHi.  The  low  pits  behind  the  range  are  covered 
at  nights  during  the  forcing  season  by  wooden  shutters ;  but 
no  covering  of  straw  mats,  or  of  any  other  {na^erial,  is  applied 
at  any  time,  for  ^e  purpose  of  retaining  the  beat,  to  the  roo& 
of  the  forcing-range.  The  pine-pits  in  the  range  and  the 
forcing-pits  may  be  shaded  in  the  daytime  by  letting  down 
rolls  of  canvass,  which  cover  the  roof  from  end  to  end.    The 


construction  of  tl>ese  shades,  invented  by  Mr.  Forrest,  deserves 
particular  attention,  not  only  because  they  are  applicable  to 
hot-houses,  pits,  and  hot-beds  of  every  description,  but  be- 
cause they  may  be  rendered  available  in  the  covering  of  fruit- 
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walls,  to  exclude  the  frost  from  the  blossom  and  the  birds  or 
flies  from  the  ripe  fruit,  and  also  in  the  covering  of  flower-beds, 
bay-ricks,  harvested  corn,  temporary  structures  for  public  as- 
semblages, &c. 

The  length  of  these  rolls  at  Syon  is  between  50  and  60  ft. 
but  we  have  no  doubt  they  might  be  made  longer,  since  this 
depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  pole  or  rod  {Jig.  101.  a),  and 
the  toughness  of  the  timber  employed,  or  its  power  to  resist 
torsion.  On  one  end  of  this  rod  and  not  on  both,  as  is  usual, 
a  ratchet  wheel  (b)  is  fixed,  with  a  plate  against.it  (r)  so  as  to 
form  a  pulley  groove  between  (rf),  to  which  a  cord  is  fastened, 
and  about  3  in.  further  on  the  rod  is  fixed  a  third  iron  wheel, 
about  6  in.  in  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick  {e).  This  last 
wheel  runs  in  an  iron  groove  {f\  which  extends  along  the 
end  rafter  or  end  wall  of  the  roof  to  be  covered.  The  can- 
vass or  netting  being  sewed  together  of  a  sufiicient  size  to 
cover  t^e  roof,  one  side  of  it  is  nailed  to  a  slip  of  wood  placed 
against  the  back  wall,  that  is,  along  the  upper  ends  of  the 
sashes  \  the  other  side  is  nailed  to  the  roil  {a).  When  the 
canvass  is  rolled  up,  it  is  held  in  its  place  under  a  coping  [g) 
by  a  ratchet  (A),  and  when  it  is  to  be  let  down,  the  co]*d  (/) 
of  the  roll  is  loosened  with  one  hand  and  the  ratchet  cord  {k) 
pulled  with  the  other,  when  the  canvass  unrolls  with  its  own 
weight.  The  process  of  pulling  it  up  again  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  most  valuable  part  of  the  plan  is,  that  the  roll 
of  canvass,  throughout  its  whole  length,  winds  up  and  lets 
down  without  a  single  wrinkle,  notwithstanding  the  pulley- 
wheel  is  only  on  one  end.  This  is  owing  to  the  weight 
of  the  rod,  and  its  equal  diameter  throughout.  By  this  plan 
a  house  100  or  150  ft.  long,  might  be  covered  with  two  rolls, 
the  two  pulleys  working  at  the  two  ends ;  but  if  it  were 
thought  necessary,  the  two  rods  might  be  joined  in  the  mid- 
dle, and,  by  a  little  contrivance,  the  pulley  and  groove  placed 
there,  so  as  to  work  both  of  the  rolls  at  once,  from  the  inside 
of  the  house,  from  the  back  shed,  or  from  the  front. "  A  more 
beautiful  contrivance,  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied, 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  is  no  where  to  be  met  with.  It  was 
constructed  under  Mr.  Forrest's  direction  by  Mr.  Boughton, 
smith,  Brentford  End. 

Such  are  the  improvements  that  the  Duke  of  Northumber^ 
land  has  made  in  his  kitchen-garden  at  Syon ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  that  so  promptly  and  judiciously  were  all 
the  measures  taken  for  their  execution  and  so  rapidly  was  that 
execution  proceeded  with,  that  in  eight  months  after  the  work 
was  commenced  the  whole  was  completed;  the  houses,  bor- 
ders, and  walls  were  planted ;  the  compartments  cropped ;  the 
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walks  finished ;  and  every  thing  else  connected  with  the  kit- 
chen-garden rendered  as  fit  for  the  inspection  and  enjoyment 
of  the  family  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

This  magnificent  range  of  forcing- houses  may  now,  we 
think,  be  referred  to  as  an  additional  evidence  that  metallic 
hot-houses  are  fit  for  every  purpose  of  forcing;  and  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  what  we  have  hinted  at  (p.  186.),  that 
the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land for  having  made  this  experiment,  and  that  His  Grace 
also  has  evinc^  a  very  superior  d^ree  of  tact  and  discrimin- 
ation, in  adopting  a  description  of  structure,  the  superiority 
of  which,  though  supported  by  the  evidence  of  science  and  the 
opinion  of  some  enlightened  men,  was  yet  opposed  by  a  host 
of  prejudices  on  the  part  of  men  both  practical  and  scientific. 

Though  we  inspected  the  different  operations  at  Syon  from 
time  to  time  as  they  were  going  forward,  yet  we  are,  of 
course,  indebted  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  the  dates  and  other  facts 
which  we  have  detailed.  We  should  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Forrest  as  the  designer  and  successful 
and  rapid  executer  of  these  works,  were  he  not  already  suflS- 
ciently  well  known  to  the  horticultural  world.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  works  of  this  kind  from  his  earliest  years ; 
and,  from  having  received  a  better  school-education  than  falls 
to  the  share  of  many  gardeners,  even  those  of  Scotland,  and 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  management  of  numerous  work- 
men, he  has  acquired  those  habits  of  arrangement  and  the 
division  of  labour,  which  are  the  only  means  of  carrying  on 
extensive  and  complicated  works  with  that  rapidity  and  suc- 
cessful result  which  have  attended  those  at  Syon.  The  great 
experience  which  Mr.  Forrest  has  had  in  works  of  a  similar 
kind  under  Mr.  Macdonald,  one  of  the  very  first  gardeners  in 
Scotland,  at  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's,  at  Dalkeith  Park,  and 
on  his  own  account  at  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Stopford's,  Barton 
Seagrove,  Northamptonshire,  and  at  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor's, 
Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  not  to  mention  his  botanical  acquire- 
ments and  his  knowledge  of  the  gardening  of  the  metropolis 
while  at  work  for  several  years  in  Kew  Gardens,  has  not  only 
given  him  habits  of  management,  but  cultivated  his  taste  both 
in  the  art  of  designing  kitchen-gardens  and  garden  structures, 
and  in  laying  out  grounds ;  and  tlie  character  of  his  mind  has 
this  particular  excellence,  that  he  embraces  in  his  plans  and 
arrangements  every  department  of  his  art,  and  is  not  prejudiced 
in  favour  either  of  botanical  culture,  kitchen-gardening,  forcing, 
or  landscape-gardening.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  may 
certainly  be  considered  fortunate  in  having  employed  such 
a  gardener. 
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We  must  not  omit  to  record  the  names  of  the  manufacturers 
of  these  houses,  Messrs.  Richards  and  Jones,  of  Cheapside, 
Birmingham ;  they  have  evinced  great  ingenuity  and  practical 
skill  in  their  construction,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  obtain 
the  reward  due  to  so  much  merit.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  some  of  the  details  of  the  rafters  and  sashes  are  improved 
on  in  the  range  now  erecting  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at 
Woburn  Abbey ;  but  we  shall  wait  till  we  see  that  range  com- 
pleted, and  then,  with  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  per- 
mission, give  an  account  of  it  similar  to  that  now  submitted.  It 
is  not  to  be  considered  surprising  if  improvements  are  intro- 
duced in  a  mode  of  construction  comparatively  new.  The 
system  of  heating  by  hot  water  is  undergoing  astonishing  im- 
provements almost  every  day. 

Those  who  know  our  preference  for  curvilinear  iron  hot- 
houses will  ask  whether  we  should  not  have  preferred  the 
forcing-range  at  Syon  constructed  on  that  principle.  Our 
decided  answer  is,  that  we  should,  on  account  of  the  light- 
ness and  elegance  it  imparts.  We  are  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  something  would  not  have  been  lost  in  point  of 
utility,  at  least  for  vmeries  and  peach-houses,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  constructing  the  roof  so  as  to  admit  of  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  sloping  part  at  pleasure^  and  of  its  removal 
altogether  after  the  crop  is  gathered.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
peaches  and  grapes  may  be  grown  and  forced  without  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  weather  to  the  leaves  and 
wood  of  the  plants  at  any  season  of  the  year,  then  we  decidedly 
prefer  curvilinear  houses  for  them;  and  as  they  are  constructed 
without  rafters,  styles,  rails,  pulleys,  cords,  &c.,  they  must,  of 
course,  come  cheaper:  but  if  the  direct  influence  of  the 
weather  is  essentia],  and  we  believe  the  majority  of  practical 
men  think  so,  then  we  should  prefer  such  houses  as  those 
erected  at  Syon  and  Woburn,  heated  by  hot  water  according 
to  the  latest  improvement  by  Mr.  Weekes  (see  p.  544.), 
shaded  during  hot  sunshine  by  a  canvass  blind  in  Mr.  For- 
rest's manner,  and  covered  during  the  nights  of  severe  weather 
by  garden  shutters  or  straw  mats  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Shennan  (Vol.  III.  p.  187.)  and  M.  Lindegaard  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  414.). 

When  the  magnificent  range  of  botanical  hot-houses  now 
erecting  at  Syon  are  completed,  we  hope,  with  His  Excellency 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  permission,  to  lay  a  similar 
account  of  it  before  our  readers :  at  present  that  range  is  not 
permitted  to  be  seen  by  the  public. 

Vol.  v.— No.  22.  ll 
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Refebxnces  to  the  Plan  or  the  Fobcimo-Houses  at  Syon.  (fig,  102.) 

▲,  The  general  elevation ;  a  b,  the  two  peach-houses  and  three  vineries ; 
cd^  the  pineries  and  general  forcing-houses;  e,  the  gardener^s  rooms,  and 
garden-hbrary.  b  c.  The  general  ground-plan. 

1, 2, 3,  Pine-pits,  with  iron  and  copper  roofs,  ends,  and  doors,  the  section 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  d.  In  this  section  will  be  observed  the  indication 
of  the  canvass  blind  described  p.  510.  On  the  back  flue  of  these  houses, 
cucumbers  are  grown  in  boxes  all  winter,  trained  on  wires  down  the  roof. 

4,  Peach-house,  with  table-trellis,  the  section  of  which  may  be  seen  at  e. 
g  g,  rubble  stratum ;  h/i^  air-shafts  to  rubble  stratum ;  t,  garden-walk. 

5,  Early  vinery,  the  section  of  which  may  be  seen  at  f.  gg,  rubble  stra- 
tum ;  hh,  air-shafts ;  and  t,  garden-walk,  as  before. 

6,  Medium  vinery,  the  section  of  which  may  be  seen  at  a.  g^gf  rubble 
stratum,  &c.,  as  before. 

7,  Early  vinery ;  and  8,  peach-house,  with  table-trellis ;  exactly  the  same 
as  4  and  5 — These  five  houses  have  the  roofs,  ends,  and  doors  of  iron  and 
copper;  all  the  trellises  of  iron,  and  also  the  cisterns  and  pathway.  The 
roof  trellis  of  the  vineries  is  formed  of  wire  in  meshes,  34  in.  bv  8  in.,  the 
horizontal  wires  being  24  in.  apart,  and  the  sloping  wires  8  in.  Tne  distance 
from  the  glass  is  1 5  in.  at  the  lower,  and  1 6  in.  at  the  upper  part,  of  the  slope. 

9, 10,  and  11,  Pineries  and  general  forcing-houses,  the  roof,  ends,  and 
doors  of  wood.  Those  structures  having  been  newly  erected  on  a  different 
part  of  the  premises,  before  Mr.  Forrest  came  to  Syon,  it  was  judged  best 
to  retain  them.    Their  section  is  shown  at  h. 

12,  I2,&c.  The  furnaces  and  stock-holes  to  all  these  houses.  13,  Tan- 
shed.  14,  Mushroom-houses,  with  potting-benches  in  front.  15,  Room 
for  sashes.  16,  Packing-room.  17, 17,  Journeymen's  bed-rooms,  entered 
through  the  foreman's  sittine-room.  18,  Foreman's  sitting  and  business 
room,  with  his  bed-room  and  the  garden-library  over.  1 9,  Room  for  shutters, 
sashes,  mats,  &c.    SO,  Room  for  flower-pots.    21,  Potting-shed. 

22,  Room  for  keeping  esculent  bulbs  and  roots.  2a,  Tool-house. 

24,  Steam-boiler,  a  pipe  from  which  leads  the  steam  into  every  house, 
where  it  is  delivered  at  pleasure,  to  fill  the  air  with  vapour,  by  the 
cocks  kkk,  &c.  The  advantage  of  having  the  steam-boiler  heated  bv  a  fire 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  houses  is,  that  steam  can  be  applied  in  the 
summer  season,  when  the  fires  are  left  off,  without  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  house.  In  the  steam-boiler  is  a  coil  of  pipe  (p.  454.),  connected  at 
one  end  with  the  supply  cistern,  and  at  the  other  with  the  watering  eis- 
terns  (/  /  /),  by  which,  at  pleasure,  hot  water  is  conducted  into  the  early 
forcing-houses,  for  tempering  the  cold  water  for  use, during  the  winter  season. 

///,  &c.  Cast-iron  cisterns,  to  each  of  which  is  a  supply-pipe  m  m,  &c., 
which  is  connected  with  a  main  pipe  n  communicating  with  the  grand  tank 
of  raia-water  o ;  and  also  a  hot-water  pipe  from  the  steam-boiler,  for  tenw 
pering  the  water  during  the  winter  season. 

pp.  Gratings  of  the  air-shafts  in  the  front  border,  immediately  within 
the  ed^ng  of  the  walks. 

g.  The  same  gratings  to  the  air-shafts  which  are  placed  within  the  house 
at  the  bottom  of  the  back  wall. 

r.  Open  cast-iron  work,  serving  instead  of  pavement  for  the  footpath, 
the  whole  on  one  level,    t.  Stone  pavement,  also  all  on  the  same  level. 

t,  Doors  into  the  back  sheds  for  shifting,  potting,  &c.,  without  taking  the 
plants  into  the  open  air. 

«,  Main  trunk  of  the  steam-pipe,  which  serves  incidentally  to  heat  all 
the  back  sheds  at  pleasure,     v.  Box  hedges,  2  ft.  high,  kept  neatly  clipped. 

Of,  Walk  to  nits,      r,  Walk  to  melon-ground,    y.  Level  front  walk. 

s,  Main  kitchen-garden  walk,  forming  the  approach  to  the  forcing-range 
from  the  pleasure-ground.  4*9  rumps  with  troughs. 
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PART   11. 
REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Societv  ofLondon* 
VoT.VII.     Part  III. 

(Con^Ueted  from  p.  299.) 

49.  Upon  a  Mode  of  covering  the  naked  Branches  <^  Fruit  Trees 
ioith  new  Wood.  By  Samuel  Spyvee  Street,  £Bq.,  of  PenryQ, 
Coniwali. 

WaIx  and  espalier  trees  often  become  naked  for  a  foot  or 
two  on  each  side  of  the  iviam  stem ;  but  by  ringing  the  lateral 
branches  at  6  or  8  in.  distance  from  the  main  stem,  young 
fihoots  will  be  thrown  out  between  the  ring  and  the  stem, 
which  may  be  trained  over  die  naked  parts  at  pleasut^. 

50.  An  Account  and  Description  of  the  Species  and  most  remarkable 
Varieties  of  Spring  Crocuses,  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the 
HortiadturcU  Society.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Secre- 
tary. 

Hardy  bulbous  plants  have  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Sabine's 
attention  for  nearly  30  years;  he  had  formed  an  extensive 
collection  of  them,  and,  with  that  devotion  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  for  which  he  has  ever  been  distinguished,  he  pre- 
sented the  whole  collection  to  the  experimental  garden  at 
Kensington,  in  1818.  This  collection  included  a  very  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  spring  crocuses  procured  from  all 
quarters,  to  which  additions  have  since  been  made. 

Linnseus,  in  1753,  had  only  one  species  of  Crocus,  C* 
satlvus,  considering  the  autumnal  or  saffi:on  crocus  (C  offici- 
nalis), and  the  spring  crocus  (C  vemus),  as  varieties.  Will- 
denow,  in  1797,  made  Linnseus's  two  varieties  ispecies,  calling 
the  autumnal  crocus  C  sativus,  and  the  spring  one  C  vermis. 
The  crocus  has  been  found  wild  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia ;  and  botanical 
travellers  "  have  proved  the  existence  of  many  kinds  of 
Crocus  in  a  wild  state."  Most  of  these  remain  to  be  described, 
and  a  monograph  is  preparmg  by  M.  Gay  of  the  garden  of 
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the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  Those  described  by  Mr.  Sabine, 
**  may  all,  with  the  exception  of  Crocus  pusilius  and  of  the 
native  British  C.  v^rnuS)  be  considered  as  garden  produc- 
tions." 

[As  this  paper  is  to  be  completed  in  the  succeeding  part, 
we  cannot  proceed  with  advantage   to  the   reader   tm  that 
part  appears.      A  coloured   plate  of  7  species  and  12  va- 
rieties, grouped  together  in  a  bouquet,  is  given ;  but  we  are 
compelled   to  say  that  we   think  the   arrangement  of  this 
bouquet  of  the  sam^  character  as  that  of  the  chiysanthemums, 
georginas,  and  other  flowers,  exhibited  by  the  Society  in  the 
garden  at  Chiswick,  or  at  the  exhibitions  in  Regent  Street. 
We  have  repeatedly,  both  verbally  and  in  this  Magazine, 
pointed  out  the   sameness  produced   by  this  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  colours ;  but  it  seems  to  produce  no  efiect.  Certain 
minds  cannot  acknowledge  themselves  in  the  wrong;  we  are 
satisfied,  however,  of  the  truth  and  good  taste  of  our  position, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  maintain  it,  not  caring  for  immediate 
results,  but  perfectly  confident  that,  like  every  other  truth,  it 
will  finally  prevail.     Lest  we  should  be  mistaken,  we  may 
state  that  the  bouquet  consists  of  19  crocuses  of  three  funda- 
mental colours,  purple,  yellow,  and  white.    These  colours  are 
mixed  indiscriminately,     For  instance,  the  two  darkest  purple 
varieties  (C  v^rnus  inflktus  and  Cvernus  Sabinu;)  are  put, 
the  one  at  the  lowest  point  on  the  left,  and  the  other  at  the 
highest  on  the  right,  of  the  bouquet;  the  two  darkest  yellows 
(C  sulphureus  concolor  and  C  lagenasflonis)  are  also  placed  as 
far  apart  from  each  other  as  possible ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  two  whitest  varieties  (C  v6rnus  £lbus  msLjor  and  C  v6rnus 
Anders6n0  are  disposed.  Now  what  we  maintain  is,  that,  both 
in  a  botanical  and  picturesque  point  of  view,  those  colours  or 
sorts  which  are  most  like  each  other  should  he  put  nearest  to- 
gether; not  indeed  formally,  in  heavy  lumpish  masses,  but  in 
masses  broken  off  and  blended  with  those  adjoining,  in  that 
style  which  is  at  once  painter-like,  most  favourable  for  botanical 
comparbon,  and  most  natural.     Had  this  been  done,  instead 
of  a  spotted  bouquet,  a  sort  of  hodge-podge  of  colours,  which 
leaves  a  confused  impression ;  we  should  have  had  a  mass, 
one  side  of  which  was  white,  blended  into  the  yellow  sorts 
occupying  the  middle,  and  these  again  losing  themselves  in 
the  dark  sorts  of  different  shades  of  purple  completing  the 
other  side.     No  one  could  have  looked  at  such  a  bouquet 
without  having  received  a  distinct  impression,  which  he  could 
readily  remember ;  but  has  my  one  a  distinct  impression  of 
the  bouquet  of  Mr.  Sabine  ?    The  Transactions  are,  doubtless, 
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seen  by  a  number  of  lady-artists  in  the  country,  we  appeal  to 
them  for  the  truth  of  our  remarks ;  we  appeal  also  to  the 
florist  and  to  the  botanical  reader.  We  should  wish  to  hear 
what  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  JVorks  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany ^ 
Burdl  Architecture^  8^c.,  published  since  Augu^  last^  toith  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

Britain. 

CurH^M  Botanical  Magasemey  or  Flower'Oarden  dupkufed;  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8?o  Numben^  monthly.  s«.  6d.  col.;  3«.  plain» 

No,  XXXI.  for  July,  contains 
S918  to  8925.  —  Clirkffl  pulcb^lla  (Vol.  III.  p.  197.  fig.  56.).— NicotfflJitt 
acoininkta,  the  Petunia  acuminata  of  Graham,  in  Ed.  New  PhU.  Jovr^ 
July,  1888,  p.  378.  **  Petiknia  seems  to  difier  from  Nicotunia  in  little  else 
but  its  irregular  corolla;  which  beine  wanting  here,  I  have  reluctantly 
differed  from  my  valued  friend,  who  has  hitherto  alone  described  this  species, 
in  considering  it  not  to  be  of  that  genus."  —  Begdnia  semperfldrens.  — 
Xigustrum  nc^^nse  var.  glkbrum.  A  considerable  tree  in  the  mountains 
of  Nepal;  here  a  green-house  shrub,  with  white  sweet-smelling  flowers 
from  April  to  June. — ilckda  lanfgera.  —  j^rigeron  glab^llum;  Comp<Ssitfle. 
A  perennial,  from  the  plains  of  Missouri,  with  purple  flowers  from  Septem- 
ber to  Christmas.  First  raised  in  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden  in  1R28.*— 
Gilia  gracilis.  — Clerod^ndron  erairn^nse ;  Kerbenkcese.  A  branching  shrub, 
from  the  province  of  Emirne,  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar.  Discovered 
bv  Professor  Bojer,  and  seeds  sent  by  C.  Telfair,  Esq.,  to  Robert  fiarday, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  where  it  blossomed  in  1824. 

No.  XXXII.  for  August,  contains 
8926  to  2951.  —  Bon^tea  specidsa.  (^g.  105.)    A  rare  orchideous  plant 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  presenting  a  very  com-  ^     ' 

plicated  form  of  flower.  Sent  by  Mr.  Aiton  to  the 
Edinburgh  botanic  garden.  —  Maxillkria  Harrisdnur. 
A  beautiful  orchideous  epiphyte,  named  *^  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Arnold  Hamson  of  Aigburgh."  — 
ifc^cia  Ox^cedrus. — C^strum  alatemoides.  A  stove 
shrub  from  Trinidad  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden. 
—  Stenochilus  viscdsus;  Myoporinae.  A  New  Holland 
shrub,  with  ovato-Unceolate  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
large,  yellow,  ringent,  curved  flowers,  introduced  by 
F.  Henchman,  Esq.  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.,  and  by  Mr. 
Mackay  of  the  Qapton  nursery,  "  kindly  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  botanic  garden  of  Edinburgh."  — 
Euldphia  (f  u/opAof,  well  crested;  on  account  of  the 
crest  of  the  labellum)  streptop^tala.  (>%.  104.)  A  very 
handsome  orchideous  epiphyte ;  and  we  are  not  sorry 
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to  see  80  many  additions  to  this  beautifu[  and 
singular  order  of  plants,  because  they  thrive  in 
the  back  parts  of  stoves,  and  under  the  shade  and 
drip  of  other  plants,  where  scarcely  any  thing 
dke  would  grow,  and  thus,  under  judicious  selec- 
tion and  management,  every  spare  hole  and  ob- 
scure comer  of  a  tropical  hot-house  may  be 
rendered  highly  interesting. 

This  plant  was  received  by  Professor  Graham 
of  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden^  "  where  so 
much,  has  been  done  lately  to  extend  the  high 
reputation  of  that  noble  collection.'^' 

Nq.  XXXlILfor  September^  contains 
2932  to  2937.  —  Ponted^ria  (Julius  Pontedera» 
Prof.  Bot.  at  Padua  in  1700)  azikea;  6  and  1, 
and  Ponted^AT.  A  floating  stove  aquatic  from 
South  America,  introduced  to  Kew  from  Brazil  a 
few  years  ago,  and  generally  known  under  the  name  of  P.  cr6ssipes.  —  Mi- 
t^la  pentandra ;  iS'axifr^es.  A  hardy  perennial  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  America,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  to  tne  botanic  gardens  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  —  jDr^ba  aurea.  From  North  America  by  Mr.  Drummond.  — 
Tradescantta  cr&ssula..  From  Berlin  to  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden. 
Stove;  white  flowers.  —  Andr6medi»  ^pnoldes*  "This  extremely  pretty 
little  plant  was  introduced  from  Canada,  by  Mr.  Blair,  into  the  extensive 
and  interesting  collection  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  at  Comely  Bank,  near  Edin- 
burgh, in  1826;  and  this  enterprisine  cultivator  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  plant  come  into  flower  in  his  garden  in  May  last :  the  first  time 
it  had  been  seen  in  Scotland,  and  after  it  had  been  lost  in  England.  Pursh 
and  Nuttall  confine  the  American  station  of  this  plant  to  the  north-west 
coast ;  but  this  Mr.  Blair  did  not  visit.  It  is,  therefore,  more  difiused  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America ;  and,  as  it  is  a  most  abundant  plant  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  may  one  day,  in  the 
north  or  Scotland,  reward  the  labour  of  some  British  botanist ;  for,  unless 
when  it  is  in  flower,  it  may  be  very  easily  overlooked.'*  (Graham.)  — 
O'robus  stipul^ceus.  From  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  there  by  accident,  from  North  America.  Resembles 
O.  setifdrmis,  but  is  rather  laiiger. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register.  Continued  by  John  Lindlev,  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c. 
Professor  df  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 
4s.  coloured. 

No.  V.Jbr  Jvltfy  contains 
1247  to  1253.  —  Echev^ria  (M,  Echev^ria,  a  skilful  botanical  painter, 

employed  on  the  Mexican  Flora)  gibbifldra.    "  A  very  handsome  succulent 

f^lant,  belonging  to  a  small  tribe  peculiar  to  the  Flora  of  tropical  America, 
t  lives  readily  in  the  green-house,  where  it  flowers  in  November  and 
December."  Raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  from  seeds  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  James  M'Rae.  —  Pj^rus  sinensis.  **  This,  the  Chinese 
Pear,  Sandy  (from  the  griuiness  of  its  fruit)  Pear,  or  Snow  Pear,  as  it  is 
indiscriminately  called,  b  a  species  at  present  very  little  known  in  Europe. 
It  diflers  Arom  the  European  pear  in  having  longer  and  greener  branches ; 
larger,  more  lucid,  and  almost  evergreen  leaves;  insipid,  apple-shaped, 
waited,  very  gritty  fruit ;  and  a  calyx,  the  inside  of  which  is  destitute  of 
the  down  tnat  u  found  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  European  pear."  Worth 
notice  as  an  ornamental  plant.  —  (Xxalis  tortu^sa.  From  Chile,  by  Mr. 
James  M'Rae,  in  1825,  and  here  grows  in  the  green-house,  with  a  tortuous 
scaly  stem,  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  thereabouts,  producing  yellow  flowers 
In  June.  —  Polygonum  injucundum.  Unattractive  rolygoDum.    An  anmial, 
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from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Horticultunil  Society,  where  it  is  caltlTated  in 
the  fhtme. — Irupinus  micr^nUius.  Not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  beauty, 
with  such  fine  species  as  L,  per^nnis,  ornktus,  and  others,  brought  over  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  but  nevertheless  interesting,  as  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
species  ot  annual  lupines.  —  Beg6nta  vii&so.  A  store  shrub  or  plant,  of 
tne  easiest  culture.  —  Azklea  p6ntica  var.  sinensis.  A  fine  plant,  received 
from  ('hina  at  different  times,  both  by  Messrs.  Loddigei  of  Hackney,  and 
Mr.  Wells  of  Redleaf,  with  each  of  whom  it  has  now  produced  its  flowers. 
**  It  is  one  of  the  roost  showy  plants  we  know,  and  is,  upoo  the  whole, 
decidedly  superior  to  the  now  common  Azklea  p6ntica  of  Asia  Minor. 
Probably  quite  hardy." 

No,  VI,  for  August,  contains 
1254  to  1261.  —  Flola  prsemorsa.  Yellow  flowers;  and  common,  "  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Douglas,  in  dry  upland  soils,  under  the  shade  of  solitary  pine 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Colombia,  and  the  plains  of  the  river  Aguilar  in 
California,  flowering  in  April.  With  us  it  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  peren- 
nial, hardy,  and  growing  readily  among  rockwork,  on  the  north  side  of 
large  stones.  —  Ttixctium  orchideum.  A  half  hardy  green-house,  herba- 
ceous under-shrub,  with  whitish  violet  or  purple  flowers,  in  the  open  bor- 
der, in  July,  August,  and  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Chile,  whence  seeds 
were  brought  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1R26,  by  Mr.  James  M*Rae, 
who  found  it  common  in  the  neighbourhood  both  of  Conception  and  Val- 
paraiso.'* —  Sterci^lia  lanceolkta ;  Sterculi^ceae.  A  small  tree,  with  tapered 
smooth  branches,  and  oblong  lanceolate  leaves ;  *'  a  native  of  China,  whence 
it  was  brought  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1822,  by  Mr.  John  Potts, 
one  of  their  collectors.  It  is  a  stove  tree,  producing  its  inconspicuous 
dull-red  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  foliage  is  remarkably  like  that  of 
Reev^ia  chin^nsis,  and  constitutes  its  only  claim  to  notice  as  an  ornamental 
garden  plant,  unless  it  should  hereafter  produce  ripe  fruits,  which,  according 
to  Cavanilles,  are  bright  scarlet,  with  black  round  seeds  that  stick  to  each 
side  of  the  follicle  when  it  opens."  —  Hos&cki'a  (dedicated  by  Mr.  Douglas 
to  David  Hosack,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
scientific  men  of  North  America  owe  the  same  gratitude  as  those  of  England 
did  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  bfcolor ;  Le^uminosse  Zrotese.  {fig.  105.)  A  pretty 
perennial  plant,  with  yellow  and  white  flowers, 
**  found  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  overflowed  meadows 
between  Fort  Vancouver  and  the  grand  rapids  of 
the  Colombia.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  easily  in- 
creased by  seeds."  1  ne  description  is  by  Mr. 
Greorge  Bentham,  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated 
jurist ;  and  thus  we  associate  two  names  of  men  ^^ 
of  liberal  and  enlightened  minds,  of  no  sect  or 
party,  or  country,  but  feeling  intensely  interested 
m  the  whole  of  human  nature,  and  the  advance-  { 
nrent  of  civilisation  and  happiness  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  young  man  ^ 
like  Mr.  Douglas  inaicating  a  sjTnpathy  with  such  p  _^ 

characters  as  Dr.  Hosack,  and  gratifying  to  see  \       ^N^J^k  10*5 

Mr.  Littdley,  whom  we  consider  as  the  nsing  sun  ^«*^ 

of  the  botanical  world,  and  destined  one  day  to 
be  the  Robert  Brown  of  the  £^,  doing  justice 
to  all  parties,  and  not  forgetting  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  among  the  patrons  of  science. — P^rseagratissimajl/aurines.  "The 
Avocado,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Alligator,  Pear,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
fruits  of  the  West  Indies.  In  this  country  it  is  only  cultivated  in  the  stove, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  species.  Our  drawing  was  made  in  the 
princely  garden  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberiand  at  Syon,  an 
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efltablishment  which,  whether  we  Tiew  it  with  regard  to  the  botaniod  or 
horticultural  interest  that  attaches  to  it»  promises  to  be  soon  the  most  im« 
portant,  as  it  is  already  the  roost  roacnificent,  in  Europe.  Sir  Hans  SUoane 
thus  speaks  of  the  Avocado :  —  **  This  tree  srows  commonly  to  the  size  of 
our  largest  apple  trees  in  Europe,  and  spreads  prettv  wide  at  the  top.  The 
branches  are  very  succulent  and  soft,  the  leaves  oblong  and  Teiny,  and  the 
fhiit  of  the  form  of  a  pear;  but  the  pulp  is  covered  with  a  tough  skinny  coat, 
and  contains  a  large  rugged  seed,  which  is  wrapped  up  in  one  or  two  thin 
membraneous  covers.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  one  of  those  that  are  held  in  the 
greatest  esteem  amoi^t  all  sorts  of  people  in  these  colonies.  The  pulp  is 
of  a  pretty  firm  consistence,  and  has  a  cfelicate  rich  flavour :  it  gains  upon 
die  palates  of  most  people,  and  becomes  soon  agreeable,  even  to  those  who 
cannot  like  it  at  first ;  but  it  is  so  rich  and  mild,  that  most  people  nuike  use 
of  some  ^ice  or  pungent  substance  to  give  it  a  poignancy;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  make  use  of  wine,  some  of  sugar,  and  some  of  lime  juice,  but 
most  of  pepper  and  salt.  Most  sorts  of  creatures  are  observed  to  feed  on 
this  fruit  with  pleasure ;  and  it  seems  equally  agreeable  to  the  horse,  the 
cow,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  as  well  as  to  all  sorts  of  birds,  and,  when  plenty, 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  delicacies  of  the  negroes.  The  tree  requires  some 
care,  a  rich  soil,  and  a  warm  situation,  to  raise  it  to  perfection.  It  was  first 
introduced  from  the  Continent  in  1759.  —  Bdddlea  neteroph^lla.  Ahand* 
some  stove  plant,  presumed  to  be  from  South  America*  — Pentsttoon  con* 
f^rtum.  **  A  very  common  plant,  with  greenish  white  flowen,  according  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  found  in  open  places,  in  mountainous  pine  woods,  in  dry  sandy 
soils,  between  Salmon  River  and  the  Kettle  Falls  on  the  Colombia,  in  48^ 
N.  lat. ;  also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  similar  soils,  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  ft.  above  the  level  of  tne  sea.  Flowering  in  July  and  Au« 
gust.  It  was  introduced  by  its  discoverer  in  1887  ;  in  the  autumn  of  which 
^ear  it  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  our  draw- 
ing was  made.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus ;  but 
it  IS  a  trulv  distinct  species.  A  hardy  perennial,  propagated  by  seeds  and 
division  of  the  roots.  It  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.' —  Lowea 
(named  in  compliment  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  travelling  Bachelor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  a  gentleman  now  resident  in  Madeira,  from  whose 
botanical  investigations  of  that  island  we  expect  important  results)  herheri^ 
folia ;  27os^ceae.  (/g.  106.)  **  This  rare  plant  is 
a  native,  exclusively,  of  a  few  districts  in  the 
north  of  Persia,  and  of  the  Desert  of  Songari  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  From  the  latter  place  we  pos- 
sess specimens  collected  by  Shankin,  an  officer 
employed  by  the  Russian  government  in  survey- 
ing the  province ;  and  of  the  former,  the  plate 
that  accompanies  this  article  is  a  representation. 
It' was  taken  from  a  plant  that  flowered  in  Au- 
gust, 1828,  in  the  garden  of  tlTe  Horticultural 
Society,  where  it  had  been  raised  from  seed  sent 
home  by  Sir  Henry  Willock.  The  Persian  plant 
difiers  in  some  respects  from  the  Soncarese  one,  . 

especially  in  being  more  glaucous ;  and  the  plants  ~^'''*^^^^^.^l^       106 
raised  from  the  Persian  seeds  of  Sir  H  Willock  «V'-*r' 

varied  among  each  other  in  several  slight  parti- 
culars ;  none  of  which,  however,  were  of  any  interest  in  a  bot^ical  point 
of  view.  The  two  most  important  topics  connected  with  it  relate,  first, 
to  its  genus ;  and,  secondly,  to  its  cultivation.  In  the  latter  respect,  no 
more  appears  to  be  known  now  than  was  known  upon  its  first  introduction. 
It  resists  cultivation  in  a  remarkable  manner,  submitting  permanently  nei- 
ther to  buddine,  nor  grafting^,  nor  laying,  nor  striking  from  cuttings ;  nor,  in 
short,  to  any  of  those  operations,  one  or  other  of  which  Micoeeds  with  other 
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plants.  Drought  does  not  suit  it ;  it  does  not  thrive  in  wet ;  heat  has  no 
beneficial  effect ;  cold  no  prejudicial  influence  ;  care  does  not  improve  it ; 
neglect  does  not  injure  it.  Of  all  the  numerous  seedlings  that  were  raised 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Sir  H.  Willock's  seeds,  and  distributed, 
scarcely  a  plant  remains  alive.  Two  are  still  growing  in  a  peat  border  in 
the  Chiswick  garden,  but  they  are  languishing  and  unhealthy;  and  we  con- 
fess that  observation  of  them  in  a  living  state,  for  nearly  four  years,  has  not 
suggested  a  single  method  of  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  species.  As 
to  its  genus,  it  is  well  known  that,  since  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  ^nera  of  flowerinff  plants  have  been  exclusively  taken  from  the 
organs  of  fructiBcation,  while  those  of  v^etadon  have  been  rigorously 
excluded.  This  has  arisen  from  the  former  having  been  supposed,  in  all 
cases,  more  constant  in  their  modifications,  and  less  subject  to  variation  than 
the  latter.  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  value  thus  exclusively 
ascribed  to  the  organs  of  fructification.  It  is,  however,  time  that  botanists 
should  disembarrnss  themselves  of  this  ancient  prejudice,  and  admit  pub- 
licly that  by  which  they  are  constantly  influenced  in  private — that  in^ort' 
ant  modificatumt  of  the  organs  of  vegetation  are  iuffideid  to  divide  into  genera 
species  which  do  not  essential/y  differ  in  the  organs  of  fructification.  Of  this 
tne  Indian  c}'pripediums  are  one  instance,  the  genuB  Neg^mdium  is  a  second, 
and  the  subject  of  this  article  is  a  third.  I'he  structure  of  its  flower  u  in 
e^ery  respect  that  of  a  rose ;  but  its  foliage  is  not  even  that  of  a  rosaceous 
plant,  there  being  no  trace  of  stipulee.  The  simple  leaves  are  not  analogous 
to  the  terminal  pinna  of  a  rose  leaf,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articulation 
Upon  their  petiole,  which  is  required  to  indicate  a  reduction  of  a  compound 
leaf,  as  we  find  in  B^rberts  ;  neither  can  thev  be  considered  confluent  stipu- 
le, for  their  vernation  is  not  what  would  be  found  under  such  circumstances, 
but  precisely  that  of  an  ordinary  leaf. 

No,  VII.  for  September y  contains, 
1262  to  1268.  —  Pentsteroon  glandulosum.  A  handsome  and  strongly 
marked  perennial  species,  with  purplish-red  flowers,  from  the  rocky  channels 
of  mountain  torrents,  in  latitude  47^  North  America.  Introduced  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1827.  "  Of  the  various  disco- 
veries that  have  resulted  from  the  journey  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  the  new  species  of  Lupinus  and  Pentst^mon  will 
probably  be  found  the  most  interesting  to  the  cultivator,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  beauty  and  variety  of  their  forms,  and  their  hardy  habits.  Natives 
of  a  country,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  v&cy  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  they  seem  as  well  adapted  to  our  climate  as  to  their 
own,  and  flourish  as  gaily  on  the  fertile  margin  of  the  Thames  as  on  the 
rude  banks  of  the  Colombia  and  the  Multnoma.  The  following  list  of  the 
pentstemons  that  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  which  are  now  grow- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  will  show  the  extent  to 
which  our  gardens  have  been  enriched  with  them :  — 

p.  glandu]6sum.  P.  Scouleri.  P.  veniistum. 
triphyllum.                       ov^tum.  pruindsum. 

confi^um.  speciosum.  de^stum. 

Ricbardsont.  acuminatum.  attenu^tum. 

Ribes  c^reum.  A  small  hardy  shrub,  from  dry  rocks  in  the  north-west 
of  Noirth  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  —  Argemone  grandiflora.  An  annual 
from  Mexico,  with  white  flowers  from  June  to  September.  "  One  of  the 
multitude  of  fine  plants  with  which  our  gardens  have  been  enriched  by  the 
importations  of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  HilL  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  hardy  annuals  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  far  superior  to  any 
other  of  the  poppy  tribe,  except  Eschsch61tzta  calif6rnica."  —  Helianthus 
lenticulkris.    A  IfauRndsome  annual  sunflower,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.. 
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and  with  much  smaller  flowers  than  those  of  H.  &nnuu8.  From  North- 
west America,  by  Mr.  Douglas.  •*  We  are  informed  by  its  discoverer  that  it 
is  a  variable  plant,  abounding  over  the  greater  part  of  the  temperate  coun- 
tries situated  in  the  interior  and  western  coast  of  North  America.  In  sandy 
parched  ground  it  is  a  diminutive  annual,  scarcely  a  foot  high  ;  while,  on 
the  banks  of  streams,  or  on  the  margin  of  lakes,  particularly  in  deer  or  buf- 
felo  ground,  it  attains  the  height  of  6  or  8  ft.  The  native  tnbes  that  inhabit 
the  interior  of  North  California  apoly  the  grains  to  the  same  purpose  as 
that  for  which,  we  are  informed  by  Nuttall,  the  Indians  of  the  Alissouri  use 
H.  tubseibrmis.  They  collect  them  in  the  autumn,  and  dry  them  on  heated 
stones,  or  in  wooden  troughs,  with  small  embers,  stirrine  them  with  a  stick 
to  prevent  their  burning.  When  dried,  they  are  panned,  and  made  into  a 
sort  of  cake  which  is  not  unpleasant.  —  Sc6ttta  angustif6Iia;  Leguminds» 
Zroteae.  A  beautiful  addition  to  an  mteresting  ^enus  raised  at  the  Clapton 
nursery,  from  New  Holland  seeds.  Twiggy,  linear  leaves,  and  solitary 
flowers  pink  and  yellow.  —  Camellia  jap6nica  punctata.  Dotted  Japan 
Camellia,  or  Gray  t  Invincible  Camellia.  Raised  in  1824,  by  Mr.  George 
Press,  gardener  to  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.H.S,  Harringay  House,  Hornsey. 
(Vol.  11.  p.  358.) —  Pimelea  hi^milis;  Tbym^eae.  A  low  green-house  shrub 
from  the  Comte  de  Vandes's,  at  Bayswater. 

Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4  to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  Ss. ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  Sj.  6d. 
Part  CXLVIL/or  July,  contains 
1461  to  1470. — Azlilea  Indica  purpurea.  An 
elerant  green-house  shrub, introduced  from  ChBia^ 
by  Mr.  Brookes  of  the  Ball's  Pond  Nursery,  in 
1819.  —  iSfcilla  bif61ia.  —  Camellia  jap6nica 
Knlghttt.  A  pretty  variety  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road. ''—  Andr6meda  calyculkta.  —  2>or6nicum 
caucdsicum.  A  charming,  little,  very  hardy,  her- 
baceous plant,  with  yellow  flowers  in  March  and 
April.  —  ErlctL  Archeri^fia.  E,  sp^rsa.  —  Aspi- 
distra li!krida.  (Jig,  107.)  A  most  singular-looking 
stove-plant  from  China ;  "  from  a  sort  of  knobby 
root,  producing  three  or  four  upright  leaves, 
8  or  9  in.  in  length,  and,  in  the  months  of  March 

and  April,  a  number  of  dingy-coloured  flowers  ^  ^ 

lying  on  the  ground."     ilckda  omith6phonu —  ---^^' 

Dodon<e'a  attenukta.    A  New  Holland  shrub,  lately  introduced,  of  easy 
culture,  but  no  great  beauty. 

77ie  British  Flower-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 
monthly.  5s, 

No,  II,  for  July,  contains 
5  to  8.  <— Primula  pusilla.  A  pretty  little  tufted  stemless  plant,  becom- 
ing dormant  in  winter.  —  /b^ris  carnosa.  A  pretty  little  annual  or  biennial 
plant,  raised  by  the  gardener  of  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  from  seeds  sent  home  by 
nis  master  from  the  mountains  of  Granada  in  Spain.  —  Phl6x  procumbens. 
A  beautiful  and  very  distinct  species  from  North  America  to  Bury  Hill, 
producing  bluish  purple  flowers  in  May.  *\  It  appears  to  be  of  very  free 
growth,  producing  numerous  roots,  some  of 'which  strike  root  as  they  trail 
on  the  ground,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  increased ;  it  succeeds  well  in  a 
light  sandy  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  light  peat  or  decayed  leaves 
will  suit  it  very  well ;  it  will  probably  require  a  nttle  protection  in  winter, 
such  as  a  garden  pot  placed  over  it  in  severe  frost,  but  exposing  it  as  much 
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M  pofsiUe  at  other  times ;  it  alio  thrives  and  flowers  well  in  a  small  pot,  in 
which  it  may  be  preserved  id  a  frame  in  winter,  if  found  not  to  be  suf. 
ficiently  hardy ;  at  present  it  is  very  rare,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
for  sale  at  any  nur^ry,  but  it  will  soon  become  plentiiul,  and,  of  course,  will 
be  cultivated  in  eveiy  collection  of  hardy  plants.  Cuttings  of  it  will  root 
readily,  planted  under  hand-glasses ;  it  may  also  be  increased  by  dividing 
at  the  root.  —  Philad^ljphus  grandifldrus,  A  handsome  dwarf  bushy  shrub, 
attaining  the  height  oi  6  to  8  feet,  producing  lar^  pure  white  flowers, 
scarcely  scented,  m  May  and  June.  It  thrives  well  in  the  shrubbery  in  the 
common  soil,  and  is  generally  increased  by  layers,  or  sucLers  from  the 
root;  but  ripened  cuttings,  of  one  year's  growth,  will  root  freely  if  taken 
off*  as  soon  as  the  shoot  is  hardened,  and  planted  in  a  shady  situation  and 
well  watered." 

No.  IIL  far  Augutty  coniamt 

9  to  19.  —  Ferb^a  chamaMlryfolia,  the  V,  Me&ndret  of  Bot,  iZ^.  {Gard^ 
Mag,  p.  106.  229.)  "  Certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  splendid  plants 
that  have  been  introduced  to  our  collections  for  some  time  past,  parttcu- 
larty  as  it  is  so  easily  cultivated,  and  propagates  so  freely  from  cotpngs, 
thriving  well  in  any  rich  light  soil;  and,  when  planted  out  in  abed  or 
border,  nothing  can  make  a  more  brilliant  appearance." 

/Rhododendron  Mort^rtt.  Handsome ;  from  the  *'  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne,  at  Fulham,  who  received  it  from  the  Conti- 
nent under  the  specific  name  that  we  have  adopted ;  it  is  of  hybrid  origin, 
and  is  intermediate  between  R,  calendulkceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties 
of  R.  nudifl6rum.  Several  other  hybrid  species  and  varieties  were  received 
by  them  at  the  same  time,  but  none  more  interesting  than  the  present ; 
another  variety  which  we  have  distinguished  under  the  name  of  prae^stans 
was  in  flower  at  the  time,  and  was  sent  by  the  name  of  Azklea  praestan* 
tissima.  The  different  hybrid  productions  and  varieties  that  are  now 
raised  from  seed,  and  will  be  in  a  few  years,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  bring 
this  handsome  tribe  into  great  repute.  We  saw  them  flowering  in  great 
perfection  at  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Co.'s  nursery,  at  Fulham,  this  summer; 
and  we  also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  splendid  collection  at  Mr. 
Waterer's  nursery,  at  &>ap  Hill,  in  Surrey,  where  many  of  them  have 
almost  attained  to  the  size  of  trees,  and  are  growing  in  the  common  soil 
of  the  nursery,  which  is  of  a  sandy  peat,  as  luxuriantly,  and  perhaps  more 
so,  than  in  their  native  wilds.  Mr.  Waterer  has  also  succeeded  in  raisins 
many  fine  new  varieties,  and  hybrid  productions  between  most  of  the  old 
ones,  the  flowers  of  which  are  finer  than  the  old  varieties,  and  of  every 
shade  of  colour  between  white,  scarlet,  purple,  and  yellow ;  they  all  thrive 
well  in  the  open  air  in  a  sandy  peat  soil,  or  a  light  sandy  loam  suits  them 
as  well.  They  are  generally  increased  by  layers,  but  new  varieties  are  only 
to  be  obtained  from  seed.** 

iVis  nepal^nsis.  Beautiful  and  singular.  Flowered  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  latter  end  of  June  last,  in  the  Fulham  nursery ;  flowers  of  a  delicate 
blue;  roots  fleshy,  resembling  those  of  a  ^emerodiUis ;  stem  leaves  in- 
flated a  little  at  the  base.  —  jLupinus  versicolor.  A  handsome  upright 
frutescent  species.  From  Mexico  to  the  Bury  Hill  garden,  where  it 
attained  the  height  of  2^  ft.  by  the  side  of  a  wall  in  the  flower-garden. 

No.  IV.  far  September,  cotUams 
IS  to  16.  Phl6x  cordkta.  A  handsome  rather  tender  species,  sent  by 
Mr.  T.  Nuttall  to  the  collecUomof  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  ot  Bury  Hill.— 
Habr&nthus  {habrot,  soft  and  delicate,  antko$y  a  flower)  robdstus;  Amaiyllf- 
de€B,  Imported  by  Mr.  Mackay  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
**  The  present  species  flowers  frequently,  and  at  different  times,  through 
the  summer  and  autumn ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the 
flower-garden ;  the  flowers  have  also  a  pleasant  scent,  but  not  a  powerful 
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one.  The  best  situa^n  for  it  is  by  the  side  of  a  wall,  in  a  southern  aspect, 
as  it  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  too  much  moisture,  as  if  grown 
in  a  more  exposed  situation ;  if  setreral  bulbs  of  it  are  grown  to^thcar  in 
the  same  place,  a  slight  covering  will  do  for  the  whole  of  them ;  and  if 
the  bulbs  are  planted  about  6  in.  deep,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  they  will  not 
require  the  least  protection,  except  the  frost  be  unusually  severe :  if  grown 
in  potS)  an  equal  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  will  be  the  best 
soil  for  them ;  and  they  will  require  the  protection  of  frames,  or  of  the 
green-house,  in  winter,  giving  them  a  good  supply  of  water,  when  growing 
mely  or  coming  into  bloom ;  but  they  require  veiy  little  when  in  a  dor- 
mant state.  Thejr  may  be  increased  by  ofisets  from  the  root,  or  t:^  seed 
which  will  ripen  in  abundance,  if  a  little  care  be  taken  to  fertilise  the 
stigma  with  the  polloi  when  in  bloom."*^  Alstroemeria  psittachw ;  Amaryl- 
\idecB.  From  Dr.  Lehraann,  through  Mr.  Hunnemann,  to  Robert  Barclay, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  thrives  well  in  a  warm 
border  in  the  open  mr,  with  a  little  protection  in  winter.  At  Bury  Hill 
it  is  planted  in  tne  open  border  in  front  of  the  hot-houses,  where  it  does 
better  than  any  of  the  other  species.  A.  hirt^Ua  and  Sfmstt  are  now  mag- 
nificently in  flower  with  Mr.  Sweet,  for  the  fourth  season,  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  single  mat  in  severe  frost.  —  Fuchsia  microph^lla.  A 
nandsome  bushy  evergreen  shrub  from  Mexico,  covered  with  bright  red 
flowers  nearly  all  the  summer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  will  prove  as 
hardy  as  F.  cocclnea  and  F.  gracilis,  which  endure  the  winter  well  in  a 
sheltered  situation  by  the  side  of  a  wall,  where,  if  they  are  protected  by 
a  mat  or  any  other  slight  covering  in  severe  weather,  the\'  will  pass  the 
winter  uninjured,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  ail  the  summer; 
and  if  not  protected  at  all,  they  will  still  survive,  though  killed  down  to 
the  ground ;  in  spring  they  push  oat  strong  young  shoots,  which  soon  attain 
a  good  size,  and  become  loaded  with  flowers. 

Geranidce^e,  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  St. 
Kbt.  XIV,  tmd  XV,  for  Ausittt  and  September,  contain 
53  to  60.  —  Pelargdnium  melanchdlicum,  intertlnctus,  exquisitum,  and 
Annesleyanum.  The  last  species  a  hybrid  of  unknown  parents,  **  raised 
by  L.  Weltje,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith,  who  named  it  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Annesley  of  Bletchington,  Oxford,  a  lady  much  attached  to  this  handsome 
tribe  of  plants.  P.  mirabile,  Kenrick^  (in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Kenrick  of 
Broome,  Dorking,  in  whose  collection  it  was  raised  from  seed)^  Yeatmam- 
hnum  (in  compliment  to  Miss  Jane  Yeatman  of  Dorchester,  by  whom  it 
was  raised),  and  dissimile. 

CistitteiP.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  svo  Numbers,  every  alternate 

Month.  5s. 
No.  XXV.  for  Jufy,  contains 
97  to  100. —  H.  aribicum.  A  nandsome  and  very  distinct  species  with 
saffron  yellow  flowers  and  small  hairy  leaves,  requiring  the  protection  of  a 
frame.  — H.  diversifolium  var.  multiplex.  A  nandsome  double  variety 
from  Lee's  nursery,  with  variable  narrow  hairy  leaves  and  dark  purplish 
red  flowers  nearly  all  the  summer.  — H.  caroliniknum.  A  beautiful 
species,  requiring  to  be  grown  in  peat.  Leaves  petiolate,  obovate,  and 
hairy;  flowers  pale  yellow — U.  lanceolktum,  narrow  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  All  these  species  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  are  in  every 
respect  of  the  easiest  culture. 

The  Botanic  Garden.    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Ac.    In  small  4to  Numbers, 

monthly,    tiarge  paper,  U.  ed.;  small  paper.  Is. 

Nos.  LVI.  and  LVlI.for  August  and  September ,  contain 

231  to  228.  —  Potentilla  spl^ndens,  A^iier  Novae A^ngliee,  and  Musc^ 

comosum.  Gamp4nula  nltida ;  adesirablelitUe  subject  for  cultivation  either 
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in  the  mar^ns  of  borders  or  in  pots.    Nwch&MAJonqtMla^  Coronflla  v^tria, 
X^um  latifdlium,  and  Camp4nula  8peci6sa. 

The  author  tells  his  correspondents,  on  the  cover,  that  in  January  next 
he  wilt  give  them  such  directions  for  propagating  Psednra  Moutan  as  *^  wiH 
enable  the  nurseryman  to  sell  those  plants  at  one  shilling  each,  with  ample 
profit,  for  which  he  must  now,  from  the  tedious  method  of  propagation, 
charge  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.*'  This  announcement,  we  hope,  will 
set  young  sardeners  to  work  in  speculating  on  what  may  be  Mr.  Maund'ft 
method.  Is  it  by  ripening  seeds ;  or  bv  ringing  under  every  bud,  and  then 
laying  down  the  whole  plant;  or  by  inserting  buds  in  the  common 
peony? 

The  Supplement  to  EngUth  Botany.    By  J.  D.  C.  and  C.  E.  Sowerby.    In 
8VO  Numbers,  monthly. 

**  Fifteen  years  have  now  transpired  since  the  General  Index  appeared, 
which  formed  the  concluding  part  of  Smith  and  Sowerby's  English 
Botany,  Often  durine  that  penod,  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
proprietors  of  that  wont  to  publish  a  supplement  of  those  plants  which  had 
Seen  discovered  to  be  British,  since  its  termination.  Tne  death  of  Mr. 
Sowerby  in  1 822,  and  the  recent  loss  of  the  learned  president  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  immediately  after  he  had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  last 
and  most  valuable  of  his  writings.  The  English  Flora,  effectually  prevent 
the  original  conductors  from  having  any  share  in  the  continuation.  Already 
a  number  of  drawings  have  been  prepared,  and  it  is  now  tbe  intention  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Sowerby,  Messrs.  J.  D.  C.  and  C.  R  Sowerb}', 
to  publish  these  and  figures  of  other  plants  necessary  to  the  work,  as  snp» 
plementary  volumes ;  which,  when  completed,  will  at  least  comprise  evert/ 
inotvn  British  Phcenogamous  PtanL  The  proprietors  calculate  upon  extendf- 
ing  the  work  to  two  more  volumes;  by  which  means  they  will  be  able  to 
introduce  likewise  such  new  Crvptogantic  Plants  (exclusive  of  the  Fitngi) 
as  have  not  been  introduced  in  Dr.  Greville*s  Cryptogamic  Flora  of 
Scotland,  The  Messrs.  Sowerby  will  be  grateful  to  any  botanist  who  will 
supply  them  with  living  native  specimens  of  plants,  suited  to  the  work, 
addr^Ked  to  them  at  No.  2,  Mead  Place,  Westminster  Road,  Lambeth.*' 

No.  I.  for  July,  conUnns 
2593  to  2597.  —  Isn&rda  palustris ;  4  and  1,  and  Onagi^riae.  Found  by  Mr. 
Borer,  growing  in  a  pool  at  Buxtead,  Sussex.  —  i26sa  ^bint.  Found  wild 
in  various  places  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  —  R.  sarmentlicea. 
A  common  briar  in  hedees  and  thickets.  —  O'phrys  arachnites.  From  the 
chalk  downs  of  South  Kent,  between  Folkstone  and  Sittingboume. — Ver- 
rucKria  oliv^ea;  Cryptogkmia  I«ich^es.  On  the  smooth  trunks  of  thorns, 
ash  trees,  &c. — V.  rhyp6nta.  An  obscure  production  on  the  trunks  of 
young  trees  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  and  in  Sussex.  — The  engravings 
are  beautifully  executed,  but  we  think  the  letter-press  ought  to  have  con* 
tained  the  natural  order,  as  well  as  the  class  and  order  of  Linnaeus. 

T?ie  Florists  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directory,  8cc.      By  Robert  Sweet 
F.L.S.  &C    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3«.  coloured;  2«.  plain. 

No.  XXVI.  for  August,  contains 
^  101  to  104.— Cremona  Ranunculus.  From  the  collection  of  Richard  Per- 
dval,  Esq.,  of  Highbury  Park,  Islington  — Juno  Georgina.  Rused  from  seed 
by  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf  [altogether  the  most  romantic,  beautiful, 
and  highlv  enriched  small  place  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  country], 
near  Tunbridge  Wells.  —  Emperor  of  Austria  Tulip.  From  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Pile  of  Cambridge  Road,  Mile  End.  Price  U  —  Ford's  Prince 
George  Pmk.    From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington  Green. 
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No.  XXV I L  for  September,  contaifu 
105  to  108.  —  Moore's  Violet  Auricula.  From  the  **  choice  collection  of 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Formosa  Cottage,  HoUoway;  a  gentleman  who  culti- 
vates a  fine  collection  of  the  choicest  flowers  with  g^reat  success."  —  Lord 
Holland  Tulip.  "  A  grand  flower,  like  the  noble-minded  individual  after 
whom  it  is  named."  From  the  fourth  row  of  the  tulip  bed  of  W.  Strong, 
Esq.  —  CrcBsus  Picotee  Carnation;  '*  from  the  collection  of  Mr.T.  Ho^ 
of  raddington  Green,  who  possesses  the  finest  collection  of  picotees  that  is 
to  be  seen  at  any  one  place  in  this  kingdom." 

Medical  Botawu,  &c.    By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morst    . 
•  Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    5s.  6d. 

No,  XXX.  for  June,  contains 
117  to  ISI.  — Priknus  Lauroc^r^us.  The  distilled  water  of  this  plant, 
the  virtues  of  which  depend  on  the  prussic  acid  that  it  contains,  is  a  deadly 
poison,  taken  internally,  or  applied  to  wounds.  The  oil  of  laurel  is  also  a 
virulent  poison.  Like  various  other  poisons,  it  is  considered  an  important 
medicine.  It  is  a  narcotic,  but  has  not  the  property  of  lessening  pain,  nor 
of  procuring  sleep,  like  opium ;  nor  of  controlling  the  pulse  like  Digitals ; 
but  it  soothes  the  stomacn  when  in  a  state  of  morbid  irritability.  — PrCknus 
dom^tica.  The  dried  fruit  is  gently  laxative.  —  The  fruit  of  the  sloe  (P. 
spindsa)  is  a  powerful  astringent ;  the  juice  is  largely  used  for  adulterating 
port  wine,  and  the  leaves  for  adulterating  tea.  —  Erythrse^a  Centaurium  ; 
Gent\dne€B,  Common  Centaury.  The  flowers  form  a  useful  stomachic,  and 
were  formerly  used  instead  of  cinchona.  — r  i2hamnus  catharticus.  The  juice 
of  the  berries  is  a  violent  eriping  drastic  purgative,  more  used  by  the  vete- 
rinary sur^on  than  the  physician.  From  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  ripe 
berries,  with  a  very  small  addition  of  alum,  is  obtained  that  green  colour  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  vert-de-vestie,  or  sap-green.  "  Sometimes  it  is 
prepared  by  adding  eight  pounds  of  lime-water  to  twelve  pounds  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  and  six  ounces  of  gum  arable ;  which  mixture  is  afterwards 
evaporated  into  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  dried  for  use."  —  271rous 
camp^tris.  The  decoction  of  elm  bark  has  been  recommended  in  cutaneous 
diseases.  "  The  bark  of  the  elm,  dried  and  ground  to  powder,  has  been 
mixed  with  meal,  in  Norway,  to  make  bread  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  leaves 
also  afford  a  pleasant  nourishment  to  cattle,  and  in  some  parts  of  Hertford- 
shire the  poor  people  gather  them  in  sacks  for  this  purpose." 

No.  XXXI.  for  Julv,  contains 
191  to  125.  —  Di6sma  cren^ta.  The  odour  of  this  plant  is  very  strong 
and  peculiar,  and  incredible  virtues  are  ascribed  to  it  by  the  natives  of 
Soutnem  Africa.  It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  aromatic  stomachic,  and  it 
now  ranks  among  the  ofiicinal  drugs  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopce^ia. -^ 
AnchiJuoL  tinctdria,  Over's  Anchusa,  or  Alkanet  root.  Sometimes  used  as  a 
dye  stuff  for  reds  and  blues,  and  formerly  administered  as  an  astringent  in 
medicine,  but  now  neglected.  —  A'mica  montkna ;  Corymblfers.  The  dried 
leaves  are  aromatic,  and  they  excite  sneezing.  The  root  is  bitter  and  ac- 
curate. It  is  given  in  fevers  by  some  physicians  on  the  Continent.  —  Mfttnt 
Pim4nta,  The  pimento,  or  allspice  tree,  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  succeeds  veiy  well  in  our  stoves.  In  its  native  country  it 
attains  the  height  of  30 ft.,  retaining  its  leaves  like  an  evergreen.  It  prefers 
a  marly  or  chdky  soil,  and  arrives  at  maturity  at  seven  years  from  the  seed. 
**  The  berries  are  picked  from  the  branches  in  their  green  state,  and  are 
then  laid  on  cloths  spread  on  terraced  floors.  During  the  first  and  second 
days  they  are  often  turned,  to  be  freely  exposed  to  tne  sun.  When  they 
begin  to  dr}'  they  are  frequently  winnowed,  and  laid  in  cloths  to  preserve 
them  from  rain  and  dews,  still  being  exposed  to  the  sun  every  day,  and  re- 
moved under  cover  every  evening,  till  sufficiently  dry ;  which  usually  hap- 
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pens  in  twelve  days  and  is  known  by  the  darkness  of  their  complexion,  and 
the  rattling  of  the  seeds.  At  this  time  they  appear  wrinkled,  and  are  of  a 
very  dark  brown  colour,  in  which  state  they  are  stowed  in  bags  or  casks  for 
market.  Some  planters  kilndry  them,  and  it  seems  the  most  eligible  me- 
thod, when,  from  abundance  of  the  crop,  despatch  and  security  against  the 
nin  are  very  essential. 

**  The  more  odoriferous  and  smaller  the  berries  are,  the  better  are  they 
reckoned.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  tree  are  full  of  aromatic  inflammable 
particles,  on  account  of  which  the  growers  are  extremely  cautious  not  to 
suffer  any  fire  to  be  made  near  the  walks,  for,  if  it  once  catch  the  trees,  they 
consume  with  great  rapidity.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  be  more  delicious 
than  the  ^our  of  the  walks  in  which  the  trees  are  planted,  particularly 
when  they  are  in  blossom.  The  friction  of  the  leaves  and  smaller  branches, 
even  in  a  gentle  breese,  difKises  a  most  fragrant  scent  through  the  air,  which 
is  thought  to  render  it  very  salubrious.*' 

The  berries  smell  and  taste  like  cloves,  juniper  berries,  cinnamon,  and 
pepper,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  all  of  them,  and  hence  they  are  named  All- 
spice. They  are  employed  under  the  latter  name  as  a  condiment,  and  in 
medicine  as  an  adjunct  to  bitters  in  dyspepsia,  and  other  affections  — 
Zraurus  n6bili8.  The  leaves  and  berries  are  carminative  and  sedative,  but 
they  are  liale  used  by  modern  practttiooers. 

No,  XXXIL  for  August^  contains 
1S6  to  189.  —  La6ru8  SAtnt^rtu,  The  bark  and  wood  were  formerly 
much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  dropsy,  but  they  are  now 
only  prized  as  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in  the  "  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,"  formerly  called  the  "  Lisbon  diet  drink."  —  Z/adrus  Cinnamd- 
mum  (ibr  details  of  its  culture  and  uses  see  p.  74.).  '<  The  cassia  bud  of 
commerce  is  the  fleshy  hexangular  receptacle  of  the  seed  of  the  L,  Cinna- 
m6mum.  When  gatnered  young,  the  receptacle  completely  envelopes  the 
embryo  seed,  which  prosressively  protrudes,  but  is  continually  embraced  by 
the  receptacle.  The  buds  have  the  appearance  of  nails,  with  roundish  heads 
of  various  sizes.  If  carefully  dried,  the  receptacle  becomes  nearly  black, 
and  the  point  of  the  berry  light  brown.  The  seeds  contract  by  dr^nng,  and 
often,  fall  out :  the  receptacle  is  then  cup-shaped.  When  kept  long,  they 
have  a  dirty  brown  colour,  and  possess  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  cinna- 
mon. By  distillation,  they  yield  an  essential  oil,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
cinnamon  bark.*'  —  La^us  Cdmphora.  The  Japanese  camphor  is  obtained 
by  distillation  from  this  tree,  but  the  greater -part  of  what  is  brought  to 
Europe  from  Sumatra  and  Borneo  is  now  fully  ascertained  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  Drvobdlanops  Cdmpkora,  a  tree  belonging  to  a-  distinct  genus  from 
the  lauret."  —  Centaur^  benedicta.  "  This  plant  was  formerly  in  such 
high  repute,  that  it  obtained  the  liame  of  the  '  blessed  thistle,'  and  was  given 
for  the  plaffue,  worms,  and  numerous  other  diseases.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Simon  Fauli,  it  has  no  equal  in  healing  obstinate  ulcers,  and  even  cancers; 
and  Arnoldus  de  Villa-nova  lauds  it  in  the  same  extravi^nt  manner.  Not- 
withstanding that  it  is  now  little  emploved,  it  is  a  useful  medicine;  the 
strong  decoction,  or  infusion,  being  capable,  like  the  chamomile,  of  inducing 
vomiting.  The  infusion,  less  strong,  taken  while  warm,  produces  a  copious 
determination  to  the  akin ;  while  6  drachms  of  the  leaves^  to  a  pint  oi^  cold 
water,  forms  an  elegant  bitter  infusion,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  loss  of 
appetite  and  dyspepsia.  The  dose  in  powder  is  from  10  to  40  grains :  of 
the  infusion,  a  wine-glassful  every  four  hours."  — Pistkcia  Tereblnthus.  This 
tree  affords  the  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  bv  wounding  **  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  in  several  places  dunn£  the  month  of  July,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
sin.  between  the  wounds:  trom  these  the  turpentine  exudes,  and  is  re- 
ceived on  stones,  upon  which  it  becomes  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the 
night,  flo  as  to  admit  of  being  scraped  off*  before  sunrise.    To  firee  it  from 
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extraneous  substances,  it  is  again  liquefied  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  pressed 
through  a  strainer,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  auantitv  produced  is  so  very 
inconsiderabie,  that  large  trees,  sixty  3rear8  old,  yielded  only  2  lbs.  9oz. 
6  drs. :  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cyprus  and  Chio  the  trees  afford  somewhat 
inore„  though  still  so  little  as  to  render  its  price  high ;  on  which  account  it 
is  much  adulterated  with  the  other  turpentmes.** 

No,  XXXIILfor  September,  contmm  ^ 
130  to  132.  —  i^st^cia  Zentiscus.  The  lentisc,  or  mastic  tree,  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  very  common  in  the  Island  of  Scios,  where 
its  resin,  called  mastic,  is  chiefly  obtained.  The  tree  is  there  cultivated,  and 
attains  the  height  of  12ft.  The  mastic  is  obtained  by  making  transverse 
incisions  in  the  back  about  the  beginning  of  August,  from  which  the  resin 
exudes  in  drops*  and,  hardening  on  the  trees,  or  runninjz  down  and  con- 
creting on  the  ground,  is  thence  collected  for  use.  In  Turkey  mastic  is 
chewM  for  sweetening  the  breath,  and  stren^hening  the  gums,  whence  the 
name.  With  us  it  is  principally  used  by  varnish-makers,  and  sometimes  also 
as  an  astringent  and  diuretic.  —  Origanum  vulghre.  A  mild  stimulant  and 
tonic,  now  in  disuse.  —  Origanum  Majordna,  This  is  the  sweet  or  knotted 
marjoram  of  the  gardens  and  shops,  and  though  chiefly  employed  to  give 
relish  to  soups,  runlets,  and  stuffings,  yet  the  dried  herb  is  considered  stei^ 
nutatoiy,  and  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  composition  of  some  cephalic 
snufl^.  —  Genti^na  Idtea.  The  dried  roots  of  this  plant  are  importea  from 
(Germany,  where  they  are  cultivated  in  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  rather  shaded 
than  otherwise.  Their  medical  properties  depend  on  the  substance  called 
^ntianine,  which  was  discovered  by  M.  Henry  and  M.  Caventon  at  the  same 
time,  unknown  to  each  other;  aproof  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  modes 
of  vegetable  analysis  have  of  late  vears  reached.  Gentianine  is  one  of  the 
best  bitters  that  can  be  employed  in  scrofulous  aflections.  The  root  hat 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  as  a  tonic  and  febrifufe,  and  is  only  sur- 
passed by  the  cinchonas.  The  infusion  is  most  eeneralW  employed. '  It  ift 
remarked  by  the  editors,  that  the  cultivation  of  Yellow  Gentian  for  sale  to 
the  apothecaries  might  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  British  market-gar- 
deners, because,  though  not  a  native,  it  frows  abundantly  on  the  alps  of 
Switzerland  and  Austria,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  mountainous 
forests  of  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  North  America. 
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No,  XXL  for  Jufy,  contaiaM 

81.  7^  Sykehoute  (a  village  in  Yorkshire)  Rnuet  Apple.  **  One  of  the 
roost  favourite  of  our  russets,  being  remarkable  among  them  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  skin,  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  excellence  of  its  flavour.'* 
Hardy,  a  good  bearer,  ripening  in  tlie  middle  of  winter,  and  among  our  best 
keepers. 

82.  ITie  BeackamweU  Seedling  Apple.  Raised  several  years  ago  by  John 
Motteux,  Esq.,  at  Beachamwell  in  Norfolk.  Hardy,  a  good  bearer  and 
keeper,  and  being  of  a  small  size  is  well  adapted  for  a  select  collectioii. 
«  No  good  sarUen  oudit  to  be  without  either  this,  the  Golden  Harvey,  or 
the  Court  of  Wick,  aS  excellent  substitutes  for  the  delicate  and  unhealthy 
Golden  Pippin." 

83.  The  Beurrie  d*Aremberg  Pear.  «*  Truly  characterised  in  the  Hor^ 
cultural  Tramactions  as  deserving  <  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  pears 
in  cultivation.'  We  certaiuly  do  not  know  any  variety  which  can,  upon  the 
whole,  be  said  to  equal  it ;  for  its  flavour  is  not  only  excellent,  and  its  flesh 
tender  and  juicy,  but  it  is  hardy,  a  great  bearer^  and  will  keep  till  March.'' 
Usually  cultivated  as  a  dwarf  on  quince  stocks,  and  trained  against  an  east 
or  west  wall;  but  it  succeeds  pmectly  well  as  an  opea  itaadanl    The 
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Oloux  Morceauxy  and  tbe  Colmar  Deflchampa,  coq»e  very  near  it  in  good 
qualities. 

84.  The  Dutch  Mignmne  Apple,  Original)^  made  known  to  English 
gardeners  by  Mr.  George  Lindley  {Hort,  Trmu.,  vol.  iv.  p.  70.),  who  pro- 
cured scions  from  the  garden  of  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  Iw  whom  it  had  been 
imported  from  Holland.  It  is  the  Golden  Reinette  ot  Christ,  and  the  Re 
dor^  of  Mayer.  **  One  of  our  very  best  winter  fruits,  being  very  hardy,  a 
great  bearer,  keeping  well  till  March,  and  retaining  its  beauty,  along  with 
Its  fine  aromatic  subacid  flavour,  till  the  ?ery  last." 

No,  XXI I,  for  August,  conttant 

85.  The  BiirceUma  Pearmain,  A  very  good  table  apple,  ripening  in 
November,  and  keeping  in  perfection  through  December  and  January. 
."  The  singular  speckled  appearance  of  its  surface  distinguishes  this  from 
all  other  apples.** 

66.  The  Old  Nonpareil  Apple.  **  Perhaps  the  most  general  favourite 
with  persons  of  every  taste,  on  account  of  its  peculiar,  agreeable,  brisk  fla- 
vour, and  the  length  of  time  it  keeps."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
brought  out  of  I*  ranee,  and  plantea  by  a  Jes.uit  in  the  time  of  Mary  or 
Elizabeth.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  foreman  of  the  arboretum  de- 
partment, remarks  "  that  the  French  do  not  seem  to  know  what  an  English 
Nonpareil  is,notwithstandinj;  the  publication  of  their  countryman  Du  Hamel^ 
because  Noisette  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  like  the  Reinette  de  Canada, 
only  less  in  all  its  parts :  and  further,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Americans 
are  unacquainted  with  it,  for  their  great  writer  Coxe  speaks  of  what  he 
calls  the  Nonpareil  in  terms  of  no  great  praise,  and  figures  it  with  a  very 
short  thick  stalk,  a  character  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Nonpardl,  which 
has  uniformly  a  long  slender  stalk."  A  tender  tree,  but  a  good  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  keeps  with  care  till  May. 

87.  The  Scarlet  NoMHireil  Apple,  Verv  like  the  common  in  constitu- 
tion and  quality,  but  difiering  in  colour,  and  scarcely  keeping  so  long,  being 
in  greatest  perfection  in  Januaiy  and  February. 

88.  2%e  Beurr^e  Ranee  Pear,  Middle-sized;  described  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons  as  being  the  best  of  the  late  pears,  keeping  from  December  to  May. 
.The  tree  vigorous,  a  good  bearer  after  a  few  years,  but  straggling  and  pendu- 
lous in  its  mode  of  growth. 

No,  XXIII.  for  September y  contains 

89.  The  Forman*s  Crew  ApfSe.  Raised  in  Glamorganshire,  by  Thomas 
Seton  Forman,  Esq.,  at  Pennydarron  Place,  near  Mertnyr  Tidvill.  "  One 
of  the  best  table  apples  we  have,  combining  the  excellence  of  the  Old  Golden 
Pippin  and  Nonpareil.  It  keeps  as  late  as  any  variety  we  know,  and  the 
tree  is  among  the  most  healthy.  It  bears  abundantly  as  an  open  standard, 
and  is  especially  well  adapted  for  cultivating  as  a  dvrarf,  either  upon  para- 
dise or  crabstock." 

90.  T^e  Ross  Nonpareil  Apple,  Of  Irish  origin,  and  introduced  to 
notice  by  Mr.  Robeitson  of  Kilkenny.  "  One  of  Uie  few  fennel-flavour»l 
apples  which  are  cultivated  among  us.  Its  good  qualities  are,  that  it  is  a 
great  bearer  on  an  open  standard;  that  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  healthy  in 
all  soils ;  and  that  the  fruit,  which  is  very  handsome,  keeps  well  till  March 
or  April,  ripening  in  the  end  of  November.    The  tree  is  round-headed." 

91.  The  KeeiCs  SeedUng  Stratobej-ry,  Large,  good,  and  very  prolific; 
forces  better  than  any  other,  carries  extremelv  well,  and  bears  its  friiit  high 
enough  above  the  earth  to  keep  it  free  from  the  soil.  Raised  from  the  seed 
of  Keen's  Imperial  by  Mr.  Micnael  Keen,  a  market-gardener  at  Isleworth. 

92.  The  Elton  Cherry,  Raised  in  1826  by  Mr.  Knifht,  from  a  seed  of 
the  Graffion  or  Ambr^e  Cherry,  which  had  been  fecundated  by  the  pollen 
of  the  White-heart.  « lu  merit  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  In 
flavour  It  IS  hy  many  considered  the  most  delicious  6f  cheiries."   It  is 
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,      I.  ^»  bright  red  on  one  side,  and  of  a  golden  yellow  on  the  other. 

Ito  hardiness  and  productiveness,  whether  upon  a  standard  or  against  a 

wall,  are  ascertained."    Ripe  with  the  May  Duke  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

Trees  strong  and  healthy,  wood  dark  brown,  shoots  rather  droopinc,  and 

leaves  large  and  doubly  serrated. 

Flemn^t  Brituh  Farmer^s  Magazine,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture 

and  Rural  Affairs.    In  8vo  Numbers,  quarterly.     4s. 

No,  XL  for  May. 

A  paoer  in  this  number,  by  Mr.  Ayton  of  fiamilton,  entitled  "  Instances 
pointed  out  of  false  Philosophy  imposed  on  Farmers  by  Men  of  Science, 
deserves  notice."  To  attempt  to  detect  and  refute  ail  the  errors  that  have 
been  gone  into,  either  by  voluntary  writers,  or  those  who  have  been  selected 
h|  pobfic  bodies  u>  draw  up  statbtical  accounts  of  districts  or  surveys  of 
covnties,  Mr.  Ayton  observes,  would  be  an  endless,  and,  in  some  measure, 
an  unnecessary  task.  •*  But  where  men,  who  are  justly  esteemed  eminent 
m  other  branches  of  science,  and  are  looked  up  to  as  men  of  superior 
abilities  and  profound  erudition,  who  have  been  employed  to  adiver 
lectures  before  the  Board  4>f  Agriculture,  have  either  put  forth  errors  of 
their  own,  or  retailed  those  of  others,  as  sound  and  correct  data  for  the 
guidance  of  ^mers  in  an  important  part  of  their  profession,  and  when 
such  errors  are  published  and  extensively  circulated  under  the  sanction  of 
b*gh  names,  the  detection  of  such  errors  becomes  the  more  necessary. 

••The  Board  of  Agriculture  employed  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  to  deliver 
lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  and  others  to  explain  the  mechanic 
powers;  but  owing  to  Sir  Humphrey  and  the  others  employed  having  been. 
In  a  great  measure,  strangers  to  practical  husbandry,  they  formed  their 
opinions  on  that  art  from  their  own  particular  branches  of  science,  and  fell 
into  many  errors;  Mr.  Nasmith,''  author  of  Elcmentt  of  Agriculture 
and  other  works,  **  having,  as  he  thought,  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  wishing  to  turn  it  to  good  account,  procured  about  half  a 
bushel  of  moss  earthy  on  which  he  experimented  m  fiower-poU  in  hit  cow^ 
^tf«^,and  then  detailed  the  results,  or  corollaries  as  he  termed  them,  to  the 
Highland  Society,  as  data  for  the  practical  cultivation  of  all  the  mosses  in 
Scotland;  and  he  was  much  offended  at  those  who  could  not  trust  to  his 
prattling  conceits,  or  who  sought  different  results  by  cultivating  that  earth 
on  the  broader  scale  of  acnes  and  fields,  not  in  a  byre,  but  where  Nature 
had  laid  it  down. 

"  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  first  ehemist  in  Britain,  but  who  seems  to 
know  little  about  j)ractical  husbandry,  has  evidently  gone  into  a  similar 
error  as  Mr.  Nasmith,  by  applying  his  chemical  experiments  to  agricultural 
purposes,  without  perceiving  that  the  one  opecation  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  other." 

Sir  Humphrey  said  that  the  mode  by  which  he  and  Mr.  Sinclair  deter* 
mined  the  nutritive  powers  -of  the  pasture  and  hay  grasses,  "  by  the 
ouantity  of  matter  they  contain  soluble  in  water,"  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  the  purposes  of  agricultural  investigation.  Mr.  Ayton  will  not  ad- 
mit this,  because  the  analysis  described  seems  to  him  to  be  "so  entirely 
diflerent  from  the  much  more  complete  processes  of  Nature,  by  which  food 
is  converted  into  nutriment  in  the  stomachs  and  intestines  of  animals." 
The  author,  after  describing  the  process  of  the  stomach  in  extracting 
nourishment  from  food,  and  objecting  in  detail  to  various  results  oif  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Sinclair  thus  concludes:  "  I  cannot 
view  the  solutions  or  extracts  these*  gentlemen  say  they  procured  by  mash« 
ing  or  boiling  dried  cmsses,  as  containing  the  whole  nutntive  matter  in  the 
j>lanta  they  subjected  to  that  process;  and  as  to  the  analysis  of  the  dung,  it 
app^rs  to  me  a  mere  freak.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
IKurtioD  of  nutritive  matter  remained  in  the  plants  or  hay  after  the  scalding 
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or  boiling  operations  had  been  gone  through.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the 
mere  weight  of  what  boiling  extracts  is  not  a  good  criterion  of  the  quality 
of  that  matter;  for  I  am  certain  that  a  solution  of  equal  or  still  greater 
wdght  than  any  they  found  in  the  grasses  they  brought  to  trial,  might,  bv 
the  same  means,  be  got  from  willows,  alders,  birch,  firs,  or  broom,  which 
cattle  do  not  eat;  or  from  rag-weed,  nettles,  docks,  or  mugwort,  all  rejected 
by  cattle;  or  even  from  hemlock,  which  is  of  a  poisonous  quality. 

^  The  errors  these  gentlemen  have  fallen  into  have  proceeded  from  an 
over-degree  of  confidence  in  their  botanical  and  chemical  knowledge,  and  in 
applying  these  to  agriculture,  of  which  it  is  evident  they  know  but  little. 
For  however  much  each  of  them  may  be  conversant  in  his  own  proper 
vocation,  it  is  evident  neither  of  them  understands  practical  agriculture, 
and,  therefore,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  err  when  they  attempt  to  direct 
its  operations  by  chemical  or  horticultural  rules/' 

We  regret  to  see  such  a  paper  as  this ;  first,  because,  as  our  quotation 
will  show,  it  is  not  written  in  a  good  spirit ;  and  secondly,  because  nothing 
can  be  more  injudicious  than  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  efforts  of  scientific 
men  to  throw  light  on  the  processes  of  the  arts.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
us,  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Mr.  Sinclair  «dopted  the  most  sciendfic 
method  of  which  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge  admits  to  attain 
the  ends  they  had  in  view ;  because  we  know  from  the  writings  of  Thaer, 
that  similar  methods  to  attain  nmilar  ends  have  been  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  French  and  Grerman  chemists.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  given  an  able 
answer  to  this  paper  in  the  succeeding  number  of  the  Brituh  Farmer** 
Magazine^  and  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  ShirreflT,  of  Mungoswells, 
has  laufihed  at  it  in  the  Farmer^t  Journal  for  September  7.  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Ayton*s  paper  to  the  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  John- 
ston. 

Strictures  on  Dr.  Fleming's  remarkable  Law  of  v^etable  Life;  by  Mr.  P^ 
trick  Shirreff.  Dr.  Fleming  endeavours  to  establish  that  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  operates  differently  with  animals  and  vegetables  with  reference  to  the 
reproductive  sj'stem ;  and  Mr.  Shirreff,  to  show  that  the  effects  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food,  in  reference  to  the  reproductive  system,  are  similar  in 
animals  and  plants,  as  far  as  it  respects  agriculture.  It  is  certain  that,  in  both 
kingdoms,  tnere  is  a  medium  state,  in  the  fundamental  organs,  between 
weakness  and  luxuriance,  in  which  the  reproductive  system  is  found  to  be 
most  fruitful ;  but  it  u  equally  certmn  that  the  starvation  of  plants,  in  almost 
all  cases,  throws  them  prematurely  into  a  state  of  inflorescence;  we  shall 
not,  however,  at  present,  enter  into  this  controversy,  but  recommend  the 
subiect  to  the  ^re  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hayward. 

A  clever  paper,  by  a  Lancashire  correspondent,  recommends  the  coat  as 
a  milk-eiving  animal  for  cottagers,  and  even  for  fiirmers.  **  Not  a  farmer 
in  England  but  would  find  very  many  advantages  in  keeping  a  little  herd, 
yet  we  do  not  meet  with  it  from  the  Tees  to  the  Thames ;  not  a  cottager 
m  his  employ  who  would  not  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  for  a 
cleanly  docile  animal,  that  would  supply  him  with  milk,  the  finest  in  nature, 
at  mom,  at  eve,  and  in  the  summer  at  noon-day;  that  would  bring  him  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  young  ones  yearly,  requiring  less  at  his  hands  than  can 
well  be  conceived ;  and  yet  we  see  him  consorting  with  dirt,  and  labouring 
in  slops,  to  fatten  a  filthy  and  voracious  animal  of  quintuple  the  cost,  for 
anv  return  from  which  he  must  wait  long  and  risk  a  loss,  which,  if  he  escape, 
only  compels  him  and  his  family  to  feed  a  great  portion  of  the  year  on  a 
salty  unsalutiferous  diet,  and  entails  on  his  ofisprii^g  a«corbutic  constitution ; 
we  see  a  day-labouref  starving  a  family  to  fatten  an  animal,  which,  in  the 
end,  perhaps,  helps  to  fatten  no  one  but  the  doctor,  and  losing  sight  alto^ 
gether  of  another,  which  would  feed  his  children  daily  with  wholesome  food^ 
and  geifal  Use//  on  what  a  pig  wastet. 
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*  May  I  hope  that  some  of  that  bright  galaxy,  who  are  anxious  to  see 
eveiy  cottaeer  in  Britain  keeping  his  own  cow,  and  are  ready  to  every  good 
work,  raay  kindly  step  forward  in  favour  of  the  lowest  grade  of  our  English 
cotters,  and  enable  those  who  cannot  keep  a  milch  cow  to  keep  at  least  a 
milch  goat.  It  is  undeniable  that  engagements  of  this  kind  among  the  poor 
restrain  many  from  evil  habits,  whose  leisure  would  lead  them  thereto ;  who, 
instead  of  being  the  poachers  of  the  next  generation,  or  the  sauntering  tip- 
plers of  the  village,  may  become  industrious  breedera  and  owners  of  the  little 
nerds  browsing  on  the  common,  or  feeding  on  the  village  green  and  in  its 
grassy  lanes." 

We  would  strongly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  married 
gardeners,  who  might  feed  a  goat  with  the  prunings  of  trees,  clippings  of 
hedges,  and  other  articles  that  a  pig  would  not  eat :  but  we  woula  not  do 
away  with  the  pig,  nor  with  poultry,  for  the  sake  of  the  goat.  The  grand, 
and,  we  fear,  insuperable,  difficulty  attending  introducing  coats  on  farms,  is 
the  expense  of  herding  them;  they  can  never  be  left  to  themselves  among 
hedges  or  bushes  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  before  a  gardener  or  cottager 
can  attempt  to  keep  one,  he  must  enclose  a  piece  of  ground,  ZO  or  40ft« 
square,  with  a  wall  or  pales  at  least  6  ft.  high,  and  he  may  build  a  hut  of  any 
rude  materials  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  animal  may  climb  up,  and  thus 
amuse  itself  and  take  exercise.  A  great  many  goats  are  kept  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  but  they  are  carefully  tended  in  herds. 
At  Epinal,  in  France,  a  good  many  are  also  kept,  without  being  always 
tended,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  hedges  of  the  numerous  little  gardens 
that  surround  the  town  are  cropped  by  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  look 
like  low  turf  mounds.  On  enquiring,  in  October  last,  into  the  cause  of  this 
appearance,  the  gardener  of  M.  Doublat  informed  us,  that  after  the  vintage, 
and  at  certain  other  times,  the  goats  were  left  at  liberty,  and  cropped  every 
thing  that  came  in  their  way.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  most  parts  of 
Britain  goats  must  be  kept  in  such  enclosures  as  we  have  described.  That 
they  would  add  much  to  the  comforts  of  a  poor  family  we  can  easily  con- 
cove,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  some  liberal  and  enlightened  proprietor 
will  second  the  views  of  this  benevolent  writer.  In  many  cases  the  goat^ 
yard  might  be  so  joined  to  the  cottage  as  that  the  goat  mi^ht  take  exercise 
on  the  roof,  and  this  roof  mieht  be  trellised  and  covered  with  a  rapid  grow- 
ing creeper  between  the  trdlis  and  the  slates  or  tiles,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
supply  the  goat  with  a  good  deal  of  food,  without  permitting  him  to  eat 
through  the  main  shoots  of  the  creeper.  To  effect  this  it  would  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  train  each  main  shoot  exactly  under  a  trellis  rafter.  Dr.  Clarke 
tells  us,  that  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  sheep  are  pastured  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses;  pasturing  a  goat  in  that  situation  would  be  no  difficult  matter  in 
this  country. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculiure ;  and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transact 
turns  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh.  In  8vo  Numbers, 
quarterly.     Ss,  ed.    No.  V. 

In  the  present  number  u  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
Origin  and  Natural  History  of  Domestic  Animals,  which  we  hope  will  be 
continued,  and  the  subject  of  breeding,  not  properly  understood  in  Scot- 
land, scientifically  discussed.  The  harrow  is  in  this  number  treated  of  in 
a  similar  manner  to  what  the  plough  was  in  a  former  one.  (p.  179.)  There 
is  a  valuable  paper  on  beet-root  sugar,  the  important  conclusions  of  which 
have  been  already  quoted  (p.  525.);  and  one  on  planting  hedges,  on  which 
we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  at  an  early  opportunity.  On  the  whole,  this 
journal,  already  stated  (p.  173.)  to  be  wortny  of  the  times  in  which  it  ia 
produced,  continues  to  maintain  its  reputation. 
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Anon. :  A  Letter  to  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esa.  Prcs.  Hort.  Soc.,  on  the 
ManBgement  of  the  Garden  and  Funds  of  tne  Horticultural  Sodety. 
London^    Pamph.,  8vo,  pp.  36.    It.  6d, 

We  are  well  satisfied  to  see  this  sph-tted  pamphlet,  not  that  we  think  it 
will  do  much  good  at  present,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  given 
(p.  469.),  but  because  it  will  prepare  the  wav  for  judicious  reformation  at  a 
period  when  it  shall  become  practicable.  We  recognise  in  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  one  of  our  earliest  and  best  correspondents,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  and  valuable  members  of  one  of  the  grandest  associations  of  the 
present  age,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  It  u  but 
justice  to  this  eminent  individual,  here  to  state  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  he  communicated  to  it  many  of  his  ideas  as  to 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  that  we 
considered  it  prudent,  at  that  time,  only  to  publish  a  part  of  them,  lest  we 
should  give  our  work  a  controversial  character.  We  published  enough  in 
our  Second  Number  (Vol.  I.  p.  149.)  to  show  what  was  our  opinion  at  the 
time.  Had  the  Society  with  their  immense  income  confined  their  attention 
to  such  objects  as  could  not  be  attained  by  individuals;  had  thejr  given  an 
impulse  to  the  science  of  the  art,  and  to  tne  minds  of  gardeners,  instead  of 
monopolising  the  introduction  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  such  like  matters, 
which  would  all  have  found  their  way  into  the  countrv  through  travellers 
and  nurserymen ;  had  they  in  short  directed  thdr  efforts  to  the  mind  of 
gardening,  instead  of  its  empirical  practices,  they  would  have  done  mudi 
good.  But  they  have  mistaxen  the  means  for  the  end,  and  staked  their 
claim  for  public  approbation  on  the  most  costly  quarto  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions, tne  house  in  Regent  Street,  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  with  its 
splendid  f6tes,  and  their  fist  of  Fellows,  which,  like  that  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society,  is  graced  with  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

**  lUe  ego  qui  ffuondam,  &c.  I  am  he  who,  some  few  years  ago,  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  Letter  to  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  Management  of  tne  British  Museum,  and  in 
which  I  took  a  glance  at  the  affairs  of  the  Society  under  his  management. 
I  now,  with  humbler  flight,  am  about  to  take  the  same  liberty  with  you,  as 
President  of  the  Horticultural,  which  I  did  with  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  President 
of  the  Royal,  Society. 

"  I  feel,  however,  the  difference  of  the  subject  —  that  the  motion  of  sap 
and  the  cutting  of  cabbages  are  not  such  important  points  as  those  I  for- 
lAerly  touched  on.  I  beg  my  address  may  excite  no  uncomfortable  feeling. 
I  wish  to  set  your  mind  at  ease  on  this  score  at  once.  I  have  no  cause  of 
positive  complaint  against  you.  —  I  am  not  going  to  saj  one  word  about 
Turner's  defalcations  *,  though  I  must  say  it  was  vexatious,  that,  amongst 
all  the  Responsible  and  non-responsible  officers  of  the  Society,  none  were 
found  cunning  enough  to  make  him  give  security,  and  that  none  were  found 
active  enough  to  prevent  his  running  away  —  which  might,  it  b  said,  have 
been  easily  done I  am  well  aware  you  have  never  willingly  de- 
scended to  prosecute  the  poor  devils  of  collectors,  and  were  no  zealous 
Earty  to  the  nauling  Mr.  Don  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  threatening 
im  with  the  ab^ss  of  a  court  of  common*law.  f  —  Of  all  this  I  acquit  you ; 
but  you  are  sorely  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  if  not  of  actual  commis- 


♦  Turn«r,  we  are  informed,  li  now  a  waiter  at  a  coffbe-boiue  in  Farii.  —  Cond. 

**  f  Mr.  Don  was  employed  as  a  collector  to  the  Society,  and  became  he  yentured  to  puUMi 
(contrary  to  hia  agreement,  I  admit)  some  recollections  on  a  botanical  subject,  he  had  a  bill  in 
Chancery  flled  against  him,  poor  devil ;  but  the  public  has  never  yet  reaped  the  benefit,  in  any 
other  shape,  of  his  labours.^'  [We  hope  the  history  of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  George  Don,  and 
51^?.  P^»fc^io^  of  the  gardener  ChrtsUe,  may  at  some  fiilure  time  be  given  to  the  pubUa 
Christie  has  never  held  up  Ms  he«l  since ;  and.  Indeed,  he  and  Mr.  Don  are  not  the  only  peisoos 
^ed  to^  ^  connected  with  the  Hortieultun]  Society  wbom  a  certain  individual  bas  threat- 
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sion  — vou  stand  by — the  watchman  of  the  state — the  very  cherry-clapper 
put  up  by  us  to  scare  away  the  obscene  birds  —  and  not  one  single  fla^ng 
clack  is  heard  from  your  tongue  —  all  grim  silence— > you  are  a  very  JUug 
Log  —  and  this  is  what  I  complain  of. 

**  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  always  been  willing  to  allow  you  fuU 
merit,  both  for  your  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  vegetation,  and  your 
experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  plants;  and  I  am  one  who  thinks  the 
knowledge  of  the  one,  and  the  practice  of  the  other,  no  mean  attainment!. 
You  have  done  much  towards  tne  elucidating  many  points  in  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  and  have  given  many  practical  hints  to  gardeners:  you  have  a 
large  fortune,  and  were  the  very  best  person  who  could  have  been  selected 
as  our  President ;  but  though  you  have  communicated  to  the  Society  what 
occurred  to  you  from  time  to  time  (which,  however,  would  have  had  more 
publicity  if  put  in  Brande*t  Journal,  or  any  of  the  magazines  of  the  day), 
you  have  absolutely  done  nothing  for  the  Society,  as  to  the  administration 
of  its  afiairs  — you  have  been  looking  after  your  own  garden  instead  of 
ours  ^  our  ^rden  is  ...  . 

"  Now  it  IS  asked,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  what  has  been  omitted  ?  what 
has  been  done  wrong?  All  very  fair  questions,  I  admit.  I  shall  not  answer 
them  in  order,  though  I  will  answer  them  all  before  I  have  done.  In  the 
first  place,  look  at  the  published  TransacUofu  of  the  Society :  with  the 
exception  of  some  papers  of  your  own,  and  a  few  from  practical  persons, 
was  there  ever  sucn  a  heap  of  trash  impressed  on  wire-wove  paper,  and 
dealt  out  to  the  public  at  three  or  four  suineas  a  volume?  Was  it  neces- 
sary that  a  Society  should  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  printing  a 
volume  in  quarto  on  the  characters  of  sportive  varieties  of  ChrysanUie- 
mums,  and  figures  of  fugitive  Geor^nas  ?  Had  you  any  such  notion  that  this 
was  the  end  and  object  of  your  bSng  called  into  legal  existence  ?  I  know 
you  laugh  at  all  these  things  as  well  as  I  do,  and  amuse  your  guests  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  amateurs  and  dabblers  of  the  Society :  but  you 
should  do  more;  you  should  first  stop  the  evil,  and  then  laugh  at  those 
who  would  have  perpetrated  it.  ...  . 

"  Next,  as  to  tne  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  A  garden 
is  taken  without  any  callingnn  of  the  general  members  and  subscribers  — 
the  king  and  council  decide  on  this — but  they  do  not  find  the  moneys 
this  roust  be  got  from  the  members  —  they  (the  members)  may  pay,  but 
not  vote.  This,  you  will  say,  is  an  old  complaint,  and  that  it  savours  much 
of  radicalism.  I  am  aware  that  it  involves  the  grave  question  of  universal 
Miflrage ;  but  let  that  pass.  The  garden  is  to  be  taken,  though  ten  times 
too  large  for  a  mere  experiment  euden  —  but  who  is  to  pay,  to  effect  this 
object  of  taking  the  garden  ?  —  1  he  whole  class  of  subscribers  were,  in  my 
opinion,  impOMd  on,  actually  dealt  unfairly  by :  they  were  told,  if  they  did 
not  consent  to  pay  extra,  they  would  be  recniced,  turned  into  yellow  ad- 
miralt ;  they  were  to  be  put  into  an  inferior  class,  should  not  have  a  twig 
from  the  new  garden,  nor  should  they  even  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  friends  to  see  it.  Now,  the  original  subscribers,  viz.  those  who  first 
set  the  thins  afloat,  were  treated  as  old  fiiends  sometimes  are,  that  is,  ill- 
used,  and  all  the  favour  batowed  on  the  new  ones.  And  here  was  the  first 
error  you  made  —  it  was  two-fold :  you  affronted  many  of  the  real  friends 
of  the  Society,  who  did  not,  however,  care  to  tell  vou  so,  and  you  bmn 
to  dabble  with  money ;  then  came  patronage,  a  clerk  to  be  recommended, 
a  bricklayer  friend  or  a  stone-mason  cousin  to  be  pushed  forward,  and  the 
true  English  process'  of  jobbing  and  patronage  began  —  and  has  not  yet 
ended.  This  is  the  fkte  of  every  institution  in  this  country,  wherever  there 
are  funds  or  patronage;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  required  more  than 
mortal  vigflance  in  you  to  have  stemmed  the  torrent -i- but  you  have 

absolutely  done  nothing,  and  therefore  are  surely  to  blame 
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**  Will  you  venture  to  aay  that  any  one  set  or  course  of  scientific  eiperi- 
ments  has  been  carried  on  at  the  gardens  by  any  officer  of  the  Society, 
whereby  the  knowledge  of  v^etable  physiology  or  the  cultivation  of  plants 
has  been  really  improved  or  forwarded  ?  .  .  .  . 

**  Botany  is  not  the  end  of  our  institution  —-our  charter  was  not  granted 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  science.  There  u  the  Linnean  Society  for  bo- 
tany, and  yet  some  thousands  have  been  thrown  away  purely  in  the  col- 
lection of  rare  plants,  without  the  collecting  them  being  the  object  of  the 
Institution.  How  many  men  and  how  much  money  do  you  think  have 
been  spent  in  growing  orchideous  plants,  merely  to  figure  in  the  BUamcal 
Reguier?  Is  this  a  fair  mode  of  expending  our  money?  I  am  aware 
that  you  are  averse  to  this — that  you  complain,  or  are  said  to  complain,  of 
the  waste  of  money  in  growing  so  many  parasUcs  in  the  garden ;  but  again 
I  say,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  complain,  if  you  do  not  use  your  influence 
on  these  points. 

<*  And  It  may  be  asked,  how  have  the  botanical  stores  of  the  Society  been 
used?  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  periodical  magazines  were  allowed,  undtr 
reMtrictions,  to  figure  them,  but  the  permission  was  eiven  under  severe  con- 
ditions. I  myself  saw  a  complaint  made  by  one  of  your  officers  against  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  magazines,  for  having  ventured  to  call  a  plant  after 
the  name  of  so  humble  a  person,  as  a  mere  collector  ^  viz.  the  person  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  at  a  guinea  per  week,  had  dug  it  out  of  the  burning 
sands  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  the  dank  pestilentiul  woods  of  South  America. 
All  this  is  very  trumpery  for  a  Society  with  a  charter,  a  council,  and  a 
president,  honorarv  secretary,  &c. 

"  I  have  said,  what  have  the  Society  done  with  its  funds?  Is  there  any 
thing  to  show  ?  Has  any  taste  been  shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  ^- 
dcn?  What  is  it  but  a  flat  square  piece,  with  a  snake-shaped  ditch  tnck* 
ling  through  it,  with  three  or  four  straight  walks,  and  three  or  four 
meandering  ones,  a  lawn,  and  a  dozen  of  kidney  clomps  ?  This  is  as  much 
as  its  staunchest  advocate  can  say  in  its  praise.  Surety  you  would  not  like 
a  foreigner,  who  comes  over  here  open-mouthed  to  see  our  gardens  —  les 
jardins  Anglais,  —  to  go  down  to  Chiswick  to  see  ours  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  an  English  garden  is.  How  many  have  been  taken  there  who  have 
stared  when  told  this  was  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  under  the  guidiuice  of  yourself,  and  assisted  by  a  council !  Surely 
if  we  were  to  spend  our  money  in  ornament,  we  should  (if  we  had  no  per- 
son of  taste  in  the  Society)  have  called  in  those  who  created  such  fairy- 
land as  is  to  be  seen  at  Dropmore,  at  Lord  Farnborough's,  or  at  Ashrid^e^ 
&c,  &c.  If  some  part  of  the  thousands  which  have  been  buried  at  Chis- 
wick had  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  Lady  Grenville  or  Ladv  Farnborough, 
should  we  have  seen  such  rock-work,  such  clumps,  such  walKs,  such  hodge- 
podge arrangements,  ns  grace  and  deck  our  garden  ?  At  all  events,  we  have 
railed  in  the  ornamental  department  —  that  is  admitted :  how  we  succeed 
in  the  fruit,  the  periodical  exhibitions  show 

''.I  write  to  you  in  a  style  something  like  that  which  euided  the  iMing-out 
of  our  garden  —  it  is  of  no  moment,  so  long  as  I  bring  the  points  berore  you. 

'*  Most  people  have  some  cure  for  every  disease,  some  theory,  some  uni- 
versal panacea:  for  my  part,  I  really  and  fairly  think  the  fountain  of  all  the 
evil  in  the  management,  the  "  origo  et  fons,"  is,  that  we  have  not  any  paid 
RESPONSIBLE  OFFICER —- uo  poTson  who  IS  pojd,  and  who  takes  the  real 
control  and  management  of  the  Society's  afloirs  on  himself.  I  am  very 
much  prejudiced  against  any  honorary  officers.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
shall  be  liable,  as  the  Mendicity  Society  were,  to  such  claims  as  were  made 
by  their  secretary ;  but,  I  take  it,  every  body,  or  society,  pays  either  in 
meal  or  in  malt,  and  that  if  our  secretary  is  not  paid,  we  cannot  expeqt  that 
particular  nttention  can  be  so  rigidly  exacted  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  cannot  so  strictly  confine  him  to  his  particular 
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line  of  duty,  as  wouki  be  the  caae  with  a  paid  officer.  If  a  person  who,  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  control,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  little  patronage,  for 
the  mere  power  of  drilling  labourers  and  mducttng  aspirant  assistants  to 
the  clipping  of  edgings,  rolling  gravel  walks,  and  forking  up  hot-beds,  will 
undertake  a  drud^i^  that  others  would  not  go  through  without  being  well 
paid,  one  must  pay  him  by  concession :  the  result  is,  that  the  servant  be- 
comes the  master,  and  you,  Sir  —  the  actual  President  —  with  your  ham- 
mer, mace,  &c.,  of  office^  after  all,  are  but  a  king  with  a  viceroy  over  you. 
I  have  said  before,  that  lif  you  undertake  the  office,  you  should  perform  it. 
A  scientific  institution  in  this  country  will  not  do  with  a  King  Log :  you 
must  govern,  or  lay  down  your  mace.  I  suspect  that  it  is  odious  to  you  to 
mix  yourself  up  with  the  squabbles  of  a  scientific  society;  that  you  feel  it 
is  beneath  a  man  of  your  attainments  and  fortune  to  interfere  when  you 
know  things  are  wrong;  but  you  must  submit  to  importunity — to  vexation 
—  to  something  else  not  to  be  named,  to  set  things  right,  or  you  ouffht  to 
yield  your  office  to  some  one  who  will  condescend  to  perform  faithfully  its 
duties.  Rich,  devoted  to  your  garden  and  the  pursuits  of  science,  you  are 
unwilling  to  set  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel :  but  this  is  hardly  fair ;  those 
who  placed  you  where  you  are  depended  on  your  superintendence,  and  any 
conduct  whatever  of  yours  which  disappoints  them  of  their  fair  expectations 
is  unjust.  Of  the  Council,  not  many  ever  attend,  and  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect when  I  say,  the  great  stars  rarely,  if  ever,  appear.  These  are  ec^ged 
into  the  list  ...  . 

"  I  know  you  never  made  yourself  a  party  to  this  nonsense  of  giving  a 
breakfast  in  a  garden  which  was  originally  intended  for  scientific  purposes, 
and  which  has  not  a  spark  of  pretension  to  beauty  or  elegance  in  its  dis- 
position or  arrangement.  There  is  not  a  single  building  which  displays 
either  taste  or  architectural  design  in  the  whole  thirty  acres.  There  is  not 
a  single  bed  or  border  arranged  better  than  may  be  seen  at  a  common  nur* 
seryman's ;  so  that  there  was  no  excuse  that  it  would  improve  the  toite  of 
the  visitors,  or  leave  them  in  admiration  of  ours ;  or  that  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, as  far  as  relates  to  ornamental  gardening,  would  be  accelerated  by 
the  exhibition.  And  then  the  trumpery  operation  of  making  a  profit  by  the 
tickets,  like  a  charity  dinner,  or  a  subscription  concert.  The  CoUc^  of 
Physicians  might  as  well,  instead  of  their  evening  parties,  give  a  "^  tea  and 
turn-out"  at  so  much  per  head,  and  then  lay  out  tne  gains  in  bu;^ng  mum- 
mies for  their  museum  —  if,  indeed,  they  have  one.  But  there  is  another 
light  in  which  this  was  objectionable  i  many  individuals  in  a  middling  class 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  aristocracy,  are  members  of  the  Society.  Now  it  was 
unfair  on  this  class  to  give  a  fite,  as  it  was  termed,  and  put  an  exorbitant 
price  on  the  tickets  of  admission,  which  would  virtually  exclude  them,  or 
put  them  to  unreasonable  expense;  and  further,  to  give  a  party  in  theif 
own  garden,  at  which  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  them  or  thdr  families  to 
be  present ;  at  which,  if  th^  appeared,  they  would  have  some  chance  of 
being  jostled  in  the  mud  by  the  patrician  order.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  so|ne 
hints  were  given  as  to  those  who  were  not  wished  to  attend  ->-  those  who 
were  expected  to  remember  to  forget  to  come.  This  only  came  to  me  in  a 
whisper,  and  it  may  not  be  tnie  —  but  enough  of  this.  My  chief  complaint 
is  of  the  management.  What  has  been  done  by  the  Society  ?  Has  there 
been  a  bunch  of  grapes  grown  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  market' 
gardener?  Have  we  attempted  to  ^rowor  produce  that  which  people  of 
smaller  means  or  less  knowledge  could  not  do  ?  Have  we  sought  to  rival 
Mr.  Loddiges's  house,  or  to  exceed  what  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  is 
doin£  at  ^t>n  ? 

'*  I  have  before  asked,  who  lectures  at  the  garden  ?  What  instruction  is 
given  ?  What  success  have  the  Slevet^  who  have  graduated  in  the  horticul- 
tural departments  of  the  Society  ?  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
concern  ?    What  is  the  number  of  the  seceders  ?    What  tne  number  of 
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iMloviiteotf  ?  Membttrt  are  tired  of  seeiog  two  or  three  acres  devoted  to 
J26sa  Sebint  and  R^ml,  Ddnim  and  their  suppoced  varieties,  and  the  clerk's 
time  devoted  to  record  their  soppoaed  names^Did  you  hear  of  the  poor 
man  who  was  set  to  taste  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  sorts  oi  potatoes,  at 
one  sort  per  day,  and  then  to  write  a  description  of  the  flavour  of  each — a 
piseon  a  dav  for  a  month  they  say  kills  a  man  — but  to  carry  the  flavour 
of  two  shades  of  a  variety  of  a  red  champion  or  an  ox  noble  on  the  tongue 
from  one  day  to  the  next,  so  as  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  difierence  of 
taste  between  each,  and  then  to  distinguish  both  from  the  taste  of  a  lady*$ 
finger^  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series,  and  write  down  his  sensations 
in  a  journal,  was  too  much  even  for  a  poor  Scotchman  :  he  rebelled,  and 
was  dismissed  as  contumacious,  after  having  tasted  through  a  ouarter  of  the 
task  —  at  least  so  goes  the  story,  or  rather  so  says  the  man.  r%^  . 

**  If  a  new  plant  arrives,  sa^  a  camellia  from  China,  I,  a  simple  member, 
can  know  notning  of  its  coming;  but  if  I  had  a  friend  in  the  Council,  or, 
what  might  be  better,  one  of  the  officers,  I  should  soon  know,  and  he  would 
say,  '^  apply  in  time,  and  you  will  get  it  first  ;'*  so  that  the  result  is,  when 
there  is  any  such  rarity,  such  as  a  new  camellia,  a  pieony,  Plmut  Lamb^rtt, 
&c.  &C.,  these  are  all  bespoken  before  those  members  who  have  no  friend 
in  council  or  at  court  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  same  mode  of 
distribution  takes  place  with  reeard  to  the  nurseirmen.  Ask  such  re- 
spectable men  as  Mr.  Knight  or  Mr.  Mackay,  what  their  opinion  is  of  the 
bendfit  done  by  the  Society,  and  what  are  the  advantages  said  to  be  de- 
rivable by  the  nurserymen  from  the  distributions.  Ask  them  what  they  have 
received.  Liook  to  the  selection  of  the  nurserymen,  who  are  put  on  fas 
practical  men)  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  garden,  and  say  if  a  real  and 
judicious  selection  has  been  made,  and  what  possible  advantages  are  derived 
from  their  superintendence  or  assistance ;  in  fact,  if  it  is  even  known  that 
they  interfere  at  all.  One  very  respectable  nurseryman  admitted  to  me, 
that,  though  on  the  Council,  except  in  giving  an  opinion  on  the  choice  of 
the  site  of  the  garden,  he  never  ventured  to  interfere.  .... 

**  What  have  the  Society  done  to  difliise  science  at  a  cheap  rate?  Why 
diey  refused  to  let  their  TranMoeAom  be  abridged,  or  at  least  I  know  their 
secretary  wished  it  not  to  be  done.  They  publisli  what  they  idly  suppose 
worth  printing,  at  a  price  perfectly  beyond  the  reach  of  themiddting  class; 
they  do  nothing  for  the  eaucation  of  the  men  they  employ,  nor  generally 
for  those  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  gardening. 

**  With  respect  to  the  rules  for  the  management  of  the  garden,  they  have 
been  firamed  in  the  true  mercantile  spirit :  those  who  pay  most  shall  get 
most.  The  hope  of  gain,  and  a  feeling  of  selfishness,  have  acouired  the  So- 
ciety man^  as  subscribers,  who,  I  am  quite  sure,  would  never  have  thought 
of  belonging  to  a  scientific  institution,  but  for  the  hopes  of  getting  back 
their  money  in  money's  worth.  Many  have  paid  their  additional  guinea  to 
the  garden,  or  laid  down  their  10/.  or  so/.,  in  the  hooes  of  reaping  the  fruit 
of  it,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  man  as  Aristotle  nas  said  that  money  is 
barren.  But  what  has  been  the  result?  Every  one  of  them  has  been  dis- 
appointed,  every  one  grumbles,  and  man3r  take  out  their  names ;  indeed,  I 
think  they  have  not  been  fairiy  dealt  with.  You  and  the  Council  have 
expressly  mtroduced  the  mercantile  spirit  and  feeling  in  your  dealings  with 
the  public,  and  your  members  and  you  ought  (particularly  sedn^  that  you 
hove  a  royal  charter)  to  have  kept  up  the  true  old  mercantile  spirit,  rather 
than  the  tradesman-like  tone  of  the  present  day.  You  say  expressly,  that 
the  surplus  of  new  and  rare  plants  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  nuneiy- 
men,  and  amongst  the  members  according  to  the  amount  of  their  sttbicrip- 
Hon —  BOW  mind  that.  Here  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  subscribe  liberally 
—  there  is  to  be  a  mad  pro  quo  for  all  paid  —  tlie  subscribers  to  the  garden 
are  to  have  the  produce  of  the  garden ;  of  which,  however,  the  old  members* 
who  set  the  affiiir  afloat,  are  to  have  none 
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*  I  should  almost  donbt  whether  yaa  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  bankrupt  laws.  As  you  are  a  Society  growing  cabtwges  and  strawberries 
for  profit,  perhaps  the  selling  them  amongst  yourselves  may  make  a  differ- 
ence. The  point  is  worth  considering,  particularly  as  the  law  is  proverbially 

uncertain,  and  the  Society  has  the  reputation  of  being  poor 

*'  One  of  the  reasons  I  have  heard  advanced  for  this  superabundance  of 
cultivation  is,  for  the  purpose,  not  only  of  producing  cabbages,  but  for  the 
simultaneous  production  of  young  gardeners.  What  has  been  the  result? 
I  could  vouch  the  experience  of  many  of  your  subscribers  (some  of  high 
rank),  that  never  were  sgch  servants  sent  out  of  the  most  trumpery  nursery. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Poets  are  born,  not  made,  we  all  know— 
but  is  a  gardener?  What  experience  can  they  acauire  at  Chiswick  ?  Who 
is  there  at  this  moment  to  teach  them  ?  Does  Nlr.  Sabine  profess  to  be  a 
gardener  ?  does  he  attend  at  all  to  the  details  ?  Does  Mr.  Lindley  wield 
the  hoe  ?  or,  if  either  of  them  did,  are  they  practical  gardeners  ?  Who  else 
then  is  there?  The  late  Mr.  Turner  was  a  printer.  Who,  then,  but 
Mr.  Monro  is  the  Coryphsus  of  the  whole  set  ?  And  it  is  this  person  to 
whom  the  management  of  the  education,  practical  and  theoretical,  of  the 
whole  establishment  is  confided —  for  there  is  no  other  person  in  office-— 
he  alone  teaches  the  young  idea  of  the  whole  class  how  to  shoot.  Tou,  of 
course,  never  deign  to  **  prune  the  vine : "  you,  if  report  says  truly,  think 
it  better  each  time  you  come  up,  to  be  a  *'  better  stranger"  with  the  gar- 
den. In  fact,  there  is  indeed  little  taught.  No  lectures  are,  as  I  beiore 
said,  eiven  on  botany  in  practical  gardening,  or  agricultural  chemistry ;  on 
the  pn3*8iology  of  plant^  &c, :  nor  is  there  one  competent  to  give  such 
lectures ;  and  I  defy  you  to  show  a  good  aardener  who  has  been  made  by 
the  Society.  If  you  were  to  disguise  your  dignity,  and  go  round  the  garden 
like  the  sultan  Uaroun  Alraich^,  you  would  hear  one  half  of  them  laugh 
most  heartily  at  their  teacher  —  at  the  institution  —  its  rules  —  its  bye- 
laws  —  the  dfrilling  —  the  orders  as  to  dress  —  straw  hats,  &c.  They  admit 
that  if  they  were  to  conduct  their  employer's  ^den  at  the  same  expense 
and  with  tne  same  result,  they  should  not  stay  in  their  place  a  year;  nor, 
indeed,  could  any  thing  but  the  Society  afford  it. 

**  I  hope  I,  or  some  one  whose  voice  is  more  powerful,  will  be  able  to 
stimulate  you  into  exertion.  Do  not  be  supine,  do  not  act  like  the  country- 
man in  the  fable ;  you  must  not  call  on  Hercules  to  get  you  out  of  the 
mire  —  no,  not  even  on  Priapus — you  must  at  once  clap  your  shoulder  to 
the  wheeL  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  the  Sodety  and  its  sfftdn  fair 
attention ;  call  around  you  an  active  Council ;  divide  the  work  into  depart- 
ments, put  a  responsible  person  at. the  head  of  each;  kick  down  the  apple 
and  cabbage  stalls,  bum  tne  pottles  and  punnets;  dig  up  the  kidney  clumps, 
invite  some  persons  of  skill  to  lay  out  the  grounds  over  again,  dig  up  tne 
dog-roses,  arrange  the  arboretum  properly  and  scientifically ;  do  away  with 
growing  of  plants,  &c.,  for  other  garaens ;  instruct  the  gardeners,  let  them 
have  lectures  on  each  department  of  their  art,  and  have  encouragement  to 
educate  themselves ;  let  some  of  the  most  deserving  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  some  particular  branch  of  culture;  let  there  be  a  real  and  accurate 
catalogue  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  turn  out  nine  tenths  of  the  trashy 
varieties  of  fruit  (which  are  onl^  fit  for  pigs)  from  the  fruit  quarters ;  if 
there  is  to  be  any  produce  distnbuted  (of  the  wisdom  of  which  I  cannot 
but  doubt),  let  it  be  done  fairly  and  openly,  according  to  priority  of  applica- 
tion, not  according  to  merit,  which  no  Council  can  gauge,  or  let  this  be 
distributed  to  the  nurserymen  alone ;  sell  your  Traruactiotu  cheap,  and  let 
the  contents  be  good  —  not,  as  now,  dear  and  bad,  use  wood-cuts  instead 
of  fine  copper-plates,  judge  yourself  of  their  contents  or  set  proper  persons 
to  do  so ;  —  we  shall  be  safe,  and  shall  prosper." 
«  Every  gardener  who  can  s(iare  It.  6(L,  ought  to  read  this  pamphlet. 
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Kenntdu^  Lewu^  Esq.,  son  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tbe  bie  eminent  Noneiymiin 
of  riiunmersmith.  Steward  to  Lord  VHlloughby  De  Eresby,  Author  of 
Thg  Temmey  if  Land  m  Great  Britam^  ftc.:  On  the  Cultiyation  of 
the  Waste  I^ds  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  Em- 
ployment for  the  able  Poor,  now  receiving  Parochial  Aid,  and  thereby 
diminishing  the  heavy  Burthens  of  the  Poor  Rates;  and  on  the  Expe- 
<iiency  of  making  some  Provision  for  the  aged  and  disabled  Paupers  of 
Ireland.    London.    Pkunph.  8vo.    2s,  €d. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  obviously  influenced  by  the  roost  benevolent  motives,  re- 
commends, with  Mr.  Allen,  colonies  at  home  in  preference  to  colonies  in 
Australia  or  Canada,  and  paying  for  labour  what  now  is  paid  as  poor  rates 
for  nothing.  We  entirely  a^ree  with  him,  but  having  already  given  our 
opinion  at  length  on  this  subject,  and  recommended  the  same  thing  in  our 
concluding  review  of  Slaney,  and  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Allen's  pamphlet 
(Vol.  IL  p.  321 .),  we  need  not  follow  Mr.  Kennedy  into  details.  It  gives  us 
much  pleasure  to  find  from  his  dedication,  that "  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  and  distressed  poor,"  has  been 
**  a  fiivourite  and  cherished  purpose  "  of  X«ord  and  Lady  Willoughby  De 
Eresby.  We  should  be  most  happy  if  Mr.  Kennedy  would  enable  us  to 
record  the  acts  of  his  noble  patrons;  to  eive  plans  of  the  cottaees  they  have 
built,  the  size  of  the  gardens  they  have  uud  to  them,  and  the  description  of 
village  schools,  established  on  the  very  extensive  estates  of  this  family  in 
Perthshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Wales. 

Lawrence,  John,  Author  of  A  PkUotopMcal  and  PracHcal  Trcatite  on 
Horsety  Hie  IRgiory  of  the  Horse,  &c. :  The  Horse  in  ail  his  Varieties 
and  Uses;  his  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management,  whether  in  Labour 
or  Rest ;  with  Rules,  occasionafiv  interspers^,  for  his  Preservation  from 
Disease.    London,  1829.    Small  8 vo,  pp.515.    8«. 

The  name  of  Lawrence  is  familiar  to  every  agricultural  and  veterinary 
reader,  and  the  present  work  may  foe  considered  as  the  concentrated  essence 
of  all  that  the  mdefatigable  and  patriotic  author  had  formerly  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  horse,  combined  with  some  new  matter  of  hb  own,  and 
with  whatever  he  found  valuable  in  recent  works  on  the  same  subject.  To 
every  one  who  keeps  a  horse,  or  intends  to  keep  one,  we  can  strongly 
recommend  the  book,  as  both  good  and  cheap. 

Lambert,  Joseph,  Esq.:  Observations  on  the  Rural  Afiairs  of  Ireland,  or  a 
Practical  Ireatise  on  Farmmg,  Planting,  and  Gardening,  adapted  to  the 
Circumstances^  Resources,  l^il,  and  Climate  of  the  Country.  DubUn. 
8VO,  pp.9S7. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  volume ;  valuable  because  practical,  plwn,  and 
rational.  It  is  not  inflated  by  theoretical  dreams  of  what  should,  but  com- 
mon sense  directions  of  what  may,  be  done.  Nothing  is  advised  to  be  un- 
dertaken or  executed  but  what  experience  has  already  proved  to  be  bene- 
ficiaL  The  amelioration  of  the  soil  by  the  introduction  of  the  best  practice, 
and  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  moral  and  personal  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  are  the  results  at  which  the  author  aims,  and  which  will 
certainly  foUow  the  adoption  of  the  measures  and  means  proposed  by  him. 
He  looks  to  no  parliamentary  interference,  or  forced  regulations^  to  alter  the 
customs,  bv  diwarting  the  opinions  or  prejudices,  of  the  agriculturists;  but. 
by  the  evidence  of  expedients  which,  from  uniform  success,  hmg  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  cultivator.  The  only  blemishes  are  those  of  nomencla^ 
ture;  but  on  all  tiie  subjects  treated  of  the  advice  is  sound,  the  directions 
plain,  and  the  phraseology  respectable.  The  work  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  rural  improver;  not  in  Ireland  only,  but  every  where  else.— J.  M. 
CheUea, 
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Haworih,  B.,  Esq.  M.A. :  A  Dissertation  on  the  English  Poor,  stating  the 
Advantages  of  Education,  with  a  Plan  for  the  gradual  Abolition  of  the 
Poor  Laws.    3t.  6d, 

^No  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws  merits  the  least  atten- 
tion, which  has  not  their  abolition  for  its  ultimate  object."  —  Ricardo, 

Wetten,  Robert,  Architect :    A  Series  of  Designs  for  Villas,  in  the  Italian 
Style  of  Architecture.    To  be  published  in  six  Parts,  each  containing  one 
Desifl),  illustrated  by  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Scenic  Views.    London. 
Parti.  4  to.  Two  Ground  Plans,  an  Elevation,  and  a  Perspective  View.  6t, 
**  The  author  has  been  induced  to  arrange  these  compositions  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture  at  the  suggestion  of  several  amateurs,  partial 
to  its  beauties,  who,  from  the  few  specimens  hitherto  published,  have  re- 
gretted that  it  has  not  been  more  frequently  adopted.    He  has  been  further 
recommended  to  submit  them  to  public  notice,  und^r  the  impression  that 
this  st^Ie  of  architecture  is  entirely  deserving  of  the  high  encomiums  that 
were  formerly  passed  upon  it,  although  of  late  years  it  has  been  partially 
superseded  by  the  Gothic ;  and  that  without  destroying  the  harmony  of  its 
proportions,  or  tlie  beauties  of  its  appearance,  it  may  be  accommodated  to 
the  means  of  those  who,  however  they  may  have  felt  disposed  to  patronise 
the  professors  of  this  st^le,  have,  hitherto,  in  some  measure  been  deterred 
by  the  apprehensions  ot  expense. 


Design  No.  L  A  Villa  prepared  for  a  lady  near  Bristol  Ijigt'  108,  109.) 
is  exceedingly  handsome  in  the  elevation,  and  not  badly  arranged  on  the 
ground  plan.  The  principal  floor  is  entered  by  a  lo^a  (Jig.  108.  a),  which 
communicates  with  a  vestibule '(&),  staircase  (c),  drawmg-room  (d),  breakfast- 
room  (e\  dining-room  (/),  library  (g),  bath  (h),  water-closet  (i\  servants'  en- 
trance (Ar),  larder  (/),  man's  room  (m),  scullery  (n),  kitchen  (o),  nouse-keeper's 
room  (p),  and  store  room  (q).  The  chief  objections  which  we  have  to  this  ar- 
rangement are,  the  situation  of  the  water-closet  in  the  interior  of  the  bouse 
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without  exterior  ventilation  or  light.  Such  convemences  should,  as  muoh  as 
possible,  be  placed  in  a  sort  of  logda^so  as  that  not  only  their  windows  but 
doors  might  open  to  the  free  air.  The  loggia,  which  of  course  should  onlj  be 
entered  from  some  passa/^e  or  lobby,  might  be  contrived  to  shut  in  with  glass 
or  Venetian  blinds  in  severe  weather;  or  it  might  have  the  appearance  ex- 
teriorly of  a  large  window.  The  second  objection  is  the  projection  made 
for  the  chimneys  in  the  rooms  (</r),  which,  being  common  in  brick  cottages, 
always  conveys  something  of  vulgarity  and  weakness  or  meanness  to  huildmgs 
of  a  higher  character.  We  imagine,  for  example,  on  looking  at  the  eleva- 
tion (Jig.  109.),  that,  if  the  walls  had  been  sufficiently  thick,  the  chimney- 


flues  woiild  have  been  •carried  up  in  them,  instead  of  in  a  stack  or  portion 
of  wall  of  an  extra-thickness,  buik  on  purpose  to  contiun  them.  With 
this  exception  we  consider  the  elevation  as  truly  beautiful.  The  three 
central  wmdows  over  the  three  windows  of  tlie  same  kind  placed  farther 
apart  attract  the  eye  to  the  centre,  and  retain  it  there  in  admiration,  while 
the  two  smaller  windows  over  the  verandas  in  the  wings  have  a  similar 
efiect  in  their  way.  Thehuilding  is  thus  a  well-defined  whole,  composed  of 
three  parts,  senaratelj^  Wholes  also  and  well  defined.  The  colonnade  and 
balustrade  of  tne  loggia  harmonise  with  the  centre  pediment,  as  the  verandas 
do  with  the  pavilion  roofs.  Had  the  chimneys  been  in  the  walls  instead  of 
outside  of  them,  it  would  have  been  perfect  m  its  kind. 

Cattle^  T.,  F.L.S. :  An  Introduction  to  Botany,  including  the  History,  Ele- 
ments, and  Languai^e  of  Botany,  the  Linnean  Artificial  System,  the 
Natural  Systems  of  Linnseus  and  Jussieu,  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Plants,  and  the  Harmonies  of  Vegetation.  London.  1  voL  plates.  lOf. 
plain,  and  \2s,  6d.  coloured. 

Jonei,  the  Rev.  J.  P.,  and  J.  F,  Kingitan :  Flora  Devoniensis ;  or  a  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
arranged  both  according  to  the  Linnean  and  Natural  Systems,  with  an 
Account  of  their  Geographical  Distribution,  &c.    London.    8vo.    16«. 

PMlipt  IT.,  Esq.  F.HJS.,  Author  of  Pomhrium  Bnidnmcum^  and  other 
Works:    Fldra  Histdrica.    Sd  ed.    2 vols.  8vo.  21«.bd8. 
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PART  III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    General  Noticei. 


Application  of  the  term  Involucmm,  —  Sir,  Sweet,  in  his  description 
of  Dav&llia  gibberosa,  Nat.  Orel,  indices,  Fl.  Austral,  t.  31.,  has  adopted  the 
term  Involucmm  for  the  membranous  covering  of  the  sori,  or  tufts  of 
flowers,  in  preference  to  the  superfluous  Indusium  of  modem  authors.  The 
decided  superiority  of  such  an  adoption,  I  think,  does  him  the  highest 
honour,  and  deserves  to  be  imitated  by  all  systematists ! !  —  Botanicui. 
April  16. 

Principle  of  Human  Developemerit, — Taking  the  mind  and  the  body 
together,  their  united  functions  may  be  reduced  to  three :  1.  the  construct' 
ive,  or  those  which  relate  to  growth ;  2.  the  intellectual^  or  those  which 
relate  to  mind  and  morals ;  and  3,  the  reproductive,  or  those  which  have 
reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  species.    Now  it  appears  to  be  a  uni- 
versal principle  in  nature,  that  any  intension  [design]  of  one  of  these  three 
functions  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  remission  of  one  or  both  of  the 
.other  two ;  in  other  words,  if  any  one  of  the  functions  is  employed  in  ex- 
cess, a  corresponding  deficiency  will  be  found  in  the  usual  exercise  of  the 
others.  **  In  all  cases  there  is  evidently  in  utero  a  very  great  activity  of  the 
constmctive  functions.    This  activity  generally  diminishes  after  birth  in  a 
degree,  which,  setting  disease  aside,  bears  an  evident  ratio  to  the  increasing 
exercise  of  the  inteUectual  functions.  .  The  rendssion,  or  temporary  sus* 
pension,  of  the  intellectual  functions,  which  occurs  during  sleep,  is  attended 
with  an  evident  intension  of  the  constmctive  functions,  by  which,  in  the 
time  of  healthy  repose,  the  wearied  or  impaired  organs  are  put  into  a  state 
fit  for  renewed  action.    Great  precocity  of  intellect  I  have  certainly  seen 
attended  with  a  marked  decrease  of  the  constmctive  functions.    It  is  com- 
mon for  young  persons  of  either  sex  to  acquire,  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
a  sudden  and  extraordinary  activity  of  the  constmctive  functions;  and  I 
have  long  observed  that  the  intellect  then,  except  in  matters  that  regard 
the  ^na^  cause  of  that  activity ,  becomes  uncommonly  slu^sh  and  inactive. 
The  reproductive  functions  "succeed  to  the  completion  of  the  constructive, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  too  great  exercise  of  them  is  incompatible  with  an 
intense  application  of  the  mind  to  study.     On  the  other  hand,  excesnve 
intellectual  exercise  is  sometimes  destmctive  of  health  (which  depends  upon 
ft  due  performance  of  the  constmctive  functions),  and  also  of^  the  repro- 
ductive powers  or  inclinations.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  intellectual  powers 
were  never  perhaps  exceeded,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  this  inactivity  o» 
deficiency  ot  the  reproductive."      {T,  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Kin§me^ 
Invemes^'Shire,  in  Brewster^ s  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1839,pr33.) 

7%tf  Conservative  Tendency  of  ProtperUy,  —  In  Hawkins's  Elements  of 
Medical  StaHstics,  a  most  onginual  and  interesting  book,  are  collected  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  focts,  which  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  health 
and  the  duration  of  life  aro  promoted  by  occupation  and  profperiiy»  and 
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retarded  by  their  opposite^.  The  mean  durAtlon  of  life  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  England,  and  even  more  strikingly  in  cities  than  in  rural  districts, 
since  statistical  tables  were  kept.  In  the  middle  of  the  l&st  century,  the 
annual  mortality  of  London  was  about  one  in  twenty ;  by  the  census  of 
18S1  it  is  as  one  in  forty.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  similar  changes 
have  been  taking  place,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree.  A  great  portion  of  &e 
deaths  in  cities  is  assigned  to  the  constant  importation  mim  the  country  of 
individuals  who  have  attained  to  maturity,  but  who  having  been  previously 
habituated  to  frequent  exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  simple  regulair 
diet,  are  gradually  sacrificed  to  confined  air,  sedentary  habits,  or  a  capri- 
cious and  over-stimulatinff  food.  A  large  portion  of  the  disease  of  the 
country  population  arises  from  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  of 
low  sour  wmes  or  ciders.  Masons  are  most  subject  to  consumptions,  and 
tanners  least  so :  soldiers  are  more  healthy  than  sailors ;  there  is  more  dis- 
ease in  an  army  during  an  unsuccessful  than  during  a  successfiil  campaign : 
gardeners  and  agriculturists,  who  have  families,  produce  somewhat  more 
male  than  female  children,  and  the  contrary  as  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
th«  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Improvements  in  the  public 
health  are  uniformly  attended  by  a  diminution  of  marriages  and  births, 
because  there  being  only  a  certain  quantity  of  subsistence,  if  men  live 
longer,  there  must  be  a  smaller  number  of  them  produced.  Thus,  with  an 
equal  mass  of  living  beinni  there  is  a  sinaller  drawback  by  ^deaths  and  the 
pains  and  dangers  of  child-birth.  —  Cond. 

Heating  Im  hoi  Water, — Mr.  Weekes,  manufacturer  of  horticultural  build- 
ings in  the  King's  Road,  has  made  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which 
have  been  accomplished  in  this  mode  of  heating  since  its  application  to  gar- 
dening purposes.  One  of  the  few  objections  to  the  system  has  hitherto  been, 
that,  in  a  cold  morning,  the  temperature  o£  a  forcing-house  cannot  be  so 
suddenly  raised,  and  in  foggy  weather  the  damp  in  a  green-house  cannot  be 
so  suddenly  dried  up,  as  by  fire  flues.  Mr.  Weekes  h^  completely  removed 
this  difficulty,  by  circulating  the  water  along  a  box  or  tube,  IS  or  1 8  in.  broad , 
and  only  J^in.  deep,  inside  measure.  The.boiler  being  small,  and  exposing 
a  long  sur&ce  to  the  fire,  on  Mr.  Cottam  and  Mr.  bowler's  principle,  the 
water  is  soon  heated,  and  passes  rapidly  along  the  broad  tube  {Jig.  \\0.aa\ 
which,  exposing  ,,q 

so  large  a  sur-  § 
face,  quickly  d/j 
eives  out  its 
beat.  At  the 
further  end  of 
the  house  this 
broad  plate  is 
connected  with 

two  returning  pipes ;  one  of  a  very  small  diameter,  barely  -sufficient  to  carry 
back  the  water  sent  forward  in  the  broad  tube  ib\  and  the  other  of  6  in.  or 
a  foot  in  diameter  (cl  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  heat  in  the  night*time,  or  to 
be  employed  insteao  of  the  small  returning  pi|)e,  when  the  house  is  once 
heated  to  the  proper  degree.  The  returning  pipes  open  into  a  small  cis- 
tern (<Q,  formed  in  the  end  (^  the  broad  tube,  and  the  opening  to  each  pipe 
is  stopped  by  a  plug ;  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  taken  out,  accordinfi 
to  the  tube  Uie  water  is  meant  to  return  by.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautifiil. 


simple,  and  effectual,  of  which  any  one  may  be  convinced,  by  inspecting  the 
apparatus,  placed  in  a  house  60  ft.  long,  on  Mr.  Weekes's  premises.  Of 
course,  the  direction  of  the  pipes  ma;^  be  varied  at  pleasure,  to  suit  every 
form  of  house ;  and  instead  of  a  retturning  pipe  of  large  dimensions,  a  second 
one,  of  small  diameter,  might  pass  througa  a  series  of  dstems,  of  such 
dimensions  as  would  retain  the  heat  for  any  term  considered  DeoessaiT.  To 
retam  a  layer  of  water  on  the  upper  sui&ce  of  the  broad  tubes,  for  the 
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purpoiet  of  evaporation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  two  ledges  on  their  outer 
edges,  Mr.  Wieekes  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  improvement,  but  we 
hope  he  will  soon  make  some  arrangement  by  which  his  broad  tube 
whether  set  on  edge  or  kept  flat,  will  be  generally  adopted  as  the  going 
pipe  by  the  numerous  persons  throughout  the  country  now  heating  hot- 
nouses  bv  hot  water. 

Mr.  Weekes  is  a  simple  harmless  man,  not  very  likely,  we  fear,  to  make 
the  most  of  his  invention.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  numerous  trades- 
men to  whom  he  shows  and  explains  it,  will  act  as  honourably  to  him  as 
they  would  wish  to  be  done  by,  if  in  his  circumstances.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon with  rich  manufacturers  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  when  they  find 
a  patent  taken  out  by  a  poor  one,  for  what  they  consider  a  good  thing, 
to  infringe  it  under  various  pretences,  and  risk  the  consequences,  well 
knowing  the  expenses  of  the  law,  even  when  the  law-suit  is  gained ;  but 
when  a  man  like  Mr. 'Weekes  has  hit  upon  a  thing  that  is  really  entitled  to 
a  patent,  that  patent,  however  much  it  might  be  liable  to  be  technically 
infringed,  ought  to  be  held  sacred.  This  should  be  a  point  of  honour 
among  commercial  men,  and  we  know  it  is,  in  corresponding  cases,  among 
the  respectable  part  of  the  London  booksellers  and  other  tradesmen.  On 
the  other  hand,  patentees  ought  to  be  liberal,  and  this  we  have  counselled 
Mr.  Weekes  to  be.  —  CoruL 

Sieb^t  Boiatoty  Garden  Engine  and  Pump,  — This  machinist  has  made 
a  very  great  improvement  on  garden  engines,  and  has  also  produced  s 
description  of  forcing  pump,  and  a  lifting  or  common  pump,  which  ofler 
very  considerable  advantages.    The  garden  engine  will  be  found  a  great  deal 
more  easily  worked  than  the  most  improved  mcniification  of  those  in  common 
use.    The  motion  is  rotatory,  by  a  handle,  as  in  turning  a  coflee-milL   The 
machine  beinff  entirely  made  of  metal,  without  leather  or  other  fibrous 
material,  no  changes  of  temperature,  or  of  moisture  in  the  air,  will  put  it 
out  of  order  when  not  in  use.    The  stream  of  water  thrown  out  being  con- 
tinuous, a  greater  quantity  is  delivered  in  a  shorter  time.    On  the  whole, 
we  think  it  an  excellent  improvement.    Our  attention  was  first  directed  to 
it  by  Mr.  Nash,  head  flower-gardener  to  Lord  Farnborough  at  Bromley 
Hill ;   and  we  soon  after  went  to  see  the 
machine  operate  at   the   manufactory,   145. 
High  Holbom,  and  were  amply  gratified.    A, 
pump,  also,  on  a  rotatory  nrinciple,  was  in«> 
vented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Joseph  Eve ; 
but  this  engine  (JSg,  111.)  had  two  cylinders, 
whereas  Mr.  Siebe's  has  only  one,  composed 
of  four  wings.     In  Eve's  engine  two  cylin- 
ders (a  h)y  working  into  each  other,  raised 
the  water  from  the  well  or  other  supply  by  a 
tube  (c),  and  delivered  it  by  another  tube  (</). 
It  was'  stated  in  the  Quarierfy  Journal  of  I 
Science  for  January,  1827,  to  have  great  advan- 
tages ;  but  we  believe  it  has  never  come  much 
into  use.     Siebe's  engine  we  consider  to  be  a 
great  improvement  on  it,  and  we  shall  prove 
this  to  be  the  case,  in  next  Number,  by  en« 
grevings.  In  the  mean  time,  we  counsel  every 
reader  not  to  purchase  a  hydraulic  engine,  or  a  pump  of  any  kind  whatever, 
before  calling,  or  sending  some  competent  person,  to  see  Mr.  Siebe's  in- 
vention.   Mr.  Siebe  being  a  foreigner,  not  knowing  a  great  deal  of  the 
ways  of  the  English  world,  has  neglected  to  do  himself  that  justice  by 
publicity  which  we  hope  in  some  measure  to  do.  —  Cond. 

Downe't  Self-acting  Water-Clotet.  —  This  machine  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  shop  with  Siebe  s  garden  engine,  and  we  can  pronounce  it  with  con- 
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fideDoe  to  be  the  moit  perfect  of  aU  the  water-closetfl  hitherto  inyeoted. 
We  are  certain  that  no  one  who  has  seen  it  will  ever  adopt  any  other.  It 
is  the  only  form  we  have  ever  seen  perfectly  adapted  for  foreign  countries^ 
and  we  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  friends  and  correspondents  in 
the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  provided  they  will  always  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  the  place  where  it  is  kept  above  32°  of  Fahr.  But  another 
£Xcellenoe  of  this  machine  which  fits  it  for  4;old  countries  is,  that  it  will 
operate  in  frosty  weather  without  the  use  of  water.  We  could  not  descriiie 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  foreign  workman  to  construct  a  similar 
one,  without  several  engravings  upon  a  large  scale ;  but  the  price,  com- 
plete, is  only  seven  pounds.  —  Cond, 

7%e  St^hyi  pal^tris,  at  an  Eicudent  Vegetable,  -^  The  Society  of  Arts 
Jiace  lately  voted  the  silver  Ceres  medal  to  Joseph  Houlton,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Western  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  for  the  introduction  to  pubh'c  notice 
of  this  plant.  "  The  iStlchys  paliistris,  or  Marsh  All-heal,  is  a  plant  not 
unfrequently  occurring  on  the  sides  of  ditches,  or  of  moist  rich  com  fields : 
it  increases  rapidly  bv  creeping  roots,  and  forms  on  these,  during  the  sum- 
mer, a  number  of  thick,  bal^tuberous  buds,  from  whieh  the  stems  of  the 
next  year  are  to  arise.  From  the  end  of  autumn  to  the  close  of  winter, 
these  tuberous  buds  abound  in  a  mild,  somewhat  sweetish,  farinaceous  mat- 
ter, and  are  then  fit  for  domestic  use,  being  crisp,  without  fibre,  and  of  a 
peculiar  but  scarcely  perceptible  flavour.  The  plant  and  roots  are  figured  in 
Curtis's  Flora  Londin^ntit,  but  Mr.  Houlton  nas  the  credit  of  having  first 
suggested  its  use  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  and  of  having  made  some  experi- 
ments on  the  best  way  of  cultivating  it.  In  one  respect  the  subject  is 
interesting  to  the  philosophical  botanist,  as  offerings  perhaps,  the  only  known 
instance  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  the  Labi^ts  producing 
farinaceous  tubers,  capable  of  being  applied  to  human  food.  In  general, 
the  only  use  derived  from  plants  of  this  order  is  as  condiments,  like  sage^ 
mint,  thyme,  ,&c. ;  or  as  afibrding  essential  oil,  like  origanum,  rosemary, 
peppermint,  and  lavender."  {Pref,  to  Trans,  of  the  Soc,  of  Arts,  Manu^ 
facturet,  and  Commerce^  voLxlvi.  8VO,  1818.) 

The  Stalkt  and  Roots  of  the  common  Comfrey  (iSt^mphytumofficio^e)  are 
very  farinaceous :  the  stalks  have  been  blanched  and  eaten  like  those  of 
Ang^ica,  and  we  have  no  doqbt  of  the  tuberculated. roots  being  at  least  as 
good  as  those  of  the  jSftachys  palustris.  The  shoots  of  iSfymphytum  asp^r- 
rimum,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  442.),  are  greedily  eaten  by  cows.  There  are 
very  few  plants,  indeed,  that  are  poisonous,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  great  many,  by  culture,  might  be  increased  in  the  whole,  or  in  certain  of 
their  parts,  so  as  to  be  worth  cultivating  as  esculents.  It  is  good  to  know 
every  thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  way,  and  Mr.  Houlton  mis  been  very 
deservedly  honoured  for  his  exertions.  ^^  Cond.  . 
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Botany  among  the  common  People  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Paris.  —  There 
are  at  Paris  three  courses  of  Botamquerurale,  that  is,  three  botanists  make 
weekly  excursions  with  a  number  of  .pupils.  Jussieu  is  the  public  professor 
of  this  branch,  and  his  high  reputation  induced  me  to  wish  to  join  tne  party. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  it,  the  lecture  b  perfectly  open,  and  no  introduc- 
tion is  necessary.  On  Wednesday,  29th  of  May,  I  repaired  to  the  appointed 
place  (of  which  public  notice  is  always  given),  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue 
of  St.  Cloud.    I  was  told  that  the  dass  sometimes  amounted  to  two  hun- 
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dred :  on  this  occasion  there  were,  I  suppose,  half  that  number ;  but  it  is  dif^ 
ficult  to  judge,  as  a  large  portion  is  always  scattered  about.  It  was  quite  a 
novelty  to  botanise  in  such  a  crowds  and  a  very  amusing  novelty.  The 
party  seemed  to  be  taken  from  all  classes ;  among  them  were  several  ladies, 
and  many  who  had  the  appearance  of  gentlemen ;  but  the  larger  portion,  I 
'  apprehend,  were  students  m  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  these  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  a  lower  class  in  society  than;that  which 
pNBopTes  the  English,  or  even  the  Scotch,  universities.  No  person  can  exer- 
cise the  trade  of  an  apothecary  without  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
certain  courses  of  botany.  Some  were  evidently  mechanics,  and  one  or  two 
private  soldiers.  It  has,  I  understand,  always  been  the  case  in  France,  that, 
among  the  private  soldiers,  there  have  been  some  who  have  attended  the 
different  courses.  How  honourable  this  is  to  the  French  character,  and 
how  miich  more  favourable  to  morals  than  where  the  only  resource  for  an 
idle  hour  is  the  alehouse !  Nor  should  I  be  satisfied  with  the  observation, 
that  they  would  be  better  employed  in  working  for  their  families.  Man  has 
a  rieht,  occasionally,  to  relaxation^  and  to  some  exciting  amusement ;  nor 
da  I  believe  that  either  his  moral  or  physical  health  can  be  well  preserved 
without  it.  In  England,  a  gentleman  or  lady  would  not  choose  to  be  seen 
in  such  an  assembly  of  all  classes :  viYxy  is  it  that  our  pride  will  not  permit 
us  to  enjoy,  witbout  excluding  our  inreriors  ?  In  fact,  with  all  our  boast  of 
superior  religion  and  superior  charity,  there  are  more  of  contempt  in  our 
manners  towards  the  lawer  classes,  and  less  of  kindness,  than  in,  1  believe, 
any  other  nation  of  Europe,  It  may  be  merely  in  manner,  and  may  regard 
only  trifles :  but  nine  tenths  of  human  life  is  made  up  bf  trifles ;  I  am  more 
indebted  to  him  who  will  make  me  happy  in  them,  tnan  to  him  who  would 
relieve  me  in  the  other  tenth  of  serious  misfortune.  (  Wood^t  Letters  of  an 
Arckitecty  vol.  i.) 

T^  Cukhatkm  of  Mmxe  is  likelj^  to  become  general  in  France.  At  the 
Rtting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  on  the  3 1st  uh.,.  it  was  proposed 
to  give  a  prize  of  1 500  francs  value  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  corn  in  the  four  departments  surrounding  Paris,  with 
a  view  to  render  this  grain  useful  for  the  nourishment  of  the  human  species. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  gtown  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  as  food  for  cattle 
and  fowls.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  fowl's  fed  exclusiveJy  upon  this  food 
have  a  yellow  appearance.    {JM,  Goz.,  April  1 1. 1889.) 

Sttperior  Salubrity  of  high  and  dry  Situationt. —  In  the  French  Jnnttaire, 
or  Almanack,  for  1829»  various  statements  resnecttng  population  are  given. 
Among  855,658  deaths  in  18S6,  158  had  reactied  or  exceeded  their  hun- 
dredth year ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  and  shows  the  superior  salubrity  of 
b^h  and  dry  countries,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  these  centenarians 
was  in  the  two  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pyrenees.  (Seotsnunit 
March,  1829.) 

DENMARK. 

Roytd  Gardens,  RosenBurgh.  Aug.  30. 1829.  —  If  the  weather  do  not 
change,  we  shall  have  no  harvest  at  all.  No  gardener  living  remembers  such 
a  season.  Grass  and  cabbages,  and  the  like,  thrive  luxuriantly ;  but  grapes, 
peaches,  and  the  late  sorts  of  pearr,  on  the  open  wall,  will  not  ripen  this 
season.  For  several  nights  the  thermometer  has  been  down  at  the  freezing 
point,  and,  one  day,  it  was  only  4°  above  it  at  12  o'clock.  Even  the  grapes 
m  the  vineries  do  not  ripen.  I  am  told,  by  one  of  our  principal  nursery* 
men,  that  Camp&nula  pyramidklis  will  stand  our  most  severe  winters  in  the 
open  ff round,  providea  it  be  not  covered ;  if  covered,  it  rots.  I  shall  try  it 
this  winter.  Professor  Schouw's  Geography  of  Plants  i%  an  excellent  work 
which  you  should  translate  from  the  German,  and  publish  in  your  Magazine 
of  Natural  History.  Rothe  (a  young  gardener  of  education*)  has  published 
his  horticultural  tour  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Upper  Italy,  in 
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Danish ;  I  shall  send  you  a  translation  of  it,  with  remarks.    I  am,  Sir^yourt, 
&c.  —  Jent  Peter  Peterten, 

Garden  hibrary*  —  M.  Petersen,  C.M.C.H.S.,  has  lately  been  appointed 
successor  to  the  celebrated  Danish  court-gardener,  Lindegaard,  and  has 
commenced  forming  a  garden  library.  We  ha?e  sent  him  our  Encydopcsdia 
ofPlantiy  and  one  or  two  other  volumes ;  and  if  any  society  or  gardener  has 
any  duplicates,  and  feels  disposed  to  assist  M.  Petersen,  they  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  him,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  B^rgstrom's,  10.  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London.  —  Cond* 

SWEDEN. 

Maritime  SchooU  are  established  in  Sweden  in  all  the  sea-ports,  and  a 
law  passed,  by  which,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1829,  no  captain  of  a  ship 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  Swedish  citizen  who  has  not  previously  received 
from  the  superintendant  of  the  said  schools,  or  from  a  naval  officer  duly 
authorised,  a  certificate  of  his  having  been  examined  and  found  in  every 
respect  duly  qualified.    ( Unit.  Serv.  Jour,) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Liqmd  Manure.  —  The  farmers  of  German  Switzerland  give  the  name  of 
gSUe^  in  French  Hsder^  to  the  liquid  manure  obtained  from  their  stalls  and 
stables,  and  collected  into  underground  pits  or  reservoirs,  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  ferment  in  a  mucous  or  slimy  state.  The  manner  of  collecting 
it,  adopted  by  the  agriculturists  of  Zurich,  is  as  follows :  —  The  floor  on 
which  the  cattle  are  stalled  is  formed  of  boards,  with  an  inclination  of  4  in. 
from  the  head  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  animal,  whose  excrements  fall  into 
a  gutter  behind,  in  the  manner  usual  in  English  cow-houses.  The  depth  of 
this  gutter  is  15  in.,  its  width  10  in. ;  it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  at  pleasure  water  to  be  supplied  by  a  reservoir  near  it :  it  com- 
municates with  live  pits  by  holes,  whicn  are  opened  for  the  passage  of  the 
slime,  or  closed,  as  occasion  requires.  The  pits,  or  reservoirs  of  manure, 
are  covered  over  with  a  floor  of  boarding,  placed  a  little  below  that  on 
which  the  animals  stand.  This  covering  is  important,  as  facilitating  the 
fermentation.  The  pits,  or  reservoirs,  are  made  in  masonry,  well  cemented, 
imd  should  be  bottomed  in  clay,  well  beaten,  in  order  to  avoid  infiltration. 
They  should  be  five,  in  order  diat  the  liquid  may  not  be  disturbed  durine 
the  fermentation,  which  lasts  about  four  weeks.  Their  dimensions  should 
be  calculated  according  to  the  number  of  animak  the  stable  holds,  so  that 
each  may  be  filled  in  a  week :  but  whether  full  or  not,  the  pit  must  be 
closed  at  the  week's  end,  in  order  to  maintain  the  r^ularity  oi  the  system 
of  emptying.  The  reservoirs  are  emptied  by  means  of  portable  pumps.  In 
the  evening  the  keeper  of  the  stables  lets  a  proper  quantity  of  water  into 
the  gntter;  and  on  returning  to  the  stable  in  the  morning,  he  carefully 
mixes  with  the  water  the  excrement  that  has  fallen  into  it,  breaking  up  the 
more  compact  parts,  so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  an  equal  and  flowing  hquid. 
On  the  perfect  manner  in  which  this  process  is  performed,  the  quality  of  the 
manure  mainly  depends.  The  liquid  ought  neither  to  be  thick,  for  then  the 
fermentation  would  be  difficult,  nor  too  thin,  for  in  that  case  it  would  not 
contain  sufficient  nutritive  matter.  When  the  mixture  is  made,  it  is  allowed 
to  run  off"  into  the  pit  beneath,  and  the  stable-keeper  again  lets  water  into 
.  the  trench.  During  the  day,  whenever  he  comes  into  the  stable,  he  sweeps 
whatever  excrement  may  be  found  under  the  cattle  into  the  trench,  which 
may  be  emptied  as  often  as  the  liquid  it  contains  is  found  to  be  of  a  due 
thickness.  The  best  proportion  of  the  mixture  is  three  fourths  of  water  to 
one  fourth  of  excrement,  if  the  cattle  be  fed  on  corn :  if  in  a  course  of. 
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fattening,  one  fiflh  of  excrement  to  fonr  fifths  of  water  will  be  sufficient. 
{BvU,  du  Comit^  d*Agri.  de  la  Soc.  det  Arts  de  Geneve.) 

This  mode  of  increasing  the  manure  produced  by  stalled  cattle  and  cows 
is  in  general  use  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  we  have  seen  it  prac- 
tised in  France,  at  Trappe  and  Grignion,  near  Versailles  f  at  Roville,  near 
Nancy ;  at  Ebersberg  and  Schleissheim,  near  Munich  ;  and  at  Hohenheim 
and  Weil,  near  Stuttgard.  We  would  strongly  recommend  the  practice  to 
the  British  farmer,  and  not  to  the  farmer  only,  but  to  every  cottager  who 
keeps  a  cow  or  pig ;  nay,  to  the  cottaeer  who  is  without  these  comforts, 
but  who  has  a  garden,  in  which  he  could  turn  the  great  accession  of  manure 
so  acquired  to  due  account.  Let  him  sink  five  tubs  or  large  earthen  ve»- 
sels  in  the  ground,  and  let  the  contents  of  the  portable  recdver  of  his 
water-closet,  all  the  water  used  for  washing  in  the  house,  soap-suds,  slops, 
and  fermentable  offal  of  every  description,  during  a  week,  be  carried  and 
poured  into  one  of  these  tubs ;  and  it  not  full  on  the  Saturday  night,  let  it 
be  filled  up  with  water  of  any  kind,  well  stirred  up,  the  lid  replaced,  and 
the  whole  left  for  a  week.  Begin  on  the  Monday  morning  with  another 
tub ;  and  when,  after  five  weeks,  the  whole  five  tubs  are  filled,  empty  the  first 
at  the  roots  of  a  crowing  crop,  and  refill ;  or  use  two  lareer  tubs,  and  con- 
tinue filling  one  ror  a  month ;  then  begin  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  & 
month  empty  the  first ;  and  so  on.  —  Cond, 

GREECE. 

Laneatterian  Schools  m  the  Ionian  /</!a9i(/f.— SirF.A.  spoke  to  me  about 
establishing  Lancasterian  schools  at  Corfu  and  in  the  other  Ionian  Islands* 
It  would  be  very  desirable,  because  these  islands  would  form  a  point  from 
which  education  might  be  extended  over  the  adjacent  continent ;  and  it 
would  probably  much  forward  it  in  Italy,  where  superstition  and  bad 
governments  will  oppose  it.  I  should  not  despair  of  making  the  Turks* 
adopt  it  in  time,  if  it  were  introduced  without  any  attempts  at  proselytism, 
and  the  lessons  consequently  adapted  to  their  rel^on.  ( JVood*s  Letters  of' 
an  Architect,  vol.  ii.  p.  386.) 

INDIA. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Schools  and  of  Education  in  India,  Bishop  Heber,  in* 
his  Journal,  speaks  rather  favourably ;  and  is  very  desirous  that^^  without 
any  direct  attempt  at  conversion,  the  youth  should  be  generally  exposed  to 
the  humanising  influence  of  the  New  Testament  morality,  by  the  genend 
introduction  of  that  venerated  book,  as  a  lesson  book  in  die  senbols;  a  matter 
to  which  he  states  positively  that  the  natives,  and  even  their  Brahminical 
pastors,  have  no  sort  of  objection.    {Ed,  Rev.^  Dec.  1820,  p,3ar5.} 

MADAGASCAR. 
General  Education  m  Madagascar  seems  to  be  making  very  consideMible' 
pro^ess,^  From  the  second  report  of  the  Madagascar  Missionary  School 
Society,  it  appears  that  there  are  38  schools  and  8,309  scholars,  and  that 
what  is  called  the  king  of  the  countrv  is  very  &vourabIe  to  diese  schools  ^ 
and  from  a  note  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  it  appears  that  the  schools* 
have  been  increased,  since  the  report  was  published,  from  38  to  upwards  of 
90.    {Evangel.  Mag.,  March,  1829.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
The  Aracacha  Plant  of  Bogota  and  New  Grenada  in  Colombia  *<  has 
not,  that  I  know,  been  as  yet  cultivated  with  any  promising  results.  From 
the  failure  to  propagate  it  in  maritime  and  northern  regions,  I  despair  of 
obtaining  any  benefit  from  its  abundant  and  nutritious  roots.  The  late 
Baron  de  Shack  wrote  me,  that,  although  it  vegetated  hi  Trinidad  Island, 
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there  was  an  expenditure  of  the  whole  vegetative  eSort  in  producing  her« 
bage  and  upper  growth;  while  there  was  not  a  single  tuber,  but  only 
fibrous  roots,  under  ground.  Under  this  view  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that,  whether  it  be  an  ifpium,  as  commonly  supposed,  or  a 
Cdniuro,  as  others  say,  it  is  a  native  of  very  elevated  tracts,  and  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  require  a  long  and  patient  course  of  experiments  to  reconcile  it 
to  low  lands  and  places  near  tne  sea ;  if,  indeed,  that  object  can  be  effected 
at  all."    (S.  L.  Mitchell,  in  New  York  Farmer,  Nov.  1828.) 

Agrieuiiural  Societiet.  —  Addresses  to  the  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
St.  iK>hn's  Agricultural  Societies,  by  Messieurs  Horry,  Srabrook,  and  Town- 
send  have  been  sent  us.  It  is  gratifying  thus  to  mark  the  spread  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  industrious  pursuits.  An  infant  state  of  things  is 
precisely  that  state  in  which  societies  can  be  of  real  use  to  the  public :  in  a 
more  mature  state  they  become  monopolies,  and  while  they  do  good  on  the 
one  hand,  do  harm  on  the  other.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  Tendon  is 
as  much  a  monopoly  as  the  East  India  Company :  both  monopolies  did 
good  at  first,  and  ooth  are  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  oppressive  to  the  free 
industry  of  individuals.  The  three  addresses  alluded  to  are  written  with 
very  considerable  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  we  speak  with 
the  utmost  impartiality  when  we  say,  that,  during  the  rage  for  agricultural 
societies  whicn  exbted  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  no  one  address 
appeared,  not  even  those  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  or  Arthur  Young,  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  them,  either  for  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  or 
sound  general  views  on  agricultural  legislation. —  Cond. 

A  QuantUy  of  RhvAarb  and  Sea-kale  Seedt  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Hale 
Jessop  of  Cheltenham,  and  by  Messrs.  Noble  and  Co.  of  Fleet  Street,  in 
compliance  with  our  invitation  (Vol.  IV.  p.  501.),  for  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  We  forwarded  these  seeds  in  February  last, 
through  Mr.  Charlwood  of  Russel  Street,  to  Messrs.  Thorbum  ot  New- 
York,  to  be  sent  by  them  to  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  also 
more  recently  sent  Messrs.  Thorbum  a  few  of  our  pamphlets  on  Education 
(p.  70.  note),  to  be  forwarded  by  them  to  some  of  our  friends  in  America, 
to  which  we  request  their  particular  attention.  —  Cond, 

AUSTRALIA. 
Sydney,  May,  1829.  -^  I  have  now  been  here  eight  months.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  care  I  took  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  colony  and  coun- 
try before  I  left  Scotland,  you  can  hardly  conceive  how  little  I  knew  about 
them  on  my  arrival.  First,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion,  I  am  sure  that  very  few  people  in  Britain  know  what  these 
are.  Would  j^ou  believe  it  possible  that  the  majority  of  persons  in  this 
country  are  thirsting  aler  inaependence  and  a  government  of  their  own ; 
and  that,  instead  of  naving  any  desire  to  return  to  the  mother  country,  they 
view  it  with  indifference,  or  even  hatred  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  We 
are  here  in  two  parties,  far  more  violently  opposed  than  Whigs  and  Tories, 
or  Catholics  and  Protestants,  are  in  Britain.  One  party,  by  far  the  more 
powerful,  but  forming  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  population,  consists  of 
those  government  officers  and  commercial  speculators  who  think  of  making 
fortunes,  and  returning  home  again ;  the  other  is  composed  of  the  settlers, 
who  think  of  remaining,  and  forming  a  country  and  government  of  their 

own There  is  no  regular  chance  of  making  money  in  this 

country ;  nor  can  I  conceive  that  there  will  be,  for  generations  to  come..  The 
principal  article  of  export  at  present  is  wool ;  but  that  will  never  afford  much 
profit,  because  it  can  be  produced  here  to  an  unlimited  extent,  at  almost  no 
expense.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Australians  will,  in  a  few  years,  attain  th&r 
grand  object,  that  of  underselling  all  Europe  in  this  article.  The  climate  and 
the  pasture  are  formed  for  sheep ;  and  the  wool  is  superior  to  that  of  Saxony 
or  Spain.  The  great  thing  which  we  want  here  is  labourers ;  and  I  should 
think  your  government  might  contrive  some  means  of  sending  out  the  super- 
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flaoufr  population  without  loss.  You  win  be  shocked  at  the  idea  that  I  am 
gcnng  to  mention  to  you,  which  is  that  of  goTernment  making  it  legal  for 
captains  of  ships  and  others  to  purchase  the  labour  of  such  men  and  women 
in  England  as  might  volunteer  tnemselves,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  say 
seven,  and  take  them  abroad  to  any  British  colony  to  be  previously  agreed  on 
by  thepurcfaaser^and  seller,  and  there  dispose  of  the  term  yet  to  run  of  their 
lease^  I  acknowledge,  this  seems  a  very  harsh  mode  of  supplying  us  with 
labourers ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  service  to  both  countries  will  be  performed  much  more  effectually  when 
it  is  made  the  interest  of  individuals  to  do  it,  than  when  it  is  done  by  go- 
vernment. A  single  act  of  parliament,  comprising  all  the  necessary  details, 
would  set  the  whole  of  this  matter  to  riebu,  and  efiect  an  inconceivably 
great  service  to  this  country,  and,  I  should  think,  also  to  England,  —  R.Si 
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^LBSHSIM  Houte^  the  once  proud  seat  of  the  illustrious  Marlborough, 
presents  now  but  a  melancholy  and  almost  desolate  appearance  to  the  visitor. 
The  courtyards  are  overgrown  with  grass,  and  the  wallflower  has  introduced 
itself  beneath  the  colonnade.  Many  of  the  windows  are  broken,  and  the 
ripples  of  the  beautiful  lake  are  intercepted  by  weeds,  which  luxuriate  in  all 
the  perfection  of  undisturbed  possession.  {Berks  Chronicle,)  —  If  the  laws 
relating  to  landed  property  were  just  and  equitable,  Blenheim  House  and 
all  its  dependencies  would  long  since  have  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors.  But  the  probability  is,  that  if  the  estate  had  not  been  entailed, 
the  sale  of  Blenheim  would  not  have  become  necessary.  Good,  however, 
will  result  from  this  example  of  the  abuse  of  aristocratical  privilege ;  be- 
fore any  disease  can  be  cured,  it  must  come  to  what  is  called  by  physicians 
a  crisis :  in  this  view  a  bad  duke  may  be  better  than  a  good  one.  —  Cond, 

Gardens /or  the  Poor.  —  The  E^i  of  Clarendon  has  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  poor  at  Wootton-basset,  fifty  acres  of  land  for  gardening  pur- 
poses, thereby  materially  contributing  to  the  eomfort  and  advantage  of 
nearly  a  hundred  families.  A  more  general  adoption  of  this  system  would 
be  highly  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  insures  important  benefits  to  the  poor, 
and  greatly  tends  to  encourage  in  them  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety. 
{Devizes  Gazette,) 

If,  in  addition  to  such  benevolent,  and,in  the  end,  advantageous,  practices^ 
proprietors  would  establish  schools,  and  make  it  a  condition  in  the  leases 
of  tne  cottages,  that  all  the  children  bom  or  brought  up  in  them  should 
undergo  a  certain  degree  of  tuition,  the  benefit  to  the  country  and  the  in- 
dividuals would  be  great ;  otherwise  it  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  aggravate^ 
at  a  future  time,  the  evil  to  which  it  is  a  present  relief.  —  Cond, 

Artesian  Wells, '^  At  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Ei^neers, 
it  was  stated  as  an  ascertained  fact,  that  a  supply  of  water  equivalent  to  the 
wants  of  even  one  district  of  the  metropolis  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
water-bearing  strata  beneath  the  blue  London  clay.    {Literary  Gazette,) 

Mr,  Mackay^  of  the  Trinity  Colle^  garden,  Dublin,  is  now  on  a  horti- 
cultural tour  m  this  country.  He  informs  us  that  there  is  a  honicultural 
society  in  Dublin,  which  holds  regular  meetings  and  distributes  prizes,  which 
we  are  happy  to  hear,  notwithstanding  the  uidifference  of  its  secretary  in 
not  sending  us  now  and  then  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  its 
transactions. —  Cond,    Sept,  10* 

n  N  4 
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The  C^coi  revoluta  (Vol.  IV.  p.  16S.,  fig.  59.)  has  lately  been  in  full  fruc- 
tification at  Wentwortb  House,  Yorkshire ;  I  believe  it  to  be  the  second 
instance  onlj  of  its  having  flowered  in  England.  —  J,S,H.  Cambridge, 
SepL  5.  1889. 

A  Strawberry  f  measuring  7  J  in.,  and  weighing  nearly  1}  oz.,  was  gathered 
on  Fridav,  at  Birdholme,  near  Chesterfield.    {HuU  Advertiser,  July  10.) 

A  Snake  Cucund>er  (Oucumts  flexudsus),  6  fl.  8  in.  long,  and  I  in.  diameter 
at  the  largest  end,  fiirrowed,  but  straight  from  having  been  grown  in  a 
hanging  state,  has  been  received  from  R,  F.    August  2.  1839. 

Gwantie  Atparagut,  — -  Sixty  heads  of  asparagus  were  sold  in  Leeds  mar- 
ket, last  week,  whicn  weighed  upwards  of  7  IN.  ( Yorkshire  Gazette,  June  6.) 

iMrge  Caulifloivers,  —  On  May  50.  Mr.  Anderson,  gardener,  in  Miekle- 
^te,  cut  a  cauliflower,  which  weiehed  3^  lbs.,  and  measured  8  ft.  4  in.  in 
circumference.  On  looking  over  his  garden,  June  4.,  he  saw  a  much  larger 
cauliflower,  which  he  cut,  and  found  that  it  weighed  4  lbs.  8^  oz.  and  mea- 
sured 3 fl.  in  circumference.    {Wakefield and  Halifax  Journal,  June.  5.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh  Green  Market, — August  2 1 .  Grapes  1 «.  8d.  to  8<.,  cherries  8(f., 
and  melons  \s,6d*  to  2s,  per.  lb.;  black  currants,  6<f.,  red,  4</.,  gooseberries  4<2. 
to  ed.  and  rasps  6d.  old  Scotch  pint ;  peaches  and  nectarines  from  3s,  to  8i., 
and  apricots  from  \s,  to  \s,6d,K  dozen ;  geans  Gd,  to  9d,  a  lb.  Prematures, 
Gold  Naps,  Crawfords,  and  Jargonelle  pears  are  now  ripe,  and  selline  at 
reasonable  rates.  Cucumbers  bring  from  3d,  to  Bd.  each ;  green  peas  from 
Sd,  to  If.  8<f.,  and  beans  from  Gd.  to  lOt/.  a  peck.    {Scotsmtm,) 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  —  In  our  last  we  endeavoured  to  give  a 
description  of  the  promenade  wnich  took  place  on  July  8.,  in  the  experi- 
mental garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  at  Inverleith.  We 
now  submit  a  correct  account  of  the  award  of  prizes  which  took  place  on 
that  occasion :  — 

For  the  best  three  carnations,  from  seedlings  of  the  preceding  year,  only 
one  parcel  was  produced ;  these,  however,  were  regarded  as  good,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Macnab  at  Arthurstone,  who  was  found  to  have  sent  them. 

For  the  best  six  seedling  pinks,  from  seeds  of  the  previous  year,  five  com- 
petitors appeared.  After  a  careful  comparison,  the  premium  was  awaitied 
to  Mr.  Spalding  at  Arthurstone.  Another  collection  of  seedling  pinks  was 
considered  so  excellent,  that  a  copy  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactums  was  voted  to  the  cultivator,  Mr.  Allan  Carsewell,  Newington 
Place,  as  a  mark  of  approbation. 

For  the  best  garden  rose,  double  or  semi-double,  from  seed  saved  in 
Scotland,  within  the  three  preceding  years,  the  Society's  silver  medal  was 
adjudged  to  Mr.  J.  Howie,  gardener,  Perth  Road,  Dundee.  The  Commit- 
tee reported,  that  on  proce^ing  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  competition 
articles  under  this  head,  they  were  agreeablv  surprised  with  a  remaiicable 
exhibition  of  seedling  roses  from  Messrs.  Charles  and  John  Peacock,  who 
transmitted  a  basket  with  their  engraved  card  attached  to  it,  containing 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four  kinds,  nused  from  seed  saved  from  their  own 
rich  collection  at  Stanwell  Lodge  in  1825.  But,  although  the  Messrs.  Pea- 
cock had  precluded  themselves  from  competing  by  attaching  their  name  to 
the  basket,  the  Committee  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  award  of  an 
extra-medal,  for  such  a  very  unusual  display  of  new  roses.  Messrs.  Peacock 
also  exhibited  a  fine  display  of  Dutch  roses,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
named  varieties.  A  very  beautiful  seedling  rose  having  been  sent  by  Mr. 
William  Henderson,  ^rdener  to  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mackenzie  of  Divine, 
Bart.,  the  last  part  of  the  Society's  Transactions  was  voted  tO  Mr.  Hender- 
son, as  a  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  Committee. 
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For  the  nz  finest  exotic  plants,  the  medal  was  found  due  to  Mr.  Do- 
nald M*Rae,  gardener  to  Geoi^e  Dunbar,  Esq.  Rose  Park,  Trinity.  Un- 
der  the  head  of  exotics  also,  the  Committee  felt  constrained  to  recommend 
an  extnumedal  to  be  given  for  a  superb  collection  transmitted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Macnab,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  which  were 
merely  sent  for  exhibition.  Most  of  these  plants  were  of  great  rarity,  all 
of  matchless  beauty,  and  evincing  the  utmost  perfection  in  culture,  parti- 
cularly the  heaths,  a  class  of  plants,  in  the  treatment  of  which,  all  who 
have  visited  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  must  admit  Mr.  Macnab  to  excel. 
The  Committee  were  likewise  much  pleased  with  the  plants  which  were 
sent  from  the  g^en  of  the  Secretary  at  Canonmills,  which  were  both  rare 
and  well  cultivated.  The  last  part  of  the  Society's  Manoirs  was  accord- 
ingly voted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  gardener  to  Mr.  Neill,  in  testimony  of 
his  professional  merit. 

No  competitors  appeared  for  the  premiums  offered  for  the  best  quart  of 
American  Scarlet  Strawberry  or  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  Strawberry,  on  ac- 
count of  which  much  regret  was  expressed.     {Edinb,  Advert,,  July  lo.) 

Caledoman  Horticultural  Societtf,  —  The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  Sept.  5.  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Colle^  of  Physicians, 
Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair,  when  several 
new  members  were  admitted,  and  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  prizes 
read,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  at  the  competition  in  the  Society's 
apartments  on  the  preceding  day,  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Four  sorts  of  peaches,  from  open  walls,  without  artificial  heat,  three  of  a 
sort,  with  their  names,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  gardener  to  Su*  J.  Hope,  Bart., 
FHnkie  House.  Four  sorts  of  peaches,  from  nued  walls,  without  glass,  three 
of  a  sort,  Mr.  Jas.  Scott  Thomson,  gardener  to  Viscount  Strathallan,  Strath- 
allan  Castle,  bv  Crieff.  Three  sorts  of  nectarines,  from  flued  walls,  without 
glass,  three  of  a  sort,  Mr.  Thomas  In^lis,  gardener  to  William  Ramsay, 
Esq.,  of  Bamton.  Six  sorts  of  plums,  six  of  each  sort,  with  names,  Mr.  Jas. 
Young,  gardener  to  John  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Pitfour,  by  Perth.  Two  im- 
perial quarts  of  retarded  gooseberries,  three  sorts,  red,  white,  and  yellow, 
with  their  names,  ftc,  Mr.  William  Oliver,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ross- 
lyn,  Dysart  House.  Four  sorts  of  summer  pears,  six  of  each  sort,  with  their 
names,  Mr.  William  Oliver,  Dysart  House.  Queen  pine-apple,  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Moncrieff,  Bart.,  MoncriefT  House.  Pine- 
apple of  any  other  variety,  Mr.  Walter  Henderson,  gardener  to  W.  F. 
Campbell.  Esq.,  Woodhall.  Cantaloup  Melon,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  gar- 
dener to  John  Bonar,  Esa.,  Ratho  House.  Highest-flavoured  green-flesned 
melon,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  ^dener,  Moncrieff  House.  Three  bunches  of 
Frontignac  grapes,  three  different  sorts,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  gardener  to 
Capt.  Wemyss,  M.  P.,  Wemyss  Castle.  Two  finest  and  heaviest  bunches 
of  black  Hambureh  grapes,  Mr.  John  Kinmount,  gardener  to  Miss  Yeoman 
of  Murie,  by  Errol.  Best  grapes,  of  three  difierent  sorts,  and  two  bunches 
of  each,  with  names,  Mr.  James  Goodall,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Lo- 
thian, Newbattle.  Two  sorts  of  figs,  three  of  each,  Mr.  William  Pearson, 
gardener  to  Dowager  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Ormistoun  Hall.  Six  kinds 
of  summer  apples,  six  of  each  kind,  Mr.  David  Sinclair,  gardener  to  James 
Donaldson,  Esq.,Broughton  Hall.  Six  double  or  semi-double  georginas,  from 
seed  saved  in  1827  or  1828,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  Leith 
Walk.  An  extra-medal  was  awarded  for  the  greatest  variety  of  fruits,  of 
good  quality,  to  Mr.  Macnaughton,  gardener  to  John  Wauchope,  Esq., 
Edmonstone.  Extra-medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  William  Henderson, 
gardener  to  Sir  A.  Muir  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  Delvin,  and  William  Todd,  gar- 
dener to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Abbe^^hill,  for  new  seedling  China  roses. 
For  the  best  home-made  gooseberry  wine,  to  Mr.  Lewis  Pederaner,  HaJy- 
burton  House,  Cnpar-Angus.  An  extra-medal  for  elder-flower  wine,  of 
excellent  quality,  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Ormsary,  Argyleshire. 
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The  Meeting  unanimously  approved  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
after  which,  the  Chairman  addressed  the  meeting  in  nearly  the  following 
terms :  — 

"  When  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  in  June  last,  I  submitted  to 
you  a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  coldness  of  the  preceding  months 
and  the  consequent  retardation  of  vegetation  in  all  the  departments  oi 
horticulture.  1  stated  this  condition  of  climate  to  have  prevailed  very 
generally  throughout  England;  and  we  have  since  learned  that  it  ex- 
tended to  neighbouring  countries,  particularly  to  France.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that,  contrary  to  ordinary  experience,  the  actud  period  at  which 
various  flowers  and  esculent  vegetables  were  produced  was,  this  season, 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this  fact,  a  striking 
illustration  soon  after  fq^peared  in  some  of  the  public  papers  of  this  city,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that,  in  a  former  vear,  a  dealer  in  Edinburah,  who  had 
imported  green  peas  from  London,  which  he  was  enabled  to  sdl  at  2«.  6tL 
when  the  market  price  in  Edinburgh  was  4s,  6d,  per  peck,  had  tried  the 
gams  experiment  this  year,  but  not  with  the  same  success  ;  for  the  green 
peas  were  nearlv  as  early  with  us  this  season  as  with  our  neighbours  in  the 
south,  and  could  not  faie  purchased  in  Covent  Garken  Market  at  a  price 
that  enabled  the  dealer  to  undersell  the  native  grower.  It  was  stated,  aJso, 
on  the  occanon  before  alluded  to,  that  though  vegetation  had  been  kept 
back  some  weeks  beyond  its  ordinary  progress  in  tnis  country,  it  had  at 
length  come  forward  with  so  much  vigour,  and  the  blossom  on  the  fruit 
trees  was  then  so  general  and  so  fine,  as  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  more 
than  usual  production  of  late  fruit.  This  promise,  with  regard  to  the  actual 
crop,  especially  of  the  hardier  fruits,  has  not  disappointed  expectation ;  but, 
from  the  unusual  prevalence  of  rain,  and  deficiency  of  sunshine,  the  period 
of  ^owth  has  not  ceased  sufficiently  early,  but  has  run,  as  it  were,  into  that, 
which,  in  other  years,  has  been  employed  in  the  ripening  process.  The 
firuits,  therefore,  of  various  kinds,  which  were  sent  in  yesterday  for  compe- 
tition, as  raised  in  the  open  air,  were  inferior,  both  in  number  and  quality, 
to  what  they  have  usually  been.  This  was  more  particularly  remarkable  as 
to  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  fruit,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  the 
best  specimens  of  which  were  not  deemed  to  possess  the  rich  flavour  and 
mellowness  they  acquire  in  better  seasons,  and  many  of  them  were  far 
from  being  ripe.  Of  apricots  not  one  sample  was  sent  in  for  competition, 
whilst  in  1826,  the  Fruit  Committee  was  summoned  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  ordinary  time  of  meeting,  to  inspect  some  uncommonly  fine 
apricots,  remarkably  alike,  both  for  size  and  quality,  and  which  were  then 
advancing  fast  to  the  condition  of  over>ripeness.  The  more  hardy  fruits 
sent  in  for  competition,  as  apples  and  pears,  were  not  deficient  in  size,  but 
few  of  those  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  plucked  from  the  tree 
had  reached  maturity,  and  the  greater  number  were  far  short  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  fruits  raised  in  stoves  and  hot-houses  are  little  affected  by  the 
lowness  of  atmospheric  temperature ;  but  even  these  may  be  expected  to 
suffer  in  some  of  their  finer  qualities  from  the  deficiency  of  sunshine.  It 
was  partly  from  this  failure  in  the  fruits  of  natural  growth,  and  in  part  too 
from  the  very  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  for  some  weeks  past,  that 
the  Committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  projected  fete  in  the 
garden,  which  was  to  have  been  held  this  day,  deemed  it  prudent,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  abandon  it  altogether  for  this  season.  They  did 
not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  Society  to  the  expense 
of  such  an  exhibition  when  there  would  have  been  so  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  fruit ;  and  when  the  season  was  so 
precarious,  that  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  an  adequate,  attend- 
ance of  company,  especially  at  the  time  when  the  more  influential  classes 
of  the  community  were  absent  from  town.  They  were  also  of  opinion  that 
a  failure  in  a  first  attempt  at  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  might  go  far  to  ob- 
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struct  success  on  any  future  occasion.  The  Committee,  however,  remained 
fully  of  the  opinion  that  a  promenade,  such  as  was  proposed,  might  be  ren- 
dered  extremely  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  in  its  effects  advantageous  to 
the  Society.  But  they  seemed  to  think  that  it  should  take  place  at  an 
earlier  season  of  the  year;  and  that  although  it  would  not  then  be  possible 
to  exhibit  any  great  variety  of  the  finer  fruits,  yet  that  compensation  for 
this  single  disadvantage  would  be  found  in  the  superior  fineness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  greater  beauty  of  the  garden,  the  fulness  of  the  town,  and  the 
number  and  rank  of  those  who  might  then  take  an  interest  in  the  Meeting. 
In  connection  with  these  remarl^  and  as  giving  new  importance  to  the 
subject  to  which  they  refer,  I  may  mention,  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing desire  of  the  community  for  this  kind  of  horticultural  produce,  the 
magistracy  of  this  city  have  latdy  formed  a  fruit-market  of  great  extent, 
where  fruits  are  sold  by  wholesale.  This  new  market  for  several  Saturdays 
past  has  been  crowded  with  carts,  filled  with  vast  stores  of  the  smaller  fruits, 
as  summer  apples,  pears,  &c.,  and  the  Society  will  participate  in  the 
satisfaction  ot  learning  that  hitherto  the  demand  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
this  augmented  supply. 

'*  1  have  only  to  mention  that  a  treatise  on  an  interesting  subject  has  just 
been  presented  to  the  Society,  which  the  author  wishes  should  be  made 
known  to  its  members.  It  is  a  Treatue  on  the  Insects  most  prevalent  on 
Fruit  Trees  and  Garden  Produce ,  with  an  Account  of  their  History,  the  De- 
predations  they  commit,  and  the  Recipes  used  for  their  Destruction,  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Major.  The  author,  under  the  several  heads  of  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  gives  a  list  and  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent insects  which  severally  infest  them,  and  the  means  which  have  been 
used  either  by  himself  or  others  to  effect  their  destruction.  As  the  work 
has  but  just  been  received,  little  can  be  said  of  its  execution,  but  it  seems 
to  treat  of  the  several  points  relating  to  this  verv  interesting  subject  on  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  and  in  a  more  practical  way,  than  any  work  yet 
written  upon  it.  Should  any  member  consult  it,  and  put  in  practice  any  of 
the  recipes  recommended  bv  the  author,  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  result  of  his  trials,  or  to  learn  any  information  respecting  the  varieties  of 
insects  which  attack  different  trees  as  enumerated  by  the  author,  their  natu- 
ral history  or  habits  as  related  by  him,  and  the  efficacy  of  any  means  that 
may  seem  best  adapted  to  counteract  their  depredations,  or  to  destroy  them." 

Mr.  Robison  begi;ed  to  corroborate  what  had  been  stated  bv  Mr.  Ellis 
in  regjard  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season.  He  had  access  to  know  that, 
even  in  the  south  of  France,  the  weather  has  been  equally  unpropitious  for 
horticultural  experiments. 

The  Secretary  then  stated,  that,  along  with  other  communications,  he 
had  received  one  fi'om  Sir  John  Sinclair,  giving  an  account  of  his  havine 
discovered  a  beautiful  dye,  extracted  from  the  flower  of  the  potato,  ana 
along  with  it  a  piece  of  very  fine  woollen  cloth.  The  specimen  sent  was  of 
a  beautiful  bright  amber  colour,  admirably  adapted  for  ladies'  shawls. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Society,  to  the  number  of  about  120,  met  in  the 
Waterloo  Tavern,  to  celebrate  its  twentieth  anniversary,  where  an  excel- 
lent dinner  was  served  up  by  Mr.  Steventon.  The  dessert,  which  consisted 
of  the  fruits  competed  for,  was  served  up  in  no  fewer  than  300  dishes ;  of 
these,  fifty  plates  were  grapes,  eighteen  melons,  and  several  pine-apples. 
Dr.  Hope,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  Dickson  and 
Mr.  J.  Linning,  croupiers.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 
This  was  followed  by  a  toast  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Duncan.  Dr.  Hope,  in 
proposing  it,  described  the  doctor  as  a  man  whose  amiability  of  disposition 
often  led  him  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  kindness  far  beyond  his  means. 
He  described  him  as  the  father  and  founder  of  the  Royal  Public  Dbpensary, 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  The  healths 
of  Daniel  Ellis,  Esq  ,  and  the  vice-presidents ;  Patrick  Neill,  Esq.,  the  secre- 
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tary;  the  treasurers,  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Linning;  Professor  Dunbar  and 
the  Committee  of  Prizes ;  the  successful  competitors,  and  the  unsuccessful 
competitors,  were  given  and  drank  with  great  applause.  The  conviviality 
of  tne  Meeting  was  much  enlivened  by  the  vocal  powers  of  Messrs.  Ken* 
ward,  Smith,  and  Gleadhill.    {Edinburgh  Advertiser,  Sept.  4.) 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  A  Competition  was  held  in  Aber- 
deen on  July  1 5.,  when  the  judges  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  :  — 

Flowers.  Pinks :  1.  William  Barron,  ^rdener.  Blackball ;  8.  Geo.  John- 
ston, gardener,  Haddo  House.  Seedlmgs (best  six):  i.  James  Mennie, 
Sirdener,  Hardgate  j  2.  Captain  John  Clyne,  Aberdeen.  Irises  :  1.  Mr.  Wm, 
avidson,  jun.,  Aberdeen ;  2.  Alexander  Diack,  Mile-end.  Roses.  Double  : 
1.  William  Chalmers,  gardener,  Loch-head ;  2.  Alexander  Bell,  Esq.,  Mary- 
well  Place.  Seedlings :  1.  Diack's  Ecyd  Rose,  Mr.  Alexander  Diack,  Mile- 
end  ;  2.  John  Roy,  jun.,  seedsman,  Aberdeen.  —  Fruit.  Melon  :  1.  William 
Anderson,  gardener,  Cornhill ;  2.  George  Forbes,  Esqu,  Springhill.  Goose- 
berries: 1.  and  2.  Alexander  Malcolm,  gardener,  Damside.  Currants: 
1.  William  Smith,  gardener,  Grandholm  Cottage;  2.  Peter  Archibald,  gar- 
dener, Parii.  Strawberries :  i.  John  Davidson,  Dunottar  House ;  2.  Alex- 
ander Malcolm,  gardener,  Damside.  Cherries:  l.  George  Johnston,  gar- 
dener, Haddo  House ;  2.  John  Wood,  gardener,  Logic  Elphinstone. 

The  Society's  large  medal,  with  a  premium  also,  as  an  extra-prize,  was 
awarded  to  Alexander  Malcolm,  gardener,  Damside,  for  a  species  of  very 
superior  new  seedline  strawberries. 

The  show,  particularly  in  strawberries,  irises,  pinks,  roses,  &c.,  was  very 
fine.  There  were  also  various  packages  of  rare  plants  in  pots  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Messrs.  J.  Walker,  W.  Davidson,  jun.,  and  James  Forbes,  Broadford. 
The  prize  melon  (^Willox's  Fame)  from  tne  garden  of  Mr.  Young,  Cornhill, 
weighed  7^  lbs.,  and  was  highly  flavoured.  William  Simpson,  Esq.,  advo- 
cate, was  elected  a  member. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  president,  Mr.  Crombie  of  Phesdo,  presented  to 
Mr.  John  Davidson, gardener,  Dunottar,  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
large  silver  medal,  voted  to  Mr.  Davidson  by  this  Society  last  year.  {Aher- 
deen  Journal,  July  22.) 

Dunfermline  Florists*  Society.  —  A  Show  was  held  on  June  19.,  when  the 
best  six  ranunculuses  were  adjudeed  to  Mr.  David  Hutcheson  ;  the  second 
to  John  Duncan ;  the  third  to  Wm.  Meldrum ;  the  fourth  to  John  Angus ; 
and  the  fifth  to  D.  Inglis.  The  heaviest  twelve  early  potatoes  were  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  William  Anderson  j  the  second  by  James  Beveridge ;  the 
third  by  Robert  Sinclair ;  the  fourth  by  John  Duncan ;  and  the  fifth  by  Wm. 
Meldrum.  The  heaviest  six  early  turnips  were  produced  by  James  Elder ; 
the  second  by  J.  Inslis ;  the  third  by  Robert  Sinclair ;  the  fourth  by  David 
Hutcheson ;  the  fitth  by  D.  Inglis ;  and  the  sixth  by  William  Meldrum. 
{Scotsman,  July  1.) 

Library  of  the  Falkirk  School  of  Arts,  —  In  addition  to  the  many  valuable 
volumes  which  this  institution  can  now  boast  of  having  in  their  library. 
Lord  Dunmore,  with  that  liberality  which  distinguishes  his  family,  has  this 
week  given  a  very  valuable  donation  of  2 1  volumes  on  science  and  history. 
{Scotsman,  June  24.)  We  feel  great  pleasure  in  recording  donations  of  this 
description,  scarcely  knowing  any  way  in  which  a  man  of  property  can  do 
more  good  to  his  neighbourhood.  Were  such  schools,  libraries,  museums, 
and  gardens,  as  we  contemplate,  established  in  every  parish,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  donations  to  them,  from  the  surrounding  proprietors  and  clei^- 
men,  would  be  condderable ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
future  author  would  send  a  cop^  of  his  works  to  his  native  village,  and 
every  painter  and  sculptor  a  specimen  of  his  works,  for  the  approbation  of 
his  townsmen,  the  accumulation  of  interest  of  mind  and  of  power  which 
would  thus  be  made  in  every  village  and^hamlet,  would  produce  effects  on 
human]  character  and  happiness  in  this  country,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  the  result.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  rV.     Calls  in  Hertfordshire^  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Surrey ^ 
Sussex,  and  Middlesex. 

London  to  FUtwich  House.  July  32.  —  It  happens  that  the  most  direct 
route  from  Bayswater  to  Flitwick  House  is  by  secondary  roads  and  lanes, 
so  quiet  and  rural,  that  such  a  proprietor  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  riding 
along  them,  might  fancj^  himself  on  his  own  estate.  As  we  passed  Cannons, 
at  Edgeware,  the  magnificent  and  truly  aristocratic  idea  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos  recurred  to  our  mind,  viz.  that  of  having  a  straight  avenue  from 
his  house  here  to  his  house  in  Cavendish  Sauare,  a  distance  of  above  nine 
miles,  entirely  on  his  own  estate.  Had  he  lived  but  a  few  years  loneer,  it 
is  said  he  would  have  realised  the  idea,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  purchasing 
every  thing  necessary  but  a  small  spot  at  Paddington.  We  can  conceive 
something  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  thus  desirous  of  isolating  himself  from 
eeneral  sympathies,  and  of  the  kind  of  enjoyment  which  results  from  being 
looked  up  to  and  flattered,  and  from  the  conscious  possession  of  great 
power ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  that  this  species  of  happiness  is  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  would  be  sympathised  in  by  the  whole  of  human 
nature ;  with  that,  for  instance,  of  a  man  cultivating  his  own  acres,  and 
happy  in  his  wife  and  children.  At  the  same  time,  the  enjoyment  produced 
by  every  natural  feeling  depends  so  much  on  its  cultivation,  that  any  state 
of  existence  may  yield  happiness  by  being  made  the  most  of;  and,  without 
some  degree  of  cultivation,  no  state,  either  of  riches  or  poverty,  will  yield 
much.  I^otwithstandins  the  beau  ideal  of  an  English  yeoman  or  an  Ame- 
rican farmer's  manner  of  life,  there  are  few  states  of  existence  duller  or  less 
enviable  than  that  of  an  ignorant  man  and  woman  working  hard  on  their 
own  farm.  To  the  uncultivated  who  know  any  thing  better,  such  a  state 
can  only  be  rendered  bearable  during  a  certain  period  of  life,  from  the  in- 
terest which  man,  in  common  with  all  animals,  takes  in  bringing  his  off^ 
spring  to  maturity.  By  the  time  that  work  is  completed,  such  parents  as 
tnose  to  whom  we.  have  alluded  will  have  become  habituated  to  dullness. 

To  return  to  Cannons  and  the  Duke  of  Chandos :  what  must  strike  every 
one  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  this  duke,  is  his 
regulated  magnificence;  his  employing  the  best  calculators  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly to  what  extent  he  might  carry  his  annual  expenditure  without  exceed- 
ing liis  income,  and  how  tnat  income  might  be  expended  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  brilliant  effect.  The  magnificence  of  the  house  is  still  talked  of  by 
the  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  staircase  consisted  of 
blocks  of  Italian  marble,  80  h.  long,  and  the  hand-railing  was  of  silver.  This 
house  has  long  since  been  pulled  down,  but  the  lodges  at  the  entrance  gates 
still  exist,  and  are  so  ample  in  their  dimensions,  and  commodious  within,  as 
to  have  been  let,  at  different  times,  as  country-houses,  to  gentlemen  of  the 
rank  of  esquires,  magistrates,  and  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  duke 
bad  a  horse-patrol,  which  perambulated  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  by  night 
and  day;  a  body-^uard;  a  band  of  music  for  general  purposes,  and  one  or 
two  eminent  musicians  for  joining  them  on  grand  occasions,  and  leading  the 
church  music.  That  the  whole  establishment  should  have  been  broken  up 
at  his  death  is  looked  on  by  some  people  as  a  visitation  of  Providence,  for 
certain  alleged  irregularities  in  the  mode  (in  the  army,  and  by  marriages)  by 
which  he  acquired  his  immense  fortune ;  we  know  of  nothing  on  recorcl, 
however,  that  indicates  him  to  have  been  less  honest  than  other  menof  like 
rank  in  his  time.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  may  be  considered  as  superior  to  his 
contemporaries;  not  only  in  having  made  such  an  immense  fortune,  but  in 
having  spent  it  with  so  much  magnificence  and  liberality.  We  would  much 
rather  see  such  an  establishment  as  Cannons  demolished,  than  such  a  one 
as  Blenheim  kept  up  to  the  ruin  or  injury  of  creditors,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  disgraeeful  conduct  from  its  natural  consequences.    We  should  be 
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sorry  to  see  one  stone  of  the  palace  of  Bleabeim  touched,  or  the  park  di- 
minished by  one  acre;  but  not  so  to  see  the  family  of  Marlborough  made 
•ubject  to  the  like  penalties  with  other  men.  In  the  present  sta^e  of  civil- 
ised society  in  Britain,  there  ought  to  be  no  special  laws  by  which  certain 
individuals  may,  with  impunity,  set  the  general  laws  of  society  at  defiance. 
No  outlet  from  London  has  been  more  improved  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  than  the  road  to  Edgeware,  which,  from  passing  through  naked  grass 
fields,  with,  here  and  there,  a  miserable  cottage,  farm-liouse,  or  a  hay-barn, 
is  now  bordered  by  villas  and  gardens,  vying  with  each  other  in  architec- 
tural taste,  in  the  display  of  flowers,  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  what 
no  foreigner  can  form  an  idea  of  who  has  not  been  in  the  country, 
English  turf  and  gravel.  The  hills  on  the  road  have  been  lowered,  the 
direction  of  the  road  straightened,  its  width  regulated,  and  its  surface 
Macadamised.  A  nursery  at  Edgeware,  founded  by  Mr.  Greg,  an  indus- 
trious Scotch  gardener,  nearly  40  years  ago,  has  now  extended  to  a 
number  of  acres.  He  yielded  up  his  interest  in  the  nursery  to  his  son, 
on  consideration  of  an  annuity  to  retire  on ;  a  plan  of  life  rarelv  yield- 
ins;  the  happiness  it  promises,  and  ruinous  to  all  parties  in  this  case. 
We  mention  the  circumstance  as  a  cautionary  hint  to  other  gardeners, 
and  to  parents  in  general.  The  churchyard  has  been  enlarged,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  elegant  iron  ruling;  we  wish  two  dozen  of  exotic  trees, 
and  as  many  shrubs  of  so  many  distinct  species,  had  been  scattered  over 
the  surface,  the  walks  better  arranged,  gravelled,  bordered  with  trees  and  a 
few  perennial  flowers,  and  a  few  creepers  planted  against  the  church ;  but 
one  step  on  the  road  of  imnrovement  having  been  taken,  these  and  others 
will,  no  doubt,  succeed  in  due  time. .  New  alms-houses  are  building  a  little 
beyond  Edgeware.     We  confess  we  do  not  like  the  sight  of  such  buildings 

Eerpetually  recurring  through  the  country,  as  if  it  were  a  condition  of 
uman  nature  that  a  certain  portion  of  society  must  live  on  alms.  We 
would  rather  see  a  parochial  school-house,  library,  museum,  and  garden ; 
and  we  can  prophetically  see  such  buildings  riidng  up  from  the  hands  of 
local  architects  and  builders,  by  command  of  parliament  and  the  vestries^  all 
over  the  country. 

The  road  from  Edgeware  to  St.  Albans  is  very  retired,  and  almost  wholly 
pastoral  or  agricultural.  Some  few  of  the  cottacet  and  gardens  which 
border  it  appear  comfortable;  but  not  many.  The  doors  of  those  of 
the  lowest  class  were  open,  and  we  could  see  mothers  and  their  children 
seated  at  little  tables,  with  cups  and  saucers  and  a  small  loaf  before  them, 
but  without  a  table-cloth ;  the  men,  doubtless,  at  work  in  the  fields,  had 
carried  with  them  their  bread  and  bacon.  The  landlord  of  the  public>house 
at  Ellestree,  a  man  apparently  more  than  usually  religious,  described  to  us 
the  manner  in  which  three  men  had,  ten  days  before,  been  drowned  in  the 
reservoir.  Four  companions,  somewhat  intoxicated,  went  to  take  a  sail  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  fell  overboard ;  only  one  of  them,  \^ho  could 
swim,  was  saved.  They  were  single  men,  and  bad  characters;  and  the  pa- 
rish, be  observed,  would  be  rather  a  gainer  by  their  loss  than  otherwise. 
How  dreadful  to  have  tnch  a  tribute  to  one's  memory  paid  by  a  ndghbour ! 
The  very  idea  of  it  seems  enough  to  reform  a  man.  A  new  inn  in  the  out- 
skirts of  St.  Albans,  in  the  Dunstable  road,  has  an  ample  garden,  not  made 
the  most  of.  Such  a  piece  of  ground,  and  a  gardener  of  taste,  would  give 
an  inn  so  situated  so  great  a  superiority,  that  every  body  would  be  tempted 
to  stop  there ;  but  the  garden  of  this  Boniface  exhibits  but  the  beginning 
of  a  good  idea.  Every  thing  that  creates  an  allusion  to  home  ought  to  be 
encouraged  at  an  inn ;  and,  therefore,  eveiy  place  of  entertainment,  from 
the  smallest  hedge-alehouse  upwards,  ought  to  have  a  large  sarden,  a 
library  more  or  less  extensive,  a  book  of  country  maps^  a  road-book,  a 
Shakspeare,  a  Don  Juan  (purified  copies,  of  course),  a  newspaper,  and 
one  penodical  or  more.    In  many  parts  of  Germany,  the  commonest 
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public-houses  have  pianofortes,  because  there  all  are  musicians  and 
dancers.  Freedom  from  national  debt,  and  a  thorough  general  school 
education,  high  and  equal  {Mag.  Nat.  Hiti.,  vol.  ii.  d.  76.),  would  soon  ren- 
der us  so,  and,  in  fact,  make  us  every  thing  to  whicn  man,  in  our  latitude, 
may  hope  to  attain.  The  road  to  ^unstable  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
that  first  of  road-makers,  as  Macadam  is  the  first  of  road-menders,  Mr. 
Telford.  At  Dunstable,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  workers  inplait* 
straw,  we  could  find  no  one  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  our  Epinal 
hat.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  491.)  The  objection  was,  that  the  straw  did  not  require  to 
be  plaited,  that  the  hats  were  only  calculated  for  poor  people,  and  that  the 
poor  would  never  buy  a  thing  that  was  in  no  case  used  by  the  rich ;  an  argu- 
ment from  which  the  rich  mav  learn  how  to  introduce  good  fashions  among 
the  poor.  The  venr  small  village  of  Flitwick  is  composed  of  as  miserable 
cottages  as  any  in  England ;  the  inhabitants,  following  no  manufiicture,  and 
having  very  little  agricultural  employment,  derive  a  great  part  of  their  scanty 
subsistence  from  the  poor-rates.  The  men  are  said  to  be  almost  lUI  poachers, 
and  three  fourths  ot  them,  we  were  told,  hail  been  on  the  tread-wheel ; 
some  had  been  transported,  one  belonged  to  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy, 
and  one  or  two  have  been  hanged.  At  church,  on  Sunday  (July  26.),  very 
few  men  attended,  and  the  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of  young  women 
and  children,  by  no  means  healthy  for  a  country  population.  We  were  not 
much  surprised  at  hearing  two  marriages  announced;  for,  when  mankind 
are  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  suffenng,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  them 
from  doing  all  they  incline  to  do;  and  every  thin^  will  be  resorted  to  that 
has  any  chance  of  procuring  present  enjoyment,  without  reference  to  future 
consequences.  The  marriages  of  poor  people  are  always  prolific  in  children ; 
they  do  not  always  grow  up ;  but  their  births  and  deatns  are  at  l^t  food 
for  the  church,  as  poaching  is  for  the  magistracy  and  the  lawyers.  The 
clergyman  had  an  excellent  discourse  on  contentment,  and  against  covet- 
ousness  I 

FiUwick  House;  John  Thomas  Brooks,  Esq.  —  We  hacve  already  men- 
tioned this  place  (Vol.  III.  p.  S46.)  as  a  pattern  of  order  and  judicious  ar- 
rangement ;  and  the  proprietor  is  a  warm-hearted  man,  a  kind  and  liberal 
master,  and  a  great  friend  to  gardeners  and  gardening.  Both  the  grounds 
and  house  have  been  materialljr  improved  since  the  period  referred  to,  and 
the  whole  continues  to  maintain  its  high  character  for  j^ood  keeping.  A 
public  road  has  been  changed  in  direction,  which,  while  it  has  added  to  the 
beauty  and  free  unrestrained  air  of  the  scenery,  has,  of  course,  increased 
the  value  of  the  property.  There  is  not  a  more  universal  error  in  improv- 
ing grounds  than  that  of  sacrificing  useful  arrangement  and  permanent 
beauty  to  the  accidental  position  of  existing  trees  orplantations.  Mr.  Brooks 
has  had  the  courage  ancl  good  sense  to  free  himselt  from  this  morbid  sense- 
less feeling,  and  to  thin  out  some  plantations,  and  entirely  remove  other*, 
which,  though  beautiful  and  thriving  of  themselves,  yet  toided  to  counter- 
act the  general  efiect  of  the  place.  The  arboretam  hat  grown  so  \vaat^ 
riantly,  that  the  trees  are  almoft  aa  much  crowded  as  they  are  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  the  Chiswick  garden ;  and  Mr.  Brooks,  therefore,  very  judicionsly 
proposes  to  distribute  them  along  a  shrubberv  or  plantation  walk,  at  such  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  and  m>m  the  walk,  as  will  at  least  admit  of  their 
finally  attaining  their  full  size.  To  make  room  for  these  trees  and  shrubs, 
spaces  will  be  cleared  of  firom  6  ft.  to  isfL  in  diameter,  among  the  trees 
and  shrubs  already  there;  and  as  the  arboretum  plants  increase  in  size,  these 
spaces  will  be  increased  also,  by  thinning  out  more  trees,  so  as  that  the  spe- 
cimens will  always  stand  free  of,  and  untouched  by,  any  other  tree.  The 
climbers  and  twiners  will  have  larch  or  oak  poles  terminatinff  in  crosslets 
placed  beside  them  as  props,  and  every  species  will  be  named  on  the  ends 
of  bricks,  either  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'  manner,  in  that  of  Mr.  Murray  of  tne 
Glasgow  botanic  garden  (Vol.  III.  p.  S9.),  or  in  the  manner  which  we  shall 
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afterwards  describe  as  about  to  be  adopted  by  ati  eminent  nurseryman.  The 
length  of  the  home  shrubberies  and  plantations  destined  to  receive  this 
arboretum  is  about  3^  miles,  so  that  nothing  hitherto  executed  in  pleasure* 

grounds  or  ornamental  plantations  will  equal  it.  Mr.  Brooks  deserves  the 
ighest  credit  for  an  improvement  which  will  soon  be  found  productive  of 
so  m^ch  interest  as  to  be  frequently  adopted.  The  ^oUnd  hitherto  occupied 
by  the  arboretum  and  the  botanic  collection,  at  Flitwick  House,  will  be  laid 
out  as  a  Natural  Arrangement  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  combining  also  an 
exemplification  of  each  of  the  classes  and  orders  of  Linnaeus.  A  Natural 
Arrangement  will,  in  a  short  time,  we  trust,  be  as  common  to  every  gentle- 
man's seat  as  a  flower-garden ;  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  take  the  place 
of  the  sort  of  mixed  botanical  flower-garden  in  present  use  almost  every* 
where,  as  being  much  more  truly  beautiful  and  intellectual.  (Vol.  III.  p.  300.) 
Trotter,  the  gardener  here,  is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
much  attached  to  the  place  and  to  his  master ;  the  latter  knows  the  value 
of  a  good  servant,  and  has  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  JSncydopadia 
of  PkmU*  Most  employers,  we  hope,  will  place  this  work  in  the  library  of 
their  gardens ;  but  Mr.  Brooks  has  not  only  placed  one  in  his  library,  for 
the  general  use  of  all  his  future  gardeners,  but  given  one  to  his  present 
gardener  individually.  Such  attentions  on  the  part  of  masters  to  faithful 
servants  are  mutually  gratifying  and  beneficiaL 

Wobwn  Abbey;  the  Duke  ot  Bedford.  July  88.  —  We  have  been  bLimed 
by  some  correspondents  and  readers,  who  have  lately  been  here,  for  not 
saying  more  of  a  place  which,  taking  it  altogether,  is  perhaps  the  very  first 
in  England,  and  at  which  so  many  improvements  are  now  going  forward. 
No  one  has  more  respect  for  the  high  and  consistent  character  of  the  family 
which  owns  this  property  than  we  have,  because  we  think  there  are  few 
families  in  Britain,  to  whom  estates  have  passed  from  the  church,  that  have 
managed  them  in  a  way  calculated  to  do  so  much  good  to  all  the  occupiers 
and  dependants ;  and  because  we  consider  Woburn  Abbey,  and  the  sur-* 
rounding  farms,  as  standing  examples  of  good  management  and  rational  mag- 
nificence.   If  the  great  mass  of  society  in  England  had  remained  in  the  state 
of  ignorance  in  which  they  were  before  the  abolition  of  religious  houses, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  sa}ang  it  would  have  been  much  more  for  their 
happiness  that  the  church  property  should  have  remained  untouched ;  and 
that,  instead  of  the  palaces,  castles,  and  mansions  of  the  present  nobles  and 
gentry,  open  only  to  their  friends  and  equals,  we  had  the  monastic  abbeys 
and  priones  of  former  times,  open  and  hospitable  to  all,  from  the  beggar  to 
the  prince.    But  freedom  and  knowledge  nave  increased  by  this  change  of 
property ;  instead  of  depending  on  voluntary  charity,  the  poor  are  supported 
as  a  matter  of  right;  and,  though  this  last  provision  of  the  legislature,  has 
led  to  the  greatest  abuses ;  still,  on  the  whole,  the  chains  of  mental  slavery 
have  been  broken,  and  we  believe  human  improvement  and  happiness  have 
gained  by  the  change.    The  statistics  of  Wobiurn  Abbey  and  its  dependen- 
cies, in  1500  and  in  1800,  if  they  coujd  be  obtained,  would  be  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  difierence  between  a  society  consisting  of  rich  men  and 
slaves,  partly  beggars,  and  one  consisting  of  free  men,  some  of  them  beggars, 
and  some  of  them  rich  and  powerful,  but  all  of  them  free,  and  subject  to 
the  same  laws.    We  admire,  in  the  present  and  late  Dukes  of  Bedford,  the 
simple  manners  and  style  of  living  of  the  private  gentleman,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  an  income  which  could  command  all  the  personal 
sumptuosness  of  a  Continental  prince.  A  Duke  of  Bedford  has  a  l^al  and 
prescriptive  right  to  surround  his  person  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour, 
all  the  lacqueys  and  trappings,  the  heralds,  the  guards,  and  what  not,  of  a  rich 
duke  of  the  age  of  Louis  aIV.  or  Charles  II. ;  but  a  duke  of  the  present 
day  shows  great  superiority  of  mind,  as  well  as  worldly  wisdom,  in  not  doing 
so.    In  fact,  there  is  too  much  good  sense  in  this  country  for  a  man  to 
procure  himself  any  sort  of  credit  or  applause  from  his  personal  retinue ;  it 
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fc  by  no  means  esaential  to  the  most  dignified  ftctfcmt,  and  the  most  munifi- 
«efit  hospitality,  and  we  question  if,  in  half  a  century  hence,  the  establkh- 
nent  of  a  duke,  perhaps  even  of  a  British  king,  will  differ  much  from  thai 
of  a  private  man  of  fortune.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  people,  when 
they  become  free  and  enlightened,  will  bolster  up  a  king  so  highly  as 
they  did  when  they  were  ignorant,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  slaves ;  or 
that  the  enlightened  king  of  an  enlightened  people  should  set  any  value 
on  such  bolstering.  Formerly,  a  wig  was  considered  as  essential  to  a  ph^« 
sician  as  it  is  now  to  an  advocate  or  a  judge  ;  but  the  physicians  have  laid 
•side  their  wics  for  some  time,  and  both  the  clergy  ana  the  lawyers  will 
toon  follow  their  exaropleu 

The  fine  circumstances  at  Wobum  Abbey  are,  the  extent  and  variety  of 
surfiiee  of  the  park,  its  unequalled  oak  groves  and  evergreen  plantations, 
the  commanding  situation  of  the  house,  the  judicious  cfistance  and  ^ood 
efl^  in  the  view  of  the  village  of  Wobum,  and  the  beanty  of  certain  pieces 
of  water,  as  seen  firom  the  nouse.  Add  to  these  estabhshed  features  the 
more  recent  ones  of  the  grass  garden,  thomery,  nursery,  the  Northumbriail 
fiirm,  dairy,  aviary,  the  sculpture  galleries,  heathery,  the  very  complete  kit* 
chen-garden  now  forming,  the  stuicetum,  rockwork,  flower-gardens,  cbiU 
<lren's  gardens,  and  other  improvements  in  the  pleasure-ground ;  and  the 
ornamental  cottages,  with  their  ^rdens,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  pai^,  and 
the  principal  points  of  interest  vnll  be  enumerated ;  but  to  descnbe  any  of 
them  at  present  is  what  we  cannot  undertake.  We  hone  the  Duke  of  Bed* 
ford  will  authorise  his  learned  librarian,  his  local  draughtsman,  and  his  head 
gardener,  to  draw  up  a  description  of  the  whole  place,  and  to  publish  it  at 
a  moderate  price,  accompanied  by  a  general  plan  and  memorandum  views 
for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  The  profits  of  sale  mi^ht  go  to  a  fond  for  aged 
wmd  infirm  servants.  We  take  the  liberty  of  snggestmg  that,  at  such  plates  as 
Wobum  Abbey,  Wentworth,  Blenheim,  Stowe,  Arandet,  and  all  show  nlaceS 
where  there  is  a  public  day  for  showing  the  house  and  grounds,  there  should 
be  a  portion  of  tnat  day,  ray  the  first  time  of  gmne  round  wi^  company, 
which  may  ooamento  at  nine  o'clock^  att  apart  for  chose  who  cannot  aiford 
to  pay.  Thus  the  poorest  «ml  irammest  mdlTiduals  would  acouire  ideas, 
ana  be  made  hanpy  by  the  gratification  of  a  natural  curiosity.  We  think, 
also,  that  in  all  gentlemen's  seats  which  are  considered  snow  places,  it 
would  be  much  mora  honourable  to  (heir  owners,  and  procure  more  impart' 
tial  attention  to  strangers  from  their  servants,  to  allow  the  payment  for  the 
•fght  to  be  voluntarily  dropped  into  a  box,  as  in  the  case  of  some  foreign 
•how-buildin^p  and  gardens,  than  to  havci  it  paid  like  a  physician's  fee,  as  at 
present.  This  box  mieht  be  opened  at  certain  times,  and  the  money  appor* 
tioned  either  amonc  afl  the  servants,  or  chiefly  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  or 
appfied  to  some  awer  benevolent  or  enlightened  pnrpose.  A  portion  of 
the  money  received  in  all  the  gardeners'  boxes  we  would  appropriate  to  the 
garden^library;  and  another  portion,  from  the  house*boxes,  for  the  supply 
of  books  or  newspapers  for  the  servants'  hall,  or  for  a  house-servantsP 
Ubrary,  or  general  servants'  reading-room.  There  ought  to  be  one  such 
reading-room  about  all  first-rate  places.  The  custom  of  dinner-guests  giving 
money  to  the  servants  of  their  nosts  on  leaving  his  house,  is  nearly  done 
away  with ;  and  it  »  time  that  the  expectations  of  the  housekeepers  of 
show-houses  (we  know  cases  where,  someyears  ago,  the  housekeeper  would 
take  nothing  less  than  gold,  and  had  this  intimated  to  strangers  by  previous 
notice  from  her  maid)  Should  undei^  the  changes  required  by  the  age. 
We  shall,  probaUv,  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  when  we  come  to 
^spMk  of  Arundel  Castle  and  Blenheim ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  protest  agmnst 
any  thing  we  have  said  having  any  particular  application  to  Wobum  Ab- 
bey, or  to  our  treatment  there  or  elsewhere,  winch,  with  very  few  except 
tions,  has  always  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Vol.  V.  —  No.  22.  o  o 
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.  The  defects  ofWobura  Abbey  are,  the  site;  the  entrance  to  the  boiue,  which 
is  not  dignified;  and  the  disposition  of  the  pleasure-ground,  which,  for  the 
greater  part,  is  on  a  dull  flat  surface,  without  distant  views.  The  pleasure- 
ground  IS  also  v&rj  deficient  in  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  though  this  defect 
the  present  duke  is  rapidly  removing;  and  when  he  has  completed  the  kit- 
chen-garden, he  will  most  likely  plant  a  complete  arboretum,  and  a  sardeB 
of  herbaceous  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system.  The  col- 
lection of  heaths,  hardy  anaexotic,  is  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  and 
not  less  so  the  collection  of  willows.  The  present  duke  is  a  scientific  bota- 
nist, and  a  great  lover  of  gardening  and  the  fine  arts,  as  his  predecessor  was 
of  agriculture.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr..  Sinclair,  has  printed,  for 
distribution  aroone  his  finends,  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  heaths  at  Wo- 
burn  Abbey ;  and  is  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Stret- 
fold  of  Woburn,  preparing  a  work  with  coloured  en^vings  and  descriptions 
iof  above  150  diflerent  species  of  willows,  all  of  which  are  in  the  salicetum. 
.  The  kitchen-garden,  since  our  visit  in  February  (p.  213.),  is  rapidly  ad- 
yancinp  towards  completion,  and  will  be  one  of  the  nrst  in  England.  The 
two  misplaced  pine-stoves,  which  we  objected  to  in  1828  (Vol.  IV.  p.  504.X 
have  been  removed,  and  the  effect  even  surpasses  expectation ;  the  head- 
gardener  or  his  wife,  sitting  in  the  parlour  by  the  fire,  can  uow,  without  any 
chf^nge  of  position,  see  through  one  window  over  the  whole  of  the  garden, 
in  front  ofthe  hot-houses ;  and,  through  the  other  window,  over  the  whole 
of  the  triple  range  of  pine,  melon,  and  forcing-pits  behind  the  range.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  this  power  of  inspection  is  something  more  than  an 
imaginary  advantage.  The  gardener's  bouse  is  altofi;ether  one  of  the  best 
we  have  seen ;  it  does  honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  duke,  who  thus  evinces 
a  wish  to  see  his  upper  servants  not  only  comfortable  and  healthy,  but 
iivinc  in  a  comparatively  elegant  and  respectable  stvle ;  and  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, nis  architect,  for  so  completely  embodving  the  duke's  wishes.  We 
could  name  a  duke,  the  whole  of  whose  head-gardener's  shed,  chimney-top 
included,  in  which  the  gardener  keeps  a  tall  young  wife,  and  one  or  two 
children,  might  be  erected  in  the  parlour  referred  to.  There  is  no  class  of 
gentlemen's  servants  so  badly  lodged  as  gardeners  generally  are ;  but,  while 
we  state  this,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fault  is 
very  often  owing  to  the  gardener  not  makingknown  his  wants.  This  silence 
.on  the  part  of  the  gardener  proceeds,  for  the  most  part,  from  an  idea  that 
his  master  already  knows  what  sort  of  a  house  he  has  to  live  in,  and  that,  if 
he  wished  him  to  live  in  a  better  house,  he  would  provide  it ;  but  this  is  a 
false  mode  of  viewing  the  subject :  the  master  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
Mrvant  to  enter  into  all  his  feelings,  however  much  the  former  may  wish  to 
Tender  the  latter  comfortable.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  the  .dutv  of.  a  gar- 
dener, a  duty  fully  as  much  to  his  employer  as  to  himself,  to  look  alK»ut 
and  see  what  description  of  house  is  suitable  for  such  a  description  of  gar- 
den as  he  has  the  charge  of,  and  to  represent  the  state  of  the  case,  in  a  re- 
spectful manner,  to  his  employer.  We  are  sure  that  nine  tenths  of.  the 
employers  of  gardeners  would  be  better  pleased  with  a  servant  who  would 
act  in  this  candid  open  way,  not  only  as  to  dwelling-houses,  but  as  to  wages, 
additional  hands,  additional  houses,  or  machinery,  or,  in  fact,  whatever  he 
considered  wanting,  than  with  another  who  would  quietly  submit  to  what- 
ever he  felt  to  be  privations,  look  upon  his  master  as  his  enemy,  become 
first  careless,  then  indifferent,  afterwards  neglectful,  and,  finally,  after  having 
.  injured  various  things  under  his  care,  either  oblige  his  employer  to  discharge 
,him,  or  leave  his  situation  of  his  own  accord.  It  will  not  be  our  fault  if 
gardeners  do  not  know  what  a  good  house  is,  for  we  shall  supply  them  abun- 
dantly with  plans  of  every  description  of  cottase,  fi^mthatof  the  labourer 
.to  that  of  the  retiring  tradesmen.  Henceforth  let  every  gardener  speak  out 
candidly  and  respectfully  to  his  employer,  and  thus  avoid  the  temptation  of 
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•peakinf^  harshly  of  him  without  reason,  and  of  generating  and  nourishing 
bad  feelings  on  either  side.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  gardener,  considered 
as  a  man,  to  generate,  nourish,  and  cultivate  good  and  kind  feelings  in  him- 
self and  others,  but  especially  in  his  fellow-servants  and  master,  as  it  is  his 
duty,  professionally,  to  originate^  nourish,  and  cultivate  useful  or  orn»> 
mental  plants  in  the  gardens  and  sceneiy  under  his  care. 

In  our  former  notices  respecting  the  hot-houses  here,  we  called  them  iron 
houses ;  but  Mr.  Jones,  who  manufactures  them,  says  they  may  as  well  be 
called  copper  houses,  the  rafters  beine  of  iron,  and  the  sashes  of  copper.  The 
peaches  and  vines  in  these  houses  have  done  as  well  as  at  Syon  Gardens, 
which  is  saying  all  that  can  be  said.  Not  having  been  so  long  planted  as  at 
Svon,  they  have  not  produced  so  much  fruit ;  but,  in  leaves  and  wood,  the 
plants  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  similar  account 
of  this  garden  to  that  which  we  have  given  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's operations  in  the  kitchen-garden  at  Syon  (p.  508.)  A  rockwork  has 
been  formed  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which  is  as  well  as  such  things  usually 
are,  or  can  be  made,  out  of  small  loose  stones ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to 
state,  that  such  works,  with  such  stones,  are  not  to  our  taste ;  this  at  Wo- 
-burn  is  too  mudi  like  a  heap  of  small  stones ;  and  if  the  plants  among  these 
stones  are  not  very  constantly  and  carefully  watched,  the  stones  will  soon  be 
entirely  covered  by  the  plants,  and  it  will,  by  their  luxuriance  and  confused 
intermixture,  become  like  a  heap  of  earth  or  rubbish  covered  with  weeds. 
It  wants  rocky  protuberances,  large  prominent  masses  of  stone  that  will 
furnish  features  for  a  landscape-pamter,  and  make,  on  every  observer,  an 
impression  to  be  felt  and  remembered.  Such  rodcworks  a  gardener  will 
find  at  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridfle  Wells  (perhaps  the  most  romantic,  hi^iy 
enriched,  and  best  kept  smaU  place  in  England) ;  at  Syon ;  and  at  a  iew, 
and  but  a  very  few,  otner  places.  Where  large  masses  of  rock  are  not  to 
be  had,  large  conglomerations  of  small  stones  or  brickbats,  by  means  of 
Roman  cement,  should  be  formed ;  not,  however,  so  as  to  resemble  plum- 
pudding  stones,  but  of  right-lined  shapes,  such  as  an  artist  like  Mr.  Aglio, 
now  employed  in  fresco  pictures  on  the  ^Is  of  the  fruit-room  at  Wobum, 
would  design  by  three  or  four  strokes  of  his  pencil,  and  would  show  also 
how  to  dispose  of  them  among  smaller  stones.  In  a  very  few  months,  such 
masses  would  be  covered  with  weather-stains,  or  this  effect  might  be  antici- 
pated by  art. 

There  is  a  handsome  flower-garden  here,  designed  by  the  present  duchess ; 
and  near  it  is  the  most  masnificent  sculpture  gallery  to  be  found  in  any 
private  house  in  England ;  the  lofhr  and  ample  conservatory,  the  heathenr, 
the  botanic  stoves,  flower-houses,  florist's  garden,  and  a  veranda  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  to  the  tennis-court,  dairy,  &c.  We 
could  not  help  contrasting  the  magnificence  of  the  garden  scenery  and 
orangery  with  the  meagre  eflect  of  those  we  had  lateTv  seen  at  Windsor 
(p.  605.);  but  we  cons<3ed  ourselves  by  reflecting,  that  there  being  but  one 
king,  his  example  could  be  but  of  little  consequence ;  whereas  we  have 
many  country  gentlemen  of  knowledge  and  taste  possessing  seats  of  diflerent 
degrees  of  magnificence  and  beauty  to  raise  and  maintain  the  character  of 
the  country.  So  long,  indeed,  as  we  have  such  noblemen  as  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Northumberland,  Portland,  Bucdeugh,  Devonshire,  &c.,  and  such 
commoners  as  Mr.  Hope  of  Deepdene,  Mr.  Wells  of  Redleaf,  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham,  Mr.  Bardav,  Mrs.  Marryatt,  &c.,  we  need  not  fear  the  example 
of  a  British  king,  of  the  late  palace  at  Kew,  the  modem  one  at  Pimlico,  or 
the  gardens  at  these  places,  and  at  Windsor.  What  we  greatly  admire  at 
Woburn  is,  the  perfect  order  and  keeping  of  every  part  of  the  place,  from 
■the  little  cast-iron  margins  of  the  squares  of  grasses  (Vol.  I.  p.  115.),  the  box 
edgings  to  the  small  heoA  of  hardy  heaths,  or  the  hen-coops  in  the  aviary, 
to  the  approach  roads,  park  wall,  trees,  and  plantations.  The  order  and 
neatness  are  every  where  perfect,  and  thb  perfection  is  produced  by  divinoa 
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pf  duties,  attd  by  aBsigning  to  every  diviiion  rather  too  many  than  too  few  to 
perform  its  labours.  One  leading  mana^  sees  that  the  duties  of  every 
division  is  properly  performed ;  the  divisions  are  checks  or  stimuli  to  one 
another,  and  the  duke  and  the  public  are  stimuli  to  the  manager  and  the 
whole.  The  grand  secret  of  the  plan  of  all  this  is  the  damon  ofduHaf 
and  the  secret  of  the  execution,  tne  eAundance  of  hands  to  perform  them. 
Let  thn  principle  be  borne  in  mind  b^  every  master.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
slovenliness  about  gentlemen's  seats  arises  from  a  want  of  sufficient  hands ; 
from  attempting  more  than  there  is  means  adequate  to  perform. 

It  is  but  iusttce  to  the  late  Mr.  Repton  to  say,  that  much  of  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  views  from  Woburn  Abbey  may  be  traced  to  his  suggestions 
for  the  formation  of  pieces  of  water.  Some  future  duke  will  pull  down  the 
house  and  offices,  reduce  the  site  to  a  tabula  nuoy  rebuild  them  probably  on 
the  same  site,  and  in  the  same  stj^le  of  architecture,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
have  a  more  dignified  effiict  exteriorly,  to  be  approached  from  behind  rather 
by  a  rising  than  a  descending  road,  and  lay  out  the  pleasure-ground,  stretch- 
ing along  the  irregular  line  of  eminences,  which  lies  to  the  right  and  lef^  of 
the  present  front. 

Jlit^on  Biymd  Rectory;  the  Rev.  W.  Mansfield.  July 89.—  Thn  place 
maintains  its  character  (Vol.  III.  p.  305.)  for  neatness,  for  chaste  and  r^ned 
design  in  the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn,  and  for 
the  choice  selection  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  there,  and  in  what  a  French 
sardener  would  call  the  parterre  of  embroidery  in  front  of  the  hot-house. 
The  gardener,  John  Skerrat,  formerly  of  Clarence  Lodge,  is  a  quiet  youns 
man,  much  attached  to  his  profession,  and  he  takes  in,  and  makes  a  good 
use  of,  both  the  Gardener's  Magazine  and  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
We  have  sent  him  the  new  eoition,  by  our  much  esteemed  correspondent 
Miss  Kent,  of  Galpme't  Compend  of  Brititk  Botany,  as  a  mark  of  our  appro* 
bation  of  his  professional  talents,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  patronage  of  both 
our  Magazines. 

Spring  Grove,  Middlesex,  Aug.  1. — This  place,  interesting  from  having 
so  long  been  the  residence  of  that  valuable  man  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the 
scene  of  the  horticultural  operations  of  our  valued  corr^ondent,  Mr.  Old- 
aker,  appears  to  be  neglected  and  going  to  decay,  at  which  we  cannot  avoid 
ittcordii^  our  deep  regret. 

Whitmore  Lodge,  near  Sunning  Hill;  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.  Aug.  S.  — 
We  have  before  (Vol.  III.  p.  246.)  noticed  this  place  as  very  highly  kept;  it 
is  still  eoually  so,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  additions  to  we  houses 
and  by  alterations  in  the  grounds.  Mr.  Mangles  has  a  very  marked  taste 
for  symmetry  in  architecture,  and  for  order  and  contrivance  in  interior 
arrangement ;  fitting  up,  as  the  upholsterer  terms  it,  and  finishing  and  fur* 
ntshing;  and  he  is  happy  in  finding  the  counterpart  of  his  own  tastes  in 
Mrs.  Mangles.  The  interior  of  the  house,  therefore,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, is  a  perfiect  museum  of  contrivances,  excellent  furmture,  and  rare^ 
precious,  or  curious  articles.  We  have  examined  every  corner  of  the  house, 
firom  the  cellar  to  the  bed-rooms,  and  shall  shortly' enumerate  a  few  things 
fram  recollection. 

Cellar,  The  bins  divided  by  slate,  to  save  room.  The  French  portable 
ice  vessel  (Vol.  I.  p.  444.),  found  to  preserve  the  ice  for  a  number  of  days 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  ice-house. 

Kitchen,  The  walls  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  which,  bein^  glazed,  do  not 
retain  the  dust,  and  they  are  always  clean.  The  cook  said  they  rendered 
the  place  too  hot.  Instead  of  charcoal  stoves  for  compound  cookery,  one 
immense  cast-iron  plate  is  heated  on  the  principle  of  a  common  hot<Jiouse 
flue,  by  a  common  coal  fire  below.  Steaming-closet  and  oven  very  perfect. 
Cistern  behind  the  fire,  which,  by  communicating-pipes  (p.  454.^  heats  a 
bath.  Ventilation  openings  near  the  floor,  and  near  theceihQg,and  through 
;wnre  grating  to  exclude  flies. 
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Out-house,  Knife-cleaning  machine.  Wheel^bnish  for  brushing  shoes^ 
and  the  common  description  of  clothes. 

Ckma  dotet.  Very  complete  collection ;  the  walls  covered  with  paper,  in 
imitation  of  Dutch  tiles.  Here  we  have  forgot  something  we  intended  to 
notice. 

JSntrance-kali  and  garden^rtmt  saloon.  Sunk  panels  in  the  floor,  ibr  the 
large  mats,  6  ft.  square,  to  aiiow  of  the  doors  opening  over  them.  A  raised 
bed  for  flowers  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  saloon,  with  stone  curb.  A  large 
lecess  in  the  wall,  enclosed  with  brass  wire,  serves  as  an  aviary  for  canary 
birds;  the  birds  pass  through  small  unconspicuous  openings  on  one  side  of 
the  recess  to  tlieir  eating  and  drinking  place,  so  that  no  husks  of  seeds  aS4 
ever  seen  from  the  saloon.  Shutters  double,  and  curiouslv  contrived  both 
for  warmth  and  security.  In  the  flower-bed  is  now  a  collection  of  hand« 
some  balsams,  the  pots  covered  with  green  moss. 

Mr.  Mangles  dressing-room  and  btumess-room.  Clothes-press  admirably 
arranged ;  the  drawers  containing  the  different  parts  of  dress,  named  and 
numbered.  Complete  system  of  housekeeping  books ;  letters  and  copying 
machine ;  engraved  forms  of  bankers'  checks ;  with  the  family  arms,  view 
of  the  house,  &c. 

Breakfast-room.  The  walls  covered  with  brown  moreen,  bordered  by 
fflmp,  with  cable  cord  in  the  angles.  Egyptian  fire-irons,  ornaments,  tables, 
ac,  from  the  late  sale  at  White  Knights,  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
rarities.  Frames  to  mirror,  doors,  &c.  of  bird's  eye  maple,  and  correspond- 
ing patterns. 

Dirnng-room.  Slips  of  lead,  three-sided,  and  covered  with  oil  cloth,  laid 
along  the  skirting  on  the  car])et,  to  prevent  the  chairs  from  being  pushed 
too  near  to  the  wall.  Contrivance  tor  receiving  the  dinner  hot,  direct  from 
the  kitchen,  as  at  Arundel  Castle,  and  said  to  be  also  at  Dreghorn  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh.  Large  bay  window  for  the  dessert  table  during  the  summer 
season. 

Drawing-room,  The  whole  of  the  light  admitted  from  a  bay  of  three 
large  windows.  Bird-cage,  with  an  under-story,  in  which  the  bird  descends 
through  a  small  opening,  by  a  trap-ladder,  to  its  eating-place,  so  that  no 
husks  of  seeds  are  ever  exposed  to  view.  Flower-stand,  in  which  cut 
flowers  are  kept  in  moist  sand.  Set  of  musicians  in  Dresden  china,  nume- 
rous other  articles  of  virtii,  &c.  &c. 

Staircase,  S^c.,  heated  by  a  Brussels  stove,  which  is  of  iron,  cased  inside 
with  fire-stone,  very  handsome  and  effective. 

Bed-rooms.  Three  sorts  of  blinds  are  in  use ;  the  best  kind  seems  to  be 
that  in  which  the  cloth  is  rolled  up  by  pulling  a  string  which  coils  up  and 
unrolls  in  a  groove  on  the  end  of  the  roller.  The  end  of  the  string  hangs 
loose. 

•  What  is  particularly  deserving  of  imitation  in  this  house  is  the  admission 
of  light  into  all  the  rooms,  not  by  rows  of  windows,  but  by  bays  or  large 
winoows  without  any  cross  lights,  so  that  the  light  always  comes  in  masses, 
and  thus  sets  off  all  forms  to  advantage.  There  is  not  a  room  in  the  house 
with  two  windows,  nor  a  door  widh  a  display  of  locks,  knobs,  handles,  and 
other  fastenings,  as  if,  in  a  house  of  enjoyment,  the  security  of  person  or 
property  were  a  matter  of  constant  consideration.  The  view  of  the  plea- 
sure-ground from  the  dining-room  displays  a  plain  lawn,  ornamented  with 
shrul^  and  trees,  but  without  flowers;  that  from  the  breakfast-room  the 
same  view,  but  introducing  an  inviting  portion  of  extreme  distance ;  that 
from  the  drawing-room,  a  lawn  highly  enriched  with  baskets  of  flowers  of 
difierent  shapes,  ^ouped  so  as  to  exhibit  handsome  combinations ;  a  large 
one  {Jig,  1 12.)  being  directly  in  fy*ont,two  irregular  ones  at  each  side  along 
the  walk,  and  a  smaller  regular  one  {fig.  113?)  placed  beyond  the  first  at 
some  little  distance.  The  bordering  of  Uiese  f^res  is  of  cast-iron  basket- 
work,  and  the  flowers  this  season  are  as  follows :  — - 
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Fie,  1 1 3.  1 .  VRriegated-leaved  scarlet 
flowering  Pelargonium. 

5.  3, 4,  and  5.  The  same. 

6.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium. 

7.  Bath  scarlet  Pelargonium. 

8.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium. 

9.  Horse-shoe-leav^  scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium. 

10.  Ivv-leaved  Pelargonium. 

11.  Waterloo  scarlet  Pelargonium. 
IS.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium. 


13.  iSKilvia  spl^dens. 

Fig,  113.  14.  Calceolaria  corymbdsa. 

15.  Standard  Ro«e  and  Mignonette. 

16.  Calceolkria  corymbosa. 

17.  Standard  Rose  and  Mignonette. 

18.  Calceolaria  corymbosa. 

19.  Standard  Rose  and  Mignonette. 

20.  Calceolkria  corymbosa. 

21.  Standard  Rose  and  Mignonette. 

22.  Choice  Pelargoniums. 


While  we  were  here,  orders  were  given  to  the  gardener  to  prepare  for 
the  following  arrangements  in  1830 :  — 

Fig.  112.  1, 2,  3,  and  4.  Variegated-    13.  Petiinuz  nyctaginifldra. 


leaved  pink  flowering  Pelargonium. 

5.  Bath  scarlet  Pelargoniunu 

6.  Calceolkria  corymbosa. 

7.  Waterloo  Pelargonium. 

8.  5en^cio  ^legans. 

9.  Bath  scarlet  Pelargonium. 

10.  Calceolaria  corymbosa. 

11.  Waterloo  Pelargonium. 

12.  iSenecio  dlegans. 


Fig.l  13.  14.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium. 

15.  Standard  Rose  and  Mignonette. 

16.  Fuchsia  gracilis. 

17.  Standard  Rose  and  Mignonette. 

18.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium. 

19.  Standard  Rose  and  Mignonette. 

20.  Fdchsia  coccfnea. 

21.  Standard  Rose  and  Mignonette. 

22.  Dwarf  Georginas. 


A  new  rosary  has  been  formed ;  a  summer  garden,  surrounded  by  a  trellis 
walk,  covered  with  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  hardy  and  half  hardy 
climbers;  a  fountain ;  a  rustic  covered  seat;  a  green-house  heated  by  hot 
water  m  imc  pipes,  &c.    The  whole  is  in  as  perfect  order  as  it  was  when  we 
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saw  it' formerly ;  and  only  now,  as  then,  a  little  defective  in  having  the 
gravel  of  the  walks  too  much  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  grass,  which  always 


i«.  ^^ij^,,'.*."*" 


produces  more  or  less  of  a  ditch  or  kitchen-garden  alley  appearance,  accom* 
panied  by  deep  harsh  ridges.  This  defect,  we  are  promised,  shall  be  re- 
moved. The  pots  on  the  chimney-tops  should  be  changed  for  square,  or 
some  other  forms  not  at  present  so  common  as  to  be  considered  inelegant. 

Independently  of  the  beauty  and  high  keeping  of  Whitmore  Lodge,  it  is 
interesting,  as  affording  an  example  of  a  small  villa  that  would  gain  nothing 
in  character  or  effect  by  additional  acres.  All  the  views  are  to  the  south 
and  east,  over  an  extensive,  richly-wooded  countrv,  and  terminating  in  the 
south-west  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Bagshot  Heath.  Mr.  Gilpin,  whose  profes- 
sional assistance  was  called  in,  some  years  affo,  when  the  property  was  pur- 
chased, and  Mr.  Mangles,  have  managed  tne  foregound  so  as  completely 
to  appropriate  all  beyond  it ;  and  were  the  possessor  now  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity or  rendering  the  whole  landscape  nis  property,  though  he  might 
add  to  hb  power  and  consequence,  he  could  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  his 
residence.  The  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  this  is  the  great 
advantage  of  building  and  gardening  in  elevated  situations.  The  proprietor 
of  thousands  of  acres,  whose  establishment  requires  a  baronial  mansion, 
may  form  his  park  on  a  fiat  surface,  elevate  his  house  by  a  terraced  plat- 
form, and  look  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  over  a  home-made 
landscape ;  but  the  smaller  gentleman,  if  he  is  a  man  of  taste,  will  make 
choice  of  the  top  or  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  he  can  command  an  extensive 
prospect,  at  least  on  two  sides,  and  where  one  acre  will  go  as  far,  in  point 
of  enjoyment  and  picturesque  effect  of  scenery  and  sky,  as  a  hundred  acres 
on  a  plain  decorated  with  ail  the  art  of  the  architect  and  the  landscape- 
gardener. 

Wing  field  Spa,  in  Windsor  Forest  (4  miles  from  Wmdsory  and  4J  from 
Maidenhead),    August  4.  —  A  spring  has  been  discovered  here,  of  which  it 
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M  said  ''  thqt  the  quantity  of  VMriate  of  mwncaa  being  mater  than  m 
Ii8u»lly  met  with,  and  its  being  ooDJoiDed  w^  sulphate  of  magnesia  an4 
sulphate  of  soda,  render  it  sujierior  to  Cheltenham  water."*  A  rustic 
pump-room  (^.114.),  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Mangles,  has  been  erected 


114 


over  it ;  extensive  walks,  formed  in  the  copse  woods  around  it ;  and,  hard 
by,  a  spacious  mansion,  late  the  residence  of  Captain  Forbes,  R.N.,  has  been 
opened  as  a  hotel  and  boarding-house,  on  reasonable  terms.  The  situation 
being  desirable  in  point  of  distance  from  London,  and  in  a  country  afibrd- 
ing  abundant  food  for  the  botanist,  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  we 
should  hope  it  will  succeed..  As  in  the  case  of  our  Epinal  hat  (p.  559.},  the 
patronage  of  some  distinguished  person  would  be  a  useful  beginning.  Two 
or  three  poor  nobles  of  high  fiishion  might  have  the  run  of  the  hotel  and 
spa  for  the  summer,  in  consideration  of  their  coming  to  the  hotel  in  bad 
health,  taking  the  waters,  and  finding  the  greatest  benefit  from  them. 

Sandpit  Gate,  Aug  4.  —  The  effect  on  entering  is  very  grand,  and  the 
castellated  lodge  is  not  unsuitable  to  a  royal  forest.  The  eye,  passing  over 
a  portion  of  naked  ground,  looks  down  on  descending  groves,  and  rises 
again  to  meet  a  horizon  of  hanging  oak-woods ;  all  the  mass  is  grand,  the 
minor  parts  bold  and  irr^ular,  and  the  efiect  of  the  whole  at  this  time 
heightened  by  a  cloudy  sky,  wit^i  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine.  The  only 
tree  which  appears  planted  by  the  hand  of  man  is  a  variegated  holly  in  the 
foreground,  tall,  aged,  but  retaining  its  variegation.  Near  the  gate  are  some 
miserable-looking  wooden  hovels,  containing  the  king's  menagerie.  This 
was  not  the  stat&^ay  for  seeing  the'girafie ;  but  we  had  a  f  limpse  of  the 
noble  animal  through  the  large  chinks  of  the  weather-boarding  of  the  old 
bam  in  which  he  is  lodged :  he  appears  thin,  sickly,  and  very  inferior  to  the 
girafie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Aicot  Place,  near  Sunning  Hill;  Miss  Ferrard.  Aug.  4.  —  The  park  here 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  designed  by  the  late  proprietor, 
Daniel  Agace,  Esq.,  and  executed  under  bis  directions  by  one  Tlirnbull,  a 
Scotch  mason.    It  b  in  better  taste  than  most  grottoes ;  and  we  do  not 


^  See  the  analysis  of  the  water,  with  remarks,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Boyal  InstUulion  for  March,  1829,  and  in  the  PhilosopMcal  Magaxxne 
for  August,  1829. 
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itaov  any  tbat  caA  be  coasparcd  ivitii  it  ezcepttng  that  at  Pans  Hill,  wliidi 
,ve  consider  the  fint  in  England.  The  Ascot  grotto  is  chiefly  executed  6f 
stones  collected  on  the  surrounding  lands,  and  they  are  built  up  and  keyed 
together  so  judiciously  and  substantiall;^,  that  the  structure  is  almost  as  per- 
fect as  when  it  was  first  erected,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  last  a  mat  manv 
years — a  prediction  that  can  he  made  of  very  few  buildings  of  this  kindf. 
rhe  grounds  of  Ascot  park  are  flat ;  but,  being  of  considersble  extent,  and 
displayinj^  a  large  piece  of  water,  with  abundance  of  wood,  they  are  not 
witnout  interest,  even  iadepei\dently  of  the  house  and  garden  scenery.  We 
admire  the  house  for  its  simple  grandeur,  both  without  and  within.  It  con- 
sists of  a  square  centre,  with  four  fronts,  anid  four  stacks  of  chimneys,  and 
two  wings  each  with  one  stack ;  the  wings  are/after  additions,  the  sub-story 
having  teen  found  too  damp  fbr  the  kitchen  offices. .  We  mention  this  to 
account  for  what  the  architect,  Paul  Sandbar,  most  have  Celt  with  us,  had 
been  better  omitted.  We  looked  thrdueh  the  offices  and  principal  rooms, 
and  were  gratified  by^  the  elegant  simplicity  which  pervaded  tne  whole, 
though  the  finishing,  and  part  of  the  furmture,.  are  not  of  the  latest  taste. 
We  are  happy  to  see^  occanondly,  rich  and  sumptuous  apartments,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  objects  of  taste  and  contrivance  combined  id  little  space :  a 
suite  of.  inaffnificently-fumished  rooms  like  those  at  Groodwood,  and  a  ca-» 
binet  villa  Iwe  Whitmore  Lodge;  but,  for  our  own  puticiilar  taste  and  nse, 
whether  it  be  in  houses  or  gardens,  in  men  or  in  women,  or,  in  fact,  what- 
ever is  to  be.  permanently  neat  us,  we  prefer  scope,  simplicity  of  design, 
and  obvious  use.  Simple,  useful,  and  economical ;  these  are  the  worda. 
Whatever  is  costly  and  superfluous  soon  satiates.  A  connoisseur  in  build- 
ing and  furnishing  is  never  happy  but  in  adding  something,  contemplating 
changes,  or  oarrymg  them  into  execution ;  the  man  of  elegant  usefulness,  or 
simple  j;randeur,  attains  his  end,  and  rests  satisfied.  There  is  an  excellent 
oak  staircase ;  a  small  collectioa  of  choice  shells  in  the  drawing-room ;  a 
good  library ;  and,  among  the  pictures,  some  landscapes  by  Both,  a  pupil  of 
Claude,  eminent  for  his  touch  and  style  of  handling.  A  book  of  Chinese 
drawinos  of  plants  contains,  amonc  some  articles  of  which  we  never  saw  the 
originals,  a  double  yellow  Ptedaia  MoUan^  and  a  deq>  blue  chrysanthemum  • 
'  The  late  proprietor  was  bis  own  landscape-gardener,  and  has  succeeded 
in  forming  very  agreeable  walks  among  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  erect- 
ing some  ornamental  buildin«  of  stone  in  cood  taste,  and  so  substantially 
executed,  that  they  are  not  like  those  of  Stowe,  and  manjr  other  places, 
fidling  into  deca^.  An  open  temple,  in  a  grove  of  oaks  ming  from  the 
smoothest  turf,  is  worthy  of  notice.  We  should  like  to  see  all  the  country 
boys  and  gvls,  for  miles  round,  enjoying  a  fftte  under  these  oaks.  Among 
the  shrubs  are  many  American  things,  such  as  were  furnished  by  the  nurse- 
ries about  1786.  Miss  Ferrard  has  lately  added  some  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  similar  exotics,  a  collection  of  standard  roses,  and  other  things^ 
which  she  selected  last  autumn  in  Paris.  Among  the  old  trees  are  several 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  with  tall,  straight,  dean  trunks,  which  proves  the  trutii 
of  what  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Sang  {Planter'*  Calendar,  Edin.  svo),  that  if 
these  trees  were  planted,  or,  in  preference,  sown  in  masses,  as  Scotch  pines 
and  larches  are,  or,  aroonff  other  trees»  they  would  produce  as  clean  straight 
timber  as  could  be  desired.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  should  like  to  see 
a  few  acres  of  waste  planted  with  nothing  else  but  cedars^  at,  say  loft» 
apart  ey&y  way. 

There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  geraniums  and  carnations,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  green-house  plants.  These,  with  the  vinery,  are 
exceedingly  well  managed ;  and  the  pleasure-ground  is  kept  in  perfect  order 
by  Mr.  James  Beal,  who  has  long  been  head-gardener  here,  and  who,  as  a 
fiuthful  industrious  servant,  »  duly  valued  l^  his  employer ;  and  we  have 
sent  him  the  first  volume  of  our  Magmcme  rf  Maiural  HiUory^  in  testimony 
of  his  professional  merit. 
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The  defective  point  of  Ascot  Place  is  the  kitchen-garden,  which  b  overl 
shaded  and  oversheitered  by  high  trees,  and  ought  either  to  be  removed, 
and  its  place  occupied  by  a  flower-garden,  agreeably  to  the  natural  system, 
or  renovated.  The  shrubbery  and  woods,  in  general,  require  thinning,  and 
such  new  sorts  introduced  as  will  bring  the  place  forward,  in  point  of  bo- 
tany and  gardening,  to  others  of  the  same  rank. 

Selwood  Park;  Michie  Forbes,  Esq.  Aug.  4.-^ The  house,  which  we 
only  saw  at  a  distance,  appears  an  elegant  structure.  The  kitchen-garden 
is  remarkable  for  a  very  laige  Hamburg  vine,  which  covers  more  space  than 
that  of  Hampton  Court,  and  bears  well,  considering  that  it  is  only  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  will  not,  however,  continue  to  bear  well  long, 
unless  the  ground  in  front  ceases  to  be  cultivated  and  cropped.  Instead 
of  this,  it  should  merely  have  an  occasional  layer  of  rotten  dung  or  leav^ 
and  be  forked  over  annually  not  more  than  sin.  deep.  If  reservoirs  of 
liquid  manure  could  be  supplied,  the  Quantity  and  size  of  the  fruit  would 
be  increased.  In  the  garden  we  found  ttie  Ironmonger  gooseberry,  which  is 
superior  to  the  Warrington,  and  is  indeed  decidedly  the  best  variety  of  red 
gooseberry.  Cummings,  the  gardener  here,  is  a  most  industrious  and  skil- 
Sil  young  man,  and  has  his  charge  in  remarkably  good  order,  considering  an 
apparent  want  of  sufficient  assistance.  We  have  sent  him  VoL  I.  of  our 
Mmgaxine  of  Natwal  Htttory  as  a  mark  of  our  approbation,  and  we  expect 
from  him  the  account  of  his  vine,  which  he  promised. 

Bowshot  Park;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Aug.  5.  —  The  flower-garden 
here  is  in  as  complete  order  as  it  was  when  we  fint  viewed  it  in  Mav,  1828 
(Vol.  IV.  P'433.).  The  trees  in  the  arboretum  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
already  require  to  be  thinned  out ;  in  short,  the  whole  garden  will  soon 
be  overgrown.  The  rosary  has  flowered  remarkably  well  this  season,  and 
the  herbaceous  garden  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  beauty.  We  hope,  after 
we  have  publish^  certain  designs  for  laying  out  flower-gardens  according 
to  the  natural  system,  which  we  are  now  preparing,  the  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester will  authorise  Mr.  Toward  to  remodel  it  according  to  that  system. 
The  scene  which  struck  us  with  most  force  during  this  visit  was  the  American 
ground,  in  which  the  tufted  masses  of  peat-earth  shrubs,  magnolias,  rhododen- 
drons, andromedas,  azaleas,  kalmias,  ericas,  &c.  looked  admirably.  As  minor 
subjects  of  interest  we  noticed  the  following: — Amar^Uii  purpurea,  now  The-' 
lota  purpiirea,  flowers  all  the  season.  The  large  plants  of  Hydr&ncea,  in  the 
cpmmon  loam  of  the  place,  always  come  with  blue  flowers ;  but  small  cuttings 
taken  from  the  same  plants  in  June,  after  the  flower  buds  arc  formed,  and 
rooted  and  the  flowers  expanded  in  July  and  Aueust  in  pots  of  the  smallest 
size,  invariably  have  the  flowers  red.  It  would  thus  appear  necessary  that 
the  sap  should  circulate  through  the  roots,  or  through  the  whole  of  a  large 
plant,  before  it  partakes  of  the  quality  which  renders  it  blue.  In  the  green- 
house is  a  large  F6chsta  coccinea,  covered  all  the  season  with  such  an  abun- 
dance of  berries,  that  tarts  might  be  made  of  them  if  'they  were  considered 
eatable.  These  berries  drop  and  produce  good  plants  the  same  season; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  tne  F6chsia  migut  be  treated  as  a  half- 
hard^  annual,  and  raised  from  seed  every  spring  in  hot-beds  along  with 
Mangolds  and  China  asters,  and  transplanted  in  the  borders.  The  same 
thing  might  be  done  with  Peiargdnium  seeds ;  but  it  is  doubtless  a  much 
better  thing  to  raise  abundance  of  Pelargoniums  early  every  spring  from 
cuttings,  and  distribute  them  through  the  borders  in  May.  Mr.  Toward 
turns  out  of  the  pots  all  his  Pelargoniums,  when  they  have  done  flowering, 
into  beds  in  the  open  ground ;  in  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  when  they  have 
struck  root,  hje  cuts  them  down,  or  very  close  in :  they  push  vigorously, 
and  in  autumn  he  repots  them.  Pipings  taken  from  the  grass  of  forced 
pinks,  when  they  have  done  flowering  early,  having  been  planted  out  in 
beds  where  they  had  struck  root,  were  now  banning  to  push  up  flower- 
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ftalks.  (rnaphkliam  eximium  very  finely  in  flower.  The  front  wall  of 
the  green -house  concealed  by  a  projecting  oblique^  or  nearly  horizontal^ 
trellis,  covered  with  passion  flowers,  which  is  thought  better  than  seeing  so 
much  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Toward's  dwelling-house  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
lowest  we  have  ever  seen,  and,  on  observing  this  to  him  when  last  there,  he 
informed  us  that  a  new  one  was  about  to  be  built;  for  which  reason  we  said 
nothing,  though  we  had  been  blamed  by  certain  gardeners  who  knew  Mr. 
Toward's  case,  and  sympathised  with  him,  from  not  being  much  better  off 
themselves.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  case,  and  several  others,  our  silence 
has  proceeded  from  a  fear  of  doing  more  injurv  than  good,  by  leading  the 
employer  to  take  offence  at  his  garaener.  Candour  and  sincerity,  however, 
is  aoubtless  the  best  for  all  parties  in  the  long  run,  and  we  are  determined  in 
future  to  speak  our  own  mind  as  to  gardeners'  houses,  and  every  thing  else, 
without  considering  whether  it  may  ne  pleasing  or  otherwise  to  either  ser- 
vant or  master.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so;  and  we  are  the  more  likely  to  do 
it  without  injuring  any  one,  since  we  are  always  open  to  the  correction  of 
all  our  readers,  from  the  most  humble  to  the  most  learned  or  powerful. 
We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  there  is  no  class  of  servants  so  badly 
lodged  as  gardeners ;  and  we  are  perfectl3r  certain  of  this,  that  we  cannot 
do  masters  a  greater  service  than  by  inducing  them  to  render  their  servants 
comfortable.  We  are  not  alluding  to  wages,  but  to  those  re(]uisite8  and 
conveniences  which  every  country  gentleman  may  create  on  his  estate,  by 
the  mere  application  of  a  little  labour  from  those  servants  whom  he  already 
employs.  A  good  and  comfortable  home  is  the  first  source  of  happiness  to 
every  man ;  and  thereafter  a  good  and  well> furnished  house,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  of  potatoes,  of  flour,  of  cow's  milk,  and  the  keep  of  a  pig  or  a 
^at,  will  go  much  farther  in  rendering  a  married  servant  content  than  an 
increase  of  money  wages.  The  skeleton  of  a  new  house  is  put  up  for 
Mr.  Toward;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  such  as  we  cannot  approve  of. 
The  situation  is  too  shady  and  damp.  The  ground  floor  should  nave  been 
raised  at  least  4  ft.  above  the  surface,  which,  by  sinking  4  d.  under  it,  would 
have  given  two  useful  cellars.  The  bed  rooms  cannot  be  much  above  6  ft. 
high  in  the  clear,  whereas  in  the  meanest  cottage  they  should  not  be  lower 
than  9  f^.  We  were  informed  the  house  was  kept  low,  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  intruding  on  the  view  from  the  walks ;  but  the  humane  wav  of 
doing  this  would  have  been  to  have  had  all  the  rooms  on  the  same  floor. 
This  house  b  proceeding  ver3r  slowly ;  it  is  not  yet  floored  or  plastered,  and 
we  would  recommend  its  being  pulled  down,  and  a  proper  one  built  in  a 
more  dry,  open,  and  airy  situation.  Mr.  Toward  will  be  deeply  ofiended  at 
our  having  mentioned  his  house  at  all ;  but  we  must  do  our  duty.  No  ser- 
vant ever  spoke  with  more  respect  and  attachment  of  his  employer  than 
Mr.  Toward  does  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  whom  we  firmly  believe  to 
be  a  most  amiable  woman.  The  defect  we  have  complained  of,  we  are 
persuaded,  proceeds  entirely  from  want  of  a  little  reflection  on  the  part  of 
ner  upper  managers,  and  by  no  means  from  want  of  humanity. 

The  kitchen-garden  here  has  a  ruinous  appearance ;  the  forcing-houses 
seem  to  pe  tumbling  down,  and  the  tops  of  the  walls  would  require  to  be 
weeded  as  well  as  the  walks,  which  is  tne  case,  as  we  are  informed,  with  the 
garden  walls  of  that  fine  old  place,  Lonpleat.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages, Mr.  Smith  continues  to  raise  good  crops  of  various  articles. 
There  is  a  bee-house  with  a  good  many  hives,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
glasses  of  fresh  honey  every  day :  they  are  under  the  care  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  enlightened  bee-master,  once  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

Knapp  Hill  Nurtery;  Mr.  Waterer.  August  6.  —  We  had  heard  much 
in  Loncfon,  and  from  various  gardeners  in  the  country,  of  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  new  seedling  azaleas  which  flowered  here  in  June  last,  not  one 
of  which  is  yet  given  out  to  the  trade;  but,  of  course,  at  this  season  we 
could  only  see  the  foliage.    Among  other  things  we  noted  Andr6meda  ar<i 
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"bdreat  10  ft.  high,  aod  finely  In  fidwer;  Kaccinium  j^rctostiphyloa,  tbe 
Madeira  bilberry,  6  ft  high,  and  richly  covered  with  frait ;  another  species, 
unknown,  bearing  very  large  fruit.  Both  species  well  deserve  culture,  where 
peat  earth  is  not  scarce,  as  fruits  for  tarts  and  for  eating  with  cream,  like 
other  bilberries.  Andr6meda  acuminata  and  niarikna,  Rhododendron 
cauc^cum,  Cldthra  alnifdlia,  Gualtherta  procumbens,  Cdrnus  canadensis, 
Hypericum  KaAmtdnum,  Stu&rtta  Malachocfendron,  finely  in  flower ;  Ma^- 
ndlta  auricul^ita,  very  luxuriant;  measured  one  of  the  leaves,  and  found  it 
SSin.  lon^^,  and  11  in.  wide.  Z»(ltum  sup^rbum,  10  ft.  high,  coming  into 
flower.  The  ^reat  art  in  getting  this  species  to  flower  well,  as  Mr.  Cameron 
of  Bury  Hill  informed  us,  is  to  keep  the  bulbs  single,  by  taking  them  up, 
separating,  and  replanting.  It  is  evident  that,  by  this  practice,  the  greatest 
possible  supply  ot  nourishment  will  be  obtained  by  each  plant.  Phl6x 
Thoms6nt,  a  new  variety,  in  flower.  2>&phne  coUina,  a  variety  with  striped 
leaves.  This  nursery  excells  in  the  management  of  hedges,  which  are  in 
some  cases  8  or  10 ft.  high,  and  not  more  than  8  or  loin.  thick:  but,  in 
general,  it  is  not  quite  so  neat  and  orderly  as  we  could  wish;  and  thouch 
we  have  never  seen  the  weeds  exceed  the  economic  point  (p.  373.),  we  would 
rather  see  weeding  carried  lower.  We  never  yet  knew  a  nursery  or  mar- 
ket-garden, where  anv  money  was  made,  that  was  not  kept  orderly,  at  all 
events,  and  most  of  them  even  neatly.  We  do  not  say  that  much  is  want- 
ing at  Knap  Hill ;  but  still  we  should  like  to  see  both  principles  pushed  fiir- 
ther ;  a  good  many  of  the  old  things  grubbed  up,  the  walks  and  compartments 
more  correctly  lined  out,  and  no  weeds  ever  sufiered  to  grow  above  an  inch 
high.  We  hint  this  with  the  more  confidence,  knowing  that  Mr.  Waterer 
wul  take  it  in  good  part,  and  that  it  will  be  in  his  favour  with  the  hundreds 
of  gardeners  and  gentlemen  that  will  come  from  all  quarters  next  June  to 
see  the  bloom  of  new  axaleas. 

OMworth  Nursery;  Mr.  Donald.  August  7. -*- The  usual  order  and 
neatness  prevails.  Mr.  Donald  contemplates  a  carriage-drive  through  his 
Home  Nitfsery,  with  a  border  on  each  side,  containing  a  complete  display 
of  flowering  specimens  of  peat-earth  shrubs.  He  has  lately  erected  a 
propagating  pit  on  a  verv  good  construction.  It  is  without  flues,  but  in 
the  centre  is  a  division  of  one  light,  which  is  destined  to  receive  hot  dung, 
and  the  separation  walls  being  very  thm,  and  the  boimdary  walls  hollow, 
the  principal  part  of  the  heat  is  given  out  to  the  two  divisions*  The  dung 
may  either  be  thrown  in  from  alx)ve,  removing  the  sash,  or  from  one  side 
by  an  opening  in  the  wall.  Mr.  D.  having  a  number  of  large  tubers  of 
w4^ios  tuberd«a,  thought  of  trying  them  as  an  esculent,  and,  boiling  and 
roasting  them  like  potatoes,  found  them  very  agreeable  and  wholesome. 
An  ingenious  mode  of  preventing  pear-stocks  from  becoming  mildewed, 
viz.  that  of  intermixing  them  in  the  quarters  of  plum-stocks,  at  the  rate, 
perhaps,  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  deserves  notice.  Might  not  the  same  plan  be 
adopted  with  cherry-stocks  to  preserve  them  from  the  black  fly,  thoma 
fix>m  the  mildew,  &c.,  and  with  other  plants,  herbaceous  and  ligneous,  liable 
to  be  blighted  from  various  causes,  both  in  gardens  and  fields? 

Augugt  7.  We  met  at  Mr.  Donald's  Mr.  John  Damper  Parks,.  F.H.S., 
late  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  at  Bognor  (p.  295),  and  at  one  time 
Voyaging  Botanist  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  He  had  just  left  his 
place,  and  was  on  a  walking  botanical  excursion,  calling  at  all  the  interest- 
mg  gardens  on  his  way,  and  gathering  the  nK>re  rare  wild  plants,  and 
examining  them,  by  Gaimn^s  Compendium,  Mr.  Parks  is  a  good  botani^ 
and  gardener,  and  a  pruoent  man.  He  was  sent  to  China  by  the  Horti* 
cultural  Society  some  years  ago,  and  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  curious 
information  as  to  the  customs  and  garden  culture  of  that  country ;  but 
we  will  not  plough  with  the  Society's  heifer,  but  rather  repeat  ou*  appro- 
bation of  Mir.  Park's  mode  of  travelling  through  the  country  on  foot,  and 
procurmg  information  in  his  profession ;  and  recommend  to  all  gardeners^ 
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whether  in  or  out  of  place,  to  call  and  see  other  eardent  as  Trequentty  and 
extensively  as  they  possibly  can.  We  can  assure  them  from  the  experience 
of  others  as  well  as  our  own,  that  they  will,  if  they  are  men  of  any  obsery- 
ation,  learn  more  in  a  week  spent  in  this  way,  than  in  a  year  of  close 
attention,  and  even  reading  at  home.  We  would  lend  our  head  gar- 
dener a  horse,  perhaps  a  velocipede  might  do,  and  allow  him  so  much 
a  day,  say  20#.,  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  every  year,  and  oblige 
him  to  make  tours,  and  write  in  a  joumsJ^  to  be  kept  in  the  garden 
library,  where  he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  seen.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,  also,  for  every  gardener  to  keep  a  list  of  the  places  he  has  seen  from 
his  earliest  years  upwards,  and  show  it,  when  necessary,  as  a  presumptive 
proof  of  his  aualtfications.  No  master  ought  to  hire  a  gardener  without 
being  informea  where  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  what  he  has 
been  doing  since.  The  German  gardeners  have  all  this  written  in  a  little 
book,  in  which  also  are  short  characters  from  their  different  masters ;  and 
an  English  gardener  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the  practice.  We  know 
some  masters  that  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  what  their  gardeners 
may  acquire  by  looking  about  them ;  and  both  the  late  Duchess  of  Dorset 
and  the  present  Countess  of  Radnor,  ladies  fond  of  gardening,  sent  theii^ 
gardeners,  for  some  weeks,  the  former,  we  think  in  1820,  and  the  latter  in 
1899,  to  see  the  gardens  of  Paris,  and  its  environs. 

Mr.  I^rks  informed  us  that  he  had  found  the  Medlar  an  excellent  stoct^ 
for  forcing  the  pear  into  early  bearing :  that  K&lmta  latif51ia  was  not  poi- 
sonous to  deer,  but  so  much  so  to  dogs,  that  the  entrails  of  some  aee^ 
containing  K&lmta  leaves,  having  been  eaten  by  does,  killed  them. 

Guildford  Casiie  ;  -^  Elkins,  Esq.  August  7.  — The  grounds  round  the 
ancient  keep,  to  the  extent  of  an  acre  or  two,  have  lately  been  enclosed 
and  laid  out  as  a  garden,  in  a  mixed  style,  combining  culinary  crops,  ihiits,' 
flowers,  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  prevailing  produce  is  fruit,  and  the 
whole  is  very  neatly  kept.  A  good  many  filberts  have  been  planted  and 
trained  to  sinde  stems,  about  3  ft.  in  length ;  the  true  method  of  bringing 
them  to,  and  keeping  them  in,  a  bearing  state.  The  bad  eflect  of  raising 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  is  here  strikingly  exemplified  in 
two  large  apricot  trees  trained  against  a  wall,  both  of  which  a  tew  yeartf 
ago  were  excellent  bearers ;  but  the  border  in  which  one  of  the  trees  stood 
requiring  to  be  nused  about  a  foot,  the  tree  has  since  ceased  to  bear*  It 
might  be  easily  raised  and  restored  to  a  state  of  fmitfiilness.  We  observed 
the  carnations,  pinks,  and  sweetwilliams,  in  the  borders,  to  be  of  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  luxuriance,  such  as  we  seldom  recollect  to  have  seen 
any  where :  on  examination  of  the  soil,  we  found  it  to  be  deep,  loose,  dry,' 
and  princij>ally  composed  of  chalk  and  black  earth ;  and  recollecting  that 
all  toe  Di&nthus  fiunily  grow  naturally  on  clalky  soils,  on  the  debris  of 
limestone,  and  that  such  soils  are  invariably  dry,  the  fact  of  the  strength 
of  these  species  in  this  dry  chalky  garden,  seemed  to  point  out  the  great 
importance,  in  preparing  an  artificial  soil  for  any  plant,  of  keeping  in  view 
its  natural  soil,  and  the  condition  in  which  such  soil  is  likely  to  l)e  with 
respect  to  water.  From  a  seat  near  the  keep  some  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Guildford,  and,  among  others,  the  treadnrill,  come  into  view.  It  appears, 
from  what  Mr.  Elkins  stated  to  us,  that  this  machine  has  no  effect  whatever 
in  reforming  the  character  of  those  who  are  punished  by  it ;  the  utmost 
that  it  is  calculated  to  do  is,  to  prevent  future  oflfences,  from  the  fear  of 
a  repetition  of  the  punishment ;  but  this  it  does  not  do  to  a  great  extent 
even  on  young  offenders,  several  of  whom,  who  have  quitted  the  Guildford 
trmdmill  in  the  morning,  having  been  lodged  in  Brixton  jail  in  the  even- 
ing. Even  the  society  for  redaiminff  young  off^ders  is  not  often  suc- 
cessfiil  in  its  operations,  and  especii3ly,  as  we  were  informed,  with  ^e 
female  sex.  We  are  not  surprised  at  these  things,  believing  that  they 
wiU  take  place  in  some  degreeyeven  in  the  most  improved  state  (^society; 
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but  still  they  lead  ufl  to  conclude,  that,  at  it  is  found  to  be  so  eztreaielj 
difficult  to  alter  the  habits  of  grown  up  people,  the  greatest  exertions 
should  be  made  to  form  in  them  good  nabits  in  their  earliest  youth,  by 
properly  conducted  infant  schools,  and  by  cultivating  the  heart  and  mind 
of  every  individual  to  a  high  degree.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  facilitate  the  means  of  applying  this  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  obliging  every  parish  to  establish  proper  schools,  and  to  render  it 
illegal  to  employ  any  ^oung  person  after  a  certain  year,  who  cannot  pro* 
duce  a  certificate,  which  may  be  a  copy  of  the  Parochial  Gazette  (Jdaf, 
Nat.  Hut,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.),  proving  that  he  or  she  has  undergone  a  certain 
decree  of  education.  Even  this  state  of  things  would  not  extinniish 
crime  from  the  annals  of  society,  and  especially  from  a  society  with  an 
overflowing  population,  and  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  but  it 
surely  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  greatly  lessen  its  amount,  and  that 
the  description  of  crime  committed  would  be  less  horrible.  We  think 
we  can  see  something  of  its  effects  in  the  mild  and  philosophic  character 
of  the  murders  and  suicides  of  the  present  day,  as  compared  with  that  of 
those  perpetrated  before  a  sense  of  the  influence  of  what  is  said  in  news- 
papers, and  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  was  less  perfect  and  less  generally 
extended. 

The  Godalming  Svbtcriptum  School,  August  7.  —  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  some  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, have  been  established  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  one 
in  Uuildford,  which  we  had  not  time  to  look  into ;  that  at  Godalming  is 
principally  supported  by  Quakers.  It  is  a  pUin  substantial  building  m  a 
dry  open  situation,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  and  at  present  is  attended 
by  150  boys  and  ISO  girls.  We  entered  the  girls'  school,  and  saw  them 
take  their  places,  ^  through  their  preparatory  manceuvres,  and  execute  a 
lesson  in  arithmetic,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Mills,  a  most 
agreeable  young  woman,  who,  thoush  not  more  than  16  or  17  years  of  age, 
seems,  to  be  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  system  of  teaching,  and  to  have  her 
pupils  in  a  state  of  excellent  training.  In  proof  of  our  approbation,  we 
have  sent  Miss  MilU  Conversatumt  on  Botamf^  for  her  own  perusal,  and  a 
small  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  childrai  with  sighta  of 
flies  and  other  minute  objects,  occasioniuly,  and  on  holydays,  as  sug- 
cested  in  Magasmc  of  Natural  History ,  No.  VIII.  (vol.ii.)  p.  S66.,  which 
Number  we  have  also  sent  her.  We  nave  sent  the  articles  through  Mr. 
Sewer,  an  inffenious  young  botanist,  residing  with  Mr.  Donald  at  Gold- 
worth,  who  wul  be  so  good  as  to  explain  at  length  the  uses  of  the  microscope 
to  Miss  Mills. 

Lea  Howcy  near  Godalming;  J.  and  E.  Lieach,  Esqrs.  August  7.  — The 
Turkey  oak-tree  has  been  very  extensively  planted  here  between  60  and  70 
years  aeo ;  and  there  is  a  fine  plantation  of  tnem  along  the  Haslemere  road, 
which,  from  the  size  of  the  trees,  must  have  been  regularly  thinned  out  as 
it  advanced.  Though  not  very  extensive,  it  is  still  the  greatest  assemblage 
of  this  tree  that  we  nave  hitherto  seen. 

Stroud  House,  near  Haslemere;  Miss  Perry.  August  8.  —  A  small  villa 
exhibiting  a  perfect  model  of  order  and  neatness  in  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  quiet,  elegant,  rural  retirement  in  the  family.  The  road  from  Godal- 
ming to  Haslemere,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  is  one  of  the  most  grand  and 
romantic  in  Surrey  or  Sussex.  It  b  chiefly  through  natural  woods  and 
open  woody  commons,  and  it  passes  over  two  or  three  hills,  from  the 
highest  of  which,  between  Stroud  and  Haslemere,  a  very  extensive  prospect 
b  obtuned.  Stroud  House  (Jig.  1 1 5.)  is  built  in  a  glade  in  the  skirt  of  an 
extensive  natural  oak  copse  near  the  road,  with  a  lawn  in  front  and  behind, 
the  kitchen-garden  and  offices  at  one  side,  and  an  orchard  and  gardener's 
cottage  at  the  other.  Two  or  three  paddocks  or  ploughed  fields,  and  extendi 
sive  copse  woods,  with  a  windmg  brook  and  circuitous  wftlk,  complete  die 
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leading  features.  The  keeping  of  the  lawn,  and  every  thing  about  the  house, 
is  as  high  and  perfect  as  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  the  walks  in 


the  copse  are  kept  as  clean,  dry,  and  open  as  copse  walks  can  be.  The 
various  bridges  overthe  brooks,  and  the  consequent  turns  of  the  walk ;  the 
glimpses  of  the  water  and  broken  banks,  caught  here  and  there  through  the 
trees ;  the  numerous  wild  plants,  abundance  of  pheasants,  singing  birc^  but- 
terflies, dragon  flies  in  their  season,  owls  in  the  evening,  &c.  constitute  the 
attractions  of  the  wood.  The  house  was  formed  b^  additions  and  alterations 
to  an  old  structure  by  John  Perry,  Esq.  the  propnefeor,  an  architect  in  God» 
aiming,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  several  meritoriou^erections  there' 
and  in  the  surrounding  country.  Among  other  contrivances  in  the  interior 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  are  bell-pulls  in  every  room,  which 
communicate  with  a  bell  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gardener's  bed,  in  hit 
adjoining  cottage  (seen  in  the  right  of/^.  1 1  5.]l  The  communication  of  the 
wu^  from  the  house  to  the  cottage  is  through  a  leaden  pipe,  sunk  some 
feet  under  ground,  and  protected  by  brick-work,  so  that  no  intended 
housebreaker  could  easily  dig  down  to  it  and  cut  it  off*.  In  the  evening, 
this  bell  serves  to  call  the  gardener,  who  is  married,  when  he  may  he 
wanted  for  any  domestic  purpose,  and,  in  the  night  time,  serves  as  an  alarm. 
The  family  here  consists  of  five  sisters  of  highly  cultivated  minds ;  our  rea* 
son  for  mentioning  which  is,  to  refer  to  them  as  an  example  of  what  ntay  be 
attained  to  in  botany  by  self-instruction,  without  a  single  hint  of  any  kind 
from  a  botanist,  or  any  person  knowing  the  names  of  plants.  Three  of 
these  ladies  are  acute  systematic  botanists,  and  discover  tne  name  of  every 
British  plant  in  flower  which  comes  in  their  way,  from  Galpine's  Compete 
dium^  and  every  exotic  from  the  Encyelopadia  of  PUmU;  and  one  of  them 
has  commenced  a  series  of  outlines  of  British  plants,  nearly,  or  wholly,  as 
large  as  life,  so  accurate  and  characteristic,  that  Mr.  Don,  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  who  has  seen  some  of  them,  says  they  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.  We  hope  they  may  one  day  be  eneraved  and  pub- 
lished ;  though  we  cannot  help  stating,  that  the  pleasure  of  discovering  the 
names  of  plants  from  descriptions,  as  now  done  by  the  Misses  Perry,  must 
be  nuicli  greater  than  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  indentifying  them  with  engrav- 
ings of  any  kind.  The  labour  is  fi;reater,  and  the  reward  is  as  the  labour. 
The  Misses  Perry  were  the  first  wno  introduced  the  practice  of  archery  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  about  fifteen  ^ears  ago,  add  it  is  now  become  ge- 
neral in  the  neighbourhood  among  ladies. 

The  gardener  here,  Arthur  Morrey,  is  a  most  industrious  and  valuable 
man,  and  every  thing  under  his  charge  does  him  great  credit.  He  has  two 
boys  and  four  girls,  healthv  children,  to  each  of  whom  we  have  sent  a 
school-book,  and,  to  the  father,  a  pair  of  French  saboU  for  putting  over  his 
shoes  in  the  pruning  season.  We  would  strongly  recommend  these  sabots 
(wooden  shoes)  to  lul  journeymen  gardeners,  as  most  valuable  fox  keepmg 
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their  feet  dry  and  warm  while  standing  on  wet  ground  pruning  trees  in  thq 
winter  or  spring  season.  They  may  be  bad  throush  any  London  or  Edid^' 
burgh  nurseryman,  who  may  easily  procure  them  from  any  sea-port  on  the 
Continent,  and  they  are  very  cheap  and  durable.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  every  head-gardener  ougnt  to  keep  a  stock  of  them  for  the  use  of 
the  men  under  his  care,  in  the  same  way  as  he  keeps  spades,  rakes,  and  other 
tools.  Nurserymen  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  find  tnat  it  pays  to  warm,  by 
a  flue  or  a  steam-pipe,  the  back  sheds  in  which  their  men  work  in  the  win- 
ter time.  Why  should  it  not,  also,  pay  to  keep  their  workmen's  feet  dry 
and  warm  when  they  ar«  working  in  the  open  air  at  that  season  ?  To  begin 
the  thing,  we  hereby  ofier  a  copy  of  our  Hdrtus  Britdnnictu  to  the  fost 
head"garaener  in  England  who  shall,  with  the  consent  of  his  employer,  pro- 
cure 20  pairs  of  $abo($  from  a  London  nurseryman,  for  the  use  of  his  men ; 
the  like  stimulus  to  the  first  gardener  in  Scotland,  the  sa6ots  being  procured 
from  an  Edinburgh  nurseryman ;  and  the  like  for  Ireland,  the  saiaU  being 
procured  from  a  Dublin  nurseryman.  We  are  desirons  that  the  sabots 
should  be  procured  from  nurserymen,  in  order  that  these  may  get  into  the 
way  of  keeping  a  stock  of  them;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know -the  nur^^ 
terymen's  names,  that  we  may  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners 
generally. 

Denby  House,  near  Hasletnere;  Mrs.  Fielding. — The  situation  is  lofty, 
and  commands  a  most  extennve  prospect.  The  house  is  a  plain  substantial 
edifice,  the  interior  most  commodiously  arranged,  and  finished  in  a  8uperioi< 
style  of  elegance  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Godalming.  From  the  same  gentle^ 
man's  designs  a  very  complete  set  of  stable  offices  have  been  erected. 
When  die  plantations,  also,  we  believe,  designed  by  Mr.  Perry,  are  j^rown  a 
few  years,  and  the  approach  from  Haslemere  is  improved  both  in  direction, 
forming,  and  keeping,  Denby  House  will  be  a  place  of  interest  to  strangers, 
from  the  unexpected  and  striking  effect  of  the  prospect  from  the  house. 

Petworik  House;  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  August  11.  —  This  is  in 
many  respects  a  very  noble  place.  The  house  stands  close  to,  and  indeed 
may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of,  the  town.  In  the  angle  of  a  narrow  street  is 
sitttated  the  principal  entrance,  from  whence  the  visitor,  leaving  a  small 
porter's  lodge,  passes  throngh  low  cloisters  to  a  noble  saloon  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  suite  of  rooms ;  these  rooms  look  on  the  park,  and  have  no  fault 
in  our  eyes  but  that  of  beine  three  or  four  feet  too  low  in  the  floor  for  dignity 
of  e^ct,  in  consequence  of  which  the  view  to  the  park  is  less  commanding. 
This  view  contains  a  large  piece  of  water,  a  wooded  hill  to  the  right,  a  por- 
tion of  distance  to  the  left,  a  church  steeple  beyond  a  wood  in  the  centre, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  as  well  managed  and  as  striking  as  a  view  over  a  sur-* 
face  which  does  not  (all  away  from  the  house,  as  at  Wobum  Abbey  for 
example,  can  be.  The  park,  the  walls  of  which  are  said  to  be  twelve  milea 
in  circumference,  is  well  stocked  with  deer,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  once 
contained  bui&loes,  quaggas,  zebras,  wild  horses,  asses,  and  ouier  quadru- 
peds. On  remarking  to  the  person  who  showed  us  the  rooms  on  the 
quantity  of  pi^  grazing  in  front  of  the  windows,  and  on  the  number  of 
townsmen  playing  at  skittles  beside  them^  she  observed,  that  the  earl,  her 
master,  took  delight  in  seeing  every  living  thing  enjoying  its  existence;  an 
expression  indicative  of  a  character  which  greatly  pleases  us ;  for  what  can 
be  more  gratifying  than  to  see  a  rich  man  giving  undeniable  proofs  that  he 
wishes  not  only  to  share  the  bounties  of  PK>vidence  with  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours, but  to  reflect  them  back  as  it  were  upon  all  nature  1  In  the  house 
are  a  number  of  excellent  pictures,  both  or  ancient  and  modem  masters; 
and  what  is  always  satisfactory  to  hear,  because  it  leads  to  the  mutual  im-- 
proyement  of  patrons  and  artists,  most  of  the  modem  pictures  were  painted 
during  the  stajjr  of  the  artist  in  the  house.  Among  the  sculptures  is  a 
marble  bust  of^  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young,  the  earl  having  frequently, 
consulted  htm  respecting  hi»  agricultural  improvements.    In  one  of  the* 
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gvden  courts  in  tbe  back  front  of  the  house  are  some  fine  <Jd  specunena 
of  exoticsy  a  basin  rockwork  and  fountain,  and  a  consenratory.  Against 
tbe  house  is  tbe  largest  Glycine  frut^ens  which  we  have  ever  seen ;  two 
large  plants  of  Ma^i^lia  grandifl6ra,  and  a  verv  fine  M.  purpiirea.  In  the 
conservatory  is  a  magnificent  Bnigm^nsta  arb^rea,  some  good  camellias, 
and  CkWsi  sthi^pica,  bearing  seed*  The  beds  in  this  conservatory  are  about 
two  feet  higher  than  the  paths,  and  they  are  enclosed  in  cast-iron  plates, 
EMunted  green,  which,  though  executed  about  a  dozen  years  aco  by  JVlessrs. 
Bailey,  of  Uolbom,  do  not  yet  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  rusting.  In 
another  garden  court  is  a  large  standard  fig-tree,  which  bears  tolerable 
crops  annually,  without  any  care  whatever,  though  it  can  have  very  little 
tun  after  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  In  a  conservatory  in  this  court  tliere  is  a 
lemon  tree,  trained  against  the  back  wall,  which,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  mode  of  pruning,  bears  large  crops,  and  has  all  the  vear  fruit 
of  difierent  sizes,  together  with  blossoms.  Mr.  H.  finds  that  the  Citrus 
tribe  bear  best  on  weak  side  and  terminating  shoots  of  an  inch  or  two  in 
length ;  and  his  object  in  pruning  is  to  produce  these  shoots  regularly  all 
over  the  tree:  this  he  does  by  pmching  in  strong  shoots  wherever  they 
appear.  In  thu  garden  a  tortoise  has  lived  for  many  years ;  it  is  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  lettuce,  &c.  occasionally,  but  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  food 
from  the  grass  and  plants  with  which  it  is  surround^.  In  winter  it  buries 
itself  in  the  soil  below  the  depth  to  which  the  frost  penetrates.  In  a  third 
court  is  a  small  flower-garden  recently  formed,  and  a  Pelargonium  house 
containing  a  variety  of  new  sorts  raised  here  from  seeds.  The  beds  of  the 
flower-garden  are  planted  with  tbe  choicest  new  half-hardy  annuals,  such  as 
verbena  Melindret  (or  chamaedryoides,  as  it  is  named  by  Sweet),  CXkvVia 
pulch^la,  iSalvia  spUndens,  and  fdso  a  new  variety  of  this  <S&lvia  raised  here 
from  seed,  and  of  which  a  drawing  was  made  for  us  {fig,  1 1 6.)  by  Miss 
Sarah  Perry.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  house  the  shrubbery  com- 
mences, and  consists  of  a  walk 
with  glades  of  turf,  shrubs,  and 
lofty  trees  on  each  side,  among 
which  are  some  fine  old  hollies 
and  four  silver  firs  of  extraordi- 
nary dimenuons.  Farther  on  is 
an  open  ^ove  of  various  trees, 
among  which  are  twelve  large  sil- 
ver fo's,  and  a  Grecian  temple, 
commanding  an  extensive  pro- 
spect. On  the  glades  in  different 
places  small  groups  or  patches  of 
different  sorts  of  terns  are  planted, 
which,  rising  in  tufts  through  the 
turf,  have  a  good  effect. 

The  kitchen-garden  had  been 
for  many  years  behind  the  rest  of 
the  place,  from  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  the  proprietor,  who  would  not  superannuate  an  old  servant. 
Two  years  i^o  it  was  put  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Harrison,  late 
sardener  at  Wortley  nail,  and  author  of  one  of  our  best  treatises  on 
miit  trees,  who  is  renovating  every  thing,  and  has  already  made  im- 
portant improvements.  The  peach  and  apricot  trees  were  naked  and 
almost  worn  out ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  renew  the  borders  and  plant 
young  trees,  which  are  gradually  taking  the  places  of  the  others.  The 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  against  the  walls  were  covered  with  spurs 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  cut  in  according  to  his 
system.  (Encyc.  of  Gard,  §  4454,  GarcL  Mag,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.,  and  TreaiUe 
Vol.  V.  —  No.  22.  p  p 
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on  Frmt  Treet^  1628,  8to.  p.  187.)  On  some  pear  trees  a  few  brancfaesy 
with  the  old  spun,  are  allowed  to  remain,  which  renders  the  increased  size 
of  the  fruit  on  the  reduced  spurs  very  apparent.  There  are  two  rows  of  fig 
trees  against  east  and  west  walls;  the  wood  of  which  has  been  thinned  out» 
and  they  are  now  covered  with  a  most  abundant  crop,  which  bmm  to  ripen 
in  the  end  of  July.  A  vine  wall,  lio yds. long  and  14ft.  high,  the  sorts 
chiefly  the  white  muscadine  and  black  cluster,  snows  a  good  crop.  Wheif 
ripenmg  they  are  covered  with  leno,  as  are  at  this  time  the  plums  and 
cherries,  ancl  the  openings  for  air  to  the  vineries  and  peach-houses.  There 
is  a  large  bed  of  cranbmies  on  peat  earth  kept  moist ;  but  Mr.  Harrison 
finds  the  plants  bear  better  when  the  shoots  are  raised  on  bricks  or  stones^ 
and  he  intends  nlacing  small  ridges  of  these  at  regular  distances  of  about  a 
foot  over  the  whole  bed.  The  crops  of  pines,  grapes,  and  peaches  were 
abundant.  Mr.  Harrison  thins  away  the  leaves  from  his  lemons,  oranges^ 
figs,  grapes,  and  sometimes  from  peaches  and  other  fruits  when  they  are 
full  grown,  but  only  so  far  as  to  admit  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  a 
part  of  the  day,  and  no  leaf  is  eter  taken  from^  those  embryo  buds  which  are 
to  come  into  use  in  the  ensuing  season.  This  operation  u  of  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  none  are  more  frequently  over-done  bv  gardeners,  if  the  men 
with  blue  aprons  may  be  so  named,  who  do  not  know  the  use  of  leaves, 
and  that  the  bud  at  the  base  of  a  leaf-stalk  depends  entirely  on  the  leaf  of 
that  stalk  for  its  perfect  formation,  and  can  never  be  perfected  by  the  ad« 
joining  leaves,  however  numerous  these  leaves  may  be.  Every  master  and 
mistress  who  does  not  keep  a  scientific  gardener,  that  is,  a  reading  one^ 
ought  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  keep  an  eye  to  what  is  done  with  the  leaves 
of  all  manner  of  plants,  and  especially  of  fruit  trees.  A  plant  can  no 
more  thrive  with  its  leaves  injured,  than  a  warm-blooded  animal  with 
diseased  lungs;  leaves  performing  the  same  office  to  the  sap  of  plants  which 
lungs  do  to  the  blood  of  animals. 

Cockicomht,  In  the  pinery  we  observed  60  pots  of  cockscombs  of  uni- 
form size,  the  comb  about  S2  inches  in  len^h,  and  the  he%ht  of  the  flower 
not  more  than  10  inches.  The  art  of  raismg  them  with  such  large  combs 
on  so  short  stems,  Mr.  Harrison  says,  u  afiter  transplsntine  them  for  the  first 
time  out  of  the  seed  pot,  to  let  them  remain  in  a  small  sized  pot  till  the 
comb  has  made  its  appearance,  and  thenj  and  not  before,  to  begin-  to  tnuia- 
p^ant,  as  in  the  case  of  balsams,  into  laiger  pots,  and  thus  supply  as  much 
rich  earth,  liauid  mainure,  and  moist  heat,  as  they  can  make  use  of.  The 
raHonaie  of  tnis  practice  is,  that  af^  the  comb  or  flower  has  made  its  ap» 
pearance,  the  stem  ceases  to  increase  in  length,  and  consequently  fdl  the 
nourishment  supplied  by  the  transplanting  goes  towards  increasing  the  siae 
o£  the  comb. 

MeUmt.  But  what  struck  us  above  every  thing  under  Mr.  Harrison*a 
management  was  his  abundant  crops  of  melons,  all  growing  on  plants  raised 
from  cuttings.  We  have  already  described  this  practice  (Vol.  II.  p.  41 5.) 
as  adopted  by  Mr.  Harrison,  for  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  second  crop; 
but  as  he  has  here  adopted  it  for  almost  the  whole  of  his  main  crops;,  we 
shall  give  an  outline  oi  his  present  practice,  subject,  if  we  should  err,  to 
his  correction  in  a  future  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season  one  hfll 
of  seedlings  is  planted  of  each  of  the  sorts  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  daring 
the  summer,  and  from  these  seedling  plants,  or  their  ofispring,  cuttings  are 
taken  for  all  the  crops.  A  one-light  frame  is  set  apart  expressly  for  striking 
the  cuttings,  and  itixt  a  stock  of  rooted  plants,  but  never  of  more  than 
three  or  four  days'  growth,  are  kept  all  the  summer.  A  bed  or  {»t  beiqg 
ready  to  plant,  rooted  cuttings  are  chosen,  on  -^ich  fruit  blossoms  have 
already  appeared,  and  these  are  distributed  over  the  beds  at  distances  so  as 
to  allow  one  or  from  that  to  two  square  yards  of  surface  to  each  plant,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  mode  o£  growth.  In  five  or  m 
days  after  planting.  If  the  cuttings  have  been  taken  at  the  right  time,  that 
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u»  newlv  rooted,  and  with  the  fruit  bloftsom  just  beginning  to  expand,  the 
fruit  will  be  as  large  as  hen  eggs;  in  three  weeks  the  greater  part  ¥dll  be 
full  grown;  in  five  weeks  some  of  the  plants  will  have  furnbhed  three  or 
four  ripe  fruity  and  will  be  ready  to  be  pulled  up  and  replaced  by  others ; 
and  thus  in  on  extensive  pi^  or  set  of  fhunes,  eveiy  two  or  three  days  during 
the  summer,  the  process  of  taking  up  and  replanting  will  take  place.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  practical  gardener  that  no  such  rapid  and  certun 
mode  of  having  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  has  hitherto  been  practised. 
For  our  parts,  we  were  quite  astonished  to  see  so  many  fruit  with  so  small 
a  proportion  of  leaves  and  vines,  and  CO  find  fruit  in  every  part  of  every 
sash  of  above  a  hundred  sashes.  The  plants  are  watered  with  the  drainingii 
of  the  melon  ground,  which  are  led  to  a  well  in  which  they  are  concen« 
tiated  by  evaporation  and  fermented.  If  the  liquor  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  there  is  a  heap  of  recent  sheeps'  dun^  ready  to  add  to  it.  Mr. 
Haiftton  prefers  that  it^should  ferment  some  tune  before  using,  which  is  in 
unison  with  the  practice  of  the  German  and  Dutch  gardeners  and  fiurmers, 
who  never  use  the  contents  of  their  urinariums  till  they  have  fermented  for 
five  weeks,  (p.  548.)  Ail  Mr.  Harrison's  crops  of  encumbers,  after  the  first 
crop,  ire  raised  and  perpetuated  in  a  similar  manner  from  cuttings,  and,  as 
may  easiiv  be  conceived,  the  advantages  are  proportionablv  great.  He  is 
fond  of  flowers  as  well  as  of  fruits,  and  has  the  borders  of  his  central  walk 
well  stocked  with  the  more  showy  sorts.  He  has  also  a  hundred  and 
twenty  choice  varieties  of  auriculas  in  pots,  all  healthy,  and  some  good  pinks, 
canwitions,  and  georginas,  for  which  as  well  as  for  pines  and  melons  he  haa 
received  prises  at  the  Chichester  Horticultural  show,  as  will  be  seen  by  rer 
leering  to  the  proper  department  of  this  Magazine.  Hiere  are  sixteen  acres 
tn  the  kitchen-garden  here,  besides  eight  acres  of  slip  and  of  orchard.  Mr, 
Harrison,  as  the  head  maDager»  has  one  of  his  sons  as  a  foreman,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  men  are  common  country  labourers.  A  regular  scientific 
gardener  as  a  foreman  is  essential  in  such  a  place  as  thin ;  and  there  should 
also  be  «  regular-bred  gardener  to  attend  to  the  small  ^erdens,  and  green- 
houses at  the  house,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  telling  any  stranger 
chat  asks  him  die  names  of  the  plants.  The  poor  fellow  who  is  the  master 
of  that  department  at  present,  being,  as  he  informed  us,  no  scoUard,  and 
unable  either  to  read  or  write,  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  scientific  names* 
and  it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Harrison  or  his  son  can  always  be  in  the  way. 

On  the  whole,  we  were  very  much  gratified  with  the  house,  the  grouncu* 
and  the  gardens,  all  of  which,  espasially  the  kitchen-garden,  were  in 
the  most  perfect  order.  We  shall  not  attepipt  to  present  any  thing  to  Mr, 
Harrison  m  the  wa^  of  encouraging  him ;  but  we  hope  his  noble  and  bene- 
volent employer  will  present  his  son  with  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hittoty 
it  our  naroet  We  must  take  the  further  liberty  of  stating,  that  we  do  not 
think  it  altogether  creditable  to  a  nobleman  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont's 
w^th  and  good  character  to  have  the  people  about  him  so  utterly  ignorant 
•0  the  mass  of  them  appear  to  be.  It  would  not  cost  much  dther  of  trouble 
or  mon^,  to  establish  proper  schools  and  libraries  all  over  His  Lordship's 
estate  in  this  part  of  the  oountiy,  and  to  lay  down  a  rule  to  be  acted  upon 
by  aU  managers  and  upper  servants,  and  which  would  soon  be  voluntwily 
imitated  by  the  fermers  and  tradesmen;  viz.  that  no  man  or  woman,  bom 
after  the  year  1 8^6,  should  be  employed,  who  could  not  produce  a  certificate 
fix>m  one  of  these  schools,  or  otherwise  show  that  there  or  elsewhere  he  or 
abe  had  received  a  competent  stock  of  school  education,  and  could  at  least 
lead,  write^  oipb^»  measure  land  and  work,  and  draw.  In  the  mean  dmfe, 
•we  think  a  garden  libraiy  should  be  formed,  and  Mr.  Harrison  encouraged 
to  take  yoimg  men,  as  at  W^beck  and  other  places,  in  order  to  initiate  tmn 
m  his  practices,  and  produce  a  few  good  gardenen  for  a  part  of  the  country 
wbieb  teems  at  present  to  be  veiy  much  ia  want  of  them. 

JBltuiidofm  nwtf  ;  WiHiam  Yaldwin,  Esq.    August  is.  —  From  Hasle- 
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mere,  this  place  »  approached  through  three  or  four  miles  of  lane,  such  a^ 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  England  south  of  York ;  it 
is^for  the  greater  part,  a  deep  narrow  gutter  passing  over  a  verv  hilljr  surface, 
and  the  soil  being  composed  of  sand  and  stones  unequally  muied^  the 
rains  have  washed  out  the  bottom  of  the  road  into  irregular  hollows,  and 
strewed  the  whole  over  with  stones  of  different  sizes,  so  that  many  parta 
have  more  the  appearance  of  the  dried  up  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  than 
of  a  road.  There  is  no  better  approach  to  this  house  in  an^  other  direction ; 
but  noUiing  could  be  easier  than  to  make  one,  the  soil  hems  easily  worked^ 
and  stones  every  where  abundant.  Bad  as  this  approach  from  Haslemere 
is,  however,  we  felt  ourselves  repaid  on  arriving  at  the  romantic  scenery  ia 
which  is  situated  Blackdown  House.  This  house  has  been  upwards  of  five 
centuries  in  possession  of  the  same  family,  and  was  at  one  time  occupied  aa 
a  place  of  concealment  by  Cromwell,  whose  room  and  various  articles  of 
furniture  are  still  shown.  The  surprise  and  delight  which  we  experienced 
on  arriving  at  this  place  through  wild  heaths  and  woods,  arose  from  coming 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  a  comfortable  and  commodious  house  in  a 
secluded,  hilly,  umbrageous  situation,  surrounded  by  gardens,  terraces, 
covered  seats,  waters  m  the  French  style,  and  furnish^  within  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  modern  drawing-room ;  a  harp,  an  upright  piano  by 
Stoddard,  books  from  Colburn's  library,  the  Library  of  UiehU  Knowledge^ 
and  the  lAbrary  of  Entertmnmg  Knowledge,  and  a  young  lady  who  had  just 
returned  from  finishing  her  education  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  Paris.  In  front 
of  the  house  is  an  avenue  of  very  old  silver  firs,  some  of  which  have  takea 
curious  irregular  forms,  and  one  is  1 5  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  leads  up  a  steep  hill  formed  into  terraced  slopes  to  a  prospect 
house.  In  the  kitcfaen-earden  there  is  a  standard  white  fie-tree,  and  another 
of  a  brown  fig,  both  of  which  are  very  old  trees,  covered  with  moss,  whiek 
make  little  wood,  but  what  they  do  make  is  well  ripened,  and  they  in  con- 
sequence bear  abundantly,  and  the  situation  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
Blackdown  Hill  being  very  warm,  the  fruit  ripens  early.  Figs  had  been 
gathered  from  these  trees  this  year  in  the  last  week  of  Julv.  There  is  an 
arbutus  between  18  and  20  ft.  high,  two  large  myrtle  busheS)  which  only 
get  a  little  protection  during  very  severe  east  winds,  large  hydrangeas 
splendidly  covered  with  flowers,and  i^um^ria  li^tea  beautifully  sprinkled  over 
tne  old  walls  and  buildings.  Mrs.  Yaldwin,  the  mother  of  the  present  pro* 
prietor,  has  for  a  number  of  years,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  farmed 
very  extensively,  and  in  the  best  style  of  this  part  of  the  country,  which 
however,  compared  with  Northumbrian  practice,  cannot  be  called  good* 
Mrs.  Yaldwin  grows  turnips  extensively  in  the  broad-cast  manner,  and  uses 
oxen  as  well  as  horses  in  tier  teams.  For  a  lady  farmer  she  is  a  imttem  of 
intelligence,  activity,  and  orderly  management.  In  the  kitchen-garden  she 
has  a  plantation  of  Cobbett*s  corn,  which,  being  already  in  the  ear,  is  as  likely 
to  ripen  as  any  we  have  seen.  The  grounds  near  the  house  and  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  afford  remarkable  facilities  for  elegant  landscape,  water, 
woods,  variation  of  surface,  distant  prospect,  and  a  hill-side  walk ;  the 
latter  in  our  opinion  the  finest  description  of  walks  which  Nature  affords 
or  art  can  create.  But  the  house,  wnich  is  concealed  in  a  bottom,  would 
require  to  be  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  ^rden  scenery  and 
offices  rearranged.  There  are  some  remarkably  fine  situations  for  cottages  or 
small  villas  in  different  parts  of  this  estate.  A  gamekeeper's  lodge,  situated 
on  one  of  these  knolls,  taken  on  lease  by  a  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  has  been  very 
much  improved ;  and  the  same  gentleman  built  a  prospect  house  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  formed  several  public  walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
prospect  house  was  furnished  with  a  table  and  benches  for  the  use  of  parties 
of  pleasure  from  Haslemere  and  elsewhere ;  but  we  regret  to  state  that  they 
havelatelv,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  been 'stolen  or  broken  to 
piccesi  This,  however,  ought  not  to  deter  firom  simihur  acU  of  public  spirit. 
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bacausJBit  is  theinfrequency  ofsach  acts  that,  by  keeping  the  rich  and  poor 
too  far  apart,  renders  the  kindness  of  the  former  liable  to  be  abused  by  the 
latter*  Raise  the  character  of  the  poor  b^  education,  and  every  act  of  the 
rich,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  be  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Haslemere  to  Goodwood,  August  15.  —  This  is  a  beautiful  road,  hilly^ 
but  presenting  numerous  richly-wooded  views.  Near  Midhurst  are  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Cowdry  House,  and  about  a  mile  from  these  ruins  a 
modern  house,  the  present  residence  of  the  proprietor,  W.  S.  Poyntz,  Esq. 
The  ruins  are  seen  from  the  road,  and  the  walks  round  them  form  an 
el^ant  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  Midhurst.  We  deferred  going  to 
the  new  house  till  an  other  season ;  but  Mr.  Bowers,  Lord  Selsey's  gar- 
dener, informed  us,  that  near  it  is  one  of  the  finest  situations  for  garden 
operations  in  England.    Near  Midhurst  is  Midhurst  Cottage  {fig.  117.), 


designed  and  built  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bayley,  many  years  master  of  the 
celebrated  Midhurst  school,  by  Mr.  Perr^  of  Godalming.  It  is  in  very 
correct  taste,  and  superiorly  fitted  up  with  the  best  materials  from  old 
English  examples,  and  with  particular  attention  to  internal  convenience. 
The  walls  are  of  free  sandstone  worked  fair,  and  being  of  a  fine  soft  brown 
tint,  the  effect  with  the  green  of  the  landscape,  and  the  blue  and  white  of 
the  sky,  is  particularly  harmonious.  Mr.  Perry,  who  excels  in  drawing  land- 
scape no  less  than  in  architectural  drawing,  and  who  also  paints  both  land- 
scape and  architecture  in  oil,  has  presented  us  with  a  neat  little  view  of 
the  cottage,  from  which  the  engraving  is  executed. 

fVestdean  Houte  ;  Lord  Selsey.  August  13.  —  Before  arriving  at  this 
place,  a  regularly  laid  out  farm  and  offices  in  the  Berwickshire  manner^ 
attracted  our  attention,  and  further  on  we  observed  the  plantations  re- 
markably well  thinned  and  pruned.  These  plantations,  and  many  other 
acres  that  we  had  not  leisure  to  go  to  see,  Mr.  Bowers  informed  us  were 
planted  by  him,  and  are  under  his  care,  and  certainly  we  have  seen  but  few 
so  scientifically  managed.  We  hope  Mr.  Bowers  may  be  induced  to  send  us 
some  account  of  his  practice. 

Westdean  House  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  flat  dry  valleys 
which  are  common  in  chalky  countries.  The  spot  is  by  no  means  marked 
by  Nature,  and  perhaps  something  more  might  have  been  done  by  art,  in 
the  way  of  a  terraced  basement,  to  enhance  that  which  is  fixed  on.  However 
an  exceedingly  good,  plain,  Gothic  house  is  built ;  and  as  the  views  from 
it  cannot  be  renderea  striking,  from  the  absence  of  natural  features  and 
water,  they  are  at  least  pleasing.  According  to  the  momentary  impression 
made  during  our  hasty  glance,  the  carriage  entrance  ought  to  have  been  ip 
the  other  front,  which,  being  without  distant  view,  would  have  left  what 
interest  there  is  in  the  cUstant  scenery  to  have  surj^rised  the  visitor  from  the 
windows  of  the  gardeti  front.  This  mode  of  entering  a  house  from  the  fron^ 
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contaiDing  the  best  TiewB,  »  in  our  opinion  a  prmSfiiig  error  in  tbe 
arrangement  of  cotintry  residences.  There  are  exceptions,  but  in  general 
the  best  idew  which  every  house  affords  ought  not  to  be  enjoyable  other- 
wise  than  from  the  windows  of  the  best  rooms.  This  once  adopted  as  a 
principle  will  readily  point  out  the  subordinate  arrangements. 

The  pleasure-ground  here  owes  every  thing  to  art,  and  is  beautifully 
arranged.  The  masses  of  shrubs  and  flowers  were  more  finely  tufted,  and 
more  profusely  covered  with  blossoms,  than  any  we  have  seen  during  our 
excursions  this  year.  The  only  masses  that  came  up  to  them  in  point  of 
compactness,  were  those  in  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  American  garden 
at  Bagshot ;  but  as  these  were  exclusively  American  shrubs,  and  mostly  out 
of  flower,  and  those  at  Westdean  peat-earth  shrubs  mixed  with  flowers,  a 
comparison  cannot  property  be  made.  There  is  a  certain  age  or  size  at 
which  American  shrubs,  in  masses  and  mixed  with  flowers^  look  better  than 
at  any  other ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  when  this^kind  of  orna- 
mental ^  scenery  attains  a  certain  age,  if  Uie  expression  of  youth  and 

^hemxtj  is  meant  to  be  continued,  it  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted. 

"Ainong  the  contrivances  adopted  for  giving  interest  to  the  walks,  and  to 
separate  one  scene  from  another,  are  portions  of  walk  covered  with  arched 
trellis  work.  One  of  these  is  grown  over  with  dimlnnff  roses ;  another  with 
laburnums,  which  in  the  flowering  season  has  a  remarxably  fine  aspect,  few 
colours  looking  so  well  in  the  shade  as  yellow,  because,  with  the  exception 
of  white,  none  suffer  so  little  from  the  absence  of  light.  This  laburnum 
trellis  has  a  new  feature,  that  of  a  table  border  of  trdlis  work^|^jgf*4MMi) 
intended  to  be  covered  with  ivy :  we  have  no 
doubt  its  efiects  will  be  good^  especially  in  ^^^ 

winter.  ^  We  must  remark  some  circum- 
stances in  the  construction  of  garden  trellises 
which  should  never  be  ne^lect^ :  they  should 
be  ample  in  their  dimensions,  strictly  geome- 
trical m  all  their  forms,  and  most  accurately 
and  substantially  executed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  miserable  in  its  effect  on  the  eye  than  a 
low  narrow  archway,  the  supports  leaning  in 
different  directions,  and  the  curve  of  the 
ground  plan  and  of  tbe  roof  in  no  marked 
style  of  determinate  lines.  The  most  accurate  carpentry  and  smith 
work  ought  always  to  be  employed  in  such  structures,  otherwise  th^  had 
much  better  be  omitted  as  garden  decorations.  Some  attempt  forming 
trellises  over  walks  with  long  hazel  rods;  but  nothing  can  be  meaner  thui 
the  effect  Such  rod  trellis-works  or  arbours  are  at  best  fit  for  a  cottage- 
garden,  or  a  hedge  alehouse/}We  would  refer  in  proof  of  this  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  this  description  9F  structure  in  the  giuxien  of  one  of  the  moat 
wealthy  of  British  noblemen,  were  it  not  for  hurting  the  feelings  of  his  veir 
worthy  gardener,  who,  we  believe,  erected  them  from  the  desire  of  saving  btt 
masters  pocket.  We  have  sometimes  thought  of  recommending  Wisuria 
Consequina  for  arched  trellises;  but  as  the  purple  blossoms  of  this  plant 
recpre  a  good  deal  of  light,  it  is  better  adapted  for  arcade  trellis-work  in 
which  the  sides  are  open,  or  for  wire  umbrellas.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  168.)  There  is 
a  rustic  house  here  very  well  managed,  and  made  of  some  consequence  by 
being  plac^  on  a  raised  basement ;  not  a  bad  cascade,  but  the  bed  of  the 
stream  below^  it  rather  too  rmilarlv  studded  with  grotesque  stones ;  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  broad-leaved  elms;  one  or  two  large  limes ;  a  very 
large  Ar^a  spindsa;  several  tree  rhododendrons  which  live  in  the  masses  of 
the  other  species  with  very  little  protection;  and  various  large  hollies, 
vir^i**?  '^'^'^"en-garden  contains  the  largest  Elruge  nectarine  tree  in  England 
(Vol.  I.  p.  X74.t  still  in  a  very  healthy  state.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is 
tnin  loam  on  chalk.    Mr.  Bowers,  two  or  three  years  ago,  finding  a  number 
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of  the  wall  trees  which  were  truned  horizontally  thrivinff  but  tndifierentlv, 
\fy  unnailiDg  the  shoots,  and  relaying  them  in,  at  an  angle  of  40  or  45^  in 
some  cases,  and  merely  turning  up  their  points  in  others,  according  to  the 
d^ree  of  sufiering.  has  succeeoed  m  throwing  new  vigour  into  them.  Many 
of  the  trees  have  their  main  stems  trained  in  the  screw  manner  of  Hitt,  and 
9ome  vines  in  the  serpentining  manner  of  Forsyth,  who  was  patronised  by 
the  late  Lord  Selsey.  This  garden  contains  what  we  think  ought  to  be  in 
every  good  kitchen-garden,  a  fruit  room  and  fruit  cellar,  because  it  must  in 
most  cases  be  gratifying  to  the  mistress  of  a  fiimily  to  be  able  to  see  what 
fruits  are  gathered,  and  how  thev  are  keeping,  and  sometimes  desirable  to 
sit  down  with  her  friends  or  children  and  eat  fruit  fresh  from  the  plants. 
The  gardener's  house  is  in  one  corner  of  the  garden,  and  it  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  state  that  it  b  convenient  and  commodious,  though  we  wish  Mr. 
Bowers  had  made  the  ground  floor  two  steps  higher,  llie  floor  of  no 
dwelling-house  whatever,  nor  of  any  garden  seat,  temple,  or  ornamental 
buildings  ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  but  always 
above  it,  for  dignity's  sake,  and  for  dryness;  and  a  dwelling-house  at  least 
three  steps.  The  whole  of  this  place  was  in  most  excellent  order,  even 
though  the  ^ily  were  not  there,  and  were  not  expected  for  several  weeks. 
This  18  as  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  whole,  we  were  nighly  gratified ;  in  proof 
pf  which  we  have  sent  Mr.  Bowers's  foreman,  Thompson,  Uie  first  volume  of 
our  Masasdne  of  Natural  Hittoty,  Mr.  Bowers  himself  is  known  to  rank 
among  tae  very  first  of  his  profession,  and  therefore  is  above  our  praise. 

Gwdufood;  Duke  of  Richmond.  August  18.  —  Hiis  is  a  very  extensive 
place,  but  without  any  very  striking  features,  and  without  water.  However, 
worn  a  belvedere,  about  half  a  miTe  from  the  house,  a  very  extensive  pro- 
spect is  obtained,  which  includes  the  sea  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  native 
woods  are  very  extensive,  and  chiefly  of  beech.  Miller  informs  us  that  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  planted  a  ^eat  many  exotic  trees,  and  especially 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  true  service.  We  saw  a  good  many  cedars  of  a 
considerable  size  in  the  pleasure-eround,  and  in  that  part  of  the  park  nearest 
the  house;  but  neither  from  the  KitcheU'Sardener,  nor  flower-gardener,  nor 
a  man  nearly  ninety  vears  of  age,  who  had  been  all  his  life  on  the  premises;, 
icould  we  learn  any  thing  of  the  true-service  trees.  We  found  the  56rbus 
torminklis  lAn,  and  S,  Jtm  Lm,  both  here  and  in  the  woods  about  Arundel, 
but  no  other.  In  what  is  called  the  American  grove  are  several  tulip  trees, 
standard  magnolias  of  difierent  kinds,  American  oaks,  acers,  nettle  trees, 
sassafiras  trees,  catalpas,  &c. ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a  standard 
Magndlta  grandifldra,  in  the  slip  of  the  kitchen-garden,  which  we  think 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  layers  taken  from  the  original  tree  in  the 
^ulham  nursery:  it  is  about  25ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  at  least  a  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Round  the  garden  are  also  some 
yery  large  and  handsome  hollies. 

The  great  fault  of  the  pleasure-erounds  here  is,  that  there  is  no  grand 
leading  walk  proceeding  from  the  nouse  through  the  scenery.  Whatever 
may  be  the  beauties  of  a  residence,  they  are  lost  without  this  master-walk, 
which  operates  as  a  leading  principle  to  guide  in  the  emplacement  and  cha- 
racter of  all  the  detail^  It  is  totally  wantina  at  Goodwood,  and  therefore 
the  pleasure-ground  is  to  a  stranger  a  confused  assemblage  of  scenes  and 
objects,  good,  but  unenjoyable.  A  great  fault  in  the  management  of  the 
scenes  is,  that  there  is  an  obvious  want  of  hands  to  keep  them  in  order; 
and  another  fiuilt  is,  that  masses  of  flowers  are  planted  in  many  places 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  they  can  never  thrive,  and  in  others,  as  in  a 
regular  apple  orchard,  where  they  are  not  in  character.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  pleasure-ground,  the  flowery  part  is  by  far  top  much 
scattered;  and  in  conseauence  of  this,  and  the  want  of  hands  all.  that  is  not 
immediately  round  the  house  is  in  very  bad  order.  It  ^ves  us  pleasure  to 
Btate^  however,  that  in  the  front  of  the  house  the  flower-beds  looked  well, 
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being  filled  with  geraniums  and  other  showy  articles,  and  immediatdy  under 
the  eye  of  the  Duchess,  who  is  known  to  be  a  lady  of  great  taste,  and  much 
devoted  to  floriculture.  Good  and  nure  things  are  wanting;  some  trumpery 
rustic  structures  are  not  worth  keeping  up,  and  there  are  rather  too  many 
rustic  boxes  in  the  Dropmore  manner. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  surrounded  by  excellent  old  walls,  but  with- 
out any  of  the  modem  improvements  in  glass  structures.    The  soil  is  very 
bad.    When  the  present  kitchen-^dener  came  there  twenty  years  ago, 
the  peach  trees  and  borders  were  m  a  very  bad  state.    He  removed  the 
eartn  from  above  and  from  under  the  roots,  laid  a  bottom  of  lime  rubbidi 
sloping  from  the  wall,  replaced  18  in.  of  soil,  mixing  it  with  chalk  and  some 
manure,  and  he  has  never  since  either  dug  or  cropped  the  borders,  but 
occasionally  covered  them  with  a  thin  coat  of  rotten  leaves ;  and  once  a 
year  he  stirs  the  surface  with  a  fork  about  2  in.  deep.    In  a  few  years  the 
trees  began  to  do  well,  and  have  continued  in  a  gooa  state  ever  since.   This 
practice  in  like  cases,  and  also  that  of  not  cropping  and  not  digging  in  eveiy 
case,  oueht  to  be  imitated  by  every  eardener  who  has  front  walls  and  bor-^ 
ders.    There  is  a  row  of  standard  fig-trees  of  different  sorts,  which  bear 
most  abundantly.    Nothing  is  ever  done  to  them,  excepting  thinning  out  a; 
few  branches ;  and  some  years  ago,  as  the  row  was  rather  crowded,  every 
other  tree  was  removed.    It  might  be  an  improvement  to  pick  off  the  snni-> 
mer  figs  in  September,  and  thin  out  a  few  ot  the  leaves,  in  order  to  favour 
the  ripening  fruit;  but  it  has  been  found  that  they  bear  and  ripen  very  well 
without  these  operations.   The  asparagus  here  is  grown  in  single  rows,  4  ft. 
apart,  and  attams  a  good  size.    Some  vines  are  trained  in  single  shoota 
within  1 8  in.  of  the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  short  upright  shoots,  1^  up  from 
these  as  bearers,  are  spurred  in,  and  produce  freely.    One  of  these  vines  is 
upwards  of  100  ft.  long,  and  all  of  tnem  are  healthy  and  excellent  bearers. 
Tne  head-gardener,  whose  name  we  regret  to  have  forgotten,  is  a  man  of 
sound  sense,  and  master  of  his  profession :  his  house,  which  is  in  the  garden 
wall,  is  not  inconvenient, but  tne  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  walks;  so  that 
It  is  deficient  in  that  degree  of  dienity  which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  the 
habitations  of  men  firom  those  oT  cows  and  horses,  and  it  must  be  rather 
damp.    On  one  side  of  the  garden  is  an  immense  tennis-court,  much  out  of 
repair.    The  melon  ground  is  in  a  hollow  pit  in  the  centre  and  lowest  part 
of  the  garden,  the  very  worst  spot  within  the  walls  in  which  it  could  be 
placed  for  the  purposes  of  early  forcing ;  since  the  cold  air  being  the 
heaviest,  that  of  the  whole  garden  will  gravitate  to  the  lowest  surface. 

We  were  much  gratified  with  a  view  of  the  house,  which  we  enjoyed 
unexpectedly,  and  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  it  being  the  week 
of  Groodwood  races.  The  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  Duchess's  room, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fire-places  and  crates,  are  equal  to  any  thing  we 
ever  saw.  The  dining-room  is  an  oblong,  lighted  from  one  side ;  the  walla 
are  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble ;  the  furniture,  though  magnifi* 
cent,  retains  still  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity,  which  gives  the  idea  of  habits 
ableness :  the  dining-table  was  laid  out  to  its  greatest  extent  for  the  visitors 
during  the  races ;  and  the  row  of  gilt  vases,  all  won  by  the  Duke's  horses 
at  difierent  times,  contrasted  with  the  silver  and  crystal,  had  a  splendid 
effect.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the  side-board,  and  at  the  other  tne  door 
into  the  drawing-room.  This  room  is  apparently  the  same  in  shape  and 
size  as  the  dining-room.  The  end  opposite  the  door  from  the  dining-room 
terminates  in  an  alcove,  the  floor  ot  which  is  nused  one  or  two  step;  and 
in  the  angle  to  the  right  is  the  door  to  the  Duchess's  cabinet,  and  to  the 
left  a  door  to  the  halland  staircase.  The  walls  are  hung  with  yellow  satin, 
striped ;  the  curtains  and  so&s,  &c.  are  of  the  same  material,  and  the  wood* 
woric  and  cornices  are  gilt.  The  efiect  of  the  sold  and  yellow  satin  is  good. 
The  whole  appeared  to  us,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  chastely  magnifi* 
cent,  habitable,  and  occupied  as  it  ought  to  be.   The  only  things  we  should 
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wnh  to  alter  are  tbe  grates,  an^  of  all  the  forms  we  know  of,  Metthler's 
(p.  238.)  IS  what  we  should  prefer.  There  are  some  good  pictures  in  the 
other  rooms  of  the  house ;  a  charming  picture  of  the  amiable  Duchess  in 
the  Duke's  study;  a  good  mummy;  Tandscanes,  by  Smith  of  Chichester; 
and  a  marriage  supper,  by  Paul  Veronese,  reauced  from  an  original  of  the 
same,  1.7  ft.  by  8  ft.,  which  we  bought  in  Warsaw  in  1813  for  9  ducats,  and 
sold  in  London  in  1818,  though  it  had  been  much  damaged  by  the  ftre  at 
the  custom-house,  for  1 50  guineas. 

Haslemere  to  Arundel.  August  13.  —  The  by-roads  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  very  indifferent,  which  prevents  the  traveller  from  having  the 
full  enjoyment  of  scenery  which,  from  its  varietur  and  woodiaess,  is  alwart 
agreeable,  and,  from  the  portions  of  extreme  distance  which  occasionally 
intervene,  sometimes  striking.  The  entrance  of  the  London  road  into 
Arundel  is  one  of  the  worst  town-entrances  in  Britain,  and  reminds  ns  of 
some  of  the  smaller  Alpine  towns  on  the  Continent.  Nothing  could  be 
easier  than,  by  a  circuitous  sweep  to  the  right,  to  effect  an  easy  and  com- 
modious entrance  and  exit.  The  present  state  of  things  is  dangerous,  and 
creates  a  prejudice  against  the  nobleman  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  haye, 
the  power  ot  removing  the  evil.  There  are  three  inns ;  but  the  stranger, 
if  he  wishes  to  see  Arundel  Castle,  is  recommended  to  go  to  the  Norfolk 
Arms,  from  whence  tickets,  as  if  by  authority,  are  issued  for  seeing  the 
castle.  We  hate  monopolies  of  every  kind,  and  therefore  cannot  approve 
of  this  seeming  preference,  though  we  believe  a  sight  of  the  castle  would  * 
not  be  refused  to  any  person  whatever,  and  at  any  time,  whose  appearance 
did  not  forbid  the  hope  of  his  having  the  usual  fee  in  his  pocxet.  The 
Norfolk  Arms  is  a  good  inn,  and  we  were  much  gratified  to  find  the  land* 
lady,  Mrs.  Flood,  much  attached  to  natural  history.  Notwithstanding  the 
direction  of  this  immense  establishment,  and  the  cares  of  a  family  of  three 
or  four  children,  she  continues  to  collect  every  description  of  insect  which 
she  can  find,  and  to  hatch  the  ^ggs  of  moths  and  butterflies,  in  order  to  add 
the  perfect  insects  to  her  collection.  This  collection  is  arranged  in  glazed 
frames,  which  are  hung  up  in  different  rooms  of  the  house.  She  is  fond  of 
drawing,  and  has  made  portraits  of  several  of  the  prize  animals  fed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  whole,  she  is  a  woman  of  very  superior  mind,  and, 
in  testimony  of  our  respect  for  her,  we  have  sent  her  this  Number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Magaxine  of  Natural  History* 

Arundel  CatSe;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  August  14. — This  is  an  excd- 
.  ent  place  for  a  critic,  since  there  is  much  to  condemn,  something  to  admire, 
and  a  ^eat  deal  to  anticipate.  The  only  thing  which  came  up  to  our  ex- 
pectation was  the  situation  of  the  castle,  and  the  only  thing  that  surpassed 
It  was  the  variety  of  surface  and  facilities  for  improvements  in  the  grounds. 
In  the  elevation  of  the  castle  there  is  not  a  single  good  architectural  feature, 
and  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  interior  did  not  contain  a 
sinele  room  worthy  of  such  a  residence.  The  library,  which  has  been  much 
spoken  of,  is  too  narrow  and  confined,  and  the  mahogany  book-cases,  hke 
tne  mahogfui}r  four-post  beds  in  the  bed-rooms,  overl<Muied  with  workman- 
ship. The  (fining-room  is  gloomy,  and  only  fit  for  the  winter  season :  some  of 
the  bed-rooms  are  better,  and  contain  mahogany  bedsteads  most  elaborately 
worked ;  but  no  workmanship  in  timber  can  come  up  to  that  of  the  needle  or 
the  loom  for  a  bed  roof.  The  details  of  almost  every  part  of  the  castle,  botih 
within  and  without,  were  executed  by  workmen  and  artists  brought  to  re- 
side on  the  spot,  and  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  designed  or  copied  with 
little  taste  or  judgment.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Duke  was  his  own  architect, 
and  haidng  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  caring  little  for  public  opinion, 
and  being  altogether  unlimited  in  his  means,  he  produced  what  we  see,  and 
probably  failed  of  his  object*  Had  he  been  guided  by  a  first-rate  artist,  he 
at  least  could  not  have  been  blamed  by  the  public;  a  man  is  justified  in 
attempting  any  thing^  he  can  do  well;  but  whoi  he  eogages  m  what  be 
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Imowf  very  littU  about,  the  richer  be  13  be  commonly  renders  himself  the 
more  ridiculoas :  good  taste  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  necessity  than 
pf  superabundance.  Arundel  Castle,  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  and  as  a 
nobleman's  residence,  is  bungled  from  the  want  of  one  grand  general  plan 
to  commence  with  and  proceed  upon,  as  well  as  from  the  bad  taste  or  the 
details.  We  cannot  recall  to  mind  any  quadrangle  of  castellated  building 
so  nobly  placed  by  nature,  and  yet  so  deficient  in  mgnity  of  expression  when 
▼iewed  from  the  entrance  near  the  keep.  On  analysing  thts^  e]q)res8ion, 
we  find  it  proceeds  from  the  lowness  of  the  floor  of  the  main  entrance, 
and  the  descent  to  that  entrance  from  the  gate  to  the  <]uadran^ie,  instrad 
of  an  ascent;  from  the  want  of  determinate  character  m  the  hues  of  the 
plan,  which  is  neither  that  of  a  quadrangle  nor  that  of  any  other  determin- 
ate ^re,  which  operates  on  the  eye  of  an  artist  like  imperfect  notes  on 
the  ear  of  a  musician^  from  the  want  of  such  bold  and  striking  features  in 
the  elevation  as  mi^ht  have  carried  ofi*  any  deficiency  in  the  plan ;  and, 
finally,  firom  the  details  of  the  architecture  which,  setting  at  defiance  all  the 
received  associations  of  art,  have  yet  failed  in  making  us  forget  this  by 
srandeur  or  singularity  of  effect*  In  short,  whatever  might  be  said  in 
Sivour  of  some  particular  parts  or  details  (and  we  admire  some  other 
points  besides  the  picture  in  stained  glass  of  the  aigoing  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  alto^elievo  in  artificial  stone  of  the  triS  by  jury),  tne  general 
impression  is,  that  of  the  desire  and  the  pecuniarv  means  of  doing  some- 
thing grand  and  suitaUe  to  the  situation  and  the  family,  without  the 
.requisite  knowledge  or  taste. 

.  What  has  been  done  in  landscape  gardening  is  not  better  than  what  has 
been  done  in  architecture.  The  place  is  frittered  into  details,  without  con- 
nection, and  without  any  pervading  principle.  There  are  three  or  four 
kitchen^gardens,  and  three  or  four  places  that  may  be  called  flower-gardens ; 
but  not  one  grand  leading  walk  to  show  either  these  or  any  thing  else.  In 
all  that  relates  to  plan,  in  short,  nothing  can  be  wone;  but  there  are  some 
good  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  very  thriving  state,  most  extraordinary  and  suc- 
cessful care  havine  been  bestowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Wood,  an  estimable 
many  a  gardener  of  great  experience,  and  interesting  to  us  as  being  the  only 
Scotch  gardener  that  we  know  or  ever  heard  of  who  is  a  Roman  catholic. 
The  present  Duke,  with  that  liberality  and  benevolence  which  every  wealthy 
.fimmy  of  character  in  civilised  countries  shows,  or  ought  to  show,  to  their 
good  and  faithful  servants,  has  permitted  him,  being  no  longer  young, 
thou^  only  nine  years  in  His  Grace's  service,  to  retire  on  his  full  salary. 
The  characters  of  the  present  Duke,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  this  re- 
jspect  stand  very  high,  and  it  gives  us  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to. put  it  on 
.record,  as  a  stimulus  and  example  to  other  wealthy  men,  and  as  afiordinff 
us  an  opportunity  of  reminding  gardeners,  and  the  other  servants  of  such 
masters,  how  attentive  they  ought  to  be  to  them,  and  how  grateful  to  Pro- 
vidence. We  know  of  &milies  whose  maxim  it  is  never  to  k^p  servants 
more  than  six  or  seven  years,  lest  they  should  have  a  claim  on  the  family 
bounty  for  themselves,  their  widows  or  children.  Mr.  Wood  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Deas,  a  young  man  of  great  merit,  recommended  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society :  but  no  young  man,  whatever  may  be  his  merits  as  a  cultivator, 
will  ever  make  much  of  this  place  till  a  general  system  of  arrangement, 
,very  different  firom  the  present,  is  fixed  on,  and  the  main  roads  and  walks 
.executed. 

In  our  excitement  at  the  want  of  plan,  however,  we  must  not  forget  the 
fine  old  trees  of  different  kinds  about  the  castle  and  in  the  park.  The 
native  trees  are  the  beech,  the  common  maple,  and  about  the  castle  pro- 
bably the  ekn,  the  ash,  and  the  ivy  may  be  added.  There  are  many  very 
.fine  old  maples,  some  curious-rooted  ehns  on  the  castle  banks,  some  large 
oaks,  and  sasae  of  the  lafgest  ivy  we  ever  saw.  This  ivy  has  fastened  itself 
on  the  ash  trees,  cov<re4  every  part  even  of  their  ext^me  branches,  and 
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formed  an  eveirgreen  tiree  of  an  entireljr  new  cHaractdr,  liaifing  oompleCelj 
killed  the  ash  which  sapportB  it.  We  nerer  saw  trees  so  efieetually  suflb* 
cated  by  ifjt  or  ivy  with  so  much  of  the  tree  character,  and  can  only 
compare  the  operations  of  the  i?y  to  that  of  a  oetrifyine  sprinff  on  the 
objects  immersed  in  it.  In  the  andent  garden  ot  the  castle  are  five  lai^ 
•tandardfitf-trees,  which  bear  good  crops :  we  had  one  of  the  trees  meuured, 
and  found  it  90  ft.  high,  and  the  head  23  ft.  in  diameter  $  the  trunk,  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  is  6  ft.  in  circumference ;  it  there  divides  into  two 
stems,  which  about  5ft.hi^er  subdivide  into  numerous  branches  which 
hang  down  at  the  mtremities  tiU  within  8  or  s  ft.  of  the  ground.  A  Brada 
apricot  against  a  flint  wall  in  this  garden  has  been  planted  seventy  years  ; 
it  covers  a  space  49  ft.  long  by  18ft.  high,  and  ripens  every  year  about  1500 
fruit,  besides  a  great  number  thinned  off  for  tarts ;  the  soil  is  apparently 
lime  rubbish  and  black  earth.  There  are  four  laise  sweet4Miys,  one  of' 
which  measures  soft,  hiah  and  SS  ft.in  diameter,  and  ripens  abundmioe  of 
fruit  every  year,  which  oeing  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds,  one  can  easily 
conceive  how,  if  the  surrounding  country  were  in  a  state  of  wastes  this  and 
other  plants  would  become  naturalised.  IKixus  bale6rica  has  attained  a 
larie  size,  and  also  ripens  its  fruit :  the  largest  specimen  measures  l€  ft. 
hi^  and  10  ft.  in  circumference.  As  we  have  already  observed,  there  are 
abundance  of  modem  trees  and  shrubs,  mixed  up  with  fruit  trees  and  roses 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  all  distinctive  character;  but  all  in  the  most 
tiiriving  state  as  plants.  In  the  park  extensive  pkntatibns  of  forest  trees 
have  been  made,  the  ground  beii^  carefully  trenched  before  planting,  and 
^e  subsoil,  which  is  generally  chalk,  kept  on  the  top.  This  subsoil  beinc 
without  seeds  of  weMs  keeps  the  surface  clean  for  several  years,  bv  which 
time  it  b  nearly  covered  by  the  trees.  The  chalk  also  becomes  soil  by  the 
operations  of  the  weather,  the  leaves  which  fidl  from  the  trees,  and  the 
lichens,  mosses,  and  insects  which  are  produced :  the  only  unavoidable  evil 
is,  that  the  wind  andtbebirdssoondepodtinltsoinanyseedsof  bad  weeds, 
that  less  is  gained  in  practice  than  we  should  anticipate  from  theory. 

Having  gotten  over  the  most  disi^;reeable  part  of  our  duty  with  respect  to 
Arundel,  we  have  now  shortly  to  hint  in  what  way  the  grounds  of  this  resi- 
dence may  be  rendered  among  the  finest  in  England.  lox  on  the  two  banks 
and  the  valley  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  castle  as  the  scenery  for  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds;  form  a  lake  in  the  valley,  with  islands,  peninsulas,  and  mar- 
gins for  peat-earth  i^nts;  the  valley  being  in  fact  chiefly  peat ;  lead  a  carriage 
walk  from  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  castle,  suitably  altered,  round  this  valley 
on  a  seeming  level  along  the  steep  wooded  bank,  opening  occasional  views, 
fi^m  one  bimk  to  that  opposite,  to  the  park,  the  castle,  the  sea.  Sec,  Join 
this  walk  at  the  head  of  the  valley  by  two  inclined  planes,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  another  walk  On  the  level  ground  which  snail  surround  the  water, 
and  let  this  lower  walk  ascend  to  the  castle  very  gradually,  so  as  to  jofai  the 
grand  temoe  at  a  very  ^tle  inclination.  CSarry  on  the  lake  on  one  level 
to  the  back  of  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  conceal  its  termination 
there;  forming,  near  a  chalk  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  cas- 
cade which  shall  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  casde,  and  give  the  idea, 
the  springs  on  this  valley  being  insufficient  to  drive  a  mill,  that  the  river 
Aran  flows  from  the  lake.  Remove  the  ditches,  fences,  willow  trees,  and 
all  those  appearances  about  the  low  meadows  which  at  present  give  them 
the  character  of  marsh  or  fen  lands,  and  render  them  a  source  of  malaria 
and  typhus  fever ;  and  by  scattered  oak  trees  and  other  means  give  them  a 
character  of  park  scenery;  render  the  old  garden  contdning  the  fig  trees  a 


hnprovement  which  struck  us  at  first  sight ;  but  it  would  require  days  of 
consideration  to  form  the  basis  of  a  general  pbm  suit^tble  for  a  subject  ren- 
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dered  io  complicated  and  deformed  by  what  has  been  already  done.  It  is 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Wood  to  state,  that  the  leading  feature  of  these  sug- 
gestions, the  water  and  the  pleasure-ground  around  it,  belongs  to  him. 

The  gardener's  house  here  is  not  inconvenient:  but  the  floor  is  on  a  lerel 
with  the  wfdks,  and  the  walls  of  the  rooms  having  been  plastered  with  sea 
sand  have  an  appearance  of  dampness.  The  common  excuse  for  low  floors 
and  low  ceilings  is  the  desire  of  concealing  the  building  from  the  general 
view ;  but  surely  good  sense  and  humanity  require  that  this  concealment 
should  never  be  effected  at  the  risk  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  fellow- 
creatures  of  any  kind,  more  especially  of  those  on  whom  so  much  of  our 
enjoyments  depend  as  servants.  Wherever  two  stories  of  ample-sized  rooms 
would  be  too  nigh,  the  bed-rooms  may  easily  be  built  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  day-rooms. 

Michel  Grove,  near  Arundel,  August  15.  —  This  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able extent  and  some  natural  beauty,  arising  from  the  undulating  chalk 
hills,  but  unfortunately  without  water.  The  house  is  situated  in  a  dry  valley, 
and  looks  on  a  rising  bank,  and  like  West  Dean,  Blackdown,  and  every  other 
bouse  so  situated,  conveys  to  a  stranger  the  expression  of  fixed  and  imprac- 
dcable  melancholy.  It  was  purchased  about  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy 
by  Mr.  Walker,  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who,  it  is  said,  was  his  own 
architect,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  whose 
Jandscape-gardemM*  was  Mr.  Repton.  The  castellated  exterior  of  the  house 
is  not  bad,  though  deficient  in  simple  and  grand  masses ;  the  interior,  an 
ilUnatured  critic  might  say,  displays  a  mixture  of  prettiness  and  gorgeous- 
ness ;  we  shall  only  state  it  not  to  be  simple,  el^nt,  or  grand.  There  is  An 
immense  drawing-room  most  gorgeously  finishea  and  furnished,  with  an  ob- 
vious allusion  in  the  form  of  the  ceiling  to  one  of  the  three  notable  rooms, 
we  forget  which,  in  the  Pavilion  of  Brighton,  which  rooms  we  do  not  like 
much  better  than  that  at  Michel  Grove.  The  whole  estate  having  been 
lately  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  has  sold  the  furniture  and  mi^ 
terials  of  this  costly  house  to  a  local  auctioneer,  and  in  a  few  months  it  wiU 
be  rased  to  the  ground.  As  characteristic  of  the  late  proprietor's  character, 
we  shall  relate  one  circumstance  that  was  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Wood :  The 
Arundel  coach  having  repeatedly  refused  or  neglected  to  bring  from  Lon- 
don some  brass  work  intended  for  a  staircase  erecting  at  Michel  Grove, 
Mr.  Walker  was  so  angry  at  the  neglect  or  insult,  that  he  determined  on 
starting  an  opposition  coach ;  did  so,  procured  the  swiftest  horses,  regardless 
of  their  price,  drove  the  coach  himselt,  killed  several  horses  worth  100/.  each, 
and  ultimately  put  down  the  coach  which  he  opposed,  by  ruining  the  family 
who  were  its  proprietors.  When  acting  as  coachman,  Mr.  Walker  was 
most  active  in  seekmg  for,  and  assiduously  attentive  to,  his  passengers,  and 
received  from  them  the  usual  gratuity  of  6d.  or  U.  uncovered  and  with 
every  expression  of  thanks. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  vinery  which  was  planted,  the  present  gardener 
states,  between  50  and  60  years  ago,  by  one  Russel,  a  Scotch  gardener,  and 
this  man's  master.  The  stems  of  the  vines  are  outside  the  bouse,  their 
roots  in  a  bed  of  earth  S  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  completely  confined  by 
the  front  wall,  which  is  not  built  on  arches,  on  one  side,  and  by  the  native 
bed  of  chalk  which  rises  to  within  6  inches  of  the  surfiu^e,  on  the  other  side, 
and  at  bottom.  Notwithstanding  this  limited  space  for  the  roots,  the 
branches  inside  the  house  ha>e  all  alonff  borne  good  crops.  Last  year  the 
gardener  found  the  bed  of  earth  matted  with  fibres,  as  he  expresses  it,  like 
a  wig  of  black  hair,  and  he  has  removed  the  chalk  in  front  and  widened  the 
border,  not  doubting  that  he  shall  thereby  add  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
vines,  and  to  the  size  of  the  berries.  We  have  no  doubt  Russel's  object 
was  to  prevent  the  vines  &om  running  too  much  to  wood,  the  shoots  being 
confined  to  the  rafters,  and  to  induce  fmitfiilness.  At  all  events,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  experinMotally  that  vines  will  bear  for  such  a  length  of 
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thne  with  thdr  roots  so  miich  confined;  because  it  confirms  the  iden  of  otir 
correspondent  F.  N.  B.  (Vol.  III.  pu  145.)  as  to  the  practicability  and  proper 
mode  of  growing  rines  in  the  onen  air  in  this  countiy.  The  same  plan  of 
operation  will  applv  to  figs,  ana  probably  to  a  certain  extent  to  pears  and 
peaches.  The  gardener  here^  Lasaney,  is  a  member  of  the  Brignton  Co- 
operative Society,  which  he  informed  us  was  goins  on  successfully;  his 
employer  rents  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sends  the  pro- 
duce to  the  watering  places  along  the  coast. 

Arundel  to  Dorking,  August  16.  —-An  agreeable  road  through  a  yaried 
and  fertile  country.  Oalcus  svcaulis  is  abundant  on  the  Downs,  and  the 
summits  of  the  broad  purple  flowers,  spread  out  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  grass,  have  a  fine  appearance.  At  Pulborough  a  cottage 
covered  with  a  very  large  and  handsome  parslev-leafed  grape,  which  we 
were  told  ripened  its  fruit  in  ordinary  years.  In  the  churchyard  four 
children  of  one  birth  in  one  grave.  Some  picturesque,  Gothic  cottage 
villas  on  the  right  of  the  road,  on  the  margin  of  a  common  two  or 
three  miles  before  entering  Dorking,  most  agreeable  to  look  at;  but 
knowing  the  small,  gloomy,  low-ceiled  rooms  which  architects  generally 
form  in  these  buildtnffs,  as  being  characteristic  of  the  style,  we  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  idea  of  inhabiting  them.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  the  im- 
mense importance  of  continual  supplies  of  fresh  air  to  health,  should  read 
Holland's  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  which  regulate  Orfomc  and  Animal  Life. 
(8VO.  1 829.)  The  entrance  into  Dorking  is  highly  enriched  by  cottages,  villas, 
sardens,  trees,  and  hills ;  the  town,  as  compared  with  many  others,  may  be 
described  as  elegant  and  picturesque.  William  Fuller,  a  tinman,  makes  a 
very  imrenious  seed-box  for  feedmg  pheasants ;  and  Mr.  Carter,  Wood* 
batch,  Margate,  potter,  makes  handsome  garden  vases,  in  use  at  Deepdene 
and  other  places ;  both  these  articles  are  worth  having,  and  may  be  ob- 
tmned  throush  Donald  and  Wesdand,  in  Dorking;  or  Chariwood,  seeds* 
man.  Great  Russel-street,  London. 

Donald  and  We9tland*s  Nursery.  August  1 7.  —  Mr.  Westland  is  an  ex. 
cellent  cultivator,  and  an  ingenious  mechanic  He  built,  glazed,  and  painted 
his  own  green-houses,  and  has  a  propagating  pit  heated  by  dung  thrown  in 
at  one  end.  He  propagates  very  successfully  all  the  more  rare  and  elegant 
Cape  and  New  Holland  plants,  has  raised  several  new  georginas,  and 
maintains  a  good  collection  of  the  more  showy  border  flowers,  annual  and 
perennial.  Those  fine  showy  plants,  Zuplnus  mut&bilis,  CEnoth^  speciosa, 
introduced  by  Mr.Bunbury  (Vol.  II.  p.  S98.),  are  here  finely  grown,  and  now 
in  great  beauty.  Water  for  the  green-house  is  kept  in  laree  cisterns  of 
pavement  stones  grooved  into  each  other,  and  made  water  tight  by  Roman 
cement,  as  is  done  with  the  Plymouth  and  Welsh  slates,  when  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Deepdene;  Thomas  Hope,  Es^.  August  17. —  This  is  a  place  which 
iiresents  but  little  food  for  the  cntic,  since  it  contains  so  much  beauty,  both 
by  Nature  and  by  art,  that  there  is  littie  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  walk 
round  and  admire.  Even  the  historical  associations  of  the  place  are  beau- 
tiful. The  situation  was  distinguished  by  its  natural  beauties  and  delightfiil 
prospect  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  at  which  time  it  was  selected 
as  the  retirement  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Howard,  a  man  of  science  and 
taste,  who  effected  several  garden  improvements  here  in  the  terraced  style 
of  his  time.  In  Camden's  Britannia^  Deepdene  is  said  to  contain  "  gardens, 
vineyards,  grots,  terraces,  and  plantations.'*  Aubrey,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Surrey  (Vol.  IV.  n.  164.),  describes  it  as  '*  a  lon^  hope,  i.e.  according  to 
Viral  deductusvailis  (a  lengthened  valley),  contnved  in  the  most  pleasant 
ana  delightful  solitude  for  house,  gardens,  orchards,  boscages,"  Skc.  which 
be  had  seen  in  England.  Mr.  Hope  has  greatly  enlarged  the  house  and 
offices,  and  having  combined  in  them  all  the  finest  parts  of  what  may  be 
Mlled  the  landscape  architecture  and  Mulpture  of  Italy,  has  formed  a  wholes 
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the  matest  praise  that  we  can  bestoir  on  which  ift  to  m,  that  it  wiH 
delight  such  men  as  Sir  Uvedale  Price  and  Gilbert  Laing  Meason.  The 
house,  with  the  conservatory  and  sculpture  galleries  on  one  hand,  and  the 
daii^,  laundry.  Sic.  on  the  other,  forms  a  group  so  rich  in  classic  forms  and 
comknations,  that  no  one  can  duly  appreciate  its  beauties,  whose  mind  is 
not  thoroughly  imbued  with  Italy  and  the  fine  arts.    It  is,  in  short,  an 


example  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  ecstatic  in  architecture.  There 
is  not  one  Bagiish  aachilMa^  itkm  wld  o^  km  ewir  mmmJLt  hama.  dec 
signed  such  a  house ;  nor,  if  he  had  designed  it,  could  he  have  found  more 
oountrjr  gentlemen  by  whom  it  would  have  been  understood  or  carried  into 
execution,  than  the  Gard.  Mag.  would  find  readers  if  it  were  published  in 
Greek.  Accordingly,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  account  of  Deepdene  pub* 
lished.in  Neal's  Vieufi  of  BnglUh  Country  Seats,  "  the  house  was  altered 
under  Mr.  Hope's  direction,  and  from  his  own  designs,  in  which  the  more 
recent  dkcoveries  in  Grecian  and  Romi^n  antiquities  make  a  prominent 
feature,  by  P.  Atkinson,  Esq." 


The  property,  we  are  informed  in  the  same  work,  "  consists  of  above 
400  ac.  of  pleasure  ground,  so  judiciously  disposed,  that  a  walk  admitting  a 
pleasing  transition  of  view,  of  upwands  of  12  ni.  may  be  undertaken  without 
retracing  one  step.    The  surface  partakes  of  the  greatest  irregularity,  and 
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the  ground,  in  general  bold,  Bometimes  hangs  abruptly  <rfet  the  walks^  and 
at  others  declines  in  gentle  slopes  to  the  level  parts.*^  We  refer  to  Mr. 
Neal's  work  for  a  historical  and  detailed  description  both  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  copying  from  it  slight  outlines  of 
the  elegant  engravings  given  of  the  entrance  front  {fig.  119.};  south  fironi 
{fig>  1 20) ;  north-west  front  {fig.  1 S 1 .)  of  the  house ;  aud  one  of  the  entrance 


lodges  {fig*  139.):  — and  merely  put  down  some  gardening  recollections,  an(l 
but  a  few,  as  the  almost  incessant  rains 

that  fell  while  we  remained  at  Dor-  ^       122 

kin^  prevented  us  from  seeing  more 
than  tne  kitchen-sarden,  and  Uie  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen-garden  has  been  lately 
much  enlarged,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  On  tne  fruit-tree  borders  of  this 
wall  Mr.  Woods  intends  growing  no 
crops,  nor  even  digging  it  after  the 
seoond  or   third  year.    In  the  brick- 

btdlt  pits  excellent  crops  of  cucumbers  have  been  grown  in  beds  of  earth, 
supported  by  fir  poles  covered  with  turves,  and  heated  bv  recent  stable 
dung  thrown  in  at  one  end.  The  plants  grow  so  vigorously  after  the  first 
great  heat  of  the  dung  is  exhausted,  as  to  jend  tne  i^ts  through  the 
turves  and  moist  air  into  the  fermenting  dung,  and  the  dung  and  earth 
being  now  removed,  we  saw  the  remains  of  the  roots  adhering  to  the  %\ii^ 
walls.  There  is  an  arched  trellis  over  the  mam  iK^alk,  which  connects  the 
kitchen-garden  with  the  fruit-garden,  on  which  gooseberries  are  tcained,  and 
bear  most  abundantly.  This  trellis  is  here  idmirably  pkoed,  because  it 
disguises  the  descent  of  the  walk  tlb  the  tunnel  throuch  whieh  it  passes  under 
a  public  road  to  the  fruit^garden,  and  iB  therefore  desirable  as  an  object  of 
design  and  taste,  and  it  is  rendered  most  economical  by  the  heavy  crops 
it  prodnoes.  Mr,  W.  srows  more  sorts  of  peas  than  we  ever  beibre  saw 
in  any  one  garden.  He  has  thrae  sorts  tlut  are  eaten  in  the  pod  like 
kidne^'beans,  one^of  which,*  tiie  dwarf  sugar,^  he  recommends  as  paiticularly 
prolific.  In  gathering;  for  use,  he  varies  the  sorto,  so  that  one  kmd  is  never 
sent  twice  in  suoeesuon.  The  dry  sandy  soil  is  peculiarly  fiMrourable  for 
this  description  of  culture,  in  wet  seasons,  and  not  less  so  by  the  aid  of 
water  when  the  season  Is  dry.  Every  year  Mr.  W.  gathers  peas  from  the 
endof  Mayto  the^nd  of  November,  aid  we  Jiope  he  will  send  us  a  paper 
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on  the  subject.  In  the  fruit-garden  there  it  m  excellent  crop  ofgrapei,  in 
a  yinery  on  Mr.  Atkinion's  construction,  and  one  of  peaches  in  low  J^tch 
pits,  like  those  of  Mr.  Labouche  (VoL  III.  p.  390.),  without  artificial  heat  of 
any  kind,  by  which  the  fruit  comes  into  use  between  the  forced  peaches  and 
those  in  the  open  air.  In  a  botanic  stove  in  this  garden  there  are  forty- 
nine  species  and  varieties  of  .ffibiscus,  recently  raked  from  imported  seeds; 
only  one  or  two  of  which  have  yet  come  into  flower.  Francf^ia  Hopeflno, 
formerlv  noticed,  is  here  in  great  luxuriance  and  beauty.  In  the  open 
border  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Barclay's  scarlet  thistle,  and  another  thistle 
8  ft.  high,  which  Mr.  Woods,  who  is  an  excellent  British  botanist,  connders 
a  new  species,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  named  after  him.  In  a  smaller  inclo- 
sure  the  American  and  English  cranberry  are  doing  remarkably  well  in  beds 
of  dry  peat. 

The  valley,  open  and  sloping  to  the  south,  from  which  this  residence 
takes  its  name,  besides  its  architectural  and  sculptured  decorations,  pbea- 
santry,  fountain,  grotto,  and  some  rare  antiquities,  is  richly  omamehtied 
with  groups  of  American  and  other  rare  shrubs  and  trees,  exotics  and  an- 
nuals ;  ana  no  situation  can  be  better  adopted  for  half-hardy  articles.  ;9al  via 
chamfledryoldes,  with  its  deep-blue  flowers,  has  a  very  fine  efiect  in  summer 
massea.  The  heliotropiums  planted  out  here  are  of  a  very  distinct  variety, 
large  in  their  leaves  and  flowers,  and  so  hardy,  that  thev  ripen,  seed,  and 
■ow  themselves.  Mr.  Woods  pointed  out  to  us  several  plants  which  had 
sprung  up  from  this  year's  seeds.  The  georginas  are  remarkably  good, 
and  the  whole  of  them  were  raised  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  from 
cuttings,  the  advantages  of  which  Mr.  Woods  has  promised  to  point  out  in 
a  professional  communication.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  tree  and 
dwarf  roses ;  and  at  few  places  does  the  yellow  rose  bloom  so  freely  as  here. 
The  Liquid&mbar  and  Magnolta  trip^tala  are  risine  in  the  woods  from  self- 
iown  seeds;  the  former  is  so  abundant  that  it  might  pass  as  indigenous. 

The  conservatory  is  highly  ornamental  from  the  style  of  its  architecture, 
the  free  growth  of  the  plants,  the  fine  disposition  of  the  climbers,  the  exte- 
rior approach  through  a  terraced  garden  of  orange  trees  and  exotics,  and, 
above  all,  its  connection  with  the  galleries  and  cabinets  of  the  most  exqui- 
site sculpture,  antique  and  modem.  A  specimen  of  Fuchsia  gr&cilis  is 
remaricably  fine,  and  perha[)s  the  lar^st  in  the  country.  Most  of  the 
things  have  erown  so  bulky,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
creepers,  Mr.  Woods  proposes  to  take  them  out,  renew  the  soil  of  the  beds» 
and  replant,,  with  a  selection  from  the  best  and  most  suitable  things  now 
in  green-house  culture.  This  practice  deserves  the  particular  attention  of 
all  who  possess  conservatories.  Experience  will  soon  prove,  that  whenever 
ornamental  plants  are  planted  out  in  beds  of  earth  under  glass,  they  will 
require  renewal  eyery  five  or  seven  years,  in  the  same  way  as  do  plantations 
of  gooseberries  or  raspberries.  In  front  of  the  conservatory  is  a  plantation 
of  orange  trees  in  pots  sunk  in  the  ground ;  and  of  different  descriptions  of 
green-house  plants,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland, 
turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  soil,  in  order  to  grow  and  flower  freely 
during  the  mild  season,  and  take  their  chance  of  standing  the  winter.  The 
effect  in  summer  is  excellent,  and  it  has  been  found  that  several  New  Hol- 
land species,  such  as  ilckcia  dealbkta,  and  others,  have  survived  several 
winters.  We  have  repeatedly  recommended  this  practice,  both  with 
hot-house  and  green-house  plants,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  rare  and 
splendid  appearance  produced  during  summer,  but  for  the  chance  of  find- 
ing some  ot  the  species  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter,  and  thus  adding 
to  our  acclimated  trees.  Every  sardener  who  has  a  green-house  or  a  hot- 
house, or  even  pits,  which  will  keep  plants  during  winter  better  than 
either,  ousht  to  have  a  clump  on  his  lawn  expressly  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose; and  in  this  clump,  every  May,  he  oufnt  to  turn  out  all  his  spare 
planu.    If  he  has  no  lawn,  l^e  undoubtedly  will  have  borders ;  and  he  will 
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find  no  way  of  rendering  them  so  interestinff  as  by  the  use  of  his  spare 
exotics,  especially  the  free-flowering  Cape  and  Australian  planto.  Gentle- 
men's gardeners  in  the  country,  who  have  abundance  of  showy  green-house 
things,  such  as  pelar^niums,  fuchsias,  brugmansias,  heliotropes,  cinerarias, 
celsias,  &c.,  might  give  some  of  them  to  the  cottagers  on  their  masters' 
estates,  for  the  sake  of  ornamenting  the  roadside  gardens.  Snakes  and 
adders  are  occasionalljf  seen  in  the  grounds  here ;  but  Mr.  Woods  has  nearly 
extirpated  them,  by  giving  3d,  for  each  of  the  former,  and  6rf.  for  the  latter, 
to  his  men. 

^  The  only  fault  that  we  can  find  with  Deepdene  is,  a  want  of  high  keep- 
ins  in  the  grounds  near  the  house,  and  in  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  walks  in  the  woods;  these,  and  almost  every 
thing  a  furlong  from  the  house,  are  just  as  they  ought  to  be :  the  whole 
place,  indeed,  may  be  called  well  kept;  but  it  does  not  display  that  high 
and  oolished  neatness  which  the  architecture  of  the  house,  and  its  sculp- 
tured and  classic  appendages,  seem  to  demand.  The  grass  about  tne 
house  oucht  to  be  mown  ottener,  and  a  part' of  the  w^Iks  and  roads,  e^e- 
ciaUy  in  the  focus  of  art  and  ornament,  laid  with  Kenungton  gravel.  The 
walks  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  sardens,  being  rather  steep,  we  would  form  of 
flagstones,  placed  on  piers,  with  open  joints,  by  which  means  they  would  at. 
all  times  be  in  perfect  order ;  whereas  now,  in  consequence  of  the  slope 
and  sandy  soil,  every  shower  deranges  them.  We  -are  sure  such  walks,  at 
such  a  place  as  Deepdene,  will  be  found  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  those 
of  gravel  with  box  ed^es.  These  walks  formed,  and  the  addition  we  should 
suppose  of  three  garden  labourers,  would  make  all  the  difference  between 
Deepdene  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  is  in  our  beau  ideal  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

We  do  not  speak  of  the  sculpture  gallerv,  because,  greatly  as  we  admire 
its  contents,  and  respect  the  high  and  cultivated  mind  that  selected  and 
placed  them  there,  we  feel  that  we  are  incompetent  to  do  ii  justce.  Duly 
to  appreciate  works  of  art  of  such  extraordinary  rarity  and  excellence  as  are 
here  assembled,  would  require  more  of  the  mind  of  the  artist  and  the  clas- 
sical scholar  than  we  can  pretend  to.  AH  must  feel  the  effect  o  fsculptures 
and  paintings  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  this  feeling  like  every  other,  to  be 
made  the  most  of,  must  be  highly  cultivated.  The  feeling  which  these 
scnlptures  excite  in  us,  when  viewing  them,  is  that  of  reverencea  nd  awe  at. 
the  presence  of  so  much  mind;  on  leaving  them,  the  idea  presents  itself  of 
the  man  who  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  such  excellence,  and  we  think 
of  him  with  profound  respect.  To  say  a  word  in  the  praise  of  either,  we 
do  not  think  necessary. 

We  were  gratified  by  a  view  of  the  house  in  September,  1827,  from 
which  much  is  to  be  learned,  and  in  which  the  value  of  admitting  light  in 
masses  is  well  exemplified. 

Mr.  Woods,  who  ttxxfk  birds,  and  has  formed  a  cabinet  of  the  objects  of 
natural  history  found  on  the  estate,  has  promised  us,  at  some  future  time,  a 
general  account  of  Deepdene,  with  a  catalogue  of  its  native  productions, 
animal,  ve^table,  and  mineral,  with  which,  we  are  sure,  our  readers  will  be 
highly  gratified.  He  is  above  our  praise  or  reward ;  but  we  have,  neverthe- 
less, sent  him  a  part  of  Jardin  and  Selby's  Ornithology, 

Bury  HiU;  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  Aug.  15.  —  This  is  a  fine  old  place, 
simple  and  grand,  like  its  excellent  and  benevolent  proprietor.  We  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  whole  residence  at  present,  ana  therefore  shall  confine 
ourelves  to  a  very  short  notice  of  the  kitchen-^rden,  well  known  to  ever^ 
botanist  in  the  world  as  a  centre  for  the  reception  ofplanu  from,  and  their 
dissemination  through,  all  countries.  M.  Otto  of  Berlin,  who  bad  lately 
been  here,  told  us  he  was  more  stnick  with  the  collection  at  Bury  Hill  than 
with  that  of  any  private  gentleman's  garden  he  had  ever  been  in,  either  in 
this  country  or  on  the  Continent.  The  hot-houses  (y%.  123.)  have  a  re- 
markably mild  and  harmonious  effect  exteriorly,  from  being  painted  of  a 
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stone  or  cream  colour ;  the  stoves  have  lately  been  heated  bv  hot  water,  by 
Mr.  Fowler  (p.  453.))  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Cfameron.    Mr. 


Fowler,  in  bis  boiler,  combines  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Cottam  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  I7.)y  and  one  in  use  by  several  engineers,  that  of  causing  the  flame  com- 
pletely to  surround  the  boiler.    He  also  places  all  his  pipes  on  a  gentle 
slope  to  the  boiler,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  water  is  not  wanted,  he 
can,  through  a  cock  there,  drain  oiTthe  whole.    He  introduces  in  the  pipes 
several  air-holes,  which  facilitate  circulation ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  may  be 
considered  as  having  added  something  useful  to  the  improvements  alr^y 
made  in  this  system  of  heating.  Mr.  Cameron  lighted  a  fire,  to  show  us  in  how 
few  minutes  the  pipes  were  heated  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other. 
The  plants  in  the  houses  are  in  the  very  best  order ;  the  collection  is 
most  numerous,  and  the  rare  species  of  &r  too  frequent  occurrence  among 
them  to  be  noted  down  in  a  passing  visit.    The  collection  of  ferns  is  con- 
siderably increased  since  Mr.  Cameron  sent  us  his  catalogue  (Vol.  IV.  p.  1.). 
In  the  border  in  front  of  the  hot-houses,  the  usual  sanctum  for  choice  half- 
hardy  exotics,  are  many  rare  and  fine  things.    Conium  Arracacka  in  good 
health,  but  Mr.  Cameron  thinks  there  are  two  varieties  or  species,  and  is 
doubtfiil  whether  this  be  the  true  one.     O'xalis  tetraphi'lius  Cav.,  and 
another  species,  the  roots  of  both  of  which  are  eaten,  like  those  of  the 
Arracdcha,     Ferb^na  rhamsedryoides  is  trained  against  the  wall,  like  a 
tree,  and,  covered  with  its  deep-scarlet  blossoms,  has  a  most  splendid  efiect. 
F.  pulch^la  is  also  so  trained,  and  looks  well.    There  are  many  new  and 
rare  things  in  the  borders,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Cameron  will  find  leisure  to 
make  a  supplement  to  the  list  he  formerly  sent  us.  (Vol.  11.  p.  297.)    In 
firont  of  the  hot-houses  is  a  fountain  (seeji^.  123.  above),  supplied  by  the 
aquatic  ram  of  Montgolfier,  which  also  supplies  an  aquarium  in  another 
part  of  the  garden  lately  formed,  different  cocks  in  the  compartments,  the 
offices  behind  the  hot-Iiouses,  the  gardener's  house,  and  the  ramily  mansion 
and  offices.    We  have  before  alluded  to  this   very  ingenious  machine 
(Vol.  III.  p.  255.)  when  speaking  of  No.  II.  of  the  Librarjf  of  Uieful  Know- 
ledge^ where  it  is  described.    No  machine  hitherto  invented  can  effect  so 
much,  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  water,  and  so  trifling  a  fall.  TheVi^ashington 
plum,  introduced  by  Mr.  Barclay,  shows  abundant  crops  on  the  walls,  and  is 
now  nearly  ripe.    In  the  open  garden  is  an  enormous 
crop  of  large  onions,  which,  Mr.  Cameron  informs  us,  he 
never  fails  to  have,  by  sowing  in  autumn,  and  transplants 
ing  in  rows  early  in  spring.  Success  in  this  practice  often 
fails  from  the  transplanter  burying  or  dibbling  in  the  bulb, 
instead  oi  firming  tn,  or  pressing  the  earth  to  the  fibres 
only ;  the  bulb,  or  rather  the  part  destined  to  become 
the  bulb  or  onion,  ought  to  be  entirely  above  ground, 
or,  at  least,  in  loose  eartn.  In  the  garden-roonip  l^tween 
the  green-house  and  vinery,  we  observed  a  straw  seat 
with  a  back,  formed  of  layers  of  straw,  in  the  manner  of 
the  straw  bee-hive  (^,1 24.),which  seems  a  clean  and  cora- 
ibttable  piece  of  garden  furniture;  and,  in  the  tool-house^  a  two-edged  blade. 
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fixed  obliquely  to  a  lonff  handle  (  fy.  1 35.),  used  as  a  daisy-rake  for  cuttit^  off 
flowers  aod  herbs  which  obtrude  themselves  on  grass  lawns.  For  using  this 
daisy*knife  the  handle  is  held  with  both  hands,  and  the  blade  is  moved  to 
^e  right  and  left  along  the  surface  of  the  grass;  the  operator  advancing 
irom  behind  the  work,  as  in  mowing. 


BmibighM, —  This  house  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  commands  a  fine 
prospect,  with  the  town  of  Dorking  at  its  base ;  and  beyond  that,  Deepdene. 
The  approach  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  great  part  of  it  through  a 
plantation,  mixed  with  spruce  firs,  which,  notwithstaadinff  the  dry  cdca- 
leous  8oil»  in  1827  made  shoots  fi-om  3  to  4  ft.  in  len^h.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  the  natural  soil  of  the  spruce  fir  is  soft  and  moist,  as  in 
the  north  of  Prussia,  and  in  the  Black  Forest  on  the  Rhine. 

AtMead  Park;  Col.  Howard.  August  18.— The  house  is  a  plain  substan- 
tial building,  in  a  situation  not  much  marked,  either  by  nature  or  art,  but 
surrounded  by  turf  and  good  trees,  the  latter  not  badly  disposed.  The 
kitcheiHrarden  is  the  best  managed  of  anv  which  we  have  seen  during  this 
tour.  Tne  soil  is  very  unfavourable ;  but  Mr.  Hislop  has  overcome  this,  and 
every  other  difiiculty,  so  as  to  produce  excellent  crops  both  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  no  garden  was  ever  in  more  perfect  order  and  neatness. 

At  one  end  of  the  house  is  a  flower-earden  (jig.  1 26.)  on  the  open  lawn,  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk  (a),  and  the  whole 
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endoted  \>y  a  light  wire  aheep  fence :  it  is  simple,  but  suitable  to  the  house, 
and  the  raect  is  good.    It  connsts  of  three  compound  clumps  (i  to  g),  and 
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•even  iiiiiple  oifes  {h  to  k\  and  is  thus  planted:  6,  pinks;  o,  hdiotropes; 
df  graenhouM  plants  of  yarioos  sorts  %  e^  carnations ;  /» dwarf  roses,  migno* 
nette,  and  standard  roses,  every  6  ft. ;  g,  standard  rosea  and  mignonette  i 
A,  peUrgoninms ;  i,  herbaceous  plants  of  choice  sorts,  with  bulbs  intermixed, 
an  equfid  number  for  every  month  of  three  fourths  of  the  year;  ifc,  a  ooliec* 
tion  of  cistuses  and  helianthemums. 

There  are  two  pine  and  grape  stoves  heated  by  hot  water,  by  Mr.  Cot- 
tam ;  the  vines  are  spurred  m,  and  have  produced  remarkably  laige  leaves 
and  berries,  and  a  regular  and  most  excellent  crop.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  ever  saw  the  tpwring  in  method  of  pruning  attended  with  so  few  super- 
fluous summer-ehoots;  though  we  could  not  find  that  Mr.  Hislop  did  any 
thing  more  than  pinch  off  these  at  the  first  leaf,  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
always  on  their  very  first  appearance.  He  had  lately  lifted  the  plant^  and 
placed  the  whole  of  their  roots  in  abed  of  new  soil,  on  which  he  has  placed 
turf  and  a  few  beds  of  flowers.  We  hope  he  will  give  us  a  detailed  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  tnis  operation.  The  pines  looked  as 
well  as  the  vines.  The  wood  of  certain  fig  trees,  trained  asainst  a  wall, 
grew  so  luxuriantly  that  it  never  ripened,  and  of  course  litUe  or  no  fiuit 
was  produced.  Though  the  trees  were  covered  every  winter,  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  were  generally  found  rotten  when  the  covering  was  taken 
off  in  spring.  Mr.  Hislop  thinned  out  the  wood  of  these  trees,  and  cut  off 
and  walled  up  their  roots  about  5  ft.  from  the  wall ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  supply  of  nourishment  bdng  limited,  the  trees  now  make 
but  little  wood,  but  that  little  being  perfectly  ripened,  it  requires  no  cover- 
ing in  winter,  and  every  year  a  crop  of  firuit  is  ripened.  The  fis  trees  in  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  forcing-houses  at  Syon  are  walleain  a  similar 
manner  by  Mr.  Forrest.  The  ^r&n  being  too  small  for  the  consumptioa 
of  the  famOy,  Mr.  Hislop  is  obliged  tp  put  slight  crops  on  his  borders;  but 
he  entirely  disapproves  of  the  practice,  and  would  not  even  dig  them,  but 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surfiice ;  b 
practice,  as  Agronome  advises  (Vol.  I  v.  p.  478.),  which  deserves  adoption  in 
ordiards,  and  wherever  fruit  trees  are  grown  on  a  bad  sub-soil.  In  such  a 
garden  as  this  we  think  the  mode  we  nave  suggested  (p.  593.)  of  forming 
the  walks  of  fla^-stones  would  be  decidedly  economical;  because  the  stones 
bdng  laid  on  bnck  piers,  founded  sufficiently  deep  in  the  soil,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  beinc  kept  ?  or  4  in.  under  the  flags,  the  width  of  the  walks 
plight  be  considereaas  so  much  added  to  the  width  of  thefivit-treeborderst 
By  placing  the  flags  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  instead  of  close-jointing 
them,  the  rain  would  run  through  the  joints  to  the  soil  below ;  and  diere 
being  no  danger  of  ice  being  formed  in  the  joints,  the  stones  would  not  be 
displaced  by  the  operation  of  fix>sts  and  thaws.  In  a  garden  of  an  acre, 
witli  a  surrounding  walk  and  two  cross-walks,  the  saving  of  ground  by  such 
walks  would  often  be  about  one>«ixth  part;  besides  the  saving  of  labour  in 
trimming  the  box  or  other  ed^ng,  weeding,  and  rolling  the  mvel.  We 
hope  some  gardener  in  a  district  where  flag-stone  abounds  will  try  this  de- 
scnption  of  walk,  and  let  his  brethren  know  the  result.  In  steep  slopes  the 
flags  might  be  laid  like  broad  oblique  steps,  with  rises  of  half  the  thickness  of 
the  flag,  in  the  manner  of  the  broad  sturcase  to  the  Monte  Capitolino  in 
Rome.  A  wheelbarrow  is  easily  wheeled  up  and  down  such  steps,  and  they 
are  walked  over  as  easily  as  a  common  slope. 

The  borders  in  this  kitchen-garden  are  without  fruit  trees  or  bushes,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  herbaceous  and  annual-flowering  plants,  with  which  they 
are  at  present  exceedingly  well  stocked.  The  soil  is  particularly  fiivourable 
for  the  growth  of  carrots  and  parsneps,  which  attain  a  very  large  size,  but 
do  noc  keep.  The  crops  in  the  melon-ground  are  good,  and  the  succession 
pine-plants  in  excellent  health.  Every  part  of  the  back  sheds  was  orderly 
and  neat,  and  more  especially  the  tool-house,  which  is  a  shed,  open  in  front, 
in  which  every  tool,  and  even  the  ladders  were  suspended  from  die  back 
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miUii: 


2  ft.  5  in. 


wbIL    Mr.  Hislop  hat  invented  a  short  grtM^nke  (Jig»  1 27.),  whi^vco 

of  a  piece  of  thin  plate  iron  128    * 

%feRrMi»)  cut  into    teeth, 

wito  two  slips  of  ash,  or 

other  tough  wood,  between 

which  it  is  firmly  riveted,  to 

form  a  hack,   and  keep  it 

from  bending.  When  put 
together,  the  back  is  l^  in.  thick.  The  wood 
is  beveled  to  nothing  half  an  inch  above  the  interstices  of  the  teeth^  at 
which  point  the  iron  is  slightly  bent  longitudinally,  to  admit  the  thickness 
of  wood  underneath,  and  give  a  proper  inclination  to  the  handle.  The 
instrument  serves  both  as  a  grass-rake  and  a  daisy-rake,  and  has  the  advan- 
ti^  over  the  daby-rakes  in  common  use  of  b^ns  easier  cleaned*  from  the 
wideness  of  the  insterstices  between  the  teethJ^^e  have  not  time  for  fur-- 
ther  details,  and  indeed  have  partly  forgotten  some  other  things  which  we 
intended  to  notice ;  but  we  repeat  that  we  were  better  pleased  with  this 
kitchen-garden  than  with  any  other  which  we  hove  seen  on  this  excursion ; 
in  testimonv  of  which  we  have  presented  to  Mr.  Hislop  VoL  I.  of  our  Ma» 
gaame  ofNaiurai  Hutory,  and  a  copy  of  the  Encyciofwdia  of  Piants. 
1  Epsom  Nursery  ;  Messrs.  Young.  August  18.  — This  nunery  has  under- 
gone  considerable  changes  since  we  last  saw  it  in  1897.  At  that  time  it  had 
been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  one  of  the  foremen,  a  self-taught  drafls^ 


man,  had  made  us  a  general  view  of  it  as  seen  from  the  road.  (JSg.  189.) 
Since  that  sketch  was  made,  several  plant-houses  and  pits  have  been  erected^ 
and,  as  will  be  allowed  by  any  one  who  is  in  possession  of  H6rtut  Kpsom^ 
sis  (vol.  iv.  p.  260.)>  the  most  extensive  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  at 
least  in  Britain,  has  been  assembled.  A  great  many  species  have  been  added 
since  the  catalogue  was  published,  and  some  of  very  great  rarity.  The  lists 
of  rare  plants  which  flower  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  furnished  us  by  the  bota- 
nist of  the  nursery,  our  very  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Penny  (p.  470.% 
render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  much  into  detail,  and  indeed,  if  we  were 
determined  upon  this,  we  do  not  know  where  we  should  begin.  Mr.  Penny 
is  a  most  successful  propagator,  and  the  number  of  young  plants,  of  rare 
articles,  both  of  the  green-house  and  open  air,  is  suflkient,  one  would  im»* 

E'ne,  to  supply  all  the  trade,  both  in  Britain  and  France.    Messrs.  Young 
ive  bought  the  entire  stock  of  Magn61ia  Soulangt^na  from  M.  Soulanoe 
Bodin  for  500  guineas,  in  consequence  of  which  that  fine  tree  will  soon  b0 
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spread  over  the  country.  The  collection  of  phloxes  here  amounts  to  eo 
medes  and  Tarieties,  and  of  Diinthus  to  40  species,  one  of  which,  the  D. 
risch^ri,  u  highly  odoriferous.  A  new  hardy  evergreen  honeysuckle  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  which,  from  its  rapid  growth,  promises  to  be  as  valuable 
an  addition  to  our  ligneous  twiners,  as  Eccremodurpus  sckber  is  to  our 
herbaceous  climbers.  Hardy  orchideous  plants  are  grown  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  perfection,  and  also  such  rare  bog  genera,  as  Pinguicula, 
DioDs^o,  ^ep^nthes,  &c.  In  small  square  enclosures,  which  they  call  sanc- 
tums and  paradises,  are  many  new  things  not  to  be  shown  to  the  unini- 
tiated till  tney  come  into  flower,  and  not  to  be  sold  till  a  number  of  plants 
have  been  propagated ;  and  in  several  places  are  beds  of  ereen'-house  plants, 
to  prove  how  far  they  will  stand  the  winter.  The  bed  of  fuchsias  made 
a  veiT  rich  appearance,  and  Mr.  Penny  thinks  that  several  species  will  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters  in  a  dry  soil,  and  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  wall,  or  near  a  bush  with  very  little  protection. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  to  find  this  nursery  devoted  in  so  marked  a 
manner  to  herbaceous  ^ant8,believing  this  circumstance  will  further  our  plan 
of  introducing  every  where  Jussieuean  flower-gardens.  It  will  be  a  great 
point  gained  in  spreading  a  knowledge  and  love  of  plants,  to  be  able  to 
exempufy  almost  every  natural  order  by  species  that  will  grow  in  the  open 
air  in  this  country.  At  the  end  of  our  HSrtus  Britdrmicus,  we  intena  to 
state  the  number  of  orders  that  can  be  so  illustrated,  and  as  we  think  Messrs. 
Young  will  be  able  to  illustrate  more  of  these  orders  than  any  other  nur- 
serymen, we  propose  ascertaining  from  them  and  publishing  the  price  for 
collections  or  different  degrees  of  extent ;  and  we  shall  suggest,  probably  ia 
our  next  Number,  a  more  complete  and  durable  mode  of  naming  private  col- 
lections than  has  hitherto  been  done  any  where,  founded,  however,  on  Mr. 
Murray's  invention  (Vol.  III.  p.  29.),  and  Messrs.  Lioddiges'  name-bricks. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  highest  approbation  of  the  liberality 
of  Messrs.  Young,  whose  collection  is  at  all  times  open  to  gardeners  and 
botanists  of  every  description ;  and  who  most  readily  allow  roecimens  to  be 
^thered  of  every  thing  that  can  be  spared  for  such  as  are  forming  herba- 
riums. No  nurseryman  ever  loses  by  this  kind  of  lil)erality.  As  Sie  Lon- 
don botanist  who  would  study  trees  ought  to  spend  two  days  a  week  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges'  arboretum  at  Hackney,  so  he  who  would  ac<juire  a  know- 
ledge of  herbaceous  plants  should  pass  two  other  days  a  wedi  in  the  herba- 
ceous ground  of  the  Epsom  nursery. 

The  fruit-tree  and  timber- tree  departments  of  this  establishment,  being  at 
a  little  distance,  we  had  not  leisure  to  look  into ;  but  all  that  we  saw  in  the 
home  ground  was  in  as  good  order,  and  as  neat  as  the  present  wet  season 
would  permit.  Mr.  Penny  is  a  most  ardent  and  highly  scientific  botanist, 
and  ranks  as  such  with  George  Don  and  Mr.  Sweet,  with  the  prospective 
advantage  of  having  his  mind  in  a  larger  body  than  4ias  either  of  these 
botanists.  As  a  proof  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  seeing  such  a  man 
in  such  a  place,  and  of  our  personal  esteem  for  him  and  hb  employers,  we 
have  sent  dim  the  First  Volume  of  our  Mag,  Nat.  HisL  and  the  Encye.  of 
Plantt. 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  rains,  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  was  very 
naturally  expressed  respecting  the  getting  in  of  the  harvest,  and,  as  is  usual, 
different  plans  have  been  suggested  for  dr^^ng  com  in  wet  weather.  Our 
readers  have  seen  Mr.  Vazie's  plan,  and  his  patent  hedge  stdce.  (p.  459.) 
Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Goldworth  nursery,  purposes  to  introduce  Sylvester's 
air-stoves  in  the  corn-bams  throughout  the  country,  at  the  expense,  of 
course,  of  the  landlord ;  and  some  writers  in  the  provincial  newspapers,  we 
observe,  sugeest  the  Russian  mode  of  kiln-diying^  either  in  the  straw  or 
after  being  thrashed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simplest  Uiode  of 
caining  knowlec^  on  the  subject  of  harvestmg  in  a  wet  season,  is  to  study 
the  practice  which  prevails  m  countries  or  districts  wetter  or  colder  than 
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our  own.  The  mode  suggested  by  Vazie,  with  the  exception  of  the  hedge- 
stake,  is  resorted  to  in  the  wet  districts  both  of  Scotlana  and  England ;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  oat-crop,  the  ears  of  the  hood  or  cap  sheaf  are 
kept  uppermost,  instead  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  stalks;  the  latter  present- 
ing a  broad  surface  to  receive  the  rain,  but  the  former  a  cone  or  tufl  which 
is  found  to  throw  it  off.  In  Sweden,  where  the  climate  is  still  more  cold 
and  moist  than  in  Britain,  and  where,  of  course,  evaporation  goes  on  more 
slowly,  the  com  is  spread  out  or  suspended  in  small  handfuls  on  frames 
{Encyc.of  Agr.  §  683.Xbv  which  the  rain,  when  it  falls,  readily  runs  off,  and 
the  straw,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  is  exposed  on  greater  surfaces  for  evapo- 
ration. In  that  country  the  com  often  remains  so  suspended  till  it  is  dned 
by  the  setting  in  of  the  winter's  frost,  and  during  this  often  long  period  it 
seldom  or  never  germinates.  This  arises  from  ttie  coldness  of  tne  atmo- 
sphere, and  from  this  particular  circumstance,  that  in  the  intervals  between 
snowers  the  air  is  not  often  so  chained  with  moisture,  or  fog  and  damp,  as 
in  Eneland  and  Ireland.  It  is  important  to  mark  this  difference  of  climate, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  seemingly  paradoxical  fact,  that  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  during  the  harvest  montlis  is  not  always  a  proof  that  the 
harvest  weather  has  l^n  proportionately  unfavourable.* 

The  grand  objects  to  be  ultended  to  m  harvesting  corn  in  a  wet  season 
are,  to  cut  down  only  when  the  corn  is  dry,  to  dispose  of  it  so  as  it  may 
throw  off  the  rains  which  may  afterwards  fall,  and  to  tie  it  in  small  sheaves 
so  as  to  preserve  the  largest  evaporating  surface.  Small  sheaves  and  shocks 
with  hood-slieaves  will  suffice  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  and  Mr. 
Vazie's  mode,  with  small  sheaves,  in  difficult  cases.    We  cannot  think  it  can 


*  The  following  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  are  from  the  ScoUman: 
— In  some  of  the  newspapers  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  relation  be- 
tween  the  quantity  of  ram  which  falls  in  August,  and  the  injury  done  to  the 
harvest.  "  If  in  August  1828,  when  less  than  three  inches  of  rain  fell,  the 
crop  was  considerably  injured,  how  much  more  must  it  be  injured  in  August 
1829,  when  upwards  of  five  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  less  than  twenty 
days  i  Thb  mode  of  stating  the  question  certainly  has,  at  first  sight,  a  very 
formidable  appearance';  but  the  damaee  done  to  the  harvest  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  whilst  it  is  in  progress.  The 
worst  narvest  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  year 
1816,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  the  year  1822 ;  and  yet  a  greater  quantity  of 
rain  fell  in  the  harvest  months  of  1822  than  in  those  of  1816.  According 
to  Hanson's  Meteorological  Chart,  the  rain  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  1816,  which  entirely  mined  the  crop  of  that  year,  amounted  tq 
less  than  four  inches ;  whilst  in  1822  it  amounted  to  five  and  a  half  inches. 
If  the  month  of  July  in  each  year  be  added  to  the  statement,  the  fall  of  rain 
in  the  three  months  in  each  year  would  stand  thus : — 

In  July,  August,  and  September,  1816,    8)  in. 
In  July,  August,  and  September,  1822,  13}  in. 

Yet  the  harvest  of  1816  was  the  worst,  and  that  of  1822  the  best  for  many 
years  past.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  rain,  but  its  conttnu- 
ance^  that  is  most  detrimental  to  the  harvest.  A  drizzling  rain,  that  lasts  a 
whole  day  without  producing  any  sensible  effect  on  the  rain-gauge,  will 
cause  greater  injury  to  the  crops  than  a  short  and  copious  shower,  though 
the  latter  may  bring  down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  former.  The  rain 
during  the  present  month  has  cenerally  fallen  in  heavy  showers,  which  have 
been  speedily  followed  bv  brisk  drying  winds ;  and  hence  the  injury  to  the 
crops,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observation,  has  been  much 
smaller  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  firom  its  quantity.  — 
{Scotsman^  Aug.  26.) 
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ever  be  worth  while  in  Britain  to  build  btoves^  or  form  any  other  erections 
for  drying  com,  because  what  would  be  gained  to  the  farmer  in  a  bad  sea- 
son, would  be  lost  to  him  by  the  capital  thus  employed,  which  would  be  un- 
productive in  good  seasons.  If  an  extraordinaiy  exertion  were  to  be  made 
for  drying  the  corn  crop,  a  temporary  stnicture  of  poles,  to  be  covered  and 
uncovered  at  pleasure,  with  rolls  of  canvass,  in  Mr.  Forrest's  manner 
(p.  5 10.)»  might  be  erected  in  a  twenty-acre  field,  and  the  com  either  placed 
in  shocks  under  it,  or  spread  in  layers  on  hurdles,  supported  from  the  ground 
by  other  hurdles.  But  even  this  plan  could  never  become  general  in  a 
corn  country,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a  folly  to  introduce  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Britain.  The  circumstance  of  such  plans  being  thought  requisite 
in  consequence  of  the  wetness  of  our  reasons,  affords  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  free  trade;  in  which  case  com  would  only  be  grown  in 
those  countries  where  the  climate  was  most  favourable  to  all  the  operations 
connected  with  its  production.  Comparing  one  country  of  Europe  with 
another,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  British  Islands,  both  in 
soil  and  climate,  are  formed  by  nature  for  the  growth  of  the  pasture  grasses 
and  herbage  plants ;  and  hence  we  have  always  said,  that  beef^  mutton,-and 
horses  wiU  one  day  be  the  staple  produce  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  common  and  well-meant  remark  of  town's-people,  that  a  bad  har- 
vest, by  requiring  more  labour  for  getting  in  the  crop,  is  better  for  the 
labourers ;  out  in  proportion  as  it  is  eood  tor  the  labourers,  it  must  be  bad 
for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  and  surely  no  sood  is  worth  much  that  is 
not  good  for  the  whole.  With  respect  to  the  advantages  which  labourers 
Uow  derive  from  the  extra^labour  required  at  harvest,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised  to  see  them  reduced  in  a  very  few  years,  at  least  in  the  northern  coun- 
tie8,^to  little  or  nothing,  and  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  laid  up  in  a  corner, 
as  well  as  the  spinninff-wheel  and  the  flail.  In  Scotland,  where  men  of  large 
capital  have  embarked  in  agriculture,  it  wOI  probably  not  be  long  before 
this  result  is  realised.  Various  reaping  machines  have  been  produced  from 
time  to  time  durine  the  last  1 5  years,  and  the  approaches  have  been  nearer 
and  nearer  towarcb  perfection.  In  September,  I8i?8,  a  reaping  machine, 
invented  by  Mr.  Peter  Bell,  was  tried  at  Powrie,  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
before  the  member  of  parliament  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  forty 
landed  proprietors  and  practical  agriculturists,  all  of  whom  put  their  names 
to  a  declaration  which  is  j^iven  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricultvre  for 
Nov.  1 8S8.  This  declaration  states,  that  the  machine  cut  down  a  breadth  of 
5  (t,  at  once,  was  moved  by  a  single  horse,  and  attended  by  from  six  to  eight 
persons  to  tie  up  the  com ;  and  that  the  field  was  reaped  by  this  force  at 
the  rate  of  an  imperial  acre  per  hour.  The  cost  of  the  machine  is  50/.,  un- 
questionably too  much  for  a  small  farmer ;  but  if  such  machines  were  to 
come  into  general  use,  a  class  of  men  would  arise  who  would  hire  them  out 
to  be  worked,  or  probably  work  them  themselves ;  and  should  this  last  mode 
become  general,  we  have  no  doubt  Finlayson's  harrow  (Vol.  II.  p.  950), 
and  a  portable  threshing  and  winnowing  machine,  would  be  worked  by  the 
same  persons.  The  declaration  mentioned  thus  concludes: — ''We  con- 
sider It  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  advantages  attending  the  introduction 
of  an  efficient  reaping  machine,  as  these  advantages  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  conviction,  that  Mr.  Bell's  reaping 
machine  will  come  immediately  into  general  use ;  that  it  will  confer  a  signal 
benefit  on  agriculture ;  that  his  invention  is  of  national  importance,  and 
that  he  deserves  the  highest  encouragement  for  his  active  and  strenuous 
exertions  for  the  public  good." 

Notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable  weather,  and  disappointments  at 
Dorking  and  various  other  places,  we  have  not  passed  these  fifteen  days 
without  instruction  and  gratification.  The  wheat  crop  appeared  in  general 
to  be  at  least  of  the  average  quantity  and  quality ;  in  some  places,  as 
between  Oodalming  and  Hasiemere,  and  firom  the  last  place  to  Midhurst  on 
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the  one  hand, and  Petworth  on  the  other,  it  was  very  had;  and,  indeed,  an 
extensive  district  in  this  part  of  Sussex  is  only  fit  for  pasture  and  wood.  We 
may  safelv  say  we  saw  no  good  agriculture,  and  only  one  field  of  turnips 
on  raised  ridgtets.  Nothing  can  prove  more  completely  the  eeneral  igno- 
rance of  the  farmers  of  England  than  the  slowness  with  which  they  admit 
improvements  in  their  own  profession.  Compare  them  only  for  one  mo- 
ment with  Scotch  farmers  in  this  respect,  or  with  English  manufacturers. 
The  cause  is  clearly  to  be  found  in  their  general  ignorance,  which  in  all 
trades  and  professions  b  the  grand  obstacle  to  improvement.  Enlighten  a 
man  generally,  and  he  will  soon  bring  his  knowledge  and  reasoning  powers 
to  b^  on  the  particular  subjects  of  his  pursuits,  or  on  whatever  concerns 
his  personal  interest.  Let  his  knowledge  be  confined  to  one  subject,  and 
be  will  rest  where  he  is,  nor  believe  that  there  is  more  to  be  known*  The 
superiority  of  the  Northumbrian  method  of  cultivating  the  turnip  has  for 
nearljr  fifty  years  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  among  the  reading  farmers 
of  Britain,  and  scarcely  one  can  be  found  who  cultivates  that  plant  in 
the  broad  cast  manner,  north  of  York.  Yet  the  practice  seems  unknown 
in  Sussex  ;  thou2h,  as  we  shall  probably  be  told,  there  are  some  farmers 
there  who  grow  me  turnip  in  rows.  The  row  culture,  however,  is  quite  a 
different  process  from  the  ridglet  system,  and  one  attended  with  compa- 
ratively few  advantages.  The  only  chance  that  we  can  see  for  improve- 
ment among  the  Sussex  farmers,  is  through  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation.  But,  indeed,  how  can  a  farmer,  whether  ignorant  or  enlightened^ 
be  expected  to  adopt  improvements  when  he  is  struggling  for  existence  ? 
The  low  price  of  corn  and  wool,  the  increase  of  paupers  and  of  poor  rates, 
and  executions  for  rent  and  for  assessed  taxes,  were  almost  the  only  sub- 
jects that  we  heard  talked  of,  either  by  farmers  or  tradesmen;  and  the 
influence  of  those  evils  we  saw  every  where  obvious,  both  on  the  land- 
owners and  their  gardeners.  Almost  every  farmer  seems  to  be  looking  to  tho 
government, and  hoping  for  relief  through  new  restrictions  on  importation; 
ut  whoever  holds  out  either  to  landlord  or  tenant  any  relief  from  the  influ- 
ence of  government  exercised  in  this  way,  in  our  opinion,  takes  but  a  very 
confined  view  of  the  subject.  If  restrictions  on  corn  and  wool  could  do 
any  thing,  it  would  be  but  a  very  momentary  relief,  to  defer  the  crisis  of  the 
disease  and  render  it  more  dreadful.  With  respect  to  wool,  it  is  perfectly 
dear  to  us,  from  sources  both  public  and  private,  that  Australia  will  in  a 
short  time  undersell  not  only  England  but  all  Europe  in  thb  article.  It 
appears  to  us  equally  certain  that,  onless  a  free  trade  in  corn  and  every 
t£ing  else  is  opened,  the  manufacturing  capital  of  this  country  will  be 
carried  to  others,  where  it  can  be  employed  to  greater  advanta^  No 
restriction  can  be  imposed  that  will  prevent  this  result ;  and,  supposing  it  to 
take  place,  what  then  would  the  agriculturist  call  upon  government  to  do  ? 
The  landlord  who  has  not  mortgaged  his  estate,  and  the  farmer  who  has  no 
lease,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  free  trade  in  corn,  because,  as  the  price  of 
food  is,  fundamentally,  the  price  of  every  thing  else,  each  will  have  the 
same  command  of  labour  then  as  now.  The  landlord  deeply  in  debt,  and 
the  tenant  with  a  long  lease  and  an  inexorable  landlord,  must  unavoidably 
suffer  sooner  or  later ;  but  we  question  if  even  for  these  it  would  not  be 
better  to  have  the  evil  day  over  than  to  have  the  certainty  of  its  future 
arrival  hanging  over  them.  "  When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  some- 
times mend;'*  and  with  mortgages  and  existing  leases  got  rid  of,  the  national 
debt  reduced,  and  a  perfectly  free  trade  in  every  thing,  we  have  no  doubt 
both  landlords  and  tenants  would  thrive,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, for  a  long  period.  The  great  object  is  to  effect  the  contemplated 
changes  with  the  least  quantum  of  evil  to  all  parties ;  and  however  dif- 
ficult it  may  appear  to  do  any  thing  for  possessors  of  deeply-mortgaged 
estates  and  of  long  rack-rent  leases^  yet  it  is  practicable  to  save  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  world,  by  mtroducing  free  trade  in  every  tbuo^  by 
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degree*.  Every  evil  is  lessened  by  being  foreseen ;  and  if  every  agricul- 
turist, manufacturer,  and  commercial  man  knew  that  in  1840  trade  would 
be  perfectly  free,  commerce  would  be  regulated  accordinffly. 

It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  continuing  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  if  the 
national  debt  is  not  either  paid  ofl^  or  the  interest  of  it  paid  bj  some  other 
means  than  the  assessed  taxes.  Government  must  unavoidably  resort 
to  a  tax  on  real  property,  or  to  yearly  loans,  perhaps  to  both ;  and  to  a 
free  trade  things  will  certainly  come  sooner  or  later.  A  free  trade,  taken 
in  connection  with  general  peace  and  the  extraordinary  facilities  of  uni- 
versal intercourse  or  the  present  day,  cannot  but  lead  to  an  extraordinanr 
degree  of  prosperity  in  all  countries.  Australia  will  not  underseU 
Europe  and  Jlmerica  in  wool,  without  taking  its  value  in  commodities 
in  return.  When  an  article  is  produced,  the  producer  will  not  then,  as 
now,  look  to  any  one  country  for  a  market  for  his  commodities.  Every 
country  will  produce  that  which  it  finds  it  can  produce  cheapest  and  best, 
and  commerce  will  do  the  rest.  The  climate  and  soil  of  England  and 
Ireland  is  better  adapted  for  the  production  of  butcher-meat  than  those  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Holland  and  Denmark, 
where  the  winters  are  too  severe  for  perennial  grasses  and  the  preservation 
of  roots.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  day  is  not  venr  far 
distant  when  Britain  will  export  fatted  live  bullocks  to  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  more  especially  to  France.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that 
butcher-meat  was  as  generally  consumed  by  the  laborious  classes  on  the 
Condnent  as  it  is  in  England,  to  what  a  consumption  of  fat  bullocks  would 
this  not  give  rise?  It  is  certain  these  bullocks  would  be  fatted  at  less 
Expense  in  England  and  Ireland  than  on  the  Continent,  because  grass  grows 
in  these  countries  all  the  year,  and  because  the  growth  of  grass  and  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  generally  during  summer  is  alwavs  greatest  in  a 
humid  atmosphere.  Here,  then,  is  a  permanent  cause,  that  will  always 
maintain  the  value  of  landed  property  in  Britain  on  a  hif  h  level :  but,  that 
it  may  rise  to  this  level,  trade,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  free. 

In  the  TYansacHons  of  the  Highland  Society  o£  Scotland,  vol.vii.  pub- 
lished along  with  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  ApicvUure  for  February  18S8, 
is  a  description,  accompanied  with  plans  and  sections  of  a  steam-boat  for 
conveying  live  stock,  the  cattle  stalled  so  as  they  may  be  fed  and  watered, 
and  the  accommodation  for  200  head  of  cattle,  or  1560  sheep.  How  easy 
to  convey  these  from  any  British  sea-port  to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  or 
even  the  Peninsula] 

If  it  is  distressing  to  witness  the  present  state  of  the  proprietors  and 
farmers,  it  is  still  more  so  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  common  labourers. 
The  want  of  employment  is  general  throughout  the  country ;  it  exists  even 
about  London,  and  the  effects  of  the  want  of  food  are  too  obvious  in  the 
countenances  of  mothers  and  young  children.  We  shall  here  mention  a 
suggestion  that  we  have  lust  received  from  a  correspondent  at  Sydney, 
whose  letter  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Magazine.  As  is  the 
case  in  every  colony,  the  want  of  labourers  at  Svdney  is  felt  as  the  greatest 
evil,  and  the  supply  of  convicts  b  now  out  of  aUproportion  to  the  increas- 
ing demand.  K.  S.  su^sts,  therefore,  that  the  English  government  should 
pass  a  law  to  render  it  legal  for  British  subjects,  merchants,  captains  of 
vessels,  or  others,  to  purchase  the  labour  or  life  of  individuals,  with  their 
consent,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  not  exceeding,  say  seven,  on  con- 
dition of  taking  them  to.  New  South  Wales,  and  reselling  their  interest  in 
tiiem  there  to  persons  in  want  of  labourers.  This  is  no  doubt  a  species  of 
temporary  slavery ;  but  R.  S.  thinks  the  law  might  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  it  a  great  blessing  to  the  individuals,  a  sreat  relief  to  many 
liarishes  in  England,  and  a  most  acceptable  supply  for  AustraJia.  We  have 
nnce  ^mentioned  the  idea  to  a  eentieman  who  has  been  several  years  in  a 
puWic  situation  at  Sydney,  who  has  lately  passed  two  years  on  tie  Conti- 
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nent,  and  wbo  is  now  in  London.  He  says  the  thing  has  already  been  done 
on  a  small  scale  by  what  are  called  redemptionists,  i.  e.  labourers,  who,  be- 
fore leaving  England,  agree  to  labour  a  sufficient  leneth  of  time  after  their 
arrival  at  Sydney,  to  ray  for  their  passage  there,  with  interest,  and  the  ez» 
Dense  of  insurance,  if  the  plan,  with  some  improrements,  were  rendered 
legal,  he  thinks  it  would  be  attended  with  immense  advantages  to  both 
countries,  and,  above  all,  to  the  labourers  themsdves,  who  would  eventually 
become  proprietors.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  if  government  were  only  to 
pass  a  proper  law  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  protect  all  parties  from  injustice 
or  cruelty,  and  to  justify  the  overseers  of  parishes  in  forming  contracts  os 
behalf  of  such  of  their  poor  as  might  volunteer  themselves  as  emigrants, 
that  the  exportation  of  labourers  would  go  regularly  on  according  to  the 
demand,  in  the  same  way  as  the  exportation  of  any  other  article.  He  is  fkr 
from  thinking  it  necessary  for  government  to  incur  any  expense  in  aid  of 
emigration,  l^cause  the  interest  of  all  parties  would  be  sufficiently  great  to 
carry  it  on  as  a  matter  of  business.  We  sincerely  hope  government  may 
be  induced  to  take  the  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  have  no 
doubt  of  thousands  bong  found  who  would  sell  themselves  for  seven  years, 
for  the  certainty  of  independence  and  plenty  afterwards.  As  to  the  pain  of 
leaving  one's  native  country,  it  is  but  very  triffing,  when  in  that  country  a 
man  can  no  longer  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  daily  bread ;  and,  indeed,  as  a 
general  principle,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  ever^  man  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  wherever  a  man's  family  and  his  property  is,  there  will  be  his 
heart,  his  happiness,  and  his  country. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  these  matters  are  foreign  to  the  Gardener's 
Magazine ;  but  this  we  deny,  for  though  they  are  not  horticultural,  they 
are  still  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  gardeners  and  garden- 
ing, and  with  rural  and  domestic  improvement.  It  is  our  duty  to  open  up 
to  young  gardeners  what  we  conceive  to  be  correct  views  on  all  these  sub- 
jects, because  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the  whole  of  a  country  involves 
the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  eyery  part  of  it.  Should  government  con- 
tinue the  same  system  of  taxation  and  restriction,  many  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors will  soon  be  ruined.  Gardeners  and  the  Gardener's  Magazine  will 
be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  this,  and  It  is  proper  that  they  and 
we  should  know  this  in  time.  It  is  a  grand  moral  error  to  suppose  that 
every  man  ought  to  rest  content  with  a  knowledge  of  his  own  trade  or  pro- 
fession, leave  every  other  to  follow  his,  and  the  government  of  the  country 
to^its  administrators.  This  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine  under  absolute 
governments ;  but  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  present  age,  and  especiallv  to  the 
state  of  society  'in  England,  where  scarcely  any  man  can  be  sud  to  be 
eminent  in  any  art  or  profession,  without  having  just,  or  at  least  enlightened, 
views  on  every  other  subject,  and  especially  on  those  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  morals  and  politics.  It  b  the  first  duty  of  every  man  to  acquire 
the  art  of  labouring  at  something  b^  which  he  may,  at  all  events,  gain  his 
daily  bread,  support  a  family,  and,  if'^  possible,  acquire  independence  in  the 
country  in  which  he  lives ;  but,  having  fitted  himself  for  nvine  in  society, 
it  is  bis  next  duty  to  ascertain  the  place  he  occupies  there,  the  rights  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  the  power  he  has  of  main- 
taining these  rights.  If  he  and  others  neglect  this,  such  indifference  will  soon 
be  turned  to  account  by  the  natural  cupidity^  of  aspiring  individuals. 

A  man,  whether  he  be  a  labourer,  an  artist,  or  a  man  of  science,  what- 
ever may  be  his  talents  or  his  industry,  provided  he  knows  nothing  more 
than  the  subject  of  his  pursuits,  is  only  the  better  fitted  to  become  a  slave 
to  superior  power.  Let  every  gardener  and  farmer,  therefore,  look  around 
him,  near  difierent  opinions  on  all  subjects,  especially  on  those  important 
ones,  morals  and  politics,  and  endeavour  to  select  the  best  in  these  sciences, 
no  less  than  in  his  profession.  In  a  reading  age  like  the  present,  it  is  only 
by  the  operation  of^this  principle  among  the  most  intelligent  part  of  a  com- 
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munity  that  |sood  gorernm^Dt  can  either  be  formed  or  maintained.    £¥ery 
day  shows  more  and  more  the  influence  of  aeneral  opinion  on  modem 

Sovernment^,  as  promulgated  through  the  dauy  and  periodical  i>re8s ;  and 
ence  the  great  importance  to  the  government  and  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country  of  enlightening  those  who  cannot  enlighten  themselves,  in  order 
that  their  power  may  not  be  turned  en  nuute  ag^nst  them  by  a  revolution- 
ary or  party  spirit  of  any  kind ;  and  to  the  poor-  and  ignorant  themselves^ 
that  they  may  the  better  be  able  to  understand  and  maintain  their  natural 
and  political  rights.  Having  given  this  advice,  it  may  be  asked  what  books 
we  would  recommend  to  young  ^deners  and  farmers,  from  which  to 
acquire  that  degree  of  knowledge  m  morals  and  politics  that  every  man 
oiigbt  to  possess ;  and  as  the  subject  must  always  be  considered  secondary 
to  professional  reading,  we  shall  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
recommending  the  most  prominent  reviews  and  newspapers.  Those  news- 
papers whose  knowledge  of  political  economy  we  consider  the  most  sound 
are  the  Seotsman^  the  Mormng  Chronicle^  the  Examiner^  and  the  Globe ; 
but  there  may  be  others,  and  especially  country  newspaperst  equally  sctendfio 
in  their  general  views.  We  regret  that  the  Farmer* t  Jotrnm,  a  newsp^ser 
read  every  where  by  the  farmers,  and  containing  many  valuable  agricultural 
communications,  should  pursue  a  line  of  politics,  which,  as  far  as  it  has  any 
efiect|  can  only  encourage  false  hopes  in  formers.  Were  that  extensively^ 
circulated  paper  to  take  a  difierent  line  of  argument,  we  cannot  help  think- 
^ig  it  ,wou(d  render  the  fanners  a  mudi  greater  service  than  by  encourt^ing 
their  outciy  against  free  trade. 


Art.  V.     The  Improvements  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Having  from  time  to  time  heard  of  the  orangery  and  flower-garden 
formed  by  the  kinjg,  a  pompous  and  fanciful  account  of  them,  and  of  the 
srounds  at  Vij^nia  water,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
May  SI.,  determined  us  to  go  to  Windsor  soon  afterwards.  The  new 
flower-garden  forming  there,  of  which  we  present  a  general  outline  horn 
memory  {J!g.  130.),  occupies  between  three  and  four  acres,  which  are  enclosed 
from  the  |)ark  on  the  east  side  of  the  grand  terrace.  This  garden  is  sid*- 
rounded  by  a  new  terrace  {a  a)  on  the  same  level  as  the  old  ones  (ef),  and 
the  arena  of  the  ^den  being  12  or  15  f^.  below  the  level  o{  the  terraces, 
the  descent  to  it  is  by  two  staircases  (b  c).  The  orangery  is  formed  under 
apart  of  the  terrace  {da\  and  is  lighted  by  upright  windows  in  the  manner 
or  the  old  orangeries  at  Kensington  and  Versailles,  facing  the  south  and 
south-west.  It  follows  from  this  arrangement  that  walking  on  the  terrace 
all  round  the  flower-garden,  the  eye  looks  down  on  its  arena  of  grass  and 
beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers  on  the  one  hand,  and  outwards  on  the  exterior 
park  scenery  on  the  other :  the  efiect  thus  produced  is  dignified  and  grand 
and  altogether  suited  to  the  castle  and  tne  situation.  When  we  have 
stated  this,  however,  we  have,  we  think,  stated  all  that  can  be  said,  either  in 
favour  of  the  orangery  or  the  garden. 

The  first  grand  deformity  which  strikes  the  eye  of  a  stranger  when 
looking  down  on  the  flower-ffeurden  towards  the  orangery  from  the  old 
terrace  {d  e)  is,  that  this  buil£ne  has  been  a  second  thought,  the  ground 
being  excavated  in  front  of  it,  in  uie  manner  of  a  sunk  feiice  {fis.  1  £(0.  gh). 
The  surface  has  no  doubt  been  lowered  in  this  awkward  form  in  order  to 
^k '*«'**  '"fficient  height  for  the  orangery ;  but  by  spoiling  the  symmeti7  of' 
the  flower-garden  it  greatly  injures  its  efiect,  and  destroys  in  our  minds  all 
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klea  of  a  perfect  whole.  We  have  no  doabt  there  may  be  perBons  who 
would  hardly  tenture  to  question  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  an^  thing  hi 
the  garden  of  a  king ;  but  we  hardly  think  there  can  be  a  single  individcial 
who,  if  he  saw  an  orangery  so  situated  in  the  garden  of  a  private  gentleman, 
would  not  consider  it  as  deforming  the  scene  to  whidi  it  belongs.  A  farmer 


would  can  it  an  orangery  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  a  gardener  in  de<^ 
scribing  it  would  say  that  it  formed  the  wall  of  a  ha-ha.  If  the  true 
history  of  its  formation  could  be  known,  we  have  little  doubt  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  an  a^rthought,  and  like  most  afterthoughts  it  remains  a 
blemish  on  the  original  design.  The  deformity  would  have  been  less  had 
there  been  a  level  plot  of  50  or  60  yds.  in  breadth  in  front ;  but  the  slope 
coming  abruptly  down  to  the  upright  glass,  makes  the  very  worst  of  a  bad 
Idea.  Let  any  reader  imagine  sncn  a  bank  raised  in  front  of  the  oran^ry 
windows  at  Versailles,  ana  then  say  what  would  be  the  effect.  The  duni- 
nution  of  reflected  light  b^  such  a  bank  is  demonstrable ;  but  that  is  com- 
paratively not  worth  enquiring  about. 

This  ha-ha  oransery  appeared  to  us  to  be  about  500  (L  long,  1 8  or  SO 
wicte,  and  S5  or  SO  niCT  ;^  tne  roof  is  of  flag-stones,  laid  on  cast-iron  raflers; 
the  stones  are  covered  with  lead  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating,  and 
this  with  day  and  the  gravel  of  the  terrace.  The  grass  slope  (Jig,  130. 1 1) 
may  be  about  100 fl.  long,  and  the  rise  about  1 5 ft.;  but  these  mmensions 
are  entirely  guesswork,  and  being  made  from  memory,  after  a  very  hurried 
glance,  are  probably  far  from  the  truth.  Their  inaccuracy,  however,  will  not 
afiect  our  argument.  The  defects  of  the  level  part  of  the  flower-gardenj, 
onlike*  those  of  the  orangery  and  the  ha-ha  part  of  the  garden,  are 
remarkable.  The  greater  part  of  the  level  sur^e  of  thegarden  b  in  grass, 
with  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers  parallel  to  the  walks.    Tlie  objection  that 
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we  have  to  the  whole  is,  a  ^end  mea^reness  of  effect  both  in  the  number 
and  forms  of  the  beds,  and  m  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and  plants.  There 
is  a  slope  of  turf  from  the  inner  ed^e  of  the  terrace  {fig.  130.  k  k)  to  the 
level  arena  of  the  garden,  which  is  without  beds  or  plants,  and  without  even 
an  architectural  margin  at  the  upper  angle.  The  beds  in  the  arena  are 
altogether  too  simple,  or  rather  poor  in  their  outlines  for  the  architecture 
of  the  castle ;  some  of  them  are  raised  panels  in  imitation  of  the  raised  beds 
at  the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg ;  but  the  effect  of  those  at  Windsor 
is  insipid  from  their  not  being  sufficiently  nused  and  relieved  from  the 
general  surface.  The  justice  of  this  criticism  may  be  deduced  from  the 
principle  which  ought  to  guide  the  architect  or  gardener  in  the  choice  of 
R)rms  for  a  geometrical  flower-garden  near  a  house  or  other  building,  ^t 
writers,  including  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  Mr.  Hope  {Euay  on  Gurdem  m  the 
Artist),  Mr.  Meason,  and  our  correspondent  An  Amateur  (Vol.  IV.  p.  85.)» 
agree  that  these  forms  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  building ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be  asked,  whether  any  one  looking  at  the  east  front  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  especially  at  that  part  of  it  containing  the  400  rooms  used  as 
the  king's  pnvate  apartments  (these  alone,  as  we  were  infon^ed,  being 
finished  externally),  and  then,  looking  down  to  tfaeflower^sarden,  could  dis- 
cover any  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  former?  Tue  answer  to  this 
question  will  determine  the  beauty  of  the  garden  on  this  principle.  But, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  said  that  the  architectural  principle  was  not  adopted. 
In  that  case  it  is  to  be  criticised  by  a  companson  with  other  sardens  in 
the  geometrical  style ;  and  whoever  has  seen  either  the  remains  of  parterres 
still  existing  in  France,  or  the  plans  of  them  in  Le  Blond  or  Switzer,  or 
the  plan  of  Marshal  Tollard's  sarden  at  Nottingham,  which  they  will  iin^ 
in  our  succeeding  Number,  will  allow  that  they  are  not  less  deficient  when 
tried  by  this  test.  Whoever  laid  them  out,  and  we  could  not  learn 
whether  it  was  Sir  Jefiery  Wyatville  or  Mr.  Alton,  must  furnish  us  with 
some  other  principle  by  which  to  try  the  work :  we  know  of  no  other; 
and  when  the  works  of  an  artist  have  failed  in  carrying  off  our  applause,  it 
is  but  justice  to  him  to  enquire  into  his  intentions,  m  order  to  discover 
whether  the  fault  may  not  lie  with  ourselves. 

The  planting  of  the  beds  we  pronounce  with  confidence  to  be  as  far  behind 
the  present  state  of  science  in  this  branch  of  gardening,  as  the  plan  is 
deficient  in  those  of  design  and  taste.  The  artist  can  take  no  shelter 
under  historical  associations,  because  he  has  introduced  American  shrubs, 
and  Mexican  and  Peruvian  flowers,  and  therefore  it  mav  fairly  be  presumed, 
that  if  he  did  not  mean  to  give  all  the  beauty  he  could  in  the  forms  of  the 
beds,  he  intended  to  produce  every  practicable  beauty  in  planting  them. 
If  he  did  so,  his  ignorance,  or  his  indifference,  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
The  beds  are  filled  with  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  kalmias,  and  other  evergreen  American  shrubs,  with  lilacs  and 
some  of  the  commoner  deciduous  sorts,  but  with  some  few  beds  planted 
with  standard  roses  and  flowers.  With  the  exception  of  the  distinct  teatures 
of  the  standard  roses  and  the  flowers,' there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
design.  Such  a  garden  properly  planted  would  have  had  a  very  different 
appearance,  and  so  far  from  presenting  a  general  aspect  of  mixture  and  con* 
fusion,  every  part  of  it,  and  all  the  findu  of  trees  and  shrubs,  would  have 
appeared  so  exactly  fitted  to  their  place,  that  it  could  not  be  removed 
without  presenting  a  deficiency,  or  occasioning  a  derangement.  Considering 
the  modem  catalogue  of  choice  shrubs,  their  disposition  in  this  way  is  not 
to  be  undertaken  without  a  good  deal  of  previous  care  and  labour  in 
arrangng  the  sorts  on  a  plan ;  but  the  labour  taken,  and  the  plan  executed, 
the  effect  will  amply  repay.  But  it  is  not  in  a  royal  garden,  which  is  only 
one  of  half  a  dozen  under  the  same  cardener's  direction,  that  this  de* 
■jription  of  planting  is  to  be  expected.  We  could  not  observe  a  single 
shrub  m  flower,  though  a  few  days  afterwards  we  saw  at  least  a  dozen 
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species  in  blossom  in  the  London  nurseries*  A  judicious  planter  of  such  a 
garden  would  have  bad  shrubs  in  flower  every  month  in  the  year.  A  mass 
of  the  hardy  heaths  alone  would  have  produced  this.  What  a  fine  eflect  a 
compartment  of  iHthe^a  firijktex  would  have  had  at  this  moment !  (Sep.  7. 
1829.)  ^ 

To  the  exterior  of  the  architecture  of  the  palace  we  cheerfully  yield  our 
unreserved  admiration :  on  whatever  side  we  view  it,  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
whole;  and  that  every  part  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  contributes  to  one 
kind  of  expression.  This  expression  is  cv&y  where  sufficiently  powerful  to 
prevent  iu  absence  for  a  moment  from  the  spectator's  mind.  This  is  what 
cannot  be  said  of  Buckingham  palace,  which,  on  the  nonh  side,  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  part  of  a  street,  and  after  having  passed  the  east  side  and 
imagined  it  to  be  the  grand  entrance,  we  come  to  the  south  side,  and  are 
puzzled  by  a  semicircular  colonnade,  an  evident  afterthought,  which  seems 
to  be  another  entrance ;  and  yet,  both  in  proportions  and  in  stj^e,  tibe 
second  entrance  seems  to  have  no  connection  or  harmony  with  the  front 
which  it  is  placed  against.  However  the  architect  of  Wmdsor  may  have 
fiiiled  in  the  garden,  no  one  will  Question  his  success  with  the  exterior  of 
the  building.  Every  one  must  feel  also  the  suitableness  of  the  main 
'  entrance  to  such  a  castle  directly  at  the  grand  avenue. — Cond, 


Art.  VI.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

FoWLElCt  Thermonphon' —  Sir,  In  vour  Magazine  for  August  (p.  453.),  I 
have  read  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fowler's  thermosipnon.  In  the  year  1812,  when 
in  Philadelphia,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  one 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  showed  me  his  plan  for  a  warm  bath,  in  a 
room  situated  over  the  kitchen ;  the  water  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the  kit- 
chen  fireplace,  on  a  principle,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  similar,  if  not  the 
Kune,  to  that  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fowler's  pamphlet.  I  have  frequently  men- 
tioned this  method  of  procuring  warm  baths  in  our  dwelling-houses,  as  both 
easy  and  unexpensive,  and  as  a  thing  much  wanted,  whether  regarded  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  or  as  adding  to  domestic  comfort  I  am  glad  it  has 
been  made  public,  having  long  contemplated  g^vins  it  publicity. 

BrovnCt  Gat  Eitghte.  —  I  beg  to  add,  that,  in  the  same  year,  1812,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Altison,'a  resident  in  Philadelphia,  suggested  to  me  the  practical 
bifity  of  using  gas  instead  of  steam  for  engines.  You  will,  I  doubt  not, 
allow  thb  communication  a  place  in  your  useful  publication,  of  which  I  have 
the  happiness  to  be  a  constant  readEer,  and  remain,  yours,  &c.  —  WU&am 
Johns,  MJD.  FX.S.     Aug.  1829. 

2%ff  Afuon  or  Otdheite  Pine.  —  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  once 
again  respecting  the  Anson  or  Otaheite  Pine,  as  I  observe  a  Mr.  C.  F. 
Webster  has  wntten  a  very  ingenious  letter  respecting  that  pine  in  the  last 
Number  of  your  Magazine  (p.  466.),  and  which  is  only  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public ;  but  it  is  'to  be  hop^  that  truth  and  justice  will  always  over- 
come caprice  and  falsehood.  Since  my  last  letter  respecting  that  pine 
appeared,  in  No.  XIX.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  in  pages  231.  and  232., 
I  have  found  such  evidence,  that  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but  that 
that  pine  was  first  cultivated  at  Shugborou^h.  I  am  now  authorised  to 
state  from  Mr.  Dermott,  who  is  at  present  living  as  gardener  at  Tixall  Hall, 
that  he  very  well  remembers  the  pme  in  question  growing  and  fi*uitin^  in 
the  most  luxuriant  state  at  Shugborough  in  the  year  1793.  At  the  first  sight 
it  struck  Mr.  Dermott  very  forcibly  tnat  it  was  a  distinct  variety ;  and,  on 
enquiring  of  Mr.  Tyley  (who  was  then  gardener  to  Thomas  Anson^  E8q.,'of 
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Shugborou^)  what  pine  it  was,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  a  seedling  pine 
raised  by  Mr.  Allen,  a  former  gardener  there,  and  who  received  from  his 
employer  the  seed,  which  had  been  imported  from  the  West  Indies.  Now,- 
to  convince  Mr.  C.  F.  Webster,  who  seems  so  very  sanguine  about  the 
origin  of  this  pine,  as  Fazeley  is  but  a  very  few  miles  from  hence,  and  as 
several  coaches  run  through  that  place  daily,  and  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mUe  of  Shugborough,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  Mr.  C.  P.  Webster,  and 
to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Dermott,  who  lives  only  two  short  miles  from  thia 
place,  whom  he  will  find  as  respectable  and  intelligent  a  man  as  any  in 
the  profession,  and  who  grows  the  Anson  or  Otaheite  pine  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Dermott  will  be  happy  to  give  him  some  other  particulan  respeetine 
this  pine,  which  I  have  not  here  mentioned.  I  also  beg  to  stat^  that  I 
saw  Mr.  Hodson  a  few  days  i^,  who  expressed  himself  much  surprised  and 
indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  F.  Webster  had  written  concern- 
ing that  pine.  Mr.  Hodson  assured  me  that  those  imported  pine  plants 
(which  Mr.  C.  F.  Webster  chooses  to  write  about)  did  not  fruit  while  the^ 
were  under  his  care  at  Colton,  viz.  from  1797  to  1810 :  he  therefore  posi- 
tively denies  ever  saying  that  the  pine  in  question  was  produced  from  ttiose 
imported  plants,  ^low,  from  what  has  been  said  before  upon  this  subject, 
it  IS  very  apparent  that  this  pine  has  lost  the  original  name  (the  Anson  ' 
pine)  since  1810,  which  was  the  year  that'Mr.  Nicol  (then  gardener  at  Shug- 
borough) left  his  situation.  Ever  since  Mr.  Nicol  gave  me  the  information 
relating  to  it  (as  1  stated  in  my  last  letter),  I  have  considered  the  Otaheite 
an  erroneous  name  given  to  that  pine,  but  could  not  prove  that  it  was  so 
until  within  these  few  weeks,  wnen  Mr.  Dermott  gave  me  so  correct  a 
statement,  and  produced  such  facts  respecting  that  pine,  that  there  cannot 
be  now  a  doubt  remaining  but  that  it  is  the  Anson  pine,  and  I  shall  adopt 
that  name  in  future.     I  am  very  sorry  to  trespass  on  your  time  with  the 

F resent  article,  but  as  it  may  be  satisfisictory  to  some  of  your  correspondents, 
hope  vou  will  give  it  insertion,  and  I  promise  not  to  trouble  you  any  more 
rn  this  subject.  I  remain.  Sir,  Sec,  —  fV,  M'Murtrie,  Shugborough, 
«#/  15.  1829. 
Mr.  Knight' t  Experiments  on,  the  Potato,  —  With  reference  to  Mr. 
Knight's  experiments  on  the  culture  of  the  potato,  there  is  not  well-authen- 
ticated accounts  of  more  than  400  bushels  of  potatos  having  been  produced 
per  acre,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farm  management  in  East  Lothian. 
The  value  of  an  experiment  depends  upon  the  process  by  which  the  result 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  worth  of  Mr.  Knight's  is  rendered  doubtful,  not 
merely  by  the  want  of  particulars  relating  to  the  extent  of  surface  from 
which  the  result  was  attained,  but  by  circumstances  which  he  has  mentioned 
connectied  with  the  experiment.  Could  not  a  spot  have  been  found  un- 
damaged  by  *'  rabbits"  and  "  pheasants,"  and  how  was  the  allowance  of  2  lb. 
of  earth  in  every  bushel  ascertained  ?  Mr.  Knight's  personal  character  may 
probably  stamp  a  value  on  the  experiment,  but  if  ne  did  not  superintend 
every  operation  connected  with  it,  the  character  of  others  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  assumption  of  2  lb.  as  the  weight  of  earth  adhering  to 
each  bushel  of  potatoes  is  so  unphilosophical  a  step,  as  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  whole  experiment.  Mr.  Kniaht's  mode  of  culture  scarcely  dif- 
fers firom  that  adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Curwen  of  Workington,  in  1816, 
whose  produce  in  that^ear,  over  an  extent  of  41^  acres,  was  stated  in  the 
Farmers^  Journal^  by  Mr.  Sibson,  to  average  498  bushels;  but  Mr.  Curwen's, 
like  that  which  is  the  subject  of  remark,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  Viewing  such  crops  as  partaking  of  the  marvellous,  yet, 
in  this  respect,  they  yield  to  one  obtained  by  Mr.  Prentice,  Ci)vington 
Mains,  Lanarkshire,  from  newly  reclaimed  moss,  which  amounted  to  591 
bushels.  —  An  East  Lothian  Correspondent,    Aug,  1829. 
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Art,  VII.     Queries  and  Ansroers, 

Possibility  of  enlarging  the  size,  and  hastemng  the  maturity  of  Fndt.  — - 
Sir,  As  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  materially  enlarging  the  size  and 
hastening  the  maturity  of  fruit,  I  send  you  two  peaches  (j^«.  151, 138.)^  jtnt 


plucked  from  separate  branches  of  the  same  tree,  each  the  largest,  but  not 
materiallv  so,  on  its  respective  branch ;  the  smallest  peach  being  the  usual 
state  of  the  fruit  at  this  season.  The 
tree  is  a  Royal  Geoi^ee,  received  from 
Messrs.  Ronalds,  and  has  always  been 
one  of  the  latest  to  ripen  its  fruit ; 
but  this  year  the  fhiit  on  one  branch 
is  ripening  the  earliest  in  my  garden, 
whilst  that  on  the  other,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  the  latest.  The  early  . 
fruit  is  also  nearly  double  the  size  of/ 
that  hitherto  produced  on  the  samel 
tree.  The  cause  of  this  great  change  I 
is  accidental,  but  arises,  I  suppose, ' 
from  the  loss  of  the  bark  on  the  lower 
pert  of  the  branch :  of  this,  however, 
you  will  be  the  best  judge,  when  I  re- 
late the  circumstances  attending  it.  In 
consequence  of  an  injury  in  the  stock, 
received,  I  believe,  in  the  carriage 
from  the  nursery,  one  of  its  three  main  branches,  an  outer  one,  died  last 
summer  from  canker.  In  the  spring  I  therefore  pulled  down  the  middle 
branch  from  its  upright  position,  and  nuled  it  nearly  horizontally  (which, 
perhaps,  might  also  produce  some  efiect  on  the  fruit),  elevating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  remaining  branch,  so  that  the  tree  mieht  again  assume  a  shape 
adapted  to  fill  its  ulotted  space  on  the  wall.  The  canker  baying  also  af- 
Vol.  V.  —  No.  22.  r  r 
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fected  the  middle. branch,  I  cut  out  the  diseased  part,  and  in  doing  so, 
separated  the  bark  all  round  the  branch,  applying  the  usual  composition. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  circumstances  which  could  have  caused 
any  change  in  the  fruit,  respecting  which,  however,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
your  opinion.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —^  WHUam  Hakomb.  PotJion  HoutCy  MarU 
borough.     SepL2.\^29. 

The  accident  of  losing  the  bark  seems  to  have  produced  the  same  effect 
as  ringing,  and  to  have  given  the  large  proper-sized  early  fruit ;  the  want  of 
nourishment  in  the  depressed  branch  tne  small  ill-shaped  late  one.  -^  Cond, 

iVilmot's  Superb  Strawberry,  —  Sir.  I  have  had  several  strawberries  from 
two  or  three  plants  of  Wilmot's  Superb,  of  great  size  and  weight ;  I,  at  least, 
have  never  met  with  any  to  equal  them.  The  smallest  of  those  which  I 
have  particularly  noticed,  measured  4^  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
upwards  of  \  oz.  troy  weight ;  another  measured  6  in.  round  and  4  in. 
across,  and  weighed  5  dr.  1  sc.  6  gr.;  and  the  one  which  I  have  gathered  to- 
day weighs  7  dr.  15  gr.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  specimen,  and  I  only  wish 
I  could  preserve  it  to  look  as  it  does  now.  Pray  are  these  beautiful,  though 
almost  monstrous,  productions  common  ?  or  are  they  the  result  of  some- 
thing favourable  in  the  season,  which,  though  not  dry,  has  certainly  not 
been  inimical  either  to  flowers  or  fruit  here  ?  and  I  must  mention  in  parti- 
cular, that  I  have  had  several  perfectly  beautiful  and  well  opening  yellow 
roses,  an  indulgence  I  never  had  until  this  year ;  for  though  former  seasons 
have  held  out  abundant  promises,  they  have  never  until  now  been  fulfilled. 
»  J.  M.     White  Leafy  near  Ritboroughy  July  6.  1 829. 

Wilmot's  Superb,  in  common  with  most  other  strawberries,  has  attained 
a  larger  size  this  season  than  usual,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  our  corre- 
spondent. We  have  heard  of  none  larger  than  his  largest,  unless  it  be  that 
alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Coventry  Mercury  (Julv  5.) :  — 
*'  Amongst  the  strawberries  exhibited  at  Hereford  Horticultural  Snow,  on 
Friday,  was  a  plate  of  Wilmot's  Superb,  one  of  which  measured  7  in.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighed  Ij  oz.  avoirdupois." —  Cond. 

We  have  seen  an  outline  of  a  Wilmot's  Superb,  exhibited  at  the  Bristol 
Horticultural  Society  (p.  62S.),  which  measured  2  in.  across,  and  iti  looking 
over  the  article  Provincial  Societies,  some  other  large  ones,  will  be  fotwd 
noticed.  —  Cond, 

The  Wire  Worm  in  Gardens.  ^^Sir,  Will  you,  or  any  of  your  corresponcl- 
ents,  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  if  there  is  any  effectual  reme^  for 
the  wire  worm  ?  as  our  garden  is  so  much  infested  with  it,  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  we  can  bring  any  of  the  ^r&ssica  tribe  to  perfection. 
If  you  will  insert  this  query,  or  give  me  an  answer  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  Magazine,  you  will  greatly  oblige  —  A  Subtcriber  and  WelU 
wither,     Wiltshire,  July  10.  1829. 

Our  correspondent  may  refer  to  Vol.  IV.  p.  191.  and  p.  3 17.,  where  the 
experience  of  four  perspns,  and  their  success  m  the  destruction  of  this  pest^ 
are  given.  —  Cond. 

Insects  on  an  Oak  Coppice. »-  On  a  tour  into  Wales  in  the  last  month,  I 
observed,  in  the  mountains  beyond  Machynlleth,  an  inmiense  number  of 
flying  insects,  about  the  size  of  the  moth  which  so  frequently  destroys 
clothes  by  eating  small  holes  in  them ;  but  this  insect  had  pale-green  wings. 
These  insects  had  laid  complete  siese  to  a  fine  coppice  of  natural  oak,  and 
had.almost  stripped  the  whole  of  the  leaves  off.  They  did  not  appear  to 
have  eaten  any  other  than  the  oak  leaves.  Perhaps  some  of  your  numeront 
correspondents  would  favour  die  public  with  the  cause  of  the  insects  attack- 
ir«g  the  oak,  and  state  some  method  to  get  rid  of  them,  or  a  method  to  pre- 
vent their  multipi^ng.  I  never  saw  the  like  before,  and  was  very  miidi 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  coppice,  as  it  appeared  to  be  all  aliv%  and 
would,  I  feel  persuaded,  suffer  very  considerably  from  the  depredi^tioias 
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committed  by  thh  little  creature.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  John  Owen,  Oswestry^ 
July  16.  1839. 

Hybrids  between  ^ndpit  arvdntis  and  Brastica  N^au.  ^  Will  either  of 
the  varieties  of  charlock,  or  wild  mustard,  blossoming  at  the  same  time  with, 
and  contiguous  to,  turnip,  produce  hybrid  seeds  ?  —  P.  S,  JEast  Lothian. 
Aug.  2».  1820. 

The  IJkpet,  or  French  Turnip,  and  Cape  J7rocco/t.—- Will  any  of  your 
eorresponde«ts  inform  me  of  the  time  of  sowing  these  plants,  in  a  very  wet 
cold  vnl?^4yinmg  Beghmer.    Arundei,  AprU  22. 

The  SuMtian  Violet, — h  there  such  a  plant  as  the  Russian  Violet  ?  f  do 
not  see  it  mentioned  in  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit,  If  there  is,  what  is  the  time 
of  flowering,  what  the  colour  of  the  flower,  where  can  it  be  purchased,  and 
at  what  price?    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  F.  12— iJ. 

Bees, — I  would  beg  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  subject  of  rural  economy 
that  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  gardening,  which  you  have  never 
Couched  upon ;  it  is  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  management  of  the 
honey  bee.  I  dare  say  many  of  your  readers  have  apiaries,  and  at  times 
could  point  out  variousimprovementsin  their  culture,accompanied  by  observ- 
ations on  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  the  greatest  profit  from  their  labour. 
I  should  l&e  to  know  if  any  society  exists  which  offers  premiums  for  keeping 
the  greatest  number  of  stocks*  or  any  thing  else  connected  with  the  subject, 
what  their  rules  are,  and  where  they  are  to  be  obtained?  If  you 
think  this  suggestion  not  unworthy  of  your  attention,  the  noticing  of  it  in 
your  next  Number  will  confer  an  obligation,  and  perhaps  I  may  trouble  you 
at  a  future  period  with  a  few  hints  respecting  these  interesting  insects.  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. — G,  A,  E,    Chichester,  May  29. 1828. 

Irklea.  —  Sir,  A  species  of  /Vis  was  some  years  ago  found  growing  wild 
at  Lochnawe,  in  Wigtonshire,  as  I  am  informed.  Having  received  a  plant 
last  year  from  Messrs.  Dickson,  nurserymen,  Leith  Walk,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  it  proves  to  be  the  /Ms  Pseud^corus  var.  p&Uido-flkva  ot  Cur- 
tis's  Botanical  Magaane,  vol.  xlviii.  pi.  22J9.  and  is  there  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  Lyons.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
book  contmning  the  description  or  figure  of  /Ms  Monni^rtt  ?  •^  David 
Falconar.     CaHowrie,  near  Edinburgh,  July  20.  1829. 
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August  4.  \S2^.^-Read,  Measurement  of  an  American  Aloe  now  in 
progress  of  blowing  at  Castle  Freke,  Ireland ;  by  Lord  Carberry,  F.H.S. 

Exhibited.  Banksia  serrhta,  from  Mrs.  Leader's  earden,  at  Putney,  brought 
by  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  gardener.  Carnations,  from  Messrs.  Osborn  and  WWU 
mer  of  Sunburv ;  these  were  very  handsome  flowers.  Fourteen  sorts  of 
Apples,  a  branch  bearing  fruit  of  the  Summer  Portugal  Pear,  and  a  branch 
bearing  fruit  of  the  Green  Chisel  Pear,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S. 
Black  Prince,  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  a  Green  Pine-Apple,  from 
Mr.  Charles  Spring,  C.M.H.S.  A  Seedling  Grape  raised  from  the  Black 
Damascus,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Fielder,  gardener  to  William  Linwood,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  A  spedmen  of  Flanagan's  Cucumber,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Flanagan^ 
F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Fruits :  A  Melon,  from  the  Crimea, 
Cantaloup  gros  noir  de  HoUande,  Psidium  Cattleidtium,  four  sorts  of  Pears, 
four  sorts  of  Apples,  seven  sorts  of  Cherries,  Otaheite  Pine-apple. — ^Flowers: 
Lob^lta  7%pa,  Core6psis  Atkinsonii,  Eccremocarpus  sckber,  Potentllla  nepa- 
Mnsis,  R6sA  Champneydno,  Double  Geoi^inas,  AnemonC'do  wered  Georginas, 
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Brown's  Mule  Pink,  French  Marigolds,  Double  ten-week  Stocks,  Ferb^na 
pulch^lla,  Aubl^tta  and  Meiindres;  £sch8ch6ltzia  calif6rnica,  CBnothera 
quadriviilnera,  viminea,  Lindleydna,  and  decumbens;  Trachymcne  caeriklea, 
Xrupinus  plun)6sus,  polyph^llus,  and  orn^tus;  GiUa  pulchella,  C14rkta  pul- 
chelia,  Oalardta.  anstata,  Cbelone  nemorosa,  Jlffmulus  mbscbktus.  Pent- 
st^mon  Richards6n»,  campanulktum,  atronurpikreuni,  and  Hollyhocks. 

August  IS.  ^  Read.  On  acclimatising  Plants ;  by  William  Pyle  Taunton, 
Esq.  F.H^.  History  and  Description  of  the  Varieties  of  Camilla  japonica 
that  have  been  imported  from  Chma ;  by  Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S. 

Exhibited.  A  Hoe,  invented  by  Mr.  Lea  of  Warley,  near  Halifax,  com- 
municated by  the  Rev.  John  Armitage  Rhodes.  This  was  a  contrivance  by 
means  of  wnich  the  blade  of  the  hoe  could  be  unscrewed  from  the  shank, 
and  taken  off  to  grind ;  it  had  also  the  advantage  that  one  handle  would 
answer  for  several  hoes,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  off  and  resetting  the  hoe 
in  its  handle  every  time  it  was  ground  was  obviated.  Seedling  and  Dwarf 
Dahlias,  Seedline  Noisette  Rose,  and  Hambui^h  and  Frankendalil  Grapes, 
from  William  Wells,  Esa.  F.H.S.  Seedling  Dahlias,  from  Mr.  Renn^  Lan- 
gelier,  gardener  to  William  Hervey,  Esg.  F.H.S.,  of  Acton.  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  and  five  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  F.H.S.  Belle- 
^arde  and  Millets,  Mignonne  Peaches,  five  sorts  of  Melons,  Einige  Necta- 
rines, and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  from  Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  F.H.S.  Moor 
Park  Apricots,  from  Mr.  John  George  Fuller,  F.H.S.  Ten  sorts  of  Apples, 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  F.H.S.  Green-fleshed  Melon,  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Bailey. 

AlsOf  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Fruit :  Rtbes  a6reum  prae^cox, 
sangufneum,  and  tenuiflorum ;  Gaultherta  Skdlion,  nine  sorts  of  Pears, 
twelve  sorts  of  Apples,  Late  Duke  Cherry,  Red  August  Siberian  Crab, 
Prilknus  dasyclrpa,  and  Melon  of  Nukschevan.  Flowers :  Chrjsantheraum 
monspeli^nse,  Cbmbr^tum  purpiireum,  Eccremoc4rpus  schber,  D6nia  villosa, 
Ferbena  Melindret,  pulchella,  and  Aubl^tia;  Trachym^ne  cseri^lea,  Esch<> 
schdltZM  calif6mica,  i4'fithemis  ar&bica,  GSnothhra  viminea,  Lindleydnir, 
decdmbens,  quadrivulnera,  |[)&llida,  and  a  new  species;  Gal4rdta  aristata, 
Gilia  pulchdila,  if ibiscus  amcknus,  Core6psis  tinctdria,  lanceolkta,  diversi- 
folia,  and  Atkinsontt;  Pentst^mon  ovatum  and  Richardsdnii,  Clarkia  pul- 
chella, i^g^ratura  mexicknum,  Double  Stocks,  Mule  Pink,  Double  China 
Asters,  5enecio  ^legans,  Double  French  Marigold,  Double  Gcorginas,  French 
Marigolds,  and  Hdi&nthus  lenticul^b. 
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A  NEW  seedling  variety  of  Geum  chilo^nse,  first  observed  at  Messrs.  Whit- 
ley, Brames,  ana  Milne'8,  proves  to  be  more  general,  and  in  some  places 
to  be  found  exclusively,  the  original  species  bemg  smaller-flowered,  and  not 
even  known  to  some  cultivators,  who  have  the  former  and  wish  to  obtain 
the  latter.  Some  difficulty  appears  to  prevail  as  to  the  origin  of  this  plant, 
but  as  it  is  the  only  variety  known  about  Edinburgh,  I  have  little  doubt  of 
its  having  been  obtained  there  from  seeds  received  by  Mr.  M*Nab  from  some 
of  his  numerous  correspondents.  That  roost  beautiful  plant,  Terbena  cha- 
meedryfolia  fAfelindris  Bot.  Reg.]  fibred  in  Sweet's  Flower-Garden,  No.  J. 
new  series,  from  its  ready  method  of  increase,  promises  to  become  a  perma- 
nent ornament  of  our  conservatories,  as  it  may  be  cultivated  to  bloom  at 
all  seasons.  I  have  little  doubt  in  time  it  will  prove  half-hardy,  and  only 
require  a  slight  protection  in  winter.  A  new  Alstrcem^ria  (psittaclna),  one 
of  the  most  showy  of  that  beautiful  genus,  also  figured  by  Mr.  Sweet,  from 
Mr.  Barclay's  prolific  collection,  and  said  to  be  hardy,  as  is  the  case  with  A. 
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hiit^Ia  and  Simsti^prombes  to  enrich  our  flower  borders  for  the  enjoyinent 
of  all  our  cultivators.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
some  of  our  best  and  most  extensive  nurserymen  observe,  that  any  particu- 
larly handsome  plant  is  too  free  to  increase  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  that 
it  will  soon  be  common;  this  evinces  too  much  of  the  selfishness  of  com- 
merce, to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  liberal  feeling  of  science,  which  should 
rejoice  in  the  ready  facilities  of  communicating  gratification  to  others,  rather 
than  the  paltry  feeling  of  self-interest.  Besides,  I  think  the  principle  of  this 
feeling  may  be  fairly  disputed,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  distribution  of  any 
thing  by  its  cheapness,  will  amply  compensate  by  the  increased  demand  for  it. 

The  new  varieties  of  Dahlias,  now  rightly  called  in  our  botanical  works 
Georginas,  serve  to  enrich  the  gardens  with  every  variety  of  the  most 
splendid  colours,  and  by  their  increased  distribution  have  certainly  created 
a  more  extensive  demand  for  them.  The  most  conspicuous  as  novelties  are 
the  Irish  anemone-flowered ;  and,  from  their  peculiarity  of  appearance  so 
different  from  any  hitherto  observed,  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  by 
what  means  of  culture  they  have  been  obtained,  perhaps  you  may  possess 
the  secret.  A  great  variety  of  almost  every  shade  of  colour  are  duly  to  be 
observed  in  the  extensive  collection  of  Messrs.  Dennis,  at  Chelsea,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  manv  other  nurserymen  and  private  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  nor  are  they  confined  to  these,  but  appear  to  exist 
in  equally  splendid  profusion  throughout  the  country.  A  beautiful  new- 
shrub.  Fuchsia  microphylla,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bright  scarlet,  is 
now  in  full  bloom  at  Mr.  Mackay's,  at  Clapton,  as  well  as  at  Messrs. 
Youne*s  of  Epsom.  Cyclamen  europaeHim  (true)  is  now  in  full  Uoom  at 
Mr.  Knight's,  m  the  King's  Road,  its  very  delightful  and  delicate  fragrance 
enhancing  its  value  to  all  the  admirers  of  that  beautiful  genus.  CJ^lamen 
repdndum  has  bloomed  beautifully  with  Messrs.  Dennis  during  the  summer, 
and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  cultivators.  These,  with  coum, 
v^rnum,  ^ederaefoh'um,  and  p^rsicum,  may  be  kept  blooming  in  almost  con- 
stant succession  throughout  the  year.  Our  garaens  are  now  enriched  with 
many  new  splendid  species  of  Xupinus  and  Pentst^raon,  from  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  during  his  journey  over  a  part  of  the  north-west  territories 
of  America ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  so  rich  a  collection  did  not 
c^  immediately  (like  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Lyons,  Mr.  Frazer,  and  Mr. 
Bradbury)  to  the  public,  instead  of  being  so  closely  confined  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  garden,  from  which  they  are  only  distributed  very 
sparingly,  and  I  believe  in  very  many  instances  with  more  of  partiality  than 
justice.  —  In  my  last  you  have  printed  the  word  hybrid,  hign-bred,  which 
u  a  most  unscientific  mistake.  —  G.  C'   SepL  9, 1829. 

In  Waiertov^t  Nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  near  Woking,  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  displays  of  azaleas  ever  seen  in  England,  in  the  first  week  of  June 
last  Mr.  WHterton  has  raised  many  hundreds  of  hybrid  seedlings,  and 
has,  besides,  all  the  best  old  varieties,  and  many  of  the  new  sorts  raised  by 
others.  Mr.  Waterton  has  lately  purchased  the  premises  and  stock  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Taylor  of  Bagsbot,  and  has  thus  greatly  extended  his  re- 
sources. —J.  W,  B,    June,  1829. 

Epsom  Nursery,  —  New  or  rare  plants  which  have  flowered  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August :  — 

Malcomsa  (K.  Br.)  arenkria  Dec.  Apparently  suflruticose ;  stem  ascend- 
ing much  branched,  12  to  18  in.  in  height,  with  lanceolate  dentate  leaves 
and  lilac  flowers.    Frame ;  propagated  by  cuttings  and  seeds. 

Heli&nthemum  (Tourn.)  glutindsum  Pers.  Sweet's  C\stinew,t.  83.  Sten» 
ascending,  much  branched,  branches  clothed  with  villose  hairs,  glutinose. 
Leaves  lanceolately  linear,  with  sub-racemose  small  yellow  flowers.  Frame. 
»-  H.  glaucum  Pers,  A  small  upright  bushy  shrub,  with  roundish  or  elliptic 
oblong  glaucous  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  hopedi  that  samples 
of  this  interesting  species  will  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Sweet,  previously  to 
the  clo6e  of  his  indispensable  Cistineee. 
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Di^thus  (Zr.)  pub^scens  Sib.  et  Sm,  Sweef  s  B.  F.  G.  ined.  An  erect 
much-branched  plant,  densely  clothed  with  a  viscous  pubescence,  with 
linear  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  intense  rose-coloured  flowers  elegantly 
spotted  with  white.  Cuttings  and  seeds;  perennial;  frame  in  winter. 
—  D.  enib^ens  7V^.  —  D.  monspessulinus  L,  Stem  panicled,  few- 
flowered  ;  flowers  solitary,  with  serrulated  linear  leaves  and  digitately  fim- 
briated lilac  flowers.  Hardy,  and  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork.  — 
D.  Fischers  Spreng.  Sweet^s  B.  F.  O.  t.  245.  Stem  18  in.  in  heieht, 
panicled,  leaves  lanceolate,  flowers  aggregate,  of  a  beautiful  purplish 
lilac,  delightfully  fragraut.  Perennial ;  ^me;  propagated  by  cutttngs  and 
seeds,  which  are  occasionally  produced. 

Silene  (L.)  r^  Sms.  Bot.  Mag.  L  1724.  Stems  erect,  3  to  4  ft.  high, 
clothed  with  a  viscous  pubescence,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  panicled 
splendid  scarlet  flowers.  DecandoUe  considers  it  a  doubtHil  perennial, 
and  in  other  works  it  is  considered  a  sreen-house  biennial ;  but  it  is  evi* 
dently  a  perennial,  and  perfectly  bar^.  It  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
peat  soil,  and  propagated  by  very  young  cuttings  in  spring. 

illthae'a  (Cav.)  Frol6wn  Penny  in  Hort.  Eps.  Addenda,  p.  51.  No.  3845. 

Lavat^ra  (L.)  maritima  Gouan.  A  handsome  evergreen  shhib,  6  or  8  ft. 
in  height,  with  tomentos^  roundish  obtusely  angular  leaves,  and  axillary 
pearl-white  flowers,  purple  at  the  base.  Requiring  the  protection  of  a  mat  in 
winter ;  propagated  by  cuttinss  and  seeds. 

Pelargonium  (L,  Merit,)  raMnch61icum  Penny.  Sweet's  Oer.  sec.  s.  t.  59. 
*  miribile  Penny,  Sweet's  Ger,  sec.  s.  t.  57.  (Donna  Maria,  of  the  ganleoa 
about  London.) 

(Xxalis  {Lin,)  florib6nda  Lehm,  Bulb  solid,  leaves  shorter  than  the 
scapes,  leaflets  obcordate,  scapes  numerous,  terminated  with  twelve  to 
twenty  elegant  rose-coloured  flowers.  This  admirable  species  should  be 
planted  in  a  border  of  rich  soil,  in  May,  where  it  produces  a  profusion  of 
flowers  until  October.  Reouires  protection  in  winter;  propagated  by  seeds. 
The  O.  floribiinda  of  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1123.  and  of  Hooker's  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  2830.  is  a  very  difler^it  species. 

Dotf ciAxxm  (Tbum  )  rectum  Ser,  Suffruticose,  with  small  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Gal^  {Toum,)  p^sica  Pert,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  244.  A  hardy  peren- 
nial, with  white  flowers  from  May  until  October.  '  Division  and  seeds. 

2/uplnus  (Toum,)  mexicanus  Cerv,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  457.  An  extremely  rare 
biennial  species.  —  L,  versicolor  Sweet,  B.  F.  G.  t.  12,  A  handsome  up* 
right  branching  shrub,  with  numerous  racemes  of  small  flowers  elegantly 
variegated  with  blue  and  light  purple ;  the  lanceolate  bracteas  fall  before 
the  expansions  of  the  flowers.  Propagated  by  cuttings  and  seeds;  frames 

iSTpirai'a  {L.)  digitata  WUUL 

Potentilla  (ATfff^/.)  dahi^rica  JSTei//.  floribiinda  Purth,  The  above  two 
unquestionably  distinct  species  are  considered  varieties  of  P.  fmticosa  L» 
by  M.  Seringe  in  Dec,  Prod,  \ 

Fuchsia  (Plum.)  roicrophylla  H,  B.  ct  Kunth,  Sweet.  B.  F.  G.  new  s.  1. 1«. 
An  elegant  small  upright  bushy  shrub ;  leaves  ellipticalty  oblong,  dentate, 
shining ;  flowers  axillary  bright  red  nodctins ;  berries  roundish,  blaoL,  shining. 
According  to  Decandoile  this  is  the  F.  gracilis  of  the  unpublished  Flora  of 
Mexico.  This  favourite  genus  has  now  become  rather  extensive.  In  this 
collection  I  observed  fifteen  species  and  varieties^  the  whole  of  which  are 
perfectly  hardy  with  the  exception  of  F.  /ycioides  And.,  F.  arbor^ens  jSinw, 
and  F.  excortickta  Lin.f,  which  require  the  protection  of  a  ereen-house. 

Hefmui  (Link  et  Otto)  <alicif6lia  Link  et  Otto,  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  281. 
An  elegant  bushy  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  axillary  yellow  flowers. 
Hardy ;  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Scorzonera  (L.)  pusflla  Pall,   tuberosa  PaU, 

Silybum  (VaiU)  cirnuixm  Gdrtn,    A  handsome  hardy pdrennial.    Stem  3 
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to  4  ft.  in  height,  radical  leaves  cordate,  stem  leaves  ovate  ain[)lezicau], 
with  large  drooping  yellow  flowers.    Propagated  by  seeds  and  division. 

-BrigeronCZr.)?  ni4xinium  Link  et  OUo.  Stem  5  to  6  ft,  high,  much 
branched,  with  large  oblong  semi-amplexicaul  deeply-toothed  leaves,  and 
showy  white  flowers.    Frame ;  seeds  and  division. 

il^ster  (Xr.)  acuminMus  Mich. 

Pod61epis  (Lab.)  gracilis  Graham.    Sweef  s  B.  F.  G.  t.  285. 

Gal4rdia  (Lam.)  aristkta  Pursh. 

Asclhpisit  (Zr.)  Greenidna  Nutt. 

Houstdnia  (L.)  purpikrea  L.  Stem  erect  branched,  9  to  4  in.  in  height; 
leaves  linear  lanceolate,  with  tttnninal  corymbs  of  pale  purple  flowers.  — 
H.  lerpyllifolia  J\^h.  Bot.  Mag.  2825.  Caespitose.  Branches  numerous, 
rooting;  leaves  spatulate,  somewhat  hairy;  [>edunc]es  elongated  termi- 
nated by  a  solitary  white  flower.  This  species  and  the  preceding  are 
excellent  furniture  for  rockwork ;  they  also  thrive  well  in  small  pots,  well 
drained,  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  peat. 

Phlox  (L.)  cordJita  Ell.  Sweet  B.  F.  G.  n.  s.  1. 15.  This  is  really  a 
handsome  and  very  distinct  species  with  smooth  stems,  4  to  5  ft.  high, 
oordate  oblong  leaves,  and  corymbed  panicles  of  purplish  lilac  flowers, 
delicately  fragrant.  —  P.  dfsticha  Sahine.  Stem  erect,  smooth,  purplish, 
3  to  4  ffc.  hi^h ; '  leaves  undulate,  oblone,  acuminate,  smooth,  marg^in  rough, 
panicles  distichous,  petals  lanceolate  mstinct,  flowers  of  a  beautiful  lilac, 
fragrant.  The  distichous  mode  of  flowering  at  once  distinguishes  this 
nedes  from  its  coordinates,  it  has  perhaps  the  nearest  affinity  to  P.  undu*. 
lAtELAiL 

Digitalis  (Ir.)  micr&ntha  Roth. 

^Salvia  (L.)  phiomoides  Ait, 

Fhrjma  (L.)  leptostkchya  L. 

Scutellaria  {L.)  seri^ta  Andr.  Rep.  494.  Stem  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
with  ovate  acuminate  serrate  leaves  and  terminal^  racemes  of  elegant  purple 
and  white  flowers.    It  succeeds  best  in  peat  soil.'    Division. 

Leonikrus  (X.)  lanktus  Pen.  Introduced  in  1752,  but  now  become  rare. 
It  is  a  curious  and  pretty  species,  of  low  growth,  with  denselv  woolly  stems, 

Silmated  woolly  leaves,  and  verticillated  villose  sulphur-coloured  flowers, 
ardy.    Propagated  by  seeds  and  divbion. 

Phlomis  (L)  piingens  WUld.    Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  t.  3S. 

ChasDidnia  {Pretl)  inclsa  PresL  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1244.  This  genus  has 
emanated  from  the  Linnean  Molucc^la,  of  the  propriety  of  which  there  can 
be  no  question :  it  attains  the  height  of  6  or  7  ft.  with  numerous  erect 
branches  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  cut-palmate;  flowers  in  whorls  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  yellowish  and  lilac,  calyx  armed  with  strong  spines.  It  is  a 
biennial,  flowering  from  May  until  October.    Cuttings  and  seeds. 

XyniniU^hia  (XJ)  dilbia  AU. 

Tax&nthema  {Neck,  et  R,Br.)  inckna  Sweet.  B.  F.G.  t.  272.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  red-flowered  kinds ;  the  dark  red  flowers 
exhibiting  a  peculiar  contrast  with  the  persbtent  scariose  calyx.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September.  It  may  be  occasionally  increased  by  splitting  the 
crown ;  but  unless  this  operation  is  effected  with  due  care,  it  is  certain  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  plant.  It  has  not  produced  seeds,  consequently  it  is 
▼erv  rare. 

Begonia  (L.)  semperfldrens  Link  et  Otto,  not  Bot.  Mag. 

Habr&nthus  {Herb.)  robiatas  Herb.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  new  s.  t .  14.  A  bulb- 
ous plant  with  a  solitary  rose-coloured  flower,  appearing  throughout  the 
summer.  Perfectly  hardy.  Propagated  abundantly  by  see<u. 

Alstroemerta  (L.)  psittaclna  Lehm.  Sweet's  B.  F.  G.  1. 15.  Stems  several 
from  the  some  root,  18  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  erect,  maculate.  Leaves  oblong 
lanceolate,  twisted  at  the  base,  with  many-flowered  umbels  of  splendid 
crimson,  purple;  and  green  flowers.  Frame  or  mulch  in  winter ;  propagated 
by  division  and  seeda.^  Alpha.    Sept.  9. 1829. 
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TteCahbageTrSba. 

'Red  ... 

PlanU,  or  Colewortt    . 

CauUfloven,  per  doMn  . 

RrooooU,  Cape,  par  bunch 


FeM,  parflcTe 

Beaiu,  Windior,  per  fleve 

KidnejbeuM,  perluirsleTe 

Tuben  amd  RooiM. 

rperton 
PdCatoci  "Ipercwt 

Cperbiuh. 
Fine  early  round,  per  |  tv. 
A«h.le«Ted  Kidneyt    . 
Fine  red  Kidneys 
Tumlpf,  White,  per  bunch 
Carroti,  old,  per  bunch 
Red  Beet,  per  doien 
Wiirrct,  per  bunch 
Srorsoncra,  per  bundle 
SaUify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle 
Radishea 
Red,  per  dosM  hands  (8i 

to  30  each) 
White  Turnip,  per  bunch 


Tlie  ^inaek  Tribe. 


Sphiach 


Cper  sieve 
}  per  half  stere 


New  Zealand,  per  |  siere 
Sorrel,  per  half  stere 

TlkeOnkmTHbe. 

Onions 
Old,  per  doaen  bunches 
FlcUing,  per  half  siere 

Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches 

Garlic,  per  pound     -      . 

8ballois»  per  pound 

Artichokes,  per  doien     . 
Lettuce,  Coas,  per  score 
Endive,  per  score     - 
Succory,  per  bunch 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15) 
Small  Salads,  per  punnet 
Watercress,  per  dosen  snuill 
bunches        ... 

Pot  and  Sweei  Uerbi, 
Parsley,  per  half  siere     - 
Tarrafon,  p.  doa.  bunches 
Purtl^n,  per  bunch 
Fennel,  per  dosen  bunches 
Thyne,  per  doaen  bunches 
Sage,  per  doaen  bunches 
llint,  per  dosen  bunches 
Peppermint,  per  doz.  bunch. 
Mujonun,  per  doz.  bunche» 
Sarory,  per  dosen  bunches 
Rasil,  per  dosen  bunches  . 
Rosemary,  per  doi.  bunches 


Wtam 


To 
£    9.± 


0  3  6 
0  8  6 
0    1    8 


0    0    9 
0    0    1 


0  1  0 

0  0  9 

0  1  6 

0  0  6 


0  3  0 

0  8  6 

0  8  0 

0  0  5 

0  0  8 


0    0    4 


1  0 
0  0 
0  10 
0    0 


0  5  0 
0  3  0 
0    16 


0    10 
0    0  ]| 


0  1  6 

0  1  8 

0  8  6 

0  0  9 


0    0    6 


Laroider,  per  doc  bundi. 
Tansy,  per  doaen  bunches 

SitUkt  and  Frumior  Tart*, 

PiekUng,  4e. 
Angelica  Stalks,  per  pound 
Sea  Samphire,  per  sm.  pun. 
Vegetable  Blarrow,  perdoi. 
Pompions,  each 
Gourds,  per  dozen    - 
Tomatoes,  per  siere 
Capaicums,  per  hundred  - 

Edible  Famgl  and  F^ei. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  - 
Truffles,  per  pound 

English 

Fordgn       •  -     • 

FhUtt. 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel 

R^S  PippiD* 

Goodenoughs 

Nonsuch       ... 

Quarrenden,*Red 
Apples,  Baking,  per  bushel 

Dutch  Codling      - 

Hawthomded 
Pears,  Desser^  pet  {  siere 

Jargonelles 

Williams's  Bon  Chr6tien 

Windsor^       ... 

Bergamot      ... 
Peaches,  per  dosen 
Nectarines,  per  dozen 
Apricots,  best,  per  dozen 

Second  beat,  per  dozen 

Green  Gages,  per  i  siere 
Orleans,  per  naif  siere 
Goliaths,  per  half  siere  ] 
Baking,  per  half  siere  . 

Cherries,  per  pound 
Morellos,  for  preserving 

Mulberries,  per  gal.  (8  pot.) 

Barberries,  per  half  siere 

Currants,  per  half  siere 
Black  .  . 

White        .  -       - 

Red,  tor  Wine     - 
Dessert 

Raspberries,  Bed,  per  gaL 
(SpotUca)       -      - 

niberts,  ^iglisb,  per  100  lbs. 

Nuts,  Hazcirper  peck     . 

Rne-apples  per  pound     . 

Hot.house  Grapes,  p.  pound 

Figs,  per  dosen 

Large  Melons,  per  pound 
Small  Melons  are  sold  by 
tale,  according  to»^size 
and  quality. 

Cucumbers,  Frame,  p.  bran 

^^^**"»    ipShSSied" 
Brazil  Nutr,  per  bushel 


Frain 
£   M.   d. 
0    8    6 
0    0    0 


0  0 
0  1 
0  1 
0  8 
0  1 
0  10 
0    4 


0    1    0 


0    4    0 
0    0    0 


0  0 

1  10 
0    0 


0  0 
0  1 
0  10 
0  1 
0  7 
0  16 


To 
£  s,d. 

0    3    0 
0    16 


0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  5 
0  0 
0  18 
0    5 


0    16 


0    4 
0  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

1    6 

3    0 

1     " 

5 

2 

5 

8 


0    0 
8  10 


0  0  9 
0  16 
0  18  0 
0  8  0 
0  16  0 
0    0    0 


Observaiions^  -^  Our  supplies  have  been  most  abundant,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  rains,  somewhat  irremilar,and  the  articles  have  not 
come  to  hand  in  fine  condition,  more  particularly  the  plums,  of  which  the 
|;reen  ga^es  have  been  very  deficient  in  flavour.  From  the  prices  quoted 
in  the  list,  it  will  be  apparent  that  these  circumstances  have  materially 
affected  the  value ;  the  price  usually  obtainec^at  this  season  not  being  at  all 
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times  determined  by  the  supply,  but  depencUng  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
demand,  which,  in  the  case  of  ripe  fruits,  is  increased  by  the  state  of  the 
feather,  the  consumption  being  mcrcased  by  fine  and  warm  temperature. 

Pears  of  the  commoner  varieties  have  been  sent  from  the  lower  counties 
in  great  abundance.  Jargonelles  have  not  been  a  general  crop,  though  in 
some  places  plentiful.  Windsor  pears  have  been  very  fine  and  larae,  and,  if 
possible,  with  less  than  their  usuid  flavour ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  size 
and  showy  appearance,  have  met  with  ready  sale.  Williams's  Summer  Bon 
Chretien  has  not  been  by  any  means  in  such  supply  as  in  former  seasons, 
and  is  at  all  times  very  transient  and  of  limited  demand. 

As  a  proof  of  the  improved  state  of  culture  prevailing  (which  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  increased  means  of  communication,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  remarks  of  individuals,  through  the  means  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  and  other  cheap  and  useful  periodicals  more  particularly  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  horticulture),  may  be 
remarked  tne  early  production  of  the  laraer  varieties  of  carrots,  such  as  the 
Altringham,  now  grown  extensively  in  Bedfordshire ;  the  Studley  variety, 
and  the  Surrey  or  Long  Orange,  entirely  superseding  the  older  varieties  of 
the  Horn  and  the  Short  Orange  in  our  market ;  the  latter  one  still  gene- 
rally cultivated  for  the  provincial  maricets,  more  particularly  those  of  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland.  French  and  scarlet  beans,  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  promised  a  most  abundant  return,  have  in  a  great 
measure  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  so  much  wet.  This  leads 
me  to  remark  the  change  of  taste  in  the  public  with  regard  to  vegetable 
productions,  in  now  preferring  the  scarlet  runners  to  the  dwarf  varieties. 
Formerly  the  scarlet  beans  could  not  be  disposed  of  on  any  terms  in  the 
London  markets.  The  same  change  of  taste  nas  taken  place  in  favour  of 
the  Green  Artichoke,  which  is  now  preferred  to  the  Old  Globe  variety,  that 
hitherto  had  been  exclusively  cultivated. 

Some  interest  is  necessarily  attached  to  any  thing  which  may  be  offered  as 
a  new  vegetable.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  has  been  hitherto  well  known  as 
an  ornamental  plant,  rather  than  as  one  of  extensive  utility ;  but  many  of 
its  valuable  properties  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  a  very  popular 
political  writer.  Several  varieties,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  twenty, 
have  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Poynter  of  North  End,  amon^  which  that  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Cobbett  is  to  be  found,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  variety  extensively  cultivated  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick ;  of  which  I  have  by  me  good  specimens,  grown  from  seed  im- 
ported from  Halifax  in  the  year  1822.  A  more  dwarf  variety  from  Egv'pt, 
with  corn  almost  ripe,  which  will  grow  freely  in  rows  not  more  than 
12  in.  or  15  in.  apart,  is  also  to  be  observed.  The  remainder  are  principally 
of  the  tall  varieties,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Early  Flint,  the 
Long  Island  White,  the  Meat  and  Sugar  Com,  with  the  Pearl  Com,  evidently 
a  distinct  species  [?].  This,  in  the  present  season  (very  unfavourable),  gives.no 
indication  of  fmctification,  but  would  yield  the  largest  quantity  of  succulent 
herbage,  if  required  for  that  purpose.  The  green  com  should  be  in  season  in 
August,  to  supply,  in  case  ot  an  extremely  dry  season,  the  deficiency  of  peas 
at  that  period ;  to  obtiun  which  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  sow  it  on  a 
very  moderate  hot-bed  in  April,  and  transplant  it  in  May :  but  this  wo^ld 
present  no  difficultv,  where  labour  is  so  readily  obtainable ;  and  should 
drought  prevail  at  the  time  of  planting  out  early  in  May,  a  crop  for  general 
use  might  be  obtained  from  dibbling  in  the  seed.  A  very  considerable  mis- 
take appears  to  prevail  with  respect  to  the  quantity  generally  expected  in 
retum  as  a  crop  per  acre.  I  nave  had  opportunities  of  observing  it  in 
America,  and  I  have  made  enquiry  of  my  friends  there,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  it  extensively,  and  cannot  find  that,  under  very  favourable 
circumstances,  it  ever  yields  more  than  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.    Should 
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yoa  coDsider  a  comparative  ettimate  of  its  probable  value  as  an  article  of 
culture,  in  Ueu  of  oati»  barley,  or  peas,  in  our  general  system,  desirable,  I 
think  I  could,  with  some  attention,  tuniiBh  it  to  you.  —  G.  C.   Sept.  9.  1 899  • 


Abt.  XI.     Two  Arttdes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Dunfermline 
Florists*  Society. 

Sia,  A  society  for  the  cultivation  of  fine  flowers,  &c.,  was  formed  at  Dun- 
fermline in  1827,  called  "  The  Dunfermline  Florists'  Society."  As  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  formed  have  given  universal  satisfaction,  a  wish  has 
often  been  expressed  that  a  short  oudine  of  them  might  be  sent  to  you. 
Being  secretary  of  that  Socie^,  and  now  in  London  for  a  week  or  two,  I 
herewith  give  you  two  of  the  leading  articles,  which  {irobably  may  be  of 
some  use  to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  about  to  form  similar  institutions. 

Article  1.  — •  That  there  shall  be  six  prizes  awarded  at  each  competition  ; 
the  first  to  be  entered  No.  6  in  the  prize4x>ok,  the  second  5,  the  third  4, 
and  so  on  down  to  1 :  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  each  guner's  num- 
bers shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  person  whose  numbers  are  greatest  shall 
Rceive  the  greatest  prize,  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one.  For  example,  suppose 
A.  B.  to  have  got  a  first  (6),  a  third  (4),  a  sixth  (l),  and  a  second  {S\ 
making  in  all  16. ;  C.  D.  has  got  three  seconds  and  a  first,  making  Si ;  J.  £>. 
has  ffot  numbers  to  the  amount  of  18,  W.  M.  to  the  amount  of  20,  D.  J.  18, 
and  J.  A.  31  (those  gainers  whose  numbers  are  below  twelve  get  nothings 
the  six  highest  being  only  taken).  Now  add  A  B.  16,  C.  D.  21,  J.  D.  18, 
W.  M.  80,  D.  J.  12,  and  J.  A.  21,  making  a  total  of  108.  Let  the  sum  to 
be  shared,  8/.  2f.,  be  divided  by  108,  when  the  quotient  will  be  1#*  6^.  Now 
each  person  will  be  entitied  to  as  many  I08th  paits  as  his  number  amounts  to  ; 
therefore,  A.  B.  sets  16  times  l#.  6d.,  or  1/.  4#. ;  C  D.  21  times,  orlLlued.; 
J.  D.  lA  7«. ;  W.  M.  \k  IQff. ;  D.  J.  18s. ;  and  J.  A.  1/.  ll#.  6d. ;  making  a 
total  of  9L  U^  the  sum  to  be  divided.  —  The  members  pay  2#.  each 
annually. 

The  next  Articie  that  we  reckon  most  encouraging  to  such  members  as 
have  not  a  large  slock  of  flowers  is,  ^  That  when  more  than  one  sort  of 
flower  is  to  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time  (for  example,  at  the  spring 
show,  the  auricula,  polyanthus,  and  hyacinth  form  but  one  competition), 
the  judges  shall  first  go  over  all  the  different  parcels  sent  in,  and  select  the 
best  one  from  each*'  (for  example,  A.  B.  sends  in  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and 
hyacinths ;  his  auricula  is  recKoned  the  best  of  his  parcels,  it  is  brou^t 
forward,  tmd  the  others  are  set  aside :  another  meml^er  may  send  in  only 
two  varieties ;  the  best  is  taken,  and  the  other  set  aside :  another  may  send 
in  only  one,  it  is  taken,  and  brought  forward  for  the  second  selection ;  and 
so  on),  **  and  setting  the  rest  aside,  the;^  shall  then  go  over  the  first  selection 
again,  and  say  which  is  the  best  one  of  all  these:"  so  that  the  member 
^o  has  only  four  good  auriculas,  or  four  polyanthuses,  or  four  hyacinths, 
fana  as  good  a  chance  as  the  one  who  has  all  the  twelve. 

These  are  the  two  m«n  articles ;  the  others,  I  presume,  are  common  to 
all  so<dettes  of  the  kind.  — 2).  IngUi.  Sept.  l. 


Art.  XII.    Provincial  Horticultural  Societies. 

Sassax. 
CBJcmsTsn  Horticultural  iSocttrfy.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  August  5. ;  and  it  afforded  us  much  pleasure  to  witness  the 
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obvious  iiDproveinent  which  this  institution  has  effected  in  the  productions 
of  the  hot-bed  nnd  yinery,  the  display  of  melons,  grapes,  and  pines,  hi  ex- 
ceeding any  previous  show,  both  as  to  number  and  quality.  The  tables  were 
arranged  down  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  contained  a  profusion  of  fine 
melons,  grapes,  pines,  nectarines,  peaches,  gooseberries,  and  other  fiuits ;  a 
beautiful  plumbago  from  the  conservatory  of  T.  Rhoades,  Esq.,  two  magni- 
ficent  cockscombs  from  Lord  Egremont's  and  Messrs.  Humphreys* ;  a  stand 
of  seedline  picotees  and  carnations  from  the  Rev.  W.  Watkins,  which  was 
particularly  admired,  and  several  other  splendid  and  highly  cultivated 
flowers.    The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

Fiowen,    Picotees:  1.  Rev.  W.Watkins;  2.  Mr. Gorsuch.  Carnations: 

1.  Rev.  W.  Watkins ;  2.  Mr.  Gorsuch.  —  Frmt.  Pines :  1 .  Mr.  Saunders, 
gardener  to  W.  Newland,  Esq.  ;  2.  Mr.  Harrison,  gardener  to  Lord  Egre- 
mont.  Grapes:  1.  Mr.  Oakebread,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Henty ;  2.  Mr. 
Fielder,  gardener  to  C.  Dickens,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  Coates,  ffardener  to  the  Rev. 
G.  Porcher.  Melons :    1 .  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Humphreys ; 

2.  Mr.  Sims,  gardener  to  W.  Leeves,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  Lasseter,  gardener  to  W. 
Wyatt,  Esq. ;  4.  Mr.  Hislop,  gardener  to  Mrs.^  Smith ;  5.  Mr.  Gorsuch, 
ffardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Cnichester.  Gooseberries :  1 .  Mr.  Goddard,  gar- 
dener to  Col.  Todd ;  2.  Mr.  Dicks,  gardener  to  J.  Dyson,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr. 
Softly. 

The  following  extra-prizes  were  awarded :  — Rev.'W.  Watkins,  for  his 
stand  of  seedling  picotees  and  carnations;  Mr.  Hammond,  cockscomb ;  Mr. 
Gorsuch,  celery ;  gardener  to  W.  Ridge,  Esq.,  raspberries.  {Brighton  Gn- 
»tte,  August  6.) 

HoNTINGDOMflHlRE. 

Huntingdonshire  HorOculturai  Society.  — Thb  Society  was  formed  in  1821 , 
and  originated  with  a  few  ffendemen  of  Huntingdon  and  its  immediate 
n^ghbourhood,  who  elected  John  Maule,  Esq.,  their  president,  and  Mr. 
James  Wood  of  Huntingdon,  secretary,  under  whose  care,  together  with 
the  cooperation  of  an  active  committee,  it  has  extended  itself  into  the  sur* 
rounding  counties,  and  has  now  upon  its  list  of  members  nearly  200  ladies 
and  gentiemen.  There  are  two  annual  shows :  one  in  the  spring,  for  auri- 
culas, polvanthuses,  hyactntfas^  cucumbers,  Ac. ;  and  the  other  in  July,  the 
objects  or  which  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  report.  The  Society  is  open 
to  members  for  competition,  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  regula- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  the  treasurer,  Mr.  James  Wood,  or  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Robert  Fox,  on  application,  post-paid.  Mr.  Maule  having  rested 
the  presidency,  that  office  is  now  filled  by  Lord  Stiathaven.  The  Eighth 
Anniversary  was  celebrated  with  increased  splendour  at  the  Assembly-roomi 
Huntingdon,  on  Wednesday,  July  29.  1 829. 

Flowers,  Carnations  (extnipbest  flower),  Gregory's  King  Alfred,  Purple 
Bizafid,  Mr.  John  Franklin,  jun.  Bizards.  Scarlet:  1.  Yeomanson's  Metro* 
pelitan,  Mr.  Rave ;  2.  SmaUey's  Foxhunter,  Mr.  Franklin,  jun. ;  3w  Wood's 
President,  Mr.  Fordham.  Purple :  1.  Gregory's  King  Alfred,  Mr.  Franklin, 
jun.;  2.  Gregory's  lUng  Alfred,  Mr.  Todd;  5.  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Mr. 
Reed.  Flakes.  Scarlet :  1.  Wood's  Lord  Strathaven  Seedling,  Mr.  James 
Wood ;  2.  Pearson's  Madam  Mara,  B.  Howson,  jun. ;  3.  Tomlinson's  Dufce 
of  RuUand,  Mr.  Reed.  Purple :  1.  Tamer's  Princess,  Mr.  Furze ;  2.  Tur- 
ner's Princess,  Mr.  Franklin,  jun.;  3.  Kenney's  Excellent,  Mr.  Deariove. 
Rose :  1.  Fletcher's  Duchess  ofDevonshire,  Mr.  Furze ;  2.  Wood's  Lady  De 
La  Warr  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Wood ;  3.  Fletdier's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr* 
Franklin,  jun.  ^edlinss :  1 .  Wood's  Lord  Strathaven,  Mr.  James  Wood ; 
2.  Howson's  Beauty  of  Huntingdon,  Mr.  E.  Howson  Jun.  Picotees  (extn-best 
flower) :  Rose,  Purchas's  Grants  Mr.  Fordham.    l\irple :  l.  Humn*s  Miti 
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Willoughby,  Mr.  Franklin,  jun.  •  3.  Wood's  Lady  Strathaven  Seedling,  Mr. 
James  Wood;  7.  Russell's  Lady  Bagot,  Mr.  Reed.  Red :  1.  Wood's  Tri- 
umphant, Mr.  Franklin,  jun. ;  2.  Wood's  Triumphant,  Mr.  Raye;  3.  Wood's 
Triumphant,  Mr.  Furze.  Rose :  I.  Purchas's  Granta,  Mr.Fordham ;  2. Corn- 
field's Lady  Miller,  Mr.  E.Litchfield ;  3.  Jeeves' Lady  Arabella,  Mr.  Franklin, 
jun.  Yellow  :  ].  Hird's  Miss  Harriot,  Mr.  Reed;  2.  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
Mr.  James  Wood ;  5.  Hyland  Xenobia,  M#.  E.  Litchfield.  Seedlings : 
I.Wood's  Lady  Strathaven,  Mr.  James  Wood;  2.  DdUey's  Goliah,  Mr. 
Dalley.  —  Fruit.  Gooseberries.  Heaviest,  Farr's  Roaring  Lion  CRed),2  idwts. 
7grs.,  Mr.  Hyland.  Red  :  I.  Farr's  Roaring  Lion,  21  dwts.  7grs.,  Mr. 
Hyland;  2.  Farr's  Roaring  Lion,  21  dwts.  1  gr.,  Mr.  Furze;  3.  Farr's 
Roaring  Lion,  20  dwts.  17grs.,  Mr.  James  Wood ;  4.  Farr's  Roaring  Lion» 
SO  dwts.  11  grs.,  and  5.  Hoopley's  Jubilee,  SO  dwts.  5grs.,  Mr.  Hyland. 
Yellow :  1.  Hardcastle's Royal  Gunner,  1 7 dwts.  8  grs.,  Mr.  Hyland ;  2.  Pro- 
phet's Rock  wood,  17  dwts.  8  grs.,  Mr.  James  Wood ;  3.  Seedling,  \g  dwts. 
2 grs.,  Mr.  Hyland;  4.  Andrew  s  Nelson's  Wave,  15 dwts.  5  grs.,  Mr.  Bleet; 
5.  Andrew's  Nelson's  Wave,  14  dwts.  12  grs.,  Mr.  Dalley.  Ureens  :  1.  Ing- 
ham's Green  Ocean,  17  dwts.  3  grs.,  Mr.  Bleet;  2.  Moore's  Troubler, 
15  dwts.  20  grs.,  Mr.  James  WoocT;  3.  Ingham's  Green  Ocean,  15  dwts. 
11  grs.,  Mr.  Hyland;  4.  Moore's  Troubler,  14  dwts.  6  grs.,  Mr.  Dalley. 
White  :  1.  Hyland's  Earl  of  Sandwich,  20  dwts.  4  grs.,  S.  Hyland's  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  19  dwts.  14  grs.,  3.  Hyland's  Earl  of  Sandwich,  19  dwts.  6  grs., 
and  4.  Cook's  White  Eagle,  17  dwts.  13  grs.,  Mr.  Hyland  ;  5.  Bratherton's 
Wistaston  Lass,  16  dwts.  17  grs.,  Mr.  Franklin, jun.  Seedling,  Hyland's  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  20  dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  Hylands.  Best  dish  for  flavour :  1.  Cham- 
paignc,  Mr. Hyland;  2.  Champagne!  Mr. Franklin,  jun.;  3.  Champagne, Mr. 
E.Lichfield;  4.  Champagne,  Mr. Dull;  5.  Champagne, Mr. Slight.  Currants. 
White :  l.  New  White  Grape,  16  bunches  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Hyland ;  2.  New 
White  Grape,  17bun.tolb.  Mr.Fordham;  3.  White  Dutch,  20 bun.  to  lb., 
Mr.  Bleet.  Red:  1.  New  Red  Grape,  17 bun.  to  lb.,  Mr.  Hyland;  2.  Red 
Dutch,  86  bun.  to  lb.,  Mr.  Boucher;  3.  Red  Dutch,  28  bun.  to  lb.,  Mr.  Dal- 
ley. Cherries.  For  flavour :  1.  Turkey  Bigarrcau,  49  to  lb.,  Mr.  E.  Litch- 
field ;  2.  May  Duke,  49  to  lb.,  Mr.  Dallejr ;  3.  May  Duke,  51  to  lb.,  Mr. 
Boucher;  4.  May  Duke,  57  to  lb.,  Mr.  Slight ;  5.  Turkey  Bigarreau,  58  to 
lb.,  Mr.  Fordham.  Peaches.  Di&h  of  six  :  1.  and  2.  French  Mignonne,  Mr. 
Frazer.  Grapes.  For  flavour  (fruited in  a  pot):  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
2.  Royal  Muscadine,  Mr.  Boucher.  Pines :  1 .  and  2.  New  Queen,  Mr.  Dall. 

Cambribceshibe. 

Cambridge  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  held  their  July  Show  on 
July  24.  The  arrangement  of  the  Show  was  very  judicious,  and  the  cottp 
(Pteii  imposing.  The  Rev.  R.  Lascelles  took  the  chair  at  half-past  two  pre- 
cisely, and  announced  the  following  adjudication  of  prizes :  — 

Flowert,  Carnations.  Five  best:  1.  Wilde's  Perfection,  Rainbow, 
Timm's  Lord  Byron,  Yate's  Supreme,  Potter's  Lord  Belmont,  Mr.  John 
Bailey;  S.Wilde's  Perfection,  Madame  Mara,  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Princess  Charlotte,  Gregory's  King  Alfred,  Mr.  Twitchett.  Three  best  of 
difierent  sorts :  1  •  Pearson's  Madame  Mara,  Yeomanson's  George  the 
Fourth,  Mason's  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  John  Sharp ;  2.  Turner's  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  Wilde's  Perfection,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  Mr.  Robt.  Nut- 
ter. Best,  Wilde's  Perfection,  Mr.  John  Sharp.  Seedling :  1.  Mr.  Grimson ; 
s.  Haylock's  Curator,  Mr.  Hay  lock.  Picotees.  Six  best:  1.  Purchas's 
Granta,  Matilda,  Beauty,  and  Eliza,  Martin's  Linnsus,  Chilwell  Beauty, 
Mr.  Purchas ;  2.  Buntou's  Miss  Neville,  MuCton's  Will  Stukely,  Cornfield's 
Lady  Miller,  Wood's  Countess  of  Sandwich,  Martin's  Linnxus,  Howlett's 
Paragraph,  Mr.  Rickard.  Three  best  bloom :  1.  Biggleswade  Beauty,  Cleo- 

Satra,  Miss  Neville,  Mr.  Dobson;  2.  Wood's  Countess  of  Sandwich,  Miss 
feville.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Sharp.    Best,  Miss  Neville,  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne. 
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Seedling:  i.  Rev.  R.  Lascelles;  2.  Mr.  Dobson.  Hollyhocks :  three  best, 
Mr. Brewer;  best,  Mr.  Catling.  Balsam,  Mr.  Searle.  Cockscomb:  I.Mr. 
Thomas  Ready ;  2.  Mr.  Lestourgeon.  Georginas.  Best  six :  1 .  Kulgida 
nkna,  imperidsa,  French  Lilac,  Princess  Augusta,  Imperial  Purple,  Perf4§cta, 
Mr.  Wiclnall ;  2.  Coronation,  Sans  Rival,  Phoenix,  Sangulnea,  Gloriosa, 
Marshall's  Purple,  Mr.  Gimson.  Best  three,  Colville's  Perfi^cta,  Theodore, 
Coronation, Mr. Searle.  Best,  Donna  Maria, Mr. Widnall. — FruU,  Melons: 

1.  Royal  Windsor  (Scarlet  Flesh),  Mr.  Catling,  prown  at  Dr.  Haviland's; 

2.  Cantal oiip,  Mr.  Palm er  of  Ely.  Apricots,  Mascuhne,  John  Hemington,  Esq. 
Cherries.  Duke :  1.  55  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Challis ;  2.  56  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Lord  De  La  Warr's  gardener.  Heart,  51  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Fordham,  gardener 
to  T.  Quintin,  Esq.  Raspberries :  white,  Mr.  Challis ;  red,  Mr.  Dall. 
Gooseberries:  red  (Roaring  Lion  and  Rough  Robin,  14  to  the  Ib.^  Mr. 
Gimson ;  white  (Cheshire  Lass,  20  to  the  lb.),  Mr.  Gimson  ;  green 
(Green  Ocean,  20  to  the  lb.),  Mr.  Challis ;  yellow  (Nelson's  Waves,  19  to 
the  lb.),  Mr.  Gimson.  For  flavour:  I.Champagne,  Col.  Pemberton;  2.i 
Warrington,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Ely.  Heaviest  (Rough  Robin,  X  oz.  1  dwt.  I 
gr.),  Mr.  Gimson.  Currants.  White :  1.19  bunches  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Pal« 
mer  of  Ely;  2.  19  bunches  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Fordham  of  Hatley.  Red:  32 
bunches  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Patrick  Beales. — Culinary  Vegetablet,  Lettuces, 
best  three  Paris  Coss,  Mr.  Widnall. 

Treasurer's  Prize,    Bouquet,  Mr.  Gimson. 

Cotiager^s  Prizes,  Gooseberries,  Joseph  Beales,  Cherryhinton.  Currants, 
James  Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage,  Harston.  Cucumber,  Henry  Hunt,  Dux- 
ford.  Carnation,  John  Munns,  Barnwell.  Balsam  and  Hollyhock,  Joseph 
Beales,  Cherryhinton. 

Extra-Prizes,  Bigarreau  Cherries,  Mr.  John  Eaton,  Cambridge.  Cot- 
tager's Bouquet,  Joseph  Beales,  Cherryhinton.  Cottager's  Cabbage,  Ro- 
bert Freeman,  Abington.  Wilmot's  Superb  Strawberries,  Mr.  Wilson,  Lord 
De  La  Warr's  ^dener.  Turnips,  Maltese,  Mr.  Denson,  Waterbeach» 
Kitchen  Apples,  Rentish  Pippin  and  Norfolk  Beffin,  Col.  Pemberton.  Dou- 
ble Sweetwilliam,  seedling,  Mr.  Brown,  Fordham.  White  Spanish  Onions, 
Mr.  Lestoui^eon.  Table  Pears,  Citron  des  Cannes,  Mr.  Searle.  French 
Marigolds,  Mr.  Dall.  Fuchsia,  Mr.  Palmer  of  Ely.  Double  Scarlet  Zr^ch- 
nis,  Mr.  John  Bailey.  Hydringea,  Mr.  Haylock.  Candj^uft,  /beris  umbel- 
Iktus,  C.  Pemberton,  Esq. 

The  Committee  then  proposed  prizes  for  cottagers,  at  the  next  Show, 
for  apples,  pears,  plums,  onions,  parsneps,  three  china  astei;^  and  georgina. 
(CanUfridge  Chronicle,  July  31.) 

Suffolk. 

Bury  HorticuUural  Society,  —  At  the  Meeting  of  this  Society  on  July  28. 
the  show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  excellent :  amongst  the  most 
note^worthy  were  Ei^comis  striata,  Thunb^rgia  alkta,  and  Cr£sula  coccf- 
nea,  by  Mr.  Hodson ;  georginas,  carnations,  melons  (including  some  very 
fine  ones,  not  offered  for  the  prize,  b^  J.  Phillips,  Esq.^  lettuces,  and  onions 
of  immense  size,  &c.  Several  specimens  arrived  too  late  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judges.  The  two  prizes  of  one  guinea  each  for  cottase  gardens 
gave  great  satisfaction,  and,  we  trust,  will  1^  of  the  most  beneficial  tendency. 
The  following  was  the  award :  *- 

Howers.  Carnations :  Bizards,  six  sorts,  Mr.  Barrett ;  Flakes,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett; Picotees,  Mr.  Lord.  Best  Bouquet,  Mr.  Hammond. — Fruit,  Melon, 
Gros  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Lines.  Apricots,  R.  Petti  ward,  Esq.  Cherries,  Elton, 
Mr.  Barrett.  Raspberries,  red,  Mr.  Stacey.  Gooseberries.  Heaviest :  red, 
Mr.  Brett;  white^  Mr.  S.Nunn;  green  and  yellow,  Mr.  Levett.  For  fla- 
vour, Mr.  Musk.  Currants,  white,  22  to  the  lb.,  Mr.  Levett;  red,  R.  Petti- 
ward,  Esq. ;  black,  Rev.  W.  Basset.  —  Culinary  Vegetables,  Lettuces^  Mr. 
Francis  Clark,  jun.  Onions,  Mr,  Pierson. 
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€bti4Mgen^  Pmet.  Fruit,  Rickwood,  Tlmwofth.  V«getableB»  Jemiyny 
Tini^irtorth.  Best  managed  cottage-gardeni :  Jermyn,  TimwQrdi ;  and  Spfok, 
HengTBTe.    {Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  July  22.) 

BSBUHIBJB. 

Wmdtor  Horticuihtrtd  Society.  —At  the  Meeting  of  July  28.,  {Nntes  were 
awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen :  — 

CamaHont.  1.  Mr.  GoiSd,  Windsor ;  2.  Mr.  Willmar,  Sunbury ;  5.  Mr. 
WillaMrJun.,Sunbury;  4.  Mr.  Bates,  Oxford;  5. Mr. Beedon, Uillingdon ^ 
6.  Mr.  Smith,  London.  —  Mehru.  (50  shown) :  1.  Mr.  Ingram,  Frogmoi^ ; 
2.  Mr.  Austin,  Bumham :  3.  Mr.  Insram,  Frogmore ;  4.  Mr.  Anderson,  Dit- 
ton;  5.  Mr.  Inmm,  Frogmore;  6.  Mr.  Anderson,  Ditton ;  7.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Harefield ;  8.  jrar.  Cooper,  Bray.  —  Gooseberries,  1 .  Mr.  Brown,  Hammer* 
smith ;  2.  Mr. Qould,  Windsor ;  3.  Mr. Turner,  Eton;  4.  Mr* Stevens,  HaP9^ 
field ;  5.  Mr.  Bowyer,  Bray.  —  Some  fine  peaches  and  grapes  were  eaM- 
btted,  but  these  fruits  not  biung  entered  for  a  prize,  none  was  awarded. 

Mtscelianeous  CKwf.— -Four  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Ingram  for 
georginas,  Oktus  mefjotimmti,  hollyhocks,  and  a  Use  hydrangea.-->f.  P,B, 
July  24.  1829. 

GLooesvntaiHiaB. 

The  Bristol  Horticultwral  Society.^ The  Second  Exhibition  of  this  So- 
dety  was  held  on  August  4ywhicli  abundantly  realised  the  warmest  hopes 
that  the  friends  of  that  insahi(ioa  had  conceived.  The  suite  of  Assembly 
Rooms  were  opened  on  this  ntfmmms;  the  front  and  central  rooms  were, 
fully  ofcupW  oy  a  magnificent  display  of  omamentat  plants  and  flowers, 
tastefiiliy  arranged  on  an  elevated  platiorm,  in  the  centre  of  the  front  room, 
asid  on  tables  eztendins  completely  round  that  apartment,  and  in  two  pyra- 
■idal  groups  in  the  miadle  room. 

Amongst  others,  for  which  no  prizes  were  awarded,  were  conspicuous— 
a  very  fine  lemon  tree,  beloneinff  to  Mr.  Hurie ;  a  beautifel  Hydrangea  her- 
ti6nsis,  sent  by  Miss  Shepherd  of  Compton ;  a  fine  plant  of  Titeca  nlamen* 
td«a,  in  full  bloom,  belonging  to  Mr.  Maule;  a  Mauiindya  Barclaydfui,  |)n>- 
mising  soon  to  blossom,  belonging  to  A.  Hiihouse,  Esq.,  accompanied  witk 
an  engraving  of  the  flower ;  a  ine  Theophrista  longif6lia,  a  C^cas  revo- 
likta,  and  a  verv  large  Coifea  arabica,  nearly  10  fr.  hiffh,  belonging;  to  the  Aer» 
Mr.  Pring  of  Hambrook ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Miksa  paradislaca,  and  a 
laige  scarlet  seedling  geranium  belonging  to  Colonel  Grseme*  We  silse 
observed,  belonging  to  Mrs.  March  Phillips,  a  C^cas  revolto,  a  Ph^B^aix 
dactvlifera,  two  beautiful  plants  of  Hydr&ngea  hort^nsis,  and  some  flowera 
of  the  large  A^ve  americana,  now  blooming,  which  is  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dunn,  her  gardener,  at  Brisnng- 
ton ;  a  very  vigorous  youn^  Cl^thra  arborea,  in  full  bloom,  the  owner  of 
whidi  we  could  not  ascertam ;  some  fine  myrtles ;  a  Y^a  acuminkta,  and 
several  others,  belonging  to  Gabriel  Goldney,  Esq. ;  a  beautiful  plant  of 
Thnnb^igja  alkta,  in  full  bloom,  belonging  to  John  Scandrett  Hartford,  Esq. 
of  Blaize  Castle ;  a  handsome  C^ctns  Opuntia  in  blossom,  from  Mrs.  Acland 
of  Clifton ;  a  beautiful  plant  of  Lobelia  £rlnus,  sent  by  Mrs.  John  Hurle  of 
Brislington ;  superb  flowers  of  Bigndnta  radicans  miijor,  and  magnificent 
blossoms  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  from  Miss  Bright  of  Ham  Green.  Mr. 
J.  Young  of  Taunton  exhibited  a  box  containing  a  number  of  beautiful 
georginas ;  two  in  particular,  which  be  has  named  corymbdsa  and  glob^sa, 
excited  marked  attention;  a  large  pale  yellow  one,  and  a  deep  purple, 
also  called  forth  much  admiration.  We  noticed  some  beautifiil  geomnaa 
fitmi  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster;  also  plants  of  Ro^lla  ciliMa,  Matfi* 
c^a  grandiflora,  and  many  others ;  and  fine  trees  of  the  HawtfaomdeB 
ap{de  and  Keswick  codlui,  loaded  with  fruit,  belonging  to  Mr.Maole. 
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Mr.  Mifler,  the  hoDonuy  secretaryy  oootributed  ta  the  ornaments  of  the 
day  a  beautiful  Amaryilu,  believed  revo]ikta»  .Erica  Ewerdna  pfldea,  E,  Sa- 
viledna,  £7.  ampull^cea,  E.  BandonidiNi,  .E.julikna,  E,  cerinthoMes,  several 
fine  pelai^goniums,  a  beautiful  plant  of  Swainsonia  galegifdlia  in  blossom, 
Glonnta  caul&cens,  plants  of  Crdssula  cocdnea,  C.  falcata,  and  C.  odora- 
tissinia,  F6ch8ta  c6Bica  (a  rare  species),  a  majgnificent  plant  of  Binksia  roar- 
o^ens,  Cuss6nta  spickta,  Drydndra  longtfdlia,  and  some  -fine  ^>ecimens  of 
the  new  annual  and  herbaceous  plants,  ColI6mia  graodifldra,  BrowMUa 
elkta,  Cl&rkia  pulch^lla,  Russian  stocks,  Cle6me  r6sea,  Xupinus  mut&biiis, 
Spig^ia  marilandica,  2>elphlnium  chin^nse,  a  new  Zr^thrum  from  America, 
Camp4nula  pyramidilis,  var.  lactifldra,  and  var.  versicolor,  and  several  fine 
plants  of  Pnl6x,  viz.  P.  Wheel^n,  P.  corymbdsa,  and  P.  pyramidklis ;  a 
superb  collection  of  about  fifty  varieties  of  georgiiias  in  two  boxes,  and  a 
box  containing  about  the  tike  number  of  carnations  and  picotees  of  distin- 
guished beauty,  together  with  many  exotic  and  other  smrubs,  and  a  profile 
sion  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  tastefully  dbposed  in  ornamenting  the 
rooms. 

In  the  third  room  were  exhibited  the  (ruits  and  vegetables,  amount 
which,  besides  the  articles  which  obtained  the  prizes,  were  some  fine  cherries, 
sent  by  Col.  Houlton  and  Mr.  Ricketts  ;  and  among  the  v(^tables  were 
fine  specimens  of  poirfe  k  carde,  sent  by  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Compton.  A 
specimen  of  Cobbett's  Indian  corn  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rankin ;  and  some  fine 
orumhead  cabbages  not  belonging  to  a  subscnber. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  were  only  two  competitors  in  the  class  of 
cottagers'  prizes;  but  on  future  occasions  the  donations  of  these  wiUhmly 
be  made  more  extensively  known,  and  the  con^petition  increase,  so  tnat 
the  subscribers  may  attain  their  much  wished  for  object,  of  making  thb  in- 
stitution not  less  subservient  to  the  increase  of  comforts  to  the  a^ncultoral 
labourer,  and  of  plenty  to  the  markets,  than  it  is  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich,  and  the  gratification  of  a  taste  for  the  most  elegant  productions  of 
nature. 

The  judges  chosen  by  the  Committee  were,  J.  Lh  Knapp^  and  S.  Horsfey, 
Esqrs.,  the  Rev.  W.  Phelps^  Mr.  Fedden,  and  Mr.  Rootsey.  The  prixes 
were  awarded  as  follows :  ^- 

PlanU.  Green-house  :  Fdichsto  gr4cili8,  Miss  Bayly ;  OotylMon  ortMca* 
Ikta,  Christopher  George,  Esq.  Hardy :  Yiicca  filaroentdsa.  Col.  GrsBne  ; 
Potentflla  fbrmosa,  Mr.  Lee. — Flowers,  Carnations :  Scarlet  Bizards,  Mr, 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Jacques;  Scarlet  Flakes,  Mr.  Taylor  ^  Purple  Flakes,  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Jacques ;  Crimson  Bizards,  Mr.  Jacques  and  Mr.  lSiylor.| 
Rose  Flakes,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Maule;  Pink  and  Purple  Bizards,  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Maule ;  Seedline  Carnations,  Mr.  Jacoues  and  Mr.  Taylor  f 
Purple  Picotees,  Mr.  Maule  and  Mr.  Jacques;  Red  Picotees,  Mr.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Jacques;  Yellow  Picotees,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Maynard.   Geor- 

S'nas :  Dark  Purple,  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Colonel  Houlton ;  Double  Scarlet^ 
[r.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Maule ;  Double  Light,  Mr.  Maule.  Double  Balsams; 
Mr.  Maule  and  Mr.  Vamey.  Cockscombs :  John  Wame,  Esq.  and  Mrs. 
Cartwright.  Hollyhocks:  Richard  Oakley,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Lee.  —  .FViii^ 
Pine-apples:  Prize  Queen,  W.  P.  Jillard,  Esq.;  St.  Vincent,  Mr.  Varaor. 
White  Providence,  Mr.  Maule.  Grapes :  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  C.  H, 
Jessop;  White  Muscat,  W.  P.  Jillard,  Esq.  Melons :  Netted  Cantakvp^ 
J.  W.  Ricketts,  Esq. ;  Black  Rock,  Miss  Bright.  Peaches,  Mrs.  Match 
Phillips  and  John  Hurie,  Esq.  Nectarines,  Mrs.  March  Phillips  and 
Philip  Protheroe,  Esq.  Apricots,  Breda,  Mrs.  Lydia  Gr^ory.  Cher- 
ries, Morello,  Miss  Bayly  and  J.  N.  Franklyn,  Esq.  I^y  Apples  i 
Kerry  Pippin,  D.  Staunton,  Esq. ;  Keswick  Codlin,  J.  W.  Ri^etts,  Esq. 
Eariy  Pears,  Citron  des  Cannes,  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Lee.  Ra^>berrMB| 
Red  Antwerps,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hall.    Currants,   Red  Dutch,  P.  Proth«roe» 
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Esq.,  aed  Mr.  S.  Warring;  White  Dutch,  Mrs.Sheriffe  and  Mrs.  John 
Hurle ;  Black,  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esq.  Gooseberries :  Red  Roaring  Lion, 
Mr.  Cartwright ;  Crown  Bob,  Henry  Brooke,  Esq.;  Green  Angler,  Mr. 
Cartwright ;  Ocean,  D.  Stanton,  Esq. ;  Yellow  Rockwood,  Mr.  Cartwright. 
—  (hdmary  VesetabUt,  Kidneybeans,  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  John  Hurie. 
Celery,  White  Solid,  Mr.  Lee.  Cauliflower,  Mr.  Lee.  Cucumbers,  Mr. 
Jessop  and  W.  P.  Taunton,  Esa.  Peas,  Rev.  Dr.  Sweete  and  Mrs.  John 
Hurie.  Potatoes,  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  Mrs.  L.  Gr^ory  and  Miss  Bayly. 
Carrots,  Mr.  Maynard  and  D.  Stanton,  Esq.  Artichokes,  Richard  Oakley, 
Esq.  Cabbases,  Battersea  and  Emperor,  Mr.  Lee.  Turnips,  Mrs.  John 
Hurle  and  Air.  Lee.  Vegetable  Marrow,  J.  N.  Franklyn,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Maule. 

Exlra-Prhei.  Keswick  Codlin,  Mr.  Maule.  Cantaloup  Melon,  Mrs. 
John  Cave.  Citrus  m^ca  tuberdsa,  and  Citord'Olor  JVfelon,  Miss  Bright. 
Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Sweet  Water  Grapes,  Mrs.  Harford. 

CoUaser^  Prizes.  Large  Cabbage,  Elizabeth  Martin,  Ashton.  Codlin 
Apple,  J.  Bullock,  Tockington.    {Brittol  Gazette,  August  13.) 

WoftCESTSaSHIRE. 

Fate  of  Evetham  Horticultural  Sodefy,  —  The  Third  Meeting  of  this 
Socie^  K>r  the  present  year,  was  held  at  Evesham,  on  the  18th  inst,  when 
the  following  prizes  were  awarded :  — 

Plantt.  Stove  or  Green-house;  1.  Mr.  Hartland;  2.  Mr.  Procter;  j. 
Mr.  Hartland.  Hardy  Annuals :  l.  Rev.  G.  Shute;  S.  Mr.  Mayfield. — 
Ftowert,  Ranunculuses.  Class  1 :  1.  Rev.  Mr.  Gretton ;  2.  Mr.  Smith. 
Class  2:  1.  Mr.  Mayfield;  2.  Mr.  Smith.  Class  J:  l.  and  2.  Mr.  Smith. 
Class  4 :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Mayfield.  Class  5:1.  Mr.  Smith;  2.  Mrs.  Ej'ston. 
Class  6  :  1.  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Mr.  Mayfield.  Class  7  :  1.  Mrs.  Eyston ;  2. 
Mr.  Mayfield.  Class  8:  1.  Mr.Gratton;  2.  Mr.  Hunt.  Pinks.  Purple- 
laced  :  1.  Mr.  Valencourt ;  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Racster ;  3.  Mr.  Jessop.  ^Red- 
laced ;  i.  Mr.  Hunt;  2.  Mr.  Valencourt ;  3.  Mr.  Smith.  Stars :  l.  and 
2.  Mr.  Valencourt;  3.  Seedline,  Mr.  Mayfield.  Roses:  1.  Mr. Racster;  2. 
Mrs.  Eyston;  3.  Edward  Ru<^,  Esq.;  4.  Mr. Valencourt ;  5.  Mr.  Hunt; 
6.  Mr.  Racster;  7.  Mr.  Hunt;  8.  Mr.  Racster.  —  Fruit.  Strawberries, 
Heaviest:  X.  Black  Taunton,  and  2.  Keen*s  Seedling,  Mr.  Huut.  Best 
flavoured:  1.  Mrs.  Eyston;  2.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Charles.  Cherries, 
Mr.  Goodall.  —  CuUnarv  Vegetableg,    Garden  Beans,  Mr.  A.  New. 

After  the  prizes  had  been  announced,  and  exhibited  to  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  the  members  and  visitors,  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
silver  medal,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Greor^  Fulton,  gardener  to 
Lord  Northwick,  of  Northwick  Park,  Worcestershire,  for  his  general  pro- 
ductions in  horticulture,  of  superior  excellence  and  flavour,  and  for  his 
communications  read  to  the  Society,  was  presented  to  him  by  the  presi- 
dent, E.  Rudge,  Esq.,  with  the  following  address :  — 

**  In  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  Fulton,  this  medal,  as  the  merited  reward  of 
your  labours,  I  congratulate  vou  on  being  the  first  member  of  this  Society 
on  whom  this  honour  is  conferred ;  the  presentation  of  a  medal  to  its  mem- 
bers is  the  highest  mark  of  distinction  wnich  any  learned  society  has  in  its 
power  to  confer,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  for  having  placed  annually  one  of  theirs  at 
our  disposal.  Tnere  is  no  doubt  but  you  will  fuiiy  appreciate  its  value,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  stimulus  to  your  future  exertions  in  toe  cause  of  horticul- 
tural science.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you,  in  the  name  of  this 
Society,  for  the  various  floral  and  horticultural  specimens  which  you  have 
exhibited  to  the  Society  at  its  Meetings,  and  to  express  a  hope  for  their 
continuance,  as  well  as  for  any  future  communications  on  such  new  or  im- 
proved modes  of  culture,  as  you  may  find,  by  experience,  have  proved  suo- 
cessful.*'    (IVorcester  Herald,  July  4.)      '    ^    ^ 
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HlREFORDSRI&B. 

Hereford  Horticultural  Society.  — The.  Fourth  Show  of  this  Society,  for 
the  present  year,  took  place  on  July  27.>  and  although  the  late  ungenial  wea- 
ther gave  little  promise  of  the  usual  excellence  displayed  at  this  exhibition, 
we  were  f^reeably  surprised  by  a  rich  assemblage  or  choice  varieties  of  stove 
and  green-house  plants  (many  of  them  from  the  gardens  of  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell, 
Bart.  M.P.  and  C.  G.  Cooke,  Es(j.),georginas,  picotees,  carnations,  balsams, 
&c.  &c.  The  grand  stand  was  richly  decorated  with  choice  plants,  and  the 
small  one  in  the  centre  of  the  room  presented  a  beautiful  variety  of  Flora'a 
choicest  favourites ;  most  of  the  georsinas  were  remarkable  for  luxuriance 
of  growth  and  richness  of  colour,  and,  with  the  picotees,  were  deservedly 
admired.  The  stage  for  fruits  and  vegetables  was  crowded  with  the  finest 
melons,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  goose- 
berries in  great  variety  and  of  extraordinary  size,  raspberries,  and  currants, 
and  remarkably  large  carrots,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  and  onions,  and  affi>rded 
additional  proof  that  the  horticultural  productions  of  this  county  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  lemon  tree  on  the 
grand  stand  contained  fruit  by  far  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen  growing  in 
this  country;  and  amongst  the  vegetables  there  was  a  new  esculent  m* 
ported  from  Hungary,  and  called  kohl  rabi.  The  introduction  of  new  yb^^ 
rieties  of  vegetables  forms  one  of  the  advantages  of  these  societies,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  encourage  them  by  a  specific  reward.  The  following  was 
the  award  of  prizes :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  Pancratium  mexic^num,  C.G.  Cooke, 
Esq. ;  2.  Hoya  carndsa.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  5.  ^^ol^num  meldngena,  C.  G. 
Cooke, Esq  Hardy:  l.Potentillaform6sa,Mr.Godsall;  2.Cheldnebarbkta, 
Mrs.  Canon  Morgan.  —  Flowers.  Carnatious.  Scarlet  Bizards :  1 .  Yeoman- 
son's  Triumphant,  Col.  Money;  2.  Hale's  Defiance,  and  3.,  Mrs.W.  Pateshall. 
Scariet  Flakes :  l.  Strong's  Sir  S.  Romilly,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ;  2.  Hayley'g 
Marquess  Cornwallis,  Col.  Money ;  3.  Walker's  Ruby,  Mr.  Godsall.  Rose 
Flakes :  l.  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Godsall ;  2.  Davey's  Lady 
Shannon,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.;  ,7.  Col.  Money.  Crimson  Bizards :  1.  Wild^ 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Mrs  W.  Pateshall ;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Cranston.  Purple 
Flake :  1 .  Strong's  Emperor,  and  1.  Smith's  Fair  Ellen,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall. 
Picotees.  Purple:  1 .  Mr.  Cary  Cocks ;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Godsall.  Red:  1. 
Mrs.  Gordon  ;  2.  Salamander,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ;  3.  Weldon's  Litchfield 
Hero,  W.  H.  Bellamy,  Esq.  Yellow :  1.  Prince  Maximilian,  Mr.  Godsall. 
Georginas.  Dark :  l.  Coronation,  Mrs.  Gordon;  2.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell;  3.  Cran- 
ston's Seedling,  Mr.  Cranston  ;  4.  Young's  Triumphant,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq* 
Light :  l.Ne  plus  ultra,  Mr.  Cranston;  2.  Grisette,  Mr. Godsall;  5.  Lady 
Hardinge,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Red:  1.  Festina,  Mr.  Cranston;  2.  Morn- 
ing Stor,  Mr.  Nott.  Balsams :  1.  Mr.  Lee ;  2.  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  Cock»» 
combs:  1.  and  2.  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  —  IVuit.  Gooseberries.  Red:  1. 
Bang-up,  Mr. Spencer;  2.  Red  Walnut,  Mr.  Godsall;  3.  Ironmonger,  Sir 
J.  G.  Cotterell.  Green :  1.  Green  Geean,  and  2.  Sirrell's  Green,  Mr. 
Spencer ;  5.  Wilmot's  Early,  Mr.  Godsall.  Yellow :  1.  Mr.  Godsall;  2. 
T.C.  Bridges,  Esq. ;  5.  Mr.  Godsall.  Grapes:  1.  and  2.  Sir  J.G.  Cotterell. 
Melons :  1 ,  Green-fleshed,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  2.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell.  Pluroa, 
Mrs.  Gordon.  Raspberries,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq*  Currants :  1 .  T.  C.  Bridges, 
Esq.;  2.  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Peaches,  Royal  George,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell. 
Nectarines,  Elruge,  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  —  Culinary  Vegetables.  Carrots, 
R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  New  esculent  vegetable  (kohl  rabi),  J.  S.  L.  Pateshall, 
Esq.     {Hereford  Journal,  July  29.) 

Ross  Horticultural  Society.  r~Tbe  Twenty-fourth  Public  Exhibition  of  this 
long  established  Society  took  {dace  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  the  wet  and  chilly  weather  of  the  previous  month,  the  grand  stand  sup- 
ported a  rich  and  harmonious  display  of  the  bouse  and  hardy  July  families, 
much  heightened  by  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  prize  fruits  at  its  base 
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At  the  back  of  the  lone  table,  the  twenty  prizes  in  green-house  and  hardy 
plants,  cockscombs,  and  balsams  were  placed,  and  the  front  was  covered 
with  upwards  of  two  hundred  plates  of  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries^ 
and  otner  fruits.  The  cockscombs  were  remarkably  fine,  many  of  the 
blooms  much  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  The  grower,  Mr.  Keynolds, 
has  been  long  known  as  first  rate  in  this  rich  flower.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  the  long  stage  was  covered  with  an  infinite  variety  of  named  double 
ffeorginas,  carnations,  and  picotees ;  this  mixed  assemblage  formed  a  most 
rascinatmg  sight,  and  we  never  witnessed  a  field  of  colour  so  rich,  mellow, 
and  sparkling.  We  understand  that  the  Ross  florists  will  in  future  exhibit 
their  georsinas  in  seven  classes,  which  alone  can  meet  the  merits  of  this 
most  delightful  production.  The  prizes  Tn  carnations,  picotees, and  geoiginas 
were  placed  on  a  separate  table,  and  the  florists  declared  that  they  had  never 
seen  staged  such  prime  blooms.    The  prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Green-nouse:  l.H6yacarndsa,and2.Eikcomis punctata,  J.Cooke, 
Esq. ;  J.  £uph6rbui  punicea,  4.  Gardenia  fl6rida,  and  5.  Gloxfnta  &lba,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wheeler.  Hardy :  1 .  Mon&rda  fdlgida,  and  2.  Camp&nula  pyramidklis, 
John  Cooke,  Esq. ;  5.Core6psis  lancc61ata,  Mrs.  Robertson ;  4.  CEnothbra 
linearis,  W.Gillman, Esq.;  5.Lysimkchiacapitlita, Mr. Reynolds. — Flowers, 
Carnations.  Scarlet  Bizards:  1.  Yeomanson'sTriumi)hant,  Col.  Money; 
9.  Da vey's  Sovereign,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Crump ;  4.  Howarth's 
Rifleman,  Col.  Money;  5. Prince  William  Henry,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Crimson 
Bizards :  1 .  Clarke's  Rainbow,  Mr.  Crump ;  2.  Bosted*s  Queen,  and  3.  Da- 
vey's  Duchess  of  Devon,  Col.  Money;  4.  Lord  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Crump;  5. 
Lyford's  Regent,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Scarlet  Flakes :  1.  Seedling,  Mrs.  West- 
faJins;  2.  Stainard's  Bntannia,  and  5.  Lacey's  Wellington,  Mr.  T.  Ed- 
wards ;  4.  Durett's  Lord  Hill,  and  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Crump.  Purple  Flakes. 
1.  Butt's  Lord  Rodney,  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Castle's  Mrs.  Barrington,  and  3 
Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Crump;  4.  Strong's  Esther,  Mr.  T.  Ed- 
wards; 5.  Fripp's  Jemima,  Col.  Money.  Rose  Flakes:  i.  Seedling,  J.  F. 
Willis,  Esq.;  2.  Mason's  Lady  Hamilton,  Mr.  Reynolds;  j.  and  4.  Seed- 
lings, Mrs.  Westfaling;  5.  Brown's  Eliza,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Picotees.  Pur- 
ple: 1.  Salamander,  and  2.  Marchioness  of  Ormond,  Mr.  T.  Edwards;  3. 
Martin's  Linnaeus,  Mrs.  Piatt;  4.  Davey's  Lady  Craven,  Mr.  Reynolds;  5. 
Cornfield's  Leopold,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler.  Red:  1.  Pearson's  Chilwall  Beauty, 
Mr.  T.  Edwarcls ;  2.  not  named,  Mr.  Crump ;  3.  Wonter  Van  Twiller,  and 

4.  Louis  Sixteenth,  J.  T.  Willis,  Esq. ;  S.  Lord  Effingham,  Mr.  T.  Edwards. 
Georginas.  Dark  Double :  U  Coronation,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  2.  Seedling,  H. 
Rosser,  Esa. ;  5.  Young's  Triumphant,  and  4.  Westland^s  Fimbrikta,  Mr. 
J.C.Wheeler;  5.  Superbissima,  T.  Rudge,  Esq.  Light  Double:  1.  Ro- 
nald's Superb,  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Footina,  and  5.  New  Lilac,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wheeler;  4.  Mont  Blanc,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  5.  Clifton  Yellow,  Mrs.  James 
Rudge.  Balsams :  i.  Mr.  Reynolds;  2.  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  j,  4,  and  5.  Mr. 
Reynolds.  Cockscombs :  1,  2,  J,  4,  and  5.  Mr.  Reynolds. — Fmit,  Gfoose- 
benies.  Red:  l.  Rough  Robin,  Mr.  J.C.Wheeler;  2.  Roaring  Lion,  T. 
Spencer,  Esq.;  3.  Crown  Bob,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  4.  Raspberry,  Mr.  J.  C 
Wheeler;  5.  Champaign,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Green :  1.  Green  Ocean,  T. 
Spencer,  Esq. ;  2.  Nelson's  Waves,  Mr.  Crump  ;  3.  Smiling  Beauty,  C. 
Biss,  Esq. ;  4.  Chissell's  Green,  Col.  Money ;  5.  Roueh  Green,  Miss  Har- 
vey, Yellow :  1.  Scorpion,  Mr.  Crump;  2.  Viper,  T.  Spencer,  Esq.;  3. 
Hornet,  Mrs.  Webb;  4.  Gunner,  Mrs.  Westfalmg;  5.  Small  and  Sweet, 
John  Cooke, Esq.    Grapes:    l.  New  Black  Hambui^h,  Mrs.  Westfaling; 

5.  Hambureh,  Col.  Monev ;  S.  Muscadine,  and  4.  Sweetwater,  Mrs.  West- 
faline;  5.  Red  Hambui^h,  John  Cooke,  Eso.  Melons :  1.  Silver  Rock, 
Mr.  Reynolds ;  2.  Amacan,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  Raspberries :  1.  R.  Compton, 
Esq. ;  2.  Col.  Money;  3.  Mrs.  Webb;  4.  Mrs. Westfaling :  5. Col. Money. 


Currants :  I .  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  2.  R.  Compton,  Esq. ;  5.  John  Cooke,  Esq. 
4.  Rev.  T.  Underwood ;  5.  Col.  Money.    (Hereford  Journal,  July  29.) 
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NOTTINGH  AMSBIRF. . 

Newark  Oooteherrv  Show,  ^-  The  Anniveriiary  Show  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  August  6.,  when  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  — 

Crooteberries,  Heaviest  of  all  colours.  Red :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  SI  dwts. 
17grs.,  William  Swift;  2.  Sir  John,  21  dwts.  1 6 grs., Edward  Rose;  3.  Roar- 
ing Lion,  20  dwts.  22  grs.,  Thomas  Gr^g;  4.  Huntsman,  19  dwts.  1  gr. 
William  Swift.     Yellow:    l.  Gunner,  1 8  dwts.  5  grs.,  and  2.  Sovereign, 

16  dwts.  5  grs.,  Thomas  Gregg;  3.  Rock  wood,  46  dwts.  2  grs.,  William 
Smrift.  Green :  1.  Favourite,  16  dwts.  16  grs.,  William  Swift ;  2.  Jolly  An- 
eler,  16 dwts.,  Thomas  Gregg;  3. Independent,  14  dwts..  Hers.,  William 
am^     WliiCe:    J.Eagle,  I9dwta.  16 grs.,  and  2.  Lady  of  the  Manor, 

17  dwts-.  19  grs.,  Thomas  Gr^g;  3.  Bonny  Lass,  13  dwts.  17  grs.  Least 
dumber  to  » lb. :  1.  Roaring  Lions,  16,  T.  Gregc ;  2.  Lions  and  Sir  Johns, 
18,  E.  Rose.  —  Currantt,  Fewest  bunches  to  alb. :  thirty-seven  bunches, 
Richard  Cawkwell, Newark ;  one  bunch,  having  twentv-one  berries,  weighed 
9  dwts.  15  grs. — Carnatkns.  1.  Scarlet  Bizard,  Lord  Eldon;  2.  Crimson 
Bizard,  Rainbow,  5.  Purple  Flake,  Commander,  4.  Pink  Flake,  Seedling,  and 
5.  Picotee,  Cleopatra,  G.  Bowfey,  Nottingham.    (Newark  Times,  Aug.  12.) 

Kirkgale  Gooteberry  Show,  —  The  Annual  Show  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  August  6.,  Mr.  Gilstrap  in  the  chair,  when  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows :  — 

Gooseherriet,  Heaviest  of  all  colours :  Red  Roaring  Lion,  20  dwt.  1  gr., 
Mr.  Chatwin,  Muskham.  Red :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  20  dwts.  1  er.  Mr.  Eggle- 
stone,  Newark;  2.  Regent,  18  dwts.  5 grs., Mr.  King,  Newark;  3.  Plough- 
boy,  16  dwts.  1 1  grs.,  and  4.  Huntsman's  Viper,  15  dwts.  16  grs.,  Mr.  Chat- 
win,  Muskham.  Green:  l.  Ocean,  17 dwts.  15 grs.,  and  2.  Favourite, 
16 dwts.,  Mr.  Egglestone,  Newark;  3.  Angler,  14 dwts.  4 grs.,  Mr.  Chat- 
win,  Muskham ;  4.  Independent,  13  dwts.  8  ers.,  Mr.  H.  Fletcher,  Muskham, 
White :  1 .  Rockwood,  1 6  dwts.  2 1  grs.,  Mr.  H.  Fletcher,  Muskham ;  2.  Eaele, 
16  dwts.  1 2  grs.,  Mr.  King,  Newark :  3.  Cottage  Girl,  14  dwts.  21  grs.,  Mr. 
Egglestone,  Newark;  4.  Viper,  14 dwts.  4  grs.,  Mr.  Chatwin,  Muskham; 
Yellow:  Royal  Gunner,  I4awts.  20 grs.  and  2. Governess,  14 dwts.  15gr., 
Mr.  H.  Fletcher,  Muskham ;  3.  Reformer,  15  dwts.  12  grs.,  Mr.  Egglestone,' 
Newark ;  4.  Bonny  Lass,  19  dwts.,  Mr.  King,  Newark.  Least  number  to  a 
lb.,  17,  Mr.  Egglestone,  Newark. — CamaHonM,  1.  Coxon's  George  the 
Fourth,  2.  Welb/s  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  3.  Fletcher's  Queen  Caro- 
line, Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  Newark.  Picotee :  Lee's  Robin  Hood,  Mr.  H. 
Fletcher,  Muskham.    (Newark  THmeSf  Aug.  12.) 

YORKSHIBE. 

Yorkshire  Hortictdiural  Society.  —  This  Society  held  its  July  Meeting 
on  July  1.,  in  the  Festival  Concert  Room,  whicn  was  arranged  as  usual. 
Four  tables  formed  a  square  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which  the  fruits, 
flowers,  and  plants  were  set  out ;  there  was  a  fifth  table  at  the  bottom  of 
the  square,  on  which  a  gigantic  bouquet  was  placed ;  and  a  sixth,  in  front 
of  the  gallery,  was  covered  with  cuhnary  vegetables.  Another  table  stood 
in  front  of  the  orchestra,  at  each  end  of  wnich  was  placed  a  specimen  of 
the  Oictus  spectosissima  in  flower ;  one  from  the  garden  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Markham,  and  the  other  from  that  of  N.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  of 
Heslington ;  with  several  bouquets  and  stove  plants ;  and  there  irere  two 
elegant  pyramids  of  flowers  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  sent  by 
S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq. ;  and  one  from  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Markham's.  Some 
fine  stove  plants,  in  pots,  were  placed  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  gallery. 

Amongst  the  plants  we  noticed  the  following,  sent  by  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Huu- 
gate.  Siove  Plants :  Mar&ntu  Mcolor ;  Phrfnium  tnolkceum  (a  very  rare 
and  beautiful  plant,  belonging  to  the  class  Mon^ndria'J ;  O&nna  limbita ; 
C^noa  coccinea ;  Gioxfnta  caul^ens  (a  new  and  beautinil  species);  Thun* 
b^igta  olkta ;  Clerod^ndrum  firkgrans ;  ilscl^piai  curass^vica  var.  &lba;  Cal^ 
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diuni  bicolor ;  Xylophylla  latifblia;  Pattifldra (new  hybrid);  Beg6nia  ai^gy- 
rostigma ;  and  the  rhcc'nix  dactyllfera,  a  fine  and  noble  plant.  Green-kouse 
Plants:  Passiflora  caeruleo-racenidsa;  Maurindya  Barclayano,  a  beautiful 
climbing  plant  from  Mexico,  quite  new,  not  yet  inserted,  we  believe,  in  any 
catalogue;  Hsm^nthuspuniceusandmultiflonis;  SemperviTum  tabulsf6rme^ 
Hiimefl  Regans ;  andiy thrum  alatum.  The  following  were  from  Messrs.  T. 
and  J.  Backhouse :  Eccremocarpus  sckber  (this  beautiful  climber  lately  intro- 
duced from  South  America,  with  its  fine  spikes  of  deep  orange-coloured  flowers 
and  rapid  growth,  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  our 
gardens);  Digitalis  minor;  dstus  venustus;  Veronica  taurica;  Primula 
8c6tica ;  and  Spigyia  maryl&ndica,  &c.  Mrs.  Archdeacon  Markhara,  Mrt. 
Pickard,  S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq.,  &c.,  also  sent  plants  to  ornament  the  room. 

In  the  fruit  department  there  were  forty-one  dishes  of  strawberries; 
twelve  dishes  of  grapes,  with  pines,  melons,  peaches,  nectarines,  cherries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  preserved  apples,  &c. 

The  culinary  vegetables  consisted  of  remarkably  fine  cabbages,  seven 
dishes  of  cauliflowers,  four  dishes  of  salads,  five  of  cucumbers,  three  of  po- 
tatoes, one  of  peas,  together  with  turnips,  onions,  &c. 

Amongst  the  flowers  were  a  large  basket  of  roses,  sent  by  Mrs.  Markham 
(in  which  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  moss-rose);  two  trays  of 
roses,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  containing  1^7  different  kinds ;  several  most 
beautiful  single  roses,  which  were  shown  for  prizes ;  as  well  as  some  choice 
specimens  ofthe  ranunculus,  pink,  and  georgina  tribes.   The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Rev.  Danson  R.  Currer,  and  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 
Plants.     Hardy  :    1.  Eccremocdrpus  scaber,  Henry  Baines;    2.  Spig^ia 
maryldndica,  Joshua  Brooks,  gardener  to  Mrs. Pickard,  Bootham.    Stove: 
1.  Cactus  speciosfssima,   Anthony  Smithers,  gardener  to  the  Very  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Markham ;  2.  Phr^nium  tnolkceum,  James  Hodgson,  gardener 
to  John  Smith,  Esq., of  Hungate.  Green-house:  Cotyledon  hemisph^ricura. 
Hen. Baines. — Flowers.  Ranunculus.  Dark:  1. CaflreRoyal, ands.Rosney, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  York ;  3,  Rosney,  Mr.  Alexander  Parker,  York.  Grw 
and  Olive:  1.  Bishop  von  Lima,  Mr.  A.  Parker;  S.Bou(^uet  Sanspareii, 
John  Raby,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  York ;  3.  Quintm,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson.    Yellow  and  White  Striped :  1.  Mifinonne,  John  Raby;  2.  Lanza 
Beauty,  Mr.  Daglish  of  Myton.    White  and  Yellow  Selfs:  1.  Model  of 
Perfection,  Mr.  T.  Wilson ;  2.  Model  of  Perfection,  John  Raby;  3.  Aigus, 
Mr.  Godfrey  Bean.    Red  Selfs :  1.  Conoueror  of  the  Indies,  and  2.  Char- 
lemagne, Mr.  Thomas  Wilson;  3.  John  Kabv.    Spotted :  1.  Tendresse,  8« 
Julius,  and  3.  Ma  ddlice,  Mr.  A.  Parker.     Yellow  and  Red  Striped:  1. 
Mignonne,  Mr.  T.  Wilson.      Purple-laced ;    1 .  and  2.  Cleopatra,  and  3. 
Bowes's  Leicester,  Mr.  T.  Wilson.    Red-laced :  1.  Bowes's  Claudius,  Mr. 
W.  Hardham ;  2.  Bowes's  Cardinal,  and  3.  Bowes's  Eclipse^  Mr.  T.  WilsoDg 
Plain  Pinks :  1.  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  T.  Wilson ;  2.  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  A. 
Parker ;  3.  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  T.  Wilson.     Georeinas.  Single :  1.  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Hindsall  of  Elmsall.     2.  Single  Striped,  John  Raby.    Double :  1 .  Luny, 
John  Raby;   2.  Camellidc^bra,   Thomas  Deuxberry.     Bouquets.  Hardy, 
H.  Baines.    Exotic :    1.  Thomas  Appleby ;  2.  H.  Baines ;  3.  Samuel  Cur- 
rie*    Best  Collection  of  Roses,  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  an  assortment  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  different  kinds.     Best  Roses:  I.Tuscany,  and 
2.  Tinwell  Moss,  George  Clarkson,  Walmgate.  —  Fruits,    Melon,  Eiiaa 
Hildyard,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Frankland.    Pines:   1.  William  Ash- 
ton,  gardener  to  B.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  of  Thomes  House ;  2.  Josq>h  Benson, 
sardener  to  Colonel  Croft  of  Stillington.    Grapes.    White:  1.  Muscat, 
James  Brown,  gardener  to  J.  Hebblethwaite,  Esq.,  Leeds ;  2.  Muscat,  Wil- 
liam Suttell ;  3.  Muscat,  William  Bunting,  gardener  to  John  Hutton,  Esq.^ 
of  Sobergate.    Black :  l .  Hamburgh,  James  Brown ;  2.  Frontignac,  Thoa. 
Appleby;  3.  Frontignac,  Thomas  Cooper,  gardener  to  R.  S.  Thompson, 
Esq.,orBilbrough.  Peaches,  William  Ashton.  Nectarines,  Thomas Appteby^ 
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Cberriesy  William  Ashton.  Currants,  Charles  Haigh.  Apples,  William 
Ashton.  Strawberries:  1.  King's  Seedling,  Joseph  lienson;  2.  Wellington 
Seedling,  James  Burnett,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Baines,  Esq.,  Bell  Hall ;  5.  Keen's 
Seedling,  T.  Walker ;  4.  Keen's  Seedling,  William  Amys ;  5.  Roseberry,  J. 
Ricketts  of  Bishopthorpe ;  6.  Roseberry,  Messrs.  Backhouse.  — -  Culinary 
Vesetables,  Onions:  1.  David  Empson,  gardener  to  R.  Swann,  Esq.,  of 
Ask  bam;  2.  John  Sharpies,  gardener  to  T.  Price,  Esq.;  3,  Charles  Haigh 
of  Bishopthorpe.  Peas,  C.  Suffield,  of  Bishopthorpe.  Potatoes :  1.  Tho* 
mas  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes,  Horsforth  Hall ;  2.  T. 
Walker,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer.  Carrots,  S.  Currie,  gardener  to 
J.  Ingham,  Esq.,  Mir&eld.  Cabbages,  William  Amys,  gardener  to  J.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Sandhutton.  Lettuces:  I.John  Sharpies;  2.  Thomas  Appleby. 
Cucumbers:  1.  H.  Baxnes,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Backhouse;  2.  William 
Suttell,  gardener  to  William  Garforth,  Esq.,  of  Wiganthorpe ;  3.  Thomas 
Walker.  Cauliflowers :  l.  and  2.  Thomas  Deuxberry,  gardener  to  H.  Pres- 
ton of  Moreby,  Esq. 

Though  BO  prize  was  advertised  for  geraniums,  the  Council  awarded 
prizes  to  H.  Barnes,  for  his  De  Vere,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Parker,  for  his  Humei, 
in  consequence  of  their  excellence.  As  there  was  great  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing between  the  white  grapes  furnished  by  William  Suttell,  and  a  dish  of 
the  Tokay  kind,  furnished  by  William  Bunting,  gardener  to  J.  Hutton,  Esq., 
of  Sobei^ate,  a  premium  was  also  awarded  to  the  latter.  A  premium  was 
also  awarded  to  the  roses  already  mentioned,  from  Mrs.  Ardicfeacon  Mark- 
ham's,  which  in  the  first  instance  escaped  the  notice  of  the  judges,  owing 
to  the  gardener  having  mixed  the  very  valuable  sorts  contained  in  the  col- 
lection with  some  of  a  common  description,  omitting  to  state  that  there 
were  some  very  rare  specimens  in  the  basket.  The  premium  for  the  second 
bett  white  grapes  would  have  been  awarded  to  William  Cooper,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Thompson  of  Bilbrough,  but  he  only  produced  one 
bunch ;  and  the  rules  of  tne  Society  require  that  not  less  than  two  shall  be 
ofiered  for  a  prize.  A  prize  was  awarded  to  James  Hodgson,  gardener  to 
John  Smith,  Esq.,  for  ornamenting  the  room.  The  Chairman  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  sent  bouquets 
and  plants,  particularly  to  Mrs.  Markham,  Mrs.  Pickard,  N.  Yarbui^h, 
Esq.,  S.  Nicoll,  Esq.,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Backhouse ;  Also,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes,  for  two  dishes  of  grapes  presented  to  the  Society.  Mr. 
E.  S.  George,  one  of  the  secretaries,  theu  read  the  list  of  the  officers  and 
council  for  the  ensuine  year ;  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes  was  elected  President ; 
Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  Curators;  and  Dr.  Belcombe,  Robert 
Penison,  Esq.,  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  Henry  Preston,  Esq.,  Thomas  Smith, 
Esq.,  and  R.  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  tne  York  Committee.  1  he  Secretary  also 
announced,  that  the  next  Meeting  would  be  held  on  the  5th  of  August,  at 
Leeds.  Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  Chairman,  the  Meeting  broke  up. 
The  Judges  for  the  Fruit  and  Vegetables  were.  Col.  Croft,  Thomas  Price, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Alderman  Smith,  Mr.  E.  S.  George,  and  Mr.  H.  Baines,  Judges 
for  the  Flowers,  the  Rev.  W.  Hinckes,  Mr.  Bulmer,  and  Mr.  H.  Mills. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  number  of  prizes  awarded  to  the 
ranunculuses  and  pinks  was  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
distributed ;  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a  Florists'  So- 
ciety in  York  (and  in  many  other  places),  expressly  for  competition  in 
flowers  only.  We  would  suggest  that  in  future  the  prizes  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  be  greatlv  curtailed  in  number,  and  that  more  should  be  awarded 
for  stove  and  green-house  plants.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  should  not 
degenerate  into  mere  flower  shows ;  but  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  and  production  of  rare  plants,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles, in  preference  to,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of,  flowers  ;  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  promoted  by  other  Societies,  which  do  not  aim  at  a 
higher  object.    (  Yorkshire  Gazette^  July  4.) 
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The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Vorhshire  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
on  August  5.  For  the  decorations  of  the  room  the  Society  was  ^eatly 
indebted  to  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  who  sent  a  vanety  of 
rare  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  bouquets  we 
ever  witnessed.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes  contributed,  in  pot,  a  fine  pine, 
the  foliage  of  which  was  most  healthy  and  luxuriant,  and  we  regret  ex- 
tremely that  neither  our  time  nor  space  will  allow  us  to  do  justice  to  the 
numerous  other  gentlemen  and  gardeners  who  did  so  much  towards  the 
ornamental  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  be  hiefaly 
ffratifying  to  all  who  witnessed  it.  A  little  after  two  o'clock,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Khodes,  of  Horsforth  liall,  was  adled  to  the  chair,  and  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Stove :  1.  Thomas  Appleby;  2.  J.  Menzies,  gardener  to  Chris- 
topher Rawson,  Esq.,  Halifax ;  3.  Thomas  Appleby.  Green-house:  1.9. 
and  5.  T.  Appleby.    Hardy :    1 .  J.  Menzies,  gardener  to  C.  Rawson,  Esq. ; 

2.  Thomas  Appleby ;  5,  and  4.  J.  Menzies.  —  Flowers.  Carnations.  Scar- 
let Bizards:  1.  William  Riley,  Leeds;  S.  John  Gilt,  Wakefield ;  3.  William 
Woodhead,  Halifax.  Pink  Bizards :  1.  William  Riley;  2.  William  Wood- 
head;  3.  James  Spence.  Purple  Flakes:  l.  and  2.  Benjamin  Ely;  5. 
James  Spence.  Scarlet  Flakes :  1.  John  Gill ;  2.  Benjamin  Ely;  3.  Wil- 
liam Riley.  Pink  Flakes:  1.  J. Spence;  2.  J.  Gill;  3.  J.  Spence.  Purple 
Picotees:  1,  2.  and  3.  Benjamin  Ely.  Scarlet  Picotees:  1.  and  2.  Wil- 
liam Riley ;  3.  Benjamin  Ely.  Seeillines :  Sc.irlet  Bizard,  William  Wood- 
head.  Pink  Bizard,  J.  Spence.  Scarlet  Flake,  William  Riley.  Scarlet 
Picotee,  William  Pickersgill.    Purple  Picotee,  William  Woodhead.    Geor- 

a'nas.  Double  Dark :  1.  II.  Baines,  York ;  2.  William  Morris,  gardener  to 
[r.  Clarkson,  York ;  3.  John  Paset,  prdener  to  F.  Payley,  Esa.  Double 
Scarlet :  1.  William  Morris ;  2.  iT.  Barnes ;  3.  John  Paget.  Single  Scarlet : 
I.John  Kearsley;  2.  Joshua  Marshall.  Single  Purple,  John  Kearsley. 
Hardy  Bouquets:  1.  J.  Menzies;  2.  William  Clarke. — Fruit.  Pine.  Best 
flavoured,  Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes ;  largest, 
Thomas  Appleby.  Grapes.  White :  i .  James  Brown,  gardener  to  J.  Heb- 
blethwaite,  Esq. ;  2.  S.  Currie,  gardener  to  Joshua  Ingham,  Esq.,  of  Blake 
Hall.  Black  :  1.  W.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Edward  Armitage,  Esq.,  Farnley 
Hall ;  2.  J.  Deuxberry,  gardener  to  Abram  Rhodes,  Esq.  Seedling,  T.  Ap- 
pleby. Melons :  1.  John  Southward,  gardener  to  James  Armita^,  Esq., 
Cookridge  Hall ;  2.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  John  Hebblethwaite,  Esq. 
Apricots,  W.Ashton,  gardener  to  B.  Gaskell,  Esq.,Tliornes  House.  Peaches, 
Joseph  Moore,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Pease,  Esq.  Nectarines,  Joseph  Moore. 
Plums  and  Cherries,  Wm.  Ashton.  Apples,  eating,  Wm.  Clarke  of  Rodney ; 
baking,  the  gardener  of  Wm.  Hadfielci,  Esq.,  Wakefield.  Strawberries^  J. 
Southward.    Currants :  1.  eardener  to  Wm.  Had  field,  Esq.;  2.  J.  Moore ; 

3.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  North  Hall.  Gooseberries:  l.  William  Clarke;  2.  Mr. 
Hicks,  Benningbro' ;  3.  J.  Marshall,  of  Rothwell  Haigh,  nurseryman.  Sorts, 
John  Kearsley,  market-gardener,  who  exhibited  the  astonishing  number  of 
131.  —  CuUnaru  Vegelahles.  Celery  and  Turnips,  S.  Currie.  Artichokes^ 
|ardener  to  E!.  Birchall,  Esq.  Cucumbers:  l.  H.  Baines,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York;  2.  gardener  to  E.  Birchall,  Esq. ;  3.  Holding 

Pirdener  to Brown,  Esq.  of  Mirfield.  Vegetable  Marrow,  S.  Currie. 
eas,  Wm  Appleby.  Onions  :  1.  John  Royel,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Paley; 
2.  and  3.  Mr.  Thomas  Abbot  of  Knaresbro*.  Kidneybeans,  Thomas  Ap- 
pleby. Lettuce,  J.  Deuxberry.  Cabbages :  1.  gardener  to  Edwin  Birchau, 
Esq.:  2.  Wm.  Clarke;  3.  T.Appleby. 

The  Chairman,  in  distributing  the  prizes,  drew  largelv  upon  that  fund  of 
humour  and  knowledge  of  horticulture,  which  he  is  well  known  to  possess  ; 
and  addressed  the  successful  competitors,  in  such  a  way  as  was  calculated 
to  suppress  any  improper  feelings  of  triumph,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
sole those  who  had  experienced  a  defeat.    He  was  loudly  applauded  on 
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vacating  the  chair,  when  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Samael 
Sharp  (vicar  of  Wakefield),  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Judges  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables :  Mr.  Wm.  Pontey,  Ktrkheaton ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Baines,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq.,  of  Farnfey  Hall ;  Mr.  Jame» 
Jameson,  gardener  to  Lady  Beckett  of  Gledhow ;  and  Mr.  Duncan  Mac- 
donald,  sardener  to  Colonel  Tempest  of  Tong  Hall.  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees  :  Mr.  John  Rhodes ;  Mr.  Joseph  Barstow ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Fletcher. 
Flowers :  Mr.  Holland  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Baines  of  York. 
.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rare  and  beautirul  plants  exhibited  by  the 
gardener  of  Christopher  Rawson,  Esq.,  of  Halifax :  —  Pentst^mon  diffusum 
(this  obtained  the  first  prize  for  the  hardy  plants),  atropurpiireum,  and 
roseum;  Gesn^ria  bulb6sa  (this  obtained  the  second  prize  for  the  stove 
plants);  Eccremocarpus  sc^ber;  Gllia  capitkta;  Lob^lta^enecioides;  F\i\6x 
triflora,  penduliflora,  and  corymbdsa ;  and  Lilium  penduUfl6rum.  {Leeds 
Ititeffigencer,  Aug.  6.) 

York  Florists*  Society.-^ On  July  7.  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Flo- 
rists held  their  Annual  Show  of  Pinks  and  Roses  in  Petergate.  The  prizes 
were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

Finks.  Dark  and  Purple-laced :  1.  Westlake's  Hero,  and  2.  No,  44.,  Mr. 
Summer;  S.Hardman's  Perfection,  Mr.  Wilson ;  4.  Bowe8*s  Claudius,  Mr. 
Summer;  5.  Bowes's  Claudius,  Mr.  W.  Hardman.  Scariet  and  Red-laced ; 
1.  Gordon's  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Wilson ;  2.  Turner's  Princess  Char- 
lotte, 3.  No.  64.,  4.  No.  14.,  and  5.  No.  4.,  Mr.  Summer.    Plain  or  unlaced : 

1.  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  Wilson ;  2.  Williamson's  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  W. 
Hardman ;  3,  Williamson's  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Wilson ;  4.  No.  13.,  and 
5.  No.  43.,  Mr.  W.  Hardman.  —  Dottble  Botes.    Coloured :  1.  Sultan,  and 

2.  Rose  des  Ranoncules,  Mr.  Parker ;  3.  KutusofiT,  Mr.  Wilson.    White : 

1.  Rose  Unique,  and  2.  No.  55.,  Mr.  W.  Hardman;  3.  Rose  Unique,  Mr. 
Summer.    ( Yorkshire  Gazette,  July  1 1 .) 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  TTie  Fourth  Meeting  this  season 
was  held  on  July  7.,  for  the  exhibition  of  Pinks,  Roses,  Bouquets,  and 
Strawberries.  The  display  of  pinks  was  numerous,  and  consisted  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  many  ot  which  were  of  a  new  variety,  and  far  superior  to 
any  ever  exhibited  by  this  Society.  The  roses  were  less  attractive  and  fine 
than  on  former  occasions.  Several  of  the  strawberries  were  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  size. .  The  show,  unon  tlie  whole,  was  of  a  more  interesting 
character  than  any  which  precedea  it.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  James  Carr, 
Thomas  Lambert,  and  J.  K.  Lumb. 

Fremum.  Bowes's  Lustre,  Mr.  Burman.  —  Finks.  Purple-laced:  l. 
Bowes's  Lustre,  Mr.  Burman ;  2.  Bowes's  Cato,  Mr.  Wharton ;  3.  Bowes's- 
Suwarrow,  Mr.  Burman ;  4.  and  5.  Bowes's  Lustre,  Mr.  Wharton ;  6.  Su- 
warrow,  Mr.  Burman.  Black  and  White :  1 .  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  Norman ; 

2.  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  C.  Lambert ;  3.  Bray's  Incomparable,  Mr.  Norman ; 
4.  Cupid,  Mr.  Deighton ;  5.  Weilincton,  Mr.  Norman ;  6.  Bates's  Free- 
holder, Mr.  C.  Lambert.  Red-laced:  1.  Bowes's  Cato,  Mr.  Beecroft;  2. 
Brooks's  Eclipse,  Mr.  Smithson;  3.  Cowper's  Cubit,  Mr.  Beecroft;  4. 
Bates's  Favourite,  Mr.  Allinson ,  5.  Bowes's  Miss  Foote,  Mr.  Burman ;  6. 
Bowes's  Suwarrow,  Mr.  Wharton.  .  Semi-double :  1 .  Bowes's  Cato,  Mr. 
Wharton ;  2.  Lustre,  3.  Prince  Leopold,  and  4.  Verona,  Mr.  Allinson ;  5. 
Thesedia,  and  6.  Facista,  Mr.  Norman.  Seedling,  Mr.  Norman.  Roses. 
Moss :  1.  Venus  (single),  Mr.  W^adsworth ;  2.  double  white,  and  3.  red,  Mr. 
Robson ;  4.  red,  Mr.  Allinson  ;  5.  red,  Mr.  Norman ;  6.  red,  Mr.  Robson. 
Plain:  1.  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Robson;  2.  Maiden  Blush,  Mr.  Wadsworth ; 

3.  Lady  Hill,  Mr.  Allinson ;  4.  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  5. 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Mr.  Allinson ;  6.  Grand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  —  Bouquets.  1.  Mr.  Robert  Oglesby ;  2.  Mr.  Wadsworth  ;  3. 
Mr.  G.  Wharton ;  4.  Mr.  Smithson.  —  Strawberries.  1.  Lord  Wellington, 
Mr.  Robson;    2.  Wilmot's  Superb,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  3.  and  4.  Keen's 
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8«edUng»  Mr.  VooBe;  5.  Wilmot'i  Superb^  Mr.  Wads^vonih ;  6.  Sykes'tf 
William  Pitt,  Mr.  Wharton.    {Hull  Advertuer,  July  10.) 

Bedale  Horticultural  Society,  — At  the  General  Meeting  of  this  Society, 
beld  at  Bedale  on  the  S6th  ot  June,  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  •'— 

Geranium.  M$er4nthon,  Mr.EUworth. — Pinks.  Purple-laced:  l.Bowes'a 
Cato,  Mr.  Hewson ;  2.  Bowes's  Cardinal,  Mr.  May ;  3.  Bowes's  Sowarrow, 
]4r,  Elsworth ;  4.  Miss  Geoi^ana  Beresford,  Mr.  Hewson ;  5.  Mr.  W. 
Maifham;  6.  Bowes's  Suwarrow,  Mr.  Hewson.  Red-lace4:  l>  Bowes*s 
Rosanna,  Mr.  W.  Mafham ;  S.  Cotton's  George  the  Fourdi,  Mr.  May : 
9.  Cotton's  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Hewson ;  4.  Bowes's  Claudius,  Mr. 
W.  Mafham ;  5.  bowes's  Rosa,  and  6.  Cotton's  George  IV.,  Mr.  Cayen. 
Plain:  1.  Bowes's  Premier,  2.  Rushton's  Beauty  of  Flora,  and  3.  Daley's 
Victorious,  Mr.  May ;  4.  O&vey's  Eclipse,  Mr.  Caven ;  5.  Bkck  Baguet,  Mr. 
Hewson ;  6.  Bowes's  Premier,  Mr.  Mafham.  Seedling,  Mr.  Hewson.  — 
Ranunculutet,  Dark  and  Purple :  1.  Bishop  Von  Lima,  2.  Vtriat,  5.Na- 
kapa,  4.  Quintus,  5.  Rosney,  and  6.  Condorcet,  Mr.  Weatherald.  Striped : 

1.  M^ange  djes  Beaut^,  2.  Monument  of  China,  and  3.  La  Temeraire,  Mr. 
Weatherald ;  4.  Passe  la  Cour  de  France,  Mr.  Hewson ;  5.  Favorite  Miff- 
lK>nne,  Mr.  Weatherald;  6,  Monument  of  China,  Mr.  Hewson.  Spotted, 
Mottled,  and  Edged:  1.  La  Te^dresse,  Mr.  Hewson ;  2.  La  Tendresse,  5. 
Pucella,  and  4.  Quiila  Folia,  Mr.  Weatherald ;  5.  Thompson's  Queen,  Mr. 
Elsworth;  6.  Julius,  Mr.  Hewson.  White  and  Yelk>w  Selfs :  1.  Model  of 
Perfection,  Mr.  Elsworth ;  2.  Skiddaw,  3.  Countess  of  Exeter,  and  4.  Di* 
rector-General,  Mr.  Hewson ;  5.  Model  of  Perfection,  and  6.  Skiddaw,  Mr. 
Weatherald.  Rose,  Red,  and  Crimson  Sells  :  1.  Domitian,  2.  Fontenoy, 
and  3.  Adonis,  Mr.  Wetherald ;  4.  Aurora,  Mr.  Hewson ;  5.  Domingo, 
Mr.  Weatherald;  6.  Flaccus,  Mr.  Hewson.  —  Strawberries.  ).  Taylor^s 
New  Emperor,  and  2.  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Caven ;  3.  Scarlet,  Mr.  Hew- 
son. —  Cherries.  1.  Mayduke,  Mr.  Hewson ;  2.  Mayduke,  Mr.  Donass;  3. 
Mayduke,  Mr.  W.  Harker.    ( Yorkshire  Herald,  Jul v  4.) 

The  Ripon  Horticultural  Society.  — This  Society  held  their  Second  Meet- 
ing this  season  in  Ripon,  on  June  27.,  Colonel  Dalton  of  Sleningford  Hall 
in  the  chair,  when  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  ^ 

Plants,  Geraniums.  Scarlet  Ground :  1 .  Lord  Lynedoch,  Mr.Cuthbertson ; 

2.  Fer6nia,  Mr.  May.  White  Ground :  1 .  Macrinthon,  Mr.  G.  Grayson ;  2.  Ma- 
cr4nthon,Mr.J.Binn.  Purple  Ground:  Land  2.  Seedlings, Mr.Cuthbertson. 
Rarest  Exotic,  Calceolaria  purpurea,  Mr.  May.  Hardy  Bouquet,  Mr.  May. 
--Floivers.  Ranunculuses.  Dark:  1.  Bravura,  Mr.  Wetherald ;  2.  and 
3*  Violet  Fonce,  Mr.  Bateman.  Purple  and  Grey :  1.  Viriat,  Mr.  Wether- 
ald; 2.  Mr.  Bateman;  3.  Quintus,  Mr.  Wetherald  Olive:  1.  Cox's 
Buff,  Mr.  Reed ;  2.  Mr.  Abbot ;  3.  Orange  Brabancon,  Mr.  Reed.  Spotted : 
1.  Princess  of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Reed;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Abbot.  Edged: 
1.  and  2.  Mr.  Bateman;  3.  Mr.  Banning.  Striped:  1.  Le  M^ange  des 
Beaut^s,  2.  Surpass  le  Melange  des  Beaut^,  and  3.  Mr.  Bateman.  Selfs : 
1, 2,  and  5.  Mr.  Bateman.  Pinks.  Purple-lac^ :  1 .  Bowes's  Suwarrow,  Mr. 
T.  Harrison ;  2.  Bowes's  Cardinal,  Rev.  H.  Chaloner ;  3.  Bowes's  Cato,  Mr. 
May.  Selfs:  1.  Fulbrooke's Beauty,  Mr. May;  2.  Chetwin's  Beauty,  Mr. 
Bannins;  5.  Bowes's  Premier,  Mr.  Chaloner.  Red4aced :  l.  Bowes's  Cato, 
Mr. T.Harrison;  2.  Bowes's  Rosa,  Mr.  J.  Binn;  3.  Cotton's  George  the 
Fourth,  Mr.  May.  Pan  of  Roses :  X.  Captain  Smith ;  2.  Mr.  May ;  3.  John 
Reed,  gardener  to  T.  K.  Stavely,  Esq.,  Old  Sleningford.— JPrtii^.  Pine, 
Mr.  Cuthbertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Studley  Park.  Melon : 
1.  Richard  Lacey,  Esq-,  of  Cay  ton  Hall;  3.  Mr.  Daglish,  gardener,  Myton. 
Grapes:  1.  Mr.  Dauriss,  gardener  to  Mark  Milbank,  Esq.,  of  Thorpe 
Half;  2.  Mr.  Cuthbertson.  Cherries :  1 .  Christopher  Whytell,  gardener  to 
Thomas  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Copt  Hewick ;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  Ripon. 
Strawberries :  l.  Mr.  Cuthbertson ;  2.  Mr.  Lumley,  gardener,  Hoy  Park,  near 
Knaresborough  ;  3.  ^Ar.DBgWih.-^ Culinary  Vegetables.  Cucumbers:  I.Mr. 
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Daglish ;  2.  James  Middlemist,  gardener  to  Colonel  Dalton.  Cauliiowers  : 
!•  Mr.  Cuthbertson ;  2.  Christopher  WhytelJ.  Potatoes :  kidney,  Mr. 
Lumley ;  round,  George  WhitCon,  gardener,  Aiskew,  near  Bedale. 

Judges.  For  Plants  and  Flowers :  John  Hill,  Esq.,  Richard  Lacey,  Esq., 
and  mr.  G.  Grayson.  For  Fruit  and  Vegetables :  William  Morton,  Esq., 
Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Banning. 

Amongst  the  plants  which  decorated  the  show-room  were  the  followiog : 
lilium  longiflorum.  Calceolaria  integrifoliavar.  aogustifotia,  Petiinia  nycta- 
giniAdra,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson ;  a  spumdid  bloom  of  the  new 
plant  Geum  coccineum,  also  a  beautiful  hardy  bouoaet,  by  Mr.  Idle,  gar- 
dener to  John  Yorke,  Esq^  of  Bewerley  HaU  y  a  fine  bouquet  of  white  moss 
roses^  of  about  30  blooms^  gathered  from  one  plant,  which  covers  a  wall 
1 S  ft  high  for  the  length  of  3  yards,  and  b  snpposed  to  he  one  of  the  eldest 
and  finest  plants  in  the  kingdom,  shown  by  Colond  Dalton's  gardener; 
Calceolskria  purpurea,  rug^  and  integrifolia,  ilf  imuhis  likteus  var.  rivu- 
liuris,  Didymodirpus  Rh^xit,  and  also  a  magnificent  exotic  bouquet,  10  ft. 
high,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  May ;  and  am>  an  exotic  bouquet,  shown  by 
Mr.Weatherald. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  superiority  of  the  cucumbers  and 
cauliflowers.  The  strawberries  were  deserving  of  much  notice,  particularly 
the  first  prize  dish^  one  strawberry  of  which  measui^d  full  6  in.  in  circum* 
ference,  and  several  others  were  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  first 
prize  melon,  which  was  grown  in  a  forcing-pit,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Lacy, 
afibrded  a  further  instance  of  the  advantages  of  his  plaa.  {York$hire  Ga^ 
utU,  July  4.) 

Durham. 

The  Bofamcal  and  Horticultural  Socieii/  for  the  Counties  ^  Durham^ 
Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  —  A  Branch  General  Meeting 
was  held  at  Alnwick  on  July  10.,  when  the  following  prizes  were  awarded : 

For  the  best-flavoured  pine  (Queen),  the  silver  medal,  to  Ralph  Naters, 
Esq.,  Sandyford  House.  This  was  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  and  was  produced 
upon  a  plant  only  one  year  old.  For  the  best-flavoured  melon,  best  dish 
of  grapes,  best  bouquet  of  China  roses,  and  best  bouquet  of  flowers,  silver 
medals,  to  Mr.  M*Leish,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Cresswell  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Cress- 
well  Hall.  For  the  best  dish  of  strawberries,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four, gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey,  Howick  House.  For  the  best 
dish  of  cherries,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Lowrey,  gardener  to  Ralph  Rid- 
dell,  Esq.,  Felton  Park.  For  the  best  double  ranunculus  (Coquelicot),the 
silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Newton,  gardener,  Alnwick.  For  the  second- 
best  ranunculus,  the  bronze  medal ;  and  for  the  best  exotic  plant  in  flower 
(C&ctus  specidsa),  and  the  best  12  double  roses,silver  medals,  to  Mr.  Oliver, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell,  M.P.,  Eslington  House.  For  the  best 
pink,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq., 
Sandoe.  There  were  some  very  fine  seedling  strawberries,  named  the 
Broome  Park  Seedling  and  the  Lass  of  Glenshey,  and  also  two  fine  secflling 
pinks,  and  a  number  of  seedling  myrtles,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Allan  M'Pherson,  gardiener  to  Wm.  Burrell,  Esq.,  of  Broome 
Park.    {Newcastle  Courant,  July  1 8.) 

Lj^ncashtrs. 
Manchester  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  — ^TheFourth  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  August  9.,  for  the  exhibition  of  carnations,  georginas, 
and  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  season.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  weather,  which  had  prevailed  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
Meeting,  and  which  had  retarded  the  blowing  of  many  choice  specimens, 
the  show  of  flowers,  and  particularly  of  carnations,  was  extremely  good, 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  on  former  occasions.  Bizes  were  awarded  as 
follows :  — 
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Plants.  Store :  1.  C^irctkma  Amdda,  Charles  Wood,  Esq. ;  2.  Ardfsia  jo- 
lanicea,  Mrs.  Hobsoo.  Green-house :  l.  Fdchsui  gracilis,  James  Ranisbo- 
tham,  Esq.  ;  S.  Criusula  cocrf nea,  Mrs.  Hdbson.  Hardy :  Azklea  viscdsa, 
Charles  Wood, Esq.  Ericas:  1.  and  8.  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  and  extra- 
prizes  were  adjudged  to  Thomas  Hevwood,  Esa.,  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq., 
Richard  Potter,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  Bow,  and  Mr.  J.  Darbyshire  (who 
received  two  prizes).  Geraniums:  l.  Richard  Potter,  Esq.;  2.  James 
Ramsbotbam,  Esq.  Orange  tree  in  bearinff,  G.  R.  Chapc^U,  Esq.  — 
Flowers.  Bizards:  Scarlet,  Mr.  S.  Hall;  Pink,  Mr.  Wakefield.  Flakes; 
Scarlet,  Mr.  James  Booth ;  Purple,  Mr.  Leighton ;  Rose,  Mr.  Wbittaker. 
Picotees:  Purple-striped,  Mr.  H.  Thomas;  Feathered,  Mr.  Faulkner; 
Red-striped,  Mr.  C.  Lee;  Purple-feathered,  Mr.  Buckley.  Geon^nas. 
Double:  1.  Rev.  J. Clowes ;  S.  Nathaniel  Philips,  Esq. ;  3.  Mr.  William 
Skirvinff.  Single:  1.  Mr.  James  Smith;  2.  Mr.  William  Bow;  3.  Mr. 
John  Alcock.    Basket  of  Flowers,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  —  Frmi.     Pines : 

1.  Edward  Lloyd,  Esq. ;  2, 3,  and  4.  Richard  Potter,  Esq.  Grapes  :  1.  Peter 
Marsland,  Esq.;   2.  Charles  Wood,  Esa.     Peaches:    1.  Mrs.  Hobson; 

2.  Edward  Lloyd,  E^.  Melons:  1.  Mr.  Lane;  2.  James  Derbyshire,  Esq. 
Nectarines:  1.  Eari  of  Wilton;  2.  Rev.  J.  Clowes.  Plums:  1.  Mr.  R. 
Smith ;  2.  Mr.  C.  Walker.  Pears,  John  Moore,  Esq.  Apples :  1 .  C.  Walker, 
Esq. ;  2.  T.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq.  Extra-prize  for  some  very  fine  apples  of  last 
Fear's  growth,  Mrs.  Smith.  Raspberries :  White,  R  W.  Barton,  Esq. ;  Red, 
K.  Philips,  Esq.  Currants :  Black,  Mr.  C.  Moore ;  White,  Thomas  Knight^ 
Esq.;  Red,  C.  Wood,  Esq.  Gooseberries.  Best  dish :  White  and  Yellow, 
Mr.  P.  Dean ;  Red  and  Green,  Mrs.  Smith.  Premier  prize  for  single  i  Red 
Roaring  Lion,  weighing  21  dwts.  17  grs.,  Mrs.  Smith ;  White,  isdwts.  4grB., 
Mr.  Thomas  Slater ;  Yellow,  16  dwts.  12  grs.,  T.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq. ;  Green, 
1 6  dwts.  1 1  grs.,  Mrs.  Smith.  —  Culinary  Veeetahles.  Dish  of  Peas,  Robert 
Tebbutt,  Esq.  Celery:  1.  Lionel  Lloyd,  Esq.;  2.  G.  R.  Chappell,  Esq. 
Onions,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorpe.  Cabbage,  Mr.  C.  Walker.  Kidneybeans, 
R.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  Vegetable  Marrow,  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  Oldfield  Lane. 
{Manchester  Guardian^  Aug.  8.) 

Liverpool  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  Summer  Show  of  car- 
nations, green-house  and  stove  plants,  fruits,  &c.,  of  this  Society,  was  held 
on  July  Jl.,  and  was  numerouslj^  and  fashionably  attended.  Carnations  and 
georginas  formed  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  show.  The  pines,  grapes, 
nectarines,  &c.  were  extremely  fine,  and  the  loaded  benches  ^ve  ample 
proof  that  nature's  choicest  productions  were  not  wanting  to  cive  eclat  to 
an  exhibition  which  has  taken  so  great  and  so  just  hold  of  pubhc  attention. 
Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  1.  CVlnum  am&bile,  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  2.  Cikphea 
Melvilla,  Mr.  Skirvinc;  3.  Hed^chium  Gardnenontim,  Thos.  Case,  Esq. 
1.  Crlnum  cru^ntum,  ftfr.  Richard  Harrition ;  8.  Ixora  coccinea,  H.  B.  Hol- 
linshead,  Esq. ;  3.  Thunb^i^  alkta,  Mr.Powell ;  4.  Gloxinki  hirsDta,  Mr.  R. 
Harrison ;  5.  Gloxinia  caul^scens,  Mr.  Cunningham  ;  6.  Poinci^na  pulch^- 
rima,  Mr.  Powell;  7.  Ckctus  speciosa,  Mr.  Smith;   8.  Erythrlna  crista- 

gUli,  Mr.  T.  Davis.  Green-house  :  1.  Fuchsia  cocc(nea,  Mrs.  Edward 
ropper ;  2.  Maur&ndya  BardayoRO,  and  3.  Fuchsia  gracilis,  Mr.  Skirving; 
4.  Fachsta  cocclnea,  Mr.  Cunningham ;  5.  Maur&ndya  Barclayano,  Mrs. 
Rathbone;  6.  F6chsta  gricilis,  Mr.  Lowe;  7.  Crassula  cocclnea,  and 
8.  Cl^thra  arbdrea,  Mr.  S.  Woodhouse;  9.  Laeerstroe^mia  indica,  Mr. 
Powell;  10.  Phytolacca  dec&ndra,  T.  Case,  Esq.;  11.  Streptoc&ipus 
Rh^xtt,  Mr.  HorsralL  Herbaceous :  1.  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood  ;  2.  and  3.  Mr. 
Davis ;  4.  Mr.  Powell ;  5.  Mr. Skirving;  6.  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood.  Hardy 
Shrubs:  1.  Eccremoc&rpus  sciiber,  Mr. Skirvine ;  2.  Hydringea  hort^nsis, 
Mr.  T.  Walker;  3.  Azalea  &lba,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.  Pelargoniums: 
1.  Victory,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq.;  2.  Germanicus,  and  3.  Dennis's  Royal, 
Mr.  Skirving;  4.  Tricolor,  and  5.  Pelargonium,  Mr.  T.  Davis;  6.  Spect4. 
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bilis,  Mr.  C.  Lawrence.  Ericas :  1.  Ampullkcea,  Mr.  Whallqr ;  2,  Irb^dno, 
Mr.  Davis ;  3.  Jiuminifldra,  Mr.  Whall<^ :  4.  Ventricosay  Mr.  H.  Wilson ; 

5.  Savileano,  Mr.  Whalley;  6.  Aitdnta,  Mr.  Davis.  Orange  tree,  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone.  Basket  of  Plante :  l .  T.  Davis ;  2.  Mr.  Whalley ;  5.  T.  Davis ;  4.  W. 
Earle,  Esq.  —  Flowers.  Premier  Prizes :  1.  Foxhunter,  Dr.  Franklin,  Lord 
Anson^  Miss  Foote,  Princess  Charlotte,  Will  Stukely,  and  Unknown,  Mr. 
Gandv ;  2.  four  Seedlings,  Lady  Hood,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Cleopatra, 
Mr.  Wakefield,  Manchester;  5.  Triumphant,  Rainbow,  Seediins,  Lady 
Hood,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Chatham,  and  Incomparable,  R.  F.  Bnckley, 
Esq.,  Chester.  Bizards.  Scarlet:  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Laree,  Prescot ;  2.  Ro- 
by's  Salamander,  Wm.  Leighton,  Esq.,  Preston ;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  B.  Bruce; 

4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Wakefield;  5.  Wild's  Pass  Perfection,  Mr.  Roby,  Prescot; 

6.  Foxhunter,  W.Leiehton,  Esq.;  7.  Charles  the  Tenth,  Mr.  Faulkner, 
Manchester;  8.  Birtles  Commander,  Mr.  B.  Bruce.  Pink  or  Crimson: 
1.  Rainbow,  2.  Seedling,  and  5.  King  Alfred,  Mr.  Wakefield;  4.  Summit  of 
Perfection,  Mr.  Lei^ton,  Preston ;  5.  Seedling,  Squire  Traffbrd,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, Chester;  7.  Pnnce  Leopold,  Mr. Appleton ;  8.  Chance,  Mr.  Leighton. 
Flakes.  Scarlet:  l.  Atlas,  Mr. Leighton;  2.  Unknown,  Mrs.  E.  Cropper ; 

3.  Seedling,  Mr.  J. Smith,  Devonshire  Place;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Wakefield; 

5.  Greoree  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Leiehton ;  6.  Duke  of  Rutland,  Mr.  B.  Bruce ; 

7.  Seedling,  Mr.  Lowe;  8.  Madam  Mara,  Mr. Powell.  Pink:  1.  Miss 
Foote,  2.  Sir  George  Crewe,  and  3.  Supreme,  Mr.  Leighton ;  4.  Lady 
Hood,  Mr.  Buckley ;  5.  Eliza,  Mr.  Wakefield;  6.  Seedling,  Mr.  Thomas 
Roby ;  7.  Seedling,  W.  Larse ;  8.  Lord  Essex,  Mr.  Leighton.  Purple : 
1.  Queen  Charlotte,  Mr.  Leighton;  2.  Alfred  the  Great,  Mr.  Wakefield; 
B.  Mi^or  Cartwright,  Mr.  Bucklev ;  4.  Mary  Anne^  Mr.  Wakefield ;  5.  Mi- 
nerva, Mr.  Leighton ;  6.  Bates's  Wellington,  and  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  Appleton ; 

8.  Smith's  Fair  Ellen,  Mr.  W. Range.  Picotees.  Red-feathered:  l.  Seed- 
ling, Mr.  Wakefield ;  2.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Faulkner;  3.  Will  Stukely,  Mr. 
Wakefield;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.T.  Roby;  5.  Seedline,  Number  Thirty-three, 
Mr.  Buckley ;  6.  Queen  Caroline,  Mr.  Gandy.  Red-striped :  1.  Chilwell 
Beauty,  Mr.T. Roby;  2.  Seedling,  Mr. Potter;  3.  Seedling, Mr. Faulkner; 

4.  Seedling,  Mr.  W.  Laige;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  T.  Harrison,  West  Derby; 

6.  Salamander,  Mr.  Faulkner.  Purple-striped:  1.  Tavior's  Lord  Nelson, 
Mr.  Wheeler;  2.  Mary  Anne,  Mr.  Potter;  3.  Mumford  s  Lord  Nelson,  Mr< 
B.  Bruce ;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Potter ;  5.  Seedline,  Mr.  Carter ;  6.  Mumford's 
Ladv  Nelson,  Mr.  Buckley.  Purple-feathered :  1.  Lee's  Cleopatra,  Mr. 
Wakefield ;  2.  Pearson's  Llad,  Mr.  B.  Bruce ;  3. Florentine,  and  4.  Hannibal, 
Mr. J. Faulkner;  5.  Mason's  Wellington,  Mr.B.  Bruce;  6.  Charlotte,  Mr. 
Gandv.  Maiden  Growers.  Bizards :  Scarlet,  Sir  James  Boughey,  Mr. 
J.  Leigh ;  Pink,  Unknown,  Mr.  J.  Thompson.  Flake :  Scarlet,  Queen^ 
Mr.  J.Thompson;  Pink,  Unknown,  Mr.  J. Thompson ;  Purple,  Unknown, 
Mr.  J.  Leigh.  Picotees :  Red,  Unknown,  Mr.  J.  Thompson ;  Red-striped, 
Mr.  S.  Colquitt;  Purple,  Mason's  Wellington,  Mr.  J.  Thomson;   Pur- 

fle-striped,  Mr.  J.  Leigh.  Georsinas.  Double  :  1.  Sovereign,  Messrs. 
)ickson ;  2.  Scarlet  Turban,  and  3.  Kentish  Hero,  Mr.  G.  Cunninffham ; 
4.  Triumphant,  Mr.  Powell ;  5.  Black  Turban,  Mr.  Skirving ;  6.  Yellow, 
Mr.  Powell.  Best  Pan,  Mr.  Skirving.  Single :  1.  Mr.  Whallev ;  2.  Mr. 
G.  Cunningham ;  3.  Mr.  Skirving ;  4.  Mr.  G.  Cunningham ;  5.  Mr.  Powell ; 
6.  Mr.  Wheeler.  Basket  of  Cut  Flowers:  l,  2,  and  3.  Mr.  Whalley; 
4.  W.  Earle,  Esq.  —  FruU,  Pines :  1.  Antigua,  Mr.  T.  Davis ;  2.  Jamaica, 
and  3.  Enville,  Mr.  Potter,  Manchester;  4.  Providence,  Mr.  Powell.  Me- 
lons: 1.  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Whalley;  2.  Rock,  Mr.  T.  Booth;  3.  Antigua 
Nutmee,  T.  Case,  Esq. ;  4.  Unknown,  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood.  Peaches : 
1.  Noblesse,  Mr.  Colquitt;  2.  Yellow  Alberge,  Mrs.  Rathbone.  Necta- 
rines :  1 .  Murray,  and  2.  Brugnon,  Mr.  Colouitt ;  S.White,  Rev.  R.  GwiUvm. 
Apricots:  Land  2.  Moor  Park,  H.  B.  Hollinshead,  Esq. ;  3.  Orange,  Mr. 
Tayleur.    Figs,  Mr.  Cooke,  Millbank.    Graiies.  Black :  l.  and  2.  Ham- 
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har^f  Mr.  Preston ;  5.  Damascus  W.  Earle,  Esq.  White :  1.  Muscat,  Mr. 
Tayleur ;  S.  Muscat,  H.  B.  Hollinsfaead,  Esq. ;  5.  Frontignac,  Rev.  R.  Gwii- 
hna.  Currants:  Black,  Mr.Whalley;  White,  Mr.  Walker;  Red,  Mr. 
Whatlev.  Cherries:  I.  Mrs. Rathbone ;  8.  Mr.Roskell.  Apples  :  1.  June^ 
ea^ff,  Mr.  U.  Wilson ;  s.  Margarette,  Mr.  Roskell ;  .7.  Summer  Pippin, 
Mr.  A.  Yates.  Pears:  1.  Citron,  Mr.  Manifold;  2.  Citron,  Mr.  Powell; 
S.  Early  Sprine,  Mr.  Manifold.  Gooseberries.  Heaviest  ripe  Red,  Sports- 
nan,  Mr.  Skirving.  Red :  1.  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Whalley ;  2.  Huntsman,  Mr. 
Skinrinff ;  5.  Mr.  Leighton.  Heaviest  rip^e  Yellow,  Sorereign,  Mr.  Apple- 
ton.  Yellow:  1.  Rockwood,  Mr.  Skinrins;  2.  Mr.  Range;  5.  Mr.  C. 
Logaa.  Heaviest  ripe  Green :  Premier  Prize,  Gunner,  Mr.  Skirvings 
Green :  1.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Whalley ;  2.  Ocean,  and  3.  Wainman's  Ocean, 
Mr.  Skirving.  Heaviest  ripe  White:  Premier  Prize,  Eagle,  Mr.  Jobs 
Appleton.  Whittt:  1.  Mr.  Skirving;  2.  Scholefield*s  Royal,  Mr.  W.F. 
Porter;  3.  Gunner,  Mr. Skirving. —  Ctdxnary  Vegetablet.  Celery:  I.Mr. 
Walker;  2.  H.B.  HoUinshead,  Esq.;  3.  Mr.  Horsfall.  Onions:  1.  Mr.  a 
Dutton ;  2.  Mr.  Smith ;  5.  Mr.  O.  H^^orth.  Broccoli :  1.  Mr.  S.  Wood- 
house  ;  2.  Mr.  Comer.  Lettuce :  1.  T.  Case,  Esq. ;  2«  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood. 
Cucumbers:  1.  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood ;  2.  Mr.  Whalley.  Cabbage,  Mr.  T. 
Or  ret. 

ExtrO'Prizet.  Grapes  in  Pot,  Mr.  Smith ;  Dracae'na  fragrans.  Miss 
Waterhouse ;  Fruit  or  the  Palm,  John  Blackbume,  Esq. ;  Two  Baskets  of 
Flowers,  Mr.  Powell ;  Thnnb^igta  alkta,  Mr.  Skirvinff ;  Campanula  pyra- 
raidldis  dlba,  Mr.  Powell ;  Clirkta  pulch^lla,  Mr.  Smith,  Fulwood.  {Gore's 
General  Advertiser,  Aug.  6.) 

Bolton  Floral  and  HorHcultnral  Societv.  — The  Fourth  and  last  Meeting 
for  the  season,  of  this  Society,  for  the  exhibition  of  carnations,  stove,  green- 
house, and  herbaceous  plants,  &c.  was  held  on  August  1 2.  It  would  be  a  de- 
reliction of  duty  to  omit  noticing  the  unequalled  specimens  of  horticultural 
art  produced  this  year  by  Mr.  Whittle,  the  gardener  of  W.  Hulton,  Esq. 
There  were  three  turnips  exhibited  of  his  cultivation,  called  early  stove;  they 
were  nearly  of  the  same  size :  the  heaviest  weighed  1 4  lbs.,  and  measured 
2  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference ;  he  had  a  yearling  vine  in  a  pot,  which  con- 
tained fifteen  bunches  of  €Lne  fruit.  He  also  had  two  dishes  of  magnifi- 
cent celery,  one  of  which  won  the  fiirst  prize.  He  has  obtained  prizes  this 
year  with  blanched  celery  at  four  different  shows  of  auriculas,  tulips,  pinks, 
and  carnations.  Nor  must  Mr.  Holland's  gardener  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
He  produced  the  best  pan  of  carnations^  which  attracted  much  notice,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  surpassed  all  they  had  witnessed  this 
year.  He  won  twenty-one  prizes,  viz.  four  store  plants  out  of  five :  three 
green-house  out  of  five ;  four  ericas  out  of  five ;  two  geraniums  out  of 
five ;  and  three  hardy  plants  out  of  five.  Miss  Pilkington's  currants  and 
raspberries  were  also  much  admired.     Prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Plants.  Stove  :  1 .  Fitcafrnia  bromeltt^o/ui,  E.  Ashworth,  Esq. ;  2.  Me- 
14stoma  corymbosa,  J.Thunb^rgta  alkta,4.  Begonta  Agrost^mma,  and  5.  Pan- 
crditium  amoe^um,  R.  Holland,  Esc].  Green-house :  I.  Cr&ssula  coccinea, 
W.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  2.  Fuchsia  gr&cilis,  and  3.  Loddig^'a  oxalifolia,  R.  Hol- 
land, Esq. ;  4.  iV^rium  spUndens,  W.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  5.  Polygala  cordifolia, 
R.  Holland,  Esq.  Ericas :  1.  Bowieaira  ?  and  2.  E.  ventricosa,  R.  Holland, 
Esq. ;  3.  E.  Savdti,  Mr.  W.  Faulkner ;  4.  E.  ampullkcea,  and  5.  E.  tricolor, 
RTHoUand,  Esq. Geraniums:  1.  P.  BankstdnKm,  Mr.  W.  Faulkner;  2.  P.ma- 
crinthum,  Mr.  W.  Crompton ;  3.  Victory,  and  4.  Daveydnum,  K.  Holland, 
Esq.  Herbaceous :  1 .  ^noth^  missourilnsis,  R.  Holland,  Esq. ;  2.  Poten- 
tilla  nepal^nsis,  W.  Hulton,  Esq. ;  3.  Campanula  pyramidklis,  and  4.  Che- 
Idne  barbkta,  R.  Holland,  Esq. ;  5.  Lobelia  fulgens,  E.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
Hardy :  i .  Colutea  Poc6ckti,  Mr.W.  Faulkner ;  2.  ^^pirse^asorbifblia  ?  E.Ash- 
worth,  Em.  ;  3.  Potentilla  frutic6sa,  Mr.  W.  Faulkner* —  Flowers.  Car- 
nations. Best  pan,  R.  Holland,  Esq.    Premier  Prize,  Gregory's  King  (a  most 
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admirable  specimen X  Mr.  James  Rushton.  Scarlet  Bizards:  1.  Perfection^ 
Nfr.  Rich.  Greenhalgh ;  2.  Fox-hunter,  Mr.  James  Haslam ;  9.  Lord  Bag- 
got,  Mr.  Wakefield;  4.  Surpass  Perfection,  Mr.  James  Haslam.  Pink  Bi- 
zards :  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Wakefield ;  2.  King  Alfred,  Mr.  James  Has- 
lam ;  3.  Rainbow,  R.  Holland,  Esq. ;  4.  Duke  of  Kent,  Mr.  Joseph  Clegg ; 
5.  Lord  Denbigh,  Mr.  James  Rushton.  Scarlet  Flakes :  t .  Mountaineers, 
Mr.  W.  Wakefield ;  3.  Florentine,  Mr.  W.  Faulkner ;  3.  Enchanter,  Mr.  J. 
Stewart;  4.  Lord  Anson,  Mr.  W.  Lomax.  Purple  Flakes :  1.  Knot*s  Al- 
fred, C.  Todd,  Esq. ;  2-  Wellington,  Mr.  Wm.  Lomax ;  3.  Major  Cartwrieht, 
T.  Booth  ;  4.  Seedling,  Samuel  Ogden.  Picotees.  Purple-striped:  1.  Rob 
Roy,  Mr.  W.  Faulkner ;  8.  Fair  Helen,  Mr.  W.  Wakefield.  Purple-fea- 
thered:  l.  Wellington,  Mr.  Joseph  Clegg;  2.  Cleopatra,  Mr.  R.  Green- 
halgh.  Red.striped  Seedling,  W.  Faulkner.  Red-feathered,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  W.  Faulkner.  Georginas :  Double,  Black  Turban,  W.  Hulton, 
Esq.;  Single,  Mr.  Richard  Greenhalgh.  —  Fruit,  Pine,  W.  Hulton, 
Esq.  Grapes,  best  and  heaviest,  E.  Ashworth,  Esq.  Seedling  Nec- 
tarines, Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Gooseberries^ 
heaviest :  Red,  Mr.  John  Bradshaw ;  White,  Mr.  Peter  Norris ;  Green,  Mr. 
Matthew  Gaskell ;  Yellow,  Mr.  John  Bradshaw.  Plate  of  Gooseberries  : 
Red,  White,  Green  and  Yellow,  Mr.  M.  Gaskeil.  Currants :  White,  Red, 
and  Black,  Miss  Pilkington.  Raspberries  :  White  and  Rod,  Miss  Pilking- 
ton.  Apples,  Mr.  George  Greenhalgh.  Pears,  Benjamin  Rawson,  Esq.  — 
Cu&Hajy  Vegetabies.  Onions,  Mr.  George  Greenhalgh.  Celery,  W.  Hul- 
ton, Esq. 

Exlra-'Prixe.  Basket  of  Flowers,  Joseph  Ridgway,  Esq.  {Manchester 
Courier^  Aug.  15.) 

Radcliffe  Gooseberry  Show.  — This  show  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Leah  Hampson  at  Radcliffe,  near  Manchester,  August  29.  The  meeting 
consisted  of  seventy-nine  subscribers  at  5s,  each.  Four  very  handsome  sil- 
ver cups,  total  value  9/.,  given  by  gentlemen  desirous  of  encouraging  the 
meeting :  eighteen  copper  kettles,  value  1 1  guineas,  two  garden  spades,  and 
11/.  I2s.m  money  were  distributed.  A  fiit  goose  also  was  ofSsred  for  the 
least  berry  of  any  colour. 

Maiden  Prize:  1.  Roaring  Lion,  isdwts.  18grs.,  Edmund  Baines ;  8. 
Roaring  Lion,  18  dwts.  13  grs.,  Hampson  Wood.  Best  Berry:  Red,  Roar- 
ing Lion,  22  dwts.,  Geo.  Leigh  ;  Yellow,  Globe,  1 9  dwts.  1 8  gr8.,Wm.  Berry  ; 
Green,  Angler,  17  dwts.  5  grs.,  H.  Anderton,  Esq. ;  White,  Eagle,  19  dwts. 
11  grs.,  James  Chapman.  Best  two  Berries  on  a  stem.  Roaring  Lion, 
56  dwts.  1  gr.,  John  Baker.  Heaviest  beaten  Berry,  Roaring  Lion,  20  dwts. 
18  grs.,  Richard  Taylor.  Red  Berries :  l.  Roaring  Lion,  21  dwts.  17  grs., 
Geo.  Leigh;  2.  Bell's  Fancy,  19 dwts.,  Jas.  Cranshaw;  3.  Huntsman, 
18  dwts.  22  grs.,  Robt.  Kay ;  4.  Trumpeter,  18  dwts.,  John  Haslam ;  5.  Lan- 
cashire Lad,  18 dwts.  Iffr.,*  Geo.  Leigh;  6.  Overall,  17 dwts.  lgr.,Wm. 
Allen;  7.  Seedling,  16 dwts.  22 gr.,  Wm. Horsefield ;  8.  Seedling,  16  dwts. 
21  grs.,  William  Cooper;  9.  Prince  Regent,  16 dwts.  13 grs.,  John  Barlow; 
10.  Squire  Hammond,  16  dwu.  15  dwts.,*  Abraham  Rostron;  11.  Seed- 
ling, I6dwts.  lOgrs.,  John  Saxon;  12.  Sir  John,  16  dwu.  9  gr.,  Robert 
Smith.  Yellow :  I .  Gunner,  19  dwts.  12  grs.,  John  Barlow ;  2.  Duckwing, 
17  dwts.  12  grs.,  Wm.  Hardman;  3.  Cottage  Girl,  17  dwts.  2  grs.,  Jacob 
Wolstencroft;  4.  Bunker's  Hill,  16  dwts.  23  grs.,  Jas.  Birtwistle  :  5.  Globe, 
16  dwts.  1 1  grs.,  John  Worrall ;  6.  Rockwood,  1 6  dwts.  9  grs.,  Thomas  Wal- 
work ;  7.  Viper,  16  dwts.  8  grs.,  Greo.  Leigh ;  8.  Husbandman,  16  dwts.  8  grs., 
Jn.  Bariow ;  9.  Sovereign,  15  dwts.  1 7  grs.,  Abraham  Rostron ;  10.  Teazer, 
1 5  dwts.  13  grs.,  Richard  Taylor ;  1 1 .  Old  Queen  1 5  dwts.  1 1  grs.,  and  12. 
Leader,  15 dwts.  5 grs.,  John  Rothwell.  Green:  1.  Favourite,  I6drts. 
20 grs.,  Geo.  Leigh;  2.  Aneler,  16 dwts.  18 grs.,  John  Worrall;  3.  Bang- 
down,  16  dwts.  1 1  gr^ ;  4.  Peacock,  16 dwts.  3grs.,  and  5.  Seedlings  16dwt8. 

*  Lost  their  places  by  not  being  weighed  in  time. 
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Sgn.  Richard  Taylor;  6.  Providence,  I5dwt8.  isgrs.,  John  Saxon;  7«- 
Troubler,  15  dwtt.  5  grs.,  George  Leigh ;  8.  Ocean,  15  dwts.  2gn.,  Charles 
Knight;  9.  Lord  Crewe,  15 dwts.,  Robt.  Kay;  10.  Greenwood,  14 dwts. 
13  grs.,  Geo.  Leigh ;  11.  Bang  Europe,  14  dwts.  5grs.,  Richard  Taylor ;  is. 
Mountain,  14  dwts.  4  grs.,  George  Wolstencroft.  White :  1.  Eagle,  18  dwts. 
19  m.,  Joseph  Ramsden;  2.  First  Rate,  18  dwts.  10  m.,  Wm.  Hardman; 
3.  Cord  Valentia,  18  dwts.  5  grs.,  John  Haslam ;  4.  Nailer,  17  dwts.  3  grs., 
John  Worrall ;  5.  White  Lion,  17  dwts.  2 grs.,  John  Barlow;  6.  Ostnch, 
17  dwts.,  James  Barlow;  7.  Deiamere,  17 dwts.,  John  Openshaw;  8.  Non- 
pareil, 16  dwts.  20  grs.,  and  9.  Seedling,  16  dwts.  20 gn.,  George  Leigh; 
10.  Wellington,  15  dwts.  12  grs.,  John  Bradshaw;  11.  England's  Glory, 
15  dwts,  11  grs.,  Richard  Taylor ;  12.  Lady  of  the  Manor,  14  dwttf.  S2grs., 
Abraham  Rostron.  Least  Berry:  Whitesmith,  l.  gr.,  Sam.  Cransbaw; 
Lancashire  Lad,  1  gr.  John  Warrall.  Prize  divided.  —  Jokn  Smiih.  Bwy^ 
Lancashire,  Aug.  29. 

Devonshire. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  HorOevltural  Society.  —  The  day  fixed 
byUiis  Institution,  for  their  First  Exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
was  July  50,  Upon  the  doors  being  opened,  the  room  was  filled  almost 
immediately,  ana  shortly  afterwards  the  President  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Cliflbrd^  took  the  chair,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  thanked  the  indi- 
duals  wno  had  contributed  to  the  splendid  display  of  horticultural  produc- 
tions exhibited.  He  expressed,  too,  his  fiiU  confidence,  that  as  the  climate 
of  Devonshire  was  more  favourable  to  horticultural  pursuits  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  so  this  Societv  would  snortly  become  infe- 
rior to  none  in  its  extent  and  usefulness*  w.Grifttey  then,  at  the  request 
of  His  Lordship,  read  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  and  as  he 
announced  each  prize,  he  at  the  same  time,  wherever  it  was  practicable, 
exhibited  to  the  company  the  article  for  which  it  was  awarded. 

Plants,  Hardy  Perennials  (best  six),  Mr.  Young,  nurseryman,  Taunton. 
Hardy  flowering  Shrubs  (best  six),  Messrs.  Pince  and  Q).,  nurserymen; 
Exeter.  Bulbous-rooted  tender  Exotic,  Amar^llic  omkta  var.  gigant^ 
John  Milford,  Esq.  Tender  Exotic,  Allam4nda  cath&rtica,  John  New- 
combe,  Ese. — Flowers,  Roses,  Mr.  Charies  Sdater.  Carnations.  Bizards: 
1.  and  2.  H.  Picou,  Esq.,  Taunton.  Flakes:  1.  and  2.  H.  Pi^u,  Esq. 
Seedling  Bizard  {of  the  exhibitor's  own  growth,  and  not  befi>re  exhibited),  l. 
W.  Gray,  Esq. ;  2.  G.  Whittaker,  Esq.  Seedling  Flake  (of  the  exhibitor's 
own  growth,  and  not  before  exhibited),  W.  Gray,  Esq.  Best  Bouquet  of 
Carnations,  Mr.  Charles  Sclater.  Picotees :  l.  and  2.  H.  Pigou,  Esq. 
Seedling  Picotee  (of  the  exhibitor's  own  growth,  and  not  before  exhibited), 
l.G.  Whittaker,  Esq.:  2.  W.  Gray,  Esq.  Bouquet  of  Picotees,  John  New- 
combe,  Esq.  Bouquet  of  Hardy  Annuals  (Russian  Stocks),  Sir  S.  H.  North- 
cote,  Bart.  Tender  Annuals  exhibited  in  Pots,  Cockscombs,  John  New- 
combe,  Esq.  —  FrvU,  Pine,  John  Newcome,  Esq.  of  Starcross.  Grapes,* 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Sir  Trayton  Drake,  Bart.  Melon,  Romkna,  Colonel 
Wrifht.  Apricots,  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq.  Peaches,  H.  Porter,  Esq.  Plums, 
Mr.  Williamson  of  Peamore.  Cherries,  John  Newcome,  Esq.  Heaviest 
Grooseberries,  the  Lancashire  Lad,  G.  Whittaker,  Esq.  Best-flavoured 
Gooseberries,  Mr.  C.  Sclater,  Nurservman,  Exeter.  Raspberries,  Mr. 
Townsend,  nurseryman,  St.  David's  Hill,  Exeter.  Apples,  Lemon  F^pin^ 
John  Cole,  Esq.  Pears,  Mr.  Hall  of  Powderham. —  Culinary  Vegetables, 
The  best  Cucumber,  John  Newcome,  Esq. 

The  judges  also  recommended  rewards  to  be  given  for  the  undermen- 
tioned specimens,  which  they  considered  higlily  deserving  of  notice :  — 

To  Mrs.  Waldon  of  Montrath  House,  for  three  seedling  Pines.  To  Ed- 
ward Divett,  Esq.,  for  a  bunch  of  Muscat  Lunel  Grapes.  To  John  New, 
Esq.,  for  a  bunch  of  white  Nice  Grapes.  To  the  Rev.  T.  Putt,  for  a  dish  of 
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Apples  of  the  last  seasoo,  in  good  preservation ;  who  <dso  exhibited  a  fine, 
bunch  of  the  Black  Prince  Grapes.  To  Dr.  Tayleur,  for  a  dish  of  China 
Strawberries.  To  Sir  Thomas  D.  Aciand,  Bart,  for  £ri'thrina  crista  gdlli, 
Metrosid^ros  xallgna,  and  Fuchsia  ffr&cilis.  To  Miss  JonneSy  for  Thunb^- 
gta  alkta,  trained,  and  Pelarg6nium  Deydniee  grafted.  To  Mr.  Dymond,  nur- 
seryman, Exeter,  for  Gloxinias,  Yitcca  filamentdsa,  and  hardy  Perennials ; 
and  for  a  new  Seedling  Apple  raised  by  Mr.  John  Hutchings,  his  foreman. 

The  judges  were  the  Rev.  Finnev  Belfield  of  Primley  Hill,  Mr.  Pontey 
of  Plymouth,  and  Mr.Veitch  of  Killerton.    (Western  Timety  Aug.  1.) 

The  three  cucumbers  of  the  Turkey  sort,  grown  by  William  Billingsley, 
gardener  to  John  Newcome,  Esq.;  and  exhibited  on  the  50th  of  July,  at  the 
Subscription  Rooms,  measured  in  all  6  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  and  weighed 
10  lbs.  The  dwarf  cockscombs  in  pots,  of  which  there  were  six  from  the 
same  garden,  were  also  extraordinary  productions ;  some  of  them  not  being 
more  that  1  ft.  high  from  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and  measuring  26  in.  in 
leneth  over,  and  14  in.  across  the  crest.  This  account  appeared  on  the 
1 3th  inst.in  TrewnunCi  Flying  Pott,  —  An  Exoman.     August  88.  1839. 

South  Wales. 

Ghmorgant  MonmouihsJnre^  and  South  Wales  Horticultural  Society,  '— 
At  the  Meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  show  was  held  in  the 
Town-Hall,  Cardiff,  instead  of  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  as  heretofore,  the 
latter  having  been  found  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  to  the  Hall  also 
the  General  Meeting  was  adjourned,  as  soon  as  the  judges  of  the  show  had 
announced  that  they  were  ready  to  deliver  in  their  mljudications.  The 
chairman,  J.  H.  Moggridge,  Esq.,  of  Woodfield,  congratulated  the  Meeting 
u|)on  the  increasing  respectabihtv  and  prosperity  of  the  Society,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  would  both  progressively  increase,  till  it  had  attained 
that  high  rank  amongst  the  horticultural  societies  of  the  island,  to  which  it 
was  on  every  account  entitled.  Its  finances  he  pronounced  to  be  in  a  very 
satisfactory  state,  the  number  of  its  members  continually  increasing,  its 
shows  more  and  more  enlarged  and  varied,  and  its  prospects  of  doing  cre- 
dit to  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  of  being  the  instrument  of 
rational  amusement  and  good  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  more  and 
more  flattering.  The  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey,  president,  was  reelected,  as  were 
all  the  vice-presidents ;  and  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Lord  Dyne- 
vor,  Col.  Lewis,  Sir  C.  Cole,  Major  Mack  worth.  Col.  Cameron,  J.  P.  Wil- 
kins,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Gough,  added  to  the  list.  ^  The  gratifVing  pro- 
posal of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Vice-Patron  of  the  Society,  for  holding  the 
Monmouthshire  show,  on  the  5th  of  August,  at  Tredegar,  with  die  o&r  of 
his  green-house  for  the  occasion,  was  announced  from  the  chair  in  terms 
of  suitable  commendation;  and  extracts  from  Sir  Charles  Morgan's  letters 
read,  from  which  it  appeared  that  his  liberal  offer  was  accompanied  by  the 
very  handsome  expression  of  the  Hon.  Baronet's  desire,  that  ^  the  show 
should  be  held  at  Tredegar  solely  under  the  Society's  regulations,  as  if  at 
the  King's  Head,  or  elsewhere."  The  report  from  the  judges  of  the  show 
being  then  handed  to  the  chair,  the  following  adjudication  of  prizes  was 
announced,  viz. 

Melons,  John  Moceridge,  Esq.,  Gabalva.  Grapes :  Black,  Col.  Moiigan, 
Llandouffh  Castle;  White,  and  best  Frontignac,  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey,  as 
well  as  tnat  for  the  best  raspberries.  Cherries,  J.  Moffmdge,  Esq.  Cur- 
rants :  White,  Col.  Morsan ;  Red,  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  Llandaff.  Pinks,  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  Balsam,  Richard  Hill,  Esq.  Best  and  most  curious 
plant  of  any  description :  1.  Rev.  J.  M.  Traheme ;  9.  Rev.  E.  W.  Richards. 
Best  and  most  beautiful  plant:  1.  Rev.  E.W. Richards;  2. Richard  Hill, 
Eso.    Roses,  Col.  Morgan. 

Mxtra^Prizes.  Strawberries,  E.  P.  Richards,  Esq.,  Cardiff.  Second  best 
Melon,  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Grey.  Beit  Red  and  White  Cunants,  l.  and  s.  J.  M. 
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RichardB, Em, Roath Court  Flowers,  R. Reeoe, Esq., Hon. Sec.  Strawber- 
ries :  1.  E.  P.  KichardB,  Esq. ;  2.  R.  Hill,  Esq.  Grapes,  1 .  and  2.  Sir  C.  Mor- 
gan. An  extra-prize  was  aJso  adjudged  to  J.  H.  Moggridge,  Esq.,  for  his 
exhibition  of  the  foliage  of  certain  American  timber  trees,  now  first  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  into  South  Wales,  and  for  his  description  of  the 
trees,  and  another  to  Mr.  Murrell,  for  his  fine  onions,  &c.  Sec. 

Enquiries  having  been  made  in  vain  for  cottagers  applying  for  the  nume- 
rous premiums  exclusively  offered  them,  the  Chairman  commented  thereon 
very  feelingly,  ex|7res&ing  his  deep  regret  that  one  of  the  most  favourite 
objects  of  the  Society  should  thus  far,  and  up  to  this  period,  have  been  de- 
feated by  circumstances  of  which  no  competent  knowledge  had  been  hitherto 
obtained.  He  had,  he  said,  been  informed,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
show,  it  had  been  mischievously  given  out  by  persons  unknown,  that  en- 
trance-money would  be  demanded  from  competitors  for  the  prizes  who 
were  not  subscribers.  This  utterly  unfounded  report  had,  he  knew,  deter- 
red some  persons  from  applying  for  the  cottager's  premiums,  and,  although 
pains  had  been  taken  to  contr^iict  the  falsehood  of  the  report,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  public  papers,  it  was  to  be  feared  it  still  operated.  In  the  hope 
of  assisting  to  counteract  more  effectually  and  speedily  the  cause  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  kind  intentions  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  cottagers 
themselves,  the  Chairman  requested  permission  to  ofier  the  premium  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  as  a  prize  to  the 
owner  of  the  best  cultivated  cottage  garden  in  Blackwood  village,  to  be  ad- 
judged under  conditions  (which  would  in  the  mean  time  be  made  known), 
at  tne  Monmouthshire  show  at  Tredegar,  on  the  ISthof  August,  in  addition 
to  those  already  announced  as  applicable  only  to  the  cottager ;  which  pro- 
posal being  assented  to,  it  was  ordered  to  be  announced  accordingly.  Al- 
though the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  the  dressing  up  of  the  Hall  in 
the  manner  intended,  a  great  many  groups,  baskets,  and  wreaths  of  beauti- 
iUl  flowers  were  placed  on  the  judges'  seats  and  desks,  and  tastefully,  though 
hastily,  arranged  in  other  parts  of  the  Hall,  whilst  the  large  table  and  stands 
were  loaded  with  fruits  of  a  description  which  would  have  done  no  discre- 
dit to  the  first  provincial  society  in  the  kingdom.  The  pine,  from  Tretleear, 
and  the  grapes  were  particularly  fine;  the  size  of  the  bunches  of  the  Tat- 
ter unusually  large,  though  exceeded  in  size  of  berries  by  those  from  Llan- 
dough  Castle,  to  which  the  first  prize  had  been  adjudged  before  Sir  Charles 
Morgan's  grapes  (detained  in  consequence  of  the  stormy  weather)  had  ar^ 
rived.  The  oay,  which  was  one  throughout  of  high  gratification,  affi>rded 
a  most  convincing  proof  to  all  present  that,  as  was  asserted  in  the  opening 
address,  Glamorganshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  South  Wales  afford  abun- 
dant materials  for  rescuing  that  naturally  favoured  part  of  our  island  firom 
the  reproach  of  being  behind  any  other  in  the  productions  of  the  garden, 
the  field,  or  the  orchard.    (The  Cambrian,  July  11.) 


Art.  XIII.     Obituary. 


DiET}y  in  February,  1829,  M.  HolboU,  our  universally  respected  botanic 
gardener,  whose  name  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  horticulturists  of 
Uiis  country.  In  the  November  prececfing  his  death.  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark  graciously  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Dannebrog.  —  Jem  Peter  Petersen,  Royal  Gardens,  Rosenburgh,  JtUy 
4.  1829. 


THE 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  CoNDUCTOfi. 

{Continued  from  p.  502.) 

Chateau  de  QueoiUe^  the  Prince  de  Montmoreruy,  about  two 
miles  from  Rouen,  September  3.  -»  A  flat  sandy  situation,  with 
no  apparent  boundary ;  tlie  house  a  lar^e  plain  modern  edifice, 
approached  through  a  broad  avenue  of  lime  trees,  descendinc; 
rather  than  ascending ;  the  efiect  of  the  whole,  to  an  English 
eye,  the  reverse  of  grandeur,  dignity,  order,  neatness,  and 
babitableness.  It  put  us  in  mind  of  some  of  the  wretched 
chateaus  which  we  have  seen  in  Poland  and  Russia ;  and  with 
every  desire  to  be  pleased  and  to  commend,  we  could  really 
find  nothing  on  which  to  bestow  our  approbation,  except  the 
urbanity  of  the  gardener,  and  of  another  man  who  went  round 
with  us.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  a  very  broad  sandy  area, 
on  which  are  placed  a  profusion  of  old  orange  trees  and  pome- 
granates, and  a  number  of  the  commoner  green-house  plants 
of  the  last  century ;  few  of  them  well  grown,  or,  in  our  idea,  at 
all  ornamental.  There  are  a  conservatory  and  a  green-house ; 
the  former  in  great  part  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
surface,  with  a  temporary  flooring  over  it,  to  be  used  at 
pleasure  during  winter  apd  in  bad  weather,  as  a  place  of  exer- 
cise and  romping  for  the  family  children.  The  green-house 
bad  sloping  glass  and  a  flue  in  the  English  manner.  There 
is  a  considerable  court  of  stable  offices,  with  a  number  of 
carriages  and  horses,  and  some  of  both  are  English.  The 
bouse,  we  were  told,  was  full  of  company.  In  a  shed  were  a 
Vol.  V.  —  No.  23.  t  t 
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diable  for  moving  orange  trees,  a  large  cast-iron  roller  for  the 
roads,  and  some  rude  agricultural  implements.  Adjoining 
tbese  offices  b  the  kitchen-garden,  containing  perhaps  2  acres 
iritHin  the  walh.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  very  poor;  it  requires 
constant  watering  during  the  summer  season,  and  the  water  is 
raised  by  a  horse-wheel  from  a  deep  well  in  the  centi-e. .  The 
surrounding  walls  are  about  10  ft.  high,  of  stone,  and  covered 
with  a  wooden  trellis,  on  which  pear  trees  are  trained,  chiefly  in 
the  fan  manner,  but  not  neatly.  The  trees  had  very  little  fruit 
on  them,  which,  considering  that  the  borders  were  cropped  and 
the  soil  soft  and  deep,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  There  was 
a  considerable  breadth  of  red  alpine  strawberry,  and  the  walks 
were,  for  the  most  part,  edged  with  common  sorreL  The 
asparagus  was  in  rows  between  2  and  3  ft.  apart,  but  less 
strong  than  might  have  been  expected,  probably  from  want  of 
manure.     Plenty  of  artichokes  and  kidneybeans. 

On  what  may  be  called  the  garden  front  of  the  house  was 
an  open  avenue  of  grass,  perhaps  1 50  ft.  wide  and  on  each  side 
was  a  wood,  in  some  places  open  like  a  grove,  and  in  others 
thicker  like  an  artificial  plantation.  In  the  thick  parts  the 
Pin  de  Bourdeaux  (Pinus  maritima),  which  the  gardener 
informed  u»was  greatly  to  be  preferred  to- the  Pin  d'Ecosse 
(P.  sylv^stris)  or  the  Sapin  ^picea  (^bies  commiinis),  becaude 
shrubs  and  grass  grew  much  better  under  it,  and  the  cones, 
whith  are  thick  andfrom  6  to  8  in.  long,  made  an  e!xcellent  fuel 
lor  the  poor,  being  picked  up  by  them  as  they  fell  {roni  the 
trees,  so  that  the  proprietor  of  the  wood  sustained  no  injury. 
There  are  various  walks,  straight  and  winding,  both  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  grove.  In  the  latter,  near  the  house,  are 
several  swings  of  different  kinds,  very  completely  equipped,  for 
hdies  and  gentlemen ;  and  roundabouts,  which  the  gardener 
informed  us  were  much  used  by  the  younger  part  of  the  iamily. 
There  are  also  a  skittle-ground,  a  place  for  playing  at  bowls,  and 
.a  sort  of  rustic  house  containing  a  table  nearly  as  large  as  a  bil- 
liard table,  but  fitted  up  like  a  bagatelle  board,  for  playing  «t 
trou  madame.  These  contrivances  for  amusement  seemed  to  be 
verv  judiciously  placed  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  which  Nnrere 
at  the  same  time  so  lofty,  naked-stemmed,  and  far  apart,  as  to . 
create  or  admit  a  gentle  cooling  breeze.  It  was  now  near 
noon,  and  a  very  warm  day ;  no  one  was  taking  aoMisement 
in  the^rove,  but  a  billiard  table  in  the  house  was  in  u$e  by  a 
party  CM  gentlemen.  Directly  in  front  of  the  house,  on  the 
centre  of  the  grass  avenue  just  mentioned  is  a  m&idien  d 
detonation^  the  cannon  3  ft.  long.  Beyond  the  wood  there  is 
a  small  meadow  with  winding  walks,  a  VAnglaise^  which  we 
looked  at  over  the  turf  f^ce,  but  did  not  enter.    ' 
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Bouen  to  MaiUeraie  and  Landing  September  4.  —  These 
residences  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between 
Aouen  and  Honfleur.  The  nearest  road  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  probably  10  or  12  miles  in  length,  exceedingly 
billy,  grand,  varied,  and  picturesque.  The  most  agfeeable 
way  of  making  the  excursion  is  by  water.  A  steam->boat  sets 
out  on  certain  days  for  this  purpose,  and  for  affording  a  view 
of  the  beautiful  and  rich  scenery  on  the  river,  from  Rouen  to 
Havre,  said  to  be  unequalled  in  France;  but  we  had  not  time 
to  adopt  this  mode.  In  leaving  Rouen  we  passed  two  or  three 
small  villas,  apparently  in  a  better  style  than  that  near  Quevilly 
(p.  501.);  the  nursery  of  M.  Morelle,  in  very  perfect  order;  and, 
near  Duclair,  the  Chateau  du  Tailiy,  a  small  residence,  occupy- 
ing a  walled  parallelogram  of  about  two  acres,  surrounded  by 
an  open  com  country.  This  chateau,  as  far  as  could  be  seen 
from  the  road,  is  about  the  date  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  un^ 
changed  in  a  single  external  feature,  either  in  the  house  or 
grounds.  As  a  piece  of  antiquity  we  felt  it  to  be  extremely 
mteresting.  We  passed  several  cottages  and  gardens,  and  one 
or  two  viluiges.;  but,  except  some  houses  in  the  latter,  we  can- 
not say  that  we  saw  much  appearance  of  comfort.  Most  of 
the  cottages  were  in  very  bad  repair,  but  almost  all  of  them 
seemed  to  have  cOw-houses,  a. place  for  piffs,  and  sometime 
fer  sheep.  We  learned  afterwards  that  the  occupiers  were 
for  the  greater  part  small  &rmers  or  proprietors.  The  road,' 
"though  of  the  secondair  or  cross-country  description,  was 
bordered  in  most  places  oy  fruit  trees,  in  general  young.  The 
surface  of  the  country  was  undivided,  by  hedges,  except  near 
villages  and  cottages ;  but  it  was  occasionally  varied  by  patches 
of  native  wood.  Clover,  wheat,  kidneybeans^  and  potatoes, 
seemed  to  be  grown  by  every  one.  Little  could  be  said 
in  &vour  of  the  cottage  gardens;  not  so  many  vines  werie 
planted  against  the  houses  as  in  the  suburbs  of  Rouen,  nor  so 
many  flowers  before  them  as  in  the  manufacturing  district  of 
the  Dieppe  road  (p.  369.).  Still  the  soil  was  every  where  a 
brown  loam  on  limestone  rock,  the  surface  varied,  and  the  dis- 
tance agreeable  or  grand.  The  germs,  therefore,  of  riches 
and  beauty  exist  every  where;  and  future,  and,  we  hope,  not 
distant,  prosperity  will  call  them  mto  existence. 

27ie  Chdteau  du  MaiUeraie  is  built  close  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  on  a  bank  somewhat  higher  thai)  that  opposite,  \}ikt 
not  so  much  so  as  to  give  the  situation  any  decided  advantage 
in  point  of  character  or  effect.  Behind  and  on  one  side  lies 
the  park  scenery,  chiefly  avenues  and  woods  in  the  ancient 
style ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  stable  o£Sces,  kitchen-garden, 
church,  and  village.     The  park,  we  were  told,  contains  above 
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100  acres ;  about  three  fourths  of  it  consist  of  a  flat  or  very 
slightly  varied  surface,  planted  with  hornbeam  avenues,  and 
close  woods  pierced  by  numerous  clipped  alleys  diverging 
from  centres  in  the  usual  manner,  of  which  the  only  one  that 
has  left  any  impression  on  our  mind,  is  the  triple  vista,  from  a 
patte  d*oie  to  the  river.  The  remaining  fourth  part  consbts  of 
a  surface  a  good  deal  varied,  and  is  laid  out  in  imitation  of  the 
English  manner,  with  numerous  buildings,  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  not  an  unsuccessful  imitation. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  close  to  the  house,  and  in  former 
times  must  have  been  its  chief  ornament  in  the  way  of  pleasure- 
ground  ;  at  present  it  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation,  such 
as  no  British  gardener  can  form  the  slightest  idea  of.  The 
walls,  terraces,  slopes,  platforms  on  different  levels,  basins  no 
longer  fit  to  hold  water,  ruined  fountains,  broken  statues  and 
urns,  the  remains  of  an  old  conservatory  and  of  some  pavilions, 
neglected  wall  trees,  and  old  shrubs,  show  what  it  has  been, 
and  the  luxuriancy  of  the  weeds  what  it  might  very  soon  be. 
An  English  gardener  would  turn  the  whole  into  one  of  the 
richest  flower-gardens  in  the  world.  ITie  house  is  grand, 
considered  with  reference  to  its  size,  accompaniments,  and 
antiquity;  but  it  has  little  architectural  merit  either  externally 
or  within.  A  great  deal,  however,  might  be  said  about  the 
house  and  grounds,  the  view  to  the  Abbaye  de  Jumi6ges,  built 
in  the  1  Ith  century,  and  containing  the  ashes  of  Agnes  Sorrel, 
and  about  other  views ;  but  the  reader,  we  fear,  must  be  tired  • 
with  the  unavoidable  sameness  of  our  details.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  kitchen-garden,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  grounds  were  tolerably  well  kept  We  were  shown  them 
by  the  gamekeeper,  who  could  write  very  well. 

The  Village  of  Mailleraie  is  situated  close  by  the  river,  and, 
though  small,  contains  an  inn,  tolerably  good  for  the  country, 
which  is  said  to  be  much  frequented  by  visitors  during  sum- 
mer. After  dining  on  stewed  eels  and  eggs,  this  being  Friday, 
we  hired  a  one-horse  vehicle  of  a  very  rude  description,  with  a 
man  between  seventy  and  eighty,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  a  pony,  to  take  us  to  Landin,  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles.  The  road  is  indescribably  bad,  and  of  very  little 
variety  or  interest  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  Great 
part  of  it  is  through  a  forest  of  birches  and  oaks,  which  seems 
to  be  cut  down  periodically  for  fuel,  and  the  rest  is  a  narrow 
crooked  lane.     We  arrived  at  Landin  about  five  o'clock. 

Landin,  at  present  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Marie,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  situation,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  here  lofty,  irregular,  and  covered  with  natural 
wood.     The  chateau  must  be  at  least  300  ft.  above  the  level  of 
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the  water.  We  were  told  at  Rouen  that  Landin  was  neg- 
lected and  no  longer  worth  going  to  see,  but  we  felt  ourselves 
amply  compensated  for  the  journey,  even  if  we  had  not  seen 
Mailleraie,  nor  any  thing  else*  Almost  the  entire  interest  of 
the  place,  in  our  eyes,  consists  in  the^andeur  of  the  situation, 
and  the  facilities  which  it  affords  of  forming  what  we  have 
always  considered  as  the  grandest  description  of  walk  or  road 
in  nature  or  art ;  that  of  a  level  line  carried  along  the  side  ofa 
steep,  irregular,  winding,  wooded  bank  or  hill,  looking  up  to 
woods  and  hill  tops  on  one  hand,  and  down  to  water,  rich  and 
varied  country,  and  extreme  distance  on  the  other.  At  Landin 
the  hill  tops  are  wanting,  but  the  irregularity  of  the  bank  affords 
every  opportunity  that  we  could  desire  for  varying  the  line  of 
walk,  by  retiring  into  wooded  recesses  with  rocks,  caverns,  and 
springs,  and  advancing  to  bold  prominences  commanding  the 
whole  extensive  reach  of  the  river.  In  the  alluvial  plain  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  directly  under  the  Chateau  de  Landin,  is 
a  very  remarkable  feature  in  rural  economy ;  a  strip  or  strand 
of  one  or  two  hundred  acres  close  by  the  river,  some  yards 
higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  entirely  covered  with  cottages  and 
fruit  trees.  We  were  informed  that,  being  found  particularly 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  table  fruits,  especially  apples,  it  is 
let  in  portions  of  an  acre  or  two  for  that  purpose ;  that  every 
allotment  has  a  cottage  for  the  occupier  and  his  family ;  and 
that  the  whole  have  for  many  years  formed  a  very  remarkable 
colony.  We  regretted  our  inability  to  examine  it  minutely.  The 
fruits,  chiefly  the  apples,  are  said  to  be  sent  to  many  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  the  celebrated  Reinettes  Crises.  Beyond 
this,  alluvial  island,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  up  and  down  the 
river,  for  several  miles,  the  surface  is  flat,  in  meadow,  and  often 
during  winter  and  spring  entirely  covered  with  water.  The 
Chateau  de  Landin  on  these  occasions  looks  down  on  an  im- 
mense lake,  with  the  island  of  fruit  trees  and  cottages  in  the 
foreground,  and  in  the  distance  a  cultivated  hilly  country, 
varied  by  natural  woods,  and  the  remains  of  some  chateaus 
and  religious  buildings. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  Chateau  de  Landin  was  possessed 
by  the  Abb^  Boismont,  a  man  of  learning  and  a  gardening 
amateur  of  that  day.  Some  of  his  verses  may  be  seen  in  the 
summer  houses  in  the  English  part  of  the  grounds  at  Mail- 
leraie ;  and  the  numerous  walks  which  he  traced  in  the  woods 
at  Landin,  with  the  ruins  of  some  of  his  root  houses  and  temples, 
still  remain.  The  Abbe  Gossier  informed  us  that  the  Abb4 
Boismont  had  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cows  and  bullocks,  and 
several  njilkmaids  and  shepherds,  all  formed  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  stuck  about  the  grounds,  and  that  it  cost  him  2000  francs 
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a  year  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Bsople  of  all  ranks  came  frerat 
every  part  of  rtie  country  to  see  them ;  but  since  they  faa^ 
gone  to  decay,  no  body  looked  near  the  place ;  so  true  \t  i&  that 
man  in  a  rude  state  admires  only  art,  because  it  is  only  in  wt>rks 
of  art  that  he  can  recognise  mmd.  The  Abb6  had  doubtless 
mind  to  enjoy  the  sublime  prospect  from  his  chateau,  and 
feeling  to  be  amused  with  his  delighted  and  astonished  vtsitors. 

We  advanced  to  this  ch&teau  without  any  letters  of  intro^ 
ductxon,  but  on  requesting  permission  to  walk  through  the 
grounds  every  attention  was  paid  us,  and  we  were  conducted  to 
the  principal  points  of  view  by  a  very  interesting'  and  intel- 
ligent younp  lady,  Mad.  ,  to  whom^  through  the  Abbe 
Oossier,  we  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  Magazine  as  a  mark  of  our 
esteem ;  and  this  record  will  remain  as  a  remembrance  to  our- 
selves of  a  chateau,  the  situation  of  which,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  our  view  of  it,  produced'  an  impression  upon 
omr  minds  stronger  by  far  than  did  any  other  object  or  circum- 
stance in  OT  about  Rouen.  We  hope  we  may  again  see  Landin 
with  more  leisure  for  examination  and  enjoyment. 

Rouen  to  lleary^  Sept.  n.  —  Passed  a  variety  of  suburban 
villas,  those  nearest  the  town  in  very  commanding  sfenations, 
ornamented  with  flowers,  and  enriched  with  vines,  but,  in  ap- 
pearance of  solidity,  refinement,  and  comfort,  very  distant  from 
analogous  villas  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  or  of  any  of  the 
larger  towns  in  England  south  of  York.  Stffl  these  Rouen 
villas  are  almost  as  far  in  advance  of  what  the  suburban  viltas 
of  Edmburirh  and  Glasgow  were  twenty  rears  ago,  the  tim« 
which  has  empsed  since  we  saw  them,  as  those  of  London  are 
in  advance!  of/thme  of  Rouen.  The  London  villa  incficates  in 
the  possessor  a  love  of  comfort,  luxury,  and  neatness ;  the 
Rouen  Tilla  indicates  taste,  style,  and  superficiabiess;  tfie 
Scotch  villa,  ambition,  poverty,  and  slovenliness. 

A  residence,  which  we  think  was  called  FranqmviUty  yf9& 
undergoing  changes  in  what  is  called  in  France  the  En^|^h 
manner;  and  the  lines  and  forms  produced  with  this  view, 
as  seen  from  the  road,  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  cockney  jobbing  gardener,  who  had  never  been  five  miles 
from  London :  here  and  there  a  round  or  an  oval  clump ; 
a  piece  of  water  of  the  shape  of  that  in  the  Horticultnral 
Society's  Garden ;  a  semicircular  bridge  over  it ;  a  naked  road 
of  three  equal  bends,  as  an  approach  to  the  house ;  and  a  ser- 
pentine walk  round  the  boundary  of  the  park  or  paddock.  It 
h  a  pity  the  proprietor  had  not  caHed  in  Mr.  Blaikie,  who 
two  years  before  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  the  Marquis  d'Etamps  near  LabouUe.  But  even 
this  would  not  have  done  every  thing ;  for  the  best  plan  ever 
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giv^n  Qday  be 'rendered  ridiculous,  when  the  execution  pCit;  is, 
comoiitted  to  mei>  wholly  ignorant  both  of  the  science  and  thj^ 
practice  of  tha,t  part  of  their  art.  Frequent  as  are  the  handsope 
resideppes,  and  numerous  as  are  the  examples  of  beautifu)  land- 
scape-gardening, in  England,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is  no^  one. 
residence  in  a  liundred  that  is  any  thing  like  well  laid  QMt ; 
comprehending  under  this  term,  well  designed  and  ^elji  exe* 
cuted.  Every  competent  judge  will  allow  that  we  a^'e  QOf  rect  in 
this  assertion ;  and  we  know,  from  25  years'  experienc^i  that 
things  will  never  be  otherwise  till  the  patrons  of  gardening  ac- 
quire by  a  very  different  education  from  that  wbicn  they  receive, 
at  present,  by  travelling,  and  by  reflection,  a  degree  of  taste 
fiEir  superior  to  what  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  now  po^sess^  ; 
or  till  a  new  race  of  gardeners  arise,  educated  to  the  utn;io&t|^ 
BtfiA  allowed  by  their  masters  opportunities  of  looking  abpMt; 
them,  and  of  reading,  reflecting,  and  sketching  from  n^tuire.  !( 
is  not  likely  that  there  ever  will  be  many  such  serving  gardener^ 
in  this  or  in  any  country ;  and,  therefore,  our  hopes  of  im- 
provement are  from  the  rising  generation  of  small  proprietors^ 
wbo»  tnghiy  educated)  travelled,  and  accomplisbed,  wiljl  act  as 
their  own  architect,  landscape-gardener,  and  botanist.  AU  the 
'professions  in  the  world  have  arisen  from  the  ignorance,  pri- 
vations, or  superfluities  of  individuals.  When,  by  a  high  d^e^. 
of  education  and  its  effects,  mankind  become  i;noi:e  nearly 
alike  in  knowledge  and  in  property,  professional  men  will  b^ 
leas  necessary,  and  some  professioas,  and  amoi^  thesis  that  of 
landscape-gardener,  will  probably  cease  to  exist  But  in  tbisj 
as  in  every  other  contemplated  advance  in  the  progress  of  mind 
^nd  of  happiness,  all  wUl  depend  on  the  degree  of  Uicrease4 
education  given  to  both  the  employers  and  the  eiinployed* 

l^le^ri^  is  a  small  village  of  one  straight  street  acroi^s  a  valley 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Rouen,  on  the  road  to  I'aris.  ^ 
stream  which  drives  two  or  three  cotton  machines  is  (be  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  village,  and  accounts  for  the  houses  being 
chiefly  new.  {ladepont  is  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  u 
down  the  stream,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley ;  it  is  ap- 
proached through  some  very  wretched-looking  thatched  niu4 
cottageS)  with  earthen  floors  and  small  windows. 

The  Chateau  de  Ra^epont^  M,  le  Marquis  de  Badepojft^  pre- 
sents no  grand  or  striking  feature ;  but  the  grounds  are  varied, 
well  planted,  very  well  kid  out,  and  exceedingly  well  kept 
The  extent  of  the  demesne  may  be  30  or  40  acres,  partly  o^i 
&e  side,  and  partly  along  the  bottom,  of  a  valley.  T(ie  hpuse, 
a  plain  modem  building,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  ^  low  flat 
surface,  and  unaided  by  any  external  feature.  The  interesting 
part  of  the  grounds  is  tlie  irregular  declivity  which  rises  from 
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the  platform  of  the  house,  and  the  leading  feature  of  this 
declivity  is  fonned^by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  or  fortress, 
and  of  its  various  outworks.  These  are  exceedingly  well 
managed,  and  made  the  most  of  by  walks  leading  to  different 
points  of  view,  and  by  a  chapel,  hermitage,  mausoleum,  and 
armoury.  Another  feature  is  a  conservatory  with  some  good 
orange  trees,  and  perhaps  SO  or  40  species  of  the  commcm 
green*house  plants.  There  are  a  Temple  of  Fame,  with  a  statue 
in  it  of  some  prince  or  other  person  belonging  to  the  court,  who 
bad  honoured  Radepont  by  a  visit;  various  seats  covered 
and  open,  the  former  with  rush  mats  or  cushions,  both  for 
sitting   on   and   to   place   beneath   the  feet;    an   American 

Sound ;  a  hanging  wood  with  a  dark  walk ;  a  bridge  over 
e  stream  which  drives  the  cotton  mills  and  passes  dirough 
a  part  of  the  low  grounds ;  a  cascade ;  an  aviary  and  a  menagery 
with  a  lemur,  turtle  doves,  pheasants,  &c. ;  English  cottages  ; 
a  dairy  and  very  neat  cow-houses ;  with  some  simUar  objects  of 
amusement  and  interest.  The  walks  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ornamented  with  groups  of  showy  annuals  of  the  commoner 
sorts,  asters,  mangolds,  poppies,  mallows,  &c.  The  views 
from  the  rising  grounds  are  over  the  house  and  the  low  grounds, 
to  the  naked  down-like  chalk  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley; 
and  those  from  the  low  grounds  are,  in  most  places,  limited  by 
a  boundary  of  wood,  and  are  chiefly  from  one  object  to  another 
within  this  boundary.  The  kitchen-garden  may  contain  three 
acres,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  trellised,  and  has  a  very  good 
^rdener's  house,  a  fruit-room,  a  hot-house,  pits,  and  frames. 
The  hot-house  contains  some  good  old  plants  of  general  in- 
terest, such  as  the  sugar-cane,  date  palm,  Indian-rubber  tree. 
The  frames  were  shaded  with  straw  mats,  and  contained,  if  we 
recollect  right,  a  few  pine  plants,  cantaloup  melons,  and  some 
pots  of  cuttings.  The  walks,  like  all  the  others  about  this 
residence,  were  laid  with  fine  river  gravel,  which,  as  it  does 
not  bind,  is  kept  soft  and  even,  by  frequent  raking.  The 
edgings  in  the  kitchen-garden  were  of  strawberries,  sorrel,  and 
other  culinary  plants.  The  borders  were  planted  with  dwarfe, 
and  trees  trained  en  jyramide,  and  in  the  compartments  were 
some  standards.  The  whole,  even  to  the  melon  ground,  was 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  the  walks  newly  raked,  and  scarcely 
a  weed  to  be  seen.  With  no  part  of  the  grounds  could  we 
find  fault  in  this  respect  On  expressing  our  surprise  and 
admiration  at  this  degree  of  order  and  neatness  to  the  gardener, 
a  gay  old  man,  who  could  read  and  write,  with  a  stout  healthy 
wife  of  nearly  the  same  age  who  looked  out  on  us  as  we 
passed  the  door  of  her  dwelling-house,  he  said  that  his  master 
insisted  that  it  should  always  be  so,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
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be  otherwise.  Nothing  gratified  us  more  than  to  hear  of  this 
taste,  and  rigid  exaction  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  master. 
An  easy  master  is  not  so  bad  as  a  whimsical  or  capricious  one ; 
but  he  is  much  worse  than  one  who  requires  even  a  military 
exactness  in  the  performance  of  duty.  All  servants,  whether 
of  the  public,  like  ourselves,  or  of  individuals,  like  many  of 
our  readers,  are,  from  the  nature  of  things,  more  or  less 
machines  ;  an  easy  master  lets  them  rust  and  go  out  of  order, 
but  a  systematic  one  polishes  the  cogs  and  oils  the  gudgeons, 
so  as  to  increase  their  mechanical  ei&ciency,  prevent  noise, 
and  accelerate  motion. 

On  the  whole  this  place  only  requires  an  English-looking 
house,  to  be  a  very  successful  imitation  of  the  English  man- 
ner. The  house  servant  who  showed  us  round,  a  Ger- 
man from  Alsatia,  who  could  not  read,  and  who  excused 
himself  by  saying  he  did  not  understand  the  French  letters, 
said  it  was  entirely  laid  out  by  his  master,  who  had  passed 
some  time  in  England. 

Thinking  that  the  new  village  and  the  old  one  might  in- 
dicate the  present  and  the  former  states  of  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  in  this  part  of  France,  and  being  on  a  walking 
excursion,  we  entered  some  of  the  cottages  in  both  villages. 
The  interior  of  the  thatched  mud  structures  was  not  so  un- 
comfortable as  we  expected.  The  total  internal  dimensions 
might  be  12  ft.  by  20;  there  was  one  fire-place,  large,  open, 
ana .  raised  about  6  in.  from  the  floor,  for  burning  wood ;  a 
boarded  partition  separated  a  space  about  12ft.  by  6  or  8  ft., 
which  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  looking  into,  further 
than  to  see  the  comer  of  a  box-bed  without  curtains ;  this 
partition  was  not  higher  than  the  side  walls,  and  in  one  case 
it  was  formed  of  a  straw  mat  stretched  on  posts  and  rails; 
the  common  ceiling  to  the  whole  interior  seemed  to  be  of 
loose  boards,  and  in  one  cottage  there  was  no  ceiling.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  large  oak  chest  in  every  case,  with  a 
table  and  some  straw-bottomed  chairs,  a  cupboard,  a  bench, 
earthen  pots,  wooden  plates,  ii  distaff,  bill-hook,  reaping-hook, 
spade,  hoe,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

In  New  Fleury,  the  dwelling  houses  are  substantially  built 
of  brick  and  stone,  of  ample  dimensions,  and  two  stories 
high.  On  the  ground  floor  are  a  large  apartment  with  a  fire- 
place, and  a  smaller  one  entered  from  it  without  a  fire-place. 
Over  these  are  two  sleeping-rooms  to  which  the  ascent  is  by 
a  staircase  which  proceeds  from  the  entrance  door. 

Our  next  will  commence  with  the  gardens  of  Paris  and  its 
environs. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  L     General  Notices*. 


PiUCES  of  CommodUiet»  —  The  progress  of  a  town  depends  greatly  on  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  consumable  commodities;  and  hence  we  6nd 
fehat  all  the  large  cities  of  ancient  times  were  situated  either  near  the  sea,  or 
00  Ike  lower  part  of  oavigi^ile  rivers.  3uch  were  N  ineveb,  Babylon,  Memphis, 
Carthiwe,  Rome,  axul  Constantinople.  All  these  places  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage otwater-carriage,  without  which  even  Babylon,  though  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  fertile  country,  never  could  have  swelled  its  population  U> 
a  million,  or  three^uarters  or  a  million,  of  souls.  At  the  umoa  of  the 
ccowoft  of  Bngland  and  Scotland,  Edii>burgh  did  not  probably  contaia 
80,000  iohabitants ;  and  yet  such  was  the  difficulty  of  feeding  them,  that 
every  foot  of  the  soil  to  which  the  plough  could  be  applied,  on  the  high 
parts  of  Arthur's  Seat,  was  torn  up.  Why  was  thisr  Simply  because 
Scotland  having  few  ships,  and  being  no  match  for  England  by  sea,  her 
eapital  necessarily  had  all  its  sup(}lies  brought  in  by  pack-horses.  Hence 
the  expense  of  conveyance  was  so  great,  that  it  was  more  profitable  to 
raise  corn  on  the  very  worst  soils  m  the  neighbourhood,  than  to  bring 
it  from  the  best  soils  at  some  distance  off.  With  otir  improved  roads,  our 
canfds,  and  our  shipping,  150,000  persons  could  be  more  easily  fed  in 
Edinbitflgh  at  this  dav,  than  20,000  at  the  time  of  the  union.  Railways 
will  ^o  far  to  place  inland  towns,  remote  from  rivers  or  th^  sea,  on  a  level 
in  this  respect  with  those  which  have  the  most  abundant  means  of  water 
communication.    {Scotsman,  April  18.  1829.) 

Extending  this  reasoning  to  countries,  com  and  rav  commodities  of  all 
kinds  ought  to  be  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than  in  anv  other  country  in 
Europe;  because  there  is  a  sreater  demand  there  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  because  Great  Britain  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  which 
serves  as  a  canal  to  any  other  country,  and,  unlike  other  canals  and  tracks  of 
communication,  requires  no  expense  to  keep  it  in  repair.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  renders  corn,  with  every  other  raw  material,  dearer  in  Britain  than  in 
any  other  country  ?  The  corn  laws,  restricted  commercial  intercourse,  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  expense  of  the  national  churdi ;  and 
the  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  these  with  perfect  justice  and  honesty  to  all 
parties  concerned.  No  plan  that  u  not  perfectly  just  and  honest  is  worthy 
of  Great  Britain.  —  Cond. 

Use  of  SjfMtematic  Names.  —  Every  gardener  is  at  home  with  every  other 
gardener,  no  matter  whether  he  ever  saw  him  before,  or  in  what  partof  the 
country  he  may  find  him,  or  even  if  thev  do  not  understand  the  common  lan- 
guage of  each  other.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  observe 
the  personal  intercourse  of  the  Continental  and  British  nurserymen,  which 
with  a  few  exceptions  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  pronouncing  a  few 
systematic  names  of  plants ;  these  systematic  names  being  what  may  he 
called  the  universal  language  of  gardeners.    If,  therefore,  the  systematic 
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names  of  plants  and  animals  were  in  univenal  use,  tbeea  would  be  to  acer» 
tain  extent  a  universal  language,  and  this,  we  think,  is  one  reason  why  sys- 
tematic names  should  be  adopted  into  ail  languages  without  altering  their 
terminations.  There  are  few  travellers  who  have  not  experieneed  the  a^ 
vantages  of  belonging  to  that  universal  society  the  Masonic  brotherhood ; 
the  Society  of  Jesus  is  another  universal  institution ;  and  the  univtersal  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  religion  by  misMonaries,  and  of  the  Bible  by  the 
Bible  Societies,  will  tend  towards  uniting  manldnd  in  one  fmnily.  The 
probable  destiny  of  the  human  race,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  is  ulti- 
mately to  speak  ons  language,  to  use  the  same  weights  and  measures,  to  be 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  laws,  and  to  be  OHMh  nearer  an  equality  in 
point  of  knowled^  manners|  and  eve»  property,  than  tbev  are  at  present. 
The  changes  required  beibr&this  state  otthmgs  is  attained  may  be  various, 
and  their  accomplishment  may  be  distant ;  but  they  have  alr«uly  been 
eflected  to  a  certain  extent :  the  En^ish  and  FVeneh  languages  and  lite* 
rature  are  spreading  every  where ;  and  gardenera  and  naturalists  are 
every  where  springing  up,  who  alt  make  use  of  the  same  systematic 
names.  It  ought  to  be  gratifying,  therefore,  to  gardeners  to  know  that, 
independently  of  other  advantages,  in  the  mere  acquirement  of  the- 
systematic  names  of  plants,  and  in  teaching  them  to  others,  they  ate  abso- 
lutely contributing  to  the  spreading  of  a  universal  language,  and  certainly, 
though  slowly,  clearing  the  way  for  the  greatest  human  improvement  that 
the  mind  can  contemplate.  —  €ond. 

Ploughing  and  digging  very  lenacioua  SoOs.  — *  It  may  be  useful  now  and 
iften  for  farmers  and  gardeners  to-  turn  their  attention  to  the  implements' 
with  which  they  perform  their  principal  operations ;  the  most  frequent  and 
important  of  which,  both  in  the  farm  and  garden,  are  plou^ing  and  digging. 
Now,  the  friction  of  the  plough  and  the  spade  are  very  dirorent  in  diflbrent 
soils,  and  in  the  same  soil  under  difierent  circumstances.  The  most  diffi- 
cult soils  to  plough  are  stroi^,  tenacious,  flintvclays,  such  as  those  of  Kent, 
when  between  tlK  wet  and  the  dry.  Mr.  Finlayson,  in  his  excellent  prac- 
tical work,  the  BrUith  Farmer,  observes  that,  when  the  clays  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Middlesex  are  betwixt  the  wet  and  dry,  they  adhere  to  the  bodv  of  the 
plough  like  due,  and  double  or  treble  the  friction  that  would  otherwise 
take  place.  Hence  the  necessity  of  such  clumsy  unwieldy  implements  as 
the  Kentish  tumwrest  plough,  requirine  five  or  six  horses  to  draw  them. 
*^  Considering  the  great  expense  of  working  land  with  this  plough.'*  says 
Mr.  Finlayson,  '*  I  began  to  consider,  that,  in  place  of  a  mould-board,  three 
or  four  rods  of  iron  might  be  substituted.    On  trial  I  found  k  to  answer 


the  purpose  completely ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most 
adhesive  land  may  with  ease  be  ploitthed  with  the  skeleton  plough  (JSg.  133.) 
and  one  pair  of  good  horses.    The  clay  or  earth  being  prevented  from 
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adhering  to  the  plough,  the  draught  is  thereby  much 
diminished;  the  whole  surface  of  this  plough  not 
being  more  than  one  third  or  one  fourth  the  sur- 
face of  other  ploughs  will  account  for  the  ease  of 
draught."  Notwitnstanding  the  Kentish  farmei^s 
well  known  aversion  from  reading  and  from  inno- 
vation of  any  kind,  we  confess  we  are  a  little  siuprised 
that  this  skeleton  plough  has  not  been  fairly  tried. 
It  may  not  on  every  soil  succeed  without  wheels; 
but  these  could  easily  be  joined  to  the  construction.  154 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  another  individual,  we 
suppose  a  machinist,  Stothard,  has  taken  out  a  patent 
for  a  plough  with  a  perforated  mould-board,  tne  ob- 
ject of  which  he  states  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  Mr.  Finlayson's.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers 
will  give  Finlayson's  skeleton  plough  a  trial ;  and  we 
hope  that  gardeners,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  have 
stated  respecting  this  plough,  will  see  the  great 
saving  of  labour  in  diggmg  or  hoeing  stiff  clays,  be- 
tween wet  and  dry,  with  two-proneed  spade-forks 
and  hoes.  (J!g.  134.)  The  navigators  spade,  with  a 
semi-cvlindrical  blade  (^.  135. a);  with  a  rounded 
blade  (b);  with  a  scolloped  blade  (c);  with  a  taperinc 
blade  (if);  with  a  triangular  blade  {e);  with  a  pierced 
blade  (/),  and  with  a  shield  blade  (g),'are  all  for  the  purpose  of  piercing 
the  earth  with  greater  ease,  and,  of  course,  diminishing  friction. 
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For  diminishing  friction  in  loamy  soils,  and  in  all  such  as  can  be  worked 
with  ease,  the  most  perfect  plough  hitherto  produced  is  that  of  Wilkie  of 
Uddingston,  near  Glasgow.  ( Jig.  1 36.)  Wheels  are  generally  placed  under  the 
136  .^==3—^  beams  of  plobgfas, 

""^^  with  a'view  to  ren- 
der them  easier  to 
hold ;  but  a  wheel 
fixed  like  that  of 
Mr.  Wilkie  {a)  Is 
for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the 

friction  of  the  land  side  and  the  sole.  This  wheel  is  placed  so  as  to  incline 
from  the  perpendicular  at  an  angle  of  about  50*»,  and  following  in  the  angle 
of  the  furrow  cut  by  the  coulter  and  share,  it  insures  a  greater  degree  of 
steadiness  in  the  motion  of  the  plough,  than  when  rolling  only  on  the  bottom 
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of  the  furrow.  The  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Wilkie  constructed  a  plough 
on  the  above  orinciple  in  1825,and  they  have  since  been  highly  approved  of 
both  in  clayey  loams  and  free  soils.  The  sock,  or  share,  is  of  cast  iron,  which 
is  a  great  saving  both.in  first  cost  and  repairs;  costing  only  U.,  and  ploughing 
at  an  average  upwards  of  10  acres.  The  coulter  alone  requires  to  be  taken 
to  the  smithy,  the  share  being  renewed  by  the  ploughman  at  pleasure.  The 
wheel,  which  is  of  cast  iron,  will  last  many  years.  The  draught  of  this  plough 
has  been  proved,  at  a  public  ploughing  match  in  1829,  to  be  fully  30  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  the  common  swing-plough  of  the  most  improved  form. 
The  price  is  also  lower  than  that  of  any  iron  plough  now  in  use.  A  specimen 
may  be  seen  at  Weir's,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend a  trial.  —  Cond. 

Improvement*  on  WUkieU  Wheel  Plough.  —  Sir,  Since  writing,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  wheel  plough  from 
the  different  gentlemen  who  have  used  them;  in  particular,  from  Mr.  Shed- 
holm  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Roth  well  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Rooke  of  Leicester 
who  has  got  three  of  them.  The  latter  gentleman  writes  me  that  his  soil  is 
a  strong  deep  loam,  very  difficult  to  plough :  that  his  neighbours  work  with 

E loughs  having  a  wheel  on  each  side  of  the  beam  to  keep  them  steady,  drawn 
y  four  and  five  horses,  a  man  holding  and  a  boy  driving;  while  he  employs 
only  one  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  to  perform  the  same  work.  The  only 
improvements  suggested  are,  to  increase  a  little  the  breadth  of  the  rim  of  the 
wheel,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  in  loose  or  wet  soils ;  and  to  place  a 
cover  over  it,  to  protect  it  from  any  loose  earth  getting  over  the  top  of  the 
mould-board  and  obstructing  its  motion.  I  intend  likewise  to  have  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  by  which  means  the  casting  will  become  ex- 
tremely hard,  and,  when  polished,  little  or  no  earth  will  adhere  to  its  surfaces; 
but  the  stickage  from  the  present  position  of  the  wheel  is  nothing  to  what  it 
-  was  when  the  wheel  was  placed  vertically.  .  I  am  at  present  making  a  plough 
for  a  farmer  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  embracing  all  these  im- 
provements: the  beam  is  made  almost  wholly  of  steel;  the  plough  is 
intended,  when  completed,  not  to  weigh  more  than  half  the  common 
plough,  and  the  draught  is  expected  to  be  diminished  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. It  is  likewise  proposed  to  have  a  piece  of  mechanism  attached  to 
the  wheel,  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  quantity  of  ground  passed  over 
by  the  plough  may  be  indicated. 

You  seem  to  think  that  the  wheel  plough  will  be  more  difficult  to  ma- 
nage than  the  common  plough.  Witn  respect  to  this  point  there  is  rather 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  ploughmen ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  although 
I  have  had  little  experience  in  holding  the  plough,  I  was  able  to  make 
a  straighter  and  evener  furrow  with  the  wheel  plough  than  with  the 
other :  from  having  fewer  points  in  contact  with  tne  lK)ttom  of  the  fur- 
row and  land  side,  it  keeps  a  firmer  hold  of  the  ground,  and  is  not  so  apt 
to  deviate  on  encountering  different  resistances ;  this  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  breaking  or  taking  up  the  last  furrow,  in  which  its  superiority 
over  the  common  plough  b  most  conspicuous. — Jamet  Wilkie,  Uddingttony 
Oct.  17,  IS29. 


Wilkie* s  Brake  or  Cultivator^  and  its  various  Applications.-^  Another  ex- 
cellent invention  for  diminishing  friction  in  labouring  the  soil  is  Wilkie's 
parallel  adjusting  brake.  (Jig.  137.)  Thb  implement  is  said  to  penetrate  the 
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iotl  with  leM  draught  than  'Fiirifl3i«on'ft  harrow ;  and,  by  the  appUcataon-of  a 
^ndlel  movement,  the  tines,  which  may  or  may  not  be  hoes,  may  be  lega^ 
iBted  to  work  at  any  depth, 
from  1  to  8  or  9  in.  This  is 
doaeinstantaneouslyyand  with 
aiathematical  exactness.  In 
gardening,  the  Spanish  hoe 
(Vol.  II.  p.  23J.  6g.  64.),  the 
Grenoble  hoe  {fyf.  138.  a), 
the  pick  hoe  (b),  and  the 
Sarthe  hee  (cjL  with  some 
others  of  the  French  (d  ef\ 
may  be  considered  as  the 
neatest  approach  to  this  ap- 
pli4Mrtion  of  pronged  instni- 
meou.  The  French  have  a 
grvat  variety  of  hoes  (/;^«.  159, 
140.),  because  a  greater  part 
of  the  agriculture  of  France 
•Uernates  with  a  sort  of  gar- 
den culture. 

The  hoe,  M.  Thouin  observes  {Cours  de  Culture^  &c.),  is  an  implement 
of  universal  use,  and  by  it  the  surfiMe  of  the  soil  can  be  stirred  to  the 
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depth  of  from  3  to  7  m.  at  less  expense  of  time  and  human  strength  than 

by  any  other  manual  hnpleraent 
whatever.  It  is  among  manual 
implements  what  the  plough  is 
among  implements  drawn  by 
cattle^  Pronged  hoes  are  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  giwnify, 
stony,  and  clayey  soils,  and  thoae 
full  of  root  weeds;  bat,  in  aay 
soil,  they  require  less  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  than 
common  hoes.  Tiie  vineyards 
of  France  are  mostly  worked  with 
hoes;  and  as  the  operator  has 
most  power  over  the  implement 
when  he  is  bent  with  his  head 
half  way  to  the  ground,  this  po- 
sition is  said  to  produce  ancny- 
losis  of  the-spioe,  aad  to  deforqi 
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the  operator  durmg  his  fatore  life.  Gardeners  and  others  ought  to  hear 
this  in  mind  when  they  send  women  to  hoe  turnips,  and  to  other  fidd 
Work. — C<md. 

ImprwenHenU  in  WUkie's  Brake . —  With  regard  to  the  brake,  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Finlayson's  harrow  than  to  any  other 
implement  of  the  kind,  more  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  tines  and  mode 
of  adjustment.  With  respect  to  the  tines  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  have 
followed  Mr.  Finlayson's  plan,  but  rather  that  of  my  late  father,  to  whom 
the  merit  of  originality  in  this  instance  unmiestionably  is  due.  He  first 
applied  the  principle  of  the  bent  lever  to  tne  hoes  attached  to  his  drill 
implements,  a  perspective  drawing  of  which  I  furnished  for  die  Farmer's 
Magaxme  for  1 821 .  The  drill  harrow,  with  the  hoes  on  the  principle  alluded 
to,  you  have  copied  into  your  Encyclopcedia  of  Agriculture.  The  following 
sketches  {fig.  141.  ik,  b,  c)  will  at  once  show  the  identity  of  priiieiplB. 

c  (^.141.)  is 
that  of  my  father;  ^-^^a      1i 

A  Finlayson's;  and  >^>^»'   -?  ^^5^2^ 

B  mine.    They  are  o^ 
all    bent     levers ; 

the  fulchlKh  hieing  At  a,  the  power  at  6.  B  I  conceive  to  be  8t»>n||er 
than  A  or  c ;  the  upper  curvature  at  e  serving  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of' tension;  the  power  at  b  acting  with  ereater  effect  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  resistance  at  d  than  in  either  Of  the  former.  The 
curve  <?cf  IS  that  of  the  cycloid,  described  by  mathematicians  as  the  solid 
bf  leaftt  resistance :  this  curve  has  been  considered  only  as  a  jeu  (TetprU 
Of  its  great  author;  but  I  have  found  it,  from  repeated  experiment, 
to  lAnswer  better  than  any  other.  Nor  do  I  think  tnat  I  have  copied 
Mr.  Finlayson  in  the  mode  by  which  the  implement  is  regulated.  By 
an  application  of  the  simple,  yet  beautiful,  principle  of  the  purallel 
movement,  1  have  effected,  by  one  Tustantaneons  operation,  what,  in  Fin- 
layson's harrow  and  every  implement  of  the  kind,  required  three  separate 
adjustments.  In  Finlayson's  harrow,  the  lever  has  only  power  to  lift  the 
fore  part  out  of  the  eround ;  the  hind  part  being  raised  by  means  of  screws 
at  each  extremity  of  the  axle ;  idways  a  tedious  process,  and  one  which  can- 
not be  performed  while  the  implement  is  at  work.  The  tines  of  Finlayson's 
harrow  are  ranged  in  two  parallel  rows,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  draught. 
I  have  adopted  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  tines  being  attached  to 
its  equal  sides,  and  by  thus  having  their  resisting  points  obliquely  to  the  line 
of  draught,  they  act  more  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge,  and  consequent^ 
with  greater  effect  and  less  waste  ox  power.  Although,  in  the  first  instance, 
I  have  fitted  up  this  implement  to  serve  as  a  brake  or  harrow,  this  is  but 
one  6f  the  many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  in  tillage  operations. 
1st,  By  attaching  tines,  with  trianeular  feet,  it  makes  a  scarifier ;  or,  in  place 
of  tines,  one  large  triangular  blade  suspended  from  each  of  its  extremities 
or  angles.  Sdly,  By  substituting  cutting  wheels,  in  place  of  tines,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  sward-cutter.  3dly.  From  its  extreme  accuracy  of  adjustment, 
it  will  make  an  excellent  drill  or  ribbing  machine,  and  may  be  made  to  sow 
at  the  same  time.  And  4thly,  If  steam  is  destined  ever  to  supersede 
the  labour  of  horses  in  drawing  the  plough,  this  machine,  from  its  peculiar 
formation,  and  mode  of  management,  will  afibrd  the  greatest  facility  for 
trying  the  experiment,  as  it  may  be  made  to  take  a  number  of  furrows  at  once. 

Steam  hat  never  yet  been  applied  to  Ullage,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
of  its  practicability,  if  the  weight  *of  the  engine  could  be  reduced  so  as  not 
to  sinx  in  the  soil,  or  consolicUte  too  much  the  surface  on  which  it  moved. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  the  portable  steam  threshing-machines,  but 
expect  to  have  one  fitted  up  by  and  by,  which  may  be  applied  to  other  im- 
portant agricultural  operations.  Mr.  Bell's  reaping-machine  appears  to  be 
a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  has  hitherto  been  attaineo,  and  from 
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what  I  learned,  when  at  Perth,  has  given  very  great  satisfaction.  Steam 
could  certainly  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  impelling  this  machine, 
as  horse  power  is  awkwardly  applied  when  required  to  push  instead  of  to 
pull  forward.     I  am,  &c.  —  James  WUkie.    Uddingston,  Oct.  17.  1829. 

The  Sonde  {Jig,  142.)  is  a  watering-machine,  said  to  be  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avranches;  and 
where  much  watering  in  the 
open  air  is  requisite,  as  in  the 
marketpgardens  of  France  and 
Italy,  it  must  produce  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  labour.  It 
is  simply  a  cylinder  of  copper, 
brass,  or  tin,  (wood  might  do) 
with  the  bottom  fixed  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  lower  rim, 
and  pierced  with  holes  like  the 
rose  of  a  common  watering- 
pot,  to  let  the  water  enter  and 
escape ;  and  there  is  a  hole  in  the  handle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  utensil  (a) 
to  let  the  air  escape  when  it  is  filling  with  water.  To  nil  it,  plunge  it  into  a 
well  or  cistern,  and,  when  full,  let  the  person  who  carries  it  place  his  thumb 
on  the  hole  (a),  or  turn  the  cock  (6).  To  let  the  water  escape  in  a  fine 
shower,  remove  the  thumb  or  return  the  cock.  The  operator  snould  have 
a  utensil  in  each  hand,  and  the  sizes  may  be  those  or  common  watering- 
pots.  The  soude  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  English  gardens ;  but 
one  of  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best  shower  baths  hitherto  in  use  may 
be  formed  from  it.  We  shall  have  one  constructed,  and  send  it  and  the 
sou4s  to  Weir's  manufactory,  Oxford  Street.  The  soude  was  brought 
to  us  from  Paris  by  the  Baron  Baude,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Soulign^  late 
editor  of  the  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Education  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  —  It  is  interesting  to'compare  the 
state  of  education  in  our  little  canton  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  France  and  Sardinia.  In  1827,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine 
and  Loire,  there  were  4535  young  men  found  liable  to  the  conscription ;  of 
these,  2925  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1311  could  both  read  and  write, 
233  could  only  read,  and  65  uncertain.  In  the  department  of  the  Ain 
there  were  3093;  of  whom  227  could  read  only,  1079  who  could  read  and 
write,  1718  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  79  uncertain.  In  this 
department  is  the  little  town  of  Gez,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Jura,  in  which  there  were  198  liable  to  the  conscription;  of  these  122 
could  read  and  write,  3  could  read  only ;  so  that  there  were  but  36  in  loo 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  this  place,  therefore,  which  is  on  the 
frontiers  of  Geneva,  and  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  five  eighths  have  been  at 
school,  and  acquired,  at  least,  some  knowledge.  In  Gez  also,  among  all 
the  towns  in  the  department,  agriculture,  breeding  of  cattle,  and  manufac- 
tures are  the  most  flourishinff.  This  is,  however,  entirely  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Geneva.  According  to  the  above  computation,  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  French  youths  were  wholly  uneducated.  Of  the  females, 
six  eighths  may  be  reckoned  as  in  the  same  predicament.  {For,  Quart, 
Hev.f  Jan.) 

Education  in  Savoi/, —  In  Savoy,  out  of  ten  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
we  may  reckon  that  eight  are  without  education,  and,  in  the  interior  of  the 
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country,  for  instance  in  the  Tarantaise  and  Maurienne,  nine.  Here,  in 
Geneva,  and,  for  the  last  five  years,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  it  would  be 
diflBcult  to  find  a  healthy  child,  of  ten  years  of  age,  that  cannot  both  read 
and  write  with  facility.    (For.  Quart.  Rev,^  Jan.) 

Education  m  the  Canton  of  Argovia.  —  The  little  council  of  the  canton 
of  Argovia  has  issued  an  ordinance,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  edu* 
cation  to  children  who  are  employed  in  manufactories.  By  this  ordinance 
the  owners  of  all  such  manufactories  are  compelled  to  eslaUish  a  school, 
and  provide  a  proper  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  children  emploved  by 
them.  One  hour  daily,  or  two  hours  every  other  day,  is  to  be  allowed 
them  for  the  purpose.  All  these  schools  to  be  under  the  special  super- 
intendence  of  the  counsellors  of  schools.  No  manufacturer  is  allowed  to 
receive  a  child  into  his  establishment  without  a  certificate  from  the  clergy* 
man  of  the  parish  that  the  child  is  of  proper  age.    (Ibid,) 

In  the  Gymnaiium  at  Bern  the  children  are  taught  not  only  the  exercises 
of  the  mind,  but  also  those  of  the  body ;  to  swim,  to  jump,  to  climb,  to  ride; 
a  plan  which  seems  to  me  excellent,  as  giving  a  wholesome  direction  to  that 
restless  activity  of  boys,  which  so  often  leads  them  first  into  mischief,  and 
then  into  vice.    {Wood's  Letters  of  an  Architect,  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

ne  Failais  is  a  fine  valley,  much  narrower  here  than  I  had  imagined 
from  my  view  of  it  from  above  Martiffny.  The  mountains  which  bound  it 
are  steep  slopes,  the  bottom  appears  flat,  and,  altogether,  it  wants  variety : 
yet  it  oners  some  beautiful  scenes,  especially  at  the  openings  of  the  little 
valleys.  The  inhabitants  are  esteemed  to  be  lazy,  dirty,  and  goitrous,  and 
by  far  the  most  licentious  in  Switzerland,  but  rather  improving  of  late 
years.  Till  the  road  over  the  Simplon  was  made,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  may  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  those  who  fear  that  good  roads,  and  freer  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours, will  spoil  the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  character.  {iSidn 
p.  197.) 

ITALY. 
Food  of  the  lower  Claues. —  On  one  occasion  I  listened  to  a  capuchin 
preachioff  in  the  Coliseum :  his  subject  was  a  comparison  between  the 
VtT^  Mary  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  descends  from  Lebanon  as  the 
virgin  descended  from  heaven ;  and  he  added  a  ereat  deal  of  stuff,  which 
you  would  not  thank  me  for  remembering,  i  asked  one  of  the  more 
respectable  clergy  why  such  conduct  was  permitted,  aad  he  pleaded  that  it 
was  necessary  to  please  the  lower  classes  with  nonsense,  as  hogs  are  fed 
with  garbage.  To  amuse  and  to  cheat  the  people  has  been  too  often  the 
endeavour  of  those  who  think  themselves  called  to  rule  the  world ;  but  if 
they  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  by  furnishing  them  with  unwhole- 
some food,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  not  of  the  people,  if  the  latter 
lose  their  relish  for  plain  and  salutary  truths;  and  this  argument  seems  to 
come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  watch- 
fulness over  the  press,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  can 
only  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  refiising  to  them,  not  only  eve^  thing  but 
eood  and  wholesome  food,  but  all  such  as  they  can  by  any  means  mis- 
digest,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  and  continue  my  metaphor.  Particular  truths 
may  be  hurtful  at  certain  times ;  general  ones  are  good  at  all  times ;  and 
he  who  imagines  that  the  multitude  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  prin- 
ciples which  guide  his  own  conduct,  has  either  mistaken  his  way,  or  is  led 
by  vanity  to  attribute  to  himself  a  superiority  over  his  fellow-creatures 
Which  he  does  not  possess.   {fVootCi  Letters  of  an  Architect^  vol.ii.  p.  386.) 

SICILY. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Palermo,  —  There  is  a  good  botanic  garden  at 
Palermo,  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Vol.  V.  —  No»  2S«  u  u 
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many  of  our  green-house  plants  growing  freely  and  in  great  perfection  in 
the  open  air.  Among  them  we  may  obierve  the  «u^-cane,  the  papyrus, 
and  the  banana ;  and  the  botanist  will  also  be  gratified  by  meeting  with 
many  Sicilian  plants,  which  are  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  casino 
was  desuned  by  M.  du  Fourny,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  at 
Paris ;  the  general  form  is  good,  but  the  details  do  not  please  me.  The 
metopes  (for  the  order  is  Doric)  are  ornamented  with  different  fruits.  The 
idea  is  ingenious,  but  it  ought  to  have  exhibited  the  various  modes  of 
fructification,  especially  such  as  tend  to  elucidate  the  different  families  of 
plants,  in  the  present  instance,  they  have  neither  been  well  ehosen  Dor 
well  executed.    {Wood^s  Letters  of  an  Architect,  p.  541.) 

Hedges  in  Sidfy.  —  About  Monreale  the  aloe  is  very  abundant,  and  I 
once  counted  ninety-eight  flowering  stems  in  one  view.  It  is  employed  as 
a  fence,  but  it  is  not  a  good  one ;  for  though  excellent  for  one  or  two 
years  before  flowering,  yet,  as  the  old  plant  dies  immediately  afterwards, 
two  or  three  years  elapse  before  the  offsets  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
supply  its  place  effectually.  I  sometimes,  also,  see  the  cactus  employed  as 
a  tence ;  but,  after  some  time,  the  lower  part  loses  its  prickles,  and  men 
and  animals  may  creep  through.    {Ibid,,  p.  354.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Growth  and  Manufacture  of  iSt/A:.  —  During  1828,  six  thousand  copies 
of  a  compilation  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silks  were  published 
t^  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  congress.  This  compilation 
contains  an  abridgment  of  all  that  is  relative  to  its  introduction  into 
America.  Dr.  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  translated  Count  Hazzi*6 
I^hrbuch  des  Seidenbaues  fiir  Deutschkmd,  and  published  it  with  platea. 
(New  York  Farmer  and  HorL  Rep,,  Oct.  1828.) 

The  Maize  was 'the  finest  I  had  seen,  having  stalks  14  ft.  in  height,  d>ui»-> 
dantly  furnished  with  ears  of  grain  ^Motes),  in  which,  I  was  informed,  a 
minute  and  very  venomous -snake  is  sometimes  secreted.^  Herelhe  delicious 
cherimoyer  flouri^lies  in  a  wild  state ;  roses  are  absolutely  weeds.  Among 
some  neglected  peach  trees  I  saw  an  orange  tree  covered  with  fruit.  {LywtM 
Mexico^ 

Gooseberry  in  Albany,  —  The  gooseberry  has  not  been  extensiveljj  culti- 
ivated  among  us,  and  our  assortment  is  but  indifferent.  The  fruit  is  very 
liifble  to  be  blighted  by  mildew  ere  it  is  half  formed,  and  we  know  no 
iremedy  for  the  evil.  {Communicated  to  Mr,  Saul  from  a  Correspondeni  4U 
Jilbany,  Vov,*7.  1828.) 

'Sugar  made  from  the  Water^Meion, —  It  has  been  discovered  in  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  that; a  very  fine  quality  of  sugar  may  be  extracted  from 
the  water-melon,  which  grows  in  great  perfection  there.  The  landlord  of 
a  public-house  has  shown  that  all  the  sugar  used  in  his  house  during  the 
jyece^ing  twelve  months,  and  which  had  passed  as  the  finest  eane,  had 
•been  obl^edfpQm  water-melons  of  his  own  raising.  {Newsp.,  Jan.  1829.) 

General  ^ducoHan.  —  The  New  Eneland  states  and  New- York  have 
made  the  ^^most  liberal  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  It 
appears  from  a  note  in  Mr.  Cooper's  book,  that  there  were  in  the  last- 
mentioned  j^te  in  1 825,  without  including  SS6  schools  from  which  no 
returns  were  made,  7773  common  schools,  which  were  supported  wholly, 
AT.in  j)arjt,hy  the  public,  and  attended  by  425,000  scholars.  Besides  the 
fofi^s  aJTorded  for  the  lowest  elements  of  education,  the  «tate  of  New- 
York  has  a  fund  which  has  contributed  largely  to  classical  schools,  and 
endowment  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  nave  been  made  to  colleges. 
Other  provinces  have  been  equally  munificent;  and  congress,  in  authoris- 
ing the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  union,  has  made  to  them  distinct 
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appropriations  of  public  lands  for  common  schools,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  coU^es.  (Rev,  of  Cooper* t  Notvms  of  the  Americans^  io  WestmhU' 
ter  Rev,  for,wi.  1829»  p.  66.) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 


Prestos  Inttitutionfor  the  Diffuntm  ofKnowUige,  —  On  Thursday  night 
last,  Mr.  John  Dewhurst,  mason  and  slater,  gave  a  historical  lecture  on 
architecture,  to  the  members  of  the  above  institution.  The  lecture  was 
well  attended,  and  Mr.  Dewhurstgave  an  elaborate  account  of  the  science, 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  its  perfection  by  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  which 
he  exemplified  by  many  well  executed  drawings  from  the  most  celebrated 
buildings  of  the  ancient  architects.  He  lament^  the  decline  of  the  science, 
and  concluded  his  lecture  by  exhorting  his  fellow-members,  such  as  masons, 
joiners,  and  smiths,  to  form  themselves  into  classes,  for  the  study  of  the 
qualities  of  stone,  the  strength  of  iron,  timber,  &c.,  attributing  the  many 
accidents  from  the  fall  of  buildings  to  a  want  of  this  knowledge.  He  an- 
nounced the  subject  of  his  next  lecture  to  be,  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
art  from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  time.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  whole  of  the  drawings,  together  with  a  beautiful  model  of  the 
Choraeic  monument  of  Svsicrates,  which  is  called  by  the  modern  Athenians 
the  "  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,"  to  the  institution.  The  model  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Ducket,  sculptor,  in  this  town.  It  is  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct parts:  first,  a  quadrangular  basement;  secondly,  a  circular  colon- 
nade, of  which  the  intercolumniations  were  entirely  closed ;  and,  thirdly,  a 
thoha,  or  cupola,  with  an  ornament  upon  the  crown  of  the  dome.  For  this 
munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Dewhurst,  the  members  expressed  their  gratitude  by 
a  simultaneous  clapping  of  hands.    {Preiton  Chronicle,) 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  this  attempt  to  diffuse  architectural 
taste  and  knowledge.  No  description  of  science,  or  of  taste,  is  more  in 
want  of  a  stimulus,  especially  in  the  country.  It  is  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  of  societies  in  England  for  objects  of  utility^, 
there  should  be  so  few  for  objects  of  taste.  Scarcely  one  of  the  numerous 
gardening  societies  pays  9iky  attention  to  the  art,  as  one  of  design  or  taste. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  society  established  for  the  diffusion  of  architectural 
knowledge,  which  a  society  might  do  by  merely  publishing  periodically  a 
series  of  designs  and  details  of  all  manner  of  ordinary  building,  at  a  prica 
which  would  come  within  the  reach  of  every  joume^an  bncklayer  an^ 
carpenter.  —  Cond, 

State  of  the  Poor  in  Colne,  —  The  labouring  population  at  Cofne,  w* 
hear,  are  at  present  suffering  more  severe  distress  than  they  suffered  in' 
1825  and  1826.  The  wages  for  weaving  are  now  something  lower  than 
they  ever  were  at  that  period,  and  provisions  are  nearly  one  third  dearer. 
A  survey  of  the  poor  was  made  last  week,  by  personal  visitation  at  theh^ 
houses,  and  the  result  is,  that  there  are  1940  individuals  (being  nearly  one 
third  of  the  population),  whose  average  weekly  income  per  head,  inclusive 
of  parish  relief,  amounts  only  to  1*.  2^-,  or  2rf.  a  day;  and  that  there  are 
1248  individuals,  whose  average  weekly  income  per  head  does  not  exceed 
is.  9|</.,  or  3d.  a  day;  thus  there  is  neariy  one  half  of  the  population  wha 
have  not  on  an  average  above  2^</.  a  day  to  live  upon.  Similar  returns  have 
been  obtained  from  the  adjoining  townships,  witn  nearly  the  same  results.  • 
It  is  added,  that  preparations  are  making  for  forwarding  to  government  a 
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memorial  on  tfab  unnatural  ftate  of  sodeCy.  Surely  it  forms  a  strong  . 
ground  of  appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  com  laws.  {Bolton  Chron,^  May  s.) 
The  unfortunate  difierence  between  the  poor  of  Bn^and,  and  tfie 
poor  of  every  other  country  in  Europe  is  thu,  that  being  raised  higher 
by  artificial  circumstances,  their  fall  to  Ihe  lowest  state  is  so  much 
the 


he  greater.  Requiring  a  eood  deal  to  live  even  miserably,  when  mis- 
fortune arrives  they  cannot  live  at  all.  Small  as  may  be  the  sum  of  2^ 
a  day,  it  would  support  a  roan  in  Prance  or  Germany.  In  all  countries,  the 
only  poor  who  can  be  considered  as  having  any  fixed  comfort,  dther  in 
hand  or  in  prospect,  are  those  who  derive  their  income  direct  firom  the 
produce  of  land ;  who  rent  or  own  a  cottage  and  large  garden,  or  who  are 
Ubourers  in  agriculture,  paid  chiefly  in  kind^  as  in  the  northern  counties. 
In  all  that  relates  to  food  and  warmth,  the  poor  of  Russia  and  Poland  are 
incomparably  better  off  than  the  poor  of  EngUmd;  but  this  evil  in  Eng- 
land, like  every  other  evil,  will  woric  its  own  cure,  and  in  pro|>ortion  as  it 
presses  on  the  class  next  above  them,  in  the  same  proportion  will  remedies 
DO  sought  after  and  found.  Nothing  worth  mentioning  will  ever  be  done 
for  either  the  poor,  the  fiirmer,  the  tradesman,  or  the  manufacturer,  till  the 
trade  in  com  bep^ectly  free.  —  Cond. 

Aikerttone  S^-Supporting  Ditpetuary,  •*-  The  object  of  this  institution  is 
to  fiirnish  medicine  to  the  poor,  not  gratuitously,  but  on  a  certain  scale  of 
payment,  according  to  the  means  of  the  applicants.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  it  as  deserving  encouragement  and  imitation,  were  we  not  deeply 
impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  diseases  of  the  poor  arise 
firom  want  of  sufficiency  of  eood  food  and  clothing,  and  from  low^  damp, 
uncomfortable  cottages ;  and  we  know  very  well  that  medicine  cannot  do 
much  in  curing  these  evils.  Would  not  the  same  amount  laid  out  in  soup 
do  them  more  good  ?  It  is  lamentable  to  think,  that,  in  such  a  place  aa 
Atherstone,  stated  in  the  OaxeUeer  of  England  to  contain  only  a  populatioa 
of  2500  individuals,  there  should  have  been  so  many  as  765  under  the  me- 
dical treatment  of  this  dispensary  in  one  year.  Surely  this  in  a  country 
population  cannot  be  what  may  be  called  natural  disease.  We  highly  ap- 
plaud the  elevated  motives  of  the  members,  but  we  can  see  no  hopes  for 
the  poor  of  England  but  in  the  general  difiiision  of  education,  and  in  a 
perfectiv  firee  trade  in  eora  and  in  every  other  raw  material.  The  poor  of 
England  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  upou  an  equal  footing  with  the  poor 
of  other  countries.  —  Cond* 

The  Dtauiage  ofextentwe  TraeU  of  Manhy  Covntrv^  by  means  of  steam, 
begins  to  be  adopted ;  though  it  is  surpriring  that  it  has  not  long  ere  now 
become  more  general  in  the  marshy  and  fenny  districts  of  the  eastern  coast. 
A  steam-engine  of  40-hor8e  power,  with  a  water-wheel  of  28  h,  in  diameter, 
has  lately  been  erected  at  Misterton,  near  Gainsborough,  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  upwards  of.6,000  acres  belonging  to  difl^ient  proprietors,  and 
lying  in  four  (parishes.  After  the  engine  had  worked  one  hour,  it  was  as- 
eertained  that  the  main  drain  runmng  from  the  carrs  had  been  lowered 
eight  inches,  and  that  the  drain  into  which  the  water  was  thrown,  measur- 
ing from  the  stopf  ates  of  the  engine  to  the  sluice-doors  adjoining  the 
Trent  (whidi  were  kept  closed),  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
find  about  forty  feet  in  breadth,  had  risen  two  feet.  The  commissioners  and 
proprietors  present,  after  intimating  their  entire  satisfisction  with  the  engine, 
Duitdings,  &Cm  and  as  to  the  capability  of  the  former  performing  the  work 
for  which  it  was  calculated,  presented  the  workmen,  about  sixty  m  number, 
with  a  sum  of  money  to  resale  themselves,  and  expressed  their  thanks  to 
Alfhsd  Smith,  Esq.,  the  eiu^neer  employed  on  the  occasion,  and  also  to  the 
contractors  of  the  work,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  bad  been  executed. 
(JPirrm.  Jbtir.,  Jan.  26.  1829.) 

The  K'rbutm  h^&rida,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  is  sixteen  years  old,  and 
16  ft.  high,  ^ith  a  large  head  completely  covered  with  foliage.  No  frost  has 
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ever  hurt  it.  It  is  more  prolific  of  bloom  than  any  other  species  or  Tariety, 
and  its  flowers  are  also  much  larger  than  those  of  the  il^rbutus  £/nedo. 
The  foUowinff  is  the  origin  of  this  plant :  — 

At  Dr.  Fothei^ill's,  at  Camber  well,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  il'rbutus 
i4ndrdchne,  and  one  season  it  produced  ripe  berries,  which  were  given  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thobum,  nurseryman  at  Old  Bronipton,  who  was  at  that  time 
celebrated  for  his  success  in  raisiiig  seedlincs.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
raise  about  ten  plants ;  I  say  fortunate,  as  1  do  not  believe  the  Jndr&chne 
ever  perfected  seeds  in  this  country  but  in  this  one  instance.  Several  of  the 
seedhngs  were  sold  to  the  amateurs  of  plants  of  that  day:  but  Messrs. 
Whitley  reserved  one,  the  most  dissimilar  to  the  parent  plant  they  could 
select ;  for  though  this  hybrid  has  the  deciduous  bark  of  the  ^ndrichne,  yet 
it  partakes  more  of  the  habit  of  il'rbutus  C^nedo ;  and  the  leaves  being  so 
much  larger,  and  more  deeply  serrated,  it  may  be  called  a  Giant  Arbutus. 
After  the  death  of  Or.  Fothergill,  hb  plants  were  disposed  of  by  public 
auction,  and  the  contest  for  the  purchase  of  the  ilndricnne  was  earned  on 
by  two  spirited  nurserymen  of  that  day,  till  the  biddings  amounted  to  for^ 
pounds,  and  I  think  Mr.  £>.  Grimwood  was  the  fortunate  purchaser.  -—  R. 
W.    April  7.  1829. 

Mdrica  ATorMiaDa.*-!  have  flowered  a  plant  this  summer,  which  I 
never  recollect  having  seen  in  flower  before,  and  which  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  all  plant-growers,  I  mean  the  old  Mdrica  Northt^no.  I  put  a  plant 
of  it  in  the  hot- house  last  May,  gave  it  plenty  of  water,  and  kept  pulling  off 
the  suckers  as  they  made  their  appearance.  In  August  it  threw  up  a  strong 
spike  of  flowers,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  openine  every  day,  for  more  than 
two  months.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  I  mean  to  flower  a  dozen  or 
more  of  them  every  year  in  future.  When  in  flower,  the  plants  may  be  put  in 
the  green^house,  or  even  out  of  doors.  The  plant  above  mentioned  has  been 
out  this  month  past,  and  even  now  (Novemoer)  continues  to  show  a  fl<»wer 
or  two  almost  ever^  day,  and  altogether  there  have  not  been  less  thaR 
400  flowers  upon  it.  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  plant  has  flowered  in 
many  places ;  but  still  it  is  a  plant  that  is  generally  despised  as  worthless, 
and  difficult  to  flower;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  any  one  who 
will  manage  it  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  will  answer  for  it,  will  be  highly 
gratified  with  the  result.  I  often  wonder  you  have  not  more  communica- 
tions on  the  best  method  of  making  plants  flower,  that  are  difficult  tofloweF, 
or  of  cases  in  which  the  method  of  flowering  them  is  not  generally  known. 
For  instance,  how  many  have  been  trying  to  flower  the  Combr^tum  coai6suro, 
and  wondering  what  sort  of  treatment  Mr.  Campbell  gave  his  plant,  when 
out  comes  the  secret  of  fastening  a  piece  of  wire  round  the  stem.  Many  of 
us  country  gardeners  would  be  glad  of  as  man  v  hints  of  the  same  kind  as  you 
can  find  room  for.  I  am,  &c.  —  Robert  ReitL  Montrath  House,  near  Cd- 
IwnptoH,  Devotuhirey  Kov.  8. 1838. 

New  Planti  from  the  Caraccas.  —  Mr.  Fanning,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  the  Caraccas,  has  lately  arrived  in  London  with  the 
following  plants,  most  of  which  he  considers  are  new  to  this  country :  — 
The  Arbol  de  Leache,  or  Milk  tree ;  Br6wn^a  ^randifldra,  grftndiceps,  and 
coccinea;  CanaUndea,  Span.;  a  new  HedC^chium;  Coral,  Span.;  a  now 
Brexia ;  Velvet  plant ;  a  new  Heriti^a ;  Boliv^ra  montana,  glori^sa ;  a 
new  splendid  Polygonum;  Calddium,  new  species;  two  sorts  of  Arachacha; 
with  a  variety  of  other  plants  all  new. 

Mr.  Fanning  returns  to  the  Caraccas  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  will  be  happy  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  such 
naturalists  as  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services.  His  agent  is 
Mr.  Hunneman,  Queen  Street,  Soho. 

Garden  Vatei,  —  Mr.  Peake,  a  manufacturer  of  draining  tiles,  conduit 
lipes,  and  other  articles  of  this  kind,  of  a  verv  superior  description,  at 
^unstal  near  Newcastle,  Stafibrdshire,  has  lately  begun  to  produce  era- 
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boswd  flower-pots  and  oraamental  gardea  vases,  of  a  wery  superior  descrip- 
tion and  very  cheap.  The  articles  are  made  in  moulds,  and  the  foliage 
and  other  ornaments  are  as  sharp  and  as  amply  relieved  as  in  sculptured 
productions.  Mr.  Peake  assures  us  that  there  are  roof  tiles  in  his  part  of 
Btaflbrdshire  which  have  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  and 
are  still  perfectly  good ;  and  that  the  vases  and  flower-pots  are  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  tiles,  and  will  last  equally  long.  Having  purchased 
some  specimens  from  him,  and  among  others  a  richly  omamentea  vase  3  fL 
high  for  only  2/.  lOf.,  we  can  safely  speak  of  their  elegance,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  material  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  durability.  There 
are  several  other  articles  manufactured  by  Mr.  Peake,  which  will  deserve 
the  attention  of  ^rdeners,  agriculturists,  and  builders,  especially  his  drain- 
ing tiles,  condutt  pipes^  flue  tiles,  and  hip  and  valley  tiles.  Specimens 
will  be  sent  for  exhibition  to  Weir's  manufactory,  Oxford  Street,  and  at 
Charlwood's  seed-shop.  Great  Russel  Street,  London.  —  Cond. 

Garden  vases  have  also  begun  to  be  manufactured  of  very  substantial 
and  apparently  durable  materials,  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Lambeth,  who  has  sent 
us  one  of  an  elegant  form  and  most  correctly  executed,  as  a  specimen. 
A  great  number  of  ornamental  garden  vases  have  been  lately  brought  from 
Florence  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  from  these  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  his 
patterns.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Charlwood's,  Russel  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  —  Ccnd* 


SCOTLAND. 

Fruit  Market.  —  Sept.  26.  Fruit  is  uncommonly  abundant  this  season, 
and  consequently  it  is  selling  remarkably  cheap.  Baking  apples  are  selling 
at  1«.,  and  best  at  Is.  6d.  a  peck  of  16  lbs.  Pears  are  nearly  over.  Magnum 
Bonums  are  from  Bd.  to  1«.  a  dozen ;  Orleans  4t.  a  peck.  Black  damsons 
are  selling  at  6s.  a  peck:  last  year  they  sold  from  18«.  to  a  guinea  the 
gallon,  that  is  1  peck  and  a  half.    Grapes  are  U.  6d.  to  Is.  \Od.A  lb. 

Oct.  15.  All  horticulturists  agree  tnat  this  is  the  most  abundant  fruit 
season  that  we  have  had  for  half  a  century,  and  the  quality  is  not  so  inferior 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Damsons  from  Cheshire,  which  are  bought 
there  for  8«.,  sell  here  for  16«.  a  bushel.    {Scotsnum.) 

Village  lAbrarv  at  Ceres,  —  Bv  the  exertions  of  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  and  best  informed  of  the  inhabitants,  a  public  library  was  lately 
established  in  this  village;  and,  from  the  support  with  which  it  has  already 
met,  we  are  inclined  to  augur  favourably  of  its  ultimate  success.  During 
its  brief  existence,  a  collection  of  books,  amounting  to  upwards  of  300 
volumes,  has  already  been  obtained,  principally  as  donations;  and,  among 
the  various  donors,  we  would  in  particular  mention  Mr.  Robert  Gourlay, 
as  having  been  extremely  liberal  to  this  institution.    iScotsmanj  Sept.  17.) 

Education  in  Fifeshire.  —  A  manufacturer  of  the  small  town  of  Kirkaldy, 
the  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith,  has  left  80,000/.  for  the  education  of  poor 
children  in  the  seven  adjoining  parishes.  In  so  far  as  charities  are  com- 
mendable at  all,  this  is  unguestionably  by  far  the  most  useful  kind;  but  as 
it  b  clear  from  past  experience  that  all  manner  of  charities  are  liable  to  be 
very  grossly  abused,  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  government  take  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  those  led  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  apply 
the  income,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  and  eardens,  on  the  plan  that  we  have  elsewhere 
suggested.  Neither  should  we  be  sorry  to  see  the  superfluous  church 
property  so  applied,  and  livings  reduced  to  something  like  what  they  are  in 
Scotland.  A  national  clergy,  to  be  of  any  service  to  a  country,  must  be 
kept  so  poor  as  to  belong  to  the  middling  rather  than  to  the  higher  classes. 
Ibe  experience  of  all  ages  proves  this  to  be  true;  it  equally  proves  that 
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in  no  age  or  country  were  the  higher  claases  ever  reformed  by  religion. 
People  who  are  exceedingly  well  off  in  this  world  seldom  care  much 
about  the  next,  nor  is  it  our  business  whether  they  do  or  not.  It  is, 
however,  a  part  of  our  duty  to  suggest  every  thing  which  we  think  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  our  country,  and  of  our 
fellow-creatures  every  where ;  and  we  cannot  help  directing  attention  to 
the  charities  for  education,  and  to  the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  church. 
—  Coiirf. 

LoudofC9  H<me  and  LoudonU  Brae,  —  Two  eentlemen  in  Perthshire, 
who  received  some  of  our  Scotch  pine  seed  from  Hagenau,  have  sown  it  in 
exposed  hilly  situations,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  without  removal,  till 
they  become  timber;  and  one  gentleman  has  named  the  site  of  the  future 
pine  grove  Loudon*i  Hawcy  and  the  other  LoudovfM  Brae,  We  are  by  no 
means  insensible  to  this  description  of  honour,  because  we  associate  the  idea 
with  the  durability  of  the  earth  itself.  We  despise  a  monument  that  can 
be  removed  by  a  change  of  property,  or  destroyed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
government.  Here  are  a  vallev  and  a  hill  dedicated  to  our  memory,  which 
will  be  recorded  in  the  maps  of  the  country,  and  exist,  bearine  onr  name  in 
these  maps  and  in  this  Magazine,  during  the  remainder  of  the  interval 
between  the  past  and  the  next  geological  change  of  our  island's  surface.  We 
feel  this  to  be  an  ample  gratification  for  the  act  of  procuring  and  bringing 
home  the  seeds  —  in  itself  a  pleasure.  —  Cond* 

Hot-house  m  Iday,  —  In  Islay  House  garden.  Island  of  Isla^,  Mr.  Gray 
erected,  last  year,  a  splendid  hot-house,  on  a  new  principle,  which  promises 
to  admiration.  A  single  cluster  of  citrons,  produced  in  it,  consisted  of  four 
fruit,  averaging  each  19  in.,  making  a  total  of  6  ft.  4.  in.  {Scotsman,  May  S. 
1829.) 

Gardening  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  —  Crossing  Brassa  Sound,  a  distance 
of  near  a  mile,  we  landed  on  Brassa  Island,  a  place  of  considerable  size, 
partl;^  marsh,  covered  with  peat  moss,  and  partly  hilly.  It  contains  the 
mansion-house  of  the  propnetor,  William  Morrat,  Esq.,  standing  close  to 
the  water,  and  surrounded  by  arable  land,  producing  oats,  here,  potatoes, 
and  clover,  the  finest  in  Shetland.  This  gentleman  has  an  extensive  garden, 
maintained  at  considerable  expense,  producing  cabbages,  j^reens,  turnips, 
carrots,  parsneps,  artichokes,  and  other  hardy  vegetables,  with  a  few  straw- 
berries and  peas ;  the  peas  seldom  fill,  from  the  sea  breezes  and  the  severity 
of  the  climate.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  hig^h  stone  wall,  against  which  a  few 
scraggy  apple  trees  are  shown  as  a  curiosity.  The  Siberian  crab  appears 
to  thnve  tolerably  well ;  and  the  gooseberry  bush,  trained  against  the 
wall,  produces  leaves  and  branches  in  luxuriance:  a  few  fruit  of  good  size, 
ripening  during  the  month  of  September,  are  all  that  repay  the  labour  and 
expense.  Amongst  the  flowers,  which  consisted  of  wild  ones  introduced 
from  the  sea  coast,  the  most  showy  were  the  Seathrift  (i9t4tice  Arm^ria^, 
Persickria,  Sea-catchfly  (Sii^e  maritima^,  Raeged  Robin  Campion  (Lychnis 
fl6s  cdculi).  Red  Campion  (X^chnis  diofca)  the  flowers  of  which  were  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  Tormentilla  officinalis,  ifntirrhinum,  /'nula.  Common 
Yarrow  (ilchillea  ^illef5Iium)  with  reddish-coloured  flowers,  &c.  In  front 
of  the  house,  surrounded  by  a  very  high  stone  wall,  which  protects  the 
vegetable  world  within  from  the  sea  breezes,  is  a  square -parterre,  con- 
taining plants  in  full  flower,  partly  from  the  hot-house,  and  partly  from 
seed.  Concealed  from  the  bleak  country  and  the  surrounding  ocean,  it 
appears  like  fairy  land,  and  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen 
in  Orkney  or  Shetland.  Its  smoothly  cut  crass-plots,  traversed  by  gravel 
walks,  resemble  a  bowling-green.  Near  the  mansion  is  a  ho^  house,  in 
which,  by  means  of  constant  fires,  the  vegetable  world  prospers  as  well  as 
it  would  do  in  any  other  country.  What  will  give  a  veiy  sood  idea  of  the 
state  of  gardening  in  Shetland  is,  that  Mr.  Morrat,  every  tew  jean,  gets  a 
young  gardener  from  the  sduth  country,  who,  though  he  enjoys  a  good 
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«alary  and  every  comfort,  diagusted  with  the  unwiccessfiil  result  of  his 
labours,  becomes  low-spirited,  and  returns  to  a  more  genial  climate,  where 
his  professional  toils  are  rewarded  with  success.    iFrom  Dr,  HowiiotCt 

SpoU  tn  Lewtet, —  In  summer,  when,  after  some  days  of  fine  weather,  a 
storm  happens,  accompanied  by  a  slight  shower,  and  the  sun  appears  im- 
.  mediately  afterwards  resuming  his  usual  strength,  his  beams  produce  u{>on 
the  flowers  and  leaves  an  effect  similar  to  that  oi  a  burning  glass,  marking 
them  here  and  there  with  round  spots.  Naturalists  have  been  much 
puzzled  about  the  cause,  but  the  truin  I  think  is  this :  —  During  fine  wea- 
ther a  certain  portion  of  dust  is  deposited  bv  the  wind  upon  the  foliage  as 
w^l  as  on  other  places.  When  the  shower  talis  upon  the  dust,  the  drops 
collect  together,  and  assume  a  rounded  form,  as  we  may  observe  within 
doors  on  a  dusty  floor,  when  we  sprinkle  a  little  water  on  it.  Now,  these 
little  globules  of  water  collecting  upon  the  leaves  act  like  convex  glasses, 
and  produce  the  same  effect.  If  the  shower  happens  to  be  heavy  and  to 
last  tor  some  time,  the  same  effect  is  not  produced,  because  the  dust  is  by 
degrees  washed  o%  and  the  drops  of  rain,  losing  their  globular  form,  spread 
over  the  leaf,  and  cease  to.  exert  their  caustic  effect  (ConttaldeU  Mued' 
Amy,  vol.  X.,  Table  Talk,  p.  €3,)  As  you  invite  extracts  from  books,  I  send 
you  the  above.  The  h;^pothesis  is  plausible,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if 
It  coincides  with  your  view  of  the  subject.  Every  year  the  leaves  of  the 
wall  apples,  pears,  and  cherries  in  my  garden  are  more  or  less  affected  with 
these  spots,  and  this  year  particularly  so.  The  epidermis  of  the  leaf  (if  I 
may  so  call  it),  as  far  as  it  is  covered  with  the  spot,  readily  separates,  and, 
in  its  early  stage,  is  occupied  by  a  small  brown  maggot.*— Jo&n  Ferme, 
Haddington,  Sept,  93.  \S28. 

Snag-pruning  nf  Tyeet.-^Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  be  on  the 
public  road,  alK>ut  a  mile  west  of  Pauley,  and  was  astonished  to  find,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  enlightened  town,  a  number  of  fine  old  trees,  con- 
sisting of  beech,  ash,  and  elms,  on  which  had  been  committed  the  unmerci- 
ful operations  of  snag-pruning :  a  practice  which  every  lover  of  his  country 
should  try  to  abolish.  —  X  JT.  Z,    Near  Renfrew,  May  26. 1826. 

lAtt  of  a  few  of  the  rare  Pkmtt  which  have  floioered  in  Carlowrie  Garden 
{hit  season.  —  Az  iniulus  moschktus,  luteus  var.  rivulkris,  alkus,  and  gutt^- 
tus,  Genti^aa  alpina,  Bellevklta  rom^na,  DtphvliVia  cymdsa,  Xeroph^lluni 
osphodeliddes,  Chamelirium  caroliniknum.  Cyclamen  v^mum  and  r^ian- 
dum,  X^chnis  fulgens,  iJconhiun  volikbile,  Zisad^nus  glab^rrimus,  Hyp6xi8 
er^cta,  Nutt^llta  digitatai  Silene  r^a,  Salpigl6»is  atropurpikrea  and  sinukta, 
Siev^isNi  montkna,  trifl6ra,  and  PickU,  Astr4ntia  minor,  Dr^as  integrifolia, 
Trillium  pictum,  /Vis  trip^tala  of  Bot.  Mag.  2886. :  the  plant  figured  by  Mr. 
Sweet  in  Brit.  Flower  Garden,  pi.  274.,  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species.  -^ 
David  Faiconar.    Carlowrie,  near  Edinburgh,  July  20. 1829. 

Cdila  4ethi6pica  {Bichdrtfv^  of  Kunth).  —  Havmg  seen  this  plant  in  the 
open  air  on  a  terrace  at  Beil,  in  this  county,  where  the  intelligent  florist, 
Mr.  Street,  informed  me  it  stood  the  winter  with  the  protection  of  only  a 
little  litter  thrown  over  it,  I  turned  out  a  large  plant,  in  tbe  beginning  of 
last  summer,  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a  west  aspect.  It  throve  remarkably 
well,  and  had  a  fine  flower  on  it  as  late  as  the  month  of  November.  Tbe 
stalk  and  leaves  were  all  cut  down  by  the  subsequent  frost,  but  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  root  is  quite  safe,  and  that  it  is  already  besinning  to  throw 
up  fresh  shoots.  I  have  little  doubt  (although  it  is  marked  as  a  green- 
house plant  in  Sweet's  H6rlus  Britdnnicut)  that  the  C^illa  has  a&eady 
grown  m  the  open  air  in  other  places;  but,  as  it  is  considered  by  most  per- 
sons as  a  green-house  plant,  I  think  it  proper  to  notice  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  our  borders,  to  which  it  forms  an  elegant 
addition.  The  plant  received  no  shelter  from  me,  and  I  may  mention 
(though  usually  treated  as  an  aquatic)  that  the  situation  was  Jry,  and  it 
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was  but  sparingly  supplied  with  water.— '.TbAn  Ferme,  Haddington^  Sep- 
tember 25.  1828. 

A  Black  duster  Vine  on  a  wall  with  an  easterly  aspect  in  the  open 
garden  at  Garkstone  is  now  covered  with  numerous  well-formed  clusters 
of  perfectly  ripe  fruit.    {Scotsman,  Oct.  14.) 

Caledonuin  Horticultural  Society. — A  Meeting  of  the  Council  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  held  iu  the  Experimental  Garden 
on  the  1st  of  October.  At  this  Meeting  eight  competitors  produced  each 
six  different  varieties  of  hollyhocks,  in  flower,  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
1837.  All  of  the  flowers  were  good;  but  three  sets  of  specimens  were 
placed  apart  by  the  Committee  as  superior  to  the  others.  After  a  very 
careful  companson  among  these  three,  the  medal  was  awarded  for  a  set 
which,  on  opening  the  sealed  letter,  was  found  to  have  been  sent  by  Mr. 
William  Oh'ver,  gardener  to  the  Eari  of  Rosslyn,  at  Dysart  House. 

The  other  two  selected  collections  were  found  to  have  been  sent  by 
Mr.  James  Scott  Thomson,  gardener  to  Viscount  Strathallan,  Castle  Strath- 
allan,  near  Crieff;  and  by  Mr.  James  Foulis,  gardener  to  James  Tytler,  Esq.» 
of  Woodhouselee.  A  most  splendid  collection  from  Redbraes  was  pre- 
sented, but  not  for  competition.  This  collection  consisted  of  no  fewer  than 
ninety  varieties,  many  of  the  very  best  and  double.  Thanks  were  voted  to 
Walter  Dickson,  Esq.  for  this  fine  exhibition. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Macnaughton,  gardener  to  John  Wauchope,  Esq., 
of  Edroonston,  was  read,  giving  account,  1st,  of  a  seedling  nectanne ;  2a, 
of  two  seedline  peaches ;  ad,  of  a  seedling  phim ;  and,  4th,  of  a  seedling 
grape  vine;  all  of  which  were  approved  of,  and  considered  as  highly  pro- 
mismg. 

The  Society's  silver  medal  was  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  John  Mac- 
naughton, for  these  interesting  productions,  and  he  was  requested  to  attend 
to  the  progress  of  the  fruits,  and  also  to  furnish  grafts  or  buds  for  the 
Experimental  Garden. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener  at  Arthurston,  was  read, 
mentioning  his  having  now  sent  (1st  of  October)  some  seedling  carnations, 
in  addition  to  others  sent  in  the  beginning  of  July,  showing  the  long 
duration  of  the  carnation  season.  Mr.  Spalding  also  presentea  specimens 
of  a  promising  seedling  plum,  resembling  a  damson  in  colour,  though 
raised  from  seed  of  the  green  gage.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  Mr.  Spalding  should  attend  to  this  seedling  plum  for  another  season ; 
and  they  voted  him  a  copy  of  the  half  volume  of  the  Society's  Memoirs 
lately  published,  as  a  testimony  of  their  approbation. 

Specimens  ot  a  veiy  promising  seedling  apple,  rdsed  by  Mr.  James 
Gooddl,  at  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  were  presented  and  tried. 
The  meeting  also  voted  to  Mr.  Goodall  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  aa  a  testi* 
mony  of  their  approbation. 

Specimens  of  the  new  Smooth-leaved  Royal  George  and  Noblesse 
Peaches,  and  of  the  Elruge  Nectarine,  from  the  open  wall  at  the  new  gar^ 
den  at  Luffness,  planned  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  were  exhibited, 
and  much  admired  for  their  size  and  beauty. 

Mr.  James  Dick,  gardenet  to  the  Right.  Hon.  Lady  Mary  Lindsay  Craw- 
ford, at  Crawford  Priory,  near  Cupar,  Fife,  sent  a  specimen  of  the  half- 
hardy  melon,  which  originated  from  a  seedling  plant  that  accidentally 
appeared  in  the  asparagus  quarter  in  the  fine  summer  of  1826,  and  ripened 
its  fruit  in  that  situation.  This  was  now  the  third  generation,  and  the 
fruit  sent  was  raised  in  a  cold  frame.  Although  the  present  season  has 
been  very  unfavourable,  the  fruit  was  found  to  be  well  flavoured  and  ripe* 
The  Meeting  likewise  voted  that  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  should  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Dick  for  his  zeal  and  attention,  and  they  recommendea  to  Mr. 
Bamet  to  cultivate  thb  half-hardy  melon  in  the  Experimental  Garden. 
(Edin.  Advert.,  Oct.  16.) 
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RetHedies  for  exiiting  Evils,  —  In  the  Monthly  Masasane  for  October  is 
a  valuable  paper  on  the  causes  of  the  distressed  and  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  These  causes  are  proved  to  be  various,  but  the  chief  of  them 
obviously  is  the  want  of  some  system  of  providing  for  the  poor.  *'  Every 
civilised  state  in  the  world,  except  Ireland,  has  prevented  tne  extortion  of 
the  landlords,  by  institutions,  either  springing  from  the  nature  of  society,  or 
established  bv  positive  legal  enactments."  The  writer  proposes  that  govern- 
ment should  appoint  a  civil  engineer  for  public  works  which  may  afford 
productive  employment,  and  that  the  over&eers  of  parishes  be  empowered 
to  send  any  pauper  on  application,  who  has  no  occupation,  to  these  works 
for  employment,  and  to  charge  his  wages  to  the  township  or  parish  wherein 
he  was  born. 

"  There  is  a  chain  of  three  lakes  in  Galway  veiy  near  one  another  — 
Corib,  Marsh,  and  Caira;  by  cutting  a  gallery  3,000  yards  lon^  through  a 
limestone  rock  between  the  first  and  second  of  those  lakes,  an  mterior  na- 
vigation of  50  miles  would  be  opened  up,  and  1 7,000  acres  of  land  now  under 
water  would  be  drained.  The  cost  of  the  gallery  is  estimated  at  50,000/., 
and  the  value  of  the  land  gained  350,000/.  By  removing  the  bar  of  the 
Cashen  River  in  Kerry,  you  open  a  navigation  of  50  miles,  and  drain  200,000 
acres  of  waste  land.  By  removing  a  small  impediment  in  the  River  of  Lough 
Gara,  a  large  tract  of  submerged  land  would  be  gained.  By  removing  the 
bar  of  the  Shannon  at  Athloue,  you  could  drain  a  large  tract  of  land  at 
Lough  Ree."  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of  evils  in  Ireland,  that  would 
probabl V  require  a  variety  of  measures  for  their  eradication ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  as  Mr.Nimmo,  the  celebrated  engineer  observed  in  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  Europe, 
where  the  landlords  are  not  bound  by  law  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  not  a  little  singular  that  this  seeming  want  of  feeling 
should  exist  among  a  people  who  are  said  to  be  '*  all  heart;"  but  the  fact 
may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
being  for  the  greater  part  foreigners,. residing  in  other  countries.  Be  the 
cause  what  it  will,  surelv  the  fact  of  there  being  no  provision  for  the  poor 
points  out  the  justice  of  introducing  the  poor  laws  of  England,  with  such 
amendments  as  they  may  admit  of  or  require.  This  is  a  very  simple  measure^ 
and  we  are  convinced  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  count^  in  various 
ways.  It  is  the  only  effectual  method  of  compelling  landlords  to  reside  on 
their  estates ;  or  of  employing  a  very  different  description  of  agent  from 
what  they  are  said  to  do  at  present.  The  very  meetings  of  the  vestries, 
that  would  be  necessary  two  or  three  times  in  every  year  for  making  assess- 
ments, would  do  good,  by  the  discussion  it  would  create  on  individual  and 
general  interests.  The  Irish  peasantry  suffer  privations  greater  than  those 
of  any  peasantry  in  Europe,  with  a  degrading  degree  o?  resignation ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  for  them.  As  it  may 
be  expected,  therefore,  whatever  is  done  will  origiuate  with  England  in  her 
own  defence  against  the  inundation  of  Irish  labourers,  and  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  country  in  subjection.  It  is  clearly  for  the  interest 
of  the  Irish  landlords  to  resist  the  establishment  of  poor-rates,  as  long  as 
the  superfluous  population  on  their  estates  can  find  employment  in  England 
or  elsewhere;  but  the  moment  this  ceases,  it  will  be  their  interest  to 
establish  a  poor-rate. 

But  a  poor-rate  system  established  in  Ireland,  though  it  will  relieve 
England,  will  do  but  little  for  the  former  country,  unless  it  be  joined  to  a 
system  of  general  education.  When  an  Irish  peasant  knows  that  himself 
and  his  offspring  are  sure  of  receiving  support  from  the  parish  when  it  be« 
comes  necessary,  he  will  be  more  regarclless  as  to  the  number  oi  children 
which  he  may  bring  into  the  worid.    In  this  as  in  every  case,  therefore,  in 
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increasing  the  comforts  of  the  ooor,  raise  also  their  character  by  education. 
The  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magaxine  considers  education  alone  as  a  dan- 
gerous  experiment.  *'  Many  insist  upon  education  as  a  panacea  for  the  dis- 
orders of  Ireland.  We  deem  it  a  dangerous  experiment  to  leave  the  cure 
of  its  disorders  to  education  alone;  for  you  are  only  making  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  rich  and  poor  still  broader,  by  rendering  the 
latter  still  poorer ;  adding  the  wants  of  education  to  those  superinduced  by 
poverty,  you  fling  a  new  poison  into  the  bitter  cup  of  indigence ;  you  give 
a  new  weapon  to  the  enemies  of  social  order.*^  It  would  be  well  if  the 
supporters  of  this  opinion  would  tell  us  how  much  is  the  effect  of  education, 
and  how  much  of  habit.  Educated  men  at  present  are  for  the  most  part 
men  used  to  indulgences,  which  long  habit  renders  wants ;  and  these  Mrants 
are  attributed  to  education,  which,  in  truth,  alleviates,  instead  of  producing 
or  increasing  them.  The  writer  seems  to  forget,  or  probably  be  does  not 
believe,  that  *^  knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  power."  If  education  teaches 
the  poor  their  wants,  it  will  also  teach  them  how  to  supply  them,  if  that  be 
practicable,  or  how  to  endure  with  a  good  grace  evils  which  are  inevitable. 
Education  will  make  them  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ameliorations 
of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible,  and  enable  them  justly  to  appreciate 
what  is  done  for  them  by  government  or  society ;  it  will  prevent  them  from 
being  worked  upon  by  &naticism ;  and  will  enable  them  to  make  known 
their  suffering  to  their  countrymen  and  to  other  nations,  and  sooner  or 
later  to  obtain  that  sympathy,  and  those  ameliorations  in  their  condition, 
which  human  nature  and  the  nature  of  things  admit  of  and  require. —  Cond. 
The  Mulberry  Plantation  at  Mitch  el's  Town,  near  Cork,  we  regret  to 
learn,  has  been  utterly  abandoned,  as  has  that  in  England,  near  Slouffh,  by 
the  British  Silk  Company.  The  cause  assigned  is,  that  the  air  is  too  numid 
for  the  vigorous  health  of  the  insect.  —  Cond. 
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FaHIETY  in  Food.  —  From  various  experiments  it  appears  that  the  chyle 
is  of  a  different  quality  when  produced  from  different  alimentary  substances; 
and  as  this  nutritive  fluid  has  to  supply  the  various  textures  and  juices  of 
the  body,  differing  in  composition  from  each  other,  may  not  a  chyle,  com- 
posed of  these  different  alimentary  materials  blended  together,  be  more 
adapted  for  tlie  purpose  than  that  from  a  single  substance  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  a  successive  change  of  aliments  is  peculiarly  grateful,  and, 
indeed,  almost  essential  to  the  human  appetite,  and  that  it  is  apt  to  pall  on 
the  repeated  and  daily  use  of  one  particular  food ;  and  that  this  is  not  a 
consequence  of  over-luxurious  corruptions  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  graminivorous  animals  are  fond  of  a  chance  of  pasture,  and  of 
blending  a  variety  of  herbs  and  grass  in  their  feeding;  and  birds,  too, 
though  one  species  of  food,  such  as  a  particular  grain,  should  be  in  abund- 
ance before  tnem,  delight  to  have  a  variety  in  their  meals. 

With  regard  to  the  Modes  of  Cookery^  it  is  almost  enough  to  say  that  that 
kind  is  to  be  preferred  which,  while  it  renders  the  food  sufficiently  tender 
and  savoury,  so  as  duly  to  excite  all  those  organs  connected  with  the  diges- 
tive functions,  yet  leaves  some  labour  for  the  stomach  itself.  On  this 
account  the  roast  beef  and  plain  joints  of  the  English  seem,  on  the  whole, 
preferable  even  to  the  best  made  dishes  of  the  French,  which  either  con- 
centrate the  nourishment  too  much,  or  present  it  in  a  state  too  nearly 
approaching  the  chyle  to  which  it  is  to  be  reduced.  ^Ed.  Rev,,  Jan.  1828.) 

To  make  Kitchen  VegetMei  fender. —  When  peas,  French  beans,  and 
similar  productions,  do  not  boil  easily,  it  has  usually  been  imputed  to 
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the  cooloetf  of  the  aeajoB,  or  to  the  raiiig.  This  popular  notion  w 
erroneous:  the  difficulty  of  boiling  them  ioil  arises  from  a  superabun- 
dant quantity  of  gypsum  imbibed  during  their  growth.  To  correct  this^ 
throw  a  small  quantity  of  sulx»rbonate  of  soda  into  the  pot  along  with  the 
vegetables,  the  carbonic  acid  of  which  will  seize  upon  the  lime  in  the 
gypsum,  and  free  the  legumes,  &c,,  from  its  influence.  (Bull,  des  Satn^ 
JScon,) 

To  prepare  Verjuice  for  hotlUng  and  keeping.  — •  Express  the  juice  of  un- 
ripe grapes  or  gooseberries,  without  bruisine  the  seeds,  which  would  give  a 
disagreeable  taste  to  the  liquor.  Strain  the  juice  through  a  linen  doth  ; 
botue  it,  and  expose  it,  uncorked,  to  the  sun  for  six  or  seven  days.  The 
liquor  will  ferment,  and  a  part  will  be  lost  in  froth,  which  must  be  replaced 
every  morning.  When  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  decant  the  liquor  into 
other  bottles,  cork  them,  and  place  them  in  the  cellar  for  use.  In  this  way, 
the  juice  of  any  sour  fruit  as  tne  citron,  crab,  &c.,  may  be  preserved,  and  no 
expense  of  sugar  incurred  till  the  moment  it  is  to  be  used.  Verjuice  is  much 
used  in  France  as  a  summer  beveraae ;  a  little  syrup  or  sugar  is  mixed  with 
a  small  part  of  it,  which  is  then  w^l  shaken,  and  afterwards  poured  into  a 
glass,  and  filled  up  with  water.  Gooseberry  venuice  u  commonly  used ; 
and,  when  mixed  with  sugar,  it  is  sold  by  the  confectioners  of  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Sirope  de  Groseilles  {Goosebeny  Syrup),  Any  gardener  or 
cottager  might  make  it  for  himself.  (Jour,  de  Connoutan.  Usudleg.) 
.  Bread  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands, — Over  those  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  capital  towns  of  Kirkwall  and  Lerwick,  the  superior 
classes  are  compelled  to  bake  their  own  bread,  and  this  they  do  in  great 
perfection  without  the  assistance  of  yeast.  Their  method,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows, may  be  adopted  with  great  advantage  m  countries  where  yeast  is  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  r  —  Mix  two  pounds  of  mashed  potatoes  with  a  table* 
spoonful  of  yeast  (or  double  the  quantity  of  porter),  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
nour,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  salt ;  beat  these  ingredients  well  together, 
adding  as  much  lukewarm  water  as  will  reduce  the  composition  to  the  con- 
sistency of  butter.  Let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  closely  covered 
earthenware  jar,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  For  every  pound  of  flour  to 
be  baked,  take  four  table-spoonfuls  of  the  composition;  mix  up  two 
thirds  of  the  flour,  adding  a  little  lukewarm  water  or  fresh  cream,  then 
knead  the  remainder  of  the  flour  into  the  mass  of  dough ;  give  it  the  desired 
shape,  and  let  it  stand  four  hours  covered  with  a  large  dish,  before  it  is 
put  into  the  oven.  Replace  the  composition  by  an  equal  quantity  of 
mashed  potatoes,  flour,  and  salt,  in  the  proportions  stated  above  ,*  and  beat 
the  whole  together  in  the  jar,  having  first  poured  off  the  liquid  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Let  the  jar  be  kept  well  covered,  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  and  in  a  cold  place  in  summer.  The  loaves  or  rolls  may 
not  rise  well  on  the  first  or  second  attempt;  but  after  a  few  repetitions, 
they  will  be  found  superior  to  any  baker*s  bread,  and  the  composition,  if 
daily  renewed  according  to  the  directions,  will  continue  for  years  to  improve 
in  quality.  (From  Dr.  Howison's  MS.  Notes.) 


Art.  V.     Hints  Jar  Improvements. 

.  Thb  Fme  Aris  as  a  source  of  Moral  Improoemenl/or  the  People.  —Why 
do  not  our  societies  for  the  iroproveuient  of  the  people  avail  themselves  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  at  least  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  attainment  of  their 
laudable  objects  ?  They  may  depend  upon  it,  that  **  the  ocular  proof"  of 
the  miserable  consequences  of  vice  hangmg  on  the  walls  of  a  cottage,  would 
have  moreefibct  thiin  a  hundred  moral  essays  hidden  in  the  cupboard.   With 
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the  fadlides  which  lithography  and  sted  plates  aflbrd.  Infinite  good  might 
be  accomplished  in  this  way^  at  a  very  moderate  evpense.  {LUerary  Gaz^ 
April  11.  1889.) 

A  Mode  of  ExiHence  fir  Gardeners,  —  In  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  B« 
Vaughan,  Esa.,  in  1784,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Calne,  Wilt- 
shire, is  the  following  remarkable  paragraph :  — 

**  It  has  been  computed  by  some  political  arithmetician,  that  if  every  maa 
and  woman  would  work  four  hours  a  day  on  something  useful,  that  labour 
would  produce  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life; 
want  and  misery  would  be  banished  out  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four  hour»  might  be  leisure  and  pleasure." 

**  Why  should  poverty  exist  in  the  Worid  ?**  &c.  &c. 

A  celebrated  eardener  at  Brighton  [who  ?]  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
one  acre  of  rich  land,  by  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  would  support  a  man, 
his  wife,  and  three  children,  giving  a  proportionate  quantity  of  animal  food, 
bread,  and  vegetables. 

I  seriously  would  recommend  ten  or  twenty  gardeners  to  club  their  meani^ 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  fnends  of  horticulture,  an  experiment  might  be 
tried  as  to  the  number  of  hours  now  necessary  to  accomplish  what  fburnours 
would  accomplish  forty-four  years  ago. 

The  gardeners  should  accumulate,  by  their  own  deposits,  and  by  dona^ 
tions  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
land  enough,  tithe-free,  to  support  double  their  number  of  families,  getting 
an  equal  number  of  the  families  of  artisans,  of  a  respectable  class,  to  join 
with  and  contribute  their  share  of  capital,  dtill,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

Buildings  could  be  erected  at  trifling  cost,  by  means  of  firpoles  being  cut 
down  to  proper  thickness  and  length,  placed  at  distances  of^  4  or  6  fl.  and 
in  rows  6  in.  apart,  ^  rods  and  twigs  thin  nailed  along,  and  the  centre  filled 
with  clay  and  straw,  or  other  material  of  that  kind,  and  plastered  over  with 
a  littie  lime  added  to  the  clay,  the  walls  coloured ;  a  story  added,  if  desired, 
and  Toohd  with  thatch  or  cbieap  composition. 

I  have  bv  me  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  such,  which  I  will  furnish  the  gar* 
deners  with,  if  tiiey  consider  it  of  the  least  service ;  but  the  sum  at  this  mo- 
ment strikes  me  to  be  not  above  6l.  for  a  room,  exclusive  of  labour,  which 
would  be  comiiaratively  trifling,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  such 
buildings  could  be  erected. — J,  V,    London^  Sept.  5.  1828. 

Trials  of  Greenhouse  Plants  in  the  open  Air.  —  Sir,  Were  all  your 
readers  and  correspondents  to  send  you  Ksts  of  plants  from  time  to  time, 
which  from  their  own  experience  and  observation  they  found  hardy 
enough  to  resist  the  winters  in  our  climate,  I  am  sure  they  would  confer 
a  benefit  upon  many  of  your  readers ;  I  mean  those  plants  that  have 
not  yet  been  known  to  resist  the  frost  in  this  country.  I  am  led  to 
make  these  observations  from  your  notice  of  the  Digitaln  canari^nsis  in 
Vol.  IV.  p.  159.;  there  it  is  said  to  be  ^  an  elegant  plant  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  long  since  introduced,  but  by  no  means  common."  — This  plant 
is  certainly  an  elegant  one;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  common  seems 
rather  surprising,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  plants  we  have,  and  ripens  its 
seed  abundantly,  retaining  its  verdure  througnout  the  severest  winter,  and' 
is  indeed  quite  an  evergreen  shrub. 

Ferb^na  triph^lla,  changed  to  Alexia  citrioddra,  I  have  growing  upon 
the  east  end  of  a  vinery,  and  it  has  stood  these  eight  years.  It  nearly 
covers  the  whole  end  of  the  house,  and  the  only  protection  it  gets  is  a 
loose  mat  hung  over  the  root  about  3  ft.  hish.  By  all  who  have  seen  it, 
it  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  plant  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

On  this  west  coast  of  Scotland,  Cratse'gus  fflkbra  endures  the  severest 
winters  without  protection,  in  the  open  border.  This  plant  is  marked 
hardy  in  Donn's  Caialogue.    Diphne  (?nldium  and  odm,  Pht^ipor 
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Tolnroy  Canuniia  jap6nica,  and  Clea  europs^a  and  fi^grans,  stand  opoo 
a  wall  without  protection. 

I  am  trying  some  others  out  of  doors ;  if  they  succeed,  I  will  gire 
you  an  account  of  them.    I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  M.  A,    Jan,  1.  1829. 

Plant  of  Gardem  and  for  SvstenuUic  Arrangements  of  Plants.  ~  Sir, 
Being  amongst  the  earliest  subscribers  to  the  Gardener's  Magaane,  It 
has  been  with  increased  interest  that  I  have  perused  its  columns,  as  there 
is  manifestly  a  proj^ressive  improvement  in  each  succeeding  Number. 
Writers  of  more  abilities  now  appear  in  its  pages,  and  those  who  were 
your  first  correspondents  evidently  improve  in  their  style  of  arranging  and 
transmitting  their  ideas.  Those  correspondents  who  intend  continuing 
their  communications  deserve  the  highest  praise  and  grateful  thanks  of 
every  reading  cardener.  G.  W.  Johnson  is  more  especially  entitled  to 
our  thanks,  for  nis  valuable  papers  on  Horticultural  Chemistry ;  as  is  like- 
wise '*  A  I^andscape-Gardener,''  for  his  excellent  articles.  I  hope  that  prac- 
tical gardeners  will  take  the  hints  that  the  latter  gentleman  has  given  tnera. 
Juvenis  Olitor,  I  fear,  has  forgot  the  proposal  he  made,  of  sending  the 

flans  of  the  different  structures  in  the  garden  plan  (Vol.  IV.  p.  214.),  which 
and  more  of  your  readers  would  like  to  see  if  J.  O.,  will  favour  us  with 
a  continuation  of  them  [in  the  hands  of  the  engraver].  I  beg  leave  to 
call  your  attention  to  another  subject,  which  opens  a  wide  field  in  which 
to  exercise  the  abilities  of  the  young  aspiring  botanist  or  gardener ;  that 
is,  to  commence  a  series  of  plans  for  laying  out  a  garden  on  the  Jussieuean 
svstem  of  classification,  where  systematic  arrangement  will  associate  with 
the  beauties  of  Flora  to  form  at  once  both  a  flower  and  botanic  garden ; 
to  unite  nature  and  art  together,  both  to  be  visible  in  the  design,  but  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  to  be  always  advancing  to  or  receding  from  each 
other ;  and  for  each  tribe  and  genus  of  plants,  whether  they  be  natives  of 
plains,  mountains,  woods,  marshes,  rivers,  &c.,  to  be  assigned  a  situation 
congenial  to  their  natural  habitats,  as  far  as  nature  and  cultivation  can  be 
connected  together.  I  shall  add  no  more  at  present,  but  leave  the  bint  to 
you  and  your  readers.    I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — J.  P.    January ,  1889. 

Churchyards, — Sir,  You  have  recommended  ornamenting  churchyards 
with  trees  and  plants,  and  rendering  them  arboretums  or  flower-gardens. 
Allow  me  to  suggest  the  idea  of  surrounding  some  of  them,  in  rich  parishes,- 
with  a  colonnade  or  arcade,  which  might  be  built  of  the  material  cheapest 
on  the  spot,  and  the  interior  painted  al  fresco,  as  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa.  The  interior  of  the  colonnade  of  a  metropolitan  sepulchre  might  be 
divided  into  portions,  allotted  among  the  principal  historical  painters  of  the 
day,  and  the  result  would  be  a  work  unparalleled  in  the  world.  But,  per- 
haps, you  would  like  better  to  have  the  walls  covered  with  objects  of  natural 
history,  or  casts  of  all  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  world ;  to  which 
I  have  no  objection,  provided  you  agree  to  let  me  have  a  part  in  mjr  own 
way.  The  colonnades  would  require  to  be  glazed  like  our  old-fashioned 
conservatories.  What  would  not  such  a  colonnade,  painted  by  such  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Haydon,  be  worth  ?     Yours,  &c. —  An  Artist,    May  10.  1829. 

Transmitting  the  Heat  of  Dung  by  Pipes,  —  I  wish  some  of  your  phi- 
losophical readers  would  impose  upon  themselves  the  task  of  enquiring 
whether  any  real  advantage  is  gained  in  respect  to  the  resistance  of  frost, 
by  the  insertion,  in  the  body  of  a  hotbed,  of  the  tubes  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  My  doubt  originates  in  the  con- 
sideration, that  a  given  (quantity  of  heat,  being  generated  in  a  given  time 
by  the  fermenting  diing,  is  transmitted  through  the  body  of  the  dung  to 
the  entire  external  surface  of  the  bed,  and  from  that  surface  is  communi- 
cated to  the  ambient  air  within  the  frame.  The  heat  b*ing  transmitted 
from  the  bed  into  the  air  in  so  many  points  of  the  surface,  the  quantity  of 
heat,  transmitted  at  each  point  of  contact  with  the  air,  is- necessarily  the 
less ;  and  the  entire  sur&ce  is  consequently  cooled  down  to  a  temperature 
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much  lower  than  that  which  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  dung ;  but  there 
is  a  continual  transmission  of  caloric  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  to 
supply  this  abstraction  of  heat  at  the  surface.  Now,  if  a  certain  portion 
of  the  caloric  generated  in  the  centre,  instead  of  beine  transroittecl  to  the 
surfiace  through  the  body  of  the  bed,  is  communicated  to  the  ambient  air 
through  tubes,  it  appears  probable  to  me  that  a  less  quantity  of  the  caloric 
will  fa^  transmitted  from  the  place  where  it  is  generated,  through  the  body 
of  the  bed,  to  the  several  points  of  the  surface,  and  thence  to  the  ambient 
air,  so  that  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  caloric  will  be  given  off  into  the 
air  of  the  frame,  wnether  proceeding,  as  it  docs,  from  the  internal  part  of 
the  bed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  frame,  or  transmitted  partly  tnroi^h 
a  tube,  and  partly  through  the  residue  of  the  surface  of  tne  bed  which 
remains,  after  deducting  tbe  section  of  the  tube.  It  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult experiment  to  place  a  thermometer  in  the  hotbed,  and,  af^er  noting 
the  heat  while  the  tube  was  open,  to  closely  cork  up  the  tube  below,  or  in 
the  plane  of,  the  surface  of  the  hotbed ;  and,  af^er  an  hour  or  two,  when 
the  transmission  of  the  entire  quantity  of  caloric,  through  the  body  of  the 
dung  to  the  surface,  may  be  supposed  to  be  restored,  to  again  examine  the 
thermometer,  and  if  (making  due  allowance  for  the  change  of  weather  in 
the  interval)  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  frame  should  be  found  just 
the  same  as  it  was  while  the  tube  gave  passage  to  a  part  of  the  caloric, 
I  confess  it  would  not  at  all  surprise  me.  l^til  the  experiment  be  tried, 
I  shall  be  incredulous  of  the  effect  of  the  President's  method  for  resisting 
frost,  though  I  fully  expect  that  the  heat,  given  out  at  the  orifice  of  the 
pipe,  will  be  greater  tnan  will  be  given  out  by  any  other  equal  area  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bed :  but  that  will  be  gained  at  the  expense  of 
the  residue.    I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Cautidicus,    Nov.  24.  1828. 


Art.  VI.  Garden  Memorandums  made  during  a  Tour  in  Rut- 
landshire^  Nottinghamshire^  Lincolnshire^  Yorkshire^  Derbyshire, 
Staffbrdshire,  Worcestershire,  Sfc,  in  October,  1826. 

The  following  notes  were  made  immediately  after  our  return,  and  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  rewrite  them,  for  the  sake  of  introducing 
the  changes  which  have  subsequently  taken  place  at  some  of  the  residences 
mentioned,  because  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  changes. 
A  few  additions  are  made  which  are  enclosed  in  brackets  [  ]. 

London  to  Wandtford,  October  I,  —  Passed  Albany  Street  behind  Mr. 
Horner's  Pantheon,  Colosseum,  or  CoUiseum :  the  first  name  the  most 
appropriate  as  that  of  its  prototype  in  Rome ;  the  second  admissible  as 
expressive  of  its  colossal  size;  but  the  third  absurd,  as  having  no  relation 
to  It  whatever.  Saw  on  the  lofty  boundary  wall,  blocks  and  tackle  projecting 
for  hoisting  up  the  evergreens  of  20  and  50  ft,  high,  which  are  now  planting 
in  an  immense  wooden  trough,  supported  on  posts  upwards  of  20  ti.  high, 
along  the  inside  of  the  wall.  The  mtention  is  to  shut  out  from  the  garden 
of  the  Pantheon  the  view  of  the  tops  of  all  the  surrounding  houses.  [  Most 
of  these  boxes  have  been  since  taken  down,  and  the  wall  has  also  been  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  with  a  view  to  another  arrangement.]  The  garden  of  the 
Colosseum  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  completely  separated ;  a  Swiss 
garden,  with  a  cottage  and  waterfall,  and  an  evergreen  valley,  including  a 
conservatory ;  both  will  be  **  works  to  wonder  at.  —  Paltry  gateway  into 
the  Regent's  Park,  a  little  farther  on.  The  steep  banks  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  Highgate  archway,  now  in  a  state  of  waste,  might  be  made  interesting 
and  ornamental  as  terrace  gardens  to  small  villas.  Good  effect  of  the  his- 
torical figure  of  Whittington,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  of 
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the  alms-houses  which  bear  his  name.  Had  Whittington  lived  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  instead  of  these  alms-houses  we  should  have  had  a  parocnial 
institution,  or  a  university,  or  some  other  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, instead  of  the  production  of  comfort.  [Had  the  late  Mr.  Farquhar 
livc^  in  Whittington's  time,  he  would  have  acted  like  Whittington ;  for  no 
roan  can  steal  a  march  upon  his  a?e.  Ail  improvement  is  more  the  result 
of  the  ^neral  mind  of  society,  than  of  the  mind  of  the  individuid  who 
is  the  immediate  instrument.]  Awkward  approach  now  forming  to  a 
new  villa  on  the  left  of  the  road  near  Bamet ;  affected  as  well  as  awkward, 
because  the  trees  arc  not  placed  so  as  to  account  for  the  bends  in  the 
fine  of  road.  Mr.  Cattley  of  Bamet  at  church,  and  therefore  declined 
calling  to  see  his  fine  specimen  of  /^Idium  Cattleydnam  or  Guava,  which 
has  attained  a  lar^  size  in  his  stove,  and  bears  two  crops  a  year  of  fruit, 
equal  to  the  plum  in  the  dessert,  and,  preserved  in  jam,  not  inferior  to  the 
GKiavas  of  the  West  Indies. 

Between  Sianborougk  and  Lenu/brd  Mills,  about  twentv-one  miles  and  a 
half  from  town,  in  trie  front  garden  of  a  cottage  on  the  left  side  €£  the 
road,  is  a  mountain  ash  with  proliferous  drooping  shoots ;  which  shoots,  if 
grafted  on  a  common  mountain  ash,  or  on  a  thorn,  standard  high,  would 
probably  produce  a  weepinff  tree  like  the  weeping  cherry,  which  was  so 
originatea.  A  weeping  birch,  ft'om  grafts  of  the  proliferous  shoots  of  the 
monstrosities  callea  birds'  nests  produced  on  that  tree,  might  be  worth  a 
nurseryman's  attention,  and  also  a  weeping  elm,  of  the  narrow-leaved  kind. 
ftt>m  the  monstrosities  of  the  elm.  A  weeping  birch,  so  ori^nated,  woula 
be  quite  different  in  form  and  stature  from  the  natural  weepmg  birch,  and, 
besides  being  an  object  of  curiosity,  would  be  odoriferous.  —  Magnificent 
park,  and  ivied,  buttressed,  and  picturesque  park  wall,  of  Viscount  MeU 
bourne.  Meagre  entrance  Iodj[e,  and  common-looking  avenue  road  to 
Hatfield  Route,  a  magnificent  Eiiaiabethian  palace.  We  viewed  these  gar- 
dens in  detail  about  this  time  last  year  (1825),  and  then,  as  now,  found 
them  in- good  order,  and  well  stocked  with  common  showy  flowers.  Around 
the  garden  front  of  the  buildinff  the  green-house  plants  are  tastefully 
grouped,  and  the  pots  as  completely  covered  with  green  moss  as  if  the 
plants  were  growing  in  that  material ;  the  c^ct  exceedingly  good.  We 
dislike  as  much  to  see  plants  in  pots  about  a  country  house,  as  we  desire  to 
see  pots  of  plants  in  the  balconies,  porches,  and  on  the  stair-cases  of  a  towor 
house.  In  the  country  pots  should  never  appear;  even  large  boxes  with 
orange  trees  we  would  sink  in  pits,  so  as  to  give  the  trees  the  appearance  of 
growmg  in  the  free  soil.  It  must  be  in  bad  taste  to  raise  attributes  about  a 
country-house  that  belong  to  a  town-house,  and  to  give  the  air  of  a  nur- 
sery garden  to  a  place  of  retirement  and  repose.  The  operation  of  this 
feeline  on  the  sensitive  minds  of  the  female  part  of  the  occupants  of  Hat- 
field Hou8e,in  all  probability  led  to  covering  these  pots  with  moss.  Some  fine 
magnolias,  myrtles,  arbutuses,  and  laurustmuses  are  trained  on,  or  fringing 
the  basement  of,  the  three  garden  fronts ;  but  ^n  attempt  to  srow  Cobai'a 
scandens  and  pelargoniums  on  the  back  wall  and  ceilins  of  a  dark  arcade  is 
in  bad  taste,  because  in  such  a  situation  they  can  never  ne  grown  well.  If  a 
naked  back  wall,  under  a  dark  projection  like  this,  is  to  be  decorated,  basso- 
relievos,  or  fresco  paintings  would  be  more  appropriate.  To  render  Hat- 
field what  it  ought  to  be,  a  little  more  enricnment  and  finish  are  wantii^ 
immediately  round  the  house ;  and  the  briar  hedee,  boarded  hut,  and  soro^ 
other  petty  objects  on  the  left,  should  be  removed ;  and  a  good  deal  should 
be.done  between  the  entrance  front  and  the  fine  old  Gothic  building  on  the 
risht.  A  noble  conservatory  and  some  fine  architectural  terraces  might  be 
added  in  that  direction. 

Near  Biggleswade  there  are  fields  of  cucumbers  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
grown  for  pickling  and  salting,  and  sold  in  the  surrounding  market  towns, 
and  in  Covent  Garden,  by  the  bushel.  The  inn  at  Wandsford  is  good,  and 
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well  known  by  its  sign,  indicative  of  the  liabiKty  of  this  part  of  the  country 
to  be  flooded  after  great  rains.  One  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  England 
is,  that  if  a  man  travels  with  an  agreeable  companion,  he  may,  at  almost 
every  inn,  find  the  same  comforts  which  he  enjoys  at  his  own  house.  On 
the  Continent  this  can  only  be  said  of  the  urns  of  the  larger  towns.  A  soli- 
tary traveller,  however,  never  feels  himself  so  much  alone  at  these  inns  in 
the  evenings  as  he  docs  in  England.  Commendable  attention  of  the  inn- 
keepers on  this  road  to  their  gardens ;  some  of  the  flower-gardens  in  front 
very  well  laid  out,  and  neatly  kept. 

Burleigh  Hotue,  October  2. — The  entrance  lodge  here,  unlike  that  at 
Hatfield,  is  suitable  to  the  mansion,  and  both  are  trulv  noble.  The  parapet 
and  other  finishing  ornaments  of  Hatfield,  Holland  House,  Burleigh,  Wol- 
laton,  and  other  houses  in  the  same  style,  have  for  the  most  part  reference 
to  masonic  symbols.  The  chimney  tops  at  Burleigh  are  in  the  form  of  Gre- 
cian columns,  single,  coupled,  or  qua(lrupled,and  in  a  line,  square,  or  circu- 
lar, in  their  plan.  These  columns  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  vulgar 
mr  of  stacks  of  chimneys  in  brick ;  but  whether  they  will  raise  emotions  of  a 
grand  or  elevating  character,  instead  of  the  other  feeling,  will  depend  on 
the  degree  of  refinement  which  the  spectator  has  attained  in  architectural 
knowledge  and  taste.  A  painter  will  certainly  enjoy  them  much  more  than 
a  scientific  practical  architect.  The  true  way  to  judge  of  them,  that  is  to 
determine  tne  merit  of  the  artist,  is  to  consider  them  relatively  to  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  this  house  must 
have  struck  with  astonishment  and  delight ;  but  such  a  building  erected  in 
modem  times  would  be  considered  deficient  in  unity  of  style,  and  in  many 
respects  a  senseless  deviation  from  simplicity.  The  gardens  here  are  not 
shown  to  strangers;  but,  if  the  gardener  had  not  been  from  home,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  as  one  of  the  craft,  we  would  have  been  favoured  with  a  view. 
We  saw  the  pictures  which  are  admired  by  that  superior-minded  man, 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  several  of  them  described  by  him  in  the  New  Monthly 
Ma^axme.  We  hoped  to  have  heard  some  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  remarks  on 
particular  pictures  from  the  housekeeper,  but  she  did  not  recollect  the 
name.  A  mass  of  plantation  near  the  lodge,  and  some  clumps  in  that  part 
of  the  park,  are  so  crowded  with  trees  as  to  have  in  a  great  measure  defeated 
the  object  in  planting  them.  Light  is  seen  through  their  haggard  stems  in 
every  direction.  They  ought  to  be  immediately  thinned.  The  true  way  to 
produce  a  thick  and  dark  wood  is  to  plant  thin,  or  to  keep  thinning  after 
having  planted  thick. 

At  Stamford  we  took  a  sketch  of  a  **  rolling  barley-chopper."  {fig.  145.) 
This  being  a  barley-growing  district,  such  implements  are 
agood  d^  used  for  choppmg  off  the  .awns  from  barley. 
Tne  one  figured  is  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  barley,  when  separated  from  the  straw  and  spread 
out  on  the  bam  floor  about  6  in.  thick.  At  Grantham  we 
took  a  sketch  of  one  on  a  diflerent  constraction.(^.  144.) 
144  This  implement  is  applied  in  the 

manner  of  a  turf-beater. 

Exton  Hall^  having  been  burnt 
down  some  years  ago,  is  in  a  di- 
lapidated state,  unoccupied,  sur- 
rounded by  untenanted  out-build- 
ings, including  extensive  stables,  dog-kennels,  hutches 
for  hawks  and  ferrets,  and  all  the  other  appendages 
of  an  ancient  English  residence  of  rank.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  road  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
Sublic;  thus  the  house  and  the  naked  park  form  a  complete  picture  of 
esolation,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  such  a  scene  should  exist 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  most  frequent^  road  in  England.  The  more 
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the  place  is  examined  the  more  is  the  -first  impression  confirmed.  A  fire, 
which  happened  in  1810,  laid  half  the  building  in  ruins,  and  in  that  state 
it  still  remains.  The  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden,  all  the  pleasure-ground, 
which  bears  some  interesting  marks  of  the  old  style  of  art,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  hot-house,  built  in  tlie  Dutch  style,  with  oak  rafters  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, still  remain.  A  temporary  abode  for  the  proprietor  during  his  occa- 
sional visits  has  been  formeu  by  additions  to  a  cottage,  to  which  are  appended 
a  small  piece  of  modern  shrubbery  and  a  pond;  for  pleasure-ground  to 
a  gentleman  is  a  necessary  of  life.  The  church  is  particulariy  interesting 
firom  the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  its  family  monuments.  The  park 
is  extensive,  but  dreary;  it  is  deficient  in  timber,  especially  near  the 
i^Mtds,  and  in  water;  the  latter  is  confined  in  detached  ponds,  formed 
by  throwing  dams  across  hollows,  and  is  not  managed  with  any  reference 
to  general  efiect.  The  whole  place  forms  a  fine  scene  for  some  future 
improver. 

At  Grantham  is  one  of  the  largest  manufiictories  in  England,  for  agri- 
cultural implements,  bv  Seaman  and  Homsby;  and  an  extensive  iron- 
ipongery  warehouse  and  ma-  \  i 
nufactoiy,  by  Messrs.  Rodgers 
and  Shipman.  We  looked 
over  their  premises,  and  took 
sketches  of  the  following 
airticles: — A  cast-iron  frame 
for  a  grindstone  {fie.  145.), 
which  an^  person  wishing  to 
ffrind  an  mstrument  may  turn 
for  himself,  by  operating  with 
his  foot  on  the  tread^  (a),  ,p==zr 
and  which  frame  can  be  ad- 
justed to  a  small  or  large  grindstone,  or  altered  as  the  stone  wears  out,  from 
146  ^^  ^c  construction  of  the  support  for  the  gud* 

geon  {b) ;  a  loose  ^ield  ot  sheet  iron  (c)  is 
used  to  protect  the  operator  from  the  water 
thrown  off  by  the  wheel  when  in  motion.  A 
daisy  rake  {fig*  146.);  iron  measure  for  fiiline 
J  sacks  with  corn  (^.147.);  steel-yard  and 

iron  frame  for  weighing  sacks  {fig,  148.) ;  and  guard  for  147 

single  trees,  and  small  groups  of  two  or  three  trees,  or 
a  tree  and  shrub  planted  in  one 
hole  {fia,  149).    We  never  before 
saw  Such  expensive  and  durable 
I  fences  for  single  trees.    They  can  only  be  wanted  for 
very  particular  situations ;  for  in  most  parts  of  England 
trees  may  be  got  and  planted,  which  will  succeed  per- 
fectly well,  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  149 
H8  of  protection  by  tying  round,  them  a 
few  rods,  laths,  or  thorn  bushes,  and 
wrapping  them  round  with  straw  or 
vrith  shoots  of  bramble,  or  working  a 
wicker  case  on  them.    The  adoption 
of  either  of  these  modes  is  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
tree  is  closely  cut  in,  or  that  if  the  situation  is  ex|x>sed, 
and  the  head  entire,  or  nearly  so,  the  stem  must  be  tied  to 
a  stake.    We  are  aware  of  the  common  assertion^  that 
angle  trees  cannot  be  grown  in  exposed  situations,  or  that 
sufficiently  large  trees  cannot  be  got,  &c. ;  but  we  know, 
firom  many  vears*  experience,  that  the  first  is  only  an 
excuse  for  planting  unsightly  lumpish  clumps  to  nurse  up 
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niigle  trees,  because  this  clumping  is  a  cheap  mode  9  and  that  the  second 
excuse  proceeds  also  from  a  false  economy.  Young  trees  with  trunks 
of  5  or  4  in.  diameter  can  always  be  spared  out  of  young  plantations ;  and 
if  a  gentleman  has  not  such  [)Iantations  on  bis  own  estate,  he  may  al- 
ways purchase  them  at  a  fair  price  of  some  neighliour  who  has  such  plants 
ations  to  thin.  If  he  cannot  purchase  them  at  a  fair  price,  it  will  always  be 
cheaper  and  better  for  him  to  purchase  them  at  an  extra-price  than  to  grow 
them  for  himself  in  clumps. 

T/te  Inn  at  Searthing  Moor^  and  the  fields  and  hedges  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  are  greatly  improved  since  we  saw  them  in  1811,  not  long 
after  the  enclosure  of  the  moor;  the  landlord  has  a  lai^  farm  and  keeps 
forty  servants.  The  hedges,  corn  fields,  cottages,  and  gardens,  and  the 
hustle  of  the  grand  north  road,  seemed  to  give  this  moor  all  the  life  and 
interest  of  the  road  between  Hounslow  and  Windsor. 

Scarthirm  Moor  to  Gaintborough,  Oct,  3.— There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  pre- 
paration of  the  mind  for  the  first  impressions  expected  to  be  received  from 
a  person  and  a  place  never  before  seen,  and  not  known  by  description.  In 
general,  tolerably  correct  ideas  may  be  formed  of  one  individual,  relatively 
%o  others  of  his  time  and  rank,  from  the  handwriting  and  style  of  his  letters; 
and  some  idea  of  the  style  of  a  country  seat,  from  the  character  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situated.  Expected  to  find  a  flat  place  from  the 
name  of  the  county,  but  found  it  an  elevated  situation,  commanding  exten- 
sive prospects  on  three  sides.  The  property  is  of  considerable  extent,  the 
soil  among  the  best  in  Lincolnshire;  the  farms  of  from  200  to  500  acres  in 
extent,  and  some  of  the  best  farmeries  we  have  seen  are  constructing  on 
them ;  the  cattle  stalls  are  contrived  for  feeding  with  oilcake,  and  each 
ox  has  a  stone  trough  or  manner  before  it  for  its  oilcake,  chaflT,  or  roots, 
and  a  smaller  one  at  one  side  self-supplied  with  water.  There  is  one 
of  the  oldest  manor  houses  on  this  estate  to  be  found  any  \%hcre  in  England. 
(J!g.  150.)    The  oldest  part  is  framed  with  oak,  and  filled  in  with  brick- 
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Work ;  the  oak  is  in  complete  preservation ;  the  interior  contains  one  apart- 
ment of  spacious  dimensions  with  the  floor  of  plaster,  the  walls  wainscoted, 
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and  the  fire-pJace  an  arch  of  the  siie  of  that  of  an  ordinary  bridge.  The  door 
of  the  kitchen  is  laii^  enough  to  admit  a  waggon ;  k  is  on  the  first  floor,  witb 

an  immense  oak  staircase.    We  remained  at »  making  sketches,  and 

stakine  out  improvements  till  the  1  Sth.  The  time  was  spent  in  beating  down 
prejudices  in  favour  of  certain  trees,  hedges,  and  fences ;  in  defending  the 
positions  of  certain  proposed  single  trees  and  small  groups ;  and  in  opposing 
notions  in  respect  to  various  improvements,  which  it  was  our  business  and 
duty  to  point  out.  Nothing  could  ever  make  up  to  us  for  the  pain  and 
riaver^  of  ten  days  spent  in  this  way,  but  the  pecuniary  compensation.  When 
an  artist  is  not  great  enough  to  be  an  autocrat  in  matters  of  his  profession, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  not  little  enough  to  chime  in  with  whatever  is  pro- 
posed to  him ;  when  he  has  to  address  himself  to  a  mind  that  is  without  nuth 
m  his  taste,  that  cannot  reason  on  what  is  proposed,  and  that  has  a  morbid 
feeling  of  opposition  to  all  ideas  that  are  not  already  familiar;  every  change 
which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  produces  a  battle.  At  least  fifty  of  these 
stormy  but  perfectly  good-natured  discussions,  took  place  during  the  ten 
days  which  we  remained  at  .  One  of  these  discussions  our  travelling 

companion,  who  acted  at  the  time  as  our  draughtsman  and  amanuensis 
•ndoivoured  to  commemorate  by  a  sketch  {fig,  151.),  which^as  it  has  been 
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engraved  at  his  expense,  may  be  said  to  cost  nothing  to  our  readers,  and  as 
"*u  L  ^^^^  of  persons  nor  places  are  mentioned,  it  is  hoped  no  one 
will  take  offence  where  none  is  meant  to  be  given.  The  grouping  and  ex- 
pr^ion  may  serve  as  hints  to  young  gardeners  learning  to  draw. 

^tnntborough  to  Retford  and  Banulet/,  —  Passed  by  a  fine  field  of  cows 
"®f.''^*rton ;  they  were  of  the  long-horned  breed  {Encyc.  ofAgr,^  §  6108.X 
which  are  preferred  here  for  butter,  as  the  short-horns  are  about  London 
tor  milk.  The  field  was  a  rising  ground,  and  on  the  highest  knoll,  over- 
^hr^^^}  part  of  the  surrounding  country,  stood  an  open  shed  formed 
nron!^^-  P*"^"  supporting  a  tiled  roof  in  Uie  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
proportions  and  situation  of  this  simple  building  had  a  most  agreeable  effect 
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(^.  159.),  from  the  suitableness  of  the  situation,  the  stability  and  simpli- 
aty  of  the  form,  and  the  durability  of  the 
materials.  Something  also  must  be  attributed 
to  the  weather  and  the  state  of  our  feelings 
—  the  day  being  fine,  and  we  just  relieved 
from  ten  days'  incessant  excitement;  and 
with  money  enough  in  our  pockets  for  a  fort- 
night's free  enjoyment  in  thnt  first  of  all 
our  enjoyments,  travelling  in  search  of  in-    ^.- 
formation.  Had  this  building  been  placed  in     ^ 
a  flat  field,  it  would  probably  have  escaped  our  notice : 
effect  of  structures  in  the  country  depend  on  situation. 
153 
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so  much  does  the 
In  the  town  the 
beauty  of  buildings  is  in  a  great  measure  absolute ;  in  the 
country  it  is  almost  always  relative.  Draining  tiles  [Jig'  153.) 
(nd  the  pressing  plough  {Jig.  154.),  are  much  in  use  m  this 
countrv>  The  pressing  plough  consists  of  two  cast-iron  wheels 
which  follow  a  common  plough,  and  form  two  small  gutters 
on  the  back  of  the 
furrow ;  the  furrow 
being  laid  flat  to  admit 
of  two  wheels  passing 
along  it.  Each  of  these 
wheels  is  kept  clean  by 
a  8crar)er.  (Jig.  155.) 
The  advantages  of  using 
the  pressing  plough  are  said  to  be,  that  the  seeds  root  into  a  firm  bed,  and 
are  therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  thrown  out  by  the 
frost ;  and  that  the  plants  rise  in  rows,  which  admits 
of  their  being  trod  or  harrowed  between.  In  light 
sandy  soils  it  is  considered  as  good  as  dibbling ;  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  a  small  drill  should  not  be 
added  to  the  pressing  plough,  so  as  to  deposit  the 
seed  with  greater  accuracy  than  can  be  done  by  the  hand  broadcast.  A 
broad-leaved  elm,  apparently  what  is  called  ihe"  Scotch  elm,  b  here  common 
in  plantations  and  hedge  rows;  its  timber  is  superior  to  that  of  the  narrow* 
leaved  elm,  and  it  is  not  apt  to  throw  up  suckers;  but  as  it  is  a  widely 
spreading  tree,  it  is  more  mjurious  to  crops:  in  masses  or  strips  it  is 
valuable,  and  in  a  park  it  is  very  desirable.  Pigeons  are  here  remark- 
ably  common.  Instead  of  lead  for  the  ridges  of  roofs  stone  is  used,  cut  and 
painted  to  imitate  that  metal,  from  the  ambition  of  beins  thought  rich  enough 
to  use  it,  or  at  least  from  an  allusion  to  the  mansions  of  the  nch ;  in  London 
lead  is  sometimes  painted  in  imitation  of  stone,  to  prevent  the  colour  fi*om 
attracting  thieves.  The  lime  of  this  part  of  the  country,  when  made  into 
mortar,  sets  under  water;  consequently  external  plaster  and  the  jointing 
in  brickwork  and  masonry  are  very  durable.  Plaster  flooring  is  also 
common,  and  is.  at  once  durable  and  less  sonorous  than  boardoi  floors ; 
if  executed  on  brick  arches  abutting  on  cast-iron  raften^  tied  by  wrought-iron 
rods,  as  invented  by  Mr.  Strut  of  Belper,  and  practised  in  building  most 
manufactories,  and  m  the  whole  of  the  building  operations  going  on  by 
Colonel  Wildman  at  Newstead  Abbey,  they  become  fire  proof.  To  turn 
such  arches  in  the  best  manner  two  sizes  of  bricks  are  necessary,  the  smaller 
for  the  middle  part  of  the  arch.  In  dwelling-houses  these  arches  and  ribs 
may  form  the  groundwork  of  very  handsome  coved  ceilings ;  and  if  they 
were  to  become  general,  the  improvement  would  be  not  less  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance than  important  as  lessening  the  risk  firom  fires.  The  roads  here 
are  generally  metaled  with  round  land  or  river  stones,  and  it  is  a  gratifying 
sight  to  see  the  comparatively  interesting  manner  in  which  these  stones  are 
broken ;  we  say  gratifying  and  interesting,,  because  breaking  stones  upon  a 
public  road  has  hitherto  been  consideredas  the  lowest  and  dullest  dcscrip* 
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tion  of  country  labour;  perhaps  it  is  so  still,  but  one  is  more  reconciled  to 
it  by  seeing  it  partake  in  some  degree  of  modern  improvement,  and  become, 
by  the  use  of  a  machine,  a  species  of  manufacture. 

[By  the  use  of  railroads  and  steam  carriages  along  the  sides  of  all  our  miuo 
roadsy  so  many  stones  will  not  reouire  to  be  broken.  By  means  of  loco- 
motive stone-breaking  machines,  ot  which  some  are  said  to  be  already  em- 
ployed in  Lancashire  and  Northumberland,  this  lowest  degree  of  country 
manual  labour  may  be  almost  entirely  superseded,  or  probably  limited  to 
felons.  We  would  never,  at  all  events,  send  paupers  on  the  roads ;  because, 
nless  they  are  men  of  some  strength,  and  paid  by  measure  or  the  job,  they 
will  never  do  any  good.  They  are  heart-broken  already,  and  to  send  them 
to  break  stones  on  a  public  road  must  be  like  a  lingering  death  to  them.  We 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  labours  of  all  paupers,  not  able-bodied, 
will  be  confined  to  the  workhouse  gardens,  and  the  gardens  of  parochial 
institutions,  (p.  696.,  and  p.  714.)] 

The  diameter  of  the  stones  to  be  broken  according  to  the  mode  in  ques- 
tion should  not  exceed  5  or 
6  in.  They  are  placed  on  a 
table  of  a  triangular  shape 
(^g.  1 56.),  boarded  on  three 
sides  like  a  dressing-table, 
but  open  at  the  narrow  end, 
which  is  placed  next  and  in 
front  of  the  operator,  who 
sits  on  a  stool  {b),  or  stands 
as  he  may  choose,  and  has  a 
block  between  him  and  the 
point  of  the  table  (a),  the 
top  of  which  is  about  6  in. 
lower  than  the  top  of  the 
table.  By  means  of  an  iron 
ring  fixed  into  a  handle  of 
wood  (^g.l57.),  he  draws  from  the  table  as  many  of  the  stones  as  the 
157  ring  will  enclose  on  the  block,  and  then  breaks  them  while  sdll 
enclosed  in  the  ring,  which  is  held  by  his  left  hand.  When  this 
is  done,  then  with  another  motion  of  the  left  hand,  he  draws 
them  in  the  ring  off  the  block  till  they  form  a  heap  at  one  side, 
or  he  at  once  drops  them  into  the  handbarrow  measure. 
(Jig,  158)  To  prevent  any  fragments  from  getting  to  his  &ce, 
he  puts  on  a  wire  guard  or  veil  _^  158 

(./%•  l^d.),  which  may  be  tied  by 
a  nband  round  bis  head,  or  sus- 
pended from  his  hat.    In  the  same 

handbarrow,  which  serves  as  a  cubic  yard  mea-  

sure,  stones  are  conveyed  to  any  distance.  The  price 
paid  is  so  much  a  yarcl.  In  some  places  the  breaking 
apparatus  consists  of  three  separate  parts,  the  table, 
the  block,  and  the  stool;  in  others  the  whole  is  combined 
in  one  machine,  furnished  with  a  wheel  (Jig.  1 56.  c),  which 
serves  as  one  foot  when  the  machine  is  stationary,  and 
handles  (d),  by  means  of  which  it  mav  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  easily  as  a  ^common  wheelbarrow.  It 
only  wants  a  light  portable  roof  to  protect  the  operator 
from  the  rain  or  sun,  and  a  movins  side  to  shelter  him 
from  the  wind.  These  could  be  formed  of  sheet  iron 
ou.^       1  ^^  ^^^^  *^"^»  *'  ^^T  ''**^e  expense. 

M*Ph^  w*"T*  *'™''  '^*^'*  ^^  ^^^^  o^  open  work,  like  the  walls  of 
iVimaUs  pits,  to  save  mnf«>r:iil<i  on^l  -^™;*  i:JL*. j  _/_.    _i i?_ij 


P'f^  ^  save  materials  and  admit  li|^ 

manner,  simply  for  the  sake  of  saving  materials. 


walls,  built  in  the^siiir-'^"""  """  """"-  "^'  **"'*  "*"'    "^"^  ^"''^  ^"^"^ 
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The  zigzag  walls  {Encyc,  of  Gard.)  we  consider  both  better  and  cheapei'. 
Enter  on  a  country  of  stone  walls  and  hilly  roads. 

Wentworth  House.  —  Fine  effect  of  the  mausoleum  from  GreasborougH 
{fig,  160.) ;  of  the  arched  gatew^  and  appropriate  alto-relievo  of  the  beSti 
of  Diana  projecting  over  the  arch  way » 
This  place  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
first  in  England ;  all  the  features,  both  6f 
nature  and  art,  are  grand,  and  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  the  general  effect. 
What  confirms  us  in  this  opinion  is  the 
perfect  recollection  that  we  had  of  all  the 
main  features,  aft^  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
while  we  had  almost  entirely  forgotten 
those  of  some  residences  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  appears  by  our  memorandum 
journal  that  we  viewed  WentwortH  House 
on  the  21st  of  Sept.  1805,  and  the  mau- 
soleum, breadth  of  lawn,  masses  of  wood,  grand  hall  of  the  mansion,  and 
straight  walk  in  the  flower-garden  are  noted  as  leading  features.  Soniei 
clumps  are  objected  to  in  our  notes  of  that  date,  which  have  since  prob&bly 
been  thinned  out,  as  we  did  not  now  observe  their  bad  effect.  After  view- 
ing the  house,  we  went  to  the  kitchen-garden,  where  Mr.  Thompson  showed 
us  three  stools  of  queen  pine-plants,  each  of  which  had  produced  a  fruit  of 
about  3  lbs.  weight  early  m  the  summer ;  and  each  of  these  stools  had  now 
four  suckers  in  fruit,  and  this  fruit  of  a  size  that  would  probably  ripen  aboui 
Christmas  to  1  or  2  lbs.  weight  each.  We  also  saw  a  sucker  tdcen  offaboiit 
two  months  ago  bearing  a  fruit  of  considerable  size.  The  flues  in  the  hott^ 
houses  here,  at  Bretton  Hall,  and  other  places,  are  cased  with  rubbed  flag^ 
stone,  with  a  vacuity  of  two  or  three  inches  between  the  brickwork  and  the 
stone,  which  has  a  handsome  appearance,  prevents  smoke  from  getting  into 
the  house,  lessens  the  risk  of  overheating,  and  such  a  body  of  materials^  by 
retaining  a  large  mass  of  heat,  lessens  also  the  risk  of  overcooling  in  the 
night-time.  At  Bretton  Hall  and  other  places  the  stone  covers  are  hollowed 
so  as  to  hold  water  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  moisture  to  the  atmosphere 
{fig.  161.);  an  excellent  plan,  which  we  have  generally  supposed  to  bcrthe 

invention  of  the  very  ingenious  Mr. 
Butler,  formerly  gardener  to  Earl  Derby, 
and  afterwards  nurseryman  at  Prescot. 
Two  excellent  pine  and  grape  stoves 
have  recently  been  erected  nere,  the 
plants  in  which  are  most  luxuriant.  The 
upper  sashes  are  hung  and  balanced  by 
weights  which  rise  and  fall  in  the  back  shed,  in  the  manner  practised  b^ 
Messrs.  Richard  and  Clarke,  and  bv  others  of  Birmingham.  In  1805  we  saw 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  hot-houses  here  and  at  Harewood  Hall,  the  Passifldra 
quadrangulkris  in  fruit.  Mr.  Thompson  grows  that  very  large  pumpkin, 
known  in  the  London  seed-shops  as  the  Mammoth,  and  he  has  had  it  weigh- 
ing half  a  cwt.  when  ripe. '  It  is  used  in  soups,  and  keeps  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter.  One  or  two  would  supply  a  small  family  with  a  slice  every  day, 
for  nine  months  in  the  year.  We  expect  from  him  some  account  of  the 
uses  of  this  pumpkin,  and  the  weieht  of  the  fruit  now  growing  on  his  pine- 
stools.  [It  is  not  now  (1829)  too  late  to  hear  from  him  upon  these  subjects.] 
All  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  are  fined,  and  some  of  tnem 
had,  in  1805,  projecting  wooden  copings.  There  are  still  a 
number  of  sashes  destined  for  forming  a  temporary  covering  to 
any  part  of  them  at  pleasure.  Late  crops  of  grapes  and  figs  were 
now  so  covered,  and  we  observed  among  tne  leaves  heart-  ^^^ 
shaped  pale  green  glasses  {fig.  162.)  filled  to  the  widest  part         ""^^62 
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with  honied  water  for  catching  flies.  Mr.  Thompcon  found  this  form  more 
effective  than  any  other.  The  glasses  are  made  in  Rotherham,  and  cost  Ss. 
each.  The  New  Zealand  spinage  is  cultivated  here  and  in  other  gardens 
in  thi»  part  of  the  countr>',  and  much  approved  of  as  an  autumn  spinage. 
Mr.  T.  j^rows  excellent  crops  of  strawberries  in  Mr.  Knight's  manner:  — 
1.  He  pncks  out  the  nmners  in  beds,  in  July.  2.  He  transplants  these  io 
rows  at  the  ordinary  distance  in  the  following  spring.  5.  He  has  a  full  crop 
the  third  season,  and  having  taken  three  crops,  he  digs  in  the  whole. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  the  management  of  the  botanic  garden  and  pleasure- 
ground  :  he  excels  in  t)ie  growing  of  hot-house  plants,  and  espedally  of  Sci- 
tamfnee ;  he  has  seventeen  species  of  Hedychium,  some  of  which  are  now 
finely  in  bloom.  The  pitcher  plant  (A^ep^nthes  distill atoria)  has  been  pro- 
pagated by  him,  and  erows  vigorous!^' ;  Orchides  also  are  very  fine,  and 
Cactus  trunc^ta,  speciosa,  and  speciosissima,  with  other  showy  plants,  are 
well  grown.  AmaHrllif  and  Hedj^chium,  being  flowers  of  this  season,  were 
finely  in  bloom.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
arranged  after  the  Linnean  manner,  a  native  flota,  grass  garden,  rockwork, 
aquanum,  aviary,  architectural  green-house,  rotunda,  noble  terrace  walk, 
and  various  other  objects  and  scenes  which  a  drizzling  rain  and  the  approach 
of  night  prevented  us  from  examining  so  fully  as  we  could  have  wished. 
Wretched  road  to  Barnslev. 

BamtUyto  JBretUm  HaUy  Oct.  13. — Handsome  Gothic  railing  to  Bamsley 
cburchvard.  {fig,  1 63  )  Roads  metaled  with  the  scoria  from  the  iron  works  ; 
bad  field  gates,  without  diagonal  braces. 
Parfiute  (?),  a  seat  on  the  right,  finely 
situated  for  hanging  gardens  and  water- 
works. Too  much  ground  on  the  out- 
side of  the  gate  at  Bretton  Hall  for  the 
extent  of  the  park  within. 

Bretton  Hall  has  been  celebrated  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  for  its  gardens, 
and  deservedly  so ;  and  there  are  at  pre- 
sent such  additions  and  improvements 
going  forward  as  will  maintain  this  cele- 
rity. The  principal  of  these  is  a  mag- 
nificent **  domicai"  botanic  stove,  by 
Messrs.  Bailey  of  London  (fig.  1 64.^ 
and  the  secondary  are  an  elegant  curvi- 
linear vinery  by  the  same  mechanics,  and 
several  culinary  hot-houses  and  other 
improvements,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  M^Ewen,  the  sardener.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  here  since  we  saw  the  place  in  1805,  and  the  chief  thine 
to  be  regretted  is  that,  as  a  whole,  the  pleasure-ground  is  so  much  intersected 
by  roads,  walks,  and  gates.  Half  the  roads,  by  a  little  arrangement,  might 
be  done  without  or  concealed,  and  some  of  the  walks  admit  of  improvement 
in  their  direction.  The  recently  erected  curvilinear  vinery  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  structures  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw,  and  if  occasionally  painted 
will  last  for  ages.  Of  the  «  domical"  stove,  which  is  60  ft.  high,  we  shall 
say  little,  because  it  is  not  yet  completed;  and  after  it  is  we  expect  to  be 
favoured  with  a  plan  and  some  account  of  it,  after  the  manner  of  M'Arthur's 
paper  (Vol.  I.  p.  105.),  by  Mr.  M'Ewen.  [Mr.  M*Ewen  has  since  left 
Bretton  Hall,  and  we  have  therefore  for  the  present  given  an  elevation 
of  the  erand  **  domical"  hot-house  from  the  original  model  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Bailey,  the  manufacturers.]  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  expressing  our  astonishment  that  the  building  containing  the  steam 
apparatus  should  have  been  erected  side  by  side  with  a  glass  dome;  it  spoils 
every  thing,  and  should  be  immediately  sunk  and  concealed.   As  the  ground 
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rises  considerably  from  the  site  of  the  dome,  there  never  was  a  better 
opportunity  for  carrying  the  smoke  flue  under  ground,  like  a  drain,  to 
some  distance,  something  in  the  manner  practised  at  the  lead  works  of 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Co.  near  Richmond,  Yorlcshire,  as  seen  by  us  there  in 
1811.  The  drain  or  flue  might  be  carried  to  such  a  distance,  as  that  any 
soot,  not  burned  by  some  of  the  best  devices  for  that  purpose,  might  be 
deposited  before  the  smoke  escaped  into  the  atmosphere.  We  wonder, 
indeed,  that  a  situation  was  not  fixed  on  midway  between  the  culinary 
hot-houses  and  the  botanic  hot  houses,  all  of  which  it  might  have  heated 
as  far  as  was  desirable.  It  might  also  have  steamed  hay  and  roots  in  the 
farmery,  heated  water  baths,  or  produced  vapour  ones,  &c,  in  the  house, 
and  thus  done  away  with  the  numerous  chimneys  and  clouds  of  dense 
smoke  which  at  a  distance  give  Bretton  Hall  the  air  of  an  iron  foundery ; 
in  part,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coals,  which  give  out  a 
(quantity  of  soot  more  than  double  that  of  the  coals  of  Newcastle.  The 
situation  of  the  dome  is  excellent;  it  is  finely  backed  by  wood,  supported 
by  a  group  of  three  fine  old  oaks,  and  contrasted  by  a  massy  stone-built 
conservatory,  which  only  requires  the  back  to  be  made  exactly  the  same  as 
the  front,  to  be  widened,  raised,  and  to  have  the  roof  entirely  of  glass. 
When  this  is  done,  Bretton  will  contain  two  of  the  most  magnificent  plant 
structures  in  the  kingdom,  in  two  distinct  styles,  and  both  excellent  of  their 
kind.  [Both  are  now  (18S9)  surpassed  b^  the  range  of  botanic  stoves  at 
S^on.]  We  might  notice  a  number  of  thmss  in  the  pleasure-ground  and 
kitchen-garden  here  that  reflect  credit  on  tne  late  and  present  gardener. 
There  are  a  number  of  American  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  very  thriving  state  ; 

we  never  saw  scarlet  oaks  in  finer  autumnaf. 
tint.  C^sus  purpiireus,  (grafted  standard 
high  on  the  laburnum,  is  smgular  and  fine. 
Groups  of  jRhodod^ndron  arbdreum  have 
stood  several  winters  protected  by  a  cover 
of  wickerwork  {Jig.  165.),  and  one  of  the 
plants  has  flowerecL 

The  case  or  cover  consists  of  two  parts ; 
the  sides  which  have  an  iron  rim  at  top 
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and  bottom,  and  the  top  which  has  an  iron  rim  at  bottom,  where  it  rests 
on  the  top  rim  of  the  sides ;  there  are  openings  in  each  end  of  the  top 
for  giving  air,  with  covers  which  fit  into  them.  There  are  various  other 
protecting  cases  of  wickerwork,  in  the  ^(se 

form  of  hand  glasses,  and  of  different  sizes, 
so  as  to  cover  %nibs  from  1  ft.  to  6  or  8  ft. 
high.  There  are  very  convenient  garden 
seats  (^.166),  the  backs  of  which  fold 
down  \a)  when  they  are  not  in  use,  to  ex- 
clude the  rain  from  the  parts  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  clothes  in  sittings  As" 
paragus  and  sea-kale  are  forced  in  an  excel- 
lent manner,  by  linings  of  dung  or  leaves  in  trenches  between  the  beds,  as 
they  stand  in  the  garden  [as  at  Syon,  p.  504.].  The  sides  of  the  beds  are 
supported  by  4  in.  walls  of  open  brickwork,  like  that  €if  a  M'Phail's  pit; 
they  have  a  narrow  stone  coping,  and  are  surmounted  in  the  forcing  season 
by  a  wooden  frame  or  box,  which  has  openings  with  hinged  shutters  for 
gathering  the  crbp.  The  walls  are  bevelled  a  little  towards  the  bed«  which 
renders  them  stronger;  and  as  the  dung  lining  shrinks  in  inking;  this  in- 
clination arising  from  the  pit  between  being  rather  widest  at  top,  compensates 
for  the  vacuity  that  would  otherwise  be  formed  between  the  dung  and  the 
brickwork,  and,  by  preventing  the  contact  of  the  former  with  the  lafter, 
admit  of  the  escape  of  heat.  We  consider  this  by  far  the  best  plan  of 
forcing  these  plants  which  has  yet  been  devised.  Not  only  do  the  plants 
produce  crops  annually,  while  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  forced  on  dung 
beds,  they  are  destroyed;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  same  plant  being 
forced  every  year,  their  habits  become  chaneed ;  they  vegetate  early  in  the 
season,  as  it  were  of  themselves,  and  provided  the  chilling  rains  and  snows 
be  kept  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  the  boarded  cover,  and  the  trenches 
be  kept  full  of  leaves,  haulm,  or  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  rubbish,  the 
plants  will  begin  to  grow  in  December.  To  keep  the  dung  or  other  matter 
m  the  linings  from  being  chilled  by  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  covers,  the 
latter  ought  to  have  gutters  to  carry  the  drip  to  the  ends  of  the  beds ;  a  veiy 
judicious  practice,  adopted  in  many  places,  in  early  forcing  of  cucumbers,  to 
Keep  the  drip  of  the  glass  from  chilling  the  linings.  But  asparagus  and  sea- 
kale  may  be  forced  exceedingly  well  in  this  way,  by  covering  both  beds  and 
linings  with  abundance  of  loose  litter.  If  the  beds  were  on  a  sloping  suc^ 
face,  they  might  be  regularly  thatched,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  whole  of  the 
rain  both  from  the  beds  and  linings.  To  throw  the  rain  off*  the  beds  into  the 
linings,  a  layer  of  litter  or  leaves,  covered  with  reed  mats,  is  almost  as  good 
as  boarded  covers.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  loose  litter  does  not 
carry  off  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it,  but  merely  absorbs  it ;  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  this  water  from  the  litter  afterwards,  carries  off*  a  great  deal  of  the 
heat  of  the  bed  or  body  below.  Xanthoch^mus  pictorius  was  fruited  here,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  last  spring ;  the  plant,  we  believe,  had  no  particular 
treatment.  There  is  a  handsome  arcade  of  trellis-work  over  a  principal 
walk  in  the  kitchen-garden,  which  is  covered  with  a  great  many  sorts  of 
apple  trees,  and  when  the  trees  are  in  fruit  it  is  said  to  have  an  excellent 
effect.  The  dwarf  f^ple-trees  along  the  borders  are  in  part  trained  on  a  cast- 
iron  espalier  rail(£Rcy<?.  of  Card,,  p.  1579.1  and  in  part  as  spiral  or  globular 
dwarfs.  Mr.  Duff^s  beds  of  American  cranberries  (Vol.  I.  p.  151.)  are  doing 
well ;  the  English  cranberry  less  so,  from  the  supply  of  plants  not  having 
been  abundant  when  the  beds  were  formed.  Passiflora  4lbida  and  Cbian- 
thod^ndrum  j^latanifolium  have  flowered  here,  and  the  former  now  carried 
several  fruit.  In  the  conservator^^  different  species  of  B&nksiVz  and  Dry&ndra 
make  shoots  from  5  to  6  ft.  long  in  one  season.    The  walks  of  this  conser- 
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▼atory  are  ofnamented  with  lead  vases  painted  of  a 
stone  colour  (^g.  167.)»in  which  are  placed  pots 
of  plants  in  flower ;  the  pots  concealed  by  saucers, 
168  which  are  in  two  parts  [fig,  168.)  and 

planted  with  succulent  plants  or  creep- 
ers, and  which  fit  into  the  top  of  the 
vase,  having  an  opening  in  the  centre  for 
the  stem  of  the  plant  in  the  pot  below. 
By  keeping  these  vases  supplied  at  all 
seasons  with  plants  in  flower,  the  paths  are  bordered 
with  a  line  or  rich  fringe,  which  contrasts  well  with 
the  masses  of  dark  green  foliage  of  camellias,  banksias, 
oranges,  &c.,  in  the  beds. 

The  fruit-room  here,  and  those  at  Wentworth  and  Worksop  Manor,  are 
very  completely  fitted  up  with  open  shelves  and  drawers;  the  latter  for 
the  more  select  fruit.  The  names  are  painted  on  labels  of  tinned  iron 
{fig,  169.),  which  can  be  hooked  on  any  shelf  or  drawer  at  i69 
pleasure.  There  is  a  complete  cabinet  for  seeds,  and  ano  ther 
for  bulbs;  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  too  generally  wanting 
in  gardens.  Indeed,  in  almost  every  establbhment,  the  whole 
system  of  warden  oflices,  from  the  pot-shed  and  tool-house  up- 
wards to  the  head  gardener's  house,  requires  reformation  and  improvement. 
Every  one  will  allow  that  the  same  progress  has  not  been  made,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  these  departments,  as  in  others  which  more  immediately 
strike  the  eye ;  in  fipard^Ds,  as  in  other  places,  the  eye  is  to  be  caught  firs^ 
and  the  understanding  merwards. 

The  want  of  ffood  gravel  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  a  considerable 
drawback  from  tne  beauty  of  garden  scenery;  in  the  kitcnen-garden  it  is  of 
less  consequence ;  but  we  rather  wonder  tnat,  io  such  places  as  Wentworth 
and  Bretton,  it  should  not  have  been  thought  worth  while  to  employ  Kenr 
sington  gravel  in  the  walks  of  the  pleasure-ground,  And  in  that  part  of  the 
approach  road  which  is  within  the  kept  ground.  We  think  that  this  ought 
to  be  done  at  every  residence  having  any  pretensions  to  distinction.  We 
have  known  this  gravel  employed  m  veiy  small  places  in  Scotland ;  and 
every  body  knows  that  it  is  employed  in  many  eminent  sardens  in  Poland 
and  Kussia,  and  even  in  India  and  South  Amenca.  At  Wentworth  crushed 
bricks,  or  the  debrit  of  brick  or  tile  kilns,  are  employed  as  substitutes  fof 
gravel  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  some  of  the  walks  at  Bretton  are  of  grass, 
with  a  line  of  flag  stones  along  their  centre.  We 
should  think  a  very  handsome  and  durable  walk  mipht 
be  formed  by  laying  the  bottom  with  brick  rubbishy 
or  small  stones,  gravel,  &c.,  with  a  little  lime,  and 
then  embedding  a  thin  coat  of  Kensington  ^vel  in 
Roman  cement.  Such  a  walk,  formed  with  care^ 
might  be  expected  to  last  many  years ;  no  worms  or 
weeds  would  rise  in  it,  and  to  prevent  moss  from 
appearing  it  might  be  watered  occasionally  with  salt 
water.  On  leaving  Bretton  we  observed  a  latch  with 
a  stopper  (fig,  170.  a\  for  preventing  a  swing  gate 
from  rebounding  after  falling  too;  a  very  useful 
appendage. 

On  the  whole,  Bretton  Hall  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
residence,  though  perhaps  more  money  has  been  laid 
out  on  it  than  on  anv  other  place  of  the  same  extent  in  Britain.  The  grand 
misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  natural  situation  for  the  house ;  this 
building,  with  the  whole  of  the  offices,  splendid  hot-houses,  and  gardens,  is 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane  or  bank  of  considerable  steepness,  but  witif 
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fcarcely  any  undulation  or  irreffulanty.  As  this  bank  is  confronted  by 
another  of  a  nmilar  character,  wnich  rises  from  the  narrow  bottom  of  the 
same  streamless  vallev,  the  views  from  the  house  are  either  directly  across  to 
this  bank,  or  obliquely  along  the  bank  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  approach 
road  descends  to  thenouse,  and  that  considerably,  wtiich  is  always  bad,  and 
here  very  bad.  In  conseouence  of  the  whole  of  the  extensive  stable-offices 
and  farm-yard  being  placed  between  the  house,  and  the  hot-houses,  kitchen- 
sarden,  and  pleasure-ground,  the  walks  to  the  latter  objects  necessarily  cross 
both  the  main  approach  and  several  back  roads  and  paths,  which  destroys 
all  idea  of  seclusion  As  the  valley,  and  consequently  the  banks,  lie  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  north  and  south,  the  hot-houses  are,  in  order  that 
they  may  front  the  sun,  obliged  to  be  built  across  the  slope.  This  is  very 
inharmonious ;  and  as  these  not-houses,  and  many  of  the  leading  objects, 
have  been  built  at  different  times  within  the  last  thirty  years,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  disorder  combined  with  abundance  and  magnificence,  that  is 
not  favourable  to  ^and  and  dignified  effect.  The  whole  of  these  evils, 
which  are  utterly  incurable,  are  owing,  first,  to  the  idea  of  building  the 
bouse  in  a  situation  unmarked  by  nature ;  secondly,  to  not  having  strongly 
marked  the  featureless  situation  by  appropriate  art ;  and,  thirdly,  to  the 
want  of  a  eeneral  plan  for  arranging  the  details.  Some  future  lord  of 
Bretton  Hall  will  raze  the  whole,  rebuild  the  house  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  lay  out  the  pleasure-grounds  on  each  side  of  it  along  the  banks. 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  disapprove  so  much  of  this  place  as  a  whole, 
more  espcciall}^,  as,  in  common  with  every  eardener  and  botanist  iu  the 
country,  we  highly  admire  and  approve  the  noble-minded  and  muni- 
ficent proprietress,  who  so  liberally  spends  her  princely  income  in  enriching 
it,  and  encouraging  all  arts  and  traaes.  No  lady  was  ever  a  more  liberal 
and  kind  mistress  to  all  her  servants,  or  a  better  landlady  to  her  tenants; 
and  that  splendid  exotic,  the  Beaum6ntia  decuss^ta  (so  named  by  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Brown),  will,  in  all  future  times,  remind  gardeners  of  one  of 
the  greatest  patrons  of  their  art. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Art.  YIL      Steam  Carriages,  and  their  estimated  Influence  on 
Domestic  and  General  Improvement, 

The  progress  that  has  been  made,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  adapt- 
ation ot  steam  to  road-carriages,  has  been  most  extraordinary ;  and  the  pros- 
pects which  it  holds  out  ot  human  improvement  are  almost  beyona  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  contemplate.  It  is  not  dear  to  what  extent 
steam  may  be  applied  to  carriages  on  common  roads,  unless  by  stationary 
engines,  or  where  the  roads  are  level ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  the  expe- 
riments lately  made  at  Liverpool,  that  carriages  can  be  impelled  along  a 
railroad  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  50  miles  an  hour.  It  cannot  be  too 
much,  then,  to  conclude  that,  on  the  average  of  the  main  roads  of  Britain, 
if  a  railroad  were  laid  down  on  one  side  of  the  common  road,  the  travelling 
between  all  the  grand  points,  as  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Inverness,  Fort  Ueoige,  Greenock,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  &c  &c.  might  be 
performed  at  the  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour.  The  cheapness  of  this  mode  of 
travelling  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  rapidity.  The  editor  of  the  Scott- 
man,  in  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  subject  (Oct.  21.),  calculates  the 
coach-hire  per  head  at  is.  for  15  miles,  and  the  hire  for  goods  at  about  2d. 
per  ton  per  mile*^  In  a  work  like  ours,  professing  to  record  the  progress  of 
rural  and  domestic  unprovement,  it  cannot  be  considered  irrelauve  to  give 
the  following  extracts :  — 
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**  When  the  carriage  of  goods,  which  is  now  about  9d,  or  \0d,  a  too  per 
mile  bjr  laikd  is  reduced  to  2<f.,  and  when,  in  point  of  speed,  one  day  does 
the  work  of  four,  the  heaviest  commodities,  such  as  com,  potatoes,  coals, 
will  bear  the  expense  of  carria^  for  a  hundred  miles.  The  result  of  this 
will  be,  that  the  expense  of  living  in  great  towns  will  be  reduced,  and  the 
price  of  raw  produce  will  rise  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  &- 
cility,  celerity,  and  cheapness  of  internal  intercourse,  contribute  more,  pro- 
bably, to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  than  all  other  circumstances  put 
together.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  ioumey  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don  occupied  twenty  days.  At  present,  talcing  the  average  of  all  the  modes 
of  conveyance  by  land  and  water,  it  occupies  three  or  four,  and  the  quantity 
of  travelling  has  increased  prolMibly  twenty  or  thirty  fold.  Are  we  too 
sanguine  in  anticipating  another  increase  equally  great,  when  the  time  is 
reduced  from  three  or  four  days  to  twenty  hours,  the  expense  almost  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  when  the  traveller  is  put  in  possession  of  a  much 
higher  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  ?  Let  the  improvement  we  speak  of  be 
realised,  let  what  was  once  a  journey  of  twenty  days  be  reducea  to  one  of 
as  many  hours,  and  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  we  shall  have  five  hundred 
times  as  much  travelling  as  we  had  in  the  year  1760.  In  point  of  fact, 
when  the  time  is  reduc^  from  eighty  hours  to  twenty,  the  result  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  Edinburgh  were  brought  as  near  to  London  as  Leicester  or 
Birmingham ;  and,  to  pursue  the  comparison,  when  the  journey  was  one  of 
twenty  days,  the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  Edinburgh  had  stood  in  Iceland. 
Besides,  we  must  always  remember  that  the  intercourse  grows  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  distance  is  shortened.  Volumes  might  be  written 
without  exhausting  the  materials  for  speculation  arising  out  of  such  a  change. 
To  use  our  own  words,  when  writing  upon  this  subject  in  1824 :  — *  With 
so  great  a  facility  and  celerity  of  communication,  the  provincial  towns  of 
an  empire  would  become  so  many  suburbs  of  the  metropolis — or  rather 
the  eroct  would  be  similar  to  that  of  collecting  the  whole  inhabitants  into 
one  city.  Commodities,  inventions,  discoveries,  opinions,  would  circulate 
with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unknown,  and,  above  all,  the  intercourse  of  man 
with  man,  province  with  province,  and  nation  with  nation,  would  be  pro- 
digiously increased.' " 

**  We  now  look  back  with  some  pride  to  the  series  of  papers  which  we 
published  in  the  Scotsman  on  this  subject  four  years  ago,  which  first  deve- 
loped the  advantages  derivable  from  employing  locomotive  carriages  on 
railways,  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse  of  all  kinds.  Prac* 
deal  meuy  as  they  term  themselves,  were  shocked.*  The  trial  has  been 
made,  however,  and  the  result  has  confirmed  and  even  excteded  our  most 
sanguine  anticipations." 


*  •  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  one  of  the  judges  at  Liverpool,  published  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  in  1825,  contmning  the  result  of  his  own  experiments  at  KU- 
lingsworth,  and  inserted  the  following  remarks  in  allusion  to  the  articles  in 
the  Scotsman :  — '  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  promuleate  to  the  world  that 
the  ridiculous  expectations,  or  rather  professions  of  ue  enthusiastic  specu- 
latist  will  be  realised,  and  that  we  shall  see  engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Nothins  could  do  more 
harm  towards  their  adoption  or  general  improvement  than  the  promulgation 
of  such  nonsense  / '  ^lr.  Wood,  as  the  editor  of  the  Mechamd  Magazine 
observes,  has  been  spared  to  see,  not  only  what  he  declared  to  be  '  ndicu- 
lous '  and  '  nonsense '  reduced  to  an  unquestionable  matter  of  fact,  but  of 
witnessing  something  so  much  more  extraordinary,  that  had  any  one  hinted 
it  to  him  in  his  days  of  incredulity,  he  would,  we  presume,  have  pronounced 
it  to  be  absolute  madness." 
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'  **  A  notable  project  b  wgijested  in  tbe  Journal  da  Debait^  In  a  leMer 
from  a  Frankfort  corresponHent.  This  is  nothina  less  than  the  fonnatkm 
of  a  canal  to  unite  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, and  thus  to  secure  the  means 
of  an  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  Golden 
Horn  at  Constantinople,  or  the  most  distant  part  of  the  Euxine  and  Levant. 
Thus  Europe  might  be  traversed  from  its  western  to  its  eastern  extremity 
by  steam>boats;  and  travellers,  without  changing  their  conveyance,  might 
start  from  the  Thames  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Troy,  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt." 

This  project  was  talked  of  at  Munich  when  we  were  there  about  this 
time  twelvemonth,  and  the  engineer  Bader  was  of  opinion,  that  a  suspen* 
sion  railway  was  ereatly  to  be  preferred,  in  that  and  m  every  couniry  hable 
to  much  frost  and  snow.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when 
a  railway  will  be  laid  down  between  Paris  and  Pekin,  and  steam  carriages 
employed  on  it.  The  tract  of  country  by  Berlin,  Vienna,  Moscow,  and 
Astracban,  we  understand,  is  almost  level ;  and  if  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope were  to  become  shareholders  in  such  a  railway,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  would  pay.  In  contemplating  the  introduction  of  railways  and 
4team  carriages  m  Russia,  North  America,  and  Australia,  it  seems  to  reduce 
these  immense  countries  to  the  size  of  Britain,  and  viewing  their  extension 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  the  travelling  capacity  of  the  whole  world  is  brought 
within  that  of  Europe.  The  editor  of  the  Scottman  tnily  says  that  whole 
volumes  might  be  written  on  the  chanses  which  this  improvement  is  cal- 
culated to  effect,  that  the  French  revolution  sinks  into  nothing  \n  compa- 
risou  with  it,  and  that  the  onl^  single  impulse  to  civilisatbn  that  has  ever 
surpassed  it  is  the  art  of  prinung. 

^  The  experiments  at  Liverpool  have  established  principles  which  will 
^ve  a  greater  impulse  to  civilisation  than  it  has  ever  received  from  any 
single  cause,  since  the  press  first  opened  the  ^tes  of  knowledge  to  the  hu- 
man  species  at  large.  Even  steam  navigation  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  wondrous  powers  which  this  new  aeent  has  put  into  our  hands.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  introduction  or  steam  carriages  on  raiU 
ways  places  us  on  the  vei^  of  a  new  era  —  of  a  social  revolution  of  which 
imannation  cannot  picture  the  ultimate  eflfects." 

Tnere  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  think  that  we  are  far  too  sanguine  in  our 
ideas  as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  system  of  high  and  equal  na- 
tional education  (p.  692.);  perhaps  we  may  be  so,  but  before  our  scheme  be 
pronounced  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  let  the  history  of  the  {urogress  of 
gas  and  of  steam  be  deliberately  considered.  —  Cond. 


^ax.  YIII.   Hints  for  Breathing  Places  for  the  Metropolis,  and  Jar 
Country  Towns  and  Vulages,  on  fixed  Principles* 

.  A  LAT£  attempt  in  parliament  to  enclose  Hanipstead  Heath  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  rapid  extension  of  buildings  on  every  side  of  London, 
and  to  the  duty,  as  we  think,  of  government  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
the  metropolis  ma^  be  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  any  space  whatever  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  inhabitants,  in  respect  to  the  suppfy  of  provisions, 
water,  and  fresh  air,  and  to  the  removal  of  filth  of  every  descnption,  the 
maintenance  of  general  cleanlin^  and  the  despatch  of  business.  Our  plan 
is  very  umple ;  that  of  surrounding  London,  as  it  already  exists,  with  a  zone 
of  open  country,  at  the  distance  of  say  one  mile,  or  one  mile  and  a  half, 
firom  what  may  be  considered  the  centre,  say  from  St.  Paul's.  (j(%.  171.) 
This  zone  of  country  may  be  half  a  mile  broad,  and  may  contain,  as  the 
foire  shows,  part  of  Hyde  Park,  the  Regent's  Park,  Islln^on,  Bethnal 
Green,  the  Commercial  Docks,  Camberwell,  Lambeth,  and  Pimlico  j  and  it 
may  be  succeeded  by  a  zone  of  town  one  mile  broad,  contaim'ng  Kensington, 
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Ba^water,  Paddington,  Kentish  Town,  Clapton,  Lime  House,  Deptford, 
Clapham,  and  Chelsea ;  and  thus  the  oietropolis  may  be  extended  in  alter- 
nate mile  zones  of  buildings,  with  half  mile  zones  of  country  or  gardens,  till 
one  of  the  zones  touched  the  sea.  To  render  the  plan  complete,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  circle  of  turf  and  gravel  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
around  St.  Paul's,  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  In  this  circle  ought  to  be  situ- 
ated all  the  government  offices,  and  central  depots  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  aflbirs  of  the  metropolis.  That  being  accomplished, 
whatever  might  eventually  become  the  extent  of  London,  or  of  any  large 
town  laid  out  on  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  proportions,  there  comd 
never  be  an  inhabitant  who  would  be  farther  than  hair  a  mile  from  an  open 
airy  situation,  in  which  he  was  free  to  walk  or  ride,  and  in  which  he  could 
find  every  mode  of  amusement,  recreation,  entertainment,  and  instruction. 

171 


- 1.  FinchleY  Common ;  in  the 

sone  of  country. 
S.  Tottenham;  In  the'ioneof 

town. 
3.  Walthamstow ;  towa 
4,-  Forrest  House ;  town. 
5.  Stoke  Newingtoo  ;  ta«wn. 
&  Highgate ;  country. 

7.  Hampcteaid ;  country. 

8.  KingslNjry ;  country, 
a  "WiUdon;  town. 

10.  Kentish  Town ;  town. 

11.  Clapton ;  town. 

IS.  Hommerton ;  town. 

13.  Stratford;  country. 

M.  West  Ham ;  country. 

15.  Wert  Ham  Abbey;  country. 

1&  East  Ham ;  town. 


17.  Bethnal  Green ;  country. 

18.  Hoxton;  town. 

19.  Islington;  country. 

flO.  Somen  Town;  country. 
2L  Regent's  Park ;  country. 
S2.  Paddington ;  town. 
8S.  Paddington  canal ;  town. 
84.  Six  Elms ;  town. 
5Ui.  Bayswater;  town, 
fia  Hyde  Park  ;  country. 

87.  Oreen  Park ;  counti^. 

88.  Southwark;  town. 

8a  London  Docks ;  town.; 

30.  West  India  Docks  ;  town. 

31.  Woolwich  ;  town. 
38.  Isle  of  Dogs:  town. 

33.  Greenwich  Park ;  country. 

34.  Deptford ;  town. 


85.  Walworth ;  town. 

36.  Brompton;  town. 

37.  Kensington :  town. 
Sa  Hammersmith;  town. 

39.  Lambeth ;  country. 

40.  Kennington ;  country. 

41.  Camberwell ;  country. 
48.  Peckham;  town. 

43  Dulwich ;  town. 

44.  Clapham;  town. 

45.  Fulnam;  country. 

46.  Putney;  town. 

47.  Roefaampton;  country. 

48.  Wandsworth  ;  town. 

4a  Wimbledon  Park ;  country. 

50.  Tooting:  town. 

51.  Norwood,  town. 
58.  Sydenham;  town. 


Supposing  such  a  plan  considered  desirable,  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  in  such  a  metroi)olis  as  London,  unless  in  consequence  of  accident 
or, revolution,  in  less  time  than  one  or  two  centuries;  because  it  could 
never  be  recommended  to  purchase  and  pull  down  so  many  valuable  houses 
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as  would  be  requUte  to  form  the  central  circle  of  coantry,  and  the  first 
sone  of  country.  But  were  goyemment  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
certain  future  zones,  and  to  enact  a  law  that  no  buildings  now  standing  on 
the  future  zones  of  country  should  be  repaired  after  a  certain  year,  and 
that  when  such  houses  were  no  longer  habitable,  the  owners  should  be 
indemnified  for  them  by  the  transfer  of  other  houses  of  equal  yearly  value 
in  another  part  of  the  metropolis,  belonging  to  covemment,  the  transition^ 
considering  the  great  increase  that  will  take  place  in  the  size  of  London 
during  two  centuries,  and  the  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  property  in 
consequence  of  the  law  respecting  zones,  would  not  be  felt  as  the  slightest 
injustice  or  inconvenience.  Government  would  be  justified  in  adopting  a 
plan  of  this  sort,  firom  its  obvious  reference  to  the  public  welfare;  and  a 
committee  being  appointed  to  carry  the  law  into  execution  would  begin  by 
purchasing  such  lands  as  were  to  be  sold  in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis, 
in  order  to  be  able,  at  a  future  period,  to  exchange  them  for  lands  destined 
to  form  the  central  circle  of  the  first  zone. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  an  idea  of  the  situations  of  the  zones  round 
London  {Jig.  171.^  we  nave  drawn  the  boundary  lines  as  perfea  circles; 
but  in  the  execution  of  the  project  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  nor  even 
desirable.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  the  direction  of  streets  already  ex- 
isting, which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  alter,  the  accidental  situations 
of  public  buildings,  squares,  and  private  gardens,  with  other  circumstances, 
would  indicate  an  irregular  line,  which  line  would  at  the  same  time  be  much 
more  beautiful  as  well  as  economical. 

Supposing  a  town  to  be  founded  on  this  principle,  a  capital  for  an  Aus- 
tralian union  for  example;  then  we  should  propose  to  place  all  the  govern- 
ment public  buildini^  round  the  central  circle,  in  one  range  {abc\  with  the 
bouse  of  representatives  in  the  centre ;  and  between  it  and  the  government 
buildings  as  many  markets,  churches,  and  play-houses  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  inner  half  mile  of  the  inner  zone  of  town.  In  the  first 
and  succeeding  zones  of  country  we  would  place  the  slau^htermg-houses 
{de\  markets,  churches,  burial  srounds,  theatres,  universities,  parochial 
institutions,  workhouse  ^utlens,  botanical  and  zoolo^cal  gardens,  public 
picture  and  statue  galleries,  national  museums,  pubhc  conservatories  and 
teapcardens  (p.  251.),  gasometers,  public  water- works,  baths  and  swimming 
ponds,  sewer  woriu,  and  all  public  buildings  and  places  whatever  not  con- 
nected with  the  national  or  municipal  government,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  circle  in  the  centre.  The  zones  of  town  we  would  confine  as  much 
as  possible  to  private  dwellings,  not  admitting  squares^  burial-grounds, 
market-places,  or  any  naked  space,  save  good  broad  streets ;  beomse  we 
think  the  closeness  together  of  the  building  containing  fires,  or  otherwise 
heated  by  art,  would  materially  aid  ventilation,  by  producing  a  greater  rare- 
faction of  air  over  them,  and  the  advantage  for  business  and  visiting  would 
be  greater.  In  the  zones  of  country  we  would  contrive  to  have  the  hay, 
com,  straw,  and  cattle  markets  not  mr  apart;  and  we  would  limit  certam 
of  the  streets  which  proceed  firom  tlie  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
certain  also  of  the  others  which  run  parallel  to  the  zones,  exclusively  to 
the  supply  of  these  markets  from  the  distant  countr}',  and  to  the  transfer 
of  articles  from  one  market  to  another. 

All  the  streets  of  such  a  city  we  would  limit  to  two  kinds ;  radiating 
main  streets  communicating  in  direct  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
fo^nce  {dc\  and  concentric  main  streets  for  lateral  communication  (//*). 
Every  alternate  grand  radiating  street  ideg\  and  concentric  street  {dddh), 
should  be  those  alone  by  which  cattle,  hay,  fuel,  and  similar  bulky  articles 
were  brought  to  the  markets,  or  conveyed  from  one  market  to  another.  In 
the  radiating  and  concentric  streets,  alternating  with  these,  the  mails  might 
be  understood  to  depart;  and  in  all  the  main  streets,  radiating  and  con* 
centric,  public  conveyances,  like  the  omnibuses  in  Paris,  propelled  by  steam 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  improvements  of  the  age  and  country,  parcel 
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carriers,  letter  carriers,  &c.,  might  be  established  for  ready  and  economical 
intercbmmunication.  Every  man  might  thus  ride  from  any  one  point  in 
tlie  metropolis  to  any  other  point  without  loss  of  time,  and  at  very  little 
expense.  For  instance,  A  living  in  the  central  circle,  wishes  to  call  on  B  in 
the  second,  zone  of  town ;  then,  by  the  radiating  coach  which  passes  nearest 
B  's  house,  he  will  be  set  down  where  the  radiating  street  crosses  the  con* 
centric  street  in  which  B  lives;  and  when  one  of  the  concentric  street 
coaches  belonging  to  B  's  street  passes,  A  will  step  into  it  and  be  set  down 
at  B  's  door.  Supposing  steam  carriages  running  on  railroads  to  be  estab* 
lished  in  every  street,  or  even  in  all  the  main  streets,  this  might  be  done 
with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

It  is  evident  that  every  description  of  goods  and  provisions  being  brought 
in  by  the  radiating  market  roads,  might  be  distributed  by  the  concentric 
maricet-roads,  on  public  conveyances,  and  by  the  ordinary  concentric  roads 
on  private  conveyances,  with  as  great  ease  as  in  the  case  of  personal  inteiw 
course.  Letters  and  books,  also,  could  be  so  distributed  witn  great  facility 
and  rapidity.  Under  every  street  we  would  have  a  sewer  sufficiently  large, 
and  so  contrived  as  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  subway  for  the  mains  of 
water  and  gas,  and  we  would  keep  it  in  view  that  hot  water,  hot  oil,  steam, 
or  hot  air,  may  in  time  be  circulated  by  public  companies  for  heating 
houses ;  and  gas  supplied  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  lighting,  but  for  those 
of  cookery,  and  some  for  manufactures  The  matters  conveyed  by  the 
sewer  we  would  not  allow  to  be  all  wasted  in  a  river ;  but  here  and  there, 
in  what  we  would  call  tewer  works,  to  be  placed  in  the  country  zones,  we 
would  strain  the  water  by  means  of  machinery,  so  as  to  gain  from  it  almost 
every  particle  of  manure  held  in  mixture.  This  manure  being  dry  from 
compression  might  be  conveyed  to  any  distance  without  smell  or  other 
inconvenience.  The  water,  freed  from  its  grosser  impurities,  mieht  be 
raised  to  towers,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  forced  through 
pipes  to  tracts  of  country  beyond  the  outer  zone,  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation. 

In  the  country  zones  we  should  permit  individuals,  on  proper  conditions 
of  rent  and  regulations,  to  establish  all  manner  of  rural  coffee-houses,  and 
every  description  of  harmless  amusement ;  and  the  space  not  occupied  by 
these  establishments,  and  by  the  public  buildings  before  mentioned,  we 
would  lay  out  as  park  and  pleasure-ground  scenery,  and  introduce  in  it  all 
the  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  which  would  erow  in  the  open  air,  with  innu- 
merable seats,  covered  and  uncovered,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade.  We 
would  also  introduce  pieces  of  water,  under  certain  circumstances  (especially 
if  there  were  no  danger  of  it  producing  malaria),  rocks,  quarries,  stones,  wild 
places  in  imitation  of  heaths  and  caverns,  grottoes,  dells,  dingles,  ravines, 
nills,  valleys,  and  other  natural-looking  scenes,  with  walks  and  roads, 
straight  and  winding,  shady  and  open ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  there 
should  be  certain  bands  of  music  to  perambulate  the  zones,  so  as  at  certain 
hours  to  be  at  certain  places  every  day  in  the  year. 

Though  we  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  this  beau  ideal  of  a  capital 
for  an  Australian  or  a  European  union  will  ever  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion; and  though  we  would  rather  see,  in  every  country,  innumerable 
small  towns  and  villages,  than  a  few  overgrown  capitals;  vet  we  think, 
that,  as  there  must  probably  always  be  some  grand  central  cities  in  the 
world,  some  useful  principles  for  regulating  the  manner  in  which  each  is 
increased  may  be  deduced  from  the  foregoing  hints.  The  principle  of 
having  all  the  public  or  government  buildings  in  the  centre  will  apply  in 
all  cases,  and  so  will  that  of  radiating  and  concentric  roads.  Wherever  a 
country  town  is  likely  to  extend  beyond  a  diameter  of  half  a  mile,  we 
think  a  zone  of  breathing  ground  should  be  marked  out  as  not  to  be  built 
on,  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
cases  where  towns  and  villages  stretch  along  rivers,  in  very  narrow  vales. 
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on  the  ridges  of  hills,  or  in  narrow  stripes  alone  the  sea  coast,  these  sone9 
become  unnecessary,  because  the  surface  of  the  land  is  supposed  to  be 
open  on  one  or  on  both  sides ;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
which  are  continually  occurring  in  every  country,  the  principle  of  con- 
centric zones  or  breathing  places  will  be  found  to  present  advantages  which 
no  other  form  or  disposition  of  breathing  places  could  produce.  la  countiy 
towns  or  large  villages,  where  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  cannot 
be  supposed  to  keep  horses  or  to  support  steam  hackney  coaches,  or  street 
conveyances  of  anykind,  the  first  zone  or  breathing  place  ought  not  to 
be  farther  from  the  centre  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  exterior  zones 
of  building  should  not  be  of  greater  width  than  half  a  mile,  in  order  that 
the  inhabitants  may  never  have  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  to  walk.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  in  the  numerous  enclosure  acts 
which  have  been  passed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  provision  was  not  made 
for  a  public  sreen,  playground,  or  garden,  for  every  village  in  the  parishes 
in  which  such  enclosures  took  place.  We  hope  the  subject  will  be  kept  in 
view  in  future  enclosure  bills ;  and  we  hope,  also,  that  the  Icjgislature  may 
not  think  it  unworthv  of  their  attention  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  breathing  places,  on  some  systematic  plan,  calculated  for  the 
ben^t  of  all  ranks  in  all  parts  of  the  British  metropolis. 


Art.  IX.     Hints  for  a  Plan  for  saving  the  Manure  lost  in  the 
Common  Setoers  of  London,  and  for  rendering  the  Thames  Water 
ft  for  Domestic  Purposes. 

There  are  few  gardeners  or  agriculturists  who  have  not  r^etted  the 
immense  loss  of  manure  which  takes  place  in  London :  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  would  think  of  giving  up  the  public  sewers  for  the 
sake  of  savins  this  manure ;  but  as  the  time  may  possibly  come  when  it 
may  be  found  worth  while  to  be  as  carefiil  of  the  manure  of  cities  in 
England,  as  they  are  of  that  of  Brussels,  Paris,  and  other  cities  on  the 
Continent,  we  shall  here  suggest  how  every  particle  of  that  which  now 
finds  its  way  to  the  common  sewers,  and  through  them  to  the  Thames, 
may  be  saved,  and  made  up  in  a  portable  form  for  agricultural  or  garden- 
ing purposes  in  Britain,  or  exportation  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Along  both  margins  of  the  Thames  form  main  sewers  of  dimensions 
adequate  to  contain  the  contents  of  all  the  sewers  and  rivulets  which  now 
empty  themselves  in  the  Thames,  between  Fulham  Bridge  and  Deptford, 
but  which  should  henceforth  fall  into  these  main  sewers.  Continue  these 
main  sewers  down  the  river,  gradually  raising  the  bottoms  of  them,  till  at 
Gravesend,  or  higher  or  lower,  they  delivered  their  contents  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Proceed  there  as  at  the  poudrette  manufactories  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Instead  of  sewers  or  tunnels  underground,  an  aqueduct  might  be  formed 
by  cast-iron  troughs  raised  on  columns  along  both  margins  of  the  river ; 
and  into  these  the  contents  of  the  sewers  mi^t  be  raised  by  lifting  wheels, 
or  pumps,  worked  by  steam.  These  aqueducts  must  be  raised  so  high 
as  to  pass  over  the  tops  of  carriages  at  the  bridges ;  and  they  must  sink 
underground  and  rise  up  again,  or  be  carried  round  on  a  level,  where  they 
come  to  docks  for  masted  ships ;  or,  instead  of  carrying  the  aqueducts 
down  the  river,  they  may  be  carried  up,  or  they  may  recede  from  tne  river 
in  any  direction  to  convenient  situations  for  depositing  their  contents.  By 
raising  the  commencement  of  the  aqueduct  20  or  30  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  the  contents  might  be  conveyed  several  miles  up  the  country. 
This  would  certainly  be  the  cheapest  mode,  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
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tbe  disadvantage  of  producing  malaria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  basins 
where  the  contents  were  left  tor  settling,  running  ofl^  filtration,  and  drying. 

Instead  of  one  main  sewer,  or  one  aqueduct  or  more,  form  a  well  at 
the  mouth  of  every  sewer  where  it  enters  the  Thames ;  filter  off  whatever 
is  larger  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  force  through  underground  pipes, 
of  adequate  capacity  and  strength,  all  the  liquid  contents  of  the  sewers 
several  miles' distance  into  the, country  for  evaporation  and  desiccation. 
However  expensive  this  might  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  practica- 
bilitv.  Notwithstanding  the  large  size  of  the  sewers,*  there  are  few  if  any 
of  them  that  deliver,  at  an  average,  more  fluid  matter  than  would  pass 
through  a  pipe  of  S  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  contents  of  some  of  them,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  not,  at  an  average,  fill  a.  pipe  of  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

A  better  plan,  and,  we  think,  the  best,  would  be  to  construct  a  building, 
50  or  60  ft.  high,  rectangular,  and  from  50  to  100  ft.  in  diameter,  over  the 
mouth  of  each  sewer.  In  this  building  there  might  be  30  or  40  floors,  at 
about  a  foot  apart,  each  floor  being  a  grating  or  filter;  commencing  at 
the  top  with  a  filter  of  wire  with  the  meshes  h^f  an  inch  apart,  and  ending 
with  a  floor  of  sponge.  The  contents  of  the  sewer,  after  passing  through 
a  p^ting  to  separate  bones  and  other  matter  above  an  inch  in  diameter, 
might  be  pumped  up  to  the  upper  floor  by  the  power  of  steam,  every  floor 
being  in,  sav  eight  divisions.  The  discharge  from  the  pumps  might  easily 
be  so  contrived  as  to  be  delivered  for  about  five  minutes  at  a  time  into  the 
top  floor  of  each  division.  From  this  it  would  filter  to  the  bottom  floor, 
gradually  becoming  purer  and  purer,  leaving  a  deposit  of  different  degrees 
of  fineness  on  eacTi  floor,  and  coming  out  pure  water.  This  would  give 
half  an  hour  to  the  deposit  on  each  floor  to  dry,  and  to  be  bmshed  off  by 
machinery  into  vats  or  boxes,  where  it  might  be  compressed  into  cakes  for 
«8ale.  The  bones  and  other  bulky  matter  separated  by  the  first  filter  or 
grating,  before  the  liquid  matter  entered  the  well  from  which  it  is  to  be 
pumped,  might  be  passed  through  a  bone  mill,  to  be  worked  by  the  same 
machineiy,  and  would  be  found  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  manure. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  worth  while  to  mix  the  ground  bones,  and  other 
bulky  matters  ground  alone  with  them,  with  the  finer  matter  procured  by 
filtration,  adding  a  little  quicklime ;  by  this  means  the  cakes  would  be  less 
liable  to  Ireak  by  carriage. 

The  average  discharge  of  any  sewer  being  ascertained,  it  would  be  easy 
i  to  determine  the  proportionate  size  of  all  the  apparatus,  and  the  whole 
might  be  roofed  in  with  glass  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  sun,  while  the 
sides  might  be  formed  of  open  weather-boarding,  like  the  late  horizontal 
windmill  at  fiattcrsea,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
cakes  of  manure,  or  poudrette  cakes,  might  be  dried  in  a  separate  building, 
or  set  up  in  walls  and  thatched  in  the  manner  of  unburn t  bncks,  mushroom 
spawn,  or  turves  cut  from  peat  bogs  to  be  dried  for  fiiel. 

After  the  water  had  passed  through  the  last  filter  of  sponge,  it  wonld  at 
least  be  free  from  all  the  impurities  it  held  in  mixture;  and  though  there 
would  remain  the  impurities  held  in  combination,  still  these  would  be 
nothing  like  what  mix  with  the  water  of  the  Thames  at  present. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  apparatus  of  the  sort  contemplated, 
placed  at  the  Chelsea  Dolphin,  would  pay  as  a  manure  manufactory :  and 
It  mav  be  worth  while  for  the  government  and  the  water  companies  to 
consider  how  far  the  establishment  of  similar  manufactories,  at  the  mouths 
of  all  the  sewers,  would  contribute  to  render  the  Thames  water  sufiiciently 
wholesome  for  domestic  purposes,  which  it  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  at 
present.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  the  140  sewers,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Thames  between  Deptford  and  Battersea,  may  be  let 
out  to  manure  manufacturers  by  the  city  of  London,  as  toll-gates  now  are. 
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Art.  X.  Parochial  Instituiions ;  or  an  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  a 
National  Education  Establishmenty  suitable  to  {he  Children  of  all 
Ranksyfrom  Infancy  to  the  Age  of  Puberty. 

Instead  of  pointing  out  the  uses  of  education,  in  body,  in  mind,  in  heart, 
and  in  manners,  we  shall  at  once  take  it  as  granted  — 

That  all  human  happiness  and  prosperity,  whether  public  or  private,  do- 
mestic or  national,  are  founded  on  iuaividual  cultivation. 

That  knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  power ;  and  that  of  any  two  indi- 
viduals in  society,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  more  highly  cultivated,  other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  will  possess  the  greater  share  of  happiness, 
and  will  be  the  more  valuable  member  of  society. 

That  every  good  principle  in  society,  to  do  good  effectually  and  generally, 
ought  to  be  effectually  and  generally  applied ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  raise 
any  society  or  nation  to  the  highest  degree,  individual  cultivation  should  be 
carried  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  in  all  classes  of  society. 

That  indivicmal  cultivation  carried  to  its  greatest  practicable  extent  in  any 
one  society,  however  corrupt  or  misgoverned  it  may  be,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
effect,  in  the  laws  and  government  of  that  society,  every  amelioration,  an<^ 
in  the  people,  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity  of  which  human 
nature  is  susceptible  under  the  ^ven  geographical  circumstances. 

That  the  education  of  every  mdividual  has  been  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment for  the  last  thirty  years  in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  other 
states  of  Germany,  and  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  on  all 
ranks  in  these  countries ;  that  it  reformed  the  government  of  Wurtemberg 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  late  king ;  and  that  it  has  neutralised  the 
animosity  of  different  religions,  and  produced  and  maintained  a  marked 
superionty  of  happiness  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  other  states.  * 

That  a  National  Education  Establishment  in  Great  Britain  would  ulti- 
mately, by  degrees,  and  as  far  as  human  nature  admits,  lead  to  arrange- 
ments which  would  correct  every  evil  at  present  existing  in  society. 

These  positions  being  granted,  we  shall  present  an  outline  of  wnat  we 
think  ought  to  be,  I.  The  degree  of  education  to  be  imparted ;  II.  The 
description  of  school  buildings ;  III.  Tlie  qualifications  and  duties  of  the 
teachers;  IV.  The  obligations  of  parents,  with  respect  to  sending  their 
children  to  be  instructed;  V.  The  obligation  of  tne  parochial  govern- 
ments or  vestries,  with  respect  to  seeing  that  the  parents  do  their  duty ; 
VI.  The  expense;  VIL  The  immediate  national  advantages;  and  lastly, 
VIII.  we  shall  notice  the  objections  to  the  scheme. 

We  premise,  however,  that  our  plan  is  neither  original  on  our  part  nor 
striking,  being  little  more  than  what  is  already  put  in  practice  in  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Baden.  We  have  merely  made  sucn  variations  in  the 
application  of  the  system  which  has  been  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  use  in 
those  countries,  as  we  think  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Britain. 
We  bv  no  means  offer  this  plan  as  perfect :  but,  such  as  it  is,  we  think  it 
advisable  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  all  that  can  be  suggested  for  or 
against  it ;  requesting  only  that  our  critics  or  commentators  will  previously 


•  For  proofs  we  refer  to  Des  E'tablissemeiu  pour  VWducation  Publique' 
en  JBaviere  dans le  Wurtemberg  et  a  Bade,  &c.  (1829.  Paris,  and  Treuttell  and 
Wiirtz,  London.  8vo,  2t.  6d,)  Athefuvum,  April  22.  1829,  p.  215.  Montkfy 
Review,  Aug.  1829,  vol.  xi.  p.  604.  Gard.  Mag.^soX,  iv.  p.  437.  Mag,  Nai. 
Hut., vol.  i.  p.  385.  The  Ecclesiastic,  vol.i.  p.  204.  See  also  Eruor  on 
National  Education,  8vo,  1811,  by  far  the  best  work  that  has  yet  appeared 
on  the  subject  in  any  language. 
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inform  themselves,  as  we  have  done,  with  regard  to  the  plan  and  result  of  the 
public  education  in  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Silesia,  and  Sweden. 

I.  T7ie  Degree  of  Education  to  be  imparted.  — ^The  kind  and  degree  of  edu- 
cation that  we  think  ought  to  be  given  to  every  human  being  in  this  and  in 
every  country,  and  in  every  state  of  civilisation,  may  be  thus  defined : —  All 
the  knowledge  and  accomplishments  that  a  child's  hodt/  or  mind,  and  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  the  art  of  teaching  at  the  time,  will  admit,  previously  to  the 
age  of  puberty  ;  giving  preference  to  those  branches  of  knowledge  considered 
the  most  useful,  and  those  accomplishments  and  manners  considered  the  most 
humanising,  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the  age. 

We  consider  this  degree  of  cultivation  to  be  as  much  the  birthright  of  a 
child  in  a  community  where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  as  food 
and  clothes  are  its  birthright  in  the  rudest  states  of  society ;  because,  with- 
out it,  a  man  or  woman  is  ushered  into  society  without  a  fair  chance  of  be- 
ing able  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  and  of  happiness  which  belong 
to  human  nature,  under  the  given  degree  of  civilisation ;  in  short,  without 
a  fair  chance  of  making  the  most  of  life.  To  introduce  an  ignorant  youth 
into  a  highly  civilised  country,  under  the  supposition  that  he  could  obtain 
the  requisite  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  would  be  more  absurd 
than  to  turn  an  educated  child  into  a  country  of  savages.  This  is  one  view 
of  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  view  on  which  all  who  can  afford  the  expense  act 
with  respect  to  their  own  children. 

If  we  re^rd  the  subject  in  the  light  of  humanity,  and  the  sympathy  of 
one  part  of  society  with  another,  this  principle  will  equally  dictate  the  duty 
of  bestowing,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  gooa  on  others  which  we  feel  to  be 
a  good  in  ourselves,  and  which  we  are  convinced  would  add  to  the  general 
happiness. 

Viewed  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  considering  that  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  every  government  ought  to  be,  with  reference  to  its  subjects,  their 
happiness  and  prosperity ;  and,  with  reference  to  other  governments,  its  own 
stability;  reason  dictates  the  use  of  the  most  important  means  for  gaining 
these  ends ;  and  that  it  would  be  prudent,  no  less  than  just,  in  government, 
so  to  legislate,  as  that  every  individual  subject  should  nave  the  degree  of 
education  above  defined. 

Let  none,  therefore,  exist  in  society  who  have  not  their  minds  ma- 
tured by  the  care  and  culture  of  public  teachers,  as  their  bodies  are  by  the 
nourishment  and  clothing  of  their  parents.  The  religious  and  humane  owe 
this  to  the  poor  as  a  part  of  human  nature;  the  benevolent,  as  sympathising 
with  the  miseries  they  suffer ;  the  enlightened,  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
their  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation ;  the  rich  man,  to  give  them  a  greater 
chance  of  possessing  property,  in  order  that  they  may  respect  the  property 
of  others ;  the  prudent  man,  that  they  also  may  become  prudent ;  ana  go- 
vernment, that  they  may  not  be  made  the  tools  of  faction,  foreign  or 
domestic. 

Knowledge  gives  power;  and  if  one  part  of  society  has  the  degree  of 
cultivation  defined,  and  the  other  has  it  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  very  little  sympathy  between  them.  The  experience  of  ages  shows  the 
continual  tendency  of  the  powerful  in  wealth  or  in  skill  to  oppress  the 
weak ;  and  the  continual  tendency  of  the  weak  to  react  by  personal  force, 
by  cunning,  or  by  numbers,  on  the  strong.  Materials  so  discordant  can 
never  form  the  basis  of  a  sound,  healthy,  and  permanent  state  of  society. 
The  poor  and  ignorant,  becoming,  under  such  circumstances,  little  better 
than  slaves  to  the  rich  and  enlightened,  reeard  them  as  their  enemies,  and 
often  finding  them  to  be  such,  must  and  will  rebel ;  and  the  result  is,  sooner 
or  later,  a  subversion  of  society.  It  would  evidently  contribute  to  the 
stability  and  harmony  of  society  to  moderate  this  action  and  reaction, 
by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  power ;  and,  as  knowledge  gives  power, 
the  most  obvious  and  effectual  way  of  attaining  the  end  proposed  is,  by 
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diflTusing  such  a  high  and  equal  de^ee  of  school  education  as  we  haye  de- 
fined. It  must  be  evident,  we  think,  that  the  state  of  society  which  tliis 
degree  of  education  will  sooner  or  later  produce,  will  include  in  it  ercfy 
amelioration  and  happiness  of  which  human  nature,  under  any  given  circum- 
stances, is  susceptible. 

In  all  countnes,  education,  in  as  far  as  it  has  been  carried,  has  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  poor  content.  Compare  the  poor  of  Sweden  and 
Germany  with  those  of  England.  The  uneducated  are  prone  to  connder 
wealth  and  happiness  as  synonymous,  a  delusion  which  knowledge  quicldj 
dispels ;  philosophy  teaches  its  fallacy,  and  history  exemplifies  it.  For  our 
part,  we  can  see  nothing  in  education  but  increased  security  to  the  ri<^, 
and  increased  happiness  to  the  poor. 

One  of  the  great  evils  which  at  present  afflict  society  in  this  counirjr  ia 
over-production ;  not  only  of  manufactured  goods,  but  also  of  human  bangs. 
We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  plan  proposed  would  remedy  even  this  cala- 
mity ;  for  if  everv  labourer  in  the  country  considered  a  high  and  equal 
degree  of  education  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  no  more  to  be  dispensed 
witn  in  a  child  than  food  or  clothing,  he  would  not  think  of  marrying  till  he 
could  bestow  this  degree  of  education  on  his  children.  If  any  labourer 
acted  otherwise,  he  would  bring  himself  into  disgrace  amonff  his  own  class ; 
he  would  suffer  a  loss  of  reputation  for  good  sense  and  good  taste;  his  wife 
and  himself  would  no  longer  be  able  to  associate  with  their  neighbours, 
either  from  the  extraordinary  exertions  which  they  must  make^  in  order 
to  educate  their  children  up  to  the  general  level,  or  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  and  having  it  done  for  them  by  the  parish  as  paupers. 
The  dread  of  the  reflections  and  neglect  of  the  children  when  they  arrived 
at  maturity,  and  found  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  parish  more  than 
to  their  parents  for  their  education,  and  that  they  had,  in  fact,  to  pay  the 
parish  for  this  education  themselves,  would  also  act  as  a  powerful  induce- 
ment to  prudential  conduct.  Besides,  when  parents  themselves  have  once 
enjoyed  the  degree  of  education  defined,  they  will  consider  it  cruel  and 
unjust  not  to  bestow  the  same  degree  of  education  on  their  children.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  feeling  of  all  educated  parents ;  and  one  great  object  that  we 
have  in  view  is  to  communicate  the  same  feeling  to  the  very  lowest  mem- 
bers of  society.  We  are  justified  in  concluding  that  universal  education 
would  do  so,  by  what  actually  takes  place  at  present  among  the  educated 
classes. 

But,  supposing  that  a  high  and  equal  degree  of  education  had  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  amount  of  the  population,  the  question  b,  Would  any 
thing  like  the  same  degree  of  misery  exist  as  at  present?  Would  an  en- 
lightened superfluous  population  be  as  miserable  mdividually,  and  as  ex- 
nensive  and  dangerous  to  the  state,  as  an  ignorant  superfluous  population  ? 
Unquestionably  not.  An  enlightened  superfluous  population  would  emi- 
grate, and  fry  their  fortune  in  other  countries,  like  the  superfluous  popu- 
lation of  the  comparatively  enlightened  part  of  the  Contment  and  of 
Britain.  How  is  it  that  there  are  more  Scotchmen  to  be  found  in  other 
countries  than  either  Englishmen  or  Irishmen?  It  is  simply  because  they 
are  taught  a  little  more  at  school. 

We  consider  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  that,  by  means  of 
infant  schools,  and  the  judicious  application  of  tne  most  improved  modes  of 
teaching  after  infancy,  boys  and  girls  may  attain  the  degree  of  knowledge  and 
manners  contemplated  in  our  definition  by  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 
We  would,  therefore,  commence  with  infant  schools  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  and  embracing  all  the  subjects  tauffht  in  those  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow ;  ample  details  of  which  have  been  given,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
Scotsman  newspaper,  and' in  various  publications  on  the  subject,  to  which  it 
18  needless  to  refer.  In  many  cases,  from  the  distance  of  families  from  the 
school.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  send  infants  there;  but  these  might  afker- 
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wards  attain  the  requisite  degree  of  cultivation  in  the  adult  schools ;  in  which, 
also,  the  infants  should  enter  afler  a  certain  period,  and  continue,  whatever 
miffht  be  the  degree  of  progress  they  made,  till  the  time  of  puberty ;  or  say, 
in  Britain,  fourteen  years  for  the  girls,  and  fifteen  for  the  boys.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  plan  that  both  sexes  continue  till  the  age  of  puberty, 
because,  before  that  age,  we  do  not  consider  that  their  faculties,  under  any 
system  of  education,  can  be  fully  developed.  At  that  age,  we  conceive,  they 
may ;  but  to  educate  to  any  period  short  of  it,  would  not  be  just  to  the 
poor,  because  the  children  thus  incompletely  educated  would  not  have  a 
fair  chance  with  those  of  parents  who  could  afibrd  fully  to  develope  their 
children's  faculties. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  capacities  of  individuals  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent, that  probably  no  two  persons  are  capable  of  deriving  e^ual  benefit 
from  instruction ;  but  still  we  would  give  the  same  opportunities  to,  and 
take  the  same  pains  with,  all.  Supposing  education  to  be  a  fluid,  we  would 
immerse  ever^  male  and  female  child  in  it,  not  only  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  but  in  order  to  let  the  rich  become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  with  the  rich,  in  the  same  vessel:  in  short,  we  would 
wish,  as  far  as  should  be  found  practicable  in  the  state  of  society  which  we 
contemplate,  to  keep  the  children  of  the  rich  and  tJie  poor  on  the  same 
level  in  the  public  scnool  in  all  respects.  If  in  some  minor  details,  such  as 
equality  of  pocket  money,  and  of  the  ornamental  part  of  dress,  we  would 
borrow  from  the  school  system  of  the  Jesuits,  it  must  not  be  supposed  on 
that  account  that  we  would  wish  to  extend  this  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  school,  and  the  age  of  puberty.  At  that  age,  those  parents 
who  could  afford  it  might  cultivate  their  sons  and  daughters  by  private 
teachers,  or  in  superior  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  as  much  more  as 
they  considered  necessary  for  the  profession  or  part  in  society  which  their 
children  were  intended  to  fill.  The  children  of  the  poorest,  on  their  part, 
would  have  imbibed  a  sufficient  degree  of  elementary  instruction  to  enable 
any  one  of  them  of  extraordinary  capacity  to  pursue  any  subject,  by  the  aid 
of  books,  as  far  as  he  chose. 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  as  essential  may  be  stated,  as  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  geometry,  anatomy,  physiology,  vegetable 
culture,  the  care  of  live  stock,  natural  philosophy,  political  economy,  morals, 
and  natural  theology,  with  a  knowledge  of  French,  and  the  rudiments  of 
Latin.  The  accomplishments  for  the  boys  alone  should  be,  the  manual 
exercises,  military  tactics  of  every  approved  kind,  swimming,  wrestling,  and 
self-defence,  with  and  without  weapons;  those  for  both  boys  and  girls,  march- 
ing,  dancinff,  singing,  music  *,  and,  to  a  certdn  extent,  even  horsemanship. 
Works  and  accomplishments  for  the  girls  alone  may  be,  the  principles  of 
cookery  and  housewifery,  tailoring,  hair-dressing,  mantua-making,  millinery, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  knitting,  straw-plaiting,  and  such  other  female 
works  as  are  useCul  in  families,  and  for  the  ornament  of  individuals,  f 

We  will  not  stop  to  reply  to  the  objections  which  will  be  made  to  teach- 
ing girls  who  may  never  rise  higher  than  maids  of  all  work,  and  men 

*  We  would  not  omit  this  even  in  the  case  of  pauper  children :  the 
guitar  might  be  taught  to  boys  as  well  as  girls.  It  is  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments the  most  easily  learned,  and  one  which  more  than  any  other  en- 
courages and  calls  forth  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  powers,  which  after  all 
form  the  most  charming  and  agreeable  part  of  the  musical  art. 

j-  With  the  exception  of  horsemanship,  swimming,  and  one  or  two  other 
articles,  all  these  branches  are  taught  to  the  children  of  even  the  commonest 
labourers  and  paupers,  in  the  public  school  in  Carlsruhe.  We  saw  the  school, 
and  received  the  printed  half-yearly  account  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  in 
November,  1828.    See  Des  KtaUissemtns,  &c.,  p.  18. 
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destined  to  be  common  labourers,  the  guitar  or  horsemanship,  farther  than 
to  repeat  that  our  principle  is  that  of  keeping  every  child  at  school  till  the 
age  of  puberty,  whether  he  or  she  learn  little  or  much;  and  to  give  to 
each,  previously  to  that  period,  an  equal  chance  of  acouiring  all  useful 
knowledge,  and  as  many  accomplbhments  as  possible.  We  wish  to  repeat, 
that  our  principle  b  that  of  maLing  no  disHnclion  between  the  sluMes  of  wick 
and  poor  pretnotuly  to  the  age  of  puberty,  except  in  the  single  article  of  lan- 
guages; tne  dead  lan^ases  not  being  generally  useful,  and  the  most  uni- 
Terul  and  easily  acquired  living  language,  the  French,  being  sufficient  for 
every  other  purpose.  We  contemplate,  indeed,  as  an  ultimate,  and  perhaps 
not  very  distant,  result,  the  total  disuse  of  the  dead  languages,  except 
for  scientific  nomenclature ;  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  English  and 
FVench  lansuages;  the  universal  use  of  one  nomenclature  in  natural  history 
and  natural  science,  of  one  system  of  money,  weights,  and  measures,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  laws,  religion,  and  government;  and  the  total  disuse 
of  professional  soldiers  and  sailors.  We  consider  it  good,  at  all  events,  to 
encourage  the  idea  of  such  a  result. 

II.  ScnooU.  — We  propose  that  there  should  be  established  in  every  parish 
at  least  one  suitable  school-house,  with  not  fewer  than  three  schooWooms^  a 
room  for  a  library  and  museum, and  another  for  public  lectures  in  the  evenings 
for  the  benefit  of  adults;  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  and  for  exercises 
and  amusements;  a  house  for  the  master, and  another  for  the  mistress.*  These 
houses  should  not  be  liable  to  assessed  taxes,  nor  their  occupants  to  serve  in 
the  militia  or  as  constables,&c.  A  plan  might  be  given  for  such  school-houses 
and  gardens;  but,  providing  that  the  house  consist  of  not  less  than  five  rooms, 
one  for  the  boys,  one  for  the  girls,  one  for  the  infants,  a  fourth  room  for  the 
library  and  museum,  and  the  fifth  for  the  lecture  room;  the  size  and  disposi- 
tion of  these  rooms  might  be  left  to  the  vestries  of  particular  parishes,  f  So 
miffht  the  siie  of  the  garden,  provided  it  contained  not  less  than  an  acre,  and 
exhibited  an  exemplification  of  twelve  of  the  Linnean  classes,  and  of  six  of 
the  orders  under  each  of  the  leading  subdivisions  of  the  Jussieuean  classes. 
The  minimum  accommodation  of  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  masters  and 
mistresses  may  be  three  sitting-rooms  and  five  bed-rooms.  Both  of  the 
dwelling-houses  and  the  garden  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  near  the  school ;  but, 
as  this  might  not  be  always  convenient,  the  garden,  in  the  case  of  towns, 
might  be  at  some  distance.  A  few  books  and  philosophical  instruments,  and 
an  anatomical  model  (such  as  are  made  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Charles  Street, 
London),  would  be  required  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  museum,  and  to 
enable  the  master  to  go  through  the  proper  instructions ;  but  these  being 
purchased,  the  more  wealthy  prishioners  would  not  fail  to  present  dupli- 
cates of  books,  models,  curiosities,  &c.,  and  no  author  or  artist  would  ever  fail 
to  send  specimens  of  his  works  to  his  native  parish.  Very  little  expense  would 
be  re(}uired  to  stock  the  garden.  Twenty  shilling  would  procure  the  plants 
requisite  to  illustrate  the  orders;  or  the  master,  if  a  practical  botanist,  might 
collect  most  of  them  in  the  fields.  Nurserymen  and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  we 
are  persuaded,  would,  in  many  cases,  supply  not  only  these  plants,  but  all  else 


•  One  house  might  often  serve  for  both  master  and  mistress ;  but  in  lai^ 
parishes  and  in  towns  the  mistress  might  often  be  the  wife  of  some  of  the 
occasional  teachers,  as  the  drawing-master ;  or  of  a  clergyman,  or  of  some 
person  in  trade.  Much  of  this  part  of  the  details  must  be  left  to  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  vestry. 

t  In  many,  a  commencement  might  be  made  in  buildings  already  existing ; 
even  the  parish  churches  might  be  made  use  of  in  this  way,  as  in  many  places 
in  Ireland.  Dwelling-houses  might  in  some  cases  be  hired  for  the  teachers, 
till  certain  houses  in  England,  and  others  in  Scotland,  fell  in  to  the  parish, 
m  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  their  occupiers. 
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that  was  wanted  for  the  garden  department ;  and  an^  naturalists  that  might 
be  in  the  parish  would  feel  a  pleasure  in  sending  articles  to  the  museum. 

III.  Teachers. —  Every  school  would  reauire  a  properly  qualified  master 
and  mistress,  with  assistants  and  occasional  teachers,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Both  master  and  mistress  should  obtain  their  places  b^  competi* 
tion,  and  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  vestry  of  the  pansh.  They 
should  have  a  fixed  salary  from  the  parish,  independently  of  a  house  rent 
free,  and  certain  quantities  of  provisions,  either  delivered  in  kind,  or  paid 
in  their  money  value.  The  fixed  salary,  we  think,  should  not  be  less,  in  the 
present  value  of  money,  than  200/.  to  the  master,  and  200/.  to  the  mistress, 
in  order  to  produce  efficient  teachers.  It  ought  to  be  the  same  in  every 
parish  in  the  empire,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  temptations,  but  such 
as  would  involve  in  them  additional  activity,  for  a  teacher  to  remove  from 
one  parish  to  another.  No  living  ought  to  be  lower,  and  no  teacher  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  two  livings.  The  hopes  of  advancement  to  a  teacher 
would  be,  those  of  being  the  successful  competitor  for  a  parish  where  there 
were  probably  several  acres  of  ground  attached  to  the  school  and  school- 
house;  or  wnere  there  were  a  great  many  pupils,  tind  consequently  a 
considerable  amount  of  sessional  and  premium  fees;  or  where  he  might  be 
handsomely  paid  for  performing  the  offices  of  religion  or  philosophy  to  some 
sect  or  party  on  Sundays;  or  where  he  might  take  boarders.  But  the 
greatest  mducement  of  all  to  this  profession  would  be  what  we  should  wish 
established  by  law ;  viz.  that  every  teacher,  after  a  certain  number  of  years* 
service,  say  thirty  years  in  any  one  parish,  or  forty  years  in  any  number  of 
parishes,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retire  on  a  third  of  his  or  her  fixed  salar}-. 
The  retiring  salary  should  alwavs  be  paid  by  the  parishes  in  proportion  to 
the  time  which  the  retiring  teacher  may  have  lived  in  them.  Thus,  if  a  man 
had  been  head  teacher  in  three  parishes,  ten  years  in  each,  he  would  be 
entitled,  on  retiring,  to  receive  an  equal  portion  of  his  salary  from  each  of 
these  three  parishes.  The  fees  oucht  to  be  so  much  per  annum,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  so  mucn  in  addition  half-yearly,  according  to  the 
number  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  examinations  of  the  vestry.  Consider- 
ing that  the  head  teachers  would  always  have  a  house  rent  free,  fuel,  light, 
water,  and  the  produce  of  the  garden,  they  would  in  every  case  be  in  easy 
circumstances,  as  such  men  ever  oucht  to  be ;  and  it  would  be  their  interest 
to  get  as  many  scholars  as  they  could,  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  of  the  session ; 
and  to  cultivate  these  scholars  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fee  on  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  vestry  half-yearly.  The  assist- 
ants should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  master  and  the 
vestry,  and  the  hope  of  advancement  to  the  general  assistants  would  be 
that  of  succeeding  to  vacancies  in  head  teacherships.  The  hope  of  advance- 
ment to  teachers  of  particular  branches,  such  as  drawing,  fencmg,  swimming, 
military  tactics,  &c.,  would  be  that  of  succeeding  to  schools  where  larger 
salaries  were  given  for  these  branches. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  as  in  Germany,  to  establish  colleges  on 
purpose  to  supply  teachers;  because  the  system  once  commenced,  an 
effectual  demand  would  soon  produce  the  requisite  supply.  We  would  also 
make  it  legal  for  the  clergyman  of  any  parish,  to  give  up  his  duties  as 
clerg}'man,  and  commence  on  the  salaries  and  duties  of  parish  teacher.  In 
many  cases  the  teacher  might  act  both  as  schoolmaster  and  clergyman,  with 
the  exception  of  the  duties  of  registering  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which 
we  would  intrust  to  the  vestry  clerk,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  vestry, 
of  which  the  teacher  should  always  be  a  member,  in  right  of  his  profession. 

There  ought  to  be  one  system  of  discipline  for  all  the  schools,  and,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  observe  and  reflect  on  the  subject,  a  modification 
of  that  adopted  in  Latymer's  free  school  at  Edmonton  is  the  most  suitable. 

In  conformity  with  this  plan,  a  ledger  may  be  kept,  in  which  every  child 
may  occupy  seven  pages  for  the  last  seven  years  it  is  to  be  at  school.    The 
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page  may  have  as  many  perpendicular  columns  as  there  are  studies  and 
accomplishments  to  be  taught,  with  an  additional  one  for  ffeneral  remarks, 
and  as  many  lines  across  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year,  wiui  two  additional 
lines  for  summing  up  half-yearly.  Taking  0  as  the  minimum,  and  100  as 
the  maximum,  of  excellence  in  each  study  and  accomplishment,  and  also  io 
general  conduct,  cleanliness,  and  health,  every  scholar  ought  to  have  his 
progress  in  studies,  manners,  and  conduct,  ei^tered  weekly,  and  all  the 
columns  summed  up  at  the  end  of  every  half  year  would  give  the  dau  for 
the  premiums.  This  large  book  ought  to  lie  at  all  times  on  the  table  of  the 
library,  for  the  inspection  of  parents  and  visitors  |  and  abstracts  of  eadi 
exammation,  with  tne  sum  of  each  scholar's  columns,  ought  to  be  printed 
half-yearly,  and  a  copy  preserved  in  the  museum  to  be  bound  up  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Traruaciiom  of  the  school,  and  another  sent  to  the 
parents  as  a  family  record,  and  as  affording  data  for  estimating  the  future 
characters  of  the  children.  But  these,  and  many  other  details,  would  require 
further  consideration.  If  the  general  idea  were  adopted,  it  might  be  worth 
while  for  government  to  offer  a  handsome  sum  for  the  best  general  plan  for 
reffulating  and  managing  such  schools.  Much  also  must  and  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  local  authorities ;  and,  above  all  things,  no  resulation  ought  to 
be  introduced  which  would  prevent  the  introduction  ot  any  subsequent 
improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

IV.  OlfUgaHon  of  Parents  to  send  their  Children  to  the  Local  School.  —  A 
law  should  be  passed,  rendering  it  obligatory  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
all  children  bom  or  residing  in  the  parish,  to  send  such  children  to  the 
parish  school,  under  certain  penalties,  and  with  certain  exceptions.  The 
penalties  may,  perhaps,  be  left  to  the  vestry,  under  defined  limitations;  but» 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  law,  the  experience  of  thirty  years  in  Ger- 
many has  shown  that  it  hardly  ever  requires  to  be  enforced.  As  the  lower 
classes  become  cultivated,  they  no  more  think  of  refusing  education  to  their 
children  than  food.  The  exceptions  may  be,  distance,  ill  nealth,  poverty,  or 
superiority  of  rank.  Distance  would  preclude  infants  from  being  sent  to  the 
inmnt  school,  but  it  would  not  apply  to  boys  and  ^irls  of  six  and  seyen  years 
of  age.*  Children  so  situated,  and  also  those  in  ill  health,  unless  indepen- 
dent, ought  to  be  sent  to  school  for  some  time  beyond  the  age  of  pub^y, 
so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  par  of  cultivation  of  the  other  boys  and  girls 
of  that  age.  This  also  might  be  left  to  the  vestry.  The  children  of  poor 
persons,  pauper  children,  foundlings,  &c.,  ought  to  be  regularly  sent  to 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  parish ;  and  it  should  be  at  the  option  of  the 
vestry  to  require  the  service  of  such  children,  after  they  have  left  school, 
for  such  time  as  should  pay  back  the  expenses  of  the  session  fees.  This 
repayment  would  not  apply  to  foundling  children,  or  to  those  of  parents  who, 
after  the  children  were  born,  were, from  causes  not  originating  in  misconduct, 
incapacitated  from  gaining  their  bread.  As  to  persons  of  wealth  or  rank,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  satisfy  the  vestry  that  their  children  were  pro- 
perly educated  somewhere.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  before  observed, 
we  think  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes  in  a  parish,  if 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  went  to  the  same  school,  from  infancy  till 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  effect  would  be  to  humanise  both  classes,  and  to 
create  a  sympathy  between  them  which  does  not  at  present  exist;  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  by  this  means,  both  classes  would  know  more  of  human  nature; 
and  '*  knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  power."  It  would  produce  a  salu- 
tary feeling  of  gratitude  to  Providence,  in  the  mind  of  a  rich  man  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  wealth,  to  be  able  to  compare  his  state  with  that  of  the 
poor ;  and,  in  the  day  of  adversity^  it  would  be  useful  to  him  to  be  able  to 

*  Little  children  are  taken  by  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  infant 
school  in  Marylebone,  and  left  there  in  their  way  to  the  higher  school. 
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reduce  to  practice  his  knowledge  of  the  mode  iit  which  the  poor  contrive 
to  live.  It  ifl  a  great  thing  to  know  how  easily  the  wants  of  man  are  sup- 
plied)  when  he  confines  himself  to  what  is  necessary.  A  landlord,  by  mixing 
at  school  with  those  men  who  were  likely  to  become  his  tenants^  tradesmen, 
or  servants,  would  know  better  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  these 
capacities ;  and  the  same  as  to  a  mistress  with  her  future  governesses,  cooks, 
and  housemaids. 

To  cooperate  with  this  law  rendering  it  obligatory  to  send  children  to 
school  till  the  age  of  puberty,  we  would  also  render  it  illegal  to  employ  any 
child  for  hire  before  that  age. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  do  not  consider  either 
the  law  obliging  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  that  rendering 
it  illegal  to  employ  children  under  the  age  of  puberty,  as  essential  parts  of 
our  plan,  but  rather  as  stimulants  to  put  it  in  action ;  and  because  we 
know  that  these  stimulants  worked  well  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Ba- 


varia, thirty  years  aco,  when,  probably,  not  above  five  in  every  hundred  of 
the  labouring  popuTat ' 


iTation  could  read.  We  were  every  where  informed  in 
that  country ,ln  >^urtemberg,  and  in  Baden,  that  these  laws  were  now  totally 
unnecessany.  We  think,  however,  that  they  might  be  useful  in  protecting 
pauper  children,  foundlings,  orphans,  and  the  children  of  the  unfortunate  and 
of  bad  characters,  for  which  reason  we  should  prefer  commencing  with  them. 

We  are  aware  how  unsuitable  these  ideas  will  appear  to  a  number  of 
minds  among  the  higher  classes,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
supposing  our  plan  to  have  been  some  time  in  operation ;  and,  in  that  case, 
we  should  regard  this  state  of  feeling  in  the  higher  classes  as  one  of  disease, 
which  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  to  remove,  and  which,  in 
fact,  circumstances  would  remove. 

V.  Obligaiions  of  the  Local  Police  or  Veitriei  of  Parishes,  ^■'^  A  law  beine 
passed  by  the  government  to  render  it  obligatory  to  all  parishes  to  establish 
such  schools,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  education  of  the  whole  of 
the  community,  the  execution  of  this  law  would  devolve  on  the  vestries  of 
parishes.  These,  we  think,  ought  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  each  other^ 
and  of  any  superior  authority,  in  carrying  the  law  into  execution.  We  wish 
to  guard,  above  all  things,  asainst  any  thing  like  a  hierarchy  or  an  oligarchy 
creeping  into  this  system.  We  would  impose  on  the  parishes  the  duties  of 
finding  the  school  and  earden,  and  paying  the  salaries ;  and  we  would  leave 
it  to  them  to  judge  of  tne  efficiency  of  their  teachers.  The  local  press,  we 
think,  would  be  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  evils  incident  to  this  part  of  the 
system.  The  teachers  ought  to  be  independent  as  to  their  manner  of  teach- 
ing, except  that  they  should  be  obliged,  for  the  benefit  of  erown-up  people, 
to  complete  a  course  of  universal  knowledge  in  evening  lectures,  once  in 
each  year,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  school ;  to  lecture  on  every  evening ; 
and  not  to  employ  a  substitute  more  than  three  times  a  week,  without  con- 
sent of  the  vestry.*  The  Sunday  evening  lectures  might  be  devoted  to 
natural  theolo^  and  morality.  But  as  we  consider  the  institution  of  ves- 
tries, though  liable  to  abuse,  as  one  of  the  best  in  this  country,  we  would 
pass  the  general  law  by  the  central  government,  and  leave  it  to  work  its 
way  among  the  parishes.  It  would  be  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  us  if 
the  legislature  were  simply  to  pass  a  law,  obliging  the  vestries  of  all  parishes 

*  The  difficulties  of  giving  a  useful  course  of  universal  knowledge  would 
not  be  great,  considering  that  there  are  so  man^  excellent  encyclopedias. 
Even  a  course  of  public  reading  would  be  of  great  importanee.  As  no  one  man 
or  woman  could  be  expected  to  attend  every  evening,  a  manuscript  syllabus 
of  the  lectures  for  the  past  and  approaching  week  or  month  should  always 
lie  on  the  table  of  the  libranr,  with  references  tb  books  for  such  reading  as 
would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  lecture* 
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to  provide  for,  and  enforce  the  education  of,  all  children  within  their  juris- 
diction, to  the  extent  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  geometry,  and 
natural  history  * ;  to  provide  competent  teachers,  who  should,  with  their 
assistants,  deliver  evening  lectures  for  grown-up  people;  and  to  oblige 
every  child,  not  incapacitated  by  distance,  disease,  or  rank,  to  remain  at 
school  from  its  sixth  or  seventh  to  its  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  So 
much  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  books,  and  books  are  now  so 
abundant,  that  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained  if  all  were  taught  to  read  and 
understand  works  of  science  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  the  evening  lectures  of  the  parish  afterwards.  It  would 
also  be  a  great  point,  to  communicate  to  all  some  knowledge  of  v^etabie 
culture,  and  a  taste  for  a  house  and  garden.  To  communicate  a  taste  for 
architecture,  we  would  place  some  thousands  of  miniature  bricks  under  a 
shed  in  the  garden,  and  offer  small  premiums  for  the  best-contrived  ground 
plans,  the  most  ingenious  miniature  bridges,  farm  buildings,  &c.  (See  Da 
Ktab/issemetu  pour  Pl/ducation  Publiaue,  &c.  p.  53.)  What  is  powerfully 
desired  will  sooner  or  later  be  attained ;  and  if^  an  ardent  desire  for  a  cot- 
tage and  garden  were  general  among  the  youth  of  the  laborious  classes,  if 
they  could  not  procure  that  gratification  here  they,  would  emigrate. 

VI.  EJeperuc.  — ^This,  in  the  first  instance,  we  would  leave  to  every  parish 
to  raise  by  loans  and  rates,  as  it  chose. 

VII.  Immediate  National  Advantage*. — An  immediate  advantage  would 
result  to  the  population  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  from  having  a 
learned  and  intelligent  man,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  and 
a  course  of  lectures  intelligible  to  all  classes,  established  among  them.  Even 
the  labour  required  to  build  the  proper  school-rooms  would  produce  some 
immediate  effect ;  and  we  may  observe  that  government  ought  to  remit  the 
duties  on  all  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  ofthese  buildings,  which 
would  encourage  the  erection  of  ample  and  substantial  edifices.  On  all 
books  and  other  articles  purchased  for  the  school,  during  the  first  year  after 
its  erection,  all  duties  should  in  like  manner  be  remitted. 

But  the  erand  advantage  to  the  country  would  not  be  fully  experienced 
before  another  generation,  when  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  entire 
mass  of  society  would  be  reformed.    In  the  mean  time,  in  the  advances  to 


*  Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  Lancastcrian  schools  in  France,  and  is 
found  almost  as  useful  to  most  mechanics,  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  &c., 
as  writing.  The  great  use  of  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy  is, 
that  it  humanises  and  softens  the  heart.  If  boys  were  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  structure  of  insects,  and  of  other  animals  low  in  the  scale,  they 
would  not  be  found  sticking  pins  into  flies,  or  tormenting  cats ;  nor,  when 
men,  would  they  treat  those  noble  domestic  animals,  the  horse  and  .the  ox, 
with  cruelty.  Would  any  naturalist  break  the  tail-bone  of  the  ox,  joint  by 
joint,  as  is  now  sometimes  done  in  Sniithfield,  to  urge  the  animal  forward  ? 
To  instruct  youth  in  natural  history  is  the  true  way  of  eflecting  the 
objects  o{  Mr.  Martin  of  Galway's  bill  for  preventing  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  which  might  be 
readily  obtained  at  an  easy  expense  in  every  parish  school  in  the  empire, 
by  means  of  the  admirable  models  lately  invented,  would,  by  showing  the 
fearful  manner  in  which  wc  are  made,  induce  even  the  most  robust  to  be 
more  careful  of  his  health.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  chemistry,  attraction  and  combination  for  instance,  would  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  every  class  of  society,  even  to  cooks;  and  we  would 
have  all  taught  something  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  because,  we  think, 
in  a  more  perfect  state  of  society  than  that  which  now  exists,  almost  every 
family,  and  especially  all  those  who  do  not  live  in  large  cities,  will  possess  a 
house  of  their  own  and  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
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this  state,  various  cooperating  ameliorations  would  be  introduced,  till 
society  gradually,  and  without  those  violent  revolutions  which  must  other- 
wise inevitably  take  place,  attained  a  form  more  conducive  to  general  hap- 
piness than  that  which  now  exists. 

VIII.  Ohjections, — These  of  course  will  be  innumerable,  but  we  shall  merely 
indicate  the  answers  to  such  as  we  consider  will  be  reckoned  the  greatest :  — 

1.  Teaching  all  Ranks  the  same  Things.  —  This  on  the  face  of  it  seems 
unreasonable,  if  not  absurd,  and  we  admit  it  would  be  so,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  any  degree  of  instruction  could  be  given  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  that  would  prevent  them  from  earning  their  daily  bread  when  they 
became  men  and  women,  or  that  would  not  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
tribute to  their  happiness.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  with  respect 
to  the  individual,  "  all  knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  power,"  and  that 
with  respect  to  society,  the  effect  can  only  be  obtained  by  operating  on  in- 
dividuals. If  a  high  degree  of  education  would  not  prevent  the  poor  from 
working  for  their  bread,  we  maintain  that  it  would  give  them  more  enjoy- 
ment while  so  working ;  because  they  would  feel  themselves,  in  all  thmgs 
but  property,  on  an  equality  with  the  rich ;  and  we  maintain  also  that  an 
instructed  poor  man  will  be  better  able  to  gain  his  bread  than  an  ignorant 
one,  on  the  principle  of  "knowledge  being  power."  With  respect  to  personal 
accomplishments,  independently  altogether  of  knowledge,  every  one  will 
allow  that  they  tend  to  humanise  the  feelings  and  soflen  the  manners  in  the 
higher  ranks.  Why  should  they  not  also  have  the  same  eflect  in  the  lower? 
The  idea  of  this  degree  of  education  and  accomplishment  raising  people 
above  their  condition  in  society,  and  unfitting  them  for  the  most  humble 
and  laborious  ofRces,  was  the  great  outcry  a  few  years  ago ;  but  it  is  already 
become  obsolete  and  hardly  worth  answering.  When  all  are  highlv  edu- 
cated, education  will  then  cease  to  be  a  distinction.  No  man  whether 
learned  or  ignorant  labours  but  from  necessity,  or  to  attain  some  greater 
good.  No  unambitious  man  or  woman,  surrounded  by  plenty  of  every  thing, 
ever  did  or  ever  will  labour.  Men  do  not  labour  because  they  are  ignorant, 
but  because  they  have  wants  to  be  supplied.  As  long  as  these  wants  con- 
tinue, therefore,  they  will  labour,  whatever  may  be  their  state  of  ignorance 
or  of  knowledge,  their  rudeness  or  politeness.  So  far  from  it  being  the 
interest  of  the  higher  ranks  to  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance,  their  true  in- 
terest, nay,  even  the  preservation  of  their  property  depends  upon  educating 
them  to  the  utmost.  If  they  remain  without  education,  they  will  multiply 
in  such  numbers,  as  to  eat  up  the  rent  of  the  lands  in  poor  rates ;  if  their 
minds  be  raised  to  the  level  of  those  of  nien  of  property  and  rank,  they  will 
still  multiply,  but  they  will  be  restrained  by  elevated  sentiments,  and  a  more 
enlightened  self-love,  from  acts  tending  to  their  own  degradation. 

Education  and  polished  manners  will  never  unfit  a  man  or  woman  for 
any  station  in  society,  when  they  cease  to  be  distinctions;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  in  so  far  as  individuals  of  the  very  lowest  classes  have  been 
educated  above  those  with  whom  they  were  surrounded,  they  have  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  their  station  better.  Many  examples  might  be  given ;  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  at  the  present  day,  and  their  character  in 
former  years. 

The  nature  of  society  is  such  that  there  always  will  be  a  lowest  class,  and 
different  degrees  between  that  class  and  the  highest ;  nature  has  formed 
these  differences  in  our  physical  and  intellectual  capacities,  and  by  no  efibrt 
of  man  will  they  ever  be  overcome.  But  as  they  are  aggravated  by  wealth 
when  joined  to  knowledge,  and  by  poverty  when  joined  to  ignorance,  so 
the  introduction  equally  among  the  rich  and  poor  of  the  equalising  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge,  will  reconcile  the  one  class  to  the  other;  not  only  by 
approximating  them,  but  by  showing  the  poor  in  what  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  rich  consists ;  what  may  be  referred  to  skill,  and  what  to 
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chance ;  what  may  be  overcome,  and  what  is  inevitable.  It  will  be  an  im- 
measurable advance  in  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes,  to  know  that  in 
the  rank  of  mind  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  higher  classes,  or  even  nearly 
so.  When  men  once  know  exactly  what  they  arc,  they  will  know  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  how  to  realise  and  maintain  these  rights. 

So  fwr  from  knowledge  and  refinement  of  manners  unfitting  men  and 
women  for  being  servants,  and  for  filling  the  ver^  humblest  situations  in 
life,  it  is  a  &ct  not  to  be  disguised,  that  iJI  cultivation  of  this  kind  tends  to 
tame,  humanise,  and  domesticate;  and  in  consequence  of  this  quality  in 
education,  and  the  great  difference  which  exists  in  the  natural  capacities  of 
individuals,  our  conviction  is,  that  if  all  were  highly  and  equally  educated 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  there  would  be  a  greater  difference  in  the  qualifi- 
cations and  capacities  of  men  and  women  for  employment  than  at  present, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  greater  number  of  persons  fit  only  to  become  docile 
domestic  servants,  and  common  out-of-door  labourers,  than  at  present.  As 
a  proof  that  this  theory  is  correct,  we  may  refer  to  the  effect  of  hieh  and 
equal  education  among  those  classes  of  society  where  it  obtains.  Of  500 
country  gentlemen,  and  500  countiy  ladies,  who  have  all  gone  through 
the  same  education,  are  there  not  a  number  who,  if  they  had  had  their 
bread  to  gain  in  the  world,  would  not  have  succeeded  in  trade  or  me- 
chanics? What  could  these  have  done  but  become  servanu?  At  all 
events,  let  none  suppose  that  people  labour  hard,  or  are  servants,  because 
they  are  ignorant ;  it  is  because  they  cannot  help  it. 

2.  Teaching  no  particular  Religion,  —  This  will  not  hinder  parents  from 
teaching  their  children  whatever  religion  they  choose.  As  children  of  all 
sects  and  parties  are  to  be  taught  in  these  schools,  it  would  evidently  be 
wrong  to  infuse  into  them  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  This  principle,  in- 
deed, is  recognised  by  the  School  Society  of  Ireland  (p.  84.),  and  by  various 
other  domestic  and  foreign  institutions.  Natural  theology  we  would  certainly 
teach  them,  and  this  is  the  firmest  foundation  for  true  religion.  Morality 
would  be  taueht  on  the  principle  of  utility;  because  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, though  confined  but  to  this  life,  are  certain  and  immediate,  and 
admit  of  neither  doubt  nor  escape. 

3.  Forcing  Parents  to  tend  their  Children  to  School.  — This,  it  will  be  said, 
'  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  prevails  in  this  country.   We  admit 

that  it  has  this  appearance,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  so  much  so  in  reality  as 
several  other  existing  laws.  All  civilisation  is  founded  more  or  less  on  an 
infringement  of  liberty ;  and  the  infringement  we  propose,  as  compared  with 
others,  may  be  called  one  of  the  most  salutary  that  ever  were  made.  It  has 
been  mentioned  to  us  that  it  would  be  less  obnoxious  to  pass  a  law,  ren- 
dering it  illegal,  after  a  certain  vear,  to  employ  any  person  who  could  not 
prove  that  he  had  been  at  school  till  the  age  of  puberty,  or  who  had  not  a 
certificate  indicating  that  he  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  school  edu- 
cation; but  though  we  should  prefer  this  law  to  none  at  all  on  the  subject, 
yet  we  think  the  preventive  system  of  legislation  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
We  know  that  this  system  has  worked  well  for  thirty  years  in  Germany; 
and  we  know  also,  that  the  comparative  absence  of  cnme  in  the  great  cities 
on  the  Continent,  is  very  much  owing  to  the  exercise  of  this  system  in  the 
police.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  recollected  that  our  object,  in  recom- 
mending an  obligatory  law,  is  merely  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  scheme  at 
its  commencement,  and  that  we  do  not  consider  it  an  essential  part  of  our 
system,  but  only  an  essential  part  of  its  commencement. 

Such  is  a.  mutilated  outline  of  our  plan,  which  will  be  found  more  at 
length  in  a  separate  tract,  a  few  of  which  we  have  distributed  among  our 
friends.  We  ardently  desire  that  the  government  of  the  country  would  take 
this  subject  into  consideration ;  but  as  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  any  minister  who  attempted  to  introduce  our  plan  would  have 
to  contend  with,  our  chief  reliance  is  on  the  public  press.    The  actual  pro- 
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gress  which  has  been  made  in  general  education  in  the  South  of  Grermanyy 
and  the  influence  which  this  has  had  in  raising  Bavaria,  the  most  backward 
and  priest-ridden  state  in  that  empire,  to  the  first  rank  in  intelligence  and 
prosperity,  is  but  little  known  eitber  in  France  or  Britain.  When  it  is,  it 
will  then  be  seen  how  very  far  we  are  behind.  We  hope  something,  also, 
from  the  example  of  France  *,  which  is  making  extraordinary  exertions  in 
general  education.  The  best  security  for  the  progress  of  any  one  country  is 
the  progress  of  the  countries  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  but  reason- 
able in  us  to  desire  that  the  plan  should  have  a  fair  chance  of  working  its 
way  among  thinking  people,  and  that  the  labouring  classes,  beinff  thus  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  importance  attached  by  others  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  might  be  induced  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration for  themselves. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  poor  take  the  subject  of  education 
into  consideration  when  they  are  without  bread  ?  This  is  certainly  an 
afflicting  question ;  but  we  shall  not  answer  it  further  in  this  place,  than  to 
state  that  our  plan  provides  that  where  parents  cannot  pay  tor  education, 
payment  shall  oe  made  by  the  vestries  as  in  Germanv.  {Mag,  Nat,  Hist., 
vol.  1.  p.  483.)  If  the  children  are  without  food  and  clothes,  these  also  must, 
even  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  be  supplied  by  the  parish.  Thus,  if 
we  are  not  providioe  the  poor  with  bread,  we  are  at  least  taking  none  from 
them,  while  we  are  laying  the  foundation  of  prosperity  to  their  offspring. 

Considerable  improvement  might  no  doubt  be  made  in  the  parochial 
management  of  the  poor  of  this  country ;  and  the  hired  servants  and  la- 
bourers of  occupiers  of  land  mieht  be  rendered  much  more  comfortable  at 
very  little  expense  or  trouble,  if  vestries  and  landed  proprietors  could  take 
a  more  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interest :  but  tne  general  question  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  on  a  great  scale,  can  only  be 
considered  as  similar  questions  in  political  economyl  If  the  labouring 
classes  are  suffering  from  want  of  employment,  it  is  because  the  supply  of 
labourers  is  greater  than  the  demana ;  because  in  labourers,  as  in  every 
thing  else  brought  to  market,  there  will  always  be  an  alternating  super- 
abundance and  scarcity.  This  seems  a  harsh  mode  of  treating  the  subject ; 
but,  we  are  afraid,  it  is  the  only  mode  that  does  not  promise  much  more 
than  it  can  perform.  Even  under  a  high  and  equal  education  system,  the 
same  alternation  must  unavoidably  take  place  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the 
difference  in  its  effects  would  be  this,  that,  in  times  of  superabundance,  vo- 
luntary emigration  would  be  immediately  resorted  to  tilt  the  balance  were 
restored.  If  all  were  highly  educated,  or  even  so  far  educated  at  school  in 
their  early  years  as  to  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  education  after  the 
age  of  puberty  by  reading,  human  existence,  even  in  its  lowest  form,  would 
be  of  a  far  higher  and  more  refined  kind  than  at  present.  Whoever  lived 
at  all,  would  live  well  and  be  happier ;  because  he  would  have  more  wants, 
and  more  means  o(  supplying  them.  Thoroughly  and  effectually  create  the 
wants  and  desires,  ana  the  means  of  gratification  will  as  certainly  follow  as 
effect  follows  cause.  An  educated  population  would  never  submit  to  live 
on  potatoes  and  lodge  in  mud  hovels,  as  in  Ireland  ;  or  on  bread  made  from 
chestnuts  or  Indian  corn,  and  lodge  in  the  open  air  or  in  sheds  without 
windows,  as  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  If  such  a  population  could  not  find 
bread  and  meat  and  comfortable  dwellings  in  one  countr}%  they  would  find 
them  in  another;  or  they  would  go  to  another,  where  thev  could  create 
them.  Such,  in  fact,  are  the  nature  and  progress  of  civilisation  in  as  far  as 
it  has  hitherto  gone. 

The  extraordinary  effects  produced  in  Britain  by  the  recent  and  rapid 
improvements  in  machinery,  have  produced  a  corresponding  extraordinary 

•  See  Lastcyrie's  Journal  (Tl/ducation,  in  8vo  numbers,  monthly,  and 
BuUelin  de  la  Sociiti  pour  £* Enseignement  Klementaire,  also  monthly. 
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glut  of  unemployed  population,  which  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  attena  to  in  some  way  or  other.  There  is  abundance  of  em- 
ployment for  this  population,  in  the  high  garden  cultivation  of  lands  now 
under  the  plough;  in  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands;  and  in  the  execution 
of  great  national  works,  roads,  canals,  drainages,  &c.  But  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  general  stimulus  to  production  ?  Unless  the 
children  ol*  the  people  so  employed  were  highly  educated,  so  as  to  produce 
voluntary  emigration  among  them  whenever  it  became  necessary,  the  evil 
would  in  a  very  £ew  years  be  greatly  increased.  We  confess,  however,  that 
we  should  wish  to  see  the  superfluous  population  so  employed,  and  their 
children  so  educated,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  emigrate. 
With  the  high  degree  of  education  to  their  ofispring  of  which  we  have 
given  an  outline,  we  would  take  our  chance  of  the  results;  and  more  espe- 
cially as  before  any  great  addition  could  be  made  to  the  population,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  free  trade  in  every  thing  and  especially  in  corn, 
free  and  greatly  facilitated  intercourse  with  every  other  country,  an  increased 
population  in  these  countries,  and  in  consequence  an  increasing  demand  for 
our  manufactures,  must  have  taken  pUce. 
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In  The  News,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  London  Sunday  newspapers, 
the  leading  article  for  October  4.  argues  the  advantage  that  would  result 
from  a  general  enclosure  act,  and  selling  on  long  credit,  or  letting  at  very 
low  rents,  the  enclosed  land,  in  moderate  portions,  to  the  superfluous  popu- 
lation. It  seems  there  are  upwards  of  8  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  in 
the  Scotch  and  English  counties ;  or  more  probably,  according  to  the  writer, 
10  millions  of  acres,  and  4  millions  in  Ireland.  Yorkshire  alone  contains 
600,000  waste  acres,  and  100,000  unemployed  and  half-starved  artisans 
and  labourers. 

To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  these  lands,  for  which  there  is,  without 
doubt,  abundance  of  capital  in  England,  the  writer  proposes  that  all  the 
lands  so  brought  into  cultivation,  with  the  erections  on  them,  and  the 
materials  uscu  in  forming  these  erections,  should  be  left  untaxed  and 
untithed  for  20  years.  Unquestionably  this  degree  of  encouragement  would 
soon  eifect  the  culture  of  the  lands,  and  as  the  writer  is  aware,  it  would 
also  reduce  the  rental  of  lands  in  cultivation  at  least  one  half.  This  he 
says,  and  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  "  would  be  a  great  good  in  itself:  as,  in 
the  lowering  of  prices,  it  would  advance  the  pecuniary  capacity  of  the 
country  to  increase  its  consumption  of  agricultural  produce  (an  inadequate 
proportion  of  which  promotes  disease  and  imbecility),  and  of  our  home  manu- 
factures ;  while  it  only  took  away  from  the  rich  the  glitter  and  gewgaw  of 
high  life,  now  become  so  excessively  artificial  as  to  cease  in  its  resemblance 
to  any  thing  originally  and  substantially  English.  It  is  their  excessive 
wealth  which  has  created  that  eternal  craving  for  foreign  indulgences  in  our 
aristocracy,  and  which  leads  them  to  reside  abroad,  more  than  the  desire  of 
knowledge  and  the  study  of  European  life,  which  were  the  original  induce- 
ments to  travel.  The  rentals  of  land  must  come  doion  :  if  they  do  not  fall 
from  one  cause,  they  will  soon  tumble  from  another.  The  unnational  and 
antisocial  plan  of  emigration,  encouraged  by  the  great  landowners,  will 
never  meet  the  difficulty  they  seek  to  remove,  viz.  the  growing  pauperism 
of  the  country :  for,  as  fur  as  it  now  operates,  it  is  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial,  inducing  the  removal  of  indtistri/  and  capital,  more  than  of 
poverty  and  idleness ;  it  is  even  taking  away  from  the  country,  to  the  direct 
mjury  of  the  landowner  himself,  the  marketable  demand  for  farms." 
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**  In  proportion  as  any  country  possesses  extendrely  and  finely  cultivated 
land,  it  holds  the  batit  of  all  real  wealth.  The  abundance  of  wholesome 
food  for  the  people  is  the  best  security  of  their  allegiance  and  their  content. 
Comfort  is  tne  greatest  onH-ratfical  principle  in  Europe.  You  may  trace  its 
operation  on  all  the  rati  of  distinguuhed  life.  Let  tne  powers  that  be  duly 
consider  the  admirable  properties  of  this  specific,  which  never  fiiils  them 
among  the  comparaHvely  great ;  and  weigh  well  the  advantages  of  adminu* 
termg  a  larger  proportion  of  it  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  They  would 
soon  find  tneir  account  in  such  a  policy." 

**  A  general  enclosure  act,  under  the  advantages  which  we  have  named, 
would  give  seventy  thousand  additional  yeomen  and  farmers  to  the  state ; 
there  would  be  a  general  break  up  of  unprofitable  speculations  in  commerce ; 
and  men  of  capital  would  take  their  own  workmen  from  the  unprofitable 
loom  to  the  remunerative  plough." 

The  fact  noticed  in  the  above  communication,  that  the  emigration  to 
other  countries,  which  is  at  present  going  on,  is  one  of  **  industry  and  ca- 
pital "  instead  of  ^  poverty  and  idleness,"  is  of  some  importance ;  but,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  nothing  like  so  great  as  the  writer  seems  to  imagine.  Till 
the  price  of  transport  be  so  reduced  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  all, 
or  till  experience  has  rendered  emigration  unattended  with  difficulty,  in' 
even  the  humblest  labourer,  the  go<Ki  which  will  result  from  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
to  take  into  account  the  demand  which  the  capital  thus  carried  abroad 
will  create  there  for  British  manufactures.  It  might  even,  we  think,  be 
argued,  that  this  capital  will  do  more  good  to  Britain,  when  employed  in  her 
colonies,  than  when  employed  at  home,  more  particularly  if  commerce,  and 
especially  that  in  com,  were  free,  so  as  to  render  our  manufactures  suffi- 
ciently chei^  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  countries,  now  manufactur- 
ing as  well  as  we,  and  rapidly  accumulating  capital. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  landlords  of  tne  country  will  voluntarily 
consent  to  a  measure,  which,  if  brought  fully  into  operation,  will  reduce 
their  rentals  one  half;  but  they  nrmy  possibly  be  compelled  to  do  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  poor  now  out  of  employment  would  be  benefited  by  passing 
a  general  enclosure  act,  and  taking  all  tithes  and  taxes  for  20  years  from 
portions  of  land  not  exceeding  5  acres,  and  dwelling-houses  and  offices  not 
exceeding  five  rooms,  and  a  two-stalled  cow-house  with  the  usual  appen- 
dages. This  would  at  once  bring  a  very  considerable  capital  into  activity, 
and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  being  chiefly  consumed  by  the  occupiers  and 
their  families,  would  not  have  much  efiect  in  lowering  the  rentals  of  lands 
now  in  cultivation.  The  objection  to  the  plan  by  political  economists  will 
be,  that  the  cottagers  so  settled,  by  bringing  up  large  families,  will  greatly 
aggravate  the  existing  evil  at  some  future  day ;  but  in  answer  to  this  we 
would  say,  raise  the  taste  of  the  children  of  these  cottagers  b^  a  high  degree 
of  education,  and  if  this  will  not  prevent  the  evil,  it  is  certam  it  will  do  all 
to  alleviate  it  which  human  government  can  do.  An  overflowing  educated 
population  must,  at  all  events,  be  less  dangerous  than  an  overflowing 
Ignorant  population. 

But  the  principal  object  that  we  have  in  view,  in  noticing  this  suggestion 
for  a  general  enclosure  act,  is,  to  propose  that  if  any  such  act  should 
be  passed  there  should  be  a  clause,  in  it  providing  for  breathing  places 
round  all  towns  and  villages,  of  extent  in  proportion  to  their  population ; 
another  for  allotting  workhouse  gardens  to  parishes,  also  in  proportion  to 
their  population ;  and  a  thh-d  for  gardens  to  Parochial  Institutions.  Were 
the  common  to  be  enclosed  not  situated  near  the  town,  village,  or  work- 
house, the  allotments  ought  still  to  be  made;  because  opportunities  of 
exchanging  such  allotments  for  others  more  conveniently  situated  to  the 
village,  the  workhouse,  or  the  Parochial  Institution,  might  afterwards  occur. 

Vol..  V.  —  No.  2S.  z  z 
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Art.  XII.     The  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July  there  is  an  article  on  this  subject, 
attributed  to  Dr.  Southey,  pregnant  with  interest  and  feeling.  We  shall 
give  some  extracts,  which  we  snail  introduce  by  observing  that  if  the  re- 
viewer's rem^es  were  applied,  without  at  the  same  time  applying  a  very 
high  degree  of  education,  tne  effect  in  twenty  years  would  be  to  a^ravate 
the  disease  to  a  fearful  extent.  Joining  Dr.  Southey's plans  of  amelioration 
with  our  plan  of  high  and  eaual  education,  the  combination  will  amount, 
as  near  as  possible,  to  what  tne  late  excellent  Mr.  Stevenson,  author  of  the 
History  of  Discovery  and  Commerce,  has  recommended,  in  the  different  ar« 
tides  on  Slaneyvjid  Alien  in  this  Magazine.  (See,  in  particular,  Vol.  II. p.  185.) 
Even  if  it  were  contended  that  a  high  degree  of  education  will  not  be  so 
efiectual  in  keeping  the  population  within  proper  limits,  as  '*  sin  and  sor- 
row," to  use  the  words  of  a  clever  writer,  still  we  contend  that  there  will 
be  this  difference  between  an  educated  and  uneducated  superfluous  po- 
pulation, that  while  the  latter  will  remain  at  home  to  starve,  and  commit 
crime,  the  former  will  go  abroad  to  push  their  fortunes,  and  thus  extend 
commerce  and  civilisation  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Marshal  observes 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  that  those  who  have  any  education  emigrate  and 
thrive,  while  those  who  have  none  stay  at  home  and  get  hanged.  It  is 
certain  that  both  Scotland  and  Switzerland  would  be  overstocked  with 
labourers  did  these  not  emigrate;  and  their  doing  so  can  only  be  attributed 
to  their  education.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
labouring  population  superabounds  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England,  and 
yet  there  is  no  country  from  which  so  few  labourers  emigrate.  This  may 
possibly  arise  from  various  causes;  but  that  the  greatest  cause  is  ignorance 
u  evident  from  this,  that  the  few  who  do  emigrate  are  men  who  can  read 
and  have  read.  Previously  to  forming  the  idea  of  emigrating  to  another 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  such  a  country  exists,  where  it  is 
situated,  what  advantages  it  holds  out,  and  something  of  its  history.  The 
man  who  can  neither  r^  nor  write  is  not  likely  to  know  any  of  these  things; 
or,  if  he  takes  them  upon  hearsay,  he  is  less  likely  to  act  on  them,  and, 
however  great  his  sufferings,  will  "  rather  bear  those  ills  he  has,  than  fly  to 
others  that  he  knows  not  of." 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  the  population 
was  purely  agricultural.  The  peasantrv  worked  hard,  -and  fared  scantily 
enough,  but  they  were  never  in  absolute  want  of  food  or  dependent 
upon  charity;  the  whole  body  was  poor,  but  it  contained  no  paupers. 
In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  demand  for  wool  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  infant  manufactures  of  our  own 
country,  by  rendering  sheep-farming  more  profitable  than  aration.  con« 
verted  great  part  of  the  country  into  sheep-walks.  The  misery  and  suffer- 
ing which  this  change  of  system  inflicted  upon  the  peasantry  ejected  from 
their  little  holdings,  have  been  depicted  in  glowing  language  by  Sir  Thonaas 
More,  in  his  Utopia,  who  states  that  even  the  abbots,  **  holy  men,  God 
wot,"  pursued  the  same  system,  leaving  no  ground  for  tillage,  and  throwing 
everr  thing  into  sheep-pastures. 

The  system  of  En^lisn  poor-laws  was  commenced  under  Elizabeth ;  they 
were  very  effectual  m  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
enacted ;  and  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  *'  the  parochial 
funds  of  this  country  were  expended  solely  upon  orphans  and  destitute 
children,  and  upon  aged  and  infirm  persons  totally  unable  to  work ;  but 
never  upon  able-bodied  labourers  in  want  of  employment." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  discovered  that  the 
division  and  enclosure  of  the  common  field  lands  and  wastes  would  render 
such  property  more  profitable,  by  facilitating  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  tillage.    The  first  enclosure  act  was  passed  in  1709;  and 
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4000  enclosure  acts  since  passed  have  subjected  about  5000  parishes  (a 
moiety  of  the  whole  territory  of  England;  to  the  operation  of  these  mea- 
sures. The  change  has  been  a  woeful  one  for  our  peasantry;  a  complete 
severance  has  been  effected  between  them  and  the  soil ;  ''  the  little  farmers 
and  cotters  of  the  country  have  been  converted  into  day-labourers,  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  daily  earnings,  which  may,  and  frequently  in  point  of  fact 
do,  fail  them.  They  have  now  no  land  upon  the  produce  oi  which  they 
can  fall  as  a  reserve  whenever  the  demand  for  labour  happens  to  be  slack. 
This  revolution  is  unquestionably  the  true  cause  of  the  heavy  and  increasing 
burthens  now  pressing  upon  the  parishes  in  the  form  of  poor-rates.  Inde- 
pendently of  all  reasoning  founded  upon  general  principles,  this  is  a  truth 
capable  of  being  substantiated  by  a  mass  of  evidence,  so  clear,  and  so  well 
authenticated,  as  to  leave  no  reason  for  doubt.  In  almost  every  instance, 
the  increase  of  poor-rates  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  enclosure.*' 

Turning  to  Scotland,  the  reviewer  shows  that  the  same  system  of  con- 
solidating farms  led  to  such  a  band  of  mendicants  as  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  Lothians  in  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
who  proposed  to  reduce  the  offenders  to  a  state  of  personal  slaverv ;  that  at 
present  the  landlords  in  many  parts  are  almost  annually  called  upon  to 
make  large  advances  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  that  though  they 
may  struggle  to  put  off|  as  long  as  they  can,  the  day  when  a  regular  poor- 
rate  shall  be  fouud  indispensable,  yet  that  they  can  no  more  prevent  this 
result,  than  they  can  prevent  the  waters  of  the  Tay  from  making  their  way 
to  the  ocean. 

After  showing  the  enormity  of  the  sufferings  and  degradation  of  the 
poor,  in  various  parts  both  of  England  and  Scotland ;  that  nothing  but  the 
poor-rates  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  the  labourers  and  the  farmers ; 
that  the  better-informed  among  the  poor  are  *'  striving  politically  to  learn 
the  cause  of  their  altered  state ; "  and  that  they  only  suffer  in  silence,  because 
they  have  not  the  means  oi  making  their  voices  heard;  the  reviewer 

? glances  at  the  effect  of  consolidation  among  the  Romans.  The  limited 
arms  of  the  early  Romans  were  afterwards  generally  consolidated ;  and  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  instead  of  beins  effected  by  voluntary  recruits 
drawn  from  the  class  of  cultivators,  was  intrusted  to  hireling  legions,  and 
Rome  fell.  ''  The  fabric  of  British  power  may  be  safe  against  any  foreign 
attack ;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  fall  under  the  assaults  of  a  host  of  savage  bar- 
barians emerging  from  their  steppes  and  forests;  but  is  it  equally  secure 
against  internal  commotions  ?  In  such  an  emergency,  we  are  really  afraid 
that  in  many  districts  of  this  country  it  would  be  unsafe  to  expect  much 
assistance  from  the  loyal  feelings  oi  the  agricultural  peasantry ;  there  seems 
to  be  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  be  as  ready  to  abet,  as  to 
resist,  any  outbreak  of  violence.  There  remains,  we  shall  be  told,  a  great 
and  gallant  standing  army.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  every 
standing  army  must  be  raised  and  recruited  among  the  labouring  classes, 
and  that,  in  the  long  run,  feelings  and  opinions  generally  and  permanently 
adopted  among  these  can  hardly  foil  to  spread  among  bands  necessarily 
composed  of  their  sons  and  brothers." 

We  have  proved  in  detail  (Vol.  II.  p.  51.)  that  the  money  wages  of  la- 
bourers in  the  present  day  are  not  equal,  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  to  what  they  were  two  centuries  ago;  and  that  while  every  other 
class  of  the  community  is  advanced  in  food,  dress,  comforts,  and  lux- 
uries, the  poor  alone  have  stood  still.  The  reviewer  draws  a  touching 
picture  of  their  sufferings  in  different  counties  in  England,  and  clearly 
and  dbtinctly  points  out,  from  the  recorded  experience  of  Lord  Brownlow, 
Lord  Winchelsea,  Sir  T.  Burnard,  Mr.Sabatier,  and  others,  the  great  advan- 
tage to  the  cottager  of  having  a  large  garden  or  a  field  of  two  or  three 
acres  attached  to  his  cottage. 
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**  There  is  no  better  way,"  sayi  Mr.  Sabader,  **  to  encourage  the  poor, 
than  by  inducing  them  to  employ  all  their  waste  time  in  cultivating  a  small 
piece  of  land,  and  to  make  use  of  all  their  dirt  and  rubbish  to  manure  it ; 
to  do  which  effectually,  it  must  be  contiguous  to  the  cottage.  The  object 
should  be,  to  employ  the  wife  and  children  at  times  when  they  woidd  other- 
wise be  idle.  A  cottager,  who  works  for  daily  wages,  has  now  and  then  an 
hour  or  two  to  spare  in  the  long  days;  and,  bv  weather  partly  wet  and  partly 
fine,  at  all  seasons.  These,  if  he  had  an  allotment  of  land,  he  might  be 
induced  to  employ :  it  is,  in  short,  that  kind  of  work  which  Dr.  Franklin 
advises  all  persons  to  keen  by  them,  because  it  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
down  at  any  time ;  when  ttiis  is  not  the  case,  these  scraps  of  time  are  spent 
in  loimging  about,  or  else  at  the  alehouse.'*  (A  Treatue  on  Poverty,  Us  Con- 
sequenceM,  ^c) 

**  But  what  is  the  remedy?"  says  the  reviewer.  "  Mortgage  the  poor- 
rates,  and  raise  funds  to  remove  the  excess  of  population  to  Canada. 
This  might,  perhaps,  answer  for  a  very  few  years ;  but  the  vacuum,  we  fear, 
would  soon  oe  filled  up ;  the  number  removed  would  be  replaced ;  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  second  removal,  and  conseouently,  a  second  mortgage, 
would  become  necessary.  This  succession  of  rempvals  and  mortgages 
would  require,  we  fear,  to  be  repeated,  until  at  last  no  surplus  revenue 
would  remain  to  mortgage :  the  rent  of  the  land  would  thus  be  annihilated. 
Check  the  increase  of  population  !  as  well  might  an  attempt  be  made  to 
stop  up  the  current  of  tne  Thames ;  the  puny  efforts  of  men  can  do  but  little 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  of 
Nature's  laws 

**  The  manufactures  of  this  country  no  longer  offer  a  resource  for  the 
superabundant  hands  not  absorbed  by  agriculture.    The  only  alternative, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  the  application  of  this  increasing  force  to  the  culti- 
vation of  their  native  soil.  It  we  can  neither  remove  nor  diminish  the  popu* 
lation  of  a  district,  let  us  attempt  what  is  still  better  than  either— to  augment 
the  produce.    In  this  way  one  thing  is  certain,  ikat  no  harm  can  be  done  : 
and  we  observe  with  satisfaction  the  growing  strength  of  an  impression,  that 
some  great  efbrt  must  be  made  to  render  the  land  of  this  country  an  avail- 
able source  of  productive  employment  to  the  labouring  population.    Con- 
vinced by  what  he  saw  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  practical  experiments  on  his 
own  property,  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the  system  ot  attaching  small 
allotments  of  land  to  cottages,  the  late  Lord  Drownlow  determincid  to 
adopt  it  generally  on  every  part  of  his  extensive  estates ;  be  eventually  al- 
lotted between  5  and  6  acres  of  land  to  each  of  his  cottagers,  in  numb^ 
about  500.    The  occupiers  pay  for  these  allotments   the  same  rent  as 
the  neighbouring  farmers  pay  for  land  of  the  same  quality ;  and  this  has 
made  them  so  comfortable  and  independent,  that  the  whole  body  does  not 
contain  an  individual  who  would  not  resent  the  mention  of  parish  assistance 
as  a  di^race  and  an  insult.    The  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  divided 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  glebe  land  belonging  to  a  benefice  which  he 
formerly  held  in  Cambric^eshire,  among  a  certain  number  of  the  more  in- 
dustrious labourers  of  the  parish.  So  well  satisfied  was  the  reverend  prelate 
with  the  result  of  this  parochial  arrangement,  that  when  he  removed  to 
Wells  he  introduced  the  same  system  on  a  portion  of  his  episcopal  demesne 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city;  nor  has  that  failed  in  Somersetshire  which  suc- 
ceeded in  Cambridgeshire.     The  moment  the  lease  of  any  of  his  farms  feU 
in,  it  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  (which 
is  continued  by  his  successor)  to  have  the  farm  carefully  examined.    Every 
cottage  was  put  into  complete  repair ;  ^vei-^  garden  was  put  in  order,  and 
from  3  to  5  acres  of  land  were  then  taken  from  the  farm,  and  attached  to 
each  cottage ;  and  it  was  not  until  these  arrangements  had  been  effected, 
that  the  residue  was  let  as  a  farm.    It  has  never  been  found  Uiat  any   of 
these  labourers,  or  their  families,  are  found  to  go  to  their  parishes  for  reli^. 
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Upon  the  English  estates  of  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  the  character  of  the 
numerous  cottagers  is  an  object  of  great  solicitude;  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  manner  in  which  a  man  may  choose  to  occupy  himself, 
their  regular  and  decent  behaviour  is  made  the  subject  of  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  steward  has  strict  directions  to  watch  carefully  over  them,  and, 
where  it  may  be  possible,  to  promote  their  improvement.  Whenever  a 
potato-^rden  can  with  advantage  be  added  to  their  cottage,  that  accommo- 
dation 18  afforded  them.  In  the  vicinity  of  Trentham  the  cottages  are  of 
the  best  sort ;  and  these,  with  their  gardens,  are  kept  in  the  nicest  order. 
To  almost  every  one  of  them  is  attached  land  for  tne  maintenance  of  one 
or  two  cows.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  observes  Mr.  Loch 
{Lord  SlqffbrcTs  Improvements,  18  20),  that,  of  all  the  labourer*  who  possea  a 
cow  J  none  receives  relief  from  the  foor^reUes^  except  one  widow  at  Trenthamy 
who  has  a  large  famly  ;  and,  even  m  this  instance,  the  relief  she  receives  is  in 
a  less  ratio  than  any  person  labouriug  under  similar  difficulties  would  seem  to 
require.  The  Earl  of  Beverly,  I/ord  Carrington,  Lord  Stanhope,  Sir  John 
Rushout  (now  Lord  North  wick),  Mr.  Burdon  of  Castle  Eden,  Mr.  Babington 
of  Rothley  Temple,  near  Leicester,  Sir  John  Swinburne :  we  could  easily  name 
many  other  landed  proprietors,  and  also  many  incumbents  of  parishes  in  their 

gebes,  who  have  adopted  similar  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  their 
bourers ;  and  disappointment  has  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  the  experiment. 
Their  rents  have  been  punctually  paid;  their  conduct  respectAil  and 
orderly ;  their  industry  unremitting ;  no  allowance  from  the  parish  on  ac- 
count of  children,  or  of  time  lost  from  want  of  work.  Even  in  the  most 
trying  years,  times  of  scarcity  or  agricultural  distress,  very  few  of  the  la» 
bourers  enjoying  these  advantages  have  been  found  to  apply  for  parochial 
relief.  They  are  uniformly  found  to  be  most  steady  and  trustwortny  work- 
men, and  are,  therefore,  the  last  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  agri- 
cultural reverses;  and  the  produce  of  their  allotment  being  mostly  green 
crops  is  less  exposed  to  casualties  from  the  seasons  than  the  corn  crops  of 
the  &rmer." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  foregoing  picture,  and 
to  revere  m  the  landlords  sentiments  productive  of  so  much  good ;  but  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  picture  is  deficient,  from  the  total  absence 
of  any  appearance  of  schools.  It  would  be  of  considerable  importance, 
both  morally  and  politically,  to  know  the  precise  state  in  which  the  children 
of  the  families,  thus  rendered  comfortable  on  these  different  estates,  are 
with  respect  to  education.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  within 
their  reach  ?  Do  the  parents  send  their  children  thither  ?  For  what  length 
of  time  ?  And  what  do  they  learn  ?  Or  do  the  parents  employ  the  children 
chiefly  in  assisting  them  to  cultivate  their  ^rdens  ?  To  make  the  most  of 
school  education,  as  a  check  upon  population,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  emigra- 
tion when  the  population  is  superfluous,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  but  that  it  should  be  obligatory  on 
parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school  till  the  age  of  puberty ;  not  to 
forbid  their  assisting  their  parents  in  their  gardens  out  of  school  hours,  but 
to  render  them  the  fitter  subjects  either  for  staying  at  home,  or  emigrating, 
and  what  we  have  chiefly  in  view  at  present,  to  enhance  the  difficulties  and 
expense  of  bringing  up  children.  If  a  high  and  equal  education  could  once  be 
rendered  as  essential  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  respectably,  as  it  is  among  the  middling  classes,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  very  powerful  check.  It  would  nuse  wages, 
and  prevent  early  marriages.  At  present  the  little  that  the  labouring 
classes  think  on  the  subject  at  all  mav  be  presumed  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  ;  the  doctrine  "  increase  and  multiply  is  held  to  be  of  the  highest 
authority,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  interest  both  of  clergymen  and 
medical  men  to  support  this  opinion.  We  would  therefore  wish  to  know, 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  any  thing  has  been  done  for  the  minds  of 
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thd  human  beincs  rendered  comfortable  on  these  gentlemen's  estates ; 
and  we  repeat,  that  much  as  human  nature  is  indebted  to  them  for  their 
benevolence,  yet  still  without  a  high  decree  of  education  their  improvement 
is  incomplete,  because  it  does  not  provide  for  its  own  continuance.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  multitude  of  children  that  will  be  reared  up  in  these 
comfortable  cottages  ?  They  must  either  be  supplied  with  cottages  in  their 
turn,  or  made  citizens  of  the  world  by  education.  By  educating  these 
children,  so  as  to  give  them  the  capability  of  emigrating,  these  benevolent 
landlords  will  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  produced  much  pre- 
sent comfort,  but  of  furthering  the  intentions  of  nature  in  spreading  civili- 
sation over  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  thus  approximating  the 
consummation  ot  that  felicity  which  we  must  believe  to  be  ultimately  in- 
tended foi*  the  whole  of  human  nature  even  in  this  world,  since  by  a  part  of 
this  world  we  see  it  already  attained. 

The  reviewer  next  gives  instances  of  parishes  having  let  land  to  labourers 
who  had  previously  been  burthensome  to  the  parish,  but  who  afterwards 
required  no  assistance.  The  great  produce  from  cultivating  a  piece  of  land 
of  only  3  acres,  in  what  is  called  the  Flemish  manner,  or  field-gardening 
husbandry,  is  stated  from  some  communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
by  Sir  Henry  Vavaseur.  An  allotment  of  arable  soil  is  very  properly  stilted 
to  be  preferable  to  one  of  meadow  land.  We  cordially  agree  in  desiring 
•'vehemently,  to  see  the  day  when  every  cottager  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy, 
at  a  fair  rent,  an  allotment  of  land  of  sufficient  extent  —  not  to  convert  him 
into  a  {>etty  farmer  —  not  to  withdraw  him' from  his  regular  labour,  but  to 
employ  him,  and  more  especially  his  family,  during  their  leisure  time.'* 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  land  necessary  for  this  purpose,  we 
think  it  may  vary  in  extent  from  the  fourth  of  an  acre  to  5  acres,  according 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances  of  a  local  nature.  A  fourth  of  an  acre  may 
be  the  minimum  for  a  labourer  who  has  no  cow ;  and  5  acres  will  not  be  too 
much  for  a  labourer  who  has,  perhaps,  a  little  capital,  and  who  may  produce, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  milk  and  vegetables  for  sale.  Cottagers  who 
are  mechanics  may,  in  some  situations,  find  10,  20,  or  30  acres,  a  desirable 
acquisition,*  and  in  such  cases,  as  in  all  where  the  quantity  required  exceeds 
an  acre  or  two,  the  landlord  has  only  to  consider  what  is  b(»t  for  his  own 
interest,  always  taking  that  term  in  an  enlightened  sense,  and  looking  to 
permanent  as  well  as  temporary  advantage.  With  a  hi^  and  equal  degree 
of  education,  we  see  no  reason  whv  this  mode  of  distributing  land  among 
the  lowest  classes  in  England  should  not  be  as  productive  of  general  and 
particular  good,  as  the  same  mode  of  distribution  is  among  the  labouring 
classes  in  some  states  of  Gfermany,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  good  produced  in  these  countries  is  not  ^reat ;  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  them  is  one  of  poverty,  with  regard  to  money, 
clothes,  and  luxuries,  but  not  of  starvation  and  hopeless  misery.  Every 
family,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Baden,  possesses  a  house  and  more  or  less  land,  and,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  {Mag,  Nat.  Hist,,  vol.  i.  p.  482.)  stated,  though  exceedingly  poor 
in  point  of  money,  and  coarsely  clad,  yet  they  are  enlightened,  very  free  from 
crime,  and  totally  without  paupers.  The  condition  of  the  farm  servanu  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England,  where  every  married  man  has 
a  house  and  garden,  a  certain  quantity  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  land 
for  flax,  oflen  the  keep  of  a  cow,  and  so  many  days*  labour  of  a  horse  and 
cart  to  carry  home  his  fuel,  is  an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  comfort  which 
exists  in  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria.  The  condition  of  these  agricultural 
labourers  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  their  brethren  in  the  greater  part  of 
England;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  price  of  bread  com,  potatoes,  and  the 
produce  of  a  cow  and  a  pig,  they  have  always  the  same  quantity  of  these  ar- 
ticles. The  possession  ot  land  not  only  affords  a  labourer  or  mechanic  an  op- 
P^'''P"|'y  o^  employing  every  moment  of  his  leisure  time,  and  of  saving  what 
would  be  spent  in  idleness  or  in  the  alehouse ;  but  it  renders  him,  by  the  sense 
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of  importance  ^^hich  it  induces,  more  frugal  and  economical  when  in  full 
employment.  The  first  step  to  the  improvement  of  a  man  is,  to  let  him  have 
something  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  something  which  he  can  add  to  and 
improve,  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  doing  ffood  to  his  family,  and  acting  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  generally  approved  of  Poverty  is  the  parent  of  im- 
morality and  crime.  No  improvement  in  the  condition,  either  of  individuals 
or  of  nations,  takes  place  till  property  exists ;  and  of  all  fhe  different  kinds  of 
property  known  to  civilised  society,  none  exercises  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  individual,  as  a  portion  of  the  earth*s  surface,  however  small ;  a  dwell- 
ing surrounded  by  land ;  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden.  This  taste 
is  implanted  in  human  nature  for  the  wisest  purposes ;  since  it  is  only  in 
such  dwellings  that  healthy  children  can  be  produced  and  matured. 
Under  these  impressions  we  do  not  hesitate,  witn  the  reviewer,  most  ar- 
dently to  desire,  that  every  labourer  had  a  cottage,  and  land  more  or  less. 
We  desire  it  even  without  the  establishment  of  national  schools^  for  the 
immediate  good  it  would  produce,  and  because  we  anticipate  that,  before 
the  production  of  much  evil,  schools  of  some  sort  will,  by  some  means  or 
other,  be  established  every  where,  and  emigration  has  become  as  common 
as  the  exportation  of  manufactures. 

To  realise  such  a  state  of  things  is  the  difficulty.  Land-agents  and  rent* 
collectors  of  every  kind  are  said  to  be  against  multiplying  cottages  and  gar- 
dens; because  **  it  is  much  less  troublesome  to  collect  100/.  from  one  farmer 
than  10/.  apiece  from  10  cottagers."  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  independent 
and  benevolent  proprietor  to  make  a  commencement,  however  opposed  by 
his  agents ;  and  it  will  be  "  policy  no  less  than  humanity  and  philosophy  to 
do  so." 

**  No  alteration  which  the  legislature  can  make  in  the  poor  laws  —  no- 
improvement  which  can  be  introduced  into  their  administration  —  nothing 
short  of  ^ving  the  labourer  a  field  for  the  application  of  his  industry,  can 
prove  available.  Except,  perhaps,  by  an  enactment  enabling  the  landowner 
to  detach  small  cottage  allotments  n'om  farms  now  under  lease,  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  interference  of  the  legislature  could  much  assist  in  carrying 
this  mode  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  into  efiect  If  the 
landowners  do  not  utterly  forget  the  obligations  and  duties  which  their 
situation  imposes  upon  them  — nay,  if  they  take  a  correct  view  of  their  own 
true  interests,  they  will  not  hesitate.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  give^ 
any  thing ;  it  is  not  suggested  that  they  should  parcel  out  their  land  among 
a  host  of  small  occupiers :  all  that  is  required  of  them  is,  that  the  labourers 
actually  wanted  for  the  cultivation  of  their  property  should  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  hiring,  at  a  fair  rent,  a  small  allotment  of  land,  to  be  cultivated 
at  their  leisure  hours ;  and  of  establishing,  by  that  means,  at  their  own  doors, 
a  savin^s^  bank,  in  which  every  hour  that  can  be  spared,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  families,  from  more  profitable  employment,  may  be  saved  and  laid 
out  in  a  productive  manner. 

Neither  the  interference  of  the  legislature  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  nor  the  giving  of  any  thing  by  the  former  to  the  latter,  will 
be  productive  of  any  other  than  a  momentary  and  partial  good.  What- 
ever is  done  must  tie  effected  on  the  general  principles  of  free  agency 
and  self-interest.  If  any  thing  be  attempted  on  other  principles,  it  will 
neither  become  general  nor  be  of  lasting  duration.  A  correct  view  of  a 
landlord's,  or  even  a  fanner's,  true  interest  will,  we  agree  with  the  re- 
viewer, lead  to  rendering  the  labourers  and  servants  of  every  description, 
actually  wanted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  property,  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  this,  with  the  married 
servants,  is  that  of  allowing  them  a  comfortable  cottage,  and  as  much  land 
as  will  completely  occupy  their  leisure  hours,  at  a  moderate  rent.  This  is 
so  obvious  to  common  sense,  that  it  may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  land- 
lords and  farmers :  many  have  all  along  acted  on  it ;  and,  of  those  who  had 
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so  aciedt  we  never  heard  of  oae  who  gave  it  up.  While  there  may  be  great 
doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  granting  as  much  land  as  will  just  enable  a£uui]y 
to  live,  there  can  be  none  as  to  either  the  general  policy,  or  individual  pru- 
dence, of  grants  to  servants  and  labourers  of  the  description  above  contem- 
plated. If  every  landlord  in  the  countnr  were  to  act  on  it,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  existing  misery  would  be  immemately  reduced. 

**  A  very  beneficial  law  has  been  recently  enacted,  enabling  parish  o£Bcers 
to  purchase  or  hire  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  twenty  acres,  with 
the  view  of  letting  it  out  in  allotments  to  the  labouring  parishioners.  The 
judicious  application  of  the  authority  thus  vested  in  overseers  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  best  effects.  A  number  of  cottage  endowments  may  be  thus 
created,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  either  of  the  cupidity  or  the  caprice 
of  individual  proprietors.  In  one  point,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
excellent  act  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  quantity  which  it  places 
at  the  disposal  of  parochial  officers  is  much  too  limited  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  large  parishes.  The  overseers  should,  we  think,  be  authorised, 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  purchase  or  hire  a  quantity  of  land,  for  the 
purpose  ot  establishing  these  small  cottage-farms,  bearing  some  defined  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  contained  in  each  parish." 

We  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  any  thing  that  can 
be  done  by  parishes,  or,  indeed,  we  may  say,  that  can  be  done  by  an^r  party, 
out  of  the  natural  course  of  things.  We  do  not  see  the  point  at  which  any 
parish  is  to  stop,  or  could  with  justice  stop,  after  it  haa  begun  to  let  out 
small  allotments  to  labourers.  At  the  same  time,  we  admit  that  the  poor- 
rates  may  become  so  excessive,  in  some  parishes,  as  to  render  the  measure 
contemplated  the  best  one  that  could  be  adopted,  in  order  to  save,  for  a 
time,  some  rent  to  the  landlord.  If  adopted  generally,  we  think  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  would  end  m  rendering  the  poor  the  lords  of 
the  soil.  But  if  it  were  adopted  generally,  in  connection  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  education,  what  would  be  the  probable  result  ?  Either  it  would 
make  parents  prudent  as  to  the  number  of  children  they  produced ;  or  it 
would  fit  these  children  for  emigration,  and  thus,  instead  ot  burthening  the 
country,  create  in  other  countries  a  demand  for  its  manufactures. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  once,  in  the  course  of  this  review,  does  the 
reviewer  mention  the  subject  of  education.  "  Incredible  exertions,"  he  says, 
**  have  been  made  to  spread  more  extensively,  among  the  English  peasantry, 
the  advantages  of  education,  in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
would  wean  them  from  the  practice  of  what  is  wrong.  But  while  we  sow 
the  wind,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  reaping  the  whirlwind :  we  endea- 
vour to  sweeten  the  stream,  and  make  no  attempt  to  cleanse  the  source." 

The  general  opinion  of  men  of  a  certain  manner  of  thinking  is,  that  the 
use  of  education  to  the  poor  is  to  "  wean  them  from  the  practice  of  what 
is  wrong."  This  is  a  part  of  our  object  also :  but  the  grand  efficient  pur- 
pose which  we  have  in  view,  in  recommending  universal  and  high  education, 
IS  to  render  a  man  better  able  to  support  his  family ;  to  render  that  family 
more  comfortable  by  creating  a  greater  number  of  wants,  and  supphing 
them ;  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  poor  as  intellectual  beings ;  to  enable  them 
to  ascertain  their  precise  position  in  society;  to  maintain  their  rights  as  men 
and  as  citizens,  against  the  encroachments  of  the  rich ;  and  to  render  their 
opinion  influential  in  the  control  of  local  and  general  government. 

The  reviewer  concludes  by  stating,  that  he  has  confined  his  attention  "  to 
the  condition  of  those  labourers  who  are  regularly  employed  in  the  ope- 
rations of  husbandry :  the  disposal  and  employment  of  tnat  surplus  popula- 
tion, both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  for  whose  labour  there  is  no 
effective  demand,  forms  a  wholly  distinct  question."  We  thence  conclude 
that  this  question  will  be  entered  into  in  an  early  number  of  the  review  ; 
and  we  sincerely  desire  that  it  may  be  done,  because,  at  all  events,  good  will 
arise  from  discussion. 
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In  themean  time,  whether  any  thing  be  done  by  government  in  the  way  oi 
estabtishinga  national  system  of  education  or  not,  landlords  of  every  descrip- 
tion cannot  err  in  increasing  the  comforts  of  their  hired  servants  and  day 
labourers ;  by  rendering  their  cottages  more  healthy,  commodious,  and  neat, 
and  by  adding  to  them  a  large  earoen,  in  no  case  less  than  a  fourth  of  an 
acre.  We  shall,  in  our  next  Number,  discuss  the  subject  of  improving  rural 
dwellings,  commence  a  series  of  plans  for  improved  labourers'  cottages  and 
gardens,  and  show  how  such  gardens  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  what  they 
are  calculated  to  produce. 


Art.  XIII.    Hints  for  Prize  QMestions^  submitted  to  Provincial 
Horticultural  Societies* 

This  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Newcastle  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  been  sent  us  by  the  secretaries,  with  a  request  that  we 
would  furnish  them  with  some  hints  for  prizes.  We  are  much  ^ratified  to 
observe  that  an  excellent  garden-library  has  been  established  by  the  Society, 
and  more  especiallv  to  learn  from  the  report,  that  **  the  taste  for  reading, 
already  engendered!  by  it,  has  exceeded  their  most  ardent  expectations,  and 
they  can  with  confidence  state,  that  the  books  in  it  are  in  constant  and 
active  circulation  among  those  of  the  members  for  whose  use  thev  were 
more  especially  intended,  the  practical  gardeners."  Most  of  the  books,  it  is 
^ratifying  to  observe,  are  presentations;  and  one  gentleman,  Mr.Chamley, 
has  nobly  given  fifty  volumes  of  standard  works.  Mr.  Falla,  jun.,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  nursery  gardeners  of  the 
north,  seems  to  have  vied  with  Mr.  Charnley  in  the  liberality  of  his  dona- 
tions. 

As  to  prizes,  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  rou^h  sketch  which  we  sent, 
and  to  wnich  we  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  other  countr}'  so- 
cieties :  — 

*<  What  quantity  of  garden  ground  does  it  require  to  supply  all  requisite 
culinary  vegetables,  incmding  potatoes,  to  a  labourer*s  family,  and  to  his  live 
stock ;  the  former  consisting  of  two  grown  persons  and  four  children,  and 
the  latter  at  an  average  of  one  pig,  three  rabbits,  three  hens,  and  three 
ducks?  Name  all  the  articles,  and  give  a  calendarial  treatise  on  their 
culture,  and  on  the  management  of  the  whole  garden  throughout  the  year, 
specifying  the  number  of  hours'  labour  of  one  man  for  every  week  in 
tne  year.  Include  the  mode  of  cooking  the  vegetables,  so  as  to  make  the 
most  of  them ;  how  far  the  potatoes  may  be  mixed  with  flour  to  make 
bread ;  where  and  how  the  manure  is  to  be  procured  and  managed,  &c« 

^  All  the  above  circumstances  being  the  same,  but  two  goats  for  milk 
being  added  to  the  live  stock,  what  additional  ground,  and  what  arrange- 
ments and  management  would  be  requisite  ? 

**•  All  the  above  circumstances,  &c.,  as  at  first,  but  a  cow  added,  what 
addition  of  ground  and  what  arrangements,  &c. 

<<  All  the  circumstances,  &c.,  but  a  cow,  horse,  and  cart  added,  what,  &c. 

"  Take  each  of  these  cases  separately,  and  consider  what  additional 
quantity  of  ground,  and  what  arrangement,  management,  implements,  hand- 
mills,  or  machines,  &c.,  would  be  requisite  to  supply  the  family  with  bread- 
corn;  what  are  the  best  corns  to  cultivate  for  &is  purpose,  and  what 
proportion  of  each ;  and  whether  Indian  com  might  be  included  ?  Describe 
the  mills,  and  mode  of  grinding  and  preparing  the  corn  as  flour,  &c. 

**  Handsome  premiums  should  be  given  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
answers  to  the  above  questions. 

''  We  are  far  behind  the  French,  as  to  the  use  of  the  kidneybean,  and 
especially  the  dried  seeds  of  certain  climbing  varieties ;  and  much  inferior  to 
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the  Germans  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  varieties  of  the  cabbage  family, 
their  culture,  and  especially  their  cooking.  The  same  as  to  winter  salading. 
It  would  be  useful  to  encourage  the  annual  importation  of  cabbage-seeds  from 
Germany,  especially  the  borecoles.  A  good  deal  is  to  be  done  in  spreadioe 
*a  taste  for  succory  and  other  winter  salading,  as  suggested  in  Vols.  II.  and 
III.  by  a  correspondent  abroad." 

It  would  be  a  grand  object  to  ascertain,  all  over  the  island,  what  portion 
of  land  would  keep  a  family  in  culinary  vegetables,  pork,  and  eggs;  in 
culinary  vegetables,  pork,  eg^,  and  milk ;  'in  culinary  vegetables,  porkjeggs, 
milk,  and  bread  com ;  and  the  best  modes  of  culture  and  management  in 
every  case,  including  therein  the  number  of  hours'  work  of  a  man  every 
weeK  in  the  year.  To  whatever  first  premium  the  Newcastle,  or  any  other 
country  society,  may  offer  for  the  best  treatise  on  each  of  these  three  sub- 
jects, we  shall,  with  their  permission,  add  a  copy  of  our  Encydoptsdia  of 
Plants,  and  to  the  second  premium  a  copy  of  our  Hortus  Britanmcus. 

We  also  offer  a  copy  of  the  Encyc,  of  Plants,  and  of  the  Hort.  Brit.,  to 
the  person  who  may  send  us  the  best  answer  in  detail  to  the  whole  of  these 
three  questions  as  to  cottage  gardens,  provided  the  same  be  received  by  uc 
before  the  1st  of  Feb.  next;  and  copies  of  the  Hort.  Brit,  to  the  papers 
ranking  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  merit.  The  papers  to  be  clearjy  and 
plainly  written,  with  a  number,  mark,  or  motto,  ana  without  either  real 
name  or  address.  The  awards  we  shall  announce  on  the  cover  of  the 
Magazine,  and  the  candidate  can  then  come  forward  with  his  name,  and 
claim  his  prize. 


Art.  XIV.     Workhouse  Gardens  and  Gardeners. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  management  of  the  poor  of  this  country 
is  the  payment  of  able-bodied  men  and  women^  or,  at  least,  of  men  and 
women  who  can  work,  without  requiring  or  obtaining  any  useful  labour 
from  then.  In  many  parishes,  the  parish  poor  are  set  to  work  at  labours 
of  no  real  use  to  society;  such  as  carrying  or  wheeling  stones  from  one  place 
to  another,  diggine  pits  and  filling  them  up  again,  &c.  &e. ;  which  cannot 
but  be  felt  by  the  humblest  labourer  as  an  utter  degradation  of  his  nature. 

In  some  parishes  the  labours  are  of  a  useful  description ;  but  persons  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  work  at  mechanical  trades  within  doors,  or  who 
have  been  servants,  perhaps  housekeepers,  can  never  do  any  good  at  such 
occupations  as  breaking  stones,  mending,  watering,  or  sweeping  roads,  &c. ; 
on  the  contranr,  they  must  be  disheartened,  and  so  broken  down,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  as  to  produce  very  little  benefit  to  their  employers,  and 
to  injure  their  own  health. 

Why  should  not  every  parish  be  obliged  to  have  a  parish  garden  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  parish  workhouse ;  say  one  acre  for  every 
four  persons  which  the  workhouse  is  calculated  to  maintain  ?  The  work- 
houses of  large  towns  might  have  their  gardens  in  the  country,  and  if  it 
were  situated  at  a  great  distance,  the  paupers  might  be  carried  thither  in 
the  morning  and  back  in  the  evening  in  vans.  The  great  advantage  of 
garden  work  is  its  agreeableness  to  almost  all  men  and  women  whatever, 
and  whether  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the  town  or  country.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  gardens  would,  in  great  part,  be  consumed  by  t\\e  poor  them- 
selves, and  the  remainder  might  be  sold.  By  growing  potatoes,  wheat, 
perhaps  Indian  corn,  peas,  and  kidneybeans  of  the  kind  used  in  FVance 
and  America  in  soups,  and  by  feeding  pigs  with  the  refuse,  almost  the 
entire  subsistence  of  the  poor  would  be  nome-made. 

A  good  large  garden,  and  a  good  gardener  as  a  manager,  would  always 
supply  abundance  of  work,  which  would  be  both  suitable  and  agreeable  to 
every  description  of  paupers,  male  and  female,  old  and  young ;  and  when 
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able-bodied  men  applied  for  allowances,  or  work,  they  could  at  once  be 
set  to  digging  or  trenching  by  the  job,  or  by  measurement,  which  would 
be  much  better  than  employment  by  the  day.  Almost  every  thing  would 
depend  on  getting  a  very  superior  gardener,  and  contriving  his  remuneration 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  depend  on  the  produce  and  profits  of  the  gar- 
den. As  scarcely  any  single  panshes  in  the  country  could  afford  to  maintain 
such  a  gardener,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  parishes  might  join  and  employ  a 
gardener  in  common,  and  this  man,  by  keeping  a  horse,  might  visit  each 
workhouse  garden  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Each  garden  might  have 
its  pauper  foreman  and  forewoman,  and  the  labours,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  should,  as  much  as  possible,  he  let  against  time,  or  at  certain  rates; 
and  out  of  every  job  seme  small  proportion,  if  it  were  only  a  pipe  of  home- 
grown tobacco  (or  the  remuneration  might  be  in  numbers  of  a  certain  value 
per  dozen),  should  go  to  the  private  pocket  of  the  pauper.  Now  and  then, 
when  superior-minded  men  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  poor,  or  of  prisoners,  they  have  effected  astonishing  ameliorations. 
A  case  which  presents  itself  to  our  minds  at  this  moment  is  that  of  the 
workhouse  of  Hagenau  (p.  67.),  where  600  female  prisoners,  condemned  to 
labour  for  limited  periods,  by  the  admirable  management  of  the  present 
governor,  actuallv  pay  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  put  something 
in  their  own  pocKets.  Let  a  source  of  agreeable  and  productive  labour, 
such  as  large  gardens,  be  found  for  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses,  and  let 
efficient  gardeners  be  set  over  them,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  poor  in 
many  panshes  would  nearly  or  wholly  support  themselves.  But  if  tncy  did 
not  support  themselves,  it  would  surely  be  a  powerful  check  on  the  able- 
bodied  idle  poor,  to  know  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  get  any 
relief  without  a  return  in  labour.  Much  might  be  effected  in  reforming  the 
workhouse  system  if  it  were  once  fairly  set  about. 

But  very  little  can  be  expected  to  be  done  in  this  way,  or  in  any  other 
tending  to  reformation,  while  the  parish  vestries  in  the  country  are  com- 
posed of  men  ignorant  of  general  pnnciples  on  any  subject,  and  governed  by 
the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  their  own  interest.  The  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  enlightened  class  of  a  parish,  find  it  impossible  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  men;  they  are  outnumbered  and  sometimes  bullied  by  them  into 
absurd  measures,  and  they  in  consequence  seldom  look  near  the  vestry,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  some  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  rates.  Few  about 
large  towns  have  any  idea  of  the  absurdities  that  are  committed  by  vestries 
in  remote  parishes  in  the  country ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  till 
the  men  composing  these  vestries  are  generally  enlightened  by  reading.  As 
this  can  never  take  place  with  the  present  generation,  any  radical  improve- 
ment must  depend  on  the  degree  of  education  given  to  their  offspring. 
School  education,  in  short,  applied  to  all  classes,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  a  reading  population,  like  that  of  Germany  and  Sweden,  is  the  only 
source  that  can  be  relied  on,  either  for  introducing  or  perpetuating  any 
grand  or  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  any  part  of  society. 

It  is  this  general  ignorance  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  parliament, 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  promulgate  such  an  endless  number  of  laws. 
A  people  enlightened,  justly  represented  in  their  legislative  assembly,  truly 
free  in  their  commercial  intercourse  among  themselves  and  with  other 
nations,  free  as  to  their  choice  of  opinions,  and,  above  all,  free  in  regard 
to  the  press,  would  not  require  a  multitude  of  new  laws  every  year.  But 
in  an  old,  corrupted,  diseased  country  like  Britain,  this  is  unavoidable,  till  its 
constitution  be  renovated  by  a  new  generation  of  men  who  have  been 
highly  enlightened  in  their  youth,  and  who  shall  be  neither  too  rich  nor  too 
poor  for  public  business.  In  the  mean  time,  as  this  law-enacting  system 
must  go  on  for  want  of  something  better,  we  do  not  see  any  great  harm 
that  would  result  from  passing  an  act  rendering  it  legal  to  have  workhouse 
gardens  nnd  gardeners,  as  well  as  workhouses. 
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Art.  XV.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

Mb.  Kmant's  Pines.  —  Sir,  You  call  upon  me  (p.  567.),  and  justly,  to 
send  you  my  opinion  of  T«  A.  Knight,  Esq.'s  method  of  cultivating  the  pine- 
apple*. There  is  no  gentleman  in  the  kingdom  that  I  respect  more  than  the 
worthy  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  I  am  extremely  coo- 
cemed  toat  you  should  use  such  severe  language  in  the  pages  of  your  Ma- 
sazine  towards  one  whom  we  have  greater  reason  to  honour  and  applaud 
than  to  censure;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  the  practical  gardener  has  not 
a  more  sincere  friend  than  Mr.  Knicht. 

With  re^d  to  those  words  used  by  him  when  he  first  publidy  noticed 
hb  methoa  of  cultivating  the  pine-apple,  and  which  have  so  frequently  been 
brought  up  in  a  censurable  way  b^  many  gardeners,  I  am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Knight  never  meant  them  as  a  slight  upon  practical  gardeners ;  and  that  if 
he  had  suspected  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them,  and  those  of  the  lowest 
grade,  would  have  felt  themselves  hurt  at  the  expression,  he  would 
have  omitted  it.  He  never  meant  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  illus- 
trating the  simplicity  of  his  method  of  culture  over  the  usual  way ;  still 
intelligence  and  rigid  attention  are  obviously  of  th e  utmost  im nortance.  Mr. 
Knight  may  be  said  literally  to  live  in  his  garden,  and  therefore  he  does  not 
require  a  professed  gardener;  as  he  sees  and  orders  everything  himself,  and 
wiU  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  walk. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr.  Knight's  method  of  cultivating  the 
pine-apple  several  times  in  the  year,  from  the  time  that  he  first  adopted  it 
to  the  present  time;  and,  from  first  to  last,  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  in 
the  appearance  of  his  pine  plants  has  surpassed  any  that  I  have  ever  seen 
cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  The  plants  nave  more  the  sturdy  appearance 
of  the  American  Aloe  than  that  of  the  Y^a  glori6sa ;  and  not  the  thin  lank 
look  that  the  pine  plant  assumes  as  it  is  generally  cultivated;  and  I  have 
prown  them  myself^  upon  a  stage,  in  a  common  wooden  frame,  with  wooden 
lights,  so  as  to  astonish  every  gardener  who  saw  them ;  and  from  small 
suckers,  planted  at  Candlemas,  I  produced  plants  by  November,  superior  to 
those  of  two  years'  growth  in  the  usual  way  of  culture.  Had  I  had  a  house 
with  a  curvilinear  roof,  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  method  for  growing 
my  plants,  to  any  other ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  and  as  fuel  is  expensive, 
and  tanners'  bark  and  oak  leaves  close  at  hand,  as  1  am  at  present  circum- 
stanced, the  old  method  is  the  best. 

Although  I  grow  my  plants  so  very  fine,  and  have  seen  Mr.  Knight's  as  I 
have  describeol  vet  I  have  been  disappointed  on  seeing  the  fruit  of  such 
plants.  What  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Knight's  this  season  have  been  much  finer 
than  any  previous;  and  I  am  confident,  that  if  the  plan  were  more  gene- 
rally adopted  by  some  of  those  gardeners  eminent  m  their  profession,  so 
that-they  may  have  a  constant  judicious  management  under  their  eye,  pines 
may  be  grown  with  fruit  equally  luxuriant  as  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  plants. 

Mr.  iTnight  has  never,  in  my  hearing,  spoken  of  his  method  as  being  su- 
perior to  the  old ;  he  has  only  recommended  it  where  tan  and  leaves  are 
not  conveniently  to  be  had,  and  where  fuel  is  not  a  material  object ;  and 
that  a  hot-house,  of  a  given  dimension,  will  contain  many  more  plants  than 
when  confined  to  a  pit  in  the  usual  method. 

What  I  here  remark  is  my  candid  opinion,  nor  do  I  dissemble  in  any  one 
expression  with  a  view  of  favour,  or  lest  I  should  hurt  his  feelings.  If  I 
did  not  think  that  he  merited  our  warmest  esteem  and  applause,  I  should 
not  give  it  to  him  ;  and  I  trust,  ere  long,  to  be  gratified  by  reading  of  him 
in  your  p^es  as  he  justly  merits. 

Mr.  Knight's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Stackhouse  of  Acton  Scott,  near  Church 
Stratton,  Salop,  has  built  a  larger  curvilinear  pine-house  than  his,  and  they 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  two  very  steady  and  persevering  young 
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men,  who  were  both  pupils  of  mine.  They  only  commenced  thk  last  spring, 
after  I  sent  the  last  young  man  as  foreman  to  the  other,  who  is  the  acting 
steward,  and  cannot  pay  such  close  attention  himself  as  pines  require,  bv 
whatever  method  they  are  cultivated.  I  went  over  to  see  them  about  Micl- 
summer,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  wonderful  progress  and  sturdiness  of 
the  plants.  They  keep  the  house  at  an  extraordinary  high  temperature 
through  the  day,  and  the  plants  comparatively  dry,  but  the  air  in  the  house 
is  kept  like  a  vapour  bath. 

I  shall  feel  happy  in  sending  you  the  state  of  the  plants  both  at  Downton 
Castle  and  at  Acton  Scott,  as  soon  as  I  can  make  it  convenient  to  pay  a 
visit  to  these  places. 

I  am  surprised  to  find,  by  the  last  Number,  of  your  Masazine  (p.  465.), 
that  you  had  never  heard  that  Mr.  Knight's  pine  plants  looked  welt.    I  am 
persuaded  that  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  his  plants  could  say  any  thing 
against  the  appearance  of  them,  unless  prejudice  blinded  his  eyes.    I  am, ' 
Sir,  &c.  —  John  Meamt,  Shobden  Courts  near  Leomhuter,  September,  1829. 

Mr.  Knighifs  Pines.  —  As  I  promised  to  acquaint  you  of  the  present 
state  of  Mr.  Knight's  pines  as  soon  as  I  could  ride  over  to  Downton  Castle; 
I  now  inform  you  tnat  I  have  been  there.  I  went  over  a  few  days  ago 
and  took  a  friend,  a  practical  gardener  and  excellent  pine-grower,  formerly 
a  pupil  of  my  friend  Mr.  M'Murtrie's,  at  Shugborough,  along  with  me. 
We  nad  a  ^ood  deal  of  argument  upon  the  subject  of  pine-crowine,  upon 
our  way  thither;  and  as  we  had  both  but  recently  visited  Air.  M*Murtrie, 
and  seen  his  pines  and  those  of  the  Marquess  of  Stafibrd,  Lord  Bagot, 
&c.,  and  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Knight's,  although  but  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  him,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  you  may  suppose  that  he  would 
not  think  much  of  the  method  tilt  he  had  seen  it :  however  he  was  much 
pleased,  and  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  saw  the  plants,  and  also  the 
trait,  and  I  have  to  say  from  him,  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  is 
become  as  much  a  convert  to  the  system  as  any  of  us :  and  I  am  likewise 
permitted  to  say  that  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Knight's  acting  steward,  who  was 
previously  gardener,  and  an  excellent  pine-grower,  has  long  been  as  great 
a  convert  as  myself,  and  intends  to  make  an  attempt  at  it  ere  lone,  near 
some  of  our  great  coal-works.  My  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Begbie,  had  cnanged 
his  tone  before  he  left  Downton  Castle,  and  was  anticipating  all  the  way 
home  the  great  prospect  of  success  that  was  likely  to  accrue  from  Mr. 
Knight's  method  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  place  as  Musselborough, 
where  coals,  ^lass,  bricks,  and  timber  could  be  had  at  hand  and  cheap ;  and 
at  so  convement  a  distance  from  Edinburgh.  Yours,  8cc.  —  John  Meams. 
Shobden  Court,  near  Leondntter,  Oct,  lO.  1829. 

Mr,  KnightU  Pines.  ^-  Sir,  I  observe  in  one  of  your  previous  Numbers  of 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  that  you  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  that  visited  Downton  Castle,  if  they  would  send  you  some  account 
of  what  they  saw  there.  But  you  appear  to  show  as  a  cause  why  they  do 
not,  ^  that  gardeners  having  so  great  a  personal  respect  for  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  from  his  obvious  goodness,  and  that  peculiar  sort  of  winning  simplicity 
and  ingenuousness  which  pervades  his  character,  they  will  not  incur  the 
risk  of  hurting  his  feelinas ; "  which  I  consider  to  be  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
his  pines  are  so  very  bad  that  they  dare  not  report  them,  lest  they  should 
get  Mr.  Knight's  displeasure.  However,  I  dare  run  the  risk  of  informing 
you  and  vour  readers,  that  I  visited  Downton  Castle  on  the  26th  of  August 
last,  and  that  I  was  very  much  deceived  in  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.'s  pines ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  think  I  shall  become  a  zealous  convert.  I  expected  to 
find  them  poor,  stunted,  and  bad-looking ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found 
them  stout,  healthy,  and  the  finest-looking  plants  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life,  of  the  kinds  which  he  grows.  Fruil  from  3  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  weight,  of  the 
Montserrat  kind.  Therefore,  let  his  mode  of  growing  the  pine  be  what  it 
will,  I  think  that  he  might  (at  the  present  time)  challenge  any  pine-grower 
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in  the  kingdom  with  the  black  kinds.     Str^&c. — John  Pearson.   KmUt 
Gardens^  near  BewdUy,  Sept.  88. 1889. 

Mr.  Knight  on  the  Culture  of  the  Potato,  4rc.  —  Sir,  In  the  last  Number 
of  your  Gardener's  Magazine  (p.  894.),  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ground  which  ray  crops  of  potatoes  occupied; 
upon  which  I  calculated,  in  the  account  sent  by  me  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Liondon,  the  produce  per  acre :  and  as  I  consider  the  subject  to 
be  one  of  very  great  national  importance,  I  send  you  the  following  state- 
ment. The  public  will,  however,  I  believe,  give  me  credit  for  knowing 
how  to  make  such  an  experiment  correctly,  and  for  integrity  in  stating 
truly  the  result  of  it :  but  1  have  the  evidence  of  two  competent  judges, 
who  saw  the  potatoes  taken  up  and  weighed,  and  the  ground  minutely  mea- 
sured; and  wno  are  ready  to  attest  on  oath  their  conviction  that  the  crops, 
extraordinanr  as  they  are  stated  to  have  been,  exceeded  the  published  ac- 
count consicferably.  The  account  published  by  you  must  have  appeared,  as 
you  very  obviously  wished  it  to  appear,  incredible  to  your  readers;  for  you 
have  suppressed  every  fact  and  inference  which  led  me  to  send  the  account 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  which  I  accounted 
for  the  immensitv  of  the  produce ;  and  you  have  represented  that  com- 
munication, which  I  consider  much  the  most  useful  that  I  ever  addressed 
to  that  Society,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  ever  published  by  it,  to  be 
perfectly  nugatory,  and  discreditable  to  me  as  the  writer,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  Society  as  the  oublishers  of  it.  I  received  the  first  intelli- 
gence that  you  had  done  so,  from  a  gentleman  residing  some  hundred  miles 
distant  from  me;  and  whom  I  had  never  seen.  If  this  charge  is  unfounded 
(I  do  not  accuse  you  of  intentional  misrepresentation),  you  can  refute  it 
by  publishing  my  paper:  and  it  is  a  very  short  one;  and  this  I  call  upon 
you  to  do. 

The  large,  or  Lankman's,  potato  grew  in  a  plantation  which  was  about 
seventy  yards  long,  and  about  twenty  yards  wide.  I  fixed  upon  the  central 
row,  because  it  was  the  central  row  only;  and  without  any  previous 
examination  of  it,  and  having  caused  twenty  yards  at  one  end  to  be 
measured  off,  and  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  that  distance, 
I  took  the  produce  of  the  next  succeeding  twenty  yards,  and  allowed 
something  more  than  the  full  extent  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  se- 
lected portion  of  the  crop.  Not  less  than  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  appeared 
to  have  been  drawn  out  and  injured,  as  I  have  stated,  within  the  twenty 
yards  above  mentioned ;  and  as  that  quantity  was  more  than  equivalent  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  I  thought  it  proper,  as  I  wished  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  occasions,  to  convey  minutely  correct  information  to  the  public,  to 
mention  the  circumstance. 

The  rows  of  the  small  ash-leaved  kidney  potato  were  about  18  ft.  long; 
and  those  grew  in  good  soil,  but  without  manure.  One  of  these  rows,  the 
central  one,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  what  appeared  to  me  not  to  be 
a  favourable  one,  was  selected.  The  terminal  plants,  having  had  more 
than  their  due  share  of  light,  were  taken  away,  and  the  remaining  produce, 
upon  a  perfectly  fair  calculation  and  correct  admeasurement  of  the  ground, 
indicated,  as  I  have  stated,  a  produce  per  acre  of  665  bushels  of  88  lbs. 
each.  My  gardener  requested  to  have  the  produce  of  another,  and  appa- 
rently a  more  favourable,  row  ascertained;  and  that  indicated  a  produce 
per  acre  of  695  bushels  and  3  pecks. 

As  you  have  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  my  mode  of  manage- 
ment, except  that  of  collecting  a  shallow  soil  mto  high  ndges,  I  beg  to  ask 
you,  whether  any  person  except  myself  ever  pointed  out  the  great  advan- 
tages of  planting  potatoes,  of  every  variety,  large  enough  and  near  enough 
to  each  other  to  cause  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  covered, 
under  the  conflicting  influence  of  gravitation  and  of  light,  without  the 
plants  in  any  one  row  being  overhung  or  shaded  by  those  of  contiguous 
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rows ;  and  whether  any  gardener  of  any  country  is  prepareil  to  prove,  that 
he  ever  saw  as  large,  or  even  half  as  large,  a  produce  afibraed  b^  the 
dwarfish  ash-leaved  kidney  potato,  as  that  above  stated ;  or  who  will  en- 
gage to  cause  as  large  a  produce  to  be  affi>rded  by  any  other  mode  of  culture 
than  that  pointed  out  by  me.  I  could  put  many  more  questions  to  you, 
which,  I  think,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer :  but,  as  I  conclude 
you  will  lay  my  paper  before  the  public  (as  [  have  called  upon  you  to  do\ 
I  think  the  foregoing  sufficient.  You  may  perhaps  say,  as  you  did  respect- 
ing my  pine«apple  plants,  that  you  have  seen  a  gardener  and  a  nurseryman 
who  had  seen  my  crops  of  potatoes,  and  insinuate  that  they  could  contra- 
dict my  statement,  only  that  they  do  not  choose'  to  give  their  names :  but 
such  evidence  is  not  calculated  to  convince  any  person,  nor  to  injure  any 
character  (I  believe  I  could  here  use  a  past  tense)  except  your  own.  I 
remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  8ervant,^-T.  A,  Knight,  J}oumton,  Sept,  10. 1829. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  our  answer  to  the  above  communication :  — 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  Baytwater,  Sept,  15.  1829. 

Sir,  I  have  receiveci  your  communication  of  September  10.  which  I  am 
sorry  is  too  late  for  the  October  Number  of  the  Uardener's  Magazine,  but 
it  will  appear  in  the  December  Number,  together  with  the  whole  of  your  ^ 
paper  on  the  potato,  as  you  recjuired. 

As  I  put  the  question,  to  which  your  communication  is  an  answer,  myself, 
I  think  it  would  render  your  answer  more  clear,  if  you  would  state  what 
breadth  you  allowed  to  your  row  of  20  yards.  You  say,  that  you  "  al- 
lowed-something  more  than  the  full  extent  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
selected  portion  of  the  crop;"  but  if  you  would  state  in  figures  what  that 
"  extent  of  ground  "  was,  it  would  perhaps  prevent  me  from  failing  into 
any  mistake  in  replying  to  your  commumcation.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  — «/.  C.  Loudon, 

The  following  reply  to  this  letter  was  received,  marked  private;  but 
having  written  to  Mr,  Knight  and  obtained  his  permission  to  publish  it,  we 
now  do  so :  — 

J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.  Downton,  October  16.  1829. 

Sir,  I  should  have  answered  your  question  sooner,  but  that  I  waited 
with  the  hope  of  being  first  enabled  to  see,  and  to  state,  the  produce  of  a 
small  plantation  of  potatoes,  which  still  remain  unfit  to  be  got  up,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  wetness  and  coldness  of  the  season. 

The  crop  of  potatoes,  which  I  stated  to  have  been  proportionate  to 
five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  bushels  per  acre,  was'  planted  with  a  plough. 
My  orders  were  for  the  rows  to  be  placed  accurately  at  four  feet  distance 
from  each  other,  conceiving  that  to  be  a  proper  distance  for  that  variety  of 
potato.  I  measured  accurately,  when  the  potatoes  were  taken  up,  the 
width  of  the  intervals  upon  each  side  of  the  selected  row,  and  having  taken 
half  the  width  of  those  unitec^  1  am  quite  certain  that  my  calculation  was 
correct.  But  if  I  obtained,  as  I  did,  and  as  I  can  obtain  next  season,  a 
produce  proportioiwte  to  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre,  from 
a  small  and  generally  supposed  unproductive  small  variety  of  potaft>,  it 
is  not,  surely,  very  important  that  I  should  prove  that  I  obtained  a  much 
smaller  produce  from  a  large  and  very  productive  variety.  1  did  not  sug- 
gest any  possible  cause  wny  the  produce  of  the  smaller  variety  was  not 
greater  than  I  stated  it  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  (and  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  others  think)  that  your  sneers  and  personality  might 
have  been  spared,  as  I  certainly  have  never  done  any  thing  to  call  forth 
either. 

The  public  are  not  (and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  no  reason  to  be)  in- 
clined to  believe  that  I  am  actuated  by  any  interested  or  impure  motives ; 
and  whether  your  character,  or  rather  that  of  the  work  of  which  you  call 
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yourself  Conductor,  or  my  character,  will  suffer,  U  a  question  detoryita^ 
your  most  serious  consideration.  The  supposed  motives  of  some  persons, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  your  publication,  are  suspected, 
by  some  persons,  not  to  be  the  purest  possible.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
address  myself  again  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  upon  the  subject  both  of 
potatoes  and  pine-apples ;  and  if  you  choose  to  persist  in  your  present 
course,  I  shall  show  you  that  I  have  the  power  to  bear  you  down  by  un- 
answerable facts. 

You  have  called  upon  me  to  name  some  of  the  ^rdeners  who  have  be* 
come  convents  to  my  opinions  and  practice  respecting  the  culture  of  pine- 
apples ;  and  therefore,  though  I  would  not,  as  I  conclude  you  well  knew, 
descend  to  name  them  in  your  Magazine,  1  now  do  so  in  a  private  letter, 
confining  myself  wholly  to  strangers,  whom  I  had  never  be/ore  seen,  and 
over  whom  I  camiot  have  any  influence,  and  I  give  the  names  .of  aU  sucb 
persons  who  have  visited  my  garden,  during  the  last  summer  and  autumn. 
Mr.  Boughton,  an  eminent  nurseryman  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Stroud,  who 
has  lone  been  in  the  service,  and  now  travels  for,  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol. 
Both  Mr.  Boughton  and  Mr.  Miller  cultivate  pine-apples  for  sale.  The 
gardeners  of  —  Childe,  Esq.,  of  Kinlett,  Salop,  and  of —  Hopton,E6q.,  of 
Cannonfrome,  Herefordshire ;  both  these  gentlemen  are  endre  strangers  to- 
me. —  Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to  Sir  Harford  Jones  Bridges  of  Boltibrook,. 
near  Prestei^e,  Radnorshire ;  and  as  ^ou  have  called  upon  Mr.  Meams,  I 
would  mention  him :  but  I  have  been  informed  that  he  has  written  to  you, 
certainlv  not  owine  to  any  desire  or  instigation  upon  my  part.  Any  one  or 
all  of  these  would,  I  believe,  say,  if  required  to  speuc,  that  they  never 
saw  pine-apple  plants  finer,  or  so  fine,  of  the  same  age,  and  connned  to 
the  same  narrow  limits ;  nor  fruit,  under  the  above-mentioned  circuin^' 
stances,  more  perfect.  I- have  already  told  you  that  Mr.  Knight  of  tbe* 
Botanic  Gburden,  King's  Road,  had  seen  my  houses.  I  remain.  Sir,  your' 
obedient  servant,  —  T.  A,  Knights 

With  respect  to  the  pine^apple  we  are  now,  what  we  never  were  before, 
perfectly  convinced  that  Mr.  Knight's  pine-apples  look  exceedtn^y  well;, 
we  have  no  donbt  in  our  own  minds,  from  tne  various  evidence  contained 
in  our  pi^csent  Number,  that  they  look  as  well  as  those  grown  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  modes.  We  do  not  conceive  that  wc  owe  any  apology  to  Mr* 
Knight,  or  to  our  readers,  for  not  having  been  convinced  sooner ;  no  man  is  to. 
be  convinced  without  evidence ;  the  truth  is,  we  never  before  met  with  a 
single  individual  who  had  seen  them,  who  did  not  report  very  difierently.' 
The  nurser}'men  we  alluded  to  are  perfectly  well  known:  if,  from  tha 
insinuation  of  Mr.  Knight  (p.  719.),  any  reader  should  doubt  our  word  in 
this  matter,  on  proper  application  we  shall  sive  him  the  names  of  the  indi« 
viduals.  We  repeat  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr.  Knight's 
pines  look  as  well  as  can  possibly  be  desired,  which  is  one  point  ^ned  ; 
the  next  will  be  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  his  mode  of  culture,  which 
we  shall  leave  to  be  done  entirely  by  others,  only  taking  care  to  mark  the 
results,  and  lay  them  before  our  readers  as  they  occur. 

In-  regard  to  the  potato  experiment,  we  refer  to  our  correspondent,  an 
East  Lothian  Farmer,  one  of  tne  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  in  Scot- 
land (p.  608.),  and  merely  state  that  we  thmk  Mr.  Knight  ought  to  have 
stated,  in  his  communication  to  the  Society,  what  he  has  now  stated,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  ground  estimated  from.  Unless  this  be  done,  we  appeal  to 
every  practical  man  whether  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  experiment.  But,  as  unfortunately  an  appearance  of  bad  feeling  has 
some  way  or  other  got  into  this  correspondence,  though  we  can  say  with 
truth  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  our  heart,  we  now  put  a  stop  to 
this  appearance  by  printing  Mr.  Knight's  communication  at  length,  in 
parallel  columns,  with  our  own  abridgement  of  it.  —  Cond. 
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On,  the  CWtoTV  ctfthe  Potato.  By  T.  A.  Knight.  Ebq. 
&C. ;  as  given  In  the  HortktUturtU  ThuuacUont, 
ToL  viL  11.405. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  the  ad. 
>aiitagefy  or  injury,  which  the  Britiah  enpiri  ha« 
•iwtaiaed  br  the  very  widely  extended  vulture  of  the 
potato,  it  ts  obvioui  that,  under  present  existing 
circumstances,  it  must  continue  to  be  Tery  exten. 
aively  cultivated ;  for  though  it  is  a  calamity  to  have 
a  numerous  population  who  are  compelled  by  poverty 
to  live  chiefly  upon  potatoes,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
much  greater  calamity  to  have  the  same  population 
without  their  having  potatoes  to  eat 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  been  led  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  by  a  course  of  experiments, 
the  mode  of  culture  by  which  the  largest  and  most 
TCgular  produce  of  potatoes,  and  of  the  best  quality, 
may  be  obuined  f^om  the  least  extent  and  value  of 
ground;  and  having  succeeded  best  bv  deviatins 
rather  widely  (torn  the  ordinary  rules  of  culture,  I 
•end  the  following  account  of  the  results  of  my  expe- 
riments. These  were  made  upon  difibrent  varieties 
of  potatoes;  but  as  the  results  were  in  all  cases  nearly 
the  same,  I  think  that  I  shall  most  readilv  cause  the 
practice  I  recommend  to  t>e  understood  hf  descrlb- 
ing  minutely  the  treatment  of  a  single  variety  only, 
which  I  received  flnom  the  Horticultural  Society, 
under  the  name  of  Lankman*s  potata 

T  proposed  to  plant  being  rery 


The  soil  in  which  1 1 


ahaUow,  and  Iving  upon  a  rock,  I  collected  it  with  a 
plough  into  high  ridges  of  4  ft  wide,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  depth.  A  deep  furrow  was  then  made 
along  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  each  ridge : 
and  m  the  bottom  of  this,  whole  potatoes,  the  lightest 
of  which  did  not  weigh  less  than  4  ox.,  were  depo. 
aited,  at  only  6  in.  distance  from  the  centre  of  one 
to  the  centre  of  another.  Manure,  In  the  ordinarv 
quantity,  was  then  Introduced,  and  mould  was  added. 
Miflielent  to  cover  the  potatoes  rather  man  deeply 
than  is  generally  done. 

The  stems  of  potatoes,  as  of  other  plants,  rise  ]>er. 
pendlcularlv  under  the  taifluence  of  their  oneRtag 
guide,  gravitation,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be 
oonoeafed  beneath  the  soil ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rise 
above  it,  they  are,  to  a  considcrid>le  extent,  under 
the  control  of  another  agent,  light  Each  Inclines 
in  whatever  direction  it  receives  the  greatest  quan. 
tity  of  that  fluid,  and  consequently  each  avoids,  and 
appears  to  shun,  the  shade  of  every  contiguous  plant 
The  old  tubers  octeg  large,  and  under  die  mode  of 
culture  recommended  rather  deeply  buried  in  the 
ground,  the  young  plaau  In  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  never  sufifer  ttota  wnnt  of  moMuro :  and 
being  abundantly  nourished,  they  soon  extend  them, 
aelves  in  every  direction  till  they  meet  tliose  of  the 
contiguous  rows,  which  they  do  not  overshadow  on 
account  of  the  width  of  the  interrak. 

The  stems  being  abundantly  fWL  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  old  tuners,  rise  flrom  the  ground  with 

Siat  strength  and  luxuriance,  support  well  their 
iage.  and  a  larger  breadth  of  this  is  thus,  I  think, 
exposed  to  the  light  durinc  the  whole  season,  than 
under  any  other  mode  of  culture  which  I  have  seen  ; 
and  as  toe  planta  acquire  a  very  large  siae  early  in 
the  summer,  the  tubers,of  even  very  late  varieties, 
arrive  at  a  state  of  perfect  maturity  early  in  the 


Having  found  my  crops  of  potatoes  to  be  in  the 
last  three  yeara.  during  wbien  alone  I  have  accn- 
rately  adopted  the  mode  of  culture  above  described, 
much  greater  than  they  had  ever  previously  been,  as 
weH  as  of  excellent  qualitv,  1  was  led  to  ascerUin 
the  amount  in  weight  which  an  acre  of  ground,  such 
as  I  have  described,  the  soil  of  which  was  naturally 
poor  and  shallow,  would  produee.  A  colony  of  rab- 
biU  had,  however,  in  the  last  year,  done  a  good  deal 
of  damage,  and  pheasanU  had  eaten  many  of  the 
tubers  which  the  rabbits  had  exposed  to  view ;  but 
the  remainina  produce  per  acre  exceeded  S3u  bushels 
of  88  lbs.  each,  S  lbs.  being  allowed  in  every  bushel 
oa  account  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  earth  which 
adhered  to  them. 
The  preceding  experiments  were  made  with  a 
irte  and  productive  variety  of  poUto  onlv ;  but  I 
n  much  inclined  to  think  that  I  have  raised,  and 

Vol.  V.  —  No.  23.  3  a 
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On  the  Cultwe  qT  tht  Potato.    By  T.  A. 

Knight,    Esq.  ft(x  ;  as  given  In   the 

Oardmer*t  MBgaxine,  vol.  ▼.  p.  294. 

*'  I  have  been  led  to  endeavour  to  ascer. 
tain,  by  a  course  of  experiments,  the 
mode  of  culture  by  which  the  largest  and 
most  regular  produce  of  potatoes,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  least  extent  and  value  of  ground ;  and 
having  succeeded  best  by  deviating  rather 
widely  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  cultunu 
I  send  the  following  account  of  the  results 
of  my  experiments.'* 

The  sod  was  shallow  on  a  rock.  It  was 
collected  with  a  plough  Into  high  ridges 
4  ft  wide,  and  whole  potatoes  were  then 
planted  6  in.  a^uU  in  a  deep  fbnrow 
made  along  the  centre  and  highest  pact 
of  each  ridge :  manure  was  liitraduced 
over  the  potatoes,  and  mould  was  added 
so  as  to  cover  rather  deeply.  As  usual 
with  Mr.  Knighrs  experiments,  at  least 
as  related  in  these  Transaetioiu^  some- 
thing occurred  to  render  the  result  less 
complete  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
be«n.  *'  A  colony  of  rabbits  *'  did  a  good 
deal  of  damage^  and  **  pheasants*'  had 
eaten  many  of  the  tubers  which  the  rab. 
bits  had  exposed  to  view ;  but  the  re- 
maining produce  per  acre  exceeded  539 
busheU  of  82  lbs.  each,  2  lbs.  being  allowed 
in  every  bushel  on  account  of  a  very  smaA 
quantity  of  earth  which  adhered  to  them. 
>  The  mode  of  culture  1*  nearly  that 
which  Is  practised  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
fkrmers  la  Scotland,  only  they  do  not 
generally  require  to  raise  the  soil  on 
account  of  its  poverty  or  shallowness,  but 
sometimes  they  do  on  account  of  a  wet 
bottom.  When  sets  arc  put  in  every 
third  furrow,  the  dung  is  frequently  put 
over  them ;  when  in  the  fbrrows  of  riaige» 
lets,  moa  f)requently  under  them,  but 
sometimes  also  over  them.  Mr.  Knight*i 
experiment,  therefore,  has  no  claim  to 
novelty ;  the  produce,  however,  certainly 
appears  extraordinary,  but  to  us,  at  least, 
not  so,  when  we  remark  the  way  in  which 
it  was  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear 
that  an  acre  of  ground  was  planted,  and 
the  poduce  measured,  but  *'  having 
found  my  crops  of  potatoes  to  be  in  the 
last  three  years,  during  which  I  alone 
have  aceuntely  adopted  the  mode  of  cuU 
ture  above  described,  much  greater  than 
they  had  ever  previously  been,  as  well  aa 
of  excellent  quality,  /  was  led  to  a$oer- 
tain  the  amount  In  weight  which  an  acre 
o/KTOund^  »uch  a»  I  have  described^  the 
toil  of  which  woM  naturally  poor  and  thai" 
low,  would  produee.  '* 

Every  farmer  knows  that  nothing  can 
be  more  falbcious  than  to  draw  Qondu- 
aions,  with  reference  to  acres,  from  re- 
sults that  have  taken  place  on,  perhaps, 
a  few  square  vards.  A  good  crop  of  the 
yam  in  East  Lothian  seldom  exceeds  4  0  . 
bushels  per  English  acre.  Mr.  Knight  is 
**  much  inclined  to  think  that  he  haa 
raised,  and  shall  raise  in  the  present  year, 
1898,  nearly  as  large  a  produce  per  acre 
of  the  small  early  ash-leaved  kidney.** 
In  a  paMacript.  dated  March,  1829,  he 
states  "  somewhat  contrary  to  my  ex. 
pectations,  the  produce  of  the  small  eariy 
potato  exceeded  very  considerably  that 
of  the  large  one  above  mentioned ;  being 
per  acre  665  bushels  of  £S  pounds.**  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol  Iv.  pi  147.) 

We  shall  be  particularly  obliged  to 
Mr.  Knight,  If  he  will  state,  not  merely 
the  contents  of  the  surface,  but  the  length 
and  breadth  from  which  the  above  oU. 
culatlon,  and  that  relating  to  the  crop  of 
599  bushels,  were  made ;  also,  to  a  eum 
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■hall  tuMO  in  Che  prMent  yetr,  iaS8,  nearly  m  hurgea  Uln  mend  near  Haddington,  Co  kft  a» 
produce  per  acre  of  a  very  well  known  small  early  know  the  heavieat  crop  of  potatoes  be 
variety,  the  Ashlcaved  Kidney  PoUta  Of  this  has  ever  heard Ibf  having  been  grown  In 
variety  I  selected  in  the  present  spring  the  largest  Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  would  much 
tubers  which  I  could  cause  to  be  producetl  in  the  last  oblige  us  by  similar  information  with 
year ;  and  I  have  planted  them  neariv  in  conUct  rcgud  to  Ireland, 
with  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  with  intervals,  on 

account  of  the  shortness  of  their  stems,  of  onlv  2  ft.  — — 

between  the  rows.    The  plants  at  present  display  an 

unusual  degree  of  strength  and  vigour  of  growth,  arising  from  the  very  laise  siae  (for  that  variety) 
of  the  planted  tubers ;  and  as  large  a  breadth  of  foliage  is  exposed  to  the  light  by  the  small,  a» 
eeuld  be  exposed  by  a  large,  variety ;  and  as  I  have  alwavs  found  the  amount  of  the  produce, 
under  any  given  extenuil  dmimstancei,  to  be  tegoiated  by  the  mCenC  of  foliage  which  was  exposed 
Co  lif  ht ;  itbink  it  probable  that  I  shall  obUin  as  large,  or  very  nearly  as  large,  a  crop  from  the 
email  variety  In  the  inesent  year  as  I  obtained  from  the  large  variety  in  the  but  I  have  oni- 
formly  found,  that  to  obtain  crops  of  potatoM  of  great  weight  and  excetlenee,  the  period  of  planting 
fbould  never  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  March. 


P.  a  — .  March  23.  I8S9.    Somewhat coutrary  to  my  expectations,  the  produce  of  the  small  eariy 
siderablv  that  of  the  large  one  above  mentioned ;  being  per  acre  6e& 

b^  formers  that  eighty  pounds  of  potatoes,  though 

will  affbrd  two  pounds  or  pork  ;  and  I  doubt  mncb 


potato  exceeded  very  considerablv  _  .         _  . 

bushels  of  88  pounds.    It  is  usually  calculated  b^  formers  that  eighty  pounds  of  potatoes,  though 


».,  were  restored  to  the  ground,  whether 

.      ^  fled  that  it  would  not  be  enriched,— an 

important  sutriect  for  consideration  in  a  country  of  which  the  produce  is  at  present  unequal  to  sup* 
port  its  inhabitants,  and  which  produce  is,  1  confidently  believe  and  fear,  growing  gradually  leai, 
whilst  the  number  of  ita  inhabitants  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Whitmore  Lodge, -^lii  speaking  ^p.  564.)  of  the  high  order  in  which  we 
found  this  place,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to  do  justice  to  the  gardener, 
Mr.  William  Dalby,  who  is  not  only  skilful  and  diligent  in  his  profession, 
but,  as  his  master  writes,  conducts  himself  '*  entirely  to  my  satisfaction^ 
and  a  more  diligent,  industrious,  young  man  has  never  been  in  my  ser- 
vice.'^ We  have  sent  him  Vol.  I.  Mas.  Nat,  Hut.,  as  at  once  a  mark  of 
our  approbation,  and  an  expression  of  our  regret  at  having  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  foi^get  him.  —  Cond, 

Athiead  Park.  — There  are  a  few  things  in  your  notice  of  this  place  a 
little  calculated  to  lead  to  misapprehension :  —  1.  the  grass-rake  is  not  my 
tfctvn/tofi ;  9.  the  sketch  from  tne  flower-garden  is  the  centre  piece  onfy, 
not  the  whole ;  3.  the  garden  ground  here  is  not  good  but  bad  for  grow- 
ing carrots^  although  it  grows  them  tolerably  well  for  summer  use;  4.  Ida 
not  so  much  disapprove  of  crojyfnns  fruit-tree  borders,  as  of  dicing  them, 
which  is  in  some  measure  impliea  in  the  word  cropping ;  but  it  is  the 
di^ng  which  is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  tne  mischief. — Jokn 
Hislop.     Ashtead  Park,  Oct,  \3.  1829. 

Such  mistakes  are  unavoidable  in  the  hurried  glances  which  we  are  often 
obliged  to  take ;  we  were  not  much  above  a  quarter  of  an  hoiur  at  Ashtead, 
and  during  the  whole  time  it  rained.  The  great  thing  is  to  correct  these 
mistakes  as  soon  as  we  are  informed  of  them,  which  we  always  have  done, 
without  a  single  exception,  and  always  shall  do.  No  one  that  is  eaeer  ta 
jnake  advances  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  way,  can  expect  to  do  so  without 
committing  errors:  but  the  i|dvance  being  made  remains  a  permanent 
good^  while  the  error  is  corrected  and  forgotten.  —  Con<f. 

Effect  of  Inoculation  on  the  Russian  Tranfparent  Crcdf.  —  In  p.  534.  yoa 
^ve  some  minutes  of  the  Caledoaian  Horticultural  Society :  among  these 
IS  a  communication  from  Captain  Smith,  of  Dysart,  describing  the  ^ect  of 
inoculating  the  Russian  transparent  crab  with  buds  of  the  Ganges  apple ;  by 
which  union  the  fruit  of  the  latter  assumes  the  transparent  property  of  the 
former.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for  ?  Has  any  similar  efiect  ever  beeo 
noticed  by  any  of  yotir  correspondents  ?  It  is  completely  in  the  teeth  of 
iall  our  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject.  —  J,M,   Chettea,  Augtut,  1829. 

Sweefs  H6rtm  Britdnnteut.  •^  Seeing  you  wish  to  make  your  Magazine 
tL  vehicle  of  public  utility  and  improvement^  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,, 
through  this  medium,  to  Mr.  Robert  Sweet,  that  it  would  be  a  most  impprt- 
ant  and  valuable  addition  to  his  H6rtu*  BritdnmcuM,  if,  in  the  next  edition, 
he  would  add  a  column  in  which  might  be  given,  after  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  each  plant,  a  reference  to  one  nurseryman  or  more  (or  amateur 
cultivators,  if  no  nurserymen  possess  the  species),  in  whose  collection  ii  b  to 
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be  found.  The  amateur  would  cheerfully  furnish  the  reference, ^<mr  lo  gloirei 
the  nurseryman,  it  may  be  expected,  would  add  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
Such  information  would,  I  conceive,  much  increase  the  value  of  the  work  to 
individuals  who  are  often  much  at  a  loss  to  know  where  they  can  buy  any 
plant  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  andwould  readily  pay  an  additional  price  for 
such  a  directory ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  nur- 
seryman thus  to  advertise  his  rarer  plants  at  the  cost  of  a  small  gratuity  to  Mr. 
Sweet  for  the  insertion.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  case  of  such  plants  as 
are  to  be  found  in  several  gardens,  the  information  might  be  condensed  by  . 
using  letters  or  Arabic  figures  of  reference,  several  of  which  would  be  com- 
prise within  the  space  of  one  line  of  the  column,  and  which  might  either 
refer  to  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  or  to  a  table  of  the  names  of  nur-> 
serymen  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  last  would  be  the  shortest 
and  cheapest  mode,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  same  letter  or  figure,  though  it 
fhottld  recur  five  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  the  work,  would  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  name,  not  requiring  the  name  to  be  printed  more  than 
once  in  the  whole  book  :  this  mode  of  reference  has  many  years  been  used 
with  much  accommodation  in  the  Annual  Law  List,  for  reference  from  the 
names  of  countiy  attome}'s  to  those  of  their  town  agents.  I  subjoin  an  ex- 
ample of  what  1  mean. 

Cl^matla.  Reference, 

L  erfeU  Dee.  \  Virgin's  Bower  |  Auttria  1 1597  |  f>.8 1  H.  %,  I  Jacq.  autt.  3.6. 991.  |  «  C  x  )  i 

(•  Lee,  C  LcNidtge*,  y  HUIer,  d  Young,  •  llilne  and  Ca) 

For  plants  which  are  become  fully  established,  and  to  be  met  with  in 
every  nursery,  it  would  suffice  to  sny  passim,  which  might  be  abbreviated  top. 

Whether  Mr.  Sweet  shall  adopt  tnis  suggestion  or  not,  I  sincerely  hope  he 
will  soon  publish  a  single  entire  Index  Generum  to  his  whole  Hortiis  Bri- 
fdnmcus.  He  owes  this  to  his  purchasers;  the  present  divided  index,  of 
which  the  part  that  refers  to  his  second  volume  comes  first,  and  the  part 
that  refers  to  his  first  volume  comes  after,  occasions  very  great  and  very 
unnecessary  trouble  to  his  purchasers,  and  is  a  blot  on  his  character  for 
diligence.  Had  I  discovered  this  defect  before  I  had  bought  the  work,  I 
would  never  have  purchased  it  till  an  improved  edition  should  appear;  and 
if  ever  he  shall  publish  another  edition,  with  a  consolidated  index,  he  owes 
it  to  the  purchasers  of  his  first  edition  to  give  them,  at  least,  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  his  improved  Index  Generum  separately,  and  to  print  an  extra 
number  of  copies  for  that  purpose. —  Causidictts,     Feb.  4.  182.0. 

Music  and  Dancing  among  the  Laborious  Classes.  —  Sir,  Until  very  lately 
Intellectual  darkness  nas  clouded  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  England.  I  am,  perhaps,  as  desirous  as  yourself  to  sec  this  moral  night 
vanish  before  the  bnght  star  of  improvement,  and  the  cold  mist  of  ignontnce 
yield  to  the  genial  rays  of  intellectual  refinement.  But,  I  think,  in  their 
ardent  endeavours  to  promote  this  march  of  intellect,  some  people  are 
running  into  an  opposite  extreme,  likely  to  counteract  the  main  object  of 
their  ctesires,  by  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  music  and  dancing  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society. 

These  light  amusements  have  an  evident  tendency  to  promote  levity  and 
diiiipation,  two  of  the  greatest  banes  to  mental  improvement.  They  pos- 
sess such  a  fascinating  influence  over  the  mind,  and  so  perfectly  do  they 
harmonise  with  the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  vouth,  that  it  can  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  if  a  young  man  pursue  them,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important  sub- 
jects, particularly  when  the  opportunity  of  attaining  a  knowleage  of  them 
IS  laid  within  his  grasp ;  and  that,  too,  stamnecL  with  the  recommendation 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look  for  sage  counsel  and  advice. 

The  0'eatest  care  is  requisite,  lest  we  aim  at  the  shadow,  ^vhiIe  the  sub- 
stance eludes  our  grasp. 

I  consider  the  solid  improvement  of  the  mind,  derived  from  attentive 
reading  and  study,  of  far  greater  importance  ahd  permanent  satisfaction, 
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tbttn  the  momentarygratificadons  of  the  senses  in  the  fnTolotts^aroiuementi 
above  alluded  to.  Tiiese  pursuits  must  needs  occupy  much  precious  time, 
and  where  can  the  labourer  find  leisure  sufficient  for  these  things?  He 
cannot  compass  cYery  thing.  The  more  useful  subjects,  then,  should  be 
selected,  ana  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  applied  to  them. 

As  the  amelioration  of  all  classes  of  the  community  seems  to  be  yoiu 
sincere  desire,  and  the  welfare  of  gardeners  the  grand  aim  of  ^our  truly 
valuable  Magazine,  permit  me  to  add  one  remark  more ;  that  rebeion  is  the 
only  rock  and  founoation  on  which  we  can  build  our  hopes  of  real  and  last^ 
ing  happiness.  The  temporal  pleasures  of  this  world  are  bat  sportive 
bubbles,  playing  in  the  sunoeam  of  prosperity,  but  doomed  to  be  extinct 
with  the  first  blast  of  adversity.  When  all  other  earthly  comforts  fail,  when 
a  man  is  ready  to  sink  under  the  oppressive  weight  of  his  afflictions,  eveo 
then  rdigion  can  support  him,  and  enable  him  to  rise  superior  to  all  the 
miseries  of  this  precarious  world.  **  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness^ 
and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace." 

"  True  Happiness  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb ; 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went. 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love." 

Yours,  truly, —  P.  R.    May  20. 

The  Reform  of  Horticultural  Societies.'^ I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
you  should  take  into  your  serious  consideration  the  reform  of  Horti- 
cultural Societies.  Let  the  competitors,  at  all  events,  be  classed,  who 
can  compete  with  nurserv  gardeners,  (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  288.  and  p.  221.?} 
How  can  the  gardener  ot  a  small  family  and  confined  premises  stand  any 
chance  against  the  great  curators  of  Horticultural  Peers?  And  pray  what 
public  good  is  actually  conferred  by  the  competition  as  now  arranged? 
Benefit  must  be  obtained  to  the  nation,  if  no  prize  were  given  except  to 
the  competitor  who  gave  with  the  article  exhibited  an  account  in  writing 
(correct  "  on  the  honour  of  a  sardener  *')  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  he 
has  used.  Let  all  excellent  things,  not  so  described,  be  placed  on  the 
honourable  list,  in  a  folio  register ,  as  they  deserve;  but  still  let  the  means 
possessed  by  such  individual  gardeners  be  taken  into  the  account  in  award- 
ing every  prize.  Seedlings  of  every  kind  deserve  encouragement,  and 
vegetables  and  fruit  brought  to  market.  If  you  understand  me  and  agree 
with  me,  pray  put  these  ideas  into  a  proper  form  for  a  future  Number; 
-  or  I  will  write  more  at  length  on  the  subject,  if  you  wish  it.  From  an 
original  subscriber.  —  W.  April  24.  1829.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
W.  on  the  above,  or  on  any  other  subject.  —  Cond. 

Humane  Mouse-Trap,  —  Sir,  I  have  observed,  in  your  valuable  Magazine 
(p.  109.),  an  article  bearing  the  name  of  a  humane  mouse-trap,  and  which  is 
certainly  far  more  so  than  the  one  so  described  in  Vol.  II.  p.  278.  (whidi 
I  should  have  taken  the  liberty  to  have  objected  to,  had  it  not  been  more 
ably  done  by  your  worthy  correspondent  Agrestis);  but  the  one  in 
question,  with  toe  most  submissive  respect  to  the  worthy  author  of  it,  I 
cannot  forbear  condemning  as  too  cruel  for  practice.  Your  worthy  cor- 
respondent. Sir,  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Mds  sylvaticus  of  Linnseus, 
or  garden  mouse,  can  swim  remarkably  well,  and  must  therefore,  in  the 
kind  of  trap  which  he  proposes,  suffer  a  most  lingering  and  painful  death  ; 
swimming  round  and  putting  its  little  paws  up  the  sides  of  the  jar  with  the 
hope  of  escaping,  and  the  despair  of  so  doin^  the  poor  little  animal  vrill 
continue  to  struggle,  tilF  overcome  with  fatigue,  it  must  at  last  resign 
hself  to  its  fate.  As  humanity  is  a  promihent  feature  in  the  mind  of  every 
truly  enlightened  man,  J  am  persuaded  that  gardeners  will  not  make  use  of 
either  on  that  account ;  for,  as  all  animals,  even  the  most  noxious,  as  we 
are  pleased  to  call  them,  acknowledge  one  universal  Parent,  they  have 
aU  a  ngbt,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  to  then:  being,  as  fiir  as  connsteiM^ 
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allows ;  end  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  it  for 
whatever  cause,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it  by  the  quickest  means,  and  that 
which  gives  the  least  possible  pain,  in  our  power.  The  sort  of  traps 
I  make  use  of,  I  consider  so  very  simple  and  well  known,  that  I  should 
never  have  ventured  to  have  intruded  a  description  of  them  on  your  notice 
had  not  the  above-mentioned  articles  appeared. 

I  take  the  heaviest  bricks  I  can  find,  and  place  one  flat,  and  sunk  a  little, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  each  side  of 
which  I  thrust  down  into  the  ground  a  small  stick  sharpened  at  the  lower 
end,  and  cut  flat  and  split  at  top.  I  then  take  a  large  pea  or  small  bean, 
and  make  a  hole  throush  it  with  a  small  brad  awl  or  garden  nail,  throuzh 
which  I  put  a  piece  of  brown  thread,  putting  one  end  of  it  through  the 
split  of  each  stick  and  twisting  it  round,  so  that  the  bait  is  suspended 
over  the  centre  of  the  bride ;  then  I  take  another  brick  and  place  it  on  the 
lower  one,  so  that  it  rests  supported  by  the  thread.  The  mouse  coming 
to  the  bait,  and  finding  it  fixed,  bites  the  thread  in  two  with  the  view  of 
taking  away  the  bait,  when  the  upper  brick  immediately  falls  on  its  head 
and  crushes  it  to  death  instantly.  It  is  beat  completely  flat,  and  feels  very 
little  or  no  pain.  The  process  is  so  very  simple  and  easy  that  a  child  may 
attend  to  the  traps  every  morning  afler  they  are  once  set,  and  the  trouble 
of  first  setting  them  is  comparatively  so  small  that  I  really  should  consider 
him  as  deserving  to  lose  his  crops  who  would  not  bestow  it.  I  am  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  —  I).  French,    Harlow,  Essex,  March  30.  i8S9. 

Jnm  Hoi-houses,  and  JVTo.  XX,  of  the  Gardener^s  Magaxine.  —  Dear  Sir, 
I  feel  truly  sorry  that  my  scribbling  should  give  offence  to  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents, and  particulariy  that  my  favourite*  iron-framed  nouses  should 
prove  so  hot  as  to  cause  blisters  on  the  very  thin  skin  of  a  favourite  of 
my  own.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  nerves  are  so  delicate  as  to  make  him  start 
at  what  he  calls  nothing  but  the  shadoto  of  a  man,  I  cannot  with  propriety 
^  doff" my  habit"  at  present,  though  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  my  name,  but  am  afraid  that  my  name  may  sometime  or  other 
be  ashamed  of  my  scribbling.  You  perceive  I  am  only  just  trying  ray  hand 
at  authorship,  and,  though  it  be  rather  in  a  clandestine  way,  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  criminal  in  it,  more  than  in  the  manner  in  which  I  learned  many 
other  things ;  budding  and  grafting,  for  instance.  I  used  to  steal  out  at 
over  hours,  under  hedges,  into  the  woods  and  shrubberies,  and  put  all  kinds 
of  grafts  and  buds  into  all  kinds  of  stocks,  some  kinds  ridiculous  enough  to 
be  sure.  Such  as  took,  1  exuldngly  showed  to  my  companions ;  and  such 
as  missed,  I  said  nothing  at  all  about.  So  with  my  writings :  if  they  take 
with  the  public,  I  can  claim  them  if  I  choose ;  if  not,  you  must  stand  father 
to  them  yourself. 

Agronome  feds  very  proud  o(  being  the  favourite  of  Seventeen  (see  the 
cover  of  No.  XII.) :  he  presumes  that  the  writer  is  some  beautiful  lady  of 
that  age,  who  has  fallen  m  love  with  his  old,  withered,  and  weather-beaten 
physiog,  and  that  her  papa  very  prudently  disapproves  of  the  connection. 
There  needs  be  no  alarm  on  that  score,  as  Agronome  is^engaged;  and  the 
only  consolation  he  can  give  to  his  fair  favourite  is,  that  if  he  should  happen 
to  live  another  seventeen  years  longer,  he  encages  to  treat  of  at  least  seven- 
teen dozen  of  subjects,  some  of  voiich  he  hopes  will  be  **  exactly  to  her 
taste." 

But  the  chief  reason  for  my  intruding  upon  the  public  is,  that  I  begin  to 
get  rather  old,  and  having  had  rather  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  ex- 
perience in  gardening,  &c.,  I  think  it  rather  a  pity  that  I  should  die  and 
nobody  be  the  wiser.  I  shall,  therefore,  commence  criticising  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Gardener's  Magazine ;  and,  oh  Sir,  I  am  highly  delighted  with 
your  tour  to  and  through  the  Continent.  I  wish  I  could  give  as  good  an 
account  of  mv  tour  through  the  north  country',  but  it  is  out  of  my  line. 
I,  however,  do  not  approve -of  your  ornamented  mile-stones;  I  think  a 
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Ittbourer'ft  cottage  would  be  much  preferable,  with  a  fign  oyef  the  4oor  of 
**  small  beer  at  a  penny  per  pint  tfolcl  here :"  next  mile,  good  porter  9t  SdL 
per  pint ;  and  a  tnird,  British  wine  at  4(L  per  pint,  &c.  Further  on  there 
might  be  fruit  and  other  eatables  sold.  Each  house  ni^t  also  haTe  the 
picture  of  some  famous  wine-bibber,  gluttonous  man,  or  friend  of  publicans, 
porter  sw iller,  or  small  beer  drinker,  over  the  door.  And,  dear  Sir,  1  should 
have  liked  much  to  have  been  with  you  at  Totes ;  but  how  could  you  be 
so  wicked  as  to  encourage  the  monkey  to  break  the  Sabbath  day  ?  I  almost 
think  I  sec  the  hearty  old  dame  in  the  midst  of  her  half-year's  wash.  If 
such  were  the  custom  in  England,  we  could  submit  to  the  miseries  of  the 
washing  day  better  than  we  do  generally.  And  the  garden  —  oh  Sir,  the 
garden  is  beautiful.  I  wonder  what  he  of  the  Bear  ami  Spear  would  have 
thought  or  said  about  it. 

And  now.  Sir,  for  Miss  Variegata :  she  hits  my  opinion  to  nothing.  A  mu- 
seum should  be  kept  in  a  room  in  'the  parish  workhouse,  and  the  garden 
attached  to  the  house,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  paupers  and  invalids,  under 
a  scientific  and  amateur  governor.  I  think  a  public  orangery  would  be  no 
greal  speculation  in  England :  there  are  plenty  of  club-rooms,  srooking>- 
rooms,  reerting-rooms,&c.,  established  in  large  towns,  which  mav  be  decked 
out  with  orances,  myrtles,  or  geraniums,  &c.,  at  the  pleasure  of  tne  landlord. 
Mr.  Joseph  Thompson's  observations  are  very  good,  and  I  hope  will  lead  to 
some  further  enquiries  respecting  the  physiology  of  plants ;  but  he  is  evi* 
dently  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  There  is  clearly  an  ascending 
as  well  as  a  descencung  sap  in  every  vegetable,  not  to  speak  of  the  bleeding 
of  late  cut  vines.  How  comes  it  that  a  plant  that  is  dying  for  want  of 
water,  immediutely  pricks  np  its  leaves  as  soon  as  water  is  applied  to  its 
roots.  If  the  brancnes,  fronds,  buds,  and  leaves  are  caterers  for  the  roots, 
instead  of  the  roots  being  caterers  for  the  branches,  how  come  some  oaks, 
at  seven  years  old,  with  a  head  like  a  besom  and  a  root  like  a  carrot,  to  be 
only  a  yard  high,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  stem  ?  Such  oaks  1  always 
cut  off  by  the  surface.  Mr.  Mitchel  may  have  his  caterers  and  ue  mine, 
and  see  whether  he  will  cater  roots  as  soon  as  I  will  cater  branches.  Mr* 
Thompson  is  like  a  young  surgeon ;  he  has  observed  veins  in  the  human, 
body,  but  his  pocket  microscope  has  not  been  sufficient  to  detect  the  arte- 
ries. Robert  Byers,  Esq.,  may  heat  his  houses  with  hot  water,  or  hot  steam^ 
or  hot  air,  if  he  chooses ;  but  I  shall  never  like  any  thing  so  well  as  hot 
bricks.  I  wish  I  had  a  hot-house  adjoining  his,  with  only  a  wall  betwixt  us  s 
should  he  build  his  furnace  and  boiler  on  my  side,  I  venture  to  say  that  I 
could  grow  as  many  pines  and  grapes  with  his  waste  or  overplus  heat  as  he 
could  with  his  hot  water ;  and  the  cost  of  his  apparatus  would  build  me  an 
excellent  Dutch  pit.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  range  of  houses  built  to  be 
heated  by  steam,  at  a  vast  expense.  The  family  are  gone  abroad  for  a  few 
years,  and  he  rents  the  gardens  till  their  return.  He  tells  me  that  he  could 
not  be  troubled  with  the  steam,  but  built  a  fire  flue  in  it  His  houses  this 
moment  are  full  of  pines  well  swelled  off,  most  of  them  from  4  to  7  lbs. 
weight  (not  Providences),  i  think  it  would  do  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  wood  to 
see  them ;  and  the  ^dener  would  be  as  glad  to  show  them,  ana  sdl  them 
too,  if  Mr.  Rnight  wished  to  treat  his  frien<k  with  good  pines.  The  gardener 
wants  customers,  as  * 

"  He  dwells  unnoticed  and  alone, 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove ; 
A  lad  whom  there  are  none  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  love.*' 

He  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  name ;  it  is  Mr.  George  Lennox,  gardener 
to  Jesse  Watts  Russell,  Esq.,  Hum  Hall,  near  Ashbome,  Derbyshire.  Mr. 
Lennox  has  grown  the  Providence  pine  to  above  13^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  is 
w  pity  that  Mr.  Knight  should  thmk  that  such  pines  are  not  worth  growmg 
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.  Mr.  Anderson's  namber  taHy  is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  nothing  new  in 
it,  and  you  have  figured  and  described  far  better  long  ago.  A.  Z.,  the 
Landscape-Gardener,  ts  excellent ;  I  could  not  have  written  a  better  article 
myself.  The  Oswestry  conservatory  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  it  wili 
not  grow  plants  very  well,  and  it  is  evidently  a  bold  speculation,  and  catch- 
penny advertisement.  Mr.  Spinosa's  gorse  fences  are  truly  an  abomination ; 
they  take  up  too  much  good  land,  for  the  land  must  be  ver}-  good  where 
gorse  will  grew  sufficiently  strong  for  a  fence  against  large  cattle.  None  of 
your  gorse-fed  horses  for  me.  I  do  not  approve  even  of  Mom  fences  on 
some  lands.  In  the  dividing  of  pastures,  where  there  are  cattle  on  each 
«ide,  I  am  always  obliged  to  make  two  good  fences  to  guard  a  bad  one. 
I'  have  many  miles  of  sach  fences  under  my  care,  most  of  which  have 
already  cost  above  a  shilling  per  yard,  and  are  not  good  fences  yet ;  whereas 
a  row  of  strong,  say  poplars,  planted  a  foot  auart,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  become  a  wooden  wall,  so -close  taat  a  hare  shall  not  creep 
through,  and  so  high  that  a  partridge  or  pheasant  cannot  fly  over.  The 
CalceoUitriay  the  Hydringea,  and  even  the  flower-stand  of  Mrs.  Fox,  are  all 
^ite  old  to  me.  The  sweet  potato  culture  is  new  to  me :  I  think  it  a 
valuable  communication,  as  well  as  a  very  valuable  vegetable.  The  process 
of  destroying  wasps  at^Sweeney  Hall  is  too  complicated :  a  horseman's  pistol, 
4^arged  and  waoded  with  squib  materials,  and  fired  into  the  hole»  which 
must  be  closed  up  immediately,  is  quite  sufficient ;  or  they  may  be  dug  up  and 
puddled  with  water.  Such  nests  as  hang  in  sheds  or  on  trees  are  readily 
taken  in  a  bucket  of  water.  For  such  as  hang  in  thick  hedges,  and  cannot  be 
well  got  at,  the  pistol  should  be  charged  and  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  peas; 
stand  at  a  proper  distance  (three  yards),  fire  straight,  and  you  will  blow 
them  all  to  .^■.~.  Mr.  Parkes  should  not  wait  till  his  fruit  is  eaten  before 
he  kills  the  wasps,  nor  even  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  He  should  hang  the  phial 
glasses  on  the  wall  in  good  time,  half  filled  with  sugar  and  vinegar ;  the 
outside  of  the  ^lass  should  be  well  anointed,  particularly  about  the  mouth, 
with  honey,  sugar,  and  water ;  they  should  be  regularly  emptied  and  re* 
newed,  as  they  get  full  of  blue  flies,  as  well  as  wasps.  The  ground  wasps 
■are  a  smaller  species  than  the  hanging  ones. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  how  many  fine  fruits  are  cultivated*at  Sydney, 
but,  as  I  never  intend  going  there,  the  catalogue  is  not  very  interesting. 
The  TransacUoiu  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  rather  insipid,  except  the 
management  of  the  vine  at  Thomery,  which  is  very  good  indeed.  I  cannot 
think  why  Mr.  Knight  calls  a  bark-bed  an  **  irregular  and  ungovernable 
heat."  I  can  regulate  and  govern  a  bark-bed  at  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
trouble  attending  a  coal  fire,  but  I  suppose  it  is  his  hobby.  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  profit  by  his  suggestions ;  yet  I  must  thank  him  for  the  invi- 
tation, and  he  may  look  at  my  pines  in  return.  The  new  publications  on 
gardening  and  botany  are  all  out  of  my  line.  I  like  Mr.  Robinson's  designs 
of  cottages, &c.,  better  than  you  seem  to  do,  but  am  not  such  a  good  judge 
as  you.  The  literary  notices  are  generally  good,  but  I  am  sick  of  polyan- 
thus and  auricula  shows.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  gardener's  newspaper 
proposed  by  Mr.  Burnard,  if  it  comes  in  a  parcel  once  a  month,  unstamped. 
Yours,  &c.  —  Agronome,    June,  1 829. 

•  Plan  for  a  New  Garden,  —  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Green,  jun.  Stepney, 
(Vol.  111.  p.  493.)  has  satisfactorily  pointed  out  that  my  plan  for  a  new  gai^ 
den  was  not  a  good  one,  and  I  feel  convinced  of  it  in  the  soil  I  tried.  I 
have  since  relinquished  the  idea  of  forming  a  garden  on  the  spot.  The  plan, 
I  think,  is  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  drier  soils,  and  still  more  so  in  drier 
climates,  than  the  West  Highlands,  and  such  as  are  of  no  great  depth.  -^ 
IV.  M,    Argyleshire,  Noo.  6.  1829. 

The  Flower-Garden  at  Dropmore  (Vol.  III.  p.  2  58.)  I  think  on  a  goo  J 
principle,  so  as  to  have  the  gardens  in  beauty  by  the  succession  of  summer 
^nd  wmter  flowers  intermixed,  at  the  same  time  that  each  set  reigns  in  its 
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•eaMn ;  but  the  plan  of  the  flower-gaiden  itself  is  loinewhat  objectionable, 
more  particularly  the  centre  (iX  and  its  appendages  (15  15  15  15).  Your 
own  remarks  on  the  plan  of  the  Welford  Hali  grounds,  I  think  in  some 
degree  applicable  here  (Vol.  IV.  p.  91.V  It  is  very  difficult  to  ju(be  correct!/ 
from  ground  plans,  of  the  effects  proauced  by  the  different  mom  of  laTJn^ 
out  and  disposing  the  patches  and  dug- borders  of  a  flower  parterre.  The 
more  frequent  introduction  of  such  plans,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  profession  of  practical  gardeners,  who  may  be  enabled  to  pick 
up  something  rrom  even  the  worst  plan,  if  it  should  only  be  to  correct  one 
of  b»  own  blunders.  From  the  exposed  situation  of  my  grounds,  I  have 
been  obli^  to  introduce  a  greater  number  of  bedees  than  is,  perhaps, 
justifiable  m  good  practice,  and  over  these  have  raised  nigh  banks,  on  which 
I  plant  shrubbery,  and  in  front  of  them  also;  so  that  it  will  have  llie  effect 
or  giving  depth  to  a  narrow  belt.  I  had  another  object  also ;  by  ini^reasing 
the  quantity  of  fine  soil,  I  expect  the  shrubs  will  come  away  more  ireely. 
Walls  of  compressed  earth,  as  noticed  in  vour  First  Volume,  p.  Z55.^  might 
probably  have  been  easier  and  more  quickly  substituted.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  sort  of  soil  or  mixture  is  b^  for  such  walls,  and  the  propor- 
tions. I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  information  on  this  bead  can  be  given  in  an 
early  Number ;  and  Jso  of  the  cost  of  the  Bramah  press  recommended? 
^  fT.  Af.     Argyletkire,  Kov.  6.  1828. 

Prize  GaouSerriei  for  18S8.  —  In  your  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.)  J.  C.  informs 
us,  that,  by  consulting  the  gooseberry  records,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
heaviest  berries,  at  the  commencement,  seldom  exceeded  10  dwts.;  and,  as 
he  has  not  informed  your  readers  what  the  heaviest  are  called,  I  shall  select  a 
few  from  each  class  of  the  heaviest  this  year :  —  Roaring  Lion,  89  dwts.;  Sir 
John,  25  dwts.  2  grs. ;  Huntsman,  24  dwts. ;  Squire  Hammond,  23  dwts. 

20  grs. ;  Statesman,  29  dwts. ;  Top  Sawyer,  22  dwts.  17  grs.  All  the  above 
are  red.  Yellow:  Gunner,  24  dwts.  5  grs.;  Sovereign,  22  dwts.  17  grs.; 
Nelson's  Waves,  22  dwts.  8  grs.;  Hawk,  21  dwts.  8  grs.;  Husbandman, 

21  dwts.'  6  grs. ;  Rockwood,  21  dwts.  3  grs.  Green :  Lord  Crew,  23  dwts.; 
Providence,  20  dwts.  7  grs.;  Angler,  20  dwts.  1  gr.;  Green  Willow,  19  dwts 
SO  grs.;  Elijah,  18  dwts.  21  grs.;  Peover's  Pecker,  19  dwts.  10  grs.;  Bonny. 
Lass,  21  dwts.  10 grs.;  Thrasher,  20  dwts.  12  grs.;  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
20  dwts.  9  grs.  The  heaviest  berry  now  on  record  is  the  Roaring  Lion, 
grown  in  the  year  1826,  bv  J.  Hratherton ;  it  was  31  dwts.  16  srs.  There 
are  twenty-four  new  seedlings  sold  out  thb  year. —  M.  Saul  SuStfard 
Street,  Lancaster,  Dec,  6. 1828. 


Art.  XVL     Queries  and  Anstoers, 

Corrections  and  Additumsfor  the  Etuyclap€edia  of  Gardening.  —  Agree- 
ably to  your  invitation  (p.  238.),  I  send  you  the  following,  and  remain,  Sr, 
Ac.  —  B.     Aprily  IS29. 

Berkeley  Castle,  near  Berkeley,  Colonel  Berkelev.  The  kitchen-garden 
and  forcing  department  are  well  managed  by  Mr.  Al'Intosh.^ 

Spring  Park,  near  Nailsworth,  Lord  Ducie.  BeautifuUy-disposed  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  a  good  kitchen-garden,  kept  with  great  neatness  by  Mr. 
Napier. 

fiingscote  Park,  near  Horsley,  Colonel  Kingscote.  A  fine  place ;  the 
pleasure-grounds  extensive,  and  within  the  last  five  years,  greatly  improved 
iinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Page,  nurseryman  and  landscape-gardener,  of 
Southampton.  The  whole  kept  in  the  neatest  order  by  Mr.  Boyce,  authoc 
of  several  articles  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Nun^  of  Men  requisite  to  keep  a  Kitchen-Garden  and  Pleasure-G round, 
^^'      ^''*»  '  sec  that  some  of  your  correspondents  (p.  108.J  have  been  so 
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kind  as  to  make  some  obsenradoni  on  the  queries  I  asked  (Vol.  IV.  p.  447.), 
respecting  the  number  of  men  requisite  to  keep  a  gentleman's  kitchen  and 
pleasure  earden,  &c.,  in  eood  order.  They  complain  that  I  have  given  no 
regular  data,  therefore,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  explain  every  circum- 
stance attending  my  present  case  and  circumstances.  As  to  situation  I 
should  think  this  a  very  bad  one.  The  garden  is  nearly  sixty  years  old,  and 
the  soil  is  from  3  in.  to  6  ft.  deep.  It  is  a  nasty  sour  soil,  very  bad  to  work 
in  during  very  wet  or  very  dry  weather;  a  better  soil  in  appearance  for 
vegetables,  could  not  be,  but  it  is  so  very  late.  I  am  taking  away  both 
trees  and  soil  from  time  to  time,  adding  all  new  in  the  wall  borders,  and 
am  double>digging  the  remaining  part  of  the  garden.  ^  I  have  had  two  men 
and  a  boy  for  a  month  working liard  on  about  a  chain's  length  of  ground 
before  it  was  fit  for  tillage,  clearing  away  stones,  &c.,  from  old  buildings 
which  had  been  thrown  down  and  covered  over.  We  found  some  stones 
so  verv  large,  about  6  in.  deep  under  some  asparagus  beds,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  get  a  horse  to  draw  them  out.  Bad  as  this  may  appear,  the 
garden  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  professional  English  and 
ikotch  gardeners. 

My  garden  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  declining  so  much  that  it  falls  lir  in. 
at  every  foot,  and  leads  down  to  a  wood  of  immensely  hish  timber.  The 
garden  is  about  150  yards  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  We  have  to  wash 
all  the  vegetables  and  salading,  and  to  carry  them  into  the  house;  and  I 
have  also  the  care  of  5  acres  of  orcharding  to  plant,  prune,  and  graft, 
&c.  I  have  to  gather  and  store  up  ail  the  fruit  for  kitchen  and  parlour 
use,  and  to  take  in  desserts  and  flowers  for  table,  &c.  I  have  to  clean 
the  snow  from  the  top  of  the  house  when  any  falls,  and  it  takes  all 
hands  from  the  garden  to  store  ice  and  snow  for  summer  use  which  requires 
a  week ;  and  you  must  be  aware  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  it  up 
for  the  use  of  the  house,  as  they  use  a  great  quantity :  and  then  the  cook 
must  have  one  from  the  garden  to  assist  in  getting  up  the  ice  creams,  &c., 
and  she  must  have  one  man  three  hours  everyday  for  other  house  work ; 
and  the  butler  or  footman  or  some  one  will  come  and  say,  "  My  employer 
says  one  of  your  men  is  to  go  and  take  this  letter  somewhere  or  other."  At 
the  same  time  they  were  deceiving  me.  Then  there  is  hay  time  and 
harvest,  when  all  hands  must  go  to  assist  the  bailiff,  with  many  other  joba 
too  tedious  to  mention.  I  have  no  glass  at  all,  but  my  trees  are  infested 
with  canker,  mildew,  insects,  &c. ;  for  mv  employer  wishes  me  to  grow  all 
the  seeds  I  can,  which  are  taken  up  to  the  top  of  the  carden  and  then  up 
nineteen  perpendicular  stairs  into  a  fifteen  feet  room  which  is  all  the  place 
I  have  fit  for  that  use.  Then  I  and  all  my  assistants  have  to  go  a  mile  and 
a  half  every  night  and  morning,  and  leave  the  garden  exposed  to  every 
thing. 

With  respect  to  the  pleasure-gardens  there  is  as  much  mowing  as  two 
men  can  do  in  one  day  every  fortnight  with  cleaning  away  the  grass.  There 
are  also  the  rolling       •   -     •  .   .     -         .  ..  .  -    .^ 

turf,  including 

various  flowers,         ^  w   «.         - .  ^   ^ 

460  vards  of  gravel  walks  (gravel  is  a  very  sciarce  article  here),  and  780 
yarcls  of  sand  walks.  All  the  walks  are  5  ft.  in  width,  and  there  are  flower 
borders  to  the  principal,  and  all  is  expected  to  be  kept  clean. 

I  hope  some  of  your  most  practical  correspondents  will  handle  this  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  for  the  advantage  of  gardeners  and  their  em- 
ployers. I  forgot  to  mention  the  shrubberies  also,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of 
Elantation,  and  fishing  waters,  though  there  are  a  bailiff  and  gamekeeper 
ept.  The  walls  are  from  6  to  30  fl.  high.  —  A  Shiptton  Correspondent. 
March  21.  1829. 

The  Poor  Widows,  and  a  Proposal  for  a-Gardeners'  Fund.  —  Sir,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  one  shilling,  sixpence  of  which  I  wish  to  be 
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meck  to  tBch  of  the  widows  of  the  poor  gardener*  you  have  mentioned^ 
Mri  Davidson  and  Mr.  M'Leish*  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  afford  to  send  more  ; 
but  having  a  large  family,  and  bein£  in  narrow  circumstances^  I  must,  Sir, 
beg  vour  acceptance  of  this  trifle  for  them.  I  should  be  happy  to  see  a 
funcf  established  for  the  relief  of  gardeners'  widows  and  sick  and  infirm  and 
superannuated  gardeners.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  thiuf;  might  be  prac- 
ticable. Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  give  it  your  considerauon.  I  am.  Sir, 
yours,  &c.  —  JD.  French.  Harlow,  EueJe,  March  50.  1829. 
'  Hedati  made  ijf  Whins, — I  was  much  interested  by  a  short  paper  io 
one  of  the  late  Numbers  of  your  very  valuable  Gardener's  Magazine,  on 
the  subject  offences  made  of  whins  (hirze).  Having  frequently  observed 
en  commons,  the  impenetrable  face  this  plant  presents  where  it  is  cropped 
by  sheep,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  made  useful  in  forming  hedges,  pro- 
vided it  was  kept  cropped  by  shears  or  some  other  instrument.  Without 
this  process  furze  would  soou  become  naked,  and  would  be  extremelymis- 
chievous  by  scattering  its  seeds  on  the  adjacent  land&  Having  expended 
much  in  raising  thorn  hedges,  I  should  be  obliged  if  your  correspKondent 
would  inform  me  through  your  publication,  what  is  the  best  plan  of  raising 
and  preserving  in  fences  the  common  whin.  I  am  sure  any  particulars  you 
can  present  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  hedges,  must  be  highly  valuable 
to  the  land-owner,  and  will  always  add  to  the  interest  with  which  your 
work  is  read  by  your  obedient  servant,  —  E,  D,  AprU  14.  18S9. 

AnU  en  Peach  Trees,  in  answer  to  G.  M.  of  Atherstone.  (p.S59.)  —  Aati 
in  this  case  are  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  injury.  Before  the  ants 
become  troublesome  the  trees  are  infested  with  the  A^phis,  puceron,  wbick 
produce  what  is  commonly  called  honey-dew,  and  which  is  their  excrement, 
to  which  the  ants  resort  for  food.  To  destroy  the  A^phis  I  firequently 
syringe  the  trees  with  water  mixed  with  a  strong  decoction  of  potato  haulm 
and  elder  leaves,  which  I  have  found  to  be  most  effectual.  I  have  often 
used,  as  a  bait  for  the  ants,  the  refuse  part  of  melons,  sent  from  the  table 
of  the  family;  when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  turnips  cut  and  rubbed  over 
with  honey ;  by  which  I  have  taken  thousands.  I  am,  Sir,&c. —  W,  Boyce* 
April  15.  1829. 

Effect  of  the  Sea  Air  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  planted  contiguous  to 
it.  —  Sir,  The  effect  prevails  to  a  greater  disunce  than  any  one  would 
imagine,  particularly  when  the  trees  are  not  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
wind.  An  east  aspect  answers  well,  but  a  south  one  is  invariably  hurtful* 
la  the  year  1812, 1  was  at  a  garden  in  the  east  part  of  Sussex,  from  which 
the  sea  was  visible  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  A  south-west  wind 
'  prevailed  during  the  May  of  that  season  which  killed  the  young  wood  i 
the  trees,  however,  made  fresh  wood,  but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  mature  it,  and  the  trees  all  died  away.  I  was,  also,  last  year  in  an  ex- 
tensive garden  ten  miles  from  the  sea  where  a  part  of  a  south  wall  planted 
with  peach  trees  was  exposed  to  the  south-west  wind  then  prevailing,  which 
entirely  destroyed  the  trees ;  those  on  the  east  aspect,  however,  were 
preserved  in  a  good  state.  I  have  seen  no  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  injured 
by  it. 

I  have  had  a  peach-house  for  two  years,  in  which  the  trees  have  throwa 
off  their  buds  instead  of  expanding  them :  I  conjectured  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  wood  being  over  npe  anil  too  hard.  The  subsequent  season  I, 
shortened  none  of  the  wood,  intending  all  the  greenest  wood  to  remain ; 
but,  although  in  both  seasons  I  took  care  to  keep  a  good  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  house,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obviate  the  same  occurrence. 

1  have  three  other  peach-houses,  two  heated  by  steam,  and  Uie  other 
merely  covered  with  glass. 

The  first-mentioned  house  is  heated  by  fire ;  but  I  capnot  attributeit  to 
that,  as  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  the  air  moist.  This  house  being  found 
earlier  than  the  others,  I  uncovered  it  earlier,  as  I  always  do  when  the 
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fruit'  M  601  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  tea  air 
after  uncovering,  but  I  can  scarcely  think  it.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  your 
readers  if  they  can  assign  any  other  cause.  If  I  live  and  continue  here 
another  season,  I  shall  not  uncover  so  early,  and  if  desired  1  will  com- 
municate the  result.    I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —J.  B,  P.     Feb.  16.  1829. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  on  this  or  on  any 
other  subject.  —  Cond. 

Canker  in  Apple  Treet,  in  answer  to  W.  G.  W.  (  p.  ill.)  —  Sir,  I  would 
advise  W.  G.  W.,  after  taking  out  all  the  cankered  wood,  to  use  the  foU» 
lowing  composition :  -*-  Take  fresh  cow-dung,  quicklime,  and  wood  asbes, 
of  each  an  ec^ual  quantit^r:  to  them  add  a  bitie  sulphur,  with  a  suffident 
Quantity  of  unne  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  paint ;  and,  having  mixed 
the  whole  well  together,  then,  with  a  painter's  brush,  wash  the  trees  well^ 
taking  care  not  to  miss  any  of  the  parts  which  are  infested.  I  have  tried 
it  on  several  trees  in  my  orchard,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  peifectly* 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  An  Amateur, 

Apple  Treei  for  an  Orchard,-—'  Sir,  In  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
J.  S.  L.  (p.  111.),  I  can  strongly  recommend  the  following  apples :  —  The 
Nonesuch  and  the  Newtown  Pippin  as  autumnal  fruit,  and  the  Pome^roy^ 
Brandy-apple,  and  the  Asbmead's  Kernel,  all  of  which  are  good  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  last  three  apples  are,  I  believe,  natives  of  Glou- 
cestershire, and  are  to  be  had  at  the  Gloucester  nurseries.  There  are  no 
finer  apples  than  these. —  C.  Lawrence.    Cirencester,  March  12.  1829. 

The  FranAinccTue  Pine  {Pinus  Ta'daY  -^  Has  any  of  your  readers  seen 
this  pine  with  suckers,  as  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  throws  up  these  whea 
cut  over  by  the  surface.  —  J,  JD.  C. 

The  Cdcciu  ovhtus.  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  1 89,  a  reader  wishes  to  know 
what  will  kill  the  C6ccus  ovktu9.  I  beg  to  inform  htm  that  I  had  some 
choice  apple  trees  against  a  wall,  which  were  much  troubled  with  them, 
when  I  thought  of  the  following  simple  remedy :  —  I  unnailed  the  branches 
and  poured  boiling  water  (though  I  would  recommend  soap*suds  in  pre- 
ference) on  the  trees,  and  thus  effectually  killed  the  insects  which  were 
under  the  shreds.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  not  injure  the  buds  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots.  I  have  not  tried  it  for  the  American 
bilg,  but  I  think  it  would  succeed.  In  cases  of  canker  I  find  it  best  to  head 
down  and  scrape  and  clean  the  stock  well,  and  then  dress  it  well  with  soap* 
suds  and  sulphur.     I  am  Sir,  &c. — J,  Hay  thorn,    WoUalon,  Jan.  7. 18S9. 

Cabbage  PlanU  bitten  ^.—  If  a  Surrey  reader  (Vol.  III.  p.  381.)  will,  in 
a  morning,  remove  the  soil  an  inch  or  two  deep  round  tiie  stems  of  hi» 
cabbage  plants  which  have  been  bitten  off  the  preceding  night,  he  will 
almost  invariably  find  the  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a  dark  muddy-green 
caterpillar  or  grub,  varying  in  length  from  1  in.  to  1^  in*  This  plan,  if 
followed  up,  will  certainly  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  evil  he  complains  of, 
and  prevent  an  immense  increase  the  following  season.  I  do  not  apo 
prehend  that  wire  worms  attack  the  ^rassica  tribe.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  will  favour  us  with  an  entomological  description  of  the 
before-mentioned  caterpillar.     I  am  Sir,  &c.  —  A  Florist,   Feb.  8.  18S8. 

Heaths  and  Ferns,  —  I  am  ^lad  to  see  two  papers  in  a  late  Number 
on  Heaths  and  Ferns,  and  would  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondenta 
wouJd  inform  me  of  any  nursery  in  which  these  tribes  are  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  I  want  a  supply  of  each.  Mr.  Housman  gives  a 
list  of  ferns,  which  he  says  are  to  be  had  at  **  the  Liverpool  Gu^en.'* 
The  Liverpool  Garden  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Botanic  Garden,  though  I 
presume  he  docs  not  refer  to  that,  as  I  conceive  nothing  is  sold  there.  [On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  ferns  and  other  herbaceous  plants  are  sold.]  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  great  difference  in  prices  at  vdrious 
nurseries.  I  was  furnished  with  a  list  of  ferns  and  the  prices  per  plant, 
some  weeks  ago,  by  a  nurseryman,  being  from  Ss,  to  7«.  each,  which  ap« 
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peared  to  tne  most  extravagant.  I  applied  to  Mr.  Miller  of  firi&ibi,  whoae 
collection  was  veiy  small,  but  consuted  of  the  same  species  which  were 
named  in  the  former  list :  bis  prices  were  U,  and  u.  6d,  per  plant.  Hor- 
ticulture is  now  so  much  encouraged  that  nurserymen  and  florists  would 
consult  their  own  interests  by  keeping  down  their  prices  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  thereby  very  much  extending  their  market  to  a  large  class  of 
customers,  who  are  become  re  infecta,  but  are  afraid  to  enter  upon  that 
which  really  ought,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  a  cheap  gratification.  Yours, 
Sec,  —  C.  Lawrence.    Cirencester,  March  12.  1 82  9 . 

Growth  cf  Broccoli,  Sea-kale,  and  Celery,  •—  I  wish  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, who  have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  management  and 
growth  of  broccoli,  sea-kale,  and  celery,  would  furnish  the  details  of  their 
operations  tlyough  your  Maganne ;  the  value  and  utility  of  which  would, 
I  think,  be  enhanced  by  a  more  liberal  supply  of  practical  directions  from 
those  who  have  chanced  to  be  successful  in  raising  productions  in  common 
domestic  use.  —  Id, 

Plan  for  watering  Cucumber  Hills.  —  Sir,  My  plan  is  nothing  more  than 
a  watenng-pot  pipe  with  a  funnel  at  the  top,  I  have  a  stick  to  fit  in  easy, 
and  thrust  both  down  to  the  dung  in  any  part  of  the  bed,  then  withdraw 
the  stick  and  pour  in  water.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  nur- 
seryman and  horticulturist,  to  try  the  plan  on  the  orange,  camellia,  &c,  in 
pots,  the  soil  of  which  is  often  moist  above  but  dry  below. — J.  Heufthom, 
Wollaton,  Jan,  7.  1829. 

Ckaractert  of  the  principal  Gooseberries,  —  Your  correspondent  who 
favoured  us,  in  your  Number  for  December  1828,  with  some  remarks  on 
gooseberries,  would  confer  a  general  benefit  on  your  readers  in  the  West 
of  England,  who  are  little  informed  on  this  subject,  if  he  would  enable  you 
to  publish  an  enumeration  of  the  characters- of  the  principal  kinds,  distin- 
guishing those  which  are  conspicuous  for  earliness,  lateness,  high  flavour, 
copious  bearing,  sweetness,  acidity,  beauty,  fitness  to  be  gathered  in  an 
early  stage  of  crowth,  size  of  the  plant,  rapid  growth  and  strength  of  the 
plant,  fitness  for  preserving,  beautv  of  the  fruit,  favourite  soil  and  aspect, 
and  any  other  remarkable  or  useful  qualities  which  any  of  the  varieties 
may  possess.    I  am.  Sir,  Sec. —  Causidicus,    Jan,  18.  1829. 

Pots  without  Apertures  to  prevevt  the  Escape  of  Water,  —  Mr.  Knight 
sutes  in  a  paper  in  Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  of  Hort,  Trans.,  **  Whenever  I  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  plunging  the  pots  into  the  ground,  or  into  the  soil 
of  a  larger  nit,  I  have  almost  invariably  used  pots  without  any  apertures, 
to  prevent  tne  escape  of  water  and  of  the  roots.  Gardeners  are  generall/ 
vei7  strongly  prejudiced  against  pots  of  this  construction ;  but,  whenever 
plants  are  kept  constantly  under  glass,  I  have  found  that  they  may  be  used 
with  advantage ;  and  by  properly  covering  the  mould  with  tiles,  I  have  not 
found  any  difficulty  in  preventing  during  summer,  the  ingress  of  too 
much  water,  when  the  pots  have  been  placed  in  the  open  air."  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  adopted  or  tried  this  very  an- 
gular practice  oC  Mr.  Knight,  and  what  has  been  their  success?  Had  it 
been  recommended  by  any  other  man  than  the  President  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Societv,  I  should  have  considered  the  writer  of  unsound  mind,  or  a 
a  rogue  wishing  to  entrap  some  one  into  the  death  of  a  number  of  plants. 
—  A  Common  Gardener,    Feb,  6.  1 829. 

The  Tottenham  Park  Muscat  Grape,  —  Sir,  If  any  of  your  readers,  who 
roa^  have  what  is  called  the  Tottenham  Park  Muscat  vine,  and  have 
fruited  it,  will  give  their  opinion  whether  it  is  a  new  variety  of  the  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or  whether  it  is  not  owing  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion it  is  planted  in  at  Tottenham  Park,  it  will  be  no  doubt  satisfactory  to 
others  as  well  as  to  myself. 

I  understand  it  is  planted  within  the  hot-house  at  Tottenham  Park,  by 
the  back  flue,  which  may  cause  it  to  ripen  its  fruit  better  than  those 
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planted  outside  ordinarily  do,  and  which  is  the  case  in  that  place.  I 
fruited  it  last  season,  but  could  not  perceive  any  difference  whatever  from 
the  other  White  Muscats  in  the  same  hot-house,  and  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  who  have  fruited  it  can  give  a  better 
account  of  it,  it  will  reconcile  those,  perhaps,  who  have  been  induced  to 
give  two  guineas  a  plants  for  what  is  feared  by  some  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  old  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  — 
W.  W.     Feb.  20.  1829. 

Zarde  Currant  Grape,  —  Sir,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  or  any  of  vour 
correspondents,  who  will  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
zine, of  the  best  method  of  treating  the  Zante  Currant  grape,  so  as  to 
make  it  fruitful.  I  have  had  plants  of  it  for  several  years,  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  getting  them  to  produce.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. —  C,  X>.  May  9. 1820. 

Vines  trained  down  from  the  Raften,  —  Sir,  In  reply  to  the  querist 
(p.  110.),  touching  the 
growth  of  vines,  when  trained 
down  from  the  rafters,  I 
have  to  state,  for  his  inform- 
ation, that  the  vines  are 
planted  outside  the  house, , 
and  when  introduced,  are 
trained  upon  wires  imme- 
diately under  the  rafter,  and 
under  each  other,  or  in  the 
same  plane  with  it;  say 
about  1  ft.  asunder  (/g.  172) 
by  which  he  will  perceive 
that  neither  of  these  great 
requisites,  light  and  heat,  is  thereby  obstructed.  By  this  method  of 
training,  the  back  wall  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance,  as  it  may  be 
entirely  covered  by  a  continuation  of  training  on  a  trellis,  and  enjoys 
all  the  benefits  of  light  and  heat  that  could  be  derived,  if  there  were  no 
other  training  admitted  in  the  house.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. —  John  Havcroft, 

Vines  for  a  Green-house,  —  Sir,  In  a  ereen-house  intended  chiefly  for 
geraniums,  the  health  of  which  is  entirely  studied,  I  am  about  to  put  six 
vines,  and  as  of  course  the  house  must  not  be  heated  to  a  higher  degree 
than  the  geraniums  require,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  any  of  your 
experienced  practical  readers  mentioning  in  your  next  Magazine,  whether 
the  following  vines  will  succeed  in  such  a  situation :  —  White  Frontignac, 
Grizzly  Frontignac,  Early  White  Teneriffe,  Black  Hamburgh,  Royal  Mus- 
cadine, and  West's  St.  Peter.  I  shall  also  feel  much  obliged  by  their 
mentioning  the  names  of  any  other  vines  you  can  particularly  recommend 
for  such  a  green-house.     I  am,  &c.  —  A  Constant  Reader,     Sept,  16. 1829. 

Mr,  Sqwb^s  Mode  of  pruning  the  Vine, — A  subscriber  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  desirous  of  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  method,  with  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  we  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Bouib,  or  any  other  gardener  who  has  practised  this  method,  to  supply  it. 
What  is  said  of  the  method,  in  the  page  above  referred  to,  is  sufficient  for 
an  experienced  vine-dresser,  but  not,  perhaps,  for  a  beginner.  —  Cond, 

Sisymbrium  indicum, —  Can  you  give  me  an  account  of  Sisymbrium  indicum, 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  an  Indian  cress  said  not  to  suffer  from  the  hardest 
wipter;  how  to  cultivate  it;  and  where  seeds  may  be  procured ?—<  fT.  J. 
Bridport,  May  23.  1829. 

Mr,  IVhitlaw's  Hemp, -^Sir,  In  some  one  of  the  periodicals  I  lately  met 
with  a  description  of  a  new  hemp-plant,  said  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Whit- 
law^  and  grown  in  his  garden  at  Bayswater.  Would  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents,  furnish  me  with  the  mode  of  culture  of  this  plant,  and  how 
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•eedi  of  it  may  be  obtained,  1  should  feel  obliged.  Large  qoaotitieB  of 
Iwtnp  are  manufactured  in  this  place;  and  could  the  growth  of  an  article 
tnperior  to  the  common  kind  produced  in  this  neighbourhood  be  intit>> 
duced,  it  might  prove  of  essential  benefit  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
town  and  its  vidnity.  ^-  W,  J,     Bridport^  Matf23,  18S9. 

Cider.  —  Sir,  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  any  book 
containing  practical  directions  for  makmg  cider,  according  to  the  most 
approved  method  ?    Yours,  &c.  —  Rutticut, 

Our  correspondent  may  refer  to  Croker's  Arl  of  malciHg  and  managing 
Oder,  London,  8vo,  3d  edit.  1827. —  Cond. 

Ti!klipa  Sidt^orpiknti,  enquired  for  by  D.  Falconar,  Esq.,  of  Carlowrie, 
(Vol.  IV.  p.  4i6,)  is  in  the  collection  of  Robert  Barchiy,  Esq.,  of  Bury  HilL 
•—'  Perceval  Hunter.    Epping  Forest,  Euejp,  March  18.  18 29. 

TViJIe  farouche.  —  Many  thanks  will  be  due  to  the  person  who  unll  in- 
struct the  British  farmer  how  to  turn  this  beautiful  and  early  plant  to  any 
fractical  use  in  this  country.  I  tried  it  several  years  myself  without  profit, 
have  sown  it  as  late  as  the  6th  of  June,  among  spring  wheat,  but  it  flowered 
and  ripened  its  seed  before  the  29th  of  September.  It  is  strictly  annual,  and 
if  it  once  forms  its  seed  it  dies.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  if  it  be  sown 
among  spring  com,  it  will  rise  with  the  com,  blossom  the  first  summer,  and 
spoil  or  endimger  the  barley  or  oat  crop.  In  Roussillon,  where  it  is  princi- 
pally cultivated,  it  is  town  as  a  secondary  crop  on  the  wheat  stubbles,  upon 
one  ploughing  given  immediately  af^er  wheat  harvest;  and  in  that  fine 
climate,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  which  is  extended  to  nearly  all  the  arable 
land  there,  this  species  yields  a  copious  crop,  to  be  cut  in  May,  or  for  soiling 
in  October,  when  it  is  ready  to  blossom.  Receiving  thb  check,  the  niant 
endures  through  the  winter,  and  comes  into  blossom  the  following  Xfay, 
when  it  yields  a  full  hay  crop,  and  is  then  ploughed  up  to  be  succeeded  by 
spring  com ;  but  in  England,  when  I  have  sown  it  immediately  after  harvest, 
I  have  never  found  our  autumns  warm  enough  to  force  a  growth  fit  to  come 
to  the  scythe  before  winter,  thoush  the  phmt  jrielded  a  hay  crop  early  in 
-the  following  summer :  and,  therefore,  the  question  occurs,  whetner  it  will 
pay  the  farmer  to  break  up  his  wheat  stubbles  for  the  sake  of  growmg  this 
crop,  which  he  cannot  get  off  early  enou^  to  enable  him  properly  to  pre- 
pare for  a  succeeding  crop  of  spring  com  m  the  same  season,  as  he  may  do 
after  stubble  tumips.  No  farmer  has  strength  enough  to  br^  up  and  sow 
all  his  stubbles  instantly,  as  his  com  crops  are  harvested.  If  the  tiUage  occii- 
pies  much  time,  the  sun  deserts  him,  and  the  stubble  crops  do  not  answer 
expectation;  and  for  the  little  that  he  can  plough  up  in  good  time,  winter 
vetches  and  stubble  tumips  will,  probably,  answer  his  purpose  better  than 
Trefle  farouche.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  b^  sowing  the  Tr^e  farouche 
by  itself  in  July,  a  green  crop  might  be  obtained  for  feeding  or  soiling  in 
October,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  hay  crop  in  May ;  but  in  July  no  spring  com 
remains  to  be  sown  widi  it.  What  farmer  wul  give  up  a  whole  jrear^s  col- 
tare  to  a  green  crop  in  autumn,  and  a  hay  crop  in  the  following  spring, 
without  corn  ?  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that  this  crop  will,  in  our  ooM 
cKmate,  be  of  very  extensive  utility.  Will  some  farmer  try  the  experiment 
of  sowing  it  together  with  lammas  wheat  in  July,  feeding  down  both  itt 
aatnmn,  mowing  off  the  ha^  in  May,  and  leaving  the  wheat  to  rite  and  per- 
fect itself  afterwards?  It  is  to  be  feared  the  wheat  plant  would  be  too 
much  exhausted  by  the  autumnal  feeding  and  spring  mowing,  to  jield  agood 
crop  of  grmn  after  this  severe  operation.  TheTr^e  ferouche  is  a  plant  of 
siimilar  bcau^;  hut,  from  the  deficiency  of  ligneous  matler,  the  hay  it 
imuLes  must  weigh  wjr light,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  must  be  more  suit- 
iMe  for  abaq^  than  for  hooBS. 

Tr^iMmm  JMsJWri.  A  plnst  eMlPemely  resembling  the  Tr^e  fiut>ucbe 
fat  hiibit^  cBcepi  tkai^lkmkmmmk  is  of  a  paler  colour,  especially  at  the  apex. 
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the  plant  some  what  more  bulky,  and  the  habit  altogether  more  hardy,  ib 
the  TVifdlium  Moling,  which  has  been  collected  growing  wild  about  Paris, 
and  which,  not  impossibly,  may  be  the  Roussillon,  or  farouche  trefoil,  ac- 
cidentally natunilised  in  that  part  of  France.  The  seed  of  either  may  be 
had  from  your  excellent  friend,  M.  ViJmorin,  Quai  de  la  Magisserie,  Paris, 
on  whom  I  have,  in  many  years*  experience,  found  the  strongest  reason  to 
depend,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  seeds  which  he  sends  out.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  deter  any  agriculturist  from  an  experiment  with  the  Trifle  farouche, 
which  may  turn  out  beneficially,  and  I  hope  no  farmer  will  consider  these 
observations  as  having  any  other  view  than  to  point  out  where  the  principal 
difficulties  lie,  and  to  stimulate  the  exertion  of  his  ingenuity  to  overcome 
or  avoid  them.    I  am,  Sir,  &c.  —  Caundicus,     Feb,  4.  1 829. 


Art.  XVII.     Hortictdtural  Society  and  Garden,' 

Sept.  1.  1829.  —  Exhibited,  A  collection  of  Seedling  Double  Georginas, 
from  Mr.  John  Young,  C.M.H.S.  A  collection  of  various  flowers,  from 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S. ;  also,  i'rom  the  same,  Washington  Plums,  and 
specimens  of  a  Plum  unnamed,  which  proved  to  be  the  Imperial  Diadenr. 
A  collection  of  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  F.H.S. 
Moorpark  Apricots,  and  Purple-Fruited  Passion  Flower,  from  Mr.  John 
George  Fuller,  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  the  Sanguinole  Pear,  from  Andrew 
Arcedeckne,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Double  Georginas,  Seed- 
ling  Georginas,  Anemone-flowered  Georginas,  and  Dwarf  Georginas,  Fierb^na 
Melindret,  pulch^lla,  and  Aubletia,  iSienecio  ilegans  fl.  pL,  Escnschdltzui  ca- 
]if6mica,  ^g6'atum  mexic^num.  Centaur^  americhna,  Cl&rkta  pulch^IIa, 
JTibfscus  africsinus,  Heli4nthus  lenticularis,  Giliapulch^lla,  (Enoth^rek  vi- 
minea,  Lindley^fi/i,  quadrivtilnera,  deciimbens,  and  odorkta;  ^^nthemis 
ar4bica,  Trachymene  cseri^Iea,  Argem6ne  grandifl6ra,  China-asters,  Mule 
Pinks,  China  Finks,  French  Marigolds,  Core6psis  tinctdria  and  Atkins6ni^ 
Galdrdta  arist^ta,  D6nia  villosa,  and  Eccremoc4rpus  sclkber. -^  Fruit : 
Gaulth^ria  Shditon,  and  i^'mpetnim  sc6ticum ;  eight  sorts  of  Pears,  and 
Fourteen  sorts  of  Apples. 
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Chiiwick  Oardeth  CM.  1 9.  —  The  principal  entrance (J!g,  173.  a)*  being 
now  completed,  visitors  are  no  longer  admitted  by  the  back  door  which 
opens  on  Tumham  Green  (6).    The  archway,  containing  the  door  and  a 


.    *  The  sketch  is  made  entirely  from  memory,  and  ^as  no  preteosiom  to 
accuracy,  which  is  not  required  for  the  present  purpose. 
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lodge  for  the  porter»  is  good  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  straight  broad  walk 
(c)  which  proceeds  from  it,  and  is  seen  through  the  open  iron-work,  is  at 
an  oblique  angle ;  what  is  worse,  this  broad  walk,  the  main  walk  of  the  gar- 
den, may  be  said  to  lead  to  nothing ;  since  it  terminates  in  front  of  a  wall 
in  a  low  iron  wicket  (d) ;  even  the  council-room  (e)  would  have  made  a 
termination.  But  if  the  original  plan  of  the  ^rden  (Enc.  ofGard^  p.  1060.) 
be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  council-room  is  a  subsequent  thought^ 
and  what  else  than  incongruity  can  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ?  Taking  this  garden  altogether,  as  a  piece  of  design,  it  would  be 
utterly  beneath  criticism  if  it  did  not  belong  to  a  public  body. 

In  the  fruit-room  we  observed  an  excellent  collection  of  French  and 
Flemish  pears,  and  in  this  particular  the  Society  is  rendering  a  real  service 
to  horticulture.  Indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  this  service,  when  completed,  will  be  worth  all  their  other  services  put 
together.  Perhaps  it  may  be  rather  dearly  purchased ;  but  it  is  not  always 
that  a  cndn  of  wheat  is  found  in  a  bushel  of  chaff.  The  true  character  qf 
every  thing  and  every  body  is  certain  of  coming  to  light  sooner  or  later; 
and  those  who  think  that  we  are  unduly  prejudiced  against  the  measures  of 
the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  plan  of  the  Chiswick  gar- 
den, will  one  day  have  their  eyes  opened.  If  we  could  see  any  thing  like 
grand  and  masterly  measures,  we  should  feel  delighted  in  praising  them.  — 
Cond. 


Art.  XVIIL     The  London  Nurseries. 

The  Brentford  Nursery,  Mr.  Ronalds  and  Sons,  Oct.  27.  —  Mr.  Ronalds 
has,  for  many  years,  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
the  apple,  and  has  collected  above  300  sorts,  all  of  which  have  borne  fruit 
for  several  years.  The  quantity  of  fruit  grown  on  his  specimen  trees  this 
season  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  800  bushels ;  and  it  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived, from  this  circumstance,  that  the  trees  are  of  such  a  size  and  age,  and 
Mr.  Ronalds's  experience  respecting  their  individual  character  and  habits  of 
such  an  extent,  as  to  enable  tiim  to  determine  fully,  and  with  confidence, 
the  merits  of  every  variety.  For  several  years  he  has  studied  them  at  all 
seasons  with  this  view,  and  kept  notes;  and  bis  descriptions  of  the  different 
varieties,  of  the  hardiness  or  delicacy  of  the  tree,  its  blossoms,  leaves,  fruit; 
time  of  ripening,  keeping,  &c.  &c.,  are  copious  and  voluminous.  Many  of 
the  fruits  also  have  been  drawn  by  one  of  his  daughters.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ronalds,  in  a  style  surpassed  by  no  artist  whatever,  and  only  equalled  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hooker  and  by  Mrs.  Pope.  We  have  strongly  urged  Mr. 
Ronalds  to  publish  a  selection  of  engravings  and  descriptions ;  the  former 
in  folio  plates,  with  from  eight  to  twenty  apples  on  a  plate,  something  on 
the  principle  recommended  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  325.);  and  we  hope 
he  will  do  so,  because  we  do  not  know  any  one  who  could  perform  such  a 
service  so  well.  The  Horticultural  Society  may,  in  the  course  of  several 
years,  describe  the  fruit  in  their  interminable  work ;  but  who  has  had  ex- 
perience of  the  full-grown  trees  like  Mr.  Ronalds  ?  and  of  what  friut  is  it 
so  desirable,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  disseminate  all  that  is  useful  to  be 
known?    The  apple  is  the  poor  man's  fruit. 

We  saw  specimens  of  nearly  280  sorts  of  Mr.  Ronalds's  collection,  ar- 
ranged and  labelled  in  his  fruit-room ;  the  other  sorts  completing  the  col- 
lection being  summer  apples,  had,  of  course,  decayed.  The  largeness  of 
some,  and  the  beautiful  shapes  and  fine  colouring  of  others,  excited  admir- 
ation. It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  such  beautiful  and  useful  objects  may  be 
grown  with  ease  In  every  poor  man's  garden,  and  in  all  our  hedge  rows,  and 
by  the  road  sides,  as  in  Germany  and  France,  delighting  the  eyes  of  all,  and 
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frladdening  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  belong.  The  culture  of  do 
fruit  deserves  to  be  more  encouraged  than  that  of  the  apple,  and  frow  Mr. 
Ronalds's  knowledge  of  the  trees,  he  will  be  able  to  indicate  su^h  as  are 
adapted  for  producing  least  shade  on  the  crops  below,  such  as  are  best  fitted 
for  cold;  and  exposed  situations,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  particulars 
DOW  imperfectlv  understood. 

Mr.  Konalds^s  successful  exertions  afibrd  another  proof  of  what  we  have 
all  alone  stated,  that  if  the  labours  which  the  Horticultural  Society  have 
undertaken  to  perform  in  their  own  garden  had  been  given  out  to  the  nur- 
serymen, to  market-gardeners,  and  to  gentlemen's  eardeners  around  Uie 
metropolis,  they  would  have  been  much  more  speeduy  and  efiectually  per- 
formed. The  Society  might  still  have  received  things  in  their  garden  from 
all  quarters,  giving  them  out  to  the  individuals  who  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form specific  divisions  of  labour.  The  saving  thus  effected  by  the  Society 
would  have  enabled  them  to  publish  the  fruits  at  once,  and  in  a  good  style, 
as  well  as  to  eive  handsome  premiums  and  high  honours  to  the  different  co- 
operators.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying,  more  honourable,  or 
more  advantageous,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  to  the  nurseryman,  than  this 
kind  of  arrangement.  One  nursery  ever  after  would  have  been  the  fountain- 
bead  for  apples,  another  for  pears,  another  for  grapes,  and  so  on.  All  the 
country  nurseries  would  have  had  their  stock  plants  from  these  nurseries;  and 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  instead  of  seven  royal  4to  volumes,  price 
09/.  \3t.  6d,,  containing  about  as  much  information  as  seven  of  our  Maga« 
zines,  price  1/L  4s,  GtLf  would  have  had  coloured  engravines  of  all  the  best 
varieties  of  European 'fruits.  From  this  standard  work  they  would  have 
given  their  orders,  which,  as  far  as  means  can  be  adapted  to  ends,  would 
have  been  at  eveiy  nursery  correctlv  executed.  The  mind  of  the  society, 
however,  did  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  an  individual  gardener;  it  set  to 
work  itself,  and  therefore  it  must  now  eo  on  with  its  labours.  —  Cond, 

The  Haver ttock  Nursery,  Hampstead  Road,  OcL  31.  — We  have  been 
much  gratified  by  a  call  at  this  nursery,  which  we  regret  not  to  have  before 
examined.  Mr.  Money,  the  proprietor,  has  one  of  Uie  most  extensive  and 
correctly  named  collections  of  vines  in  the  trade,  and  he  has  at  least  three 
sorts,  which,  we  are  sure,  we  shall  be  doing  a  real  service  to  grape-growers 
to  make  extensively  known.  We  had,  through  the  kindness  ot  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Oldaker,  described  a  grape,  called  by  him  "  West's  St.  Peter,*' 
in  our  First  Number.  (Vol.  I.  p.  56.)  In  that  paper,  Mr.  Oldaker  mentions 
*'  another  St.  Peter  grape,'*  and  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Money,  that 
there  is  a  third  St.  Peter,  because  the  one  grown  by  him  is  very  different 
from  either  of  the  two  described  or  mentioned  by  Mr.  Oldaker. 

Mone^fs  Wesfs  Black  St,  Peter  **  was  raised  from  seed  about  the  year 
1775,  by  Mr.  Daniel  West,  in  his  own  nursery  ground,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  New  Road,  opposite  Fltzroy  Square,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pan- 
eras.  Mr.  West  had  the  highest  opinion  of  this  grape,  as  to  all  the  quali- 
ties requinte  to  constitute  a  first  rate  sort;  but  the  demand  for  grapes  at 
that  period  being  very  trifling,  this  variety  never  became  sufficiently  known* 
during  Mr.  West's  life  time ;  and  afler  his  death,  Mr.  Green,  who  got  pos- 
session of  his  grounds,  though  sensible  of  the  high  merit  of  this  grape,  suf- 
fered the  plant  to  ramble  about  in  a  state  almost  wild,  and  there  being  little 
demand,  only  a  few  plants  were  scattered  about  the  neiehbourhood.  Mr. 
Green  let  the  ground  to  a  musical  reed  maker,  and  his  daughter,  who  was 
his  head  gardener  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  vine,  let  things  fall 
into  a  state  of  neglect,  so  that  m  a  few  years  the  ground  fell  into  the  hands 


*  One  person  has  been  named  to  us  who  sold  it  under  the  name  of  Rai- 
sin de  Carmes,  at  10«.  ed,  a  cutting,  with  two  eyes.  —  Cond, 
Vol.  V.  —  No.  23.  3  b 
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of  a  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  destroyed  the  original  plant,  and  planted  a  voting 
one  in  a  very  poor  green-house,  which,  though  very  badly  manage<^  pro- 
duced exceedingly  fine  fruit."    Mr.  Money  adds^  <*  the  lobes  of  the  leaves 


of  this  grape  are  not  downy;  but  they  overlap  each  other  in  a  particular 
way  {Jig.  17 4.),  by  which  it  is^known  from  all  others.    The  berry  is  larro. 
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otbI  {fig.  I75.)i  dark,  but  not  of  the  deepest  black,  very  thin  skinned,  and 
each  berry  has  only  one  seed.  The  size  of  the  bunches 
is  from  |lb.  to  l^lb.    The  plant  grows  freely  in  a  pro- 

rr  grape  soil,  and  it  will  ripen  against  a  south  wall, 
have  been  a  grape-grower  more  than  forty  years, 
and  have  130  sorts  in  my  possession,  most  of  which  I 
fruit,  and  all  of  which  I  propagate ;  but  I  know  of 
none,  except  the  Muscat,  so  valuable  as  West's  Black 
St.  Peter." 

Till  the  nomenclature  of  grapes,  b  settled  by  com' 
petent  authority,  we  propose  to  distinguish  this  variety 
of  St.  Peter  from  the  two  mentioned  by  Mr.  Oldaker, 
by  the  name  of  Money's  West's  Black  St.  Peter. 
Mr.  Oldaker's  favourite  grape  may  be  called  Oldaker's 
West's  St.  Peter. 

Mr.  Money  has  raised  an  Earlv  Black  and  an  Earlv  White  Muscat,  both 
from  seeds,  which,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  will  be  real  treasures  to 
gardening,  as  they  are  likely  to  ripen  in  ordinary  years  agiunst  an  open  wall. 
We  tasted  some  berries  taken  from  the  bunches  of  both,  which,  even  in  this 
singularly  unfavourable  season,  were  soft  and  very  highly  flavoured,  though 
two  other  varieties  of  Muscat,  on  the  same  wall,  were  not  even  fully  grown. 
A  black  Muscat,  with  a  flavour  e(]ual  to  the  white  one,  has  hitherto,  we 
believe,  been  a  desideratum  in  horticulture ;  but  a  hardy  Muscat  is  what  few 
gardeners  ventured  to  hope  for.  Mr.  Money  has  an  excellent  variety  of  the 
Golden  Muscat;  and  we  never  saw  or  tasted  finer  berries  of  the  Black  Tri- 
poli, or  saw  leaves  of  a  deeper  colour  than  those  of  the  Claret  Grape  in  the 
open  air.  These  leaves  are  worth  growing  as  ornaments  for  the  dessert ;  they 
are  of  the  deepest  purple  red,  and  as  thick  as  cartridge  paper.  There  are 
here  many  sorts  of  grapes  trained  under  the  span  roots  of  the  green-houses, 
in  order  to  prove  the  sorts ;  and  as  Mr.  Money  scarcely  propagates  any 
other  fruits,  growing  principally  green-house  plants  and  flowers,  we  believe 
be  is  remarkably  correct  in  his  names.  Three  vine  plants  were  transplanted 
at  from  is  to  14  years;  the  roots  were  loft,  long,  the  thick  main  stem  still 
longer;  the  younger  wood  was  headed  close  in,  and  the  new  shoots  bore  a 
crop  the  second  year.  It  is  commonly  said  that  old  vines  will  not  trans- 
plant so  as  to  give  any  advantage  over  young  ones ;  but  this,  and  various 
other  instances  that  have  lately  come  under  our  observation,  convince  us, 
that,  provided  abundance  of  roots  is  taken  up  with  the  plants,  time  is 
gained. 

It  is  a  nice  point  in  the  management  of  wall  trees  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent leaves  may  be  taken  off  fos  the  purpose  of  colouring  the  fruit  and 
ripening  the  wood.  The  rationale  of  Nlr.  Money's  practice  is  as  follows  :-^ 
When  there  is  abundance  of  heat,  and  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  season  to 
elapse  for  every  desirable  purpose  as  to  the  fruit  of  the  present  year,  and 
wood  of  the  year  following,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  any  leaves 
be  taken  off  or  not;  but  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  the  season  far  ad- 
vanced, by  thinning  out  leaves,  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  checked,  and  a  sort 
of  withering  or  artificial  ripening  is  produced  both  in  the  fruit  and  wood. 
The  fruit,  however,  under  this  management,  will  neither  attain  so  large  a 
size,  nor  so  high  a  flavour ;  nor  will  the  buds  for  the  following  season  be  so 
plump,  or  the  wood  quite  so  large ;  but  the  wood  will  be  sufficiently  dry 
and  firm  to  resist  the  frost,  and  the  buds  will  grow,  perhaps,  about  as  well 
as  seeds  or  bulbs  gathered  or  taken  up  before  they  are  ripe. 

Apple  trees  canker  here  when  they  get  down  into  the  subsoil,  which, 
as  in  other  nurseries  and  gardens  where  the  surface  is  dug,  they  are  certain 
of  doing;  to  prevent  this,  Mr.  Money  has  moved  a  collection  of  100  sorts 
twice,  and  below  each  plant  has  placed  a  pavement,  or  impervious  layer  of 
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brick-bats  and  Roman  cement.  The  plants  are  dwarfs,  look  healthy,  and 
bear  well.  We  observed  a  beautifully  curled  blue-green  variety  of  German 
Greens,  evidently  nearly  allied  to  the  Woburn  Kail ;  they  have  stood  two 
years  without  running  to  flower,  but  they  have  produced  side  shoots  or 
suckers  which  have  been  taken  off  and  planted;  the  variety  is  perhaps  of 
too  slow  growth,  and  the  leaves  not  sufficiently  tender  to  give  it  much 
value  as  a  culinary  or  cottage  plant,  but  it  is  certainly  highly  ornamental. 
Mr.  Money  propagates  the  mistletoe,  and  intends  having  a  number  of  plants 
on  standard  crabs  for  sale ;  he  places  the  berry  on  a  rough  part  of  the  bark 
of  a  ^oung  shoot,  causing  it  to  adhere  by  its  own  glutinous  pulp,  and 
sometimes  ne  ties  a  bit  of  thin  muslin  over  it  to  prevent  the  birds  from 
carrying  it  off.  An  improvement  on  the  common  waterine-pot  by  him 
deserves  notice ;  instead  of  the  common  rose,  the  pierced  surtace  of  which 
points  outwards,  he  uses  a  rose  of  an  oval  shape,  the  pierced  surface  of 
which  points  upwards.  (Jig.  176.)  The  advantage  of  this  form  is,  that  the 
shower  never  tails  on  the  ground  or  the 
plant  with  more  than  its  own  weight ; 
and  no  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  can  ever  wash  away  the  soil 
from  newly  planted  things  or  recently 
sown  seeds,  as  is  frequently  done  by  the 
common  pots.  These  pots  have  also  the 
throat  of  the  spout  (a)  made  much  larger 
than  usual,  which  increases  the  delivery  ^^^{ 
at  the  rose,  especially  when  the  pot  is  CT^ 
nearly  empty.  These  watering-pots  are 
made  by  Thompson,  Oxford  Street,  and  may  be  asked  for  under  the  name 
of  Monet^t  inverted  rose  watering-pot. 

The  principal  article  raised  in  the  Haverstock  nursery  is  the  pelargonium, 
for  which  purpose  Mr.  Money  has  built  a  number  of  houses  and  pits ;  and, 
aware  of  thesreat  importance  to  plants  of  soft  and  pure  water,  he  has  formed 
gutters  to  all  these  houses,  pits,  and  frames,  and  led  all  the  water  to  tank^ 
of  which  there  are  fifteen  built,  at  an  expense  exceeding  500/.  Almost 
all  the  houses  are  span-roofed,  and  almost  all  the  gutters  are  formed  in 
the  wall  plates  by  sunk  grooves,  formed  in  a  direction  from  tlie  inner  to 
the  outer  edge  {fig,  177.),  by  which,  and  by  placing  the  wall  plate  not  on  a 
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flat  but  on  a  bevelled  surface,  so  as  it  may  incline  outwards,  or  its  outer 
edge  be  lower  than  its  inner  one  {fig,  178.),  the  collected  water  has  a  con- 
siderable current  to  the  conducting  pipe,  {fig,  177  a) 
There  can  hardly  be  a  cheaper  or  more  secure  descrip- 
tion of  gutter.  Specimen  plants  of  all  the  principal  sorts 
of  grapes  are  trained  on  wire  trellises  under  the  span 
roofs  of  these  houses ;  but,  as  they  are  kept  open  all  the 
summer,  grapes  do  not  ripen  in  them  so  well  as  in 
houses  fronting  the  south,  with  back  walls  for  absorbing 
the  heat  in  the  day  time  and  giving  it  out  at  night.  We  shall  conclude 
this  notice  by  stating  what  was  told  us  by  Mr.  Money  of  his  former  and 
present  customers.  Twenty  years  ago  his  pelargoniums  were  sold  at  consi- 
derably higher  prices  than  at  present,  to  families  of  property  or  regular 
gentry,  who  called  in  their  carriages,  and  looked  out  tn^  plants;  now  and 
for  some  years  past,  they  are  sold  in  greater  numbers,  and  at  much  lower 
prices,  to  hawkers  and  basket-women.  —  Cond, 


Caoent  Garden  Market. 
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Art.  XIX.     Covent  Garden  Market. 


neCtMaee  Tribe. 
perdoKen 


White 

Red  ... 

PlanU,  or  Colewortt  - 
SaTOTi,  per  dosea  -  - 
Cauliflowers,  per  dosen  - 
Broccoli,  per  bunch 

White 

Cape        ... 

TUbert  and  Roots. 

rperton 
Potatoei,      .      -Ipercwt 
'C  per  bush. 

Kidney,  per  bushel 

Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  per 

hair  sieve  .       - 
Turnips,  White,  per  bunch 
Carrots,  per  bunch 

Orange        ... 

Altringham 

Surrey  ... 

Parsneps,  per  dosen 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Scorsonera,  per  bundle    . 
Salsify,  per  bunch       -    . 
Horseradish,  per  bundle  - 
Radishes 

Red,  per  dozen  hands  (84 
to  30  each) 

White  Turnip,  per  bunch 

The^tiitach  Tribe, 

Spinach.'    fP^ff*?!®. 
*^        *     Iperhalfsiere 
Sorrel,  per  half  sieve 

The  Onion  Tribe, 

Onions 
Old,  per  bushel    . 
PiclLling,  per  half  sieve 
Spanish,  per  dosen 

Leelu,  per  dosen  bunches 

Garlic,  per  pound      . 

Shallots,  per  pound 

Atparaginous  Planie, 
Salads,  ^e. 
Lettuce,  per  score 
Cos  .  .       . 

Cabbage  -  . 
Endive,  per  score  . 
Celery,  per  bundle  (12  to  15} 

Watercress,  per  dosen  small 

bunches  ... 
Burnet,  per  bunch, 

Pol  and  Saeet  Herbs. 
Pisrsley,  per  half  sieve     - 
Tarragon,  p.  dos.  bunches 
Purslain,  per  punnet 
Fennel,  per  dosen  bunches 
Thyme,  per  dosen  bunches 
Sage,  per  dosen  bunches 
Mint,  per  dosen  bunches 
Peppermint,  dry,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Maijoram,  per  do&  bunches 


Flrom 
£  s.   d. 

0    0    9 
0    2    0 
0    2    6 
0    0    9 
0    1-6 

0    10 
0    0    6 

3  10    0 
0    3    0 
0    16 
0    2    0 
0    16 

0    16 
0    0    1 

0    0    3 
0    0    6 
0    0    6 
0    0    9 
0    1    0 
0    0    0 
0    0    0 
0    16 

0    0    6 
0    10 

0    2    0 
0    10 
0    0    0 

0    3    6 
0    2    6 
0    2    0 
0    16 
0    0   6 
0    10 

0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    0    9 
0    2    0 
0    0    2 

0    0    4 
0   0    2 

0    10 
0    0    0 
0    10 
0    0    0 
0    0    0 
0    0    0 
0    0    0 

0    0    0 
0    0    0 

To 
£  t.  d. 


4  10  0 

0    5  0 

0    2  6 

0    3  0 

0    2  0 


0    0 
0  1* 

0    4 
0    8 

0  6 

r  0 

1  6 


0    0 
L  3 


4  0 
4  0 
4  0 
0    0 

0  10 

1  6 


Savory,  per  dosen  bundles 
Basi],  ary,per  dos.  bunches 
Rosemary,  per  dos.  bunches 
Lavender,  dry,  per  dos.  bun. 
Tansy,  dry,  per  dos  bunches 

Stalks  and  Fruits/or  Tarts, 

Pickling,  ic 
Vegetable  Marrow,  perdos. 
Large  Pompions,  each     - 
Gourds,  per  dozen    - 
Tomatoln,  per  half  sieve 
Capsicums,  per  hundred 

Gnea       ... 

Red        -  -  - 

Edible  FUngi  and  Btd. 
Mushrooms,  per  pottle  - 
Morels,  dry,  per  pound  . 
Truffles,  per  pound 

English      .       - 

Foreign,  dry 

Ihtits. 
Apples,  Dessert,  per  bushel 

Golden  Pippins     . 

Feam's  Pippins       -     . 

Pearraains 

Ribstons 

Flower  of  Kent 

Hoilandbury 
Apples,  Baking,  per  bushel 
Pears,  Dessert,  per  half  sieve 

Golden  Bewtrie 

Autumn  Bergamot 

Doyenn6 

Swan's  E^g,  fine    . 
Pears,  Baking,  per  half  sieve 

Chaumontel 
Quinces,  per  half  sieve 
ledlars,  per  half  sieve 


Peaches,  per  doi 
Plums,  Dessert,  per  punnet 
Barberries,  p«r  half  sieve 
Elderberries,    picked,   per 

bushid       ... 
Cranberries,  per 
Walnuts,  per  bui 
Chestnuts,  per  peck 

French 

Spanish     .     . 
Filberts,  Engluh,  per  100  Ibe. 
Nuts,  Spanish,  per  peck  . 
Pine-apples,  per  pound    . 
Grapes,  per  pound 

Hot-house    ... 

From  the  open  wall 

Dutch         ... 

Malaoa 

For  Wine,  per  bushel  T- 
Spanish  Melons,  each 
4^...n<MM     S"PCT  dosen     - 
Oranges,    [j;,  hundred 

T  ».-.»M.     1  P«'  dosen 
I-®"""'    t  per  hundred 
Olives,  per  gallon       .      .. 
Sweet  Almonds,  per  ixHind 
Brazil  Nuts,  per  bushel 
Garden  Snails,  per  quart  • 


From 

To 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

0    0 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

s 

0    2 

0 

0    7 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

6 

0    6 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

6 

0    0 

0 

0  14 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0  14 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    7 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    4 

6 

0    6 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    7 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    7 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    2 

6 

0    4 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    2 

6 

0    4 

0 

0    3 

6 

0   5 

0 

0    3 

0 

0    3 

6 

0    2 

0 

0    2 

6 

0    1 

6 

0    2 

0 

0    1 

C 

0    2 

6 

0    1 

6 

0    2 

0 

0    3 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    6 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    2 

6 

0    5 

0 

0    7 

0 

0    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    2 

6 

0   4 

0 

0    5 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    8 

0 

0    0 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

0    4 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    0 

6 

0  10 

0 

0    1 

6 

0    3 

'6 

0    0 

4 

0    0 

8 

0    1 

6 

0    2 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    3 

6 

0    1 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    5 

0 

0  14 

0 

0    0 

9 

0    2 

0 

0    7 

0 

0  14 

0 

0    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0    9 

9 

0    3 

0 

0    0 

0 

0  16 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    0 

6 

Obgervatiofu,  — The  dry  weather  of  the  last  month  has  been  favourable 
to  the  late  crops,  but  the  prevalence  of  rain  throughout  th'e  summer  has 
chilled  the  soil  so  much  that  vegetation  has  made  but  slow  progress,  con> 
sequentlj^  our  supplies  have  not  been  as  yet  so  abundant  as  they  generally 
are  at  this  season.  From  this  cause  rather  better  prices  for  most  articles 
have  been  obtained,  which  it  is  likely  may  continue  throughout  the  winter, 
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as  from  the  above  cause  and  from  the  prabebility  of  early  frosts,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  veeetation  can  now  make  very  rapid  progress.  7\imips 
are  at  present  in  abundance  and  of  good  quality ;  the  late  crops  do  not 
promise  so  well,  consequently  it  is  expectea  they  will  be  in  more  demand 
and  bring  better  prices.  Coleworts  are  at  present  not  very  abundant,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  increase  much  in  bulk  before  Christmas;  it  b  likely 
therefore  their  present  price  will  be  supported.  Broccolies  are  not  as  yet 
plentiful,  but  at  the  same  time  not  mucn  looked  for  or  expected,  except 
the  Cape  variety  or  Grange's  cauliflower,  which  begins  to  make  its  appear- 
ance ;  but  from  the  breadth  planted,  should  the  weather  be  moderate,  a 
considerable  quantity  may  be  expected  and  prices  in  consequence  moderate. 
Carrots  do  not  promise  well ;  and  although  our  supplies  from  Bedfordshire 
of  the  Altringham  variety  have  hitherto  been  good,  tne  promise  from  Surrey 
is  not  great,  as  wet  weather'  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  that  root. 
Savoys  are  not  yet  very  plentiful,  but  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be  abundant. 
Potatoes  are  in  heavy  supply,  and  at  present  none  but  of  the  best  quality 
will  realise  the  prices  quoted,  although  better  prices  are  confidently  ex- 
pected by  the  growers  and  dealers ;  and  should  bread  maintain  its  present 
rate,  I  have  no  doubt,these  expectations  will  be  realised.  Onions,  of  which 
a  great  breadth  has  been  harvested  in  much  better  condition  than  the  early 
part  of  the  season  promised,  are  in  fair  supply  at  reasonable  prices;  but  it 
IS  probable,  from  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  they 
will  not  keep  well  in  the  loft,  and  may  become  much  scarcer  and  dearer 
by  the  spring.  —  G,  C.    Kov.  3.  1829. 


Art.  XX.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies* 


Cofi^etUr  and  Bast  Stsex  ftortictUiural  Society.  —  The  Second  Animal  Show  of  thi«  Society 
WM  hdd  in  Colchester,  August  5.  Dr.  Maclean,  Mr.  Burgeia,  and  Bfr.  Smith  were  cboKQ  as 
Judffea,  and  awarded  the  prUc*  as  follows :  — 

Flowers.  Carnations.  Stand :  1.  Mr.  Sally,  gardener  to  H.  K.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  Bromley  Lodge  ; 
8.  Mr.  Goodwin,  Manningtree.  Seedling :  a  fine  scarlet  flake,  named  Sally^s  Miss  Penrioe,  Mr. 
Bally.  Piootees.  Seedling:  I.  Mr.  Sally;  2.  Mr.  Goodwin.  A  fine  stand  of  seedling  picotees 
fhim  the  Rev. —.- Green's,  Law  ford:  a  prise  was  gpiven  to  one  flower  named  Gillingwater^ 
Miss  Kin§.—^ Fruit  Pine.  Enrille,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  'Wm.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Colcbester. 
Melon :  1.  Mr.  Kiach.  gardener  to  B.  Cox,  Eaq.  Lawford j  2.  Mr.  Sally.  Grapes.  Mr.  Smith. 
Gooseberries.  Fewest  to  the  pound :  1.  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  Mr.  Riaeh.  Beat.flaTouzed,  Mr.  Riach. 
CurranU  :  red,  Mr.  Gillingwater ;  white,  Mr.  Smith.  Plums,  Mr.  Girling,  Colchester.  Cherric^ 
Mr.  Girling.  —  OUinqry  Vegetables.  Onions,  Mr.  Sally.  Cape  Lettuce,  Mr.  Sally.  Cucumben, 
Mr.  Girling. 

Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  W.  Hawkins,  Esq^  produced  a  fine  Queen  pine,  which  measured  IS  In. 
In  circumference,  and  weighed  3  lb.  10  oi.  It  was  allowed,  br  all  the  growers  present,  to  be  the 
finest  ever  seen  fh>m  a  plant  of  its  age,  only  seventeen  months  having  elapsed  since  the  sucker 
was  planted.  Mr.  Sally  produced  a  stand  of  seedling  georginas,  of  very  superior  shape  and  colour. 
Mr.  Appleby  of  Boxtead  sent  two  vegetable  marrows,  which  were  much  admired.  Three  Cape 
lettuces,  grown  by  Mr.  Burgess  of  BrighUingsea,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  visitors  by  their 
•xtraordinary  siae.    Many  very  respectable  members  were  elected.    {SHffoik  Ckromietet  Aug.  &) 

CAMBRIDGESHIRK 

Cambridge  Uorticultural  Society.  —  This  Society  had  a  splendid  Show  of  fruits,  flowen,  ftc,  an 
Sept.  17.    The  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  award  was  as  follo«n :  — 

Ftowers.  Georginas.  Six  best  double,  one  of  a  sort :  1.  (medal)  Lord  Famborougb,  R(ff»\ 
William,  Imperiosa,  Roval  Lilac,  Inwood^i  New  White,  Donna  Maria,  Mr.  Widnall;  SL  Douglss'ts 
Seedling,  Nutter's  Seedling,  Donna  Maria,  Imperiosa,  Col  vine's  Perfecta,  Brewer*s  Cambridge 
Surprise  (seedling),  Mr.  Robert  Nutter.  Three  best,  one  of  a  sort :  Lady  Grantham,  SeedliDs. 
PrBceUentisdma,  Mr.  WIdnalL  Best:  Achilles,  Mr.  Widnall.  Seedling,  Mr.  WidsalL  L<MUm 
Ajlgens,  in  a  pot,  Mr.  Searle.  Fiichsfa,  in  a  not,  Mr.  WidnalL  Plant  in  a  pot  (2/lrlum  splendena). 


Mr.  Searie —  Fruit    Pine :  1.  and  3.  (medal)  Black  Jamaica,  Mr.'Dall.    Grapes.    Blade,  clustcir 

_  . .._  ......    ,   « .  _  .    ,^ soni  8.  Black  Mogul,  Mr.S     *       

[r.  Dall;  3.  White  Fron 

ine,  Mr.  Palmer,  illy. '  Best  pot :  1 „__ 

Mr.  Dall ;  2.  Royal  Muscadine  (white),  Mr.  Robert  Nutter.    Peaches.    Best  six,  three  of  a  sort  : 


thanl|lb. :  1.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.Gimson;  S.  Black  Mogul,  Mr.  Searle.  White, 
at  less  than  U lb. :  1.  White  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Dall;  3.  White  Frontignac,  Mr. CatUoK. 
'.    Best  bunch  :  White  Muscadine,  Mr.  Palmer,  Ely. '  Best  pot :  1.  Black  Hambutgb, 


not  less  than  I|lb. 
cluster  not  ' 
Out-door. 


gardener  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Millar  of  Ely.  Best :  Noblesse,  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Lonl  De1« 
Warr.  NecUrines.  Best  six,  three  of  a  sort :  Newington  Brignon,  The  Master  of  Sidney.  Best 
three  of  any  sort:  Old  Newington,  Mr.  Searla  Cherries.  Morello  :  Bestlbu  containing  fewet 
(45),  Mr.  Robert  Green.  Plums.  Best  plate,  two  sorts,  six  of  a  sort :  Gieen  Gage  and  Coe*to 
SeedUng,  Mr.  CballLiL  Best  plate,  not  less  than  six  :  Caledonian,  Mr.  Haylock.  Rgs.  Not  imm 
l-tS-S*  \®V*^  A"*l  ®'*<^^»  ^'-  ^^'-  Ooosebcrries,  best  pUte :  Red  Ranberry,  Mr.  Wltom, 
gardener  to  Lord  De  la  Warr.   Currants,  best  plate :  1.  White,  Mr.  Dall  T^^Rm;  Mr.  Wilaool 


Cambridgeshire^  Sujgfblk.  74S 


Calling.  Apples,  UDie,  De«t  oun  :  i.  earree 
[r.  French,  gardener  to  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Jenyna. 
1  i  S.  Mr.  Ripther.  Fllberto.  best  lb.,  Mr.  Chal- 
d  De  U  Warr.  —  C^Umry  VegetaUet,    Celery, 


gardener  to  Lord  De  la  Warr.    Melon,  not  lea  than  2  Ibi :  L  Silver  Rock,  Mr.  Dan ;  SL  Scarlet 
FlMh,  Mr.Searle.    Mulberries:  best  pUte,  Mr.  Calling.    Apples,  table,  best  dish:   1.  Carrte 

Pippin,  Mr.O.Stittie;    8.  Kingsland  Pippin,  Mr.  T  .-     «    -  ^- 

Pean,  UMe,  bert  .dish  :  1.  Bergamot,  Mr.  French ; 
lis.  Nuts,  best  Ibi,  Mr.  Wilson,  eardener  to  Lord  1 
fix  best  heads,  G.  Jenyns,  Esq,,  wilbraham.  _ 

Treawrer*a  Prise,  Bouquet,  Mr.  Gimson.  —  Otf/agrrt'  Prhet.  Apples:  Ribston  Pippin, 
William  Smith.  Trumpington.  Onions.  White  Spanish,  Robert  Freeman,  Abington.  Parsneps, 
James  Bullea,  Wimpole.  Georginas,  William  Perry,  Hildersham.  China^asters,  three,  James 
Tuck,  WindmlU  Cottage,  Harston.  —  &:rf«./»rfatfs.  CottagersP  Apples,  Hawthorden,  Thomas 
Chapman.  Wimpole.  Cottagers*  Onions,  James  Tuck,  Harrton.  Cottagers*  Georginas,  Joseph 
Beaiea,  Cberryhtnton.  Cottagers*  Bouquet,  James  Tkiek,  Harston.  Cottagers'  Lettuces,  Sllesian, 
Harris  Marshall,  TVumplngton.  Cottagers*  CurruiU,  Red,  Harris  Marshall,  Trumpington. 
Onions,  White  Spanish,  Mr.  Pataner,  Ely.    Apples :  Torbay  nppin.  The  Master  of  Sidney ;  and 


rnnespanuD,  mr.  numer,  Aiy.  Appies:  Aoriwy  ri|^n,  A.iie  xaoster  wi  cnuuc/ ,  ou 
Alexander,'  Mr.  Biggs.  Lettuces,  White  Cos,  Mr.  Palmer.  ApricoU,  Moorpark,  Mr.  Huggin 
African  Marigokls.%.  Wilson,  Lord  De  U  Warr*s  gardener.  French  Marigolds.  Mr.  Palme 
China-asters,  Mr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Brewer. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  immediately  after  the  sboir. 

After  dinnor.  forty-two  prisemen  of  the  year  received  .their  prixes,  which  amounted  to  two 
medals,  and  VXL  9c  in  money.  An  honorary  medal  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Charles  Baron  of 
Safton  Walden,  Ibr  his  valuable  serrices  as  a  judge.  The  London  Horticultural  Society's  annual 
booonuT  medal  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Samud  Wldnaa    {Ihmtktgdon  Oazeite,  Sept  19.) 

SUFFOLK. 

Zoiwiek  Hortienltural  Sodeiy.  —  The  Third  Meeting  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  Aug.  3,, 
mad  most  respectably  attended ;  the  show  of  fruits  and  flowers,  considering  the  season,  was  al- 
lowed to  be  very  good.  Thejudges  appointed  to  award  the  respecttve  prises  wer^  Dr.  Maclean 
of  Colchester ;  Tl^os.  Allen,  £iq..  Crane  Hall,  Ipswich ;  and  Mr.  Bray  of  Barliam ;  who  adjudged 
as  fisllows :  — 

.  Plowerg.  Bouquet  of  Border  Flowers :  1.  Mr.  Jeffery ;  8.  Mr.  Lovely.  Plant  in  bloom  in  a  pot : 
1.  Maur4ndya  BarclaydiM,  Mr.  Jeflbry;  2.  Core6Dsis,  Mr.  Lovely.  Georginas :  Seedlings,  Mr. 
Jeffbry.  — /Vmj/.  Grapes:  White,  Sweetwater^  Mr.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Charles  Berners. 
Esq. ;  Black,  Frankenthal,  Mr.  Bird,  Ipswich.  Melon :  Scarlet  Flesh,  Mr.  Newman,  gardener  to 
T.  b.  Western,  Esq. ;  Green  Flesh,  Rev.  I.  S.  Matthews,  Hitcham.  Apricot:  1.  R.  Pettiward, 
Esq-.  Finborough  Hall ;  S.  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Mileson  Edgar,  Esq.  Plums,  Black  Morocco, 
Mr.  Milbom.  Cherries :  Table.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Dykes  Alexander,  Esq. ;  Morello, 
Mr.  Chapman.  Gooseberries.  Red  i  1.  Roaring  Uon,  8S  dwts.  6  gm  Mr.  WooUard ;  2.  Roaring 
Lion,  19  dwts.  10  grs.,  Mr.  Dunning.  YeUow :  1.  Gunner,  18 dwts.  2  grs..  Mr.  WooUard ;  2.  Viper, 
le.dwts.  3  grs.,  Mr.  Lovely.  Green :  L  Angler,  17  dwts.  1  gr.,  Mr.  WoolUrd }  2.  Independent, 
15  dwts.  2.  and  a  Bonny  Lass,  14  dwU.  15  grs.,  Mr.  Newman.  Best  i^te,  fewest  to  the  jiound :  1. 
(U)  Mr.  Woollard ;  2.  (90)  Mr.  Milbom.  Best  plate  for  flavour.  Red  Champagne,  Mr.  Barney.  Cur. 
rants.  White,  best  Ibi :  1.  (19  bunches}  New  White  Dutch,  Mr.  Wootlard ;  i  (28  bunches)  Mr. 
Bum.  Red,  best  lb.  (M bunches),  Mr.  Woollard.  Raspberries:  1.  Antwerp,  Mr.  Lovely;  2.  AnU 
werp,  Mr.  Milboum.    {Sidfblk  Chromiele,  Avg.  9.) 

The  Fourth  Meoing  of  the  above  Society  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  Sept  15.  The 
Judges  appointed  to  award  the  respective  prises  were  Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  Dr.  Beck,  and  Mr. 
Burgess,  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Baldiston  for  the  flowers.  Pre. 
miums  were  awarded  as  follows :  •« 

Floweti.  Double  Georginas :  1.  Mr.  Sally ;  2.  Mr.  Buchanan.  Seedling,  Mr.  Jeifriet.  Flower 
in  blofnn  in  a  pot :  1.  Mr.  J.  Smith ;  2.  Mr.  Felgate.  Bouquet  of  border  flowers :  1.  Mr.  JefiHes  ; 
8.  Mr.  Lovely. ^JVMif.  Grapes:  White,  Muscadine,  Mr.  Jelly,  gardener  to  Miss  Lloyd; 
Black,  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Jellv,  eardener  tu  Miss  Lloyd.  Melon :  1.  New  Scarlet  Flesh,  Mr. 
Milbora ;  2.  Old  Scarlet  Flesh,  Mr.  SaUy,  gardener  to  H.  N.  Jarrett,  Esq.  Peaches :  1.  French 
Mignonne,  W.  Rodwell,  Esq. ;  2.  Grimwood'b  Royal  George,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Dykes 
Alexander,  Esq.  NecUrines :  1.  Early  Newington,  Mr.  Sally ;  2.  £3ruge,  Mr.  Baraey.  Apri. 
cots :  1.  Moorpark,  Mr?  J.  Smith :  2.  Moorpark,  Mr.  Bird.  Plums :  1.  Gollah,  Mr.  Sally ;  2.  Green 
Gage,  Mr.  Potter.  Pears:  1.  Jargonelle,  Mr.  Milbom}  2.JarffoneUe.  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Apples: 
Table,  Kerry  Pippin,  Mr.  Sally ;  Kitchen,  Hawthomden,  Mr.  Jackson.  Cherrio,  Morello, 
Mr.  Jeiiy.  Raspberries,  Mr.  Mubom.  Nuts,  Cosford,  Mr.  Bum,  gardener  to  Lord  Rivers.  Figs, 
Ur.Buin.^Cuimary  Fegetnb/tv.  Cape  Broccoli:  White,  Mr.  Barney;  Purple,  Mr.  Lovely. 
Endive,  Mr.  Allen.    Red  Cabba^,  Rev.  J.  &  Matthews. 

Amongst  the  Georginas  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sally  and  Mr.  Buchanan  were  some  M>lendid  specimens. 
A  beautiful  seedling  geranium,  reared  by  Mr.  Crawley,  was  also  exhibited,  which  was  named  the 
CrawieyajM :  and  we  could  not  help  noticing  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  of  the  dish  of 
cherries  produced  by  Mr.  Jelly.    (/mfcA  Joitrnal,  Sept  19.) 

Ipswich  Carnation  Show.  —  At  this  Show,  held  on  August  d.,  the  judges  were,  Mr.  Sheming, 
Woodbridge :  Mr.  Keymer,  Colchester;  and  Mr.  Shreeve  of  Ipswich  ;  who  decided  as  follows :  -* 

1.  Ive'sPnnee  Leopold,  Smailey's  Foxhunter,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Fletcher's  Duchess,  Pearson's 
Madame  Mara,  and  Hufton's  La  Belle  Alliance,  Mr.  Lee ;  2.  Strong's  Victorious,  Foxbunter, 
Rainbow,  La  fieile  Alliance,  Fletcher*s  Duchess,  and  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Jestup ;  3.  Davey's 
Duchess.  Turner's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Strong's  Victorious,  Fletcher's  Duchess,  and  two 
Scarlet  Flake  Seedlings,  Mr.  Hunt  Picotee  prise,  Mr.  Goodwin.  Crimson  Bisard  Seedling,  Mr. 
WoolUrd,  afterwards  luimod  WooUard's  Mr.  Peel.'  Scariet  FUke  Seedling,  Mr.  WooUard, 
afterwards  named  WooUard's  Miss  Anstruther.    {Si^ffUk  ChronkU,  Aug.  a) 

fViekkam-markH  Ptawer  Show.— -The  Annual  Show  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  held  at 
Wickham  Crown,  on  August  3.,  was  respectably  attended,  and  there  were  many  fine  flowers 
shown.  The  prises  were  a4|udged  by  Mr.  EL  Cadman,  Mr.  J.  Cadman,  and  Mr.  Williams,  as 
follows:  — 

Pan  of  four  blooms:  1.  Foxhunter,  Laev's  Wat«^  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  Madame  Mara, 
Mr.  William  Barker,  Heraingstone ;  2.  Foxhunter,  Rainbow,  Fletcher's  lXichess,and  Madame 
Mara,  Mr.  WiUiam  Barker,  Wickham ;  S.  Strong*s  Vittoria.  Ive's  Prince  Leopold,  Hannibal,  and 
Fletcher's  Duchess,  Mr.  Jessup,  Helmingham.  Picotees,  Will  Stukely.  and  Barker's  Sportsman, 
Mr.  Tyler,  Wickham.  Seedling  Carnation,  Mr.  Barker,  Wickham,  afterwards  named  Barker's 
Mrs.  Amvis.  Seedling  l*iootee,  Mr.  Jessup,  Helmingham,  afterwards  named  Jesfup's  Bang-up. 
{,Sugbik  Chroititltf  Aug.  &) 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Tke  WaOkimJ^frd  Sammevhu  Skou  wm  held  on  Jane  la,  when  the  pAau  were  awarded  am 
follows :  -- 

nm  ClMi,  Dark  and  Dark  Purple:  1.  Metlua,  Mr.  W.  &  Clarke ;  SL  and  a  Nazkra.  Mr. 
Cortar ;  iT^riat/Mr.  E.  Wella  Second  ClaaL  Striped :  1.  M«UnBe,  Mr.  W.  &  CUike j  8.  Oeilicft 
Farteit,  Mr.  Birkeit  j  &  Tamaize,  Mr.  Vf.  &  Clarke;  4.  Favourite  Mignonne,  Mr.  Woodteidse^ 
Third  ClaM,  Crimioa  Red  and  Row:  1.  Henrietta.  Mr.  CotUr ;  8.  Gunn*«  Crimaon,  :Mr.  Vf.  & 
Clarke ,  3.  Papius,  Mr.  Atkinson  i  4.  Rose  Velona,  Mr.  Blrkect  Fourth  Oma,  Edged :  1.  Oiand 
Bernr,  Mr.  Costar;  8.  Grand  Berger,  and  3.  Doctor  Franklin,  Mr.  Clarke;  4w  HoratiQ,  Mr. 
E.  WrilB.    Fifth  Class,  Spotted:  L  Artn-isseau,  Mr.  Coster;  S.   Aibrisseau,  Mr.  W.  Sl  davke; 

3.  FaUus,  Mr.  W.  &  Qarke;  4.  Agamemnon,  Mr.  BirketL  Sixth  CUm,  YeQow  and  Straw: 
1.  Adrian,  Mr.  W.  &  Clarke ;  2.  Golconda,  Mr.  Woodbridge ;  3.  Beroth,  Mr.  £.  Wells.  Seventh 
Class,  Mottled:  1.  Thompson's  Queen,  Mr..W.  &  Clarke;  8.  Befljamin,  and;&  Isodorus,  Mr. 
Woodbridge.    Stand  of  nine  blooms :  1.  Mr.  W.  a  Clarke;  S.  Rev.  Jos.  Tyao;  3L  Mr.  Coetar; 

4.  Mr.  E.  WeUs;  &  Mr.  Woodbridge;  &  Mr.  Birkett;  7.  Mr.  Atkinsom  Steward's  praes. 
Grand  Berger,  Mr.  Coslar.  — J.  T. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Qiomotster  HcrUaiUurat  Sodeig.  —The  Fourth  Public  Show  tot  the  season  took  place  on  Joly 
SI.,  and  was  eminent^  attractive.  The  display  both  of  flowen  and  fhdts  was  bruliant  In  tte 
extreme,  and  fki  exc«eded  any  former  exhibition.  The  assemblage  of  carnations  and  ptcoteea 
was  particularly  admired,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  georginas  left  nothing  to  be  wiabed 
for  in  that  splendid  tribe.  Other  choice  flowers  were  also  contributed  in  great  numbers.  The 
abundance  of  luxurious  fhilts  of  all  descriptions  was  such  as  to  gratify  the  eye,  and  provoke  the 
teste  of  the  most  fastidioua  llie  evening's  sale  of  fhilts  was  v«ry  productive.  The  number  of 
specimens  entered  In  the  Society's  books  amounted  to  upwards  of  19S0.  {J%e  Bridol  Mirror^ 
Aug.  &) 

Omicetier  ami  Coitmotd  HoHteuUmral  AMockUbm. ~^The  Second  and  last  Exhibition  of  this 
Institution  for  the  present  year  was  heki  in  September.  The  display  of  fhilts,  partk»iUrij,  fkr 
surpassed  our  expectetlon,  and  aflbr^  ;Us  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  Institution,  which  is  quite 
in  Its  infancy,  will  next  year  become  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  this  nelghbottrhood. 
(BatA  Jommal.) 

»       WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Tke  Woroater$hire  HorHaOttma  Sedet^  held  their  last  Meetbig  for  the  present  year  to  Wor. 
eester,  on  August  Sa  Among  the  flruits  we  particuhu'ly  noticed  a  pine  flrom  the  garden  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  whjch  weighed  10  lbs.  11  ox. ;  also  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  the  gar- 
den of  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  The  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  were  likewise  particulariy  fine. 
There  were  also  exhibitsd  two  new  specimens  of  the  new  silver  beet,  and  a  new  esculent  vege. 
teUe  lately  imported  flrom  Hungary,  called  KohUrabL  We  are  sorry  to  sav  that  indbposltioa 
prevented  the  attendance  of  Sir  C.  S.  Smith,  Bart    The  prixes  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

PiatUs.  Oreen-hocue :  Calooolkria  corymbbsa ;  8.  £1iehrtsum  prcdiferam.  and  3.  LechenatEltis 
formhsa,  Mr.  Tapp ;  ;4.  Pelarg&nium  &rdens.  Rev.  T.  Waters.     Cockscomb,  SU*  H.  Wakeman. 


Bart  —  jRowers.  Georginas,  Crinsoa:  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Beach:  8.  Denin's  See<Uing,  3.  8angulnea» 
and  4.  Wells's  Victory,  Mr.  Tapp.  Purple:  L  Wood's  Favourite,  Mr.  Tapp:  8.  Seedling, 
R.  Nuttell,  Eaq. ;  3.  Langley's  Favourit<>,  and  4l  Triumphant,  Mr.  Tamx  Sculet :  1.  Supefb, 
8L  Cocctnea,  &  Unknown,  and  4.  Unknown.  Mr.  Tspp^  Sulphur :  I.  Yellow  Sulphhrea,  and  f. 
Dwarf  Yellow,  Mr.  Tapp:  3.  Unknown,  J.  Taylor.  Esq.;' 4.  Solphiirea  sup^rba,  Mr.  Beadi. 
Light:  1.  Unknown,  Mr.  Tapp;  8.  Quilled  Lilac,  Mr.  Beach;  3.  Seedling,  XTsylor,  Efeq.:  4. 
Unknown,  Mr.  Tvap.^FniU.  Pine,  Mr.  Wood.  Melon,  R.  Griffiths,  Esq.  Peaches,  J.  Taylor, 
Eig.  Nectarines,  Mr.  Wood.  Apricots,  Mr.  Berkeley.  Grapes :  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Beach; 
White  Muscat,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  Cherries,  Mr.  Wood.  Plums,  Mr.  Hunt  Figs.  Mr.  Wood. 
Applet:  Dessert,  R  Allies,  Esq.;  Culinary,  Mr.  Wood.  Pears:  Dessert,  Mrs.  Beikcley;  Seed, 
ling,  K  Isaac,  Esq.  -^  Odinary  Vemeiableg.  Carrots,  Rev.  G.  St  John.  Oniom,  Mr.  Wood. 
Cebry :  White,  Sir  H.  Wakeman,  &rt ;  Red,  Sir  H.  Wakeman,  Bart.  New  Silver  Beet,  Mr. 
Wood.  ( Worcester  Journal,  Sept  3.) 
Vale  qf  Evetham  HorticuUural  Soeiely.  ~  The  last  Show  for  the  season  was  held  on  the  94th  of 


J  of  apples  from  Ireland,  and  a  seedling  l_ 

report  of  their  qualities.  Vhich  was  reed  to  the  Society,  and  accompanied  with  the  obligbg  < 
of  furnishing  such  of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  wished  it  with  grafts  at  the  proper  seaaon. 
Besides  the  productions  which  obtained  prises,  we  noticed  among  the  numerous  articles  that 
were  exhibited:  —  A  green  pumpkin  (Cuc6rtHta  Pdpo  Utm.,  CUctirblta  indica  rotiinda  Dale.' 
ehaam)  of  70  lbs.  weight  fhmi  Mr.  Fulton ;  six  uncommonly  large  roots  of  red  celery  ftorn 
Mr.  Brown ;  specimens  or  water  creases  rNast6rtlum  offlcinkle  HorL  Kew,),  raised  in  stranc  soiL 
without  wafer  being  applied  to  them,  bv  Mr.  MayfiekL  The  President,  E.  Rudge,  Esq., 


various  other  productions,  the  musk.plant  (Mlmulus  moschktus),  raised  from 
^.t      ..     .        .    V ^^  —  .      .        ..    - 


sent  last  year  from  the  Colombia  river,  in  North  America.  The  venr  strong  animid  amd  of  mask 
which  this  curious  plant  so  powerftilly  and  remarkably  possesses  forms  one  of  those  numexooi 
links  m  nature,  which  connect  the  animal  with  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Also  flrom  the  same, 
six  specimens,  of  uncommon  sisc,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  apple,  which,  flrom  Its  beautlfu 
scarlet  colour,  and  as  a  culinary  in  point  of  flavour,  Is  unrivalled.  The  prixes  were  awarded  aa 
follaws:  — 

PioMis,  Stove  or'Green-house:  1.  Bcgbn^A  cap&isis,  ftfr.  Smith  ;  8.  Caleeolkria  integrifMia, 
K.  HartUnd,  Esq. ;  3.  Poli&nthes  tubeibsa,  R  Rudge,  Esq.  Hardy  or  Tender  Annuals:  1.  Mr. 
Ball ;  2.  Mr.  Smith  ;  3.  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Perennials :  1.  Mr.  Smith  ;  8.  Mr.  Fleetwood.  Cocka. 
combs :  1.  Mr.  Fultnn ;  8.  Sir  Charles  llirockmorton,  Bart  —  FUmers.  Georginas.  Scarlet  s 
1.  and  8.  John  X^ylor,  Esq.  Crimson  :  1.  Mr.  Gregory  ;  8.  Mr.  Smith.  Pimde:  1.  Sir  Charles 
Throckmorton.  Bart. ;  8.  Mr.  Ooodall.  Sulphur :  1.  Mr.  Hunt ;  8.  Mr.  Fulton.  light :  1. 
John  Tavlor,  Esq. ;  S.  Mr.  Smith.  White :  1.  and  8.  John  Taylor,  Esq.  —  FruH.  Cherries  : 
MoreUo,  Mr.  Gregorv.  Damsons :  1.  Seedling.  Mr,  Tovey ;  8.  Mr.  Edwin.  Apples :  L  Seedling;^ 
Bav  Mr.  Booaker ;  8.  Seedling,  Mr.  Hignell ;  k  Blenheim  tonge.  Mr.  Cheek.  Bean :  Deaaert, 
Maria  Louisa,  Mr.  Ball;  i&  Seedling,  and  3.  Grey  Bury  (cnliBary'rMr.  Hint.    OM-dooc  Oxapea  s 
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L  Black,  Mr.  Bsmet;  SL  White,  Mr.  Cbarlei.  ~  OK/tewy  Vemetablet,  Peas,  John  Taylor,  Eiq. 
Onions :  1.  Sir  Ouirlei  Throckmorton,'  Bart ;  3.  John  Taylor,  Eiq. :  S.  Mn.  Charles.  Beet  RooL 
Rer.  Mr.  Pkrker.    Celery :  1.  Bad,  six  sUiks,  weight  96  ilx.,  Mr.  Brown ;  SL  White,  Mr  Hunt 

E*ira-Pri3K*.  Two  kinds  of  Seedling  Apples,  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  and  ScedlingAprl. 
cot  of  the  Moorpark  Standard.  Mr.  Hunt  White  Grapes,  Muscat,  Mr.  Fulton.  BlackTrince 
Grapes,  John  Taylor,  Esq.    ( Worcuter  Heraid,  October  10.) 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Vettford  HdrHcuUural  SMirfy. —The  last  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  season  took 
place  on  Sept  29.,  and  on  no  former  occasion  have  we  witnessed  so  brilliant  a  display  of  aisles. 
A  seedling  apfde,  raised  by  Mr.  Cranston,  and  sereral  others,  were  deservedly  admired.  A  bundle 
of  celery  fit>m  the  garden  of  R  J.  Powell,  Esq.,  attracted  general  admiration,  both  as  to  the  sise  and 

Srfection  of  the  roots.  In  addition  to  the  usual  prises  given  at  this  and  similar  institutions,  the 
ereford  Society  awards  the^foUowing  premiums,  and  the  Committee  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
extend  itsoperations  next  year  in  a  way  that  cannot  fiiil  to  give  satisfaction :  —  A  prize  of  five  sove. 
reigns  will  be  given  to  the  subscribing  gardener  of  any  member  of  the  Society  who  shall  bring 
written  testimonials  ftom  his  master  or  mistress,  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  year  1830,  of  his  having 
lived  in  his  service  at  least  five  years,  and  of  his  having,  during  that  period,  been  distinguisbed 
for  honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  general  good  conduct,  and  attention  to.  and-knowledge  of,  his  busU 
ness ;  should  two  or  more  gardeners  be  considered  equally  meritorious,  the  preference  will  be 
given  to  him  who  has  lived  longest  in  his  place.  This  prise  will  be  olTered  every  five  years,  but 
the  same  individual  is  not  to  be  entitled  to  it  more  than  once.  A  sovereign  will  be  given  to  the 
subscribing  gardener  of  that  member  of  the  Society  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  shall 
be  awarded  m  the  course  of  each  year.  Half  a  sovereign  will  be  given  to  the  subscribing  gardener 
who  shall  rear  the  earliest  cucumber  in  each  season,  the  day  on  which  it  was  cut.  and  its  weight, 
to  be  attested  in  writing,  by  the  subscribing  master  or  mistress,  at  the  first  meeting  in  1890,  and 
every  succeeding  year.  Should  two  or  more  cucumbers  be  cut  in  the  same  week  the  greatest 
weight  will  take  the  prize.  Five  shillings  will  be  given,  under  the  same  regulations,  for  the  earliest 
(after  the  1st  of  January)  and  heaviest  dish  of  sea-kale,  to  consist  of  four  heads.  Premiums  were 
awarded  as  follows :  — 

Flanis.  Green-house:  £rlca,  G.  C.  Cooke,  Esq.  Stove:  Pancratium  mcxicknum,  G.  C. 
Cooke,  E»q.-^Fiowen.  Georginas.  Scarlet:  1.  Diadem,  Mr.  Cranston;  S.  Scarlet  Turban, 
Mr.  Nott;  a  Princess  Victorine,  Sir  J.  G.  Cottcrell.  Purple:  1.  Lord  Farnborough,  Mr.  MoUj 
SL  Isabella,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall;  3.  Purple  Velvet,  Mr.  GodsalL  Crimson:  1.  Ariconium,  Sir  J. 
G.  Cotterell;  2.  Beauts  Supreme,   Mrs.  W.  Pateshall;  &  G.  f61gida,  Mr.  Godtall.    Light:  1. 

8!uilled  Lilac  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  S.  Acteon  Mr.  Nott ;  S.  Mont  Blanc,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall. 
hina-^uters.  Purple-striped :  1.  Mrs.  H.  Morgan ;  S.  Mr.  Cranston  ;  a  Mrs.  Gordon.  Red-striped : 
1.  Mrs.  Gordon  ;  S.  Mn.  H.  Morgan.  Self,  Mr.  Cranston.  —  FhiU.  Melon :  Paris  Melon,  Sir  J. 
O.  Cotterell    Apples.   Early  Dessert :  1.  Rlbston  Pippin,  R  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  9.  Summer  Queen. 


ing,  Mrs.  J.  Phimpps ;  S.  Longueville,  Mr.  Cranston.  Late  Dessert :  1.  Nonpareil,  and  SL  Brandy, 
Mr.  Cranston;  a  Grange,  and 4  Pomedu  Rol,  Mrs. J.' Phillipps.  Culinary:  1.  Hawthomden, 
Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell;  SL  Blenheim  Orange,  Mrs.  Downes;  S.  French  Codlin,  J.  &  GowUind,  Bsq. 


Mr.  Cranston;  a  Urange,  and 4  Pomedu  Rol,  Mrs. J.' Phillipps.  Culinary:  1.  Hawthomden, 
Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell;  SL  Blenheim  Orange,  Mrs.  Downes;  S.  French  Codlin,  J.  &  GowUind,  Bsq. 
4k  RuHian  Emperor,  Mr.  Cranston.  Ci&r :  1.  Foxwhelp,  8.  Woodcock^nd  a  Dymock  Bed,  Star 
J.  G.  Cotterell  Pears.  Early  Dessert :  1,  Bon  Chretien.  T.  H.  Symons.  Esq. ;  2.  Ganseirs  Bern, 
mot,  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq. ;  3.  Brown  Bcurr^e,  Sir  J.  6.  Cotterell  Late  Dessert :  1.  Crassane.  Mia. 
Downes ;  S.  Swan's  firg,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps.  Perry :  Seedling,  Mr.  Cranston.  Grapes :  1.  Musca. 
dine,  Mrs.  Gordon ;  2.  T.  C.  Bridges,  Em.  Peaches :  1.  Royal  George,  R  J.  Powell :  8.  Belle, 
garde.  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell  Nectarines :  1.  &r  J.  6.  Cotterell  t  2.  Elnue,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Straw- 
berries:  Alpine,  Mrs.  Downes. ^ CWiiuxry  yegetablet.  Celery:  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  {Her^ord 
Journal.  October  7.) 

Rtm  HorticuUwral  Sodei^.  ~The  Twenty-fifth  Public  Exhibition  of  this  Society  toc^  place  on 
Sept  50.  Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  show-room,  the  General  Annual  Meeting  was  held, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Underwood  in  the  chair;  when  the  committee,  treasurer,  and  secretary  were  re. 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  which  occasien  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  William  Hooper, 
Esq.  the  honorary  secretary,  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  this  Society,  and  the  Committee 
stated  they  had  great  satisfaction  in  reporting  the  public  estimation  of  the  liberal  and  unremitting 
exertions  of  Mr.  Hooper  to  the  concerns  and  interests  of  the  Society,  testified  by  the  present  of  ft 
gold  snuff-box,  raised  by  the  contributions  of  210  subscribers,  at  5«.  each,  and  in  directing  that  ft 
minute  of  the  circunisUnce  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Society,  as  a  memorial  of  his  kind 
and  efficient  services,  and  their  sense  of  them.  The  number  of  specimens  ticketed  and  entered 
into  the  Society's  books  amounted  to  1M7.    The  prises  were  awarded  as  under :  •^ 

Floaters.  Georginas.  Scarlet  and  Orange :  1.  Scariet  Turban,  H.  Rosser.  Esq. ;  2.  Morning 
Star,  and  a  Dulie  of  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Westfkling;  4  Apollo,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler;  5.  Cocclne* 
sup&ba,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Red  and  Crimson :  1.  and  2.  Seedlings,  Mrs.  Westfaling:  a  Youngt 
Tnumphant,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler;  4  Seedling,  Mrs.  Westfaliug:  5.  Princess  Elizabeth,  W. 
Hooper,  Esq.  Purple  and  LiUc :  1.  G.  indikna,  and  2.  Royal  Lilac,  (dr.  J.  C.  Wheeler ;  a  Super- 
btssima,  KrEvans,£sq. ;  4  Bold  Forester,  H.  Kosser,  Esq. ;  5.  Seedling,  Mrs.  Westfaling.  White 
and  Sulphur :  1 .  Mountain  of  Snow,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler ;  2.  Clifton  YeUow,  Mrs.  J.  Rudge ;  a  Mont 
BUnc,  Mrs.  Westfaling;  4  Wells^i  Dwarf  YcUow,  H.  Rosser.  Esq.;  5.  Double  White,  Mr.  C 
Frere.  Buff  and  YeUow :  1.  Grisdelin  Superb,  and  2.  Bronze,  Mrs.  Westfaling ;  3.  Belvidere,  Mr. 
J.  a  Wheeler;  4  Camellld;/rdrff,  Mr.  Reynolds;  5.  Prince  of  Orange,  W.  Hooper,  Esq.  Rose 
and  Carmine :  1.  Duchess  of  Wellinirton,  H.  Rosser,  Esq. ;  2.  G.  consplcua,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler; 
a  Seedling,  and  4  Princess  Victoria,  Mm.  Westfaling;  5.  Purptirea  Brandiflbra,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler. 
Morone  and  Puce :  1.  Black  Turban,  and  2.  Ven6stum,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler ;  3.  Coronation,  Mrs. 
Westfaling;  4  Diadem,  H.  Rosser,  Esq  ;  5.  Douglas's  Achilles,  Mrs.  Westfaling. .- TridiL 
Apple*.  Eariy  Dessert:  1.  Ribston  Pippin,  Mrs.  Piatt;  2,  Queen's  Pippin.  T.  Rudge,  Esq.; 
a  Margil,  Mr.  Reynolds;  4  Gun's  Mills  ftusset,  H.  Rosser,  Esq. ;  5.  Golden  Pippin,  J. a  Collins* 
Esq.  Late  Dessert:  1.  Wheeler's  Extreme,  Mr.  J.  C  Weeler;  2.  Brandy,  J.  F.  Willis,  Esq,  j 
a  Golden  Rennet,  Mrs.  Piatt ;  4.  Court  de  Wick,  C.  Bias.  Esq. ;  &  PearmaJn,  Mrs.  Flatt  Cu. 
linary :  1.  Blenheim  Orange,  Rev.  L.  Robertson  :  2.  Campbell's  Kernel,  J.  F.Willis,  Esq. ;  a  Orange 
Prunella,  C.  Biss,  Esq. :  4  Hawthomden,  Mr.  Crump ;  5.  Goose,  W.  Hooper,  Esq.  Cider : 
1.  Hagloe  Crab,  and  2.  Foi whelp,  Mrs.* Piatt;  a  Knight's  Downton  Pippiu,  Mr.  Crump;  4  Yel. 
low  Stlro,  Mrs.  Piatt ;  5.  Ansel,  Mr.  Crump.  Pears.  Dessert :  1.  Bergamot,  Mr.  Paines ;  2.  Bon 
ChrAien,  T.  H.  Symons,  Esq. ;  a  Brown  Beurr^e,  Mr.  C.  Frere;  4.  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Mr. 
Beynolds ;  B.  Swan's  £to>  J.  F.  Wlttia,  Esq.    Perry :  L  Sack,  Mrs.  Piatt;  SL  Red  Longdon,  and 
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&  Blakcney  Red,  Mr.  Crump  j  4k  Barliind,  and  5.  Moorcrolt,  Mr.  RejmoMii    Out-door  Grapet : 

1.  Sweetwater,  T.  Rudge,  Em].  ;  S.  Muicadine,  and  SL  Royal  Muicadine,  C.  Bisa,  Etq. ;  4l  Mim- 
catel.  R  Jonet.  &q. ;  &  Black  Cliuier,  Mim  Harrey.  —  Culhuury  VegetahUB.  Celery :  1.  and 
S.  John  Cooke,  Eta:  S.  K.  Evani.  Em.  ;  4  John  Cooke,  Em.  ;'  5.  R.  Erans,  Em.  Autumn  Bioc 
coli :  1.  K.  Evans,  E«i.  j  2.  and  9.  Btir.  Crump ;  4k  and  5.  K.  Evana,  Eiq.  {Herrford  Jmuntai, 
October  7.) 

:  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  Airy  HortiatUmral  Society  held  their  Fourth  MeeUng  on  Sept  8.  The  tbow  was  admirable ; 
(he  flrst  objects  of  attraction  were  the  Georginas,  the  proftukon  and  variety  of  which  beautiful 
description  of  flowers  presented  a  most  superb  ap|iearance.  Amongst  the  finest  were  the  Donna 
Maria,  Achilles,  Douglas's  IS,  Dennis's  Invincible,  F&lgida  sup^iba,  and  the  admired  Anemone- 
flowered  variety  raised  at  Cork.  ITie  seedlings  were  very  good.  There  were  also  aoeae  incom. 
parable  China-asters.  Of  the  fruit,  the  Persian  Melon  was  most  worthy  remark,  and  there  were 
two  new  South  American  species.  The  Seedling  Grape  (white),  raised  from  a  raisin,  is  a  very 
excellent  on&  The  Peaches,  Apricots,  Caledonian  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherries  were  very  finc^ 
and  the  show  of.  Apples  was  grand,  especially  the  Mars  Hill  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hasted,  Hawthorn, 
dean  by  the  Rev.  C.  Dewhirst,  and  seedlings  of  great  merit  by  Mr.  Hodson  and  several  cottagers. 
The  display  of  honey  obtained  without  destroying  the  bees  was  very  gratifying,  including  a  box  of 


'Wright  Plant  in  a  not  (extra-prise).  Gloxinia  hirsOta,  R.  Bevan,  Eso.  Bouijuet :  Ti 
Hammond ;  Hardy,  Mr.  Lord.  Glass  of  Honey,  Mr.  Payne :  Box  of  Honey,  Rev.  C.  D 
Pmii,  Peaches :  1.  Mr.  Barrett;  8.  Mr.  Musk.    NerUrincs :  1.  Mr.  Musk;  fiL  Rev. 6. . 


dean  by  the  Rev.  C.  Dewhirst,  and  seedlings  of  great  merit  by  Mr.  Hodson  and  several  cottagers. 
The  display  of  honey  obtained  without  destroying  the  bees  was  very  gratifying,  including  a  box  of 
95  lbs.  by  a  cottager,  obtained  ttom  a  swarm  of  this  year,  a  glass  of  the  purest  nectar  shown  by 
Mr.  Payne,  and  many  other  boxes  and  glasses.  The  Red  Celery  was  of  extraordinary  dae,  Tbe 
following  was  the  award  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Chandler  of  Vauxhall,  and  Bfr.  Dennis  of  Chelae*, 
for  flowers ;  Messrs.  Lines  and  Sharp,  for  fruit  and  vegetables :  — 
•  JF7oavrj:^Georginai :  Six,  1.  and  fi.  Mr.  Buchananj  Seedling,  Mr^Barrett.    Plant  in  amt,  Mr. 

:.  DewhiiW.  ~ 

,       r.  J.  Haggitt 

Melon  :  1.  Persian,  Mr.  Hammond :  8.  Winter,  Mr.  C.  Johnson.  Pine :  1.  Mr.  C.  Johnson ; 
8.  Mr.  Wright,  Ampton.  Grapes :  1.  White  Otit-door,  Mr.  C.  Adams,  Barton  ;  2.  Black  foroe< 
Mr.  C.  Johnson ;  3.  Seedling,  from  a  raisin,  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  Bury.  Figs,  Brown  Isehia.  Sir  J. 
Afllock.  Pears,  Mr.  Corsbie,  West  Stow.  Plums.  Green  Gages,  Mr.  Barrett.  Cherries,  Morello, 
Mr.  Sparrow,  Shropham.  Apples :  1.  Dessert,  Kerry  Pippin,  Rev.  B.  T.  Norgate ;  £.  KiteheOy 
Hawthomdean,  Rev.  Mr.  Dewhirrt :  &  Seedling,  Mr.  Barrett  Filberts,  Mr.  Hammond.  •» 
Culinaru  Vegelabla.  Celery:  1.  Red,  Mr.  J.  H.Payne ;  S.  White,  Mr.  Hammond.  Onions: 
1.  Mr.  Barrett ;  8.  Red,  Mr.  C.  Middledltch.  Peas,  Charles  Bloomfleld,  Esq.  Tomatoca,  Rev.  B. 
T.  Korgate. 

Cottager^  Prhn.  Potatoes,  Last,  Rongham.  Cabbages,  Steed.  Onions,  Jermvn,  Tlmwortb. 
Green  Gages,  Fenner,  Fomham.  Apples,  Tooley,  Whelnetham  ;  Seedling,  Smith,  Bury.  Box 
of  Honey,  Reach,  Bury.    (Bury  and  Norwich  Pod,  September  9.) 

YORKSHIRE. 

YorkMre  HortieuUural  Society.  —  The  First  September  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
September  8.  at  Wakefield.  The  chair  was  taken  at  two  o'clock,  by  the  Rev.  &  Sbaip^  vicar  of 
Wakefield,  when  the  prises  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

Plowert.  Georginas.  Purple :  1.  Thomas  Camall,  gardener  to  P.  Walton.  Esq.,  of  Walton ;  8: 
and  a  Mr.  William  Banatt  Scarlett:  1.  and  8.  Mr.  William  Thorp  of  UaUfiix,  nuneryman; 
3.  Thomas  Camall.  Light:  1.  Thomas  Carnall;  2.  Mr.  William  Barratt;  3.  Robert  HlnsleroT 
Hensall,  near  Snaith.  Crimson  :  1.  Mr.  William  Carrat ;  SL  Thomas  Camall ;  S.  Robert  Hindey. 
Single  Georginas:  1.  Mrs.  Dealtry  of  Loftbouse  Hall;  8.  Robert  Hinsiey.  Light:  I.Joseph 
MarihaU  of  Carr  Lane,  near  Leeds;  8.  William  Clark  of  Rudley.  Bouquet  Exotic,  Thomaa 
Appleby.  Hardy,  William  Clark.  Carnations.  Scarlet  Bisard:  1.  John  Gill  of  East  Moor; 
a  William  Hardman  of  WakefiekL  Pink  Biaard:  LandSL  Johnilives.  Scarlet  Flake:  L  and 
8.  John  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Lamplugh  Hird  of  Low  Moor.  Pink  Flake :  1.  and  8.  John 
Smith.  Purple  Flake:  1.  William  Hardman:  8.  William  Newsoraeof  Dewsbury  Bank.  FSco- 
tees.  Red.lac«?d :  1.  John  Smith  :  8.  John  Gtii.  Purple-laced  :  1.  and  8.  John  Smith.  Rarest 
Exotic  in  Pot  (a  Pitcafmia  chilensis),  William  Raines,  gardener  to  Jeremiah  Ra^rson,  Esq.— 
FntH.  Pine :  1.  William  Ashton,  gardener  to  Bei^min  Gaskell,  Esq.  of  Tfaoracs  House,  near 
Wakefield :  8.  John  Plant,  gardener  to  John  Hardy,  Esq.  of  Heath  HalL  Largest,  John  Cork  of 
Grange  Ash.  Grapes,  White :  1  James  Brown,  gardener  to  John  Hebbiethwaite,  Esq.  of  Wood, 
house  Lane,  Leeds ;  8.  William  Ashton ;  a  John  Ives,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rawson  of  Stony  Royd, 
near  Halifax.  Black  :  1.  Joseph  Moore,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Peaae,  Esq.  of  Chapel  AUerton.  near 
Leeds ;  8.  Thomas  Anplcbv,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes  of  Horsforth  HaU ;  3.  William 
Ashton.  Melon :  1.  John  Southward,  gardener  to  Edward  Armitage,  Esq.  of  Cookridee  HaU  ; 
8.  James  Brown.  Peaches :  1.  William  Ashton ;  8.  Job  Boothroyd,  gardener  to  Kennet  Dawson, 
Esq.,  of  Fricklev  Hall,  near  Doncaster.  NecUrines:  1.  WillUm  Ashton;  8.  Job  Boothroyd. 
Apricots:  1.  William  Ashton;  8.  William  Partridge,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Tone,  of 
ThomhilL  Cherries :  William  Caladine,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Carr,  Esq.  of  Carr  Lodge,  Horbury. 
Figs,  James  Cooper,  gardener  to  John  Lee,  Esq.,  St  John's,  Wakefldd.  Plums :  1.  John  Plant; 
8.  and  a  William  Ashton ;  4.  George  Yanwith,  gardener  to  Sir  Edward  Dodsworth,  Bart,  of 
Newland  HalL  CurranU,  Mr.  J.  Hatfield  of  i^kefidd.  Pears :  1.  WUIiam  Ashton ;  8.  Job 
Boothroyd.  Greatest  variety  of  sorts  (140  in  number),  Mr.  William  Barratt  of  WakefieU,  nur- 
seryman. Arales.  Eating :  1.  Job  Boothroyd ;  2.  John  Markwell,  gardener  to  A.  Peterson,  Esq.,  of 
Wakefield ;  3.  William  Ashton.  Greatest  quantity  of  soru  (93  in  number),  Mr.  W.  Bamtt 
Baking :  1.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Wakefield ;  8.  John  Markwell ;  a  James  Cooper ;  4k  WUUam  Ashton. 
A  dish  of  Apples,  graOed  in  March  last,  upon  branches  sent  fttnn  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
London,  Mr.  AVilliam  Bamtt  Best  Seedling  Apples,  William  Clark  of  Rodley.  A  dish  of  Sibcw 
rian  Golden  Crabs,  Mr.  Joshua  Scott  of  Wakefield.  —  Cuiimary  Vegetablet,    Peas,  Samuel  Currie, 

Sardener  to  Joshua  Ingham,  Esq ,  of  BUke  Hall,  Mirfleld.  PoUtoea,  William  Newsome.  CauU- 
owers,  Thomas  Green  of  Newton,  market-gardenor.  Red  Cabbage,  Mr.  William  Barratt  Celery, 
Samuel  Currie.  Endive,  Thomas  Camall.  Winter  Onions,  Wifiiam  Hardman.  Spring  Onions. 
Thomas  CamalL  Broccoli,  Samuel  Currie.  VegeUble  Marrow  :  1.  George  Yanwith ;  %  Samuel 
Currie. 

..^^^'^J'^  awarded  to  Thomas  Appleby,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Granadilla,  tbe  fruit  of 
the  Pusifl^ra,  or  Passion  Flower.  Joseph  MarshaU  of  Carr  Lane  produced  Uie  branch  of  an 
apple  tree,  bearing  both  fruit  and  flowers.    William  Ashton  produced  a  diah  of  May  Dufce 
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Cherries,  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  months  of  May,  Juns^  July,  August,  and  September. 
{Yorktkire  Gaxette,  September  5.) 

The  Second  Seotember  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  September  fiS.  There  were 
two  collections  or  Georginas,  flrom  &  W.  NicoU,  Esq.,  of  Fulford,  most  tastefblly  arranged :  one 
from  Messrs.  Baclchouse,  containing  85  varieties  of  the  double  Oeorginasj  and  one  of  seedlings, 
containing  $5  varieties,  from  Mr.  Parlier,  which  were  much  admired.  A  twin  Georgina,  fbmished 
by  Mr.  Parker,  was  also  considered  a  great  curiosity.  It  was  a  crimson  one,  with  a  yeUow  one 
growing  from  the  middle.  The  foUowing  stove  plants  were  ftimisbed  In  John  Smith,  Esq.  Hun- 
gate  :— Hed^chium  m&ximum,  H.  coronkrium,  Thunb^rgfa  alkta.  Curcaligo  sumatrkna,Ca/a<f»m 
oddrum,  Flcus  elkstica,  C&ctus  stellku,  Ksmpf^rta  rotfinda,  and  Cyphnu  altemifblius,  with  the 
Corrs^a  speci^sa,  and  Acr6sticbum  alcic^me,  green.house plants ;  and  a  fine  Chasselas  Vine  in  pot, 
hearing  SO  bunches  of  grapes.  We  noticed  in  the  room  a  sample  of  woollen  net,  for  the  protection 
of  fruit  trees,  very  superior  to  any  t>efore  exhibited.  It  was  manufactured  in  the  workhouse  at 
Darlington,  and  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Backhouse.  The  doors  were  opened  about  half.past  one 
o'clock ;  about  two  o'clock  Francis  Cbotmeley,  Esq.,  of  Bransby,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
prises  were  then  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

Pltmta.  Green-house :  Ticmna  cap^nsis  in  flower,  to  Henry  Haines,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Back- 
house.^Stove :  1.  Hedfchium  mkximum,  and.  8.  Curc&ligo  sumatrana,  James  Hodson,  gar- 
dener to  John  Smith,  Esq.,  Hungate.  Tliese  were  most  beautifUt  plants,  and  looked  remarkably 
healthy.  — f?owirrs.  Georginas,  Double:  1.  2.  and  S.  Robert  Hinsley  of  Ensali,  near  Snaith. 
Single:  1.  C.  Hague  of  Dale  Street,  York;  £.  A.  Parker  of  York;  3.  Robert  Hinsley.  Semi- 
double:  1.  Superb  French  White,  a  most  beauUful  flower,  Thomas  Deuxberry;  S.  Veitch's 
Triumphant,  John  Raby  ;  3.  Robert  Hinsley.  Bouquets.  Exotic:  1.  Thomas  Appleby:  SL  H. 
Baines,  Hardy :  1.  Thomas  Holdsworth,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Riffgs ;  2.  T.  Sharpies,  gardener  to 
T.  Price,  Esq.  —  Fruit,  Apples.  I.  and  2.  Downton  Pippin.  William  Amos,  gardener  to  James 
Walker, ""        --....         „..._....-,..       ....     -  

Morris;  , 

Pij^ins,  _„  ,, „ ,   .. , 

Thomas  Smithies,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Milner  of  Nun  Appletoii ;  &  Hinsley's  Seedlings,  R.  Hins. 
ley  :  9.  Knight's  Spring  Grove  Codling,  Mr.  Clark  :  10.  Hawtbornden,  Thomas  Mason.  Plums : 
1.  Green  Gages,  Thomas  Mason ;  2.  Magnum  Bonums,  James  Burnett,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Baines  of  Bell  HalL    Currants :   White  Dutch,  James  Burnett.     Pears :   1.  York  Burgundy, 

Sown  against  a  wall,  .Iliomas  Deuxberry;  2.  York  Burgundy.  John  Butters,  gardener  to  the 
on.  Alexander  Macdonald  ;  3.  Scotch  Burgundy,  William  Morris.  The  Chairman  called  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  two  ipecies  of  pears  which  were  exhibited,  the  White  Doyenne,  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  and  the  Williams's  Bon  Chretien :  both  remarkably  flne  fruit,  and  the  trees 

Sood  bearers  on  standards.  Nectarines :  1.  EIrugc.  Thomas  Deuxberry ;  2.  Brugnon,  Thomas 
lason.  Peaches :  1.  White  Noblesse,  and  2.  Red  Magdalen,  Thomas  Mason.  Pine,  Montserrat, 
Thomas  Foster.  Largest  Pine,  uncut,  John  Kirk,  gardener  to  Sir  John  L.  iCaye,  Denby 
Grange,  near  Wakefield.  It  was  a  superb  specimen  of  the  White  Providence  kind,  weighing 
61b.  3qrs.  For  the  Pines  raised  in  pots  withont  heat,  Joseph  Benson,  gardener  to  Colonel  Croft 
of  Stillington.  Melon,  Windsor  Prize,  Thomas  Deuxberry.  llie  Chairman  called  the  attention 
of  the  company  to  the  two  pines  in  pots,  which  had  been  raised  withont  fire.  Grapes,  Black : 
1.  and  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  J.  Moor,  gardener.to  V.  B.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  ChaBel  Allerton.  White : 
1.  Tokay  Grape,  Thomas  Mason ;  2.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Thomas  Appleby.  -^  Culinary 
Vegetables^  Cucumbers:  1.  Thomas  Walker,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer;  S.Thomas 
Foster,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  R  Dawnay  of  Benlngborough.  Cauliflower  (Malta), 
Thomas  Abbot  of  Knaresborough.  There  was  no  competition,  therefore  the  prise  was  not 
adjudged,  but  a  present  was  made  to  Mr.  Abbot  Broccoli,  Bfark  Clarke,  gardener  to  Messrs. 
Backhouse  of  York.  Peas,  the  Cimiter^  Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes  of 
Horsforth  Hall.  Cabbage,  White,  to  James  Rutledge  of  Elvington.  This  was  a  most  superb 
specimen  of  the  drum-bead  species.  Savoys,  Mark  Clarke.  Red  Cabbage,  Richard  Hodgson  of 
Bishoptborpe.    John  Lamb  of  Great  Ouscbum  also  produced  a  red  cabbaae,  iThich  WwS  so  nearly 


gar 
Deuxberry. 

The  Prises  having  been  distributed,  the  Chairman  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  company 
to  some  beautiful  heaths,  sent  by  Miss  Nelson  of  Bootham :  and  also  to  a  very  flne  standard  vine, 
in  pot,  with  twenty  bunches  of  grapes  upon  it,  sent  by  John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Htmgate.  Thanks 
were  tnen  voted  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon  of  Bishoptborpe,  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  Thomas  Price,  Emj., 
Miss  Nelson,  and  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  their  presenu  of  flowers,  for  decorating  the  room. 

Judges  of  Fruit :  Dr.  Belcorobe,  WlUiam  Oldfleld,  Esq.,  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  and  John  Barklev, 

Erdener  to  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  Kirk  Hammerton.  —  Judges  of  Flowers :  The  Rev.  W. 
incks,  Mr.  F.  Bulmer.jun.  and  Mr.  H.  Mills.  —  Judges  of  Culinary  Vegetables  :  The  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  Currer,  Thomas  Price,  Esq.,  and  Martin  Abershaw,  gardener  to  B.  Homer,  Esq.,  Fulford 
Orange.    \y<nkshire  Gazette^  September  26.) 

lUpon  Horticultural  Society.  ^^The  Fourth  and  final  Meeting  for  the  season  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  in  Ripon,  on  September  II.  CoL  Daltcm  of  Steningford  Hall  again  honoured  the 
Meeting  with  his  services  in  the  chair,  and  announced  the  adiudication  of  the  prises  as  follows/  — < 

Flovoert.  Georginas.  Double.  Purple:  1.  Langby*s  Purple,  Mr.  May:  2.  Mr.  Abbott*  Scarlet 
and  Crimson  :  I.  Alexandrina  Victoria,  Mr.  May  ;^  Princess  Victoria.  Mr.  Weatherald,  Mlckley. 
YeUow  and  BuflT:  1.  Mr.  Weatherald  ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Binns.  Lilac  and  White:  1.  Amiable  Rosette, 
Mr.  James  Metcalf,  gardener  to  Henry  Worroald,  Esq.,  Sawley  Hall :  2.  Mr.  Abbott  Single. 
Purple:  1.  and  2.  Mr.  T.  Grayson,  Bondgate.  near  Ripon.  Scarlet  and  Crimson  :  1.  Black-eyed 
Susan,  Mr.  James  Metcalf ;  2.  Victory,  Mr.  W.  Banning,  gardener,  Plckhill.    Lilac  and  White : 

1.  Mr.  T.  Harrison  :  2.  Mr.  Wm.  Banning.  Bouquet :  Hardy,  Mr.  May ;  Exotic.  Mr.  May.  ~ 
Fruiti     Pines :  1.  Montserrat,  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  gardens  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Scudlcy  Park ; 

2.  Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Kirby  HalL  Grapes,  Black :  1.  Blade 
Hamburgh,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  :  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  P.  Daurriss,  gardener  to  Mark  Hilbanke, 
Esq. :  3l  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr  A.  Kirkpatrick,  gardener  to  Col.  Serjeantson  of  Camp  Hill,  near 
Bedale.  White:  1.  Muscat,  Mr.  Cuthbertson ;  2.  Muscat,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick;  3.  Mr.  Cfuthbertson. 
Figs,  Red,  Mr.  P.  Dauriss.  Nuts  :  1  and  2.  Mr.  Adam  Sybald,  gardener  to  George  Knolles,  &q., 
of  Lucan  House.  Peaches :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  T.  Mason ;  3.  Mr.  C.  WhytalL  Nectarines :  1.  Brugnon. 
and  2.  Elruge,  Mr.  T.  Mason ;  a  Mr.  C  Whytall.  Apricots :  1.  John  Hill,  Esq. :  2.  Moorpark, 
Mr.  T.  Mason  ;  3.  Moorpark,  Mr.  P.  Dauriss.     Plums :    1.  Mr.  T.  Mason ;  %  Mr.  A.  Sybeld ; 
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Mr.  W.  Hardnum.     Bert  Bouquet,  Mr.  Parker.  —  Gooteberries :  Hesviett,  Mr.  Fkrker ;  fewca 
n  «  pound,  Mr.  Parker.    ( Yorkshire  GaxtUe,  Auk.  S9.) 
Bip<m  FiorMs'  SodHp.  —The mcmben  of  tbi«  Society  held  their  Third  and  Fmal  Meeting  tbii 


wick  Codlin,  and  2.  King's  ApP^**  ^-  Abbott,  Knaresborough.  Melons :  1.  BCr.  Robert  Camp. 
belL  gardener  to  the  Hon.  T.  O.  POvrlett ;  2.  Mr.  Abbott.  —  CutiHoru  VegttaUet.  Tomatooc 
YclTow  :  1.  Mr.  C  WhvUU,  gardener  to  Thomas  Mason.  Esq.  of  Copt  Hewick ;  £.  Mr.  A.  Kirk. 
Patrick.  Red,  Mr.  T.  Mason.  Celery 7l  Mr.  Abbott;  i,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Onions:  L  TripoU, 
Mr.  T.  Msson  :  S.  Mr  Abbott    Broccoli,  Mr.  Abbott 

Judges:  for  Flowers,  Mr.  HUUMr.  Knowles,  and  Mr.CampbeUj  for  Fruits  and  Vegetable, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Peter  Necdi,  and  Mr.  Sam.  Winn. 

Prises  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  and  Mr.  Tbos.  Grayson,  for  their 
ropectlTe  contributions,  for  decorating  the  room  during  the  season:  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Green 
Royd,  fwa  fine  bouquet  of  sweet-scented  China  roses  \  to  T.  IXckens,  fii^.,  for  two  varr  rare  and 
splendid  exotics,  the  Cr&ssula  faidiu  and  Chirbnia  /ychncildes,  both  which  were  much  admired 
by  the  amateurs,  being  so  seldom  seen  in  bloom,  and  rarely,  even  then,  in  such  perfection  as  wci* 
these  i  to  Bfr;  Cuthbertson,  for  a  superior  collection  of  cockscombs,  namely,  CeK>*ia  cristiica  oocci- 
nca,  Celbsia  cristku  latea,  Celbsia  crist^ta  pyramidklis,  much  admired  for  their  sisc  and  briUiaacy 
of  colour :  to  Mr.  May,  for  Gloxinia  specibsa  var.  albiflbra,  F6chs<0c6nica,  F6chsM  gracilis,  Thun. 
Wrgitf  alata,  Thunberg^  fMlgrans,  Absa  salicifblia,  iVImuIus  liiteus  var.  rivuliuris,  ftc  &c  The 
exMbilion  of  georginas  was  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  well  competed.    {Yoriakire  GiOOte, 

^Yorit  FUfriMtM'  Societg.  —  On  Aug.  11.,  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  heU  their  Annual 
Show  of  Carnations,  Ficotees,  tec    The  prizes  were  a4judged  as  follows :  — • 

Camatitmi,  Bisards.  Scarlet :  1.  Davcy's  Sovereign,  and  2.  Number  Sixty-one,  Mr.  Parker  ; 
a  Ely*i  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  4.  Number  Sixty-two,  and  5.  Number  ax,  Mx. 
Parker.  Pink :  1.  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  8.  Number  Fifty-one,  S.  Oremy's  Alfred,  and  4  Num. 
ber  nfty-two,  Mr.  W.  Hardman  ;  5.  Gregory's  Alfred,  Mr.  Parker.  Flakea  Scarlet :  1.  Lacey*s 
Queen.  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  £,  S,  and  4.  Vilson's  Seedling,  Mr.  Wilson ;  5.  Number  Fifty-eight 
fir.  W.  Hardman.  Purple :  1.  Hufton*s  Mrs.  Godfrey,  and  2.  Number  Twenty-scven,  Mr.  W. 
Hardman  J  a  Number  Twenty  aevcn,  4b  and  5.  Seedling.  Mr.  Wilson.  Rose :  I.  Clegg's  Smiling 
Beauty,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  8.  Clegg's  Smiling  Beauty,  Mr.  Parker ;  &  Number  Fifty-three,  Mr. 
W.  Hardman ;  4.  and  5.  Number  Sixty-three,  Mr.  Parker.  Selfs :  1.  and  8.  Seedling,  Mr.  WllMm ; 
&  Number  Qghty.four,  and  4.  Number  Fiay-five,  Mr.  W.  Hardman  j  5l  Number  Seventy,  Mr. 
Parker.  —  Pkoteet.  Red  and  White :  1.  Wilson's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Wilson ;  Z  Pearwrn's 
EngUnd's  Defiance,  Mr.  W.  Hardman :  3.  Lee's  Will  Stukely,  Mr.  Parker;  4w  Lee's  WiU 
Stukely,  Mr.  W.  Hardman ;  5.  Wilson's  JSonaparte.  Mr.  Wilson.  Puivle  and  White :  1.  Wilson's 
UlysMS,  2,  3, 4,  and  5.  Wilson's  Seedling,  Mr.  Wilson.  Yellow  and  Butt:  1.  Charlton's  YeUow 
Picotee,  2.  Dobson's  Seedling,  SL  Number  Flfty-nine,  4.  Maid  de  Magdeburg,  and  5.  Number  Sixty. 

Mr.  W.  Hardmaa     Best  Bouquet,  Mr.  Parker.  —  Gook^^ — '       ^' — '—  **-  "-- '—     ' 

In  a  pound,  Mr.  Parker.    ( Yorkshire  GaxtUe,  Aug.  22.) 

jn{p«m/V0>^^'5M:^|r---Themcmben  of  this  Society  . 

year,  in  Ripon,  on  Aug.  15.,  when  the  specimens  exhibited  were  numerous,  and  of  a  very  superior 
description.    The  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Camatioms.  Bisards.  Scarlet :  1.  Wild's  Perfection,  and  2.  Ely's  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  Cnth. 
bertson :  3.  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Mr.  G.  Grayson ;  4b  Mayor  of  Ripon.  and  5.  Doctor  Syntax, 
Mr.  May;  Wild's  Perfection,  Mr.  J.  Binn.  Fink:  1.  Asng  Europe,  Mr.  May;  2.  Ive's  Prince 
Leopold,  Mr.  Cuthbertson;  3.  Ive's  Prince  Leopold,  BCr.  Mufham;  4.  Gregory's  King  Alfred* 
Mr.  J.  Binn :  5.  Hall's  Morning  Star,  Mr.  Clarke;  6.  Ive's  Prince  Leopold.  Mr.  J.  Binn.  Flakes. 
Purple :  L  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  and  2.  Smith's  Number  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
Mr.  Cuthbertson :  3.  Pike's  Nonpareil,  Mr.  J.  Binn ;  4.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Sweet. 
Ing;  5.  Bate's  Wellington,  Mr.  Clarke;  6L  James's  Queen,  Mr.  T.  Harrison.  Scarlet:  1.  Cart- 
Wright's  Commander,  Mr.  May ;  2.  Pearson's  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  G.  Grayson ;  3.  Harleyls 
Wonderftil,  and  4.  Pearson's  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  aarke;  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  May ;  a  Pearson's 
Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Sweeting.  Pink :  1.  Seedling,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  2.  Tate's  Miss  Nanny,  and 
&  Yates's  Supreme,  Mr.  Cuthbertson ;  4.'.Tate's  Waterloo,  Mr.  Sweeting;  5.  Plant's  Lady  Byron, 
Mr.  Mufham ;  &  Unknown,  Mr.  Sweeting.  —  FiooUet.  Purple :  1.  Lee's  Cleopatra,  Blr.  May ; 
9.  Hufton's  Miss  Emma,  Mr.  Qarke ;  3.  Ely's  Lady  Grantham,  Mr.  G.  Grayson ;  4^  Huftoals 
Miss  Emma,  and  5.  Milkmaid,  Mr.  Moore ;  6.  Complete,  Mr.  Sweeting.  Scarlet :  1.  Ely's  Con» 
plete,  and  2.  Marshall's  Miss  Bramilin,  Mr.  Cuthbertson ;  a  Will  Sukdy,  Mr.  T.  fUrrison ; 
i.  WiU  Stukely,  Mr.  Cuthbertson ;  5.  WiU  Stukely,  Mr.  Mufham j  &  Manball's  Miss  Bramilin, 
Mr.  Sweeting.  YeUow :  1.  Hird's  Miss  Harriett,  Mr.  J.  Blnns ;  2.  Highland's  Grenadier,  Mr.  May.: 
a  Fair  Maid  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Mufham ;  4.  Highland's  PhomU,  5.  Highland's  Turtle  Dove,  and 
&  Highland's  Excellent,  Mr.  May.    {Yorkskire  Gazette,  Aug.  22.) 

Beda/e  PlorUtt'  Sociefff — The  members  of  this  Society  heU  a  Meeting  in  Bedale,  on  Aug.  15., 
when  the  prises  were  a4judged  as  follows :  — 

Carnations.  Bisards.  Scartet :  L  Plant's  Lord  Nelson,  2.  Foxhunter,  and  3.  Seedling.  Mr. 
Hewson.  Pink  and  Purple :  1.  Doctor  Syntax,  and  2.  Plummer's  Lord  Denby,  Mr.  Spcnce ; 
S.  Gregory's  Alfred,  Mr.  Hewson.  Flakes.  Scarlet:  I.  Madame M.^ra,  Mr.  Sanderson ;  2.  lliomi- 
croft's  Bluchcr,  Mr.  Wbitton ;  a  Seedling,  Mr.  Hewson.  Purpiu :  1.  Seedling  (the  Rector  of 
Bedale).  Mr.  Hewson :  2.  Harley's  Diana,  Mr.  Sanderson j  3.  Wood's  Commander,  Mr.  Spencer 
Rose :  1.  Waterhouse^s  Rose  imperial,  Mr.  Hewson :  2.  Plant's  Lady  Hood,  and  a  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Whitton.  —  Picotees.  Scarlet :  1.  Will  Stukely,  Mr.  Whitton ;  2.  Will  Stukely, 
Mr.  Hewson;  a  Alpha.  Mr.  Hird.  Purple:  1. Telford's  Midor  Healcy,  Mr.  Hewson;  2.  Cleo. 
patra,  and  a  Seedling,  Mr.  Sanderson.  Yellow :  1.  SulUna,  Mr.  Caven ;  2.  Sultana,  Mr.  Whitton  ; 
sT  Fair  Maid  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Caven.    ( Yorkshire  Gaaette,  Aug.  22.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AND  DURHAM. 

'  The  Botanical  and  HorticuUural  Society  cf  Durhasn,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  tgwis 
Tyne  held  a  Meeting  in  Newcastle,  on  Sept.  II.,  when  prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

For  the  best-flavoured  [nne  (Anson's  Seedling),  the  gold  medal  to  Ralph  Naters,  Esq..  Sandy, 
ford  House.  This  fruit  was  selected  out  of  eight  fine  pines  of  various  sorts,  sentl^y  the  same 
gentleman.  Red-fleshcd  melon,  the  silver  medal ;  dish  of  bestflavoured  gooseberries,  the  silTer 
medal ;  and  seedling  apple,  the  silver  medal ;  to  Mr.  Joseph  (Harke,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicks 
Close  House.  Six  peaches,  the  silver  medal,  to  Mr. -Robert  Tumbull,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  J.  a 
Ogle,  Kirkley  HalL    Dish  of  nectarines,  the  sUver  medal ;  and  dish  of  plums,  the  silver  medal ; 
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to  Mr.  T.  Watioii,  nrdcner  to  Jam«  KInonp,  Eaq.,  SpiUL  Onen-flcdied  mdon,  the  lUver 
medal,  to  Mr.  John  M*Queen  aardener  to  &  W.  Pkrker,  Ek}.,  Scot**  Hoiue.  Six  «pricoU,  and 
exotic  plant  ia  flower  ( Amar^Ui«  gigant&i),  siWer  medab  to  Mr.  John  Ward,  gardener  to  C.  J. 
Clavering  Esq.,  Axvrell  Park.  Diih  of  mulberries,  and  bouquet  of  fiowera,  silver  medals  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Bywell  Hall.  Double  carnation,  Sandharo*s 
Lady  Kay;  double  ptcotee,  Rosalie  de  Rohan;  and  seedling  piootee.  Victory;  silver  medals  to 
Mr.  James  Scott,' gaidener  to  Edward  Chariton,  Esq.,  Sandoe.  Seedling  carnation,  named  North 
Tyne  Hero,  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grey,  Humshaugh.  Twelve  georginaa,  of  sorts 
named,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  Falla  and  Co.,  Gateshead  nursery;  A 
collection  of  extremely  beautiftil  seedling  picotees  and  carnations  were  sent  to  the  Meeting  by  Mr. 
Robert  Telford,  gardener  to  F.  Hartley,  fin.,  Middletoii  Lodge,  Yorkshire,  and  attracted  great 
admiration.  The  Committee  awarded  Mr.  Telford  a  sliver  medal  for  these  very  superior  flowers. 
As  a  proof  of  the  great  interest  this  Society  has  excited  in  the  country,  there  were  no  leas  than 
thirty  competitors  for  the  various  prises. 

A  Branch  MeeOng  of  the  same  Society  was  held  on  September  9.,  in  Durham,  when  the  follow, 
ing  priaes  were  awarded :  -^ 

Green-fleshed  melon,  red- fleshed  melon,  six  apricots,  six  peaches,  and  twelve  gcorginas,  silver 
medals  to  Mr.  T.  Cooke,  gardmer  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Bywell  Hall.  Six  necurines,  the 
silver  medal  to  Mr.  N.  BilUu,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke,  Newton  Hall.  Dish  of  plums, 
the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Avery,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Salvin,  Esq.,  Croxdale  Hall.  Dish  of 
best-flavoured  gooseberries,  the  silver  medal  to  John  Gregson.  Esq.,  Durham.  Dish  of  mulberries, 
the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  Jas.  Kirsopp,  Esq.,  SpitaL  Seedling  carnation,  the 
silver  medal  to  Mr.  Jas.  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe.  Oumation  and  ploo. 
tee,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  John  M*L«sh,  gaidener  to  A.  J.  Creswell  Baker,  Esq.,  Creswell. 
Bouquet  of  flowers,  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  Avery,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Salvin,  Esq.,  Crox. 
dale.  Some  fine  specimens  of  herap  plants,  manufiwtured  hemp,  and  Cobbett's  corn,  were 
exhibited  bv  Mr.  Hopton,  from  the  garaen  of  the  prison  in  Durham.  The  Committee  afterwards 
examined  this  crop  of  hemp,  consisting  of  two  acres,  tlie  estimated  oroduoe  of  which  is  SO  bolls  of 
seeds,  one  quarter  of  a  ton  of  hemp  per  acre,  worth  30L  Some  fine  roots  of  Italian  or  turnip. 
Moted  beet,  a  new  variety,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Alex.  Reid  of  Etal,  and  were  much  admired.  The 
exhibition  was  most  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  Some  fine  bunches  of  grapes,  of 
various  sorts,  grown  against  a  hot  wall  at  Croxdale,  were  also  exhibited,  and  attracted  great  atten- 
tion.   iNew(M$ii€  QmratU,  SepL  13.) 

SOMERSETSHIRR 

Bristol  Hortkulturta  Society,  —  The  Third  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Sept. 
16L  We  were  particularly  struck  with  some  remarkaUv  fine  pines,  grown  by  Mr.  Bum,  gardener 
to  the  Marquess  of  Aylesbury,  and  some  rich  and  delicious  grapes  by  J.  Wickham,  Esq.,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Conev  of  Bruton.  There  were  also  upwards  of  30  sets  of  fine  peaches  and  nectarines, 
from  Mr.  Miller's  experimental  garden  at  Amo's  Vale,  besides  a  benutinil  collection  of  seedling 
and  anemone-flowered  georginas  ft^m  the  same,  and  eighteen  sorts  of  fine  double  China-asten 
from  Hamburgh,  produced  by  Mr.  Miller.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  Cobbett's  com,  with  sugar 
extracted  from  it,  was  much  admired.  Prises  were  awarded  as  follows  by  the  censors,  Messrs. 
Fedden,  Masey,  Kootsey,  Edwards,  and  Breese :  — 

Plantt.  Hardy :  I.  Gloxfnii  maculkta,  J.  &  Harford,  Esq. :  2.  EAca  strlcta,  Mr.  Maule. 
Green-house :  1.  ttlvia  spl^ndens,  Mrs.  Hurle ;  S.  Hbya  carobsa,  Mr.  Vemey.  Stove :  1.  Cr'inum 
amibile,  Mr.  Bum^  2.  Allam4nda  cathirtica,  T.  Daniel,  Esq.    Herbaceous  :   1.  Dracocfohalum 

SBcibsum,  Mr.  Leej  2.  ifconltum  variegiitum,  Mrs.  Hurle.  Ericas :  E.  Bowiedna,  and  Z  E,  elkta, 
r.  Maule.  — .Flouvrt.  Georginas.  Double  Tall:  1.  MnWheder,  Warminster;  S.  Mr. Lee; 
a  W.  P.  Taunton.  Esq. ;  4u  and  5.  Mr.  Maule ;  &  Mr.  Lee.  Double  Dwarfs  :  1, 8, 1  4,  and  5.  Mr. 
Lee ;  6.  Mr.  Maule.  Seedlings :  1.  Mr.  Lee :  2.  Mr.  Young,  Taunton ;  &  CoL  Houlton.  •»  FruU. 
Pine-amdes :  1.  Black  Jamaica,.  2.  Russian  Globe,  and  a  Cockscomb,  Mr.  Bum,  Ibttenham  Park: 
4;  Black  Jamaica,  and  5.  BUck  SL  Vincent  Mr.  Vemey.  Apples,  Early  Dessert :  1.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hall ;  2.  Kerry  Pippin,  Mr.  D.  Stanton.  Late  Dessert:  1.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hall;  2.  Golden  Pippin,  J. 
W.  Ricketts,  Esq.  Culinary :  1.  Hawthornden,  Mrs.  Gregory ;  2.  Emperor  Alexander,  Captain 
Mitchel,  Stoke.  Cider:  1.  Royal  Kentish  Fippin.  Mr.  PitUrd  ;  2.  Quarrenden,  W.  W.  Davles, 
Esq.,  Cote.  Seedlings :  1.  Seedling  Nonpareil,  W.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Taunton ;  2L  Seedling,  Mrs. 
Gregory.  Pears.  DesMrt:  1.  Chaumontelle,  CoL  HouIton,Tarley  Castle ;  2.  Gansell's  Bergamot, 
Miss  Powell,  Hcnbury J  S.  Jargonelle,  Christopher  George,  Esq. ;  4.  Orange  Vert,  Mn.  Gregory ; 
5.  Golden  Beurr6e,  J.  W.  Ricketts,  E^. ;  &  Portbury,  Miss  Bright ;  7.  Crassane,  Col.  Houlton ; 
8.  Ambrosia,  Mr.  Fittard;   9.  Autumn  Bergamot,,  and  10.  Summer  Bergamot,  Miss  Bright 


Peaches:  1.  Royal  George,  Mrs.  Gregory;  8.  Royal  Kensington,  Mrs.  Hurle,  Brislington $ 
a  Orange,  Capteln  Parish.  Timsbury ;  4^  Vanguard.  Mr.  PitUrd ;  5.  Royal  Georae,  Mrs.  Gregory. 
Nectarines  :  1  Roman,  Mrs.  Hurle ;  2  Tswny,  Mr.  Pittard ;  3.  EIruge,  Mr.  Mossman,  Leigh ; 
4.  Newington,  Mrs.  Gregory ;  B.  Roman,  Colonel  Houlton.  Melons :  1.  Cantaloup.  Mr.  Maule ; 
fi.  Netted  Cantaloup,  H.  Meyers,  Esq.,  Lawrence  Weston:  a  Green-sUlked,  Mr.  Vemey; 
4k  Metksham,  Mr.  Maula  Filberts :  1.  Alfred  George,  Esq. ;  2.  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan,  Cote.  Grapes. 
Hot-house :  1.  White  Syrian,  Mrs.  Harford  ;  2.  Black  Damascus,  Mr.  Vemey ;  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh, J.  Wickham,  Esq..  Batoomb,  near  Bruton  :  4.  Medley,  and  5.  St.  PeterV  J-  ^*  Ricketts, 
Esq..  Out-doors:  1.  White  Muscadine,  Mr.  Cartwright;  8.  Hardy  Black.  Miss  F.  Flayer; 
a  Muscadine,  Mis.  Sherilfe:  4k  White  Grape,  Mrs.  Gregory.  —  CWtfiMry  VegettMa.  Celeir. 
White :  1.  Mr.  Maynard ;  2.  Mr.  Sealy.  Red,  H.  Meyers,  Esq.  Broccoli :  1.  Cape,  Mr.  Maynard  | 
2.  Mr.  Sealy. 

Fruita  and  FegetabUt  potu$aiiig  ntperior  MerU.    Seedling  Apples,  Mr.  Fittard ;  Brown  Naples 
Fig,  Mrs.  John  Cave;  MorcUo  Cherries,  Mr.  Moasman;  Seedling  Nonpareils,  W.  Oliver,  Esq.; 


Apple,  large.  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps,  Meare,  near  Glastonbury ;  Catshead  Apple,  Mrs.  Cartwright ;  New 
Seedlhoiff  Grapes,  W.  P.  Jacques,  Eiq. ;  Cobbett's  Cora  and  Sunr,  Mr.  Rankin ;  Mexican  Pou. 
toes,  Mr.  Fewter."  Cottagers' Prha.  PoUtoea:  Ash-leaf  Kidneys,  Jos.  Warry  and  Betty 
Royal    Onions :  Betty  Royal ;  undeiiground,  Thos.  Phillips.    {flrUtol  Gasette,  Sept  17.) 

DEVONSHIRE. 

'  Devon  and  Exeter  Hortiadtyral  Society.  —  At  the  September  Meeting  of  this  Society  the  supply 
of  rare  and  curious  exotic  planU  was  greater  than  at  the  July  cxhiblUon :  among  them  the  Screw 
Pine,  the  Tamarind  Tree,  the  Cotton  Plant,  the  Mbsa  coccinea  or  Scarlet  PlanUin  which  was 
exhibited  in  flower,  StiditaMi  regUiae,  Dncc^na  tcnniniOla,  CUJUttns  bicolor,  the  Fan-leaved 
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Palm. 

gnwdll 


Altamtodtf  wthArttei,  TallMa  pupftiM,  Orlman  amoidanmi,  Ttauiib^fsfo  attto  and 

^ iflbra,  PIttdtporum  2VNf»»  «Dd  a  beautlAil  collection  of  heaths  were  moit  oooipicooua.  The 

abore  beauttAU  Mectaneiw  wen  Mpplled  tkmu  the  atore*  of  Bfr.  Milfofd.  The  Rev.  Hnney  Bd. 
field,  Mn.  Johnce  of  Hili'«  Court,  Mr.  Pootey.  Utun  Pinoe  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  C.  Slater,  all  of 
whom  contributed  liberally  to  the  fplendour  or  the  exhibition,  as  did  Sir  Staflbrd  Noitbooie,  Sir 


T.  Ackiand,  Blr.  Cholwich,  and  many  other  subscribers.  The  great  attraction,  however,  in  the 
flower  department  was  formed  by  the  ooUectioos  of  georginas,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Veitch  of  Killer, 
ton,  Messrs.  Pinoe  and  Co.,  Mr.  Dymond,  Mr.  C.  Slater,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Taunton.  Messrs. 
Ptnoe  and  Co.  also  exhibited  the  best  coUectUm  of  hardy  perennials,  among  which  we  particularly 
remarked  the  Phl6x  refl^xa  in  fine  flower.  Among  the  fruit  we  notice,  as  curious,  the  Braxilian 
Pines  exhibited  by  Mr.  POntey,  and  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Sweetwater  Grapes  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Saunders,  gardener  toC  Hoare,  Esq.,  of  lAisoombe,  grown  in  the  open  air,  which 
were  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  pean  (26  dutinct  varieties)  exhibited  bv  the  Rev.  F.  Bd. 
fleld  were  greaUV  admired,  as  well  as  the  apples  (47  distinct  varieties)  exhibited  by  Messrs.  PSnce 
and  Co.,  who  also  produced  the  best  collection  of  desMrt  apples :  a  dish  of  six  pean,  of  the 
Swan's  Egg  sort,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nicholls.  gardener  at  VTinslade,  attracted  great  attention  from 
their  extraordinary  siae  and  beauty,  as  well  as  a  dish  of  fine  pean,  grown  by  Mr.  lamhell  of  Bo. 
vey,  from  grmfts  insetted  on  the  White  Thorn.  The  nriies  announced  for  Honey  led  to  tho 
exhibition  of  the  Pohsh  Log  Hive,  ftill  of  fine  honev-oomb,  by  Mr.  Read,  gardener  to.  Mrs.  Walrood 
of  Montrath  House,  who  also  contributed  a  tine  beU^giass  full  of  vinin  combs  token  without 
In/ury  to  the  beesi  Mr.  Milford  also  exhibited  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  glass  hive,  which  they  had 
neariy  filled  with  their  useful  laboun,  and  where  they  still  were  In  active  employment.  —  Tlie 
Judges  were.  Colonel  Wright  of  Lynq^tone,  BCr.  Ssunders,  gardener  to  C  Hoare,  Em.,  of  Lua- 
coBtbe,  and  Mr  Crsgg,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Ackland,  Bart :  all  of  whom  contributed  Itberallv  to 
the  exhibition,  naitlcularly  Mr.  Saunden,  whoso  exhibition  of  erapes,  nectarines,  poaches^ 
lemons,  pines,  and  tomatoes,  was  of  flnt.rate  excellence.  Colonel  Wright  also  exhibited  some 
fine  citrons  and  lemons,  and  a  good  collection  of  apples.    Prises  were  awarded  as  follows :  — > 

Fiants.  Tender  Exotic :  1.  AllamAnda  cath&rtica,  J.  Newcombe,  Esq. ;  8.  Thunb^rgia  grsndi. 
flbra  and  alkta,  Mr.  C.  Booth,  gardener  at  Mn.  Johnes's.  Hill's  CourL  Bulbous^rooted  tender 
Exotic:  I.  CVlnum  ameriduium,  J.  Milford,  Esq.  i  S.  Vallota  purpurea.  Rev.  F.  Beifield.  Exotic 
that  has  survived  two  winten  in  the  open  ground  without  protection :  1.  Erythrtna  crista  jftlll. 
Rev.  F.  Belfleld ;  8.  Piltbsporum  TbAlro,  Mr.  C.  Booth.  Bouquet  of  tender  Annuals,  Mr.  Reed, 
nrdcner  to  Mn.  Walrond.  Best  specimens  of  hardy  Perennials,  Mcasn,  Pinoe  and  Co.-. 
JZowrra  Geoiginas :  Crimson  or  Morone  of  sorts.  Scarlet  and  Purple,  Mr.  Veitch,  NurKry,  Kil. 
lerton ;  liiao,  Messn.  Pinee  and  Ca  ;  other  Light  Shades,  Mr.  Dymond :  Dwarf  of  sorU,  Mr. 
Veitch :  Anemone. flowered  of  sorts,  Messrs.  Pinoe  and  Ca.  Bouquet,  Mr.  Veitch.  —  FhaL  rine. 
apple :  1.  Mr.  Herman  Saunders,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.,  of  Kitiey  (this  fruit  was  of  high 
flavour,  and  produced  from  a  sucker  in  11  months  only) :  S.  Mr.  Wooster,  foreman  to  Mr.  Veitch 
of  KUlerton.  Grapes,  White :  1.  Mr.  James  Law,  gardener  to  Edward  Divett,  Esq.,  Bystock'z 
&  Bfr.  Hall  of  Powderham.  Black :  1.  Mr.  James  D&vey  of  Exeter ;  £.  Mr.  HaH  of  Powdetham  s 
Best  and  high.flavoured,  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote,  Bart,  (the  cultivation  of  these  grapes  reflectedgreat 
credit  on  Bfr.  Edmonds.  Sir  Staflbrd's  gardener).  Melon :  i.  and  S.  Bfr.  C.  Sctater,  nuraeryroaB. 
Sxeler.  Specimen  of  toe  Citrus  tribe,  raised  without  fire  or  dung.heat :  1.  (Seville  orariges),and 
9L  the  Rilley  Shaddock,  Mr.  Herman  Saunden,  gardener  to  £.  P.  Bastard,  Eaq.  Exotic  Fruit : 
L  Psidium  CattleydfMitis,  and  8.  Psidium  pomiferum.  J.  Milford,  Esq.  Btr.  Milford  also  exhibited 
the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  unripe,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  dressed  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  these  fruits,  as  well  as  the  general  a})pearance  of  his  slove^plants,  entiUes  Mr. 
Henry  Dagleish,  his  gardener,  to  high  encomium.  Peaches,  Mr.  Bfoy,  gardener  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Palk,  Bart.  MecUrtnes,  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart.  Apricots,  J.  &  Burn, 
Esq.,  Shobrook.  Plums,  J.  Sweetlond,  Esq.,  TeignmouUi.  Figs,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifibrd. 
Pears :  collection  named,  two  of  each  sort  (S6  varieties),  the  Rcy.  F.  Belfldd :  Dish  oflS  (Gan. 
sell's  Beigamot),  Mr.  Hall.  Powderham.  Apples,  dessert :  collection  named,  two  of  eadi  sort 
(47  vu-ieties),  and  dish  of  12.  Messn.  Pince  and  Co.  Quinces,  Mr.  Waldrourst  Thomas.  MuU 
berries,  John  Hart,  Esq.,  Hiirs  Court  NuU,  Mr.  Herman  Saunders.  Dish  of  Fniit  of  any  kind 
from  a  Cottager's  Garden,  John  T.Jimhell  of  Povey.  This  fruit,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  waa 
produced  from  grafts  inserted  on  the  white  thorn.  —  CuUnarp  FfgetaUet.  Celery,  Mr.  Williamsoo, 
nrdener  to  &  T.  Kekewich,  'Ek}.,  Peamore.  Broccoli,  The  iRev.  Henry  Thorp,  Topsham. 
CarroU  (Altrinaham),  Whittaker,  Esq.,  Ide.  Peas  (Cimeter),  Messrs.  Puice  and  Ca  ArtU 
chokes.  Sir  Stafford  Northoote,  Bart.  Cucumber^  J.  Newcombe,  Esq., SUrcross  (whosegardener, 
Mr.  Billingsley,  greatly  dlstinniished  himself  at  the  July  Exhibition,  having  received  a  prize  for 
every  article  he  exhibited).  £ndlve,  blanched,  Bfr.  C  Sclater.  Red  Beet,  G.  Whittaker,  Esq. 
Culinary  VegeUble  fh>m  a  Cottager's  Garden  (Cabbage) :  1.  Mr.  Westcott  of  Topsham,  exhibited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Thorp ;  SL  Savoy,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Homeif.  Box  or  butt  of  honey,  obUined  from  one  hive  without  destroying  the  bees,  Mr.  Beed» 
gardener  to  Mn.  Walrond.  The  Judges  aUo  recommended  that  rewards  be  given  for  the  under, 
mentioned  articles,  they  not  having  gained  prises :  —  Braxilian  Pines,  Mr.  Pontey  of  Plymouth  & 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Mr.  WUTiams,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifibrd ;  Gianadilla» 
James  Law, jnrdener  at  Mr.  Dlvett's ;  Nectarines,  J.  Swectland,  Esq.;:  Dessert  Apples  of  the 

Kwth  of  189,  in  excellent  preservation,  W.  Guscott,  gardener  to  the  Hiss  Putts  of  Gittishara  ^ 
dling  Apples,  W.  ElsUme,  Bfn.  Patch's  gardener,  at  Topsham  (this  fruit  was  of  superb  sisew 
and  wss  reported  to  be  excellent).  Raspberries.  Mr.  James  Townsend,  nurseryman,  Exctex^ 
Curled  Flusley,  Mr.  Williamson  of  Pteamore.    ( Woobner't  EgeUr  Gazette,  SepL.  fl&) 


Art.  XXI.     Obituary. 


DlEi>,  Sept  4.,  at  Nureeryville,  near  Comber,  Mr.  John  Hervejr,  nursery- 
man, in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Hervey  has  fallen  a  victim  to  hy- 
drophobia, and  the  circumstances  which  attended  this  terrific  malady  have 
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crented  a  feeling  of  intense  sorrow,  amidst  a  veiy  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  "  It  is,  however,  in  a  public  light  that  we  must  view  the 
deprivation  society  has  sustained  in  the  loss  of  this  worthy  and  intelligent 
man.  His  example  and  his  taste  as  a  botanist  had  spread  a  spirit  of  im« 
provement  over  the  whole  province  of  Ulster;  and  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Nurseryville  were  the  resort  of  almost  every  scientific  person  who  visited 
this  part  of  Ireland.  Nor  did  his  active  and  enquiring  mmd  rest  contented 
with  brinffing  to  a  state  of  the  highest  perfection  the  more  mechanical 
parts  of  those  interesting  pursuits  m  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  the 
major  part  of  his  life ;  he  examined,  with  the  study  and  the  investigation  of 
a  man  of  science,  into  the*  most  abstruse  parts  of  botanical  pursuits.  Hit 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  knowledge  was  allowed  to  be  very  con- 
siderable. He  also  corresponded  with  the  first  naturalists  of  the  present 
time ;  and  considered  no  expense  too  costly  in  storing  his  mind  with  every 
useful  information,  or  in  enriching  his  gardens  with  the  rarest  and  most 
valiiable  plants.  His  taste  and  skill  were  the  boast  of  his  country;  his 
hospitality  was  proverbial,  both  among  friends  and  strangers;  and  his 
melancholy  death  will  be  a  great  public  loss,  and  will  long  leave  behind  it 
feelings  of  deep  sorrow,  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  who  enjoyed  his  society 
or  his  friendship."  Mr.  Harvey  occasionally  corresponded  with  both  our 
Magazines,  and  none  of  his  friends  more  sincerely  regret  his  loss  than  we 
do.  Every  accident  of  this  sort  ought  to  teach  us  to  make  the  most  of  life, 
by  employing  or  enjoying  every  moment ;  and  to  be  always  ready,  in  respect 
to  worldly  al&irs,  to  leave  it,  by  ordinary  or  extraordinary  disease,  at  the 
shortest  notice.  "  The  remains  of  Mr.  Hervey  were  removed  from  Nur- 
seryville to  the  family  burying-ground  at  Annahilt.  The  multitude  of  per- 
sons who  filled  up  the  long  train  of  the  funeral  pageant,  —  persons  o^  the 
first  respectability,  and  of  different  religious  and  political  opinions,  —  best 
bespoke  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  It  was  an  esteem  that 
sprung  from  a  firm  conviction  of  his  worth ;  and  this,  like  wealth  honestly 
earned,  will  wear  long  and  well.''  It  may  afford  a  useful  lesson  to  our 
readers,  to  mark  the  steady  fortitude  and  vigilant  exercise  of  duty  with 
which  Mr.  Hervey  met  his  approaching  end ;  knowing  it  to  be  an  inevitable 
result,  and  knowing  also  that  it  would  be  attended  by  dreadful  previous 
suffering.  He  received  a  scratch  on  the  cheek,  and  was  bit  in  the  arm  by  a 
dog  in  June,  and  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  had  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of 
the  arm  cut  out,  and  a  course  of  medicine  prescribed.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther or  not  he  attended  to  the  medical  prescription  with  sufficient  riddity; 
but  on  the  2d  of  Sept.  he  first  discovered  himself  to  be  labouring  under  the 
influence  of  hydrophobia,  by  experiencing  a  spasmodic  affection,  when  he 
attempted  to  put  some  water  into  his  mouth.  "  He  was  in  Belfast  on 
business  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  dined  with  one  of  his  friends,  without  any 
thing  remarkable  being  observed  in  bis  manner,  except,  it  is  now  said,  a 
restlessness  and  a  dulness  of  spirits.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  home, 
however,  he  found  himself  unwell,  and  continued  so  until  morning,  when 
he  rose  to  take  a  glass  of  water,  and  found  that  he  could  not  bear  to  look 
at  it.  From  that  moment  he  knew  all  was  over,  and  that  not  a  hope  re- 
mained; notwithstanding  which,  such  was  his  nerve,  that  he  retired  to  bed, 
without  alarming  the  family,  until  his  aunt  came  to  call  him  to  breakfast, 
and  even  then  he  did  not  communicate  to  her  the  awful  certainty  of  his 
approaching  end,  but  sent  into  Comber  for  two  of  his  particular  friends, 
under  pretext  of  business,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  fatal  discovery 
and  situation.  Dr.  Purdon  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
alleviate  his  distress ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  no.  human  aid  could  then  avert 
the  sad  fate  which  awaited  him.  Although  perfectly  aware  of  his  own 
situation,  he  remained  firm  and  collected,  frequently  expressing  his  hope 
that  the  Almighty  would  endue  him  with  firmness  to  meet  his  fate  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  and  giving  occasional  instructions  for  his  friends'  govern- 
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nient,  after  his  demise,  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.*'  (Beifast 
Chronicie,  Sept.  7.) 

About  a  week  after  we  had  prepared  the  above  account,  we  saw  in  the 
ScoUman  an  account  of  Mr.  Harvey's  case,  which  enters  much  more  into 
detul  than  that  in  the  newspaper  which  was  sent  us.  A  more  fearful 
relation  we  never  read,  and  we  should  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of 
our  readers  by  the  following  concluding  paragraph,  were  it  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appending  some  remarks.  **  He  struggled  dreadfully,  and  appeared 
to  wish  to  set  himself  out  of  the  bed.  He  screamed  with  the  most  appallinj^ 
a^ony,  andcalled  for  Dr.  O'Neill  to  cut  bis  jugular  vein.  He  besought  his 
friends  about  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  horrible* torment,  if  they  had  the 
smallest  spark  of  pity  remaining  in  them.  Some  of  his  labourers  came  in, 
and  assisted  in  holding  him  down.  So  intolerable  was  the  dreadful  agony 
of  the  sufierer,  that  he  threatened  to  bite  those  who  held  him,  if  they  did 
not  kill  him  or  let  him  up.  Fearing  that  the  courage  of  the  men  might  &il, 
Mr.  Miller  called  on  them  to  remain  firm,  if  thev  valued  their  existence. 
Hearing  this,  the  tortured  sufferer  exclaimed,  '  Miller,  you  savage,  I  will 
never  forgive  you.'  He  continued  beseeching  those  about  him,  alternately^ 
to  put  an  end  to  his  pain ;  when,  finding  all  ineffectual,  he  cried  out, '  If 
ever  the  soul  be  allowed  to  haunt  those  who  have  done  them  wrong,  I  will 
return  and  torment  you  all.'  He  then  ceased  shouting,  but  three  or  four 
times  he  was  heard  to  say,  in  an  under  tone, '  severe,  terrible,'  in  a  manner 
that  showed  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  though  the  agony  in  the  height  of  the 
paroxysm  was  too  ^reat  for  even  a  man  m  his  senses  to  bear.  At  90 
minutes  to  4,  squeezmg  the  hand  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  breathing  bb 
name,  he  expired.  The  self-possession,  the  firmness,  the  disinterestedness, 
and  the  amiable  kindness  evmced  by  Mr.  Hervey,  during  his  unparalleled 
sufierings,  though  only  indicative  of  his  general  character,  are  sufficient  to 
excite  our  astonishment  at  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  which  a  noble 
spirit  can  display."    {Scotsman,  Oct.  10.  18S9.) 

As  a  general  principle,  it  can  never  be  laid  down  as  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  physician  to  do  any  thing  with  a  view  to  shorten  life ;  but,  in  such  a 
case  as  that  of  Mr.  Hervey,  we  certainly  think  his  friends  would  have  been 
justified  in  administering  hydrocyanic  acid.  We  think  we  should  have  done 
so,  had  we  been  in  the  place  of'^Mr.  Miller.  On  mentioning  this  dreadful 
case  to  Professor  Thomson  of  the  London  University,  he  informed  us  that, 
from  past  experience,  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  cure  hydrophobia, 
if  ever  a  case  should  again  come  before  him.  He  referred  us  to  the  Medico^ 
Chirurgical  JVatuactunu,  vol.  vii.  p.  299.  in  which  is  given  by  him  a  case  of 
hydrophobia,  with  the  appearance  of  the  body  on  dissection,  and  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  On  dissection,  the  spine  was 
found  to  be  the  part  chiefly  diseased,  there  being  great  turgiditv  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  depositions  on  the  coats  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  foi* 
lowing  is  the  proposed  method  of  cure :  repeated  cuppings  all  along  the 
course  of  the  spine;  early  administration  of  large  (15  grs.)  <£>ses  of  calomel, 
then  prussic  acid ;  and,  when  the  excitement  is  abat^,  powerful  tonics.  It 
is  highly  consolatory  to  think  that  there  is  even  a  prospect  of  curing  this 
dreadful  malady;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it,  and  several  others  at  present 
considered  incurable,  will,  with  the  progress  of  medical  science,  be  ulti- 
mately subdued.  The  first  step  towards  the  curing  of  any  disease  is  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  part  of  the  system  it  operates,  and  if  every  one  who  dies  of  this 
malady  were  dissected  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Thomson,  it  could  not  fidl  to  be 
discovered.  A  correspondent  of  the  Momni^  Chronicle,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Heryey's  case,  suggesu  the  idea  of  neutralising  the  canine  pdson  by  ad- 
ministering to  the  dog  or  man  'under  its  influence  the  Wourali  poison, 
which,  he  says,  acts  as  a  sedative.  —  Cond, 
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^by.  260. 
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cultivating,  by  Mr.  James  Rollins,  872. 
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Rhhie,685. 

Canker  in  an  orchard,  query  on,  111 :  in  apple 
trees,  remedy  for,  131 ;  prevented,  /39. 

Capacities  of  individuals,  various,  695. 

Caraccas,  new  plants  from,  by  Mr.  D.  Penning, 
661. 

C4rica  Papit^a,  figured  and  described,  300. 

Carlowrie  garden,  rare  plants  flowered  in,  by 
Mr.  David  Fak»nar,  664k 

Carnation  show  of  Ipswicli,  Aug.  6.,  743L 

Carriages,  steam,  and  their  influence  on  im- 
provement, Gb*. 

Cateq^llar,  tbe  common,  204;  on  preserving 
plants  from,  179. 

Caterpillars  on  gooseberry  bushes,  an  easy  me- 
thod of  destroying,  by  Mr.  Richard  Williams, 

Cauliflowers,  large,  558. 

Cedars  proved  to  grow  straight,  569. 


Ceierlac,  redpe  ftw dressing  tlie  roots  of,  by  J* 

EUea,361  ^^ 

Celery,  answer  to  query  on  tbe  diseases  in,  by 

Mr.  Robert  Errington,  107 ;  roaggou  in,  S3& 
Cellar,  good  contrivance  in  a,  564l 
Central  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  meeting 

of.  Dec.  17.  and  Jan.  7.,  67: 
Ceyfoo,  cinnamon  department  in,  74 
Chandos,  Duke  of,  reflections  on,  557. 
Channer,  Mr.  Francis,  obituary  of,  496. 
Character,  moral,  value  of  a  good  one,  2ia 
Characters  of  gardeners,  mode  of  showing,  108. 
ChAteau  de  QuevillCL  description  of,  641 ;  du 

Tailly,  643 ;  du  MaUkcaie,  643 ;  de  Radepont, 

Clis  ir.kjithui  ine^u*,  finery  respecting,  lltt 
Clii  l'?L'a  iKitinic  g^nJ^n,  'JiJii. 
Clurry,  tllP  Eltnn,  5M 

Cliirrjiicyi,  Jinokyi  £<3!il. 

Chrrii  do»et,  cointil^<»t  5fi5. 

Clii.^^  U'k  (tani^Mi,  calif  ai,  M3.  38a  TSS. 

CMjilNHhui  fr.sfrran*,  qtxry  r»p«cting.  111. 

Cfc  'M,  tiiiiUt  fri-«  lif  the  ijmvinoe  of,  by  W. 

n„iii,1ti>pj,  t^j   M,l>., ++ 
Oi  u  n  inW,  w. ,  hni.  K. M , ,  muK  account  of  the 

hut.LNtc  {{snJcfl  «t  Lli*LfUfi,  4  IE, 
Cfa.ii.'r,  fpicrj  how  to  iDakt«  and  answer  to,  731 
Cil*M  Liju'jd  Lrrf,  Jii^uri'c!,  74. 
Cii  .■■.;.  ijfciVylon,74w 

CUremont,  tbe  seat  of  Prince  Leopold,  381. 

Clover,  flesh-coloured,  80. 

Coal,  soil  ooisoned  by.  177. 

Coal  and  ironin  France,  SStS. 

Cobbett  not  the  first  who  raised  the  Indian  com, 
by  J.  Murray,  106. 

Cobbett's  com,  query  respecting.  111. 

Cdccus  ovlitus,  remedy  fbr,  by  Mr.  J.  Hay. 
thorn,  731. 

Cockchaffbr,  Mr.  Cahrerf  s  mode  of  preventing 
the  ravages  of,  375. 

Cockscomb,  correction  respecting  the  size  of 
Mr.  Howes's.g8. 

Cockscombs  at  Petworth  House,  578. 

Cbcot  nudfera,  77. 

Colne,  the  poor  in,  66a 

Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Perk,  remarks  on» 
222.  671. 

Colville's  nursery,  visit  to,  838. 

Comfrvy,  stallu  and  roots  of,  eaten,  546. 

Commercial  Horticultural  Society  proposed,  349. 

Commodities,  prices  of,  65a 

Conservatory,  description  of  an  ornamental  one 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  86& 

Continent,  arohitecture  of  the,  6 ;  manners  of 
the,  7. 

Cookery,  best  modes  of,  667. 

Cooperative  Practical  Societies,  as  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  laborious 
classes,  with  some  account  of  the  one  at  Brigb.. 
ton.StfZ. 

Com,  object  to  be  observed  in  harvesting,  599. 

Cottages,omamental,io  landscape-gardening,  36L 

Country  seats,  in  landscape-gnrdening,  35. 

Coutie,  M.,  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
MeU,  6a 

Covent  Garden  mai^et,  prices  for  January  17, 
85 ;  prices  for  beginning  of  March,  819 ;  for 
the  first  and  second  week  of  May,  341 ;  for 
June,  478 ;  for  September.  616;  for  Novem- 
ber, 741 ;  general  observaUons.  748. 

Cow  cabbsge,  figure  and  description  of,  by  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  65. 

Cow  cabbage,  or  Cesarean  cole,  on  the  culture  of 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders,  44a 

Cowslip,  extraordinary,  82. 

Cowslips,  real  double,  answer  to  query  on,  by 
&R^ard,238.  i      /      .    / 

Crlnum  ara4bile,  >37. 

Crocuses,  spring,  the  most  remarkable  cultivated 
in  the  garden  of  tbe  Horticultural  Sodety,  by 
Jos.  SaMne,  Esq.  F.R.&,  5ia 

Cucumber,  iwge  one,  81 ;  snake,  558. 

Cucumbers  and  melons,  query  on  stopping  iq 
early  forcing,  lia 
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CultiTfttion  of  waMc  lands,  701 
Culture  or  ftuH  tiCM,  •  tvuwh  o'''^ 
CammlBfB,  Mr.,  the  tu&Hnu  at  IMwood 

57a 

CunrfHiieer  boUhouM  prinGl|)le«    whether  It 

might  not  have  tieen  epplked  at  Slod  Oaident, 

SlS. 
CtcaareToi&ta,fiS. 
CyclMBcn  tvitoom\an,  la  Adl  Mooai,<lS;  re- 

p&ndicum,  613. 
SahlMf  (now  OeoiftBaal,  on  the  culttvalkMi  of, 

l^  i  double,  query  leepectinff,  SS9. 
Dnley.rake,  flaured.  674. 
Dai«T^nlfe,^URd  and  deMOlbed,  59& 
Dull,  Mr.  JanMi,onth«deetrui!tlooortheineaIy 

tmg  ami  wale  on  plneplantt,  490)  on  the  de. 

•tmction  of  waipt,  4S& 
Dulley,  Mr,  nuiker  of  onamenlBl  lower^Ml^ 

Ac..  459. 
Ddmmara  orientkhft  LamA.,  S14l 
Dancing  <hr  the  hUioriotts  claMee,  renailu  on, 

fiSOT;  dandns  and  music  among  the  *  ' 

cU«ct,  critical  remarka  on,  7& 
Duvld«m,  Mr.  Charles,  obltuarv  of,  lU. 
Davy  Inn  fl<Mrist  show,  May  9,  SS& 
Huv  Uljr  as  a  forage  plant,  by  Mr.  J.  EUes,  441. 
Dobs,  Mr.,  aanlener  at  Arundel  Caatte,  586 } 

hla  bouse,  SK. 
Decpdene,  views  and  dcscripkioa  eft  fitO  {  only 

fault  of,  603. 

DcnUgbs,  aas. 

Denby  Home,  576L 

Denmark,  horticultural  Obsenrattont  Ihr,  by 
M.  Jens  Peter  IVtetien,  5«7. 

T>6temiemare's  nursery  in  Rouen,  376. 

Developement,  human,  principle  of,  543. 

Diable,  machine  so  called,  for  ramortaig  trees 
in  boxes,  figured  and  described,  377.  40i9L 

Dieppe,  182 ;  nursery  of.  llB;  rlewoftl 
try,  agriculture,  Ac,  between  It  and 
9«4,M& 

Dining>room,  well  oontriTod,  066L 

Discussions,  proftaslonal,  ttn. 

Division  of  duties,  561 

Don,  Mr.  O.,  A.Lw&,  nroaeeutton  of,  531 

DonaM,  Mr..  F.  A.&.  bis  nursery  at  OoMwottfa 
noticed, 57S :  his  plan  for  dryingoom, 5S6. 

Donald  and  Westland's  nursery,  539. 

Downe**  self-acting  water-closet,  5«& 

Draining  by  steam,  6ea 

Dmma.  the^  as  a  meana  of  Impvoring  the  laborU 
oos«s5a 

Drawlng.rooin,  weill  armnged,  56S. 

Drawing,  use  of,  700. 

Drewing.room,  well  provided,  565. 

Dropmore,  remarks  on,  383, 727. 

Drying  of  botanical  specimens,  hints  with  regard 
to,  991. 

Dublin,  a  horticultural  society  In,  561. 

DubreuiL  M.,  the  director  of  the  Ronen 
487 ;  hU  wife,  and  son,  407. 

Dung,  heat  of,  transmiUeri  by  pipes,  670i 

BchevMa  from  M.  ficheveria,  a  skiMil  botani- 
cal  painter,  5i9L 

Sdgeware  road.  Improvements  lately  made  In 
tlie,55& 

Edinburgh  green  market,  Jane  SflL  and  July  10 , 
461.  552. 6QS. 

Bducation  and  amusement  of  the  lower  classes, 
remarks  on,  by  William  Spenoe,  Biq.  F.I«.&, 
125. 

Education,  general,  remarks  on,  flSS,  656;  In 
Germany,  70;  in  wurtemberg,  8;  in  Irriand, 
338 ;  In  India,  540 ;  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  549 ; 
in  Madagascar,  549 ;  in  the  canton  of  Geneva, 
656 ;  in  Savoy,  656 ;  In  Argovliij^6S>7 ;  plan  for 
a  national  estohlishment  for,  692 ;  degree  of, 
to  be  imparted,  693 ;  universal  national  ad- 
vantages of,  700;  oMections  to,  701. 

Elchthal,  the  Baron,  661 

Elles,  Mr.  J.,  recipe  for  dressing  the  roots  of 
celeriac,  964 ;  on  the  day  lily  as  a  forage  plant. 

Elm,  the  Scotch,  677. 


Ebvlnfli  In  MbMHt  71< 
Etelgratlon,  174 
Etoclosure  act,  706. 
EneydopisdUofii- 

ditlons  for,  79Bb 
Enpavings  and  palntinp  as  a  1 

Entrance  or  approach  toa  oonntry  maMloa, te 
37.    . 

Ekitrsnee-hall,  well  arranged,  56SL 

~~  ',  47a  567j  new  or  rare  ptamli 

«  during  March  and  April,  340  5 
e^4i70;  during  July  and  Augnal, 

ntal  gardentig;, 

to  query  a«i  the 
rtlon  of  tl 


.-  47a 

flowered  there 

Mayand  June^ 

61& 
Errata  In  the  paper  en 

97. 
EMngton,  Mr.  RobefJL 


diseases  in  oelery, 

tide  on  flowenog  mignonette  during  winter 

and  spring,  97. 

rrors  nr  the  Condudor,  pointed  ont  by  Mr» 

John  Dumper  Parks,  97. 


Lake,  73. 

I,  modeb  of,  flS. 

lee,  a  mode  of.  for 


EsUtes^ 

Existenee^ 

Eulhphla  (ftom  e^Uopktmt  weU  crested)  iticpCD^ 

p^tala,  figured  and  described.  518. 
_    ...     .. gjjj^ 

of  the  HoWteittegal 


Exotics,  attempts  to 
Exton  Hall,  CH. 
Evil  In  the 

Society  pointed  oiit,  538L 
Brilslnlaatend, 
Falconer,  David, 

¥•'  " 

Fai 


Miar,  David,  Esq..  query  on  Aidec,  6f1 ; 
re  trixnts  iowered  In  his  garden  at  Caflew- 


Falkirk  school  of  arts,  Ebrary  of  th^  556. 
'"arms,  system  of  oonsoUdatlng,  emote 
8ootland,707. 


•r.  to 


Fanning,  Mr.  D.,  new  plante  introdnced  by, 

from  the  Caraocas,  661. 
Fsnocs  In  North  Amartca,  critique  mpBtOag^ 

by  A.  Gordon,  fiSSL 
Fenn,  Mr.  Oeorge^^jun.,  oaaulran 

pins  with  eyes,  4601 


of  the  venerable  oranae-tree^  SS8;  spots  OA 

leaves  aooounted  for,  664;  remarks  en  CUtm 

sKhldpIca,  661 
Ferme  om^.  In  landscape^tawlwalng,  SL 
Ferns,  cultivation  of,  by  Bfr.  James  He 

49 ;  list  of  BrHish.  51 ;  list  of  exotic:  i 
FM^  anniversary  of  the  HoiticnItHral 


lire,  education  In.  6B!L 
Figures,  human,  sketch  of,  676L 
Filbert,  the  friaaied,  S16L 
Fine  arts,  as  a  source  of  moral  In 

6flBL 
Fmtelman,  M.  O.  A.,  some  account  of  the  public 

onngertos,  or  winter  gardens  of  Berlin,  S51  ; 

on  the  culture  of  the  Hydritngea  horttesis,  an 

practised  in  the  Potsdam  gardens,  fi7SL 
Firs,  Bahn  of  Ollead,  in  Kinmell  Park,  1691 
Flax-breaking  machine,  90& 
Fleetwood,  Mr.  Thomas,  en  the  onltivatlan  of 

the  hyacinth,  486. 
Fleming,  Dr.,  strictures  on  Dr.  Fleminafs  re- 
markable law  of  vegetable  UA^  by  Mr.  fttriok 

Shirreir,  53L 
Flitwick,  the  vUlMe  of,  5591 
Flitwlck  House.  5S9. 
Flood,  Mrs.,  of  the  Norfolk  Arms,  585. 
Floral  SodKy  of  Ashton-under-Lynet,  June  SSL. 

493:  of  Stockport,  June  30l,499L 
Floral  and  HortkuUttnl  Societies : 

Bolton,  meeting  of  April  Sa.  961 ;  Juno  1., 
403 ;  Ifay  89.,  494 ;  Aug.  li,  6S& 

Bury,  June  &,  476;  June  3a,  477. 

Hull,  meeting  of  Feix  IL,  890  ;  July  7.,  631. 

Bedale,Aug.15.,748. 

Bedlington,  meeting  of  May  II.,  359$  Jono  1., 


Cambridge,  May  25.,  475. 
Dunfcmuine,  June  2., 


4M:  show  of  June  19. 
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'  BB6i  two  utleltt  In  the  ooniUtatSoto  of  the, 

Sby  D.  Inglis,  61& 
atMhead,  June  1.,  489, 
ing  Street,  Newotftle,  thow  of  May  «.,  S69. 

Lirerpool,  show  of  April  90.,  969 :  May  VL, 
498 paly  SI..  6S4l 

Manchester,  90 ;  Aug.  3.,  833  :  April  91,361 ; 
May  29.,  and  June  Sa,  490. 

Morpeth,  show  of  May  7.,  369:  June  i.,  489. 

Ripon,  Aug.  15..  743. 

fltamfordham,  Jane  1.,  469. 

Wakefield,  June  1.,  487. 

York.  May  W.,  487 ;  Aug.  11.,  748. 
Flowcr-gardeni,  ImproTement  of,  by  Mr.  George 

M*Letoh,  48. 
Flower  Show  of  Wlckhara-market,  Aug.  a,  74^ 
Flower.Btand,  deecriptlon  of  one  designed  and 

conitructed  for  the  Honourable  Mrs.  FbK,  of 

9t  Anne*i  Hill,  by  Mr.  H.  Tucker,  274 
Flowers,  baskets  of,  in  regular  groupA,  SCfi,  Sftl. 
Flues,  passage  of  hot  air  and  smoke  through,  9U8L 
Flue-stoncs  hollowed  at  top,  679. 
Food  of  the  lower  classes,  657. 
Food,  necessity  of  variety  In,  667. 
Forcing  flowers,  more  cxtenslTc  In  Oemany 

than  In  England,  380, 
Forcing  range  at  Sion,  flne  appearanee  of,  506 ; 

description  of,  506 ;  materials  of  which  they 

are  constructed,  509 ;  manufkcturers  of,  51S, 
Forest,  pine,  at  Hagenau,  67. 
Forest  trees,  plan  for  transptanting,  tn  nufta,  by 

Sir  Charles    Miles   Lambert    Honck,    Bart 

F.H.&,  174;  on  the  natural  succession  of,  in 

North  America,  481. 
Forrest,  Mr.,  F.L.S.,  imwovements  at  Syon  gar. 

den  under  the  superintendence  of,  508 ;  bis 

experience  and  abilities,  518. 
Fowler's   patent  thermosfphon,  453:    remark 

concerning,  by  William  Johns,  M.D.  F.L.&, 

807. 
FMnee,  coal  and  Iron  la,  396;  cultivation  of 

malse  in.  547. 
FVanoe  andOermany,  notes  and  rellecttons  made 

during  a  tour  through  part  of,  in  the  autumn 

of  18S,  by  the  Conductor,  1. 11&  Ml.  369.  467. 

641. 
Frankfort,  imblic  nrden  at,  909, 
Franqueville,  residence  of,  648. 
Ftaaer,  Mr.  Charles,  C.  M.  H.  8.,  catalogue  of 

ftuiU  cultivated  In  the  government  botanic 

garden  at  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  S80. 
FWuer,  Mr.  John,  on  the  culture  of  the  double 

yellow  rose.  142. 
F^nuer,  Mr.,  tandscape-gardcner,  81 
FVedensborg,  gardens  of,  71. 
Frederick4borg,  7a 
Fremont  le  Jeune,  account  of  bis  nnnery  in 

Rouen,  87a 
French,  Mr.  D.,  critical  remarks  respecting  the 

humane  mouse-trap,  794;    oontnbotion  for 

the  poor  widows,  and  propoeal  for  a  gaideners' 

Frog  wore,  383, 

Fruit,  keeping,  184. 

Fhiit,  on  tbe  ripening  of,  by  artificial  heat,  after 
being  taken  ttom  the  tree,  by  James  Howison, 
Esq.,  441 

Fruit-border,  on  the  improvement  of  a,  by 
W.R  Rose,  144. 

Fruit,  pooiibility  of  enlarging  the  rise  and  hast- 
ening the  maturity  of,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Haleomb, 
609. 

Fruits,  catalogue  of  those  cultivated  In  the  go- 
^ .__  _.  -  -  ^ini^^ 

ales,  bv  Mr.  Charles  Fnsf 

H.a,889. 


veroment  botanic  garden  at  Sydney, 
South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Charles  Fiaser,  C.  M. 


Fruit  trees,  qaerj  on  an  insect  In.  837. 
Fhilt  trees,  culture  of,  a  branch  ofeducatlan,457. 
Fdchsia  microphf  11a,  In  foil  Moom,  6ia 
JPbcus  helmintocb6rtos,  figured  and  described, 

3ia 
Fulham  nursery,  visit  to,  399. 
Fuller's  secd-box  for   ' 


Gale,  J.,  Esq.,  rema 
cooatry  randcnoes 


InSttirey,  9. 


OardMMr^sUagaslo^TCjaollon  of ,  by  tte  Hntt^ 

cultural  Sodcty,  sS 
Gardeners,  neglected  by  the  prwindal  borti. 

cultural  societloa,  by  Mr.  James  Rollins,  101 ) 

ought  themselves  to  see  that  their  houses  ava 

suitable,  568:  Aind  for,  proposed,  by  Mr.  D. 

French,  729. 
Garden  Memorandums,  ftc.,  671. 
Garden  and  pleasure-ground,  query  on  keeping 

in  Older,  forther  daU  respecting,  72& 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chia« 

wiek,  380;  a  bad  sample  of  Engliala  gaidenst 

536 ;  quenes  concerning,  537. 
Gardens,  public,  as  a  meana  of  edacatta«  the 

laborloui  classes,  94»;  about  London,  and  la 

other  paru  of  England,  remarks  on,  by  Bl 

Jacob  Rins,  jun.,  379;  for  the  poor,  55 ;  pa. 

rUb,  suggested  714. 
Gardens  and  gardeners  of  workhouses,  sugges- 

tlons  respecting,  711 
Garden  engine  and  pump,  Slebes*  rotatory,  54& 
Gardening,  rise  and  progress  of  la  Bavaria, 

with  a  description  of  the  Royal  Nuiaeriea  at 

Munich  and  Weybenstephan,  by  Mr.  WllUam 

Hinkert,  384 ;  style  of,  in  Fbrtugal,  very  artk 

fldal,  413. 
Garden  library,  establishing  in  Deanaik.  by 

HJens  Peter  Petersen,  CM.  H.S.,  548. 
Geneva,  education  in  the  canton  of,  a56. 
Georginas,  new  varieties  of,  6ia 
Geianlums,  flne  show  of  at  Bayswater,  460. 
Germany,   general    educatina   la,   79:    girls' 

schools  In,  81 
Germany  and  France,  notes   and  reieotions 

made  daring  a  ttmr  through  part  of,  la  the 

autumn  of  I8S8,  by  the  Conductor,  1.  lia  ML 

369L  497.  641. 
Otera  ebiloteae,  a  aew  seedUng  variety  of,  6I9L 
Girls'  schools  in  Germany,  81 
Glasses  for  catching  flie^  679. 
Olasebrook,  Thomas  Klrklaad,  Esq.,  figure  aad 

description  of  a  plant  of  the  Sitbal  Black. 

b6mto,  now  tn  thegaidcBs  of  Hale  HaU,  Lafl- 

casblre,52. 
Goat,  reoonuaended  as  a  mllk.givlng  aniBial^ 

538: 
Godahning  sidiscription  school,  574b 
Goldworih  nursery,  388. 578. 
Oorrte,  Mr.  Arch.,  ailH.&,  phm  of  the  kit. 

Chen  garden  at  Annat,  28;   an  account  of 

Scotch  pears,  885. 
Gossler,  the  AMi«,  acoountof  Ms  viBa  in  Sooen, 

500. 
Goodwood.  58a 
Gourd,  huge  one,  8a 
Goos^ierry,  on  training^  by  Mr.  WUHamWikaii, 

68. 
Ooosrfierries,  curious  Instance  of  wtanling^  by 

John  Ferme,  337. 
Gooseberry  shows : 

Kirkgate,  Aug.  6th,  617. 

Newark,  Aug.  6th,  687. 

Radcllfl^,  Aug.2gth,  637. 
Gooseberries,  prise,  of  1888,  reoovd  of,  by  M. 

Saul,  7S8 ;  characters  of  the  principal  kinds 

described,  788. 
Gone  hedges,  some  observations  on  the  raarlng 

of,  27a 
Grrafting  of  the  nralberry  hi  Germaay,  flgoiad 

and  described,  485. 
Grange,  Mr.  James,  cUtnarv  of,  9Ml 
Grange  conservatonr,  remarks  on,  38ft 
Orano  marsuolo,  70. 
Grantham,  67a 
Grape,  Muscat,  of  Tottenham  Park,  query  aft. 

•pMttng,  7S. ;  the  Zante  currant,  query  ra. 

specting,  733. ;    the    Monerf  Weafb  Black 

St  Peter,  737. 
Grapes,  on  preserving,  96. 
Grapes  and  peaches,  large  crap  of,  in  the  mmt 

bouse,  by  John  Merrick,  gardener,  81. 
Gravel  walks,  on  breaking  stones  in,  458. 
Gravel,  want  of,  at  Bretton  HaU,  66a 
Grass  rake,  figure  of  mm  invented  by  Mr.  Hiriop, 

597. 
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OnmtbkMn,  Mr.  WUItam,  tt|MO  pranlag  and 
ywifjitig  dwarf  •Undard  appla  and  pear 
trcfls  In  a  garden*  U6. 

GrindaUMie,lmproTed  ftame  (br  a,  67ii 

OfWHD,  Mr.  Henry,  F.H.&,  on  a  meChod  oTob. 
Ukaing  late  doweri  of  ranunculuaet,  S9S. 

OroCto  at  A«eot  Place,  568. 

Orounda,  plam  for  laying  out,  requiied,  Oi. 

Guard  for  traet.  figured.  671 

Guard  for  the  Aoe^hile  IxreakiQg  ■tooea,  678. 

OulMfbid  CaiUe,  57& 

Ourri,  a  plaoe  In  the  nelgfaboQxbood  of  EUoore, 

OyrnnaeKim  at  Bern,  Gfi7. 

Habrinthua,  ftom  AaAree  foft  and  delicate,  am- 

tkctt  a  flower,  SSi. 
Hagcnau,  nine  forest  at,  67. 
Hafcomb,  WllUam,  Eml,  on  the  poHibilitj  of 

enlarging  the  aiae  and  naMaiIng  the  maturity 

of  fhilt,  609. 
Hamilton.  W.,  Ek|.  M.D.,  on  the  timber  treat 

abounding  in  the  province  of  Cbooo,  44 ;  on 

Tine*  within  the  tropica,  !«. 
Hampton  Court,  forcina-houiet  at,  381. 
Haigate  garden  rum,  589. 
Harrison,  Mr.,  gardener,  577. 
Harresting  com,  obtccti  to  be  attended  to  in, 

599 
Hatfield  Houae,  67S. 
HaTerstock  nursery,  call  at,  757. 
Haycroll,  Mr.  John,  answer  to  the  query  on 

Tines  trained  down  Arom  the  rafters,  133. 
Haytbom*s,  Mr.  J.,  remedy  for  the  C6ccusoTiu 

tus,73L 
Hay  ward,  Joseph,  Esq.,  on  the  necessity  and 

adTantage  of  enquiring  scientifically  into  the 

praotioes  and  results  of  horticulture,  394. 
Head  gardeners,  conduct  of,  towards  Journey. 

men,  101. 
Heaths,  Cape,  propagation  of,  47. 
Heaths  and  tens,  prices  of,  by  Mr.  C  Lawrence, 

731. 
Heating  by  sleam  diflUsed  through  a  bed  of 

•tones,  45<X 
Hedges  of  whins,  query  respectine,  73a 
Henderson,  Mr.,  foreman  to  Mr.  Calrert  at 

Rouen.  37L 
Hepp,  Madame,  garden  of,  69. 
Hotirium  of  M.  Schlef  ' 


457. 


Schleicher  to  be  disposed  ci, 


Hertftud,  the  Marquess  of,  description  of  his 

Tilla  residence  in  the  Regent's  Park,  464. 
Herts,  M  W.,  on  TegetaUe  physiology  with  a 

Tiew  to  Tegetable  culture,  132. 
HerTcy,  Mr.  John,  obituary  of,  75a 
Hinkert,  Mr.  WUliam,    historical   notices  of 

the  rise  and  progress  of  gardeninein  Bararia ; 

with  a  description  of  the  Royal  Nurseries  at 

Munich  and  Weyhenstephan,  384w 
Hints  for  breathing  places  for  the  metropolis, 

Ac.,  on  fixed  principles,  686  j  for  a  plan  for 

saTlng  the  manure  lost  in  the  common  sewers 
:  of  London,  &c  690 ;  for  priie  questions,  sub- 

mittcd  to  proTindal  horticultural  societies, 

713b 
Hislop,  Mr.,  description  and  figure  of  his  short 

grass  rake,  597.;   criticism  respecUng  Aah- 

toad  Park,  722. 
Hirer,  Mr.  Robert,  on  rendering  pear  trees,  Ac 

fruitAil,  6a 
Hoes,  various,  651 ;  excellence  of  the,  651 
HolbolL  M.,  obituary  of,  HiO. 
Holm  Busb  Lodge  118. 
Honfleur  melon,  culture  of,  S4L 

HomeTooke,  194.  

Horticultural  chemistry,  outlines  of,  by  O.  W. 

Johnson,  Esq.,  11.  127.  401 
Horticultural  Association  of  Cirencester  and 

Cotswold,  September  exhibition,  741 
Horticultural  Societies : 

Aberdeenshire,  meeting  of  Not.  6th,  8S ;  new 
members  admitted,  Sa ;  shows  of  May  5tb, 
S36|  July  15th,  55& 

Ayrshire,  June  2Sd,  46i.  .  i 


Ayr  and  KHmamock,  meettngs  of  April afltfai 

and  May  23d,  48Z. 
Bedale,  meeting  of  June  9Gth,  69S. 
Bury,  meetings  of  Not.  18th,  91 ;  April  21at, 

361 ;  July  2£b,  621 ;  SepU  8th,  746 
Bristol,  meetings  of  June SSd, 478:  Aiw.4di, 

622;  Sept  16th,  747. 
Caledonian,  meetbgs  of  December  13th,  FA. 

8th,  and  March  Mi,  334;   July  2d,  4fil: 

prises  awarded  on  July  2d,  552 ;  meelinir  or 

Sept  3d,  563;   chairman's   address,  554; 

Octlst,666. 
Cambridgcahire,  show   of  March  6th,  3S0; 

Aprilieth.  361 ;  Maj  2Sd,  474 :  Junel9tta, 

475 ;  July  dMh,  66 ;  Sept  17th,  742.  ^ 
Chichester,  meeting  of  Aug.  3d,  618. 
Colchester  and  East  Essex,  meeting  ofAug^tt, 

742. 
DeTon  and  Exeter,  ngulations  oi;  ftc  494  ; 

meeting  of  September,  749. 
DeTonport,  show  of  April  23d,  363 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire,  rules  of,  92; 

meetings  of  April  1st.  363 ;  July  1st,  6391 
Gloucester,  meetings  of  May  1.,  352;  May  891, 

477 ;  June  2eUv«8 ;  July  31rt,  741 
Hereford,  meetings  of  May  23.  482 ;  June  9Gl 

482 ;  July  27th,  625 ;  SnL  29th,  745. 


Herefordshire,  meeting  of  May-day,  351 
Huntingdon,  show  of  April  22d,  m. 
Huntingdonshire,  meeting  of  JuIt  29th,  619L 
Ipswich,  meetingi  of  Aug.  3d.,  743 ;  Sept  IStfa, 

London,  meetings  or  Oct.  ^I^t,  bL3  ^  Nov.  4t3i^ 
and  June  3d,  86;  Nc^t.  ieUi»'^l<?;  Dw  3d, 
16th,  Jaa  6th,  L»th,  Jind  Fi^n  ^,  iJ7; 
Feb.  I7th,  March  .]  mv.]  iTth.  ^^8  i  AcviLltIt 
and 21st, and  May  'th  .  :H^  ^  SHy  loih,:}t3i 
June  9d  and  16th,  4<m}  ,  Juif  Tth,  *t^  -.  ffte 
at  Chiswick,  467  fill;  Avg.  tt^th,  61^^ 
Sept  1st,  73a;  oomitlainti  a«r^ii«  tJ:>e*  -!€& 
531  536;  remarti  on  the  ganlefi  of  the^ 
307.380.735. 

Montrose,  show  of  April  29th,  335 ;  June  SSd. 
46a 

Paris,  meeting  of,  Dec  17th,  and  Jan.  7th,  67. 

Ripon,  June  27tb,  632 ;  Sept  11th,  747. 

Ross,  show  of  April  29th. 3M;  May  27th,  489; 
June  24th,  484 ;  July  22d,  ^ ;  Sept  30th,  74& 

Vale  of  ETesham,  show  of  Oct  10th,  90: 
April  C^.T,  rrr,  ^  May  21st,  481 ;  June  18th, 
f?J4i   S4]fL   -JiEh,  741 

Wi  Nd&or^  i^halk-ngc  Arom,  92 ;  show  of  June 
'imi,  477  i  July  iW,  622. 

^S  I  trrc4|  0I-,  ^hpw  ot  April  27th,  353 ;  May  Is^ 
i\y^  ;  MjiyStJth,4T9;  June  17th,  481 ;  Ai«. 

Yorkshlriv  inA^an;;  of  May  Oth,  356 ;  July  lat, 

.  -^  V       ■■'^■■.     30;   Sept  2d,  746;   Sept. 

»*»,  v+i. 

Hortictdtural  Societies,  reform  of,  724;  pro. 
Tincial,  hints  for  prise  questions,  submitted 
to.  713. 


Horticulture,  on  the  necessity  and  adTantage  of 
enquiring  scientificallT  into  practices  and  re. 
suits  of,  by  Joseph  Hayward.  Esq.,  394 ;  oo 


-the  climate  of  the  eastern  and  middle  Statca 

of  North  America  with  reference  to,  by  Mr. 

William  Wilson,  4091 
HotJieds,  Mr.  Knight's  ImproTeroents  in  the 

construction  of,  105. 
Hot  water,  system  of  beating  by,  in  Germany, 

457 ;  recent  improTements  in  heating  by.  by  R. 

W.  Rogers,  28.  260 :  as  applied  to  heating  hoU 

houses,  m  212 :  beating  bot-beds  by,  213  ; 

query  respecting  heating  by,  840 ;  heating  by^. 

improTcment  iu,  bT  Mr.  Weekes,  541 
Hot.nouse^  descnptlon   of  one  combining  a 

pinery.    Tinery,   succession-pit,   and   winter 

green-house,  all  heated  by  one  fire,  by  Abra. 
7  ham  Caldicott,  Esq.  F.H.&,  418:    metallic, 

remarks  on,  by  Mr.  George  M'Lcish,  4I& 
House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  premiuma  oC^ 

fered  by,  in  Dec  1828,  212. 
Housman,  Mr.  James,  on  the  cultivation  of 

ferns,4a 
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HowlMMi.  Jamei,  Eiq..  on  tb«  ripening  of  ihilt 
by  artlncial  heat,  after  being  taken  ftom  the 

Hvaclnth,  on  the  cultivation  of  the,  by  Mr. 

Thomaa  Fleetwood,  4S6,  . 
Hyacinths,  query  on  growing  in  moUt  land,  SS9 ; 

in  pota,  list  of,  S3U. 
Hybnfta  between  the  turnip  and  wUd  rauttard, 

query  refpecting,  61 L 
Hyde  Park  and  KensingtoQ  Oaxdena,  asa 
Hyde  Fkik,  inprovenent  propoied  respecting,' 

459. 
Hydringea,  gigantic,  82. 
Hydringea  bottteals,  on  the  culture  of,  ai  nrac- 

tised  In  the  Potidam  gardene,  by  M.  O.  A. 

Flntelmann,  S7S. 
Hypogtmna  dispar,  324^ 
Hunter,  Perceval,  Esq.,  answer  to  query  respect- 

ing  niia  SIbthorpfdjM,  7Sft. 
Hunting  box,  in  landscape-gaideningf  96. 
Hull,  botanic  garden  ai,  88l 
Human  developemeut,  principle  of,  543. 
Impostor,  horticultural,  at  Sheffleld,  S15}  ftom 

Paris,  459. 
Improvement  of  the  people  mentally,  remarks 

on, 891 
Independent  Society  of  Florists  at  Hewortfa, 

June  6th,  48a 
India,  education  in,  5491 
Indian  com,  106. 617:  from  New  York,  81L 
In  Ant  schools,  S25.  Of. 
Inglis,  Mr.  D..  two  articles  in  the  constitution 

of  the  Dumfermline  Florists'  Society,  61& 
Inns  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  create  an 

allusion  to  home,  568;  of  England  and  the 

Continent  compared,  673. 
Inoculation  on  the  Russian  transparent  crab, 

queries  respecting,  7SSL 
Insect  in  fruit  trees,  query  on,  S97  -,  destructive 

one,  48a 
Insects  Injurious  in  horticulture,  361 
Involucrum,  application  of  the  term,  543. 
Ionian  Islands,  Lsncasterian  schools  in,  549. 
Ireland,  increase  of  schools  in,  84;  agriculture 

of;  1^  education  in,  338 ;  evils  in,  remedies 

JrtdMe,  query  respecting,  by  Mr.  David  FU- 
cooar,  611. 

Iron  and  cosl  in  Fhuice^.  306b 

Islay,  hot-house  In,  lately  erected,  663. 

Jssgersborg  Park,  7S. 

Jamaica  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts 

.  and  Agriculture,  proceedings  of,.  Nov.  11th, 
77;  April  14th.  458.  _ 

Jet  d*eau  at  Mr.  Knight's  nursery^  338. 

Johns,  William,  Esq.  M.D.  F.ua,  Iremarks 
concerning  Fowler's  thermosiphoo,  and 
Brown's  gas  engine,  607. 

Journeymen,  conduct  of  some  master  eardeDers 
to  their,  18;  conduct  of  head  gardieners  to, 
lOL 

Kennedy,  L,  'Esq.,  his  opinion  on  benefltiog 
the  poor,  54a  ^^^ 

Kensington  gardens,  remarks  coocemiDg,  3S9. 

Kew  gardens,  380. 

Kfangs,  British,  their  examoie  not  of  much  ccn- 
sequence  in  gardening  aAdrs,  563. 

King,  Lord,  esUte  of,  10. 

KfaimeU  Park,  Balm  of  OUead  firs  in,  10& 

Kitchen,  well  contrived,  561 

Kitchen.garden.  Ac.,  answer  to  query  on  keep- 
ing In  order,  108. 

Knapp  Hill  nursery,  571. 

Knight,  Thomas  Andrew,  Esq.  F.Ra  fte,  con- 
sidered  as  a  cultivator^  87  s  on  the  culture  of 
the  potato,  8M ;  on  the  cuitlvatl<m  of  the  pine 
apple,  296 ;  correction  of  erroneous  statements 
roqiectins  his  communications  to  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  364;  deftnded,465;  observ. 
ations  on  his  experiments  on  the  pottto,  609 ; 
remarks  respecting  his  pines,  by  Mr.  Meams, 
716,  717;  by  Mr.  Pearson,  717;  statemenU 
respecting  his  culture  of  the  potato,  718  to  722. 

Knight's  exotic  nursery,  visit  to,  3Sa 

Knowledge,  general,  importance  of,  601. 


labels  for  fruit  rooms.  Ac,  6B&     1 
Labour,  division  of,  561 
Labourer,  definition  of  the  word,  6a 
Labouring  classes,  condition  of  the,  706. 
Laborious  classes,  criticism  respecting  musle  and 

dancing  among,  723. 
La  Fayette,  General,  his  agricultural  imptove- 

meots  at  La  Orange,  20a 
La  Grange,  agricultural  impvovemento  at,  fioa 
landin,  residence  of.  641 
Landscape-gardening  as  a  part  of  the  study  and 

business  of  pnetioalganleneta,  30;  oonehided, 

261 
Lang.  Mr.  Joseph,  on  the  culture  of  the  pine. 

apirie  without  pots,  in  the  royal  kitchen-gar. 

dens  at  Mymphenburg,  4S7. 
Latch  for  gates,  an  improved,  689L 
Lawrence,  Mr.  C.  good  apple  trees  for  an  or. 

chard,  731 :  prices  of  heaths  and  ferns.  731: 

growth  of  broccoli,  Acl,  732. 
Laws,  numerous,  the  result  of  Ignorance  715L 
Lea  House,  near  Godalming,  571 
Leaves,  spots  on,  accounted  for,  by  John  Feme, 

Leaves,  rationale  for  stripping  off  wall  trees,  73BL 

Leek,  grown  in  great  perrectton  in  Rouen,  371. 

Lemons  and  oranges,  S1& 

Levers,  bent,  improved  principle  of,  inagrlcuU 
tural  implements,  explainedl  656. 

Liberality  of  Messn.  Young  of  fiisora,  598. 

Libraries,  novindal  horticultural,  94;  remarks 
on  the  East  Lothian  Itineratingones,  by 
Samuel  Brown,  95;  agricultural,  228. 

Life,  vegetable,  remarkaUe  law  of,  176L 

Ulac,  tiie  hybrid,  when  raised,  496. 

lime-bumlng,  176l 


Lindcwaard,  Peter,  Esq.  CM.H.S.,  on  straw  or 

reed  mats  as  a  covering  for  hoUhouses  and 

hot-beds,  411 
Lindley,  Profossor,  his  introductory  lecture  on 

botany,  328. 
Lisbon  botanic  garden,  some  account  of,  by  W. 

ChuichlU.  Esq..  Royal  Marines,  412. 
£ysimiu:hia  longifblia,  figured  and  described. 

3ia 
Liverpool  botanic  garden,  remarks  on«  383L 
Loddiges's  estiOilishment,  30&  379 
London  Unlversityjand  the  lecture  on  botany 

delivered  there,  328. 
■      -TO; 

figured, 
Loudon* 
LupHnus,  new  species  of,  613L 
'lachine  for  h      '  ' 

large  orange 

for  transplan.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  Bennet,  C.fi.H.lL,  422. 


London  nurseries,  220 ;  in  July,  469. 

Longleat,  garden  at.  figured,  191 

Loudon's  Howe  and  Leudont  Brae,  663L 

Lupiinus,  new  species  of,  613L 

Machine  for  breaking  flax,  386 :   for  moving 

large  orange  trees,  figured  and  diescrlbed,  377  ; 

for  transplanting  larip  trees,  notice  of  one,  by 


raUa  slnuata,  ouery  rvqiecting,  239. 

Mahoganv,  first  discovery  of  its  i)eauty,~304; 
uon  fer  cutting,  301 


Mr.  Bennet,  C.M.H.SL,  422. 

Mackenaie,  Sir  Oeorae  Stuart,  Bart  F.Ra  Ac., 
on  a  simnified  method  of  marking  numbers  on 
tallies,  145 ;  an  account  of  some  varieties  of 
apple^^ftc.,  285;  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry,  286. 

Madagascar,  general  education  in,  549. 

MagnoUi  slnukta,  ou  '^ 

cutting,  J. 

MaUleraie,  Ch&teau  du,  643 :  village  of,  641 
Maiae,  179;  cultivation  of,  in  France,  547;  tee 

Indian  com. 
Malcolm's  nursery,  caU  at,  33a 
Malartle,  M.  la  Comtesse,  deacriptlon  of  hn 

mansion,  Ac.,  247. 
Mammoth  gourd,  67a 
Manners  on  the  Continent,  7. 
Manor  house.  In  landscape-gardening,  36;  old, 

figured,  67&        « 
Mansions  castellated,  with  respect  to  landscape. 

gardening,  33L 
Manure,  liquid.  In  Swltserland,  648;  in  Hot. 

land,  Ac,  549. 
Manure  lost  in  the  common  sewers,  hints  for  a 


plan  for  saving,  Ac.,  600. 
Mirica^'^"*      ' 


rica  NorthidM,  flowered  by  Mr.  Robert  Reid, 
661. 
MaryJa-bODoe  nunery,  can  at,  S3a 
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llMter  gatdaoen,  conduct  of  tome,  to  tlieir 
JouraeriiMn,  1& 
Ifaurten  and  wrvantB,  649. 
Mttt  of  itraw  or  rtod  w  a  ooretiog  for  hot. 

bouMi  and  hotJicds,  bf   P«t«r  LTndaiMrd, 

Eiq.  ClLH.&,ili. 
MaupoiPs  nursery  in  Dolo,  45BL 
Maittoleuin,  the.  Men  tnm  GrcMborough,  679. 
Maaljr  bug  and  white  icale  on  pine  planti,  on 

dflttroyTna,  by  Mr.  IV.  WUtuU\0,  CM.H.&. 

57}byMr.JanMaD«U,43a 


Meam, 

Knigbi 


Mr.  John.  F.a&,  roaarka  on  Mr. 

ei,7ir  — 


KDi«bi's  pinei,  716.  717. 
Mannire  for  flllinff  iacki,  figured,  671 
MekMM  and  plne^ipplei  produced  by  ateaot  81 
Melons  at  Petwortb  Houae,  578. 
Menagery,  the  king's,  568l 
M^idlcn  i  drconajon,  642. 
Meullic  hof>hoMirs,  remarkf  on,  by  Mr.  Geoige 

M'Leish,  41& 
Methleyl  fln-ptoceh  8381 
Merrick,  John,  jardencr.  on  a  large  orop  of 

grapei  and  peacbet  in  the  iame  house,  8L 
Metsger,  M.,  upon  the  Influence  ot  rocks  on  the 

prosperity  of  vine  plants,  and  on  the  i|uality 

ofthair  produce,  436. 
Mexkso,  TegeUtion  in,  66& 
Mesereon  as  a  conservatory  plant,  S8D. 
MiasmaU  In  a  conservatory,  correolion  of,  by 

John  Muiray,  Esq.,  65. 
Michel  Grove,  nosr  Arundel,  5B8L 
Midhurst  Cottage,  5B1. 
Mignonette,  correction  in  tho  article  on  flower. 

Ing  it  during  winter  and  spring,  by  Mr.  Eobert 

Errington,  97. 
Mildew  curable,  107. 
Milton  Bryant  Rectory,  56A. 
MiUs,  Miss  Elijabelh,  teacher  in  the  school  at 

Oodalming,  574, 
M*L«Uh,    llr.  Alexander,    obituary  of,  112; 

Mr.  George,  observations  on  the  improvunent 

of  ilower.gardcos,  4S 

hot-bouses.  41& 
1  of  estates,  213. 


Moggridge,  John  H.,  Esq.,  on  the  laying  out 

and  planting  of  buryug  grounds,JS6. 
Mole  cncket,  new  process  for  destroy'utg,  903; 

flgurad,fl^. 
Monck,  Sir  Charles  MUes  Lambert,  a  plan  for 

trans|>lantin(  lane  forest  trees  in  parks,  147. 
Money,  Mr,  F.RS.,  his  exceUent  grape,  an  ac 

count  of  his  practices,  and  improved  watering 

pot,  Ac,  737  to  74a 
Monoiifera,  /eiv,  to  bear,  and  moKile,  a  bracelet, 

criticisms  on  this  etymology,  104. 
Morrey,  Mr.  Arthur,  gardener  at  Stxood  House, 

575. 
Moss  soil,  crops  on,  8& 
Mould,  Mr.  F.,  on  introdudng  heated  air  into 

cucumber  ftames  and  pits,  4Sj. 
Uauat-tnp,  humane  one,  by  Mr.  James  RoUins, 

109;  critical  remarks  reelecting  the, by  Mr. 

D.  French,  725i 
Mulberry,  certain  and  expeditious  method  of 

raising,  63  -,  the  United  States.  78;  method  of 

cultivating  the,  in  the  government  mulberry 

plantations  at  Nymphenburg,  with  a  list  of  the 

species  and  varieties  grown  there,  by  Bl  Bis. 

chof,  424;  pUntation  near  Cork,  abandoned, 

667. 
Munich,  landscape-gardeniqg  at,  210  ;  univenity 

of.  326 :  RovalNurvery  at,  description  of,  385. 
M*Murtne,  Mr.  W.,  F.H.8.,  on  destroying  the 

mealy  bu^  and  white  scale  on  pine  plants,  57 ; 

on  the  liberties  taken  by  Agronume,  98 ;  cri- 

Uque  respecting  the  Anson  or  Otaheite  i^Me, 

Mushrooms,  on  raising,  and  on  the  forcing  of 

rhubarb  stalks  in  the  open  air,  by  Mr.  James 

Stuart,  443L 

Murray,  John,  Esq.,  F.L&  A.SL  &c,  flgure  and 

.   description  of  the  oow..cabbage,  64 ;  on  the  cor. 

notion  of  miasmata  in  a  conservatory,  65 ;  on 

'      '    r  an  onion  near  a  rose  to  increase  its 

6;  Cobbettnotthcfimwhoraiwdthe 


itinga 


IlMtUn  con,  106{  om  the  everimtint  potato 

107. 
Museums,  parochial,  as  a  means  of  ediKotiiw  the 

feelings  of  the  laborious  classa^  8«8w 
Music,  as  a  means  of  orturetiwg  the  laboiSoDS 

classes,  SSa 
Music  and  dandng   among  lahouren,  critical 

remarks  on,  72Sl 
Mutisto  fliclfblia,  figured  and  describol,  30L 
Myrtle^  sweet,  gigantic  one,  88. 
Naaies,  botank,  rules  tor  pronawirti^  £88;  ifi. 

tematic,  use  of,  65a 
Natural  history,  use  of,  700. 
Natural  system  of  plants,  a  greet  advantage  oC 

W. 
Navet  and  Cape  Broccoli,  query  on  the  thne  of 

sowing,  611. 
Neatness,  &Mlisb  gardener  uperior  to   the 

French  In,  502. 
Nectarine,  the  Violet,  315 ;  ElrufSb  itfieit  in 

England,  582L 


of,  some  account  of  hSe 
improvements  in  the  garden  at  Syon,  5QSL 

Nuremberg,  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  6BL 

Nurseries  of  London,  220.  379. 

Oak,  query  on  the  cultivation  of,  299. 

Oak  coppice  Jnsects  on,  query  respecting,  by  Mr. 
John  Owco,  6ia 

Obituary  of  Mr.  C  Davidson,  Mr.  A.  M*Leiafa. 
and  M.  Bosc,  112;  of  Thoa  Tiedgold,  Baq., 
Mr.  Jas.  Grange,  Mr.  Jas.  Astin,  Tbosi 
Weare,  Esq.,  and  W.  Stevenson,  £m,,  210  s 
of  Mr.  Francis  Channer.4S6;  of  lLHolb5D, 
640 ;  and  of  Mr.  John  Ilervey,  75a 

Obkctioos  to  a  national  education  estibHah- 
ment,  701. 

Occupation,  benefit  derived  tnm,  5iS. 

Onion  planted  near  a  ruse  to  increase  its  odour, 
by  John  Murray,  Enq.,  6& 

Onslow,  JLord,  seat  of  at  Claadon,  11. 

Oranges  and.lemons,  213. 

Orange  tree,  venerable,  reforeooe  to  a  fuller 


Orange  trees,  successAil  mode  of  propagating  in 

Rouen,  375. 
Oriental  garden  at  Brighton,  119. 
Otaheite  pine,  origin  of  conected,  103;  intco. 

ducUon  of,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Webster,  466. 
Owen,  Mr.  John,  query  on  some  insects  Inftsting 

an  oak  CTppicf^  610. 
Oxford,  botanical  garden  at,  306. 
Oxneed  Hall,  figured,  193. 
Pain's  Hill,  vineyard  at,  9. 
Paintings  and  engravings  as  a  means  of  instivc- 

tionr^ 
Palace,  royal,  with  reftvenofe  to  landscape^gar. 

dening,  32 ;  episcopal,  with  reforenoe  to  UikU 

Palermo,  botanic  garden  at,  6S7. 

Palmyra  of  JalSba,  figured  and  described.  77. 

Parenta,  obligation  o^  to  send  their  children  to 

school,  698 :  answer  to  the  obiections  to,  7021 
Paris,  state  of  the  season  at,  396 ;  state  of  veget. 

ation  in,  for  June,  436,  457;  botany  t 

the  cnnmon  pec^le  in,  546L 
Parish  gardens,  suggested,  71^ 
Parochial  institutions ;  or  outline  of  aj 

national  education  establishment,  69! 
Parks,  Mr.  John  Damper,  F.H.S^  erron  by  the 

Conductor  pointed  out,  97 ;  on  the  proper  ma- 

nagement  of  planU  during  their  voyage  (torn 

CUna  to  England,  293, 57^ 
Parker,  Thoa.  N.,  Esq.,  on  Che  destructtoa  of 

wasps,  277. 
Parks,  English,  remark  on,  381. 
Parson's  flower.gsrden  at  Brighton,  12L 
Passe,  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  rnilta, 

68. 
Pstanta,  infringements  on,  by  ridi  mannflir- 

turers,545. 
Paving,  improved  plan  of,  figured  and  described, 

79. 
Peach,  the  Boyal,316L 
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PMdiei  and  gtsapet,  laife  crap  of,  in  th«  nmie  i 
house,  by  John  Merrick,  urdener,  81. 

Pear,  the  Oilogii.  315 ;  the  Frinoew  of  Onuwe, 
316 ;   the  Seclcle,  the  Orey  Doyenne,  the  Na.  I 
poleon,  and  the  IXicheM  of  AngoulcmcL  316 ; 
the  Eaner  Beurr^,450 ;  the  Beurrte  d'  Arem- 
beig,  S29 }  the  Beurr^e  Ranee,  59a 

Pean,  Scotch,  aa  account  of,  by  Mr.  A.  Oorrie. 

Ptean  amd  applet,  seleet  list  of  required.  111. 
Pear  treee,  ftc.,  on  rendering  ftuitfUL  by  oner- 

ating  on  the  boixien,  and  by  natural  training, 

by  Mr.  Robert  Hiver,  60. 
Peanon,  Mr.  John,  remarks  on  Mr.  Kn^ht't 

pines,  717. 
Pentst^mon,  new  species  of,  613. 
Pantst&non  atropurpOrea,  figured  and  described, 

310. 
Penny,  Mr,  A.  L  &,  596. 
Perry,  Mr.  John,  on  the  introduction  of  the 

Fecfotea  Melimlris,  10& 
Ptory,  J.,  Esq.,  riew  bf  Midhurst  cottage,  581. 
Perry,  the  Mfiases,  575. 
Pestaloszi's  system  of  education,  38.5. 
Pet«neb,M.Jena  Peter,C.M.CH.a.,horticultural 

observations,  547  ;  burden  library  establishing 

by,  548. 
Petworth  House,  57& 
Philosophy,  false,  in  agriculture,  pointed  out,  by 

Mr.  Ayton,  531. 
iiil6x,  answer  to  query  on  the  genus,  109. 
Phdrmium  t^nax,  84. 
Physiological  botanr,  account  of  scune  experi- 

ments  in,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain 

the  probable  cause  of  failure  in  early  forced 

grapes,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  S53 ;  an  essay 

In  continuation  of,  257. 
Pike,  Mr.  Henry,  an  efifectual  mode  of  destroy- 

ingUugs  among  cauliflowers  and  cabbages,  1411 
Pinde Bordeaux,  64fi. 

Pine,  the  Frankincense,  query  respecting,  731. 
Pine,  Anson  or  Otaheite,  critique  respecting,  by 

W.  M'Murtrle,  231 ;  introduction  of,  by  Mr. 

C.  F.  Webster,  466;  critique  respecting,  by 

Mr.  W.  M*MuTtrle,  607. 
Pine-apple,  on  the  cultiration  of  the,  by  Tho- 

mas  Anifrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R&  &c.  Presi. 

dent,  296 ;  on  the  culture  of  without  pots,  in 

the  royal  kitchen-gardens  at  Nymphenburg, 

by  Mr.  Joseph  Lang,  427. 
Plne^apples  grown  In  common  dung  hot.beds, 

464. 
Pine-apples  and  melons  produced  by  steam,  83. 
Pine  punta,  <m  the  dcstruetaon  of  the  mealy  bug 

and  scale  on,  by  Mr.  James  Dall,  430. 
Pines  of  Mr.  Knight,  remarks  respecting,  by 

Mr.  Means,  716, 717 ;  by  Mr.  Pearson,  717. 
PlnoL  the  name  of  a  Tariety  of  grape,  69. 
Finns  suM^blUs  of  Nepal.  215. 
Pinua  Citttbraj  figured  and  described,  231. 
Finns  Ptnea,  figured  and  described,  230. 
Pipes  for  hoU water,  pticeof,  corrected,  107. 
Plants,  on  discovering  the  anatomy  of,  .by  nitric 

acid,  68;  on  the  proper  management  of,  dur- 

ing  their  voyage  firom  China  to  England,  by 

Mr.  John  Damper  Parks,  F.Ra,  283;  for 

rock. work,  239;   exotic,  attempts  to  accli. 

mate,  391 ;  alpine,  Ibr  ssieor  exchange,  332 ; 

new,  flowered  in  the  E^isom  nursery  during 
JUI7  and  August,  613 ;  green-house,  triab  it 


in  the  open  air,  669;   systematic 

ments  oL  plans  for  hinted,  070;  In  pots,  ob. 

lectionaUe  in  the  country  672l 
Plough,  179 ;  BIr.  Flnlayson's   skeleCen,  651 ; 

W^e's,  for  diminishing  flriction.  652;  the 

pressing,  flffured  and  described,  677.    I 
Pottological  Magasine,  critique  on  its  appella. 

tlon,  103. 
Pombna  BritAnnica  of  Bnokahaw,  query  re- 

psecting.  111. 
Poor,  labouring,  on  bettering  the  condition  of, 

79 ;  gardens  for  the,  551. 
Poor  laws,  system  of,  7O6. 
Poore,  Sir  Edward,  Bart  F.H.S.,  observatioos 

on  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants,  2g& 
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Portuguese  style  of  gaidaning  very  aErllfloial* 

41& 
Potato,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Tliomas  Andrew 

Knight,  Esq.  F.  Ra  ftcTresideAt.  294; state. 

ment  respecting  the  culture  of,  bv  Mr.  Knight, 

718  to  723 ;  on  the  everlasting,  by  J.  Hurray, 

Esq.,  107. 
PoU  without  holes  in  the  bottom,  query  i 

ing,  732. 
Potsdam,  weather,  ftc.,  at,  210. 
Prejudice,  tendency  of  gardeners  to,  15. 
Preston  Institution  for  the  DURislctt  of  Know- 
ledge, 659. 
Prevost,  BL,  fib,  account  of  his  garden,  Ac,  In 

Rouen,  372L 
Priae  questions,  hints  for,  713. 
Prince,  Mr.,  of  the  LInnean  botanic  garden  near 

New  York,  fruit  trees  received  Aram,  211. 
Priories,  with  respect  to  landscapeugaidening,  33. 
Professions,  the  result  of  ignorance,  647. 
Prosperity,  conservative  tendencv  of,  648. 
Pugh,  Mr.,  his  villa  in  Rouen,  499. 
Questions  for  prises,  hints  for,  7]3i 
Qucviile,  Ch&teau  de,  description  of,  641. 
Kacine,  H.,  fils,  bis  method  of  cultivating  f!he 

Honflcur  melon,  141 ;  account  of  his  nunery, 

123. 
Radepont,  Chftteau  de,  647. 
Railing,  handsome  Gothic,  680. 
Railways,  introduction  of,  contemplated,  086. 
Raja  Pakse,  description  and  figure  of,  75. 
Ranunculuses,  on;  a  method  of  obtaining  late 

flowers  of,  by  Mr.  Henry  Groom,  F.H.&,  293. 
Ranunculus  show  of  Wallingford,  June  10.,  744. 
Reaping  machine,  by  BIr.  Peter  Bell,  60a 
Reid.  Mr.  Robert,  (lowered  M4rica  Northtdno, 

Reider,  M.,  69. 

Renard's  market-garden  In  Rouen,  378. 

Rhubarb  leaf,  lakge  oneft.81. 

Rhubarb  plant,  leaf  of  a  hybrid  one,  by  the  Rev. 
^V.  T.  Bree,  81. 

Rhuliarb  stalks,  on  forcing,  in  the  open  air,  444. 

Rice  paper,  some  account  of,  309. 

Ridges  of  roofs  covered  with  stone,  €77. 

Rins,  M.  Jacob^  jun.,  remarks  on  various  gar- 
dens about  Lobdon,  and  in  other  parts  of 
England,  visited  in  April  and  Biay,  1^, 

Ripening  of  ftuit  by  artificial  heat,  after  bein^ 
taken  flrom  the  tree,  by  James  Howison,  Esq., 

Rivdre,  T.  R,  Bn].,  on  a  winter  garden,  2& 
Roads,  on  planting  with  fruit  trees,  115;   ' 

provements  sunesled  for,  116 :  of  '^    ' 

and  the  Continent  compared,  lUL 
Rocks,  influence  of,  on  the  prosperity  of  vine 

plants,  and  upon  the  quality  of  their  pnduoet 

by  M.  Metzger,  436. 
Rockwork.  pumts  for,  299. 
Roberts,  Mr.,  description  of  an  omanetttal  oon- 

servatory,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture^ 

to  be  disjpiosod  of,  26a 
Robertson,  Mr.  John,  F.H.a,  an  account  of  the 

manner  of  training' the  vine  upon  open  walls, 

at  nMoaery,  near  FontatneUeau,  28a 
Rogers's  flower-garden  at  Brighton,  ISl. 
RoOins,  Mr.  James,  on  the  neglect  of  ptactioA 

gaidencn  by  the  provincial  horticultunl  socl«. 

ties,  101 ;  on  an  improved  mode  of  cultivating 

the  CaloeoUiria  corymbbsa,  S72 ;  personal  no^ 

tioe  lesnecting  213. 
Ronalds, 'toiss  Eliiabeth,  her  beautifol  drawings 

offhiit,73R. 
Ronalds,  Mr.,  F.H.a,  his  nuraeiyand  coBcctloo 

of  apples,  73a 
Roots,  plants  cultivated  for  their,  17a 
Rose,  double  yellow,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr. 

John  Fraser,  148. 
Roaes,  standard,  cast-hron  stakes  for,  392. 
Rouen,  remarks  on  the  approach  to,  370 ;  bo. 

tanic  garden  of,  4S7;    the  principal  public 

garden  of,  496 }  Agricultural  docletyof,  501. 
Ronvroy,  M.  de,  figure  and  dtecriptlod  of  his 

kitchen  oarden,  204. 
Sibai  BlackbOmiif,  figure  and  deecripticn  of  a 
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^aat  of,  BOW  in  the  tueam  ftt  Hale  HaU, 


!.,«. 


(,  b)r  TboiBM  KlrkUnd  Oluebrook, 


fliMM,  JoMph,  Eh|.  F.&&,  the  most  mnarfc. 

M»  at  the  mlng  croeuni  In  the  garden  of 

the  Hortlciiltunl  Socie^,  51& 
Sacka  of  com,  iron  Aame  sir  velghlnr*  figured, 

€74. 
Baflkon  In  Engkmd,  460. 
Balubritj  of  high  and  dry  tltuationa,  547. 
MlTta  apltodem.  new  Tarlcty  of,  fliured,  577. 
Sandpit  OatelnWindaor  Forert,  26B. 
Said.  Mr.  rcoofd  of  the  prise  gooKbeirici  of 

SaonderiL  Mr. 

eowcabbaM, 

8aT0imiiz>  K., 


on  the  culture  of  the 

in  cole.  44a 

■TifiuvwA.  «■.,  hla  nuiaeiy  and  flower-garden, 
Ac,  tai  Rouen,  578. 


SaTov,  education  In,  666L 

ScBfthing  Moor,  inn  at.  975. 

Schlcieher,  Bt,  hit  hertmrium  lo  be  diq>oaed  of, 

457. 
SehoolB  In  Ireland,  inawK  of,  81 
Schools  of  Agrtculture,  practical,  397. 
Sehooii,  Gaelic,  hi  the  HigUands  and  Idandi  of 

Scotland,  398. 
Sehooii,  maritimeb  In  Sweden,  548. 
Sohoola,  to  be  eiUbUabed  unWerMlly,  augset. 

tlont  ftNT,  096:  obligatkni  of  the  local  pdice 

rBfpffiting,  890. 
Sdmitei**  botanical  Tlslt  to  &)giand.  SOS. 
Scotch  pine,  on  the,  br  Agrononae,  laSL 
Sootch  pine  and  larch,  premiumi  oflhred  for 

ralaing  ftom  Ibreicn  aeedi,  336 
Scraper  To  the  prewing  plough,  figured  and  de- 

ecnbed,677. 
Sea  air,  eflbcta  of,  qaerr  ranectiog,  730. 
Seat*  aittfielal,  oa  /onaing  in  onaa 

aoape,  157. 
Seat,  garden,  made  of  itiaw,  591 
Seati  wr  gardent,  Gonvenlent,  688. 
Seatti  oountrj,  with  reapect  to  la 

dcnlag,SS. 
8eeda>  genuine  aKricuItural,  on  the  propantion 

of;  179 ;  Amwican,  received  flmn  New  York, 

filfit  alpine,  for  sale  or  exchange,  S3S I  ofrhu. 

baxb  and  aeaJude,  for  the  Hortkultural  So. 

detj  of  FteuQlTanla,  55a 
Selwood  FUk,  ff7a  _ 

Sepulchre,  a  metropoUtan,  911 
Serranti  and  maitcfa,  64SL      ^       ^        .      . 
Shade*  for  the  forclng-plta  at  Syon,  figured  and 

deKribed,5ia 
SheaTet  of  com,  mode  of  aeitlngup,  figured  and 

8he7pleaSngeflkctofone,676.      ^ 
Sb^ehL  horticultural  importor  at,  915. 
Shetland  Isle!,ganlenlna  in,  663. 
Shineff,  Mr.*  Patrick,  itncturei  on  Dr.Fleming't 

icmarkable  Uw  of  TOgetable  life,  S3S. 
Show  plaoei|  ■ugjmttop  reipecting  the  payments 

given  at,  061. 
Shrubs,  transplanting  In  Aill  growth,  908:  oo. 

▼eilng  for,  of  wicfer-work,  681 ;  American, 

treatment  of,  in  the  Goldwoith  nursery,  by 

Mr.  Donald,  7.H&,  143. 
SicUy,  hedges  In,  65&  ^         . 

Siebe's  rotatory  garden  engme  and  pump,  545. 
SOeala,  educatkn  ln,38& 
SUlE,  growth  and  manufocture  of;  GSB. 
Siphon,  circulation  of,  hot  water  In,  ezemplU 

aed,46SL 
Asfmbrium  (ndlcum,  query  respecting,  739L 
Skemt,  Mr.  John,  gardener  at  Milton  Bryant 

Rectory,  561 
Slugs,  an  eflbctual  mode  of  destrovteg  among 

caollflowers'and  cabbages,  by  Mr.  Henry  Plke^ 

143 ;  on  destroying  by  lime  wat»  in  prefor. 

enoe  to  chopped  straw,  by  Mr. 

4«a 
Sluice,  on  a  new  one  fi)r 


W.  P.  Vaughan, 

theiiaeand 

. ^  ,     ,495. 

ling  of  trees,  664. 

pnMJtical  cooperative,  as  a  means  of 


Sluice,  on  a  new  one  iar  ragulating  the  liae 

fliU  of  the  tide  in  artifichS  seas,  157. 
Smith,  the  Ute  Mr.  William,  biography  of. 


ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labotioua 

dsaies,  3B7. 
Soils,  analysis  of,  404 ;  very  tenacious,  plonghins 

and  digging.  651. 
Song  of  the  Hungai 
floude,  the,  figured  and  <l 
Spade.forks,  twcpronged,  131 
Spades,  varieties  at,  for  peculiar  soils,  6S2. 
Spain,  elvslum  in,  7L 
flpenoe,  William,  Esq.  F.l4.a,  Ac  remarks  on 

the  education  and  amusement  of  the  lower 

Glasses,  195. 
Spinage,  New  Zealand,  80.  68a 
S^ng  Grove,  564. 
Squib,  Utj  query  on  his  mode  of  pruning  the 

vine,  738L 
Akchys  palAstris,  an  esculent  vegetable,  54& 
Staircase,  well  arranged,  565. 
Stakes  of  cast  Iron  for  standard  roses,  332. 
Stamford,  67& 
Standard  apple  and  pear  trees,  dwaif,  upon 

pruning  and  mananng  by  Mr.  William  Green. 

shieldsri4& 
St  Anne's  Hill,  remarks  on,  382. 
Steam,  heating  by,  188 ;  diflbsed  throogfa  a  bed 

of  stones  as  a  means  of  heating  pine  m,  450; 

applied  to  tillage,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  James 

Wllkie,  655 ;  draining  by,  fiSO. 
Steam  carriages,  and  their  infloenee  on  improve. 

ment,681 
Stephenson,  WUllam,  Esq.,  obituary  of,  94a 
Stone,  artificial,  88L 
Stones,  steam  difi\]sed  through  a  bed  of,  as  a 

meens  of  heatbig  pine  pits,  450;  on  breaking 

In  gravel  walks,  by  B^.  W.  Andciaon,  ISO; 

machine  for  breaking,  678. 
Stone  pine,  critique  respecting,  93a 
Stove,  handsome  domical,  680. 
Stove  plants,  observations  on  the  cultivation  of, 

by  Sir  Edward  Poore,  Bart  F.HS.,  9g& 
Strawberry,  on  th^  cultivation  of.  by  Sir  Geone 

Stauart  Mackenzie,  Bart  F.H.a,  986;  &e 

Keen*s  seedling,  530;  Wilmot*s  supeiti.  query 

respecting,  and  answer,  610 ;  large,  SSfiL 
StraSSrybeds,  18i 
StnwberxT  wall,  a  plan  for  a,  by  Robert  Byets, 

En,  437. 
Strawberries^ 

Knight's  manner,  68a 
Straw  garden  seat,  591 
Street,  Samuel  Spyvee,  Esq.,  upon  a  mode  of  a>- 

vering  the  naked  branches  of  fl:uit  trees  with 

new  wood,  51& 
StrriitiJa  r^nse.  query  respecting,  999. 
Strong,  B.  W.,  Oq.,  on  the  culture  of  the  sweet 

potato,  as  practised  In  the  neighbourhood  of 

New  York,  975. 
Stroud  house,  571 
Stuart,  Mr.  James,  on  the'rusing  of  mush. 

rooms,  and  on  the  forcing  of  rhubaib  stidfcs 

In  the  open  air,  443. 
Succession,  natural,  of  finest  trees  in  Nortii 

America,  491. 
Sugar  In  Florida,  78. 
Sugar  fkom  the  beet  root,385i 
Surrev,  on  some  nrdens  and  country  resldeqpcs 

In,  bv  J.  Gale,^a.,  9. 
Swan  river,  new  settlement  on  the,  3S7. 
Sweden,  maritime  schools  bi,  54& 
Sweet,  Mr.  R,  F.L.S.'&c,  pLagUrian,  by  the 

autiior  of  the  article  signed  **A  Bloomii« 

Bulb^**  105j  and,  a  Blooming  Bulb,  remarks 

on,  by  T.  a  Akx)ck,  9»i  notice  respecting 

Brunsvigia  Joscpfatme,  SSi. 
Sweet  potato,  on  the  culture  of;  by  B.  W.  Strong, 

Esq.,  275. 
Sweet's  Hortus  Britaanicus,  critical  suggestiooa 

respectlM,  79!L 
Switzerland,  liquid  manure  in,  54& 
Syon,  some  aooount  of  the  improvements  in  the 

gardenat,508L 
^stematlc  names,  use  of,  650. 
Ta\nj,  ChAteau  du,  64a 
Talipot  tree,  76 ;  use  of  the  leaves,  77. 
Tally,  notice  of  a  durable  one  of  earthcnwarr. 


ries,  two  new  once,  916;  grown  In  Mr. 
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by  Mr.  WiUism  Anderson,  F.IaS.  H.&  Ac, 

Talliei,  a  fimplifled  method  of  marking  numbers 
on,  by  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Bart 
F.H.S..145. 

TVute  in  Aimituxe,  &c,  569. 

Teachen,  guggesUoni  retpecting.  697. 

Thermometer,  improycment  in  Bregant's  berk 
bed  one,  Sid}  self.registering  one,  S1& 

Tbermo«iphon  of  Mr.  Fowler,  453 ;  remark  con- 
cerning, by  William  Johns,  M.D.  F  LuSi,  607. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Joseph,  an  account  of  some  ex. 
periments  in  physiolMical  botany,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  probiible  cause  of 


failure  in  early  forced  grapes,  853;  an  essay 
In  continuation  of,  SS7. 
Thorn  hedges,  on  a  method  of  facUitating  the 

Sowth  of,  on  high  and  exposed  situations,  by 
r.  D.  Anderson,  42. 
Tiles,  draining,  677. 
Timber,  to  render  uninflammable,  69. 
Time,  on  the  iudicious  division  and  emi^oyment 
of,  especially  addressed  to  young  gardeners. 

Tobacco,  growth  of,  216. 

Tfttes,  remarks  made  at,  947. 

Tour  through  part  of  .France  and  Germany, 

notes  and  reflections  made  during  a,  in  the 

autumn  of  18S8,  by  the  Conductor,  1.  lia  841. 

3G9.4S7.64L 
Toward,  Mr.,  his  dwelling-house  at  Bagsbot 

Park  condemned,  571. 
Traininff  fhiit  trees  en  pyramide,  observations 

on,  373. 
Trarellingjjbenefit  to  be  derived  from,  S. 
Tredgold,  Thomas,  Esq.,  obituary  of,  £40.  ', 
Tree  cabbage,  460. 
I^ees,  beautiAil,  in  landscape-gardening,  865; 

picturesque,  866 . 
Tr^e  Ikrouche,  queries  respecting,  734. 
Trellises,  588. 

Trellis-woik,  a  handsome  arcade  of;  flSSL 
Trianon  nursery,  bdanaing  to  Mr.  Calfcrt,  In 

Rouen,  aooount  of,  374 
TVUMium  Mdiniri,  734. 
Tuberoses,  very  double  Italian,  qotry  respecting, 

839. 
Tucker,  Mr.  H.,  descripCioa  of  a  flower.stand, 

designed  and  constructed  for  the  Honourable 

Mrs.  Fox.  of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  274. 
TvUpa  Sibtnorpidna,  answer  to  query  respecting 

by  Peroeval  Hunter,  Esq.,  734. 
Turnip,  laive  one,  83. 
Union  Florbts  of,  Bishqpswearmouth  and  its  vi. 

cinity  show  of,  for  May,  359 ;  June  8th,  489 ; 

June  89th,  491 
Union  Florists  of  Sunderland,  show  of  June  7th, 

490. 
Uva  passa,  origin  of  the  term,  68. 
ViilUis,  the,  mi. 
Vallec,  BL,  his  nursery  in  Rouen,  37&  ;  diaUe 

for  removing  orange  boxes,  499 ; 
Vases  for  gardens,  661 ;   lead,  for  containing 

flower.pots^  683. 
Vaughan,  Mr.  W.  P.,  on  destroying  slugs  bv 

lime  water  in  preference  to  chopped  straw,  440. 
Vegetable  physiology,  with  a  view  to  vegetable 

culture,  by  If.  w!  Hertz,  138. 
Vegetable  and  Florists'  Society  of  HowdonDock, 

show  of  May  9th,  35a 
Vegetables,  on  condensing  and  preserving,  95 ; 

culinary,  to  make  tender,  667. 
rcrbina  cfaamaedryf  bKa,  619L 
^"erbina  yfdindrist  by  whom  introduced,  by 

John  Perry,  106 ;  crttiaue  respecting,  889. 
Verjuice,  to  prepare  for  Dottling  and  Keeping, 

66a 
Vestries  of  parishes,  obligations  of,  respecting 

schools,  690. 
Villa,  account  of  a  small  one  near  Quevilly,  501'; 

design  for,  with  a  plan  and  elevation,  541 ; 

ruru,  in  landseaptsgardening,  36l 
Villas,  town,  36;  of  England,  Scotland,  and 

France  compared,  64d 
Village  of  MaiUeraie,  644. 


Village  librarv  at  CarcoUton,  95. 

Village  libraries.  East  Lothian  Itinerating  Juvc- 

nile,  8a& 
Vine,  an  account  of  the  manner  of  training  the, 

upon  open  wallfl,  at  Thomery,  near  Fontaine. 

bleau,  by  Mr.  John  Robertson,  F.H.a,  886L : 

black  cluster,  665.    See  Grape. 
Vine  plants,  upon  the  Influence  of  rocks  on  the 

prosperity  of,  and  upon  the  quality  of  their 

produce,  436. 
Vmes  in  the  open  air,  96 :  within  the  tropics. 

by  W.  Hamilton,  £sq.  M.D.,  98;  query  on, 

when  trained  down  ftora  the  rafters,  110; 

query  on  training  down  fyom  the  rafters,  839; 

trained  firom  the  rafters,  answer  to  the  query 

respecting,  by  Mr.  John  Haycroft,  733;  for  a 

green- house,  query  reqiecting,  739L 
Violet,  Russian,  query  respecting,  611. 
Wages  of  gardeners,  discussion  on,  100. 
Walker, ,  Esq.,  late  proprietor  of  Michel 

Grove,  circumstance  respecting,  58a 
Walton,  remarks  on,  381. 
Warsaw,  letter  ftom,  45a. 
Wasps,  on  the  destruction  of,  by  T.  N.  Parker, 

Esq.,  877 ;  the  most  effectual  mode  of  destroy* 

ing.  338^  on  the  destruction  of,  by  Mr.  James 

Waste*lands,  cultivation  of,  704. 

Water,  soft,  plan  for  collecting,  740. 

Water-closet,  Downe's  self.acting,  545. 

Water-melon,  sugar  made  from,  658. 

Waterman's  nursery,  remarks  on,  388.  571. 

Watering  pot,  improved,  740. 

Watering,  system  of,  at  Syon,  504. 

Weare,  Thomas,  Esq.,  otntuary  of,  8401 

Weather,  prognostics  of,  7a 

Webster's,  ffr.  C.  F.,  introduction  of  the  OU. 

heite  pine,  466. 
Weeding  under  and  above  the  economic  point 

explained,  378. 
Weeicea,  Iw,  improvement  in  heating  by  hot 


Wells,  Artesian  (i  e.  invented  in  the  county  of 

Artois),  551. 
Wentworth  House,  679. 
West,  Counsellor,  remark  on  his  hot-house  near 

Dublin,  33a 
Westdean  House,  581. 
Westland,  Mr.,  nurseryman,  589. 
Weyhenstephan,  royal  central  fhiit  tree  nursery 

at,  386. 
Wheat,  insect  which  attacks  the  ear  of,  177. 
Whin,  as  a  hedge  plant,  43. 
Whin  hedges,  query  respecting,  730. 
White  Knights,  remarics  on,  383L 
Wbitlaw,  Mr.,  query  as  to  his  hemp,  733. 
Whitmore  Lodge,  564^  78SL 
Whitton  House,  near  Hounslow,  94. 
Whition  Park,  near  Hounslow,  94. 
Wick  House,  93. 
Wilkie*s  plough  for  diminishing  ft-iction,  658 ; 

his  wheel  plough,  improvements  on,  653;  his 

brake  or  cultivator,  653,  improvements  in,  654^ 
Windsor  Castle,  improvements  at,  604. 
Williams,  Mr.  Richard,  an  account  of  an  easy 

method  of  destroying  caterpillars  on  goose- 
berry bushes,  894. 
Wilson,  Mr.  William,  on  training  the  goose. 

berry,  68. 
Wilson,  Mr.  William,  of  New  York,  on  the  cU- 

mate  of  the  eastern  and   middle  States  of 

North  America,  with  reference  to  horticul- 

ture,  409. 
Wines,  superior  gooaeberry  and  currant,  FVench 

method  of  making,  364. 
Wingfleld  Spa  in  Windsor  Forest,  567. 
Winter,  Mr.  Joseph,  answer  to  queries,  on, 

109. 
Winter  garden  described,  by  T.  R.  Riv^re,  Esq., 

83. 
Wire-worm,  query  respecting  a  remedy  for  the, 

and  answer,  610. 
Wobum  Abbey,  iron  hot-houses  at,  813 ;  notice 

of,  560 ;  beauties  of,  561 ;  dcfecU  of,  562. 
Wood-lice,  answer  to  query  on  destroying,  83a 
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WoQita,  Hr..  prteiiir  at  Ocapdv*,  WI.  {  Wurtaabin  «Ad  ite«QriroM,  O ;  atete 
VTnttdwiwIfci  f»dkMH»  oriti^uc  tupteUng^  883.  I     cation  in.!. 
Wotfchouae  gsfiltoi  and  gaidoicn,  Mmntiom  I  VaMfriD,  HH.,  or  BlackdOfrn  House,  5H>. 
^,  714.             ,  I  Yoiinri  ottfterjr  at  Bpiam,  597. 
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Jmmanf.  —  Manufkctura  atraw  or  reed  MaU 
In  waatfaer  unfit  for  working  out  of  dooiv,  414  i 
B  for  dartroyitag  the  tniectt  on  Pine  planti, 


sr" 


Aftmavy.*  strike  Cape  Heaths,  47  j  plant 
tbe  Sweet  PoUto  (a>nv6lyulua  Ai/aAu),  275; 
plant  RanunouluMC  fbr  Uooming  in  May»  Ssa 

Mardk,^  Stiike  Cape  Hcatba.  47  i  plant  Oeor. 
gliUM,  148 ;  aow  the  Honfleur  HeloB,  941 ;  plant 
tbe  Sweet  Potato  (a>nT61vulua  AHatai),  275 ; 
■elect  and  plant  Cuttings  and  Vinea,  S88 ;  plant 
Ranunculuaas  for  blooming  in  June,  S98 ;  turn 


Plne-apDles  out  of  the  pots,  agreeably  to  tbe  wild 

noda  or  coltureb  487  ;  <"- "" '—  '"  ""- 

ool]ectlQgorWa^ii,4J8. 


r  coltureb  487 ;  direct  attention  to  the 


of  ErtaxeuroM'' 

Sweet  FoUto  (ClDnv6lTulus 


Cape  Heaths,  47 :  sow  tbe  i 
iNis  for  hedges.  ^0|  plan< 
»v61tu1us  BatiUu),  *!5 ;  | 


sow  tbe  seeds 
It  the 

for  blooming  in  July,  993;  graft 

Mulbenies  In  tbe  flute  nuuiner,  4fi5 :  <JBnciat. 
tention  to  tbe  collecting  of  "Wkspa,  438. 

Mam,  — Strike  Cape  Heaths,  47j^sow  tbe  seeds 
af  CTlex  europai\is  for  hedges,  270;  riant  R*. 
nunculusea  for  blooming  in  August,  &3i  sow 
Mulberry  seeds,  424 ;  direct  attention  to  the  coU 


Jwitf.^ Strike  Cape  Heaths, 47;  strike  cuC^ 
tingtof  Caloeol2kria  corymbbKi,27S;  direct  at- 
tention to  the  collecting  of  Waape,  438. 

Jufy.  —  Strike  Cape  Heaths,  47 ;  plant  Ranuo- 
cutuses  to  bloom  in  September  or  October,  993 ; 
shorten  the  shoots  of  the  Rose  Aiada,  so  aa  to 
produce  flowers  Hi  the  autumn,  37& 

AtiguM.  f  Plant  Ranunculuses  for  blooming 
in  November,  29S ;  form  and  plant  a  fltiawbetiy 
Wall,  4OT:  sow  tbe  Cow  Cabbage  on  tbe  90tb 
inst,4ia 

SePtember.-^'Kte up aod  pot  rooted  cuttinga 
of  HydrAngea  bort^nsls,  273 :  plant  Ranuncu. 
luses  in  frames  for  blooming  in  December  and 
January,  998 ;  pfamt  Hyadiiths,  48& 

Qcfoter.  — Plant  Ranunculmes  In  tames  for 
blooming  in  February,  993 ;  gather  Hawtbara> 
les  intended  to  be  kept  through  tbe 


^ 


Abitfmder.  —  Plant  Ranimculuaes  ia  ftainea 
for  blooming  in  March  and  April,  29Sl 

Decfmber.  — "ManuGicture  straw  or  reed  Mats 
in  weather  unfit  for  working  out  of  doors,  414 ; 
pUnt  Ranuncuiusea  in  tames  for  blooming  in 
April  and  May,  993. 
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